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ABBREVIATIONS 


oq. aqueous 

atm. — atmospheric or atmosphere^) 
at. vol. = atomic volumefs) 
at wt. ■= atomic weigh t(s) 

T° or D K =» absolute degrees of temperature 
b.p. = boiling point(s) 
fl° *= centigrade degrees of temperature 
coeff. *=s coefficient 

cone. * concentrated or concentration 

dil. = dilute 

eq. = equivalont(s) 

f.p, = freezing point(s) 

m.p. — melting point(s) 

mol(u) = /8 raln -moJecnle(s) 
v 1 \ gram-molecular 

"■H-ca," 

mol. ht. ™ molecular heat(a) 

mol. vol. = molecular volumo(s) 

mol. wt. =• molecular weight( b) 

press. ss= pressuro(s) 

sat. = saturated 

Boln. = solution (s) 

sp. gr. »= Bpecifie gravity (gravities) 

sp. lit. » specific boat(s) 

Bp. vol. — spocilio volume(s) 
temp. = temperature(s) 
vap. = vapour 

In the cross references the first number in clarendon typo is the number of the 
volume ; the second number refors to the chapter; and the succeeding number reidra to the 
section. Thus 5. 38, 24 refers bo § 24, chapter 38, volume 5. 

The oxides, hydrides, halides, sulphides, sulphates, carbonates, nitrates, and phosphates 
are oonaidared with the basic elements; tho other compounds are taken in connection with 
the acidic element. Tho double or complex salts in connection with a given element include 
those associated with elements previously discussed. The carbides, filicides, titanides, 
phosphides, arsenides, etc., are considered in connection with carbon, silicon, titanium, etc. 
The intermctallic compounds of a given element include thoHe associated with elements 
previously considered. 

Tho use of triangular diagrams for representing tho properties of three-component 
systems waH suggested by G, G, Stokes (Proc. Hoy . Soc. } 49. 174, 1B91). The method was 
immediately taken up in many directions and it has proved of great value. With practice it 
becomes as useful for representing the properties of ternary mixtures as squared paper iH for 
binary mixtures. The principle Df triangular diagrams is based on tho fact that in an equi¬ 
lateral triangle the sum of tbo perpendicular distances of any point from the three sides la 
a constant. Given any three substances A , B, and C, the composition of any possible 
combination of these can be represented by a point in or on the triangle, The apices of the 
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abbreviations 


triangle reprint the singlo components A, U, and C, the sides of tbe triangle represent binary 
mixtures of A and B, B and C, or C and A ; and points within the triangle ternary mixture. 
The compositions of the mixtures can he represented in percentages, or referred to unity, 10, 
etc, In Fig. 1, pure A will be represented by a point at the apex marked A, If 100 be the 


A o o 



Fro. 1 . Fig. 2. Fm, 3. 


standard of reference, tbe point A represents J00 per cent, of A and nothing else; mixtures 
containing 80 per cent, of A are represented by a point on the line S8, GO per cent, of A by a 
point on the line 06, etc. Similarly with B and C —Figs. 3 and 2 respectively. Combine 
Figs. 1, 2, and 3 into one diagram by superposition, and Fig. 4 results. Any point in this 



/OO 80 to *H) ZO 0 % of b 
Fig. 4,—iStandard Reference. Triangle. 

diagram, Fig. 4, thus represents a ternary mixture. For instance, the point M ropresenta a 
mixture containing 20 per cent. of A, 20 per cent, of B t and GO per cent, of C, 


CHAPTER XLI 

TITANIUM 


§ 1. The Discovery o! Titanium 

In 1791, W. Gregor 1 studied the black sands o i Menacan, near Falmouth, Cornwall, 
and found some greyish-black granules which were attracted by a magnet. He di¬ 
gested 100 grains of the mineral with hydrochloric acid and obtained an insoluble 
grey powder, and a soln. which, when treated with aq. ammonia, furnished a pre¬ 
cipitate which, on calcination, gave 4G /- r: grains of magnetic oxide of iron with traces 
of manganese oxide. When the grey powder was digested for a long time with hot 
sulphuric acid, an insoluble residue was obtained, which, after calcination, con¬ 
tained 3 \ grains of silica. When the yellow sulphuric acid soln. was treated with 
potash-lye, a white precipitate was obtained which gave on calcination 45 pains 
of a brownish calx. W. Gregor’s analysis of the black Band is therefore 

Magnetite Silica. Brownish calx. Loss. 

4'0-^j 45 per rent 

The yellow sulphuric acid soln. was changed to an amethyst or purple colour by the 
action of metallic zinc, tin, or iron ; and to yellow, by tincture of galls. The pre¬ 
cipitate itself, in contact with dil. acid, is also coloured purple by contact with 
zinc; and a reddish-purple slag is obtained when an intimate mixture of the 
powdered mineral and coal-dust is fused in a crucible. Hence, said W. Gregor: 

The extraordinary properties of the Band have led me t o believe that it contains *l now 
metallic substance. In order to distinguish this aubstanco from others, I have ventured 
to suggest a name derived from the neighbourhood—Menacan, Cornwall—whero it was 
found, and therefore I propose to call tho metal mmaraniU. 

Three years later, M. H. Klaproth 2 analyzed a specimen of a mineral from 
Boinik, called Hungarian red schorl. He found this product to be a natural metallic 
oxide which possessed peculiar properties, and hence, he inferred it to be the calx 
of a new metal which he called titanium. The name was borrowed from mythology 
“-the Titans, “ the first sons of the earth because, “ in order to avoid giving rise 
to erroneous ideas, it is best to choose a name which means nothing in itself, when¬ 
ever no name can be found which indicates the peculiar and characteristic properties 
of a substance.” About the same time, 1794, M. H. Klaproth also found that a 
brown mineral from Passau contained about 33 per cent, of titanium oxide, 33 per 
cent, of lime, and 33 per cent, of silica, with a trace of manganese. He called this 
mineral Utanite. About 1797, the same observer analyzed the black magnetic sand 
from Menacan, and found it to contain iron oxide, 51 per cent.; titanium oxide, 
42*25 per cent.; silica, 3‘5 per cent.; and manganese oxide, 0*25 per cent. Ho 
accordingly suggested that the suspected new element in W. Gregor’s mineral— 
fain anderer sei , ah el)en der , welcher den hungarischen roten Schorl bildet ; namlich 
Titankalkj so that W. Gregor’s new metallic substance is identical with 
M. H. Klaproth’s titanium. M. H. Klaproth’s results were confirmed by 
W. A. Lampadius, 3 J. T. Lowitz, and L. N. Vauquelin, but the systematic in¬ 
vestigation of purified titanic oxide was made by II. Rose, about 1824. The impure 
metal was isolated by J, J, Berzelius in 1825, and by P. Wohler, in 1849 ; but it 
VOL. VII. 1 B 
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was not until comparatively recent times that a metal of even a moderate degree 
of purity was obtained. 

A. Scott 4 reported a now nlomont from the black titan if erous &anris of Maketu, New 
Zealand. The properties of its compounds were those characteristic of the titanium- 
uranium family ; its at. wt. was stated to bo 144 ; and it was said to form a cinnamon- 
coloured oxide very resistant to chemical agents. He proposed calling the new element 
oceanium—i r oin Ocean us. one of the Titans. I). Coster and G. Hovosy’s examination of 
A. Scott’s preparation showed no X-ray spectral lines characteristic of a now element; 
and C. J. Smith tills and F. »S, Gaudier failed to establish the existence of a new element 
in tho Maketu sands. A. Scott, allowed later that the oxide of the supposed new element 
was nothing inoro than titanium oxide associated with silioa, and postulated that part 
of the titanium was replaced by silicon. The colour was due to the presence of a little 
iron oxide. 
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§ 2. The Occuirence of Titanium 

The metal does not occur free in nature. Its compounds are very widely 
diffused in small quantities ; indeed, although, titanium is often grouped with the 
scarce metals, it appears to be more abundant than copper, lead, zinc, ot any of 
the common metals except iron. Titanium, however, is rarely found with any con¬ 
siderable quantity located in one spot. Concentrated deposits are scarce. Titanium 
is nearly always a constituent of igneous rocks, and of sediments derived therefrom. 
According to F. W. Clarke, 1 out of 800 rocks analyzed in the United States, 784 
contained titanium. J. II. L. Vogt, J. F. Kemp, A. Marker, and H. S. Washington 
also made confirmatory reports. From J. July’s and F. W. Clarkes estimates 
0*46 per cent, of the earth’s crust is titanium, 27'7 per cent, silicon, and thorium 
0*002 per cent. F. W. Clarke and II. 8. Washington gave 0'46 per cent, of titanium j 
and J. H. L. Vogt, 0*33 per cent. According to A. J. Angstrom, 2 F. Cornu, G. Salet;, 
It. Thalen, H. L. Cortic, J. N. Lockyer and F. E. Baxandall, II. Deslandres, 
W. M. Mitchell, M. N. Saha, F. W. Dyson, and W. S. Adams, titanium is present, 
probably in the gaseous state, in the atm. of the sun. A. Fowler observed it in the 
spectra of stars. A. Daubree, C. F. Itamrnelsberg, G. P. Merrill and II. N. Stokes, 
and E. E. Howell and co-workers found titanium in various meteorites. 

The most important mineral sources of titanium arc rutile and ilmenite ; 
perowskite and sphene are of less importance. These minerals are discussed else¬ 
where. Rutile contains 90-100 per cent. Ti0 2 [q.v.) } and varieties are represented 
by the minerals criapiie , daviditc, diefabergite, ihnenorutile , nigrine, sagenite , and 
struverite. Another tetragonal form of rutile is anatase or oclahedrite ; and the 
rhombic form is brookite, with its varieties arkansite and jurinite. The tit&liates 
are represented by ilmenite, a ferrous titanate, FeTi0 3 . This mineral has 3 to 59 
per cent. Ti0 2 , and varieties are called crichlonile, hystatite, iserine, Jcibddophane, 
picrmlmenite, tilumoferritc, washinglonite, and tit aniferous iron ore . The ferric 
ortho titanate, Fe 4 (Ti0 4 ) 3 , is represented by pseudobrookite, and ferric meta- 
titanate, Fe 2 (Ti0 3 ) 3 , by arizonite ; calcium metatitanate, CaTi0 3 , by perowskite ; 
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fiydrotitanite is an altered perowBkite ; and knopite is a related variety. Mag¬ 
nesium metatitanate, MgTiO a , is represented by geiktalite ; manganese meta- 
fcitanate, MnTiO s , by pyrophknitd ; a mixed mesodititanate (Fe,Mn,Pb)Ti0 3 , 
by senaite. AstrophyUile is a titanium silicate; and lamprophyll&e is a related 
variety. The titanosilicates are represented by sphene or titanitc , CaTiSiO s , 
ind guarinite , CaTiSiOx. As varieties appear alshedite , aspulelite, eucolite-tUaniie, 
greenovile, grothite, lederitc, ligurite, mc?iaeanite, pictite, spintkere ; and yttrotitanitc; 
fith the alteration products Itucoxenc, titanomorpkiie , and xanthitam, A barium 
titanosilicate, BaTiSi a Og, is represented by benitoite . A titaniferous garnet 
is called schlorlonvite, and the variety ivaarite; mnigmatile and the variety 
cossyrite are iron and columbium titanosilicatcs ; neptunite is a titanosilicate of 
alkalies and iron; keilhauitc , of calcium, aluminium, iron, and yttrium; narsar- 
sukile, iron and sodium; lorenzcnite , of sodium and zirconium; hucosphenite, 
sodium, barium, and zirconium ; tschcff/cinite , of calcium, iron, aluminium, cerium, 
and yttrium; and mokngranffite and rhonite are still more complex. The 
borotitanates are represented by warwicfale ; and the titanoantimonites by 
lewisite, tnauzelite , and derbybite . vide antimonites. 

J. 0. G. de Marignac a showed that a number of coliimbates and tantalates 
may be regarded as titanium minerals, although they are separately discussed 
with the elements columbium and tantalum. For example, ceschynitc (21 per 
cent. TiOg), blomstrandine (21-23 per cent. Ti0 2 ), blomslrandile (10 -11 per cent. 
TiOo), chalcolaniprite are related to jryrocMore, dymnalyte (40-60 per cent. TiOg), 
cpistolitc (7-8 per cent. TiOg), cuxenite (20-24 per cent, Ti0 2 ), marignacite and 
pyrodtlorc (514 per cent. Ti0 2 ), polycrase (25-30 per cent. Ti0 2 ), polymignile 
(18-19 per cent. TiO z ), risorite (6-7 per cent. TiOg), and wilkilc (23-24 peT cent. 
TiOg). Similar remarks apply to the cerium minerals johnstrupite (7-8 per cent. 
Ti0 2 ), nmsandrile (5-10 per cent. TiOg), rinkitc (13-14 per cent. TiO z ) ; the yttrium 
minerals ddorenzite (55-70 per cent. Ti0 2 ), and yttrocrasite (40-50 per cent. TiOg) ; 
and the zirconium minerals liainite (28-32 per cent. Ti0 2 ), rosenbwchitc (20 per 
cent. TiOg), and zirhdilc (14-15 per cent. TiOg). The occurrence of titanium in 
the spinel hoegbomite was discussed by T. L. Watson. 4 Many observations, 5 in 
addition to those cited above, have been made on the occurrence of titanium in 
minerals. 

E. Cohen, 0 M. F. Heddlc, E. Jackson, P. Jannasch and J. H. Kloos, F. Knapp, 

E. Riley, H. Rose, A. Sauer, T. Scheerer, A. Stelzner, G. Vogt., and L. van Werweke 
have emphasized the almost ubiquitous occurrence of titanium in silicate Tocks. 
R. Apjohn, and V. Roussel found it in basalt and trap rocks. A. F. de Fourcroy 
and L. N. Vauquelin found titanium in the ferruginous ganguc of the platinum 
deposits; and A. Damour, J. J. Berzelius and co-workers, and A. des Cloizeaux, 
in auriferous and platiniferous sands. T. Thomson, and R. D. Silva reported it 
in various sands; II. St. C. Deville, in bauxite; and J. Pescliier, H. Rose, and 
L. N. Vauquelin, in many micas. L. Dieulafait reported it in various primordial 
rocks ; and A. B. Griffiths found 0'68 per cent. Ti0 2 in the volcanic ash of 
Mt. Pelee; and P. A. Dufrenoy, in volcanic iron. It occurs in biotite (up to 
5 per cent.), lepidomelanc (up to 5 per cent.), titanoiivine (up to 6 per cent ), 
pyroxenes (up to 5 per cent.), andradite (up to 10 per cent.), and in amphiboles 
(up to 9 per cent.). It has been found in felspars, dolomitic marble, nepheline, 
etc. Analyses have been reported by F, P. Dunnington, W. P. Jorissen, A. llarker, 

F. W. Clarke, II. S. Washington, W. M. Thornton, etc. It is a very common 
constituent of clays, and was noted in various clays by C. M. Kersten, W. F. Salm- 
Horstmar, E. Riley, Q. Vogt, C. Bischof, W. Ale-ksiojeff, F. P. Dunnington, etc. 
It. H. Brett and G. Bird found titanium in Hessian crucibles, but F. Wohler and 
A. fechwarzenberg, 0. L. Erdmann, and J. E. Herberger could not confirm this. 
Titanium was found in most soils examined by W. F. Salm-Horstmar, E. Jackson, 
F. P. Dunnington, G. F. McCaleb, E. Odernheimer, etc. W. 0. Robinson and 
W. J. McCaughey found it in the soils of CUuufw tea plantations. W. Biltz and 
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E. Marcus detected it in the clay of the StasBfurt salt beds. C. Baskerville found 
it in peat; E. Jackson, in coal ash ; 0. E. Wait, in bituminous coal (0'69-0'95 per 
cent.), and anthracite (up to 2'59 per cent-.). L. Franck found Borne diamonds 
coloured with titanium ; but H. Moissan did not find any in the ash of diamonds. 
This element is found in beds of haematite and magnetite, forming titaniferoufl 
magnetites, J. T. Singewald, 7 C. U. Slocum, A. Vogel and C. Reiachauer, etc., 
have discussed this subject. The occurrence of titanium in iron ores has been 
reported by A. Terred, J. H. L. Vogt, E. Riley, II. Rose, R. MuBhet, J. J. Noggerath, 
T. Virlet d’Aoust, C. F. Rammelsberg, R. Tlialen, G. W. Maynard, R. Akerman, 

E. J. Chapman, P. W. Shimer, A. Tamm, T. Konig and 0. F. von der Pfordten, 
T. W. Hogg, A. Ledebur, J. F. Kemp, T. H. Cope, L. de Launey, N. P. Hulst, 

F. W. Clarke, P. Berthier, II. S. Washington, II. le Chatelier, etc. P. C. Grignon, 
and W. H. Wollaston found crystals of titanium, or rather titanium carbonitride, 
in the iron slags of Merthyr Tydvil, Wales ; and they have been remarked by 
many others—C. Reinhardt, E. Franck, J. J. Noggerath, B. Osann, H. von Fehling, 
M. Meyer, F. L. Hunefeld, T. W. Hogg, J. W. Dobereiner, G. F. Comstock, 
C. M. Kersten, etc. The crystals have also been observed in blast-furnace iron by 

F. A. Walchner, H. E. F. G. Sandbeiger, E. Emmons and W. R. Johnson, 
J. K. L. Zincken, A. Laugier, R. Akerman, C. F. B. Karstcn, J. Noggerath, 
L. Franck, J. L. Bell, II. Blumenau, H. D. Rogers, W. II. Harris and J. Stenson, 
J. Percy, B, Kerl, A. J. Rossi, C. F. Rammelsberg, I). Forbes, T. S. Hunt, 

G. W. Maynard, C. U. Slocum, J. Hornhager, F. Kick and W. F. Gintl, W. Bettel, 
and E. Riley; and described in various treatises on the manufacture of 
iron and steel. The element has been reported in various iron alloys and in 
steel, by A. J. Rossi and co-workers, J. A. Paris, R. Mushet, E. Riley, 0. Bauer, 

E. Baklaen, J. H. Pratt, R. A. Hadfield, L. Guillet, C. U. Slocum, \V. Venator, 

F. A. Fitzgerald, L. Treuheit, E. von Maltitz, P. H. Dudley, G. B. Waterhouse, 
A. E. Nordenskjold, E. L. Gruner, A. Nies, A. Carnot and E. Goutal, etc. 
0. H. Pfaffi reported titanium in a sample of commercial sulphuric acid. M. Mazade, 
and 0. Henry found titanium in the mineral water of Nerne. E. Jackson, and 
C. E. Wait found this element in the ashes of many plants—the former found it 
in cotton-seed cake, sawdust, and in the seeds of French beans ; the latter found 
apple- and pear-tree ash contained 0 21 per cent. Ti0 2 ; oak-wood ash, 0‘31 per 
cent. ; apples, Oil per cent. ; cow-peas ash, 0 01 per cent. ; cotton-seed cake, 
0‘02 per cent.; and F. Traetta-Mosca found it spectroscopically in tobacco. 
E. 0, von Lippmann found 012 per cent, of titanium in vinassc. G. 0. Rees found 
titanium in human blood and in the suprarenal glands, but R. L. Marchand con¬ 
tradicted this; however, C. Baskerville found 0 0195 per cent, titanium in beef- 
bone; 0015 per cent, in beef flesh; 0 0325 per cent, in human flesh; and a 
trace in human bone. 
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§ 3. The Extraction ol Titania 

In an old process used by II. Rose 1 for extracting titanium dioxide or titania 
from rutile or titaniferous iron-ore, the mineral was heated to redness in a stream 
of hydrogen sulphide, and the iron sulphide removed by extraction with cone, 
hydrochloric acid, and the hydrated titania well washed. To remove all the iron, 
a repetition of the process is necessary. He also converted the iron into soluble 
sulphide by fusing the powdered mineral with sulphur, extracted the mass with 
hydrochloric acid, and treated the washed product with hydrogen sulphide as just 
indicated. II. Rose extracted rutile or titaniferous iron ore with hydrochloric 
acid and fused it with over three times its weight of potassium carbonate, or better, 
according to A. Laugier, with twice its weight of potassium hydroxide. The 
cold mass was washed with water until the acid potassium titanatc began to pass 
through the filter-paper. The washed residue contained ferric oxide and potassium 
titanatc. C. Friedel and J. Guerin volatilized the iron as chloride by heating the 
mixed precipitate in a current of hydrogen chloride and chlorine. To obtain 
titanium dioxide of a very high degree of purity, A. Stabler, and O. F. von der 
Pfordten recommended converting the oxide to the chloride— vide infra ; treating 
the aq. soln. with ammonia ; and igniting the washed precipitate. 

There are many ways of separating the iron and titanium oxides from the soln. of the 
residue in cold cone, hydrochloric acid. If this soln. be boiled, the titanium chloride is 
hydrolyzed and titanium hydroxide is precipitated. According to H. Rose, the hydrolysis 
is facilitated by the addition of sulphuric acid —vide infra , action of sulphuric acid on 
titanium dioxide. The precipitate is still contaminated with iron. If, however, the iron 
be reduced to the ferrous condition before the hydrolysis, it will not bo precipitated 
with the titanium. V. Bert hie* moommended sulphur dioxide or ammonium sulphide 
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m ft reducing agent ; V. Merz, and O, F. von der Pfordten, hydrogen sulphide ; and 
F. Stromeyer, sodium thiosulphate. H. Bose treated the eoln. with ammonia, and digested 
the precipitate with ammonium sulphide to convert the iron and manganese oxides into 
the bivalent sulphides, which wore removed by hydrochloric acid. H. Rose also found 
that the iron can be kept in soln. by adding enough tartaric acid before the treatment with 
ammonia. G. Rtreit and B. Franz recommended acetic acid in place of tartaric, although 
other organic acids will do as well. A. Laugier, for example, used oxalic acid or ammonium 
oxalate. C. Droher applied these principles to extract titanium dioxide from substances 
(such as bauxite residues) containing titanic acid associated with iron, aluminium, and 
other metals; the mineral is treated with sulphuric or other acid, and the iron is 
reduced to the bivalent condition by producing nascent hydrogen in the soln. by electrolysis 
or other means. The acids are nearly neutralized by an alkaline earth or corresponding 
carbonate; or substances, such as sulphites, acetates, or formates, may be added to bind 
the acid employed, without dissolving the titanous oxide which is precipitated. 

P. Bertliior fused the mineral with a mixture of sodium carbonate and sulphur 
added in small portions at a time to the hot crucible; and afterwards dissolved 
the mass in cold dil. sulphuric acid. The soln. was treated with sodium carbonate, 
the ferrous iron remained in soln., and the titanic acid was precipitated, R. Weber 
opened the mineral by fusion with twice its weight of fluorspar, and digested the 
cold mass with dil. sulphuric acid. The liquid was filtered from the calcium 
sulphate, reduced with sulphur dioxide, and boiled to precipitate the titanic oxide. 
J. C. G. de Marignac brought the mineral into soln. by fusion with potassium 
hydrosulphatc ; the cold cake was dissolved in water; the liquid diluted so that 
it contained 1 vol. of sulphuric acid to 6 vols. of water ; and the soln. boiled to 
precipitate the titanic oxide, G. W. Scars and L. Quill studied the opening of 
titanium ores with alkali pyrosulphates, and found the sodium salt to be rather 
more efficient than the potassium salt. At least 12'5 parts of sodium pyrosulphate 
should be employed for one part of ore. F. Wohler fused the finely powdered 
mineral with three times its weight of potassium carbonate, and digested the 
powdered cake with dil. hydrofluoric acid. The sparingly soluble potassium 
fluotitanato was boiled with sufficient water to dissolve all the salt; the soln. 
filtered while hot; and, on cooling, the potassium fluotitanato was obtained as 
lustrous, scaly crystals. The salt was washed with cold water, and puriffi 1 by 
recrystallization from boiling water. The hut soln. can be treated with ammonia, 
and the washed precipitate ignited for titanium dioxide of a high degree of purity, 
V. Merz, and also L. Weiss and H. Kaiser, used a mollification of this process. 
G. Streit and B. Franz found that much titanium dioxide remained in soln. with 
the ferric salt. F. Erban recommended the following process : 

The oro ia molted with sodium hydroxide, lixiviated with water, and the residue washed 
to free it from alkali. The product is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the soln. 
treated with alkali to precipitate the titanium as hydroxide. Iron is removed by adding 
sodium sulphido, washing the precipitate, and treating it with sulphurous acid, it is 
then converted into the double oxalate of titanium and ammonium by treatment with 
oxalic acid and ammonium oxalate. Thirty parts of rutile containing SO—1)0 per cent, of 
titanic acid gave 120 parts of il oxalate.” The ignited precipitate furnished titanium 
dioxide. 

F. Bayer prepared titanic acid from ferrotitauium by heating the alloy with 
calcium oxide or carbonate, and extracting the product with acids. P. II. Monk 
and C. Whittemore, and E. E. and P. C. Dutt discussed the extraction of titanic 
oxide from bauxites, etc. G. Siebert and E. Korten treated the raw material 
with halogens in the presence of carbon at a high temp. G. Carteret and M. Devaux 
described the following process ; 

The ore is boated in a retort at 800° for 1 or 2 lira, in tho presence of a slow current 
of reducing gaa or mixed with carbon. Dry chlorine i & passed through the furnace heated 
to 350°. At this temp., the iron only is attacked, and the ferric chloride formed passes 
out and is collected. The direction of the chlorine current ia then reversed, and the temp, 
raised to 550 3 -600°. The titanium is attacked, and tho titanium clilorido, contaminated 
with traces of iron, silicon, etc., passes out through another opening. The titanium 
chloride is purified by distillation, and may be used for the preparation of titanium sulphate 
and oxide. 
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J. Blumenfeld opened the mineral by digestion with sulphuric acid; and 
J. Blumenfeld and C. Weizmann extracted titanic acid from ilmenite by the follow¬ 
ing process: 

The mineral was heated with sulphuric acid of 70-90 per cent. cone, at 150°-180 D for 
1$ hrs. or for some time after the mass had become a dry powder. This woe cooled to 
50°, a limited quantity of water (such that only about 15-20 per cent, of the iron dissolves) 
added, and the whole stirred with spongy iron to reduce any ferric sulphate. The bulk 
of the ferrous sulphate remained undissolved and was filtered off. The titanium contained 
in the filtrate was precipitated as hydroxide and the latter washed with acidified water 
containing a small quantity of salts of trivalent titanium until free from iron. The 
hydroxide was calcined under oxidizing conditions, and yielded titanic acid of a colour 
suitable for use as a white pigment. T. Matsubnka said that the calcining temp, should 
not exceed 400°, and that an excess of acid reduces the yield of titanic oxide. 
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§ 4. The Preparation of Titanium 

In 1825, J. J. Berzelius 1 prepared what he called amorphts Titan by 
reducing potassium fiuotifcanate, K 2 TiF 6 , with sodium ; the black powder gave 
metallic streaks when rubbed with a polishing tool, and it was said to be tf insoluble 
in hydrofluoric acid/’ whereas it is now known that the element readily dissolves 
in that menstruum. When M. A. Hunter repeated J. J. Berzelius’ experiment, 
in vacuo, his best product contained but 73 2 per cent, of titanium. W. A. Lam- 
padius 2 then heated a mixture of titaniferous earth and carbon in a clay crucible 
and obtained a dark brown metal which detonated when mixed with saltpetre 
and heated. A. Laugier likewise heated a mixture of the earth with oil, and 
obtained yellow crystals resembling some curious crystals found in blast-furnace 
slags— IlochofenkryHlallcn. As indicated above, W. H. Wollaston mistook these 
crystals for the crystalline form of the metal itself. F. Wohler isolated the impure 
metal in 1849, and showed that the product obtained by the high temp, reduction 
of the oxide by carbon was not the metal, but rather a mixture of the nitride 
and carbide—titanium carbonitride or cyanide. Thus, by heating W. H. Wol¬ 
laston’s “ metal” in chlorine gas, F. Wohler showed that it contained : 

Titanium. Nitrogen. Carbon, 

W. H. Wollaston’s product . . p . 77-26 18-30 4-66 

Calculated for Ti 10 C t N B , , * , , 78 00 18-11 3-89 
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On account of the high m.p. of the metal, and the ease with which it unites with 
oxygen, carbon, nitrogen, silicon, and the other elements, it is doubtful if anything 
but a very impure form of the metal was really obtained by J. J. Berzelius, and 
F. Wohler. The metallic appearance of the titanium nitrides also led to their 
being confused with the metal. Thus, H. Rose’s dark blue or black powder obtained 
by heating titanium tetrammiiiotetTachloride, TiCl 4 .4NH 3 , alone or with sodium, 
is now known to be a nitride. Accordingly, the early reports of the isolation of the 
metal are quite unreliable, and many early records of the properties of titanium 
are confused, and contradictory, and therefore erroneous. 

(1) Reduction of Ifie, halogen salts with the alkali unetals, —J. J. Berzelius, 3 and 
F. 'Wohler reduced potassium fluotitanate with potassium or sodium, with or 
without a layer of sodium chloride above to protect the mass from oxidation ; 
but A. Schiiller and V. Wartha showed that the product always contained a relatively 
large proportion of titanium nitride ; E. A. Schneider, oxygen and hydrogen; 
and V. Merz, that it contained sodium, and that in removing the alkali fluorides 
by washing with water, the latter reacts with the finely-divided titanium, forming 
titanium oxide. F. Wohler and H. St. C. Deville heated a boat of the alkali 
fluotitanate and a boat of sodium in a stream of hydrogen, when the vapour 
of sodium passing over the fluotitanate effected the reduction. The metal was 
obtained by washing the product. E. Glatzel used a similar process. Instead of 
using glass or porcelain, L. Levy said that enamelled iron can be employed as the 
containing vessel. He also used a copper vessel. V. Merz tried to obtain the 
titanium in a crystalline state by adding zinc to the mixture, but the results were 
nugatory. The product obtained by R. St. C. Deville must have contained carbo- 
nitride. V. Merz, and A. Folia tried to obtain the amorphous titanium in a crystal¬ 
line state by addition of zinc, but the results were not satisfactory. 

In 1870, S. Kern 4 passed the vapour of titanium tetrachloride over molten 
sodium and obtained a product resembling 3. J. Berzelius' amorphous titanium, 
contaminated, according to L. F. Nilson and 0. PeltcTsson, with oxygen; and, ac¬ 
cording to 0. Winkler, with titanium monoxide. F. 0. Robinson and C. C. Hutchins 
said that the reaction commences at about lbO°, but 0. F. von der Pfordten could 
not confirm this. M. Billy claimed to have made 100 peT cent, titanium by the 
action of the vapour of purified titanium tetrachloride on sodium hydride at 400°; 
the product is heated to 400° in a stream of carbon dioxide, and then to 800° 
to decompose any solid titanium hydride which is produced simultaneously. 
L. F. Nilson and 0. Pettcrsson reduced the tetrachloride by heating it in an air-tight 
steel bomb at a red heat, but the results were disappointing because the yellow 
scales so obtained only contained 94‘73 per cent, of titanium; the chief impurity, 
oxygen, was probably combined as titanium monoxide, Ti0 2 , and, if so, the product 
could have contained only 78 07 per cent, of free titanium. In fact, all the specimens 
obtained by the above process were contaminated with much oxide which may 
have been produced by the action of water during the leaching of the product of 
the reaction from the amorphous metal. M. A. Hunter, however, heated a mixture 
of highly purified titanium tetrachloride and sodium in a steel bomb capable of 
withstanding an internal press, of 40,000 kilograms. The temp, w^as raised to a 
dull red heat so as to start the reaction, which was over in a few moments. On 
leaching the product with water, a grey powder, mixed with small, rounded grains 
of the fused metal, was obtained. The fused metal contained 99 9 per cent, of 
titanium, and there was a 71 per cent, yield. E. Podszus obtained 99 7 per cent, 
titanium by heating sodium and titanium tetrachloride in a steel bomb sealed 
with lead. M. A. Hunter and A. Jones studied the reaction. A. E. van 
Arkel and H. de Boer made the metal by passing the vapour of the tetra- 
iodide over a heated tungsten filament. L. Weiss and H. Kaiser purified the 
metal obtained by reducing the fluotitanate with sodium or aluminium by press¬ 
ing the mixture into pencils and using the pencils as electrodes in a vacuum 
arc-furnace. 
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Tlio arc-fumace employed by L. Weiss and E. Neumann is illustrated by Fig. 1. 
The mixture of potassium fiuotitanuto and aluminium was squeezed into rods or pencils 

(14 cm. long, 10 cm. broad, and 0 5 cm. thick. These 
wore used as electrodes in an arc-furnace, Fig. 1, which 
enabled them to be heated in vacuo or in an atm. of any 
desired gas under reduced press. As in W. von Bolton's 
furnace the electrode holders were cooled by a current of 
cold water. The walls of the furnace wore also cooled in 
a similar way. The distance of the electrodes apart was 
regulated by a ruck-and-pinion arrangement. The window 
in the furnace enabled the arc to be kept in view during 
the experiment. The lower electrode, the negative pole, 
was insulated from the upper vessel. The rods conduct 
electricity well, and when the electrodes were about 2 or 3 
nun. apart, with a current between 00 and 70 amps., at 20 
to 25 volts, globules or stalagmites of titanium metal were 
formed about the lower electrode. The m.p. of the metal 
is so high that the chief impurity—aluminium—is vola¬ 
tilized. J. W. Marden and M. N. llicli have described 
other Buitablo furnaces. The metal separated in fused 
globules near the ends of the electrodes, and these were 
detached when the apparatus had cooled. 

(2) Reduction of the halogen salts or the oxide by 
calcium, magnesium , or aluminium. —W. Ilupportz/’ 
and A. BurgeT heated a mixture of calcium and 

„ , T _, T _ ^ ^ titania in a porcelain tube evacuated at about 600°, 

Fio. 1.—L. Weiss and E. Ami- j j A , . ,. vn0 r m 

mann’s Vacuum Arc-Furnacs. an ? ra ' S(, ‘ l the ^mp. t C).»0 . 1 lie titanium was 

isolated by washing with a solri. of ammonium 
chloride, and drying at 100°. The process was recommended by H. Kim*] and 



E. Wedekind. 0. Winkler, and E. A. Schneider showed that the product obtained by 
the action of magnesium on titanic oxide largely consists of titanium monoxide. 
It is, however, probable that the reduction proceeds further than the monoxide 
since magnesium reduces both silica and zirconia to their elements. 0. RnfT and 
II. Brintzinger obtained 82'8 per cent, titanium by reducing titanium dioxide 
with a sodium-calcium alloy. In H. Goldschmidt's process, 6 titanic oxide is mixed 
with aluminium, and the mixture ignited with a suitable fuse, when the reaction 
3TiO«+4AL-3Ti_|-2Al.?03 occurs. The product is contaminated with 5 or (j per 
cent, of aluminium which readily alloys with titanium. A. Stavenhagen and 
E. Schuchard obtained unsatisfactory results. The reaction was studied by 
W. Huppcrtz, W. Brandt 1 and B. Blayer, etc. According to K. A. Kiilme, the 
reaction proceeds more quickly and at a higher temp, if barium or sodium peroxide, 
or potassium chlorate or perchlorate, is mixed with the initial products : TiOj 
4-2Al+Ba02=BaO+Al203+Ti. The consumption of aluminium is, however, 
augmented. 

(3) Reduction of the oxide by carbon .—The early attempts by W. A. Lampadius, 7 

L. N. Vauquelin, A. Laugier, and P. Berthier to reduce titanium oxide by carbon 
in a metallurgical furnace yielded a product consisting largely of the nitride. 
T. S. Hunt, L. Burgess, and E. H. and A. H. Cowles and C. F. Mabery attempted 
to make titanium by heating a mixture of rutile ot titaniferous iron ore and coarsely 
granular carbon in an electric furnace. In 1895, H. Moissan obtained a sample 
contaminated with about 5 per cent, of carbon, by heating a mixture of titanic 
oxide and carbon in an electric arc furnace. The uppermost layer contained the 
metal or the carbide, the middle layer was crystalline nitride, and the lowest 
layer was largely contaminated with oxide. By fusing the top layer with an 
excess of titanic oxide, the. proportion of carbon was Teduced from 11)i to 3 81 per 
cent., and the product was free from nitride and silicon, but it contained some 
oxide. The carbon was probably present as graphite. The metal was very brittle 
and possessed a brilliant white fracture. A few years later, H. Moissan distilled 
titanium in an electric furnace, and condensed the distillate in small crystals. 

M. A. Hunter heated an intimate mixture of powdered titanio oxide with lamp- 
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black in vacuo in an Asem electric furnace, and the best results were obtained with 
a tungsten crucible at 2400°, but even then the product was largely contaminated 
with oxide and carbide. A. Sternberg and A. Deutsch also patented the preparation 
of titanium by heating alkali or alkaline earth titanates with carbon between 
1000° and 1400°. 

(4) Reduction of the oxide or halogen salts by o thcr reducing agents .—In attempts 
by B. Neumann 8 to reduce rutile with silicon, the produ ct contained 2*99 per cent, 
of iron and 20*37 per cent, of silicon, but no nitrogen. L. Levy said that he pre¬ 
pared pure crystalline titanium by the action of the vapour of titanium tetrachloride 
on boron or silicon, but the product was later shown to be a boride or silicide; 
I). Gardner and L. Taverner used calcium silicide, ferrosilicon, or other silicide 
as reducing agent. According to E. Wehrlin and E. Giraud, titanium oxide can 
be reduced to the metal by heating potassium fluo titan ate with metallic iron at a 
bright red heat and removing the iron by treating the cold mass with hydrochloric 
acid—but this is doubtful. F. Auer prepared titanium by reducing the oxide at 
a white heat by a mixture of hydrogen and ammonia gases ; and J. Schilling 
reduced ammonium titanate in an atm. of hydrogen or nitrogen. J. J. Ebelmen 
reduced titanium chloride with hydrogen. L. Levy said that titanium tetra¬ 
chloride can be advantageously reduced by mercury ethide in an atm. of carbon 
dioxide at 180°. Titanium di-iodide, Til Z) at a bright red-heat, w'as found by 
E. Defacqz and H. Copaux to be reduced to amorphous titanium by hydrogen. 
A. Stahler and F. Bachran found that there, is a land of autorcduction of titanium 
dichloride when it is heated in a current of hydrogen at 1100° : 2TiCl 2 ^TiCl 4 +Ti. 
H. Fischvoigt and F. Koref obtained ductile titanium by passing the vapour of 
hydrogen and titanium tetrabalide over a heated tungsten filament. A. E. van 
Arkcl and J. H. de Boer proceeded as follows: The filament is fitted by thicker 
tungsten electrodes into a glaLSS globe. The tetraiodide is introduced, and the 
filament brought to incandescence. The whole globe is heated so as to vaporize 
the iodide and a layer of titanium is deposited on the filament as a lustrous 
coherent coating. In a few hours rods 2 to 4 mm. thick can be obtained. When 
the rod is over 3 mm. thick, the current heating the filament rises from O' 5 to 
100 amps. The line core, of tungsten now remains as a negligibly small impurity. 

(5) The eledrodeposition of titanium. —J. de Bussy 0 claimed to have obtained 
silver-white titanium with a bright metallic lustre by the electrolysis of a soln. 
of potassium titanate, sodium sulphate, and sulphuric acid, but the claim is doubtful. 
A. C. Becquerel also electrolyzed a cone, hydrochloric acid soln. of titanium and 
iron chlorides with platinum electrodes ; the metal obtained was possibly an iron- 
titanium alloy, since no deposit is obtained if the iron chloride be. excluded. 
W. Botchers and W. Huppertz electrolyzed molten calcium chloride in which 
titanic oxide was suspended. The calcium reduced the titanic oxide to titanium, 
which was separated in the form of a black powder by leaching away the 
soluble salts with water and hydrochloric acid. J. Konigsberger and J. Schilling 
also obtained compact titanium by electrolyzing molten rutile with carbon 
electrodes; and II. List, by electrolyzing boIh. of rutile in molten potassium 
chloride. 

The smelting of titanifenras magnetites in the blast furnace has not been 
satisfactorily solved. Some difficulties are encountered. These are discussed 
by B. J. Harrington, 10 D. Forbes, W. M. Bowron, J. T. Singewald, etc. If titan- 
iferous iron ores be treated in a blast furnace in the ordinary way, for instance, 
the slag is viscid and does not run well; the fuel consumption is high ; and titanium 
nitride and carbonitride form aggregations in the furnace. A. J. Rossi has claimed 
that the objections owing to the infusibility of the slags do not hold if the ores 
with up to about 50 per cent, titanium dioxide be properly fluxed. According to 
G. Gin, and A. Stansfield, direct smelting of the ore in electric furnaces has given 
very promising results. Two types of ferro-titanium are used as master-alloys 
in iron and steel metallurgy— -ferro-carbon-lita?iium and ferro titanium. In 
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A. J. RoBsi’s process for ferro-titanium, almost carbon-free aluminium is first 
melted in an electric furnace, pig or scrap-iron is then added to the charge, and 
rutile is introduced; the temp, is then raised to the point necessary to start the 
reduction of the rutile by the aluminium. The reduced rutile alloys with the 
iron, and the practical product is carbon-free. Alloys with from 10 to 75 per cent, 
of titanium and 0*12 to 0-75 per cent, of carbon have been made in this way. With 
ilmenite or titaniferous iron ore in place of rutile, the consumption of aluminium 
is increased because, it is then used in reducing the ferric oxide contained in these 
minerals. The alloy is also made by H. Goldschmidt’s thermite process. 
When the alloy is made by reduction with carbon in an electric furnace the product 
contains 5 to 0 per cent, of carbon mainly in the form of graphite. In order to 
keep down the losses through the volatilization of titanium, A. J. Rossi used lime 
along with the furnace charge : Ti0 2 +Ca0+5G=Ti-f CaC 2 ~l oCO. Analyses 
by R. J. Anderson of commercial alloys are : 

Si Ti C Mn AJ P B 

Ferro-carbon-titanium . 1-41 15-79 7-46 O-ll 0-80 0 05 0 08 

Ferro-titanium (Goldschmidt) . 1-0-1 *5 26 nil nil 5 0-6-0 0*05 0*01 

A. Sinding-Larsen’s process is as follows : 

The crushed and dressed ore is heated, in a horizontal revolving retort, to a temp, 
below that of fusion, and then reduced by some such agent as hydrogen, volatile hydro¬ 
carbons or carbon monoxide. As the reduction proceeds, the spongy product, containing 
the whole of its iron and a portion of its titanium as metal, is passed into a second retort 
which is heated to about 130°. It is there exposed to a current of carbon monoxide ; the 
iron carbonyl which iH formed is conducted to decomposition chambers and decomposed 
at a temp, of 200° or more, the carbon monoxide being passed back into the second retort. 
In thifl way, by suitably shaping the decomposition chambers, it. is possible to obtain 
mouldings of any form, which, however, must subsequently be carbonized since the deposited 
metal is too pure for technical purposes. The residue in the second retort, consisting of 
titanium oxide and a certain proportion of titanium, may be heated to a high temperature 
by means of an electric furnace, subjected to thB action of reducing gases, and finally 
treated with nitrogen, the nitrides obtained being employed as a manure after any unreduced 
oxides, such os vanadium oxide, have been extracted by means of chlorine or acid. 

The variable reports of the effects produced by the addition of titanium to iron 
and steel possibly depend on whether the titanium is present as a metal alloy or 
as nitride. Alloys with from 20 to 75 per cent, of silicon and 5 to 70 per cent, of 
titanium, are called silicoAitanium, and they are made by reducing a mixture of 
rutile or titanium dioxide, sand, and carbon in an electric arc-furnace ; ferro- 
silico-titanium is made by adding scrap-iron and a certain amount of haematite to 
the charge. Cupro-silico-titanvum is made by adding copper to the furnace charge. 
(hipro4tianiiim is manufactured by A. J. Rossi’s process with copper in place of 
iron in the bath of aluminium ; and mangano-ttlanium is made by 11. Goldschmidt's 
process with 30 to 35 per cent, of titanium. 
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§ 5. The Physical Properties of Titanium 

The titanium prepared by J. J. Berzelius, 1 and F Woliler was impure, and in 
the form of a grey powder having the appearance of iron reduced by hydrogen 
at a low temp. The powder acquires a metallic lustre under the burnishing tool. 
Analyses of titanium were quoted by H. Rose, E. A. Schneider, M. A. Hunter, 
H. Moissan, and L. Weiss and H. Kaiser. H. Kuzel prepared colloidal titanium 
by the process indicated in connection with colloidal silicon. The crystals of the 
metal reported by many of the early workers—W. II. Wollaston, P. A. Walclmer, 
J. J. Noggerath, R. J. Ilauy—were those of a nitride (J. von Liebig), or carbonitride 
(W. H. Wollaston), and not of the element at all, Accordingly, as already indi¬ 
cated, many properties attributed to the element do not refer to titanium, but to 
the carbonitride. The so-called amorphous variety is produced when the halogen 
salts or oxide are reduced at a low temp., and possibly represent the colloidal metal. 

V. Meiz, and A. Polis tried to crystallize the amorphous form by melting it with 
zinc or aluminium, but with no definite result on account of the accumulation of 
titanium in the slag, and the formation of alloys. When cooled from the molten 
state, titanium gives a crystalline mass resembling polished steel, and, according 
to L. Levy, titanium crystallizes in the cubic system; and, according to 
J. Konigsberger, the crystals are isomorphous with those of silicon and zirconium. 

L. Levy’s metal was probably titanium silieide. A. W. Hull found that titanium 
crystallizes in the hexagonal system with the axial ratio a ; c=l : 1-59 ; the 

X-radiogram by A. W. Hull, and R. A. Patterson corresponds with 
a close packed hexagonal lattice with unit cell having a—2-97 A., 
and 6---4*72 A., Fig. 2. Each atom of the centred cube is surrounded 
by eight others. The subject was discussed by M. L. Huggins, 
G. Greenwood, and L. Vegard. R. A. Patterson observed no change 
in the space lattice with titanium which had been dipped in liquid 
air, or heated to 850°. 

Fia. 2.— The specific gravity of amorphous titanium given by K. B. Hofmann 
Space Lattice varied from 3*4973 to 3*5888, and he believed the latter value to 
of litaiuum, p c the more probable. L. Weiss and H. Kaiser gave 3*392 to 
and^ Cerium' 3*952 at 19° to 20°. 0. J. B. Kars ten made observations on the 

s[). gr. of titanium. M. A. Hunter gave 4*50 for the sp. gr. of 
crystalline titanium ; II. Moissan gave for crystals with 2 per cent, of carton, 
4*87 ; and L. Weiss and H. Kaiser, for metal with 0*3 per cent, of carbon and 
1*56 per cent, of hydrogen, 5*174 at 19°. W. G. Mixter gave 4*49 to 4*51 at 18°. 
The sp. gr. 5*28, reported by C. M. Kersten, and 5*3 by W. II. Wollaston, refer to 
the carbonitride. L. Weiss and II. Kaiser gave for the atomic volume of the 
crystalline element, 9*3; and K. B. Hofmann, for the amorphous element, 13*4. 

W. L. Bragg estimated the atomic radius to bo 1*40 A. R. Gross also discussed 
this subject. For the value of b of J. I), van der Waals’ equation J. J. van Laar 
estimated 6 C —-0*00180 ; and foi the valency attraction \Ad— 35. According to 
H. Moissan, the hardness of crystalline titanium enables it to scratch quartz 
and steel, but the metal is so brittle that it can be pulverized in an agate mortar. 

M. A, Hunter found that although so hard and brittle when cold, titanium at a low 
red heat may be forged like red-hot iron ; but attempts to produce wire by passing 
the heated metal through a draw-plate wgto not successful. A. E. van Arkel 
and J. H. de Boer made ductile titanium by their process of preparation. 

H. St. C. Deville stated that titanium is bo refractory that it can be heated in an 
alumina crucible at the temp, of the vaporization of platinum without melting; and 
H. Moissan said that fused titanium is the most refractory body we have as yet 
prepared in the electric furnace ; it is more infusible than vanadium, and leaves 
iar behind such metals as chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, and zirconium. As 
a matter of fact, said M. A. Hunter, the metal is not by any means as refractor)' 
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a substance as was formerly believed, for its melting point is comparatively low, 
being within a hundred degrees of that of platinum. M. A. Hunter gave 1800°- 
1850° foT the m.p.; L. Weiss and H. Kaiser, 2200°-2400°; W. Guertler and 

M. Pirani, 2000°; and G. K. Burgess and R. G. Waltenberg, 1795° ±15°. O. Ruff 
found that titanium with about 5 per cent, of carbon melted at 2700° in an electric 
vacuum furnace. W. Guertler and M. Pirani adopted 2000° as the best repre¬ 
sentative value. J. K. L. Zincken, and C. Despretz observed the volatility of 
titanium. II. Moisaan distilled the metal in an electric arc furnace, and said that 
its boiling point is very high ; L. Weiss and II. Kaiser also volatilized the metal 
when an arc was struck between titanium electrodes. W. R. Mott estimated 
the b.p. of titanium to be 3400°; and calculated 2800° from J. J. van Laar’s 
data, and the formula T e jT b ^ 1-60, where T 0 denotes the absolute critical temp., 
and T b the absolute b.p. The critical temperature is 4490°, and the critical 
pressure 1130 atm. L. F. Nilson and O. Pettersson gave for the specific heat 
and the atomic heat of amorphous titanium containing 94-73 per cent. Ti: 

0 n -100* 0*-2ll° 0°~30l-5° 0°--440 8 

Bp. ht. , ■ . 0-1125 0-1288 0 14B5 0-1520 

At, ht. . . - 5 40 6 18 7-13 7-77 

J. Dewar gave 0*0205 for the sp. ht. between —253° and —196". L. Weiss and 
H. Kaiser gave 0-1394 to 0*1437— mean 0-1418 for the sp. ht. of titanium, and 
6-830 for the at. lit. M. A. Hunter gave for the sp. ht. 011G2 from 0° to 100° ; 
0-1503 from 0° to 187*5°; 01516 from 0° to 254°; and 0-1563 from 0° to 333°. 
P. Nordmeyer and A. L. Bernoulli found the Bp. ht. between —185° and 20° to be 
0*0824. G. N. Lewis and co-workers gave G-5 Cals, per degree for the atomic 
entropy of titanium at 25° ; and E. D. Eastman, 6-3 Cals, per degree. 

The refraction equivalent of titanium for red light as found by A. Schrauf 2 is 
0*12782 when that of hydrogen as unit is 0-00405 ; J. II. Gladstone gave for the 
atomic refraction 24*6, and for the sp. refraction, 0-510. C. P. Smyth discussed 
the relation between the refraction and the electronic structure. R. Thalen 3 
gave a drawing and some measurements of the spark spectrum of titanium, and 
observations were made by R. Capron, W. F. Meggers and co-workers, R. J. Lang, 
A. de Gramont, B, Hassclberg, E. Haschek, II. Gieseler and W. Grotrian, O. Lohse, 

N. A. Kent, A. Hagenbach and H. Konen, F. Exner and E. Haschek, H. Konen 
and H. Finger, E. Carter, H. Kayser, C. Keller, A. M. Kilby, F. L. Brown, 

J. H. Pollok, P. Fiebig, and J. M, Eder and E. Valenta. The more intense lines 
have the wave-lengths: 2516*10, 3349-20*, 3361-40*, 3372-92* 3383*87, 3505*10, 
3510-99, 368537*, 3759-40*, 3761*5* 3900-81, 3913-72, 4163-90, 4395-20, 4549*90, 
4572*27. The six marked with an asterisk were shown by J. H. Pollok to be 
the most persistent. The arc spectrum of titanium was studied by R. Capron, 
W. F. Meggers and co-workers, J. N. Lockyer, G. D, Liveing and J. Dewar, 
R. Thalen, II. A. Rowland, A. Hagenbach and H. Konen, It. E. Loving, E. J. Evans, 
A. M. Kilby, A. S. King, P. Fiebig, M. A. Catalan, C. C. and H. K, Kiess, H. Crew, 

K. Behner, J. M. Eder and E. Valenta, and F. Exner and E. Haschek. The more 
persistent lines have the wave-lengths : 3948-87, 3989-94, 3998-80, 4306-09, 4533-40, 
4536-16, 4981-93, 4991-24, 4999-68, 5007-35, 5014-39, 5193-12, 5210-59. C. C. and 
II. K. Kiess studied the regularities in the arc spectrum of titanium. The flame 
Spectrum was studied by J. N. Lockyer; the band Spectrum, by A. Fowler, 

G. E. Hale and co-workers, P. Fiebig, and J. M. Eder and E. Valenta; the series 
spectrum, by II. N. Russell, C. C. Kiess and W, F. Meggers, and P. G. Nutting; 
and the ultra-violet Bpectrum, by A. S. King, R. J. Lang, and F, Exner and 
E. Haschek. The enhanced lines werB investigated by J. N. Lockyer, A. S. King, 

H. M. Reese, M. Kimura and G. Nakamura, and F. E. Baxandall; the effect of 
•pressure, by W. J. Humphreys, A. 8. King, and H. G. Gale and W. S. Adams ; and 
the effect of a magnetic field —the Zeeman effect- by II. D. Babcock, II. M. Reese, 
J. E. Purvis, and A. S. King. H. Gieseler studied the absorption spectrum of the 
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vapour at 2000°. The relations between the spectra of carbon, boron, silicon, 
titanium, and zirconium were studied by L. Troost and P. Hautcfeuille. Accord¬ 
ing to J. Forman ek, titanium salt soln. have no absorption spectrum, but with 
an alcoholic soln. of alkanna. there is a marked absorption band about 6271, and 
fainter bands about 5782 and 5350. For the titanium lines in the solar spectrum, 
vide the occurrence of titanium. The high frequency or X-ray spectrum was 
studied by G. Wentzel H. G. J. Moseley, D. Coster, and E. H. Kurth. E. Walter, 
A, E. Lindh, M. Levi, F. Hund, V. Dolejsek, II. Fricke, E. Hjalmar, M. Siegbahn, 
D. M. Bose, K. Chamberlain, 0. Stalling, H. II. Robinson, and N. Stensson 
found, in Angstrom or 10" 8 cm. units, for the 7v-series, a 2 a' --2*74618; a L a 
-“2*74284; a 3 and a 4 - 2*7269; ft 0—2-50874 ; and fty=2-49367. N. K. Sur 
discussed the spectrum of ionized titanium, and estimated the ionizing potential 
to be 13 volts. 

W. H, Wollaston’s 4 observations on the electrical conductivity of titanium 
really refer to the carbonitride. L. Weiss and H. Kaiser found that the metal is 
a fair conductor ; its sp. electrical resistance varied from 0-125 to 0-148 ohm, 
P. W. Bridgman found that the press, coelf. of the conductivity of titanium is 
very small; it is probably less than 10 per kgrm. ; ami probably increases with 
press. F. Streitz attributed the negative temp, coeff. of the resistance of titanium 
to the presence of minute cavities which close as the temp, rises. J. Konigsborger 

and J. Schilling showed that the absolute elec¬ 
trical resistance of titanium per c.c. changes 
from 0-000627 at -191“ to a minimum of 
0-00276 at 140°; this represents the. absolute 
resistance of what they called a titanium. 
Above this temp., there are changes possibly 
represented by the dotted lines, Fig. 3, between 
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Fig. 3.—Thu Effect, of Temperature 
on the Electrical Resistance of 
Titanium. 

ing the resistance of y-titanium 
To summarize : 


275° and 435°. which are but slowly reversible: 
and above this temp, there appears to be 
another allotropic form of titanium called 
0-titanium, the electrical resistance of which 
rises from 0-000540 at 435 a to 0-000815 at 
500°. There is then a change to another form 
called y-titanium* The change from y to j8 
is so slow that the doited curve represent- 
lias been realized down to 0*00109 at 15°. 


a-Ti 


^ /3-Ti 


BBO" 


y-Ti 


These allotropie forms of titanium have no relation with the allotropies forms reported 
by X J. Burzelius. His a-titamum was obtained by the action of heat on Letrammiuototra 
chloride and was probably titanium nitride ; his ^-titanium was the ordinary amorphous 
form. The former readily burns when heated in air, the latter resists the action of heat; 
the former is readily attacked by boiling nitric acid and aqua regia, the latter resists the 
strong acids. 


A. Thiel and W. Hammcrschmidt found the overvoltage of titanium with 
0*1N-H 2 ,S0 4 to be 0-570 volt. J. Keyrovsky studied the electrolytic soln. press. 
F. Fischer and G. Ilioviei passed sparks between titanium electrodes under liquid 
argon, and found scarcely any disintegration of the metal. E. T. Wherry found 
artificial titanium to be a poor radio detector. According to M. E. Verdet, the 
amorphous metal is paramagnetic; and, according to K. Honda, the magnetic 
susceptibility of the purest titanium available was 3-1 xl0~° at 18°, and 3*5xl0~° 
at 1100° ; 8. Meyer gave 1-9x10”® at ordinary temp. F. C. L. Eisner compared 
the magnetic properties of titanium with those of iron. I. Tamm, A. Duvillier, 
P. Weiss and P. Collet, and B. Cabrera studied the relation between the magnetic 
properties and the electronic structure of the atom. 
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§ 6. The Chemical Properties of Titanium 

The whole of the properties of titanium, said II. Moissan, 1 bring it near to those ’ 
of the metalloids, and more especially to those of silicon. J. B. van Mona made 
some observations on the affinity of titanium. E. A. Schneider said that amorphous 
titanium absorbs a large proportion of hydrogen, but it is uncertain whether the 
gas is merely absorbed, or chemically united with the metal. L. Weiss and 
II. lvaiser doubt if titanium free from occluded hydrogen has ever been made ; a 
metal melted in vacuo at 2000 ;> still retained 1*56 per cent, of hydrogen. C. Renz 
passed chloroform vap. over finely divided, red-hot titanium dioxide, and obtained 
a colonrless gas whieh furnished titanic acid when passed into water. It was assumed 
that titanium hydride was probably formed. It is, however, possible that very 
finely divided titanium dioxide was carried along with the gas. T. L. Fhipson 
reported the formation of titanium hydride by the action of magnesium on titanic 
acid. A. Klauber did not make titanium hydride by the electrolysis of a 50 per 
cent. soln. of sulphuric acid, using a titanium cathode at 110 to 240 volts, and 
0 1 to 4*0 amps. ; but by working with a discharge apparatus at 0-2 to 04 amp. 
and 240 volts, using titanium electrodes, and 0*1 to O-^xY-IKSO*, good yields of 
titanium hydride were obtained. It is said to be a colourless and odourless gas 
burning in air with a colourless flame like hydrogen, and forming titanium dioxide. 
The gas deposits titanium when passed through a heated glass tube. It gives a 
yellow* soln. with hydrogen dioxide ; a blue soln. with zinc and hydrochloric acid; 
and a reddish-orange colour is produced with a crystal of potassium iodide, and the 
colour disappears when exposed to ammonia. M. Billy claimed to have made a 
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solid hydride, Ti 4 H 5 , as a dull black powder by the action of hydrogen and sodium 
hydride on titanium tetrachloride. 

Titanhim is stable in air at ordinary temp., and E. A. Schneider observed 
only a slight increase in weight after keeping the amorphous metal at 100VL20 0 
for 15 hrs.; the increase was cq. to the formation of 0'06 per cent. Ti0 2 . 
M. A. Hunter found that titanium ignites in air at about 1200° ; and II. Moisaan 
that, it burns in oxygen at 610° with incandescence, leaving a residue of 
amorphous titanium dioxide. W, G. Mixter gave for the heat of oxidation 
218-4 Cals,, while L. Weiss and H. Kaiser gave 97*772 Cals. F. Wohler said that 
the brilliant combustion of titanium in air is attended by the formation of nitro¬ 
genous titanium dioxide, ami when the powdered metal is strewn in the flame 
brilliant sparks appear. The affinity of oxygen for titanium, said C. Winkler, 
is very great, and many reducing agents furnish a lower oxide, but not the metal. 
F. Wohler said that amorphous titanium begins to react with water at 100°, but 
S. Kern, L. Weiss and H. Kaiser, and E. A. Schneider showed that this action 
occurs only when the metal is contaminated with sodium. II. V. llegnault showed 
that titanium decomposes steam at a red heat, and II. Moissan found the reaction 
with pyrophoric titanium begins at 700°, but the decomposition is continuous 
until about 800°. when hydrogen is given oft and titanium dioxide formed. 

0. Ruff and R. Ipscn showed that fluorine reacts with warmed titanium, 
forming the tetrafluoride, and, according to F. Wohler, chlorine does not attack 
titanium in the cold, but at a higher temp., the reaction is attended with incan¬ 
descence. H. Moissan said the reaction begins at 350°, and that the tetrachloride 
is formed. lie also found that the reaction with bromine begins at about 360°, 
forming, according to F. B. Duppa, the tetrabromide. The reaction with iodine 
begins at a higher temp, than is the case with bromine, there is no appreciable 
incandescence, and, according to R. Weber, the tetraiodide is formed. C. Willgerodt 
said that titanium does not act as IIaloge.fiubertrager for benzene. V. Mcrz, and 
L. Weiss and H. Kaiser found that hydrofluoric acid dissolves titanium quickly, 
forming, according to E. Glatzel, and 0. Ruff and It. Ipscn, a soln. of the tetra¬ 
fluoride; H. Moissan, and L. Weiss and II. Kaiser found that a mixture of nitric 
and hydrofluoric acids dissolves titanium with violent effervescence, and that the 
reaction is as energetic as with silicon. V. Mcrz found that with dry hydrogen 
chloride, titanium forms the tetrachloride. According to H. Moissan, and L. Weiss 
and H. Kaiser, boiling hydrochloric acid attacks titanium slowly with the evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen, and a violet soln. is formed. The nature of the product has been 
discussed by F. Wohler, 0. F. van der Pfordten, E. Glatzel, and E. A. Schneider— 
i ride the titanium chlorides. 

L. Levy said that sulphur unites with titanium at a high temp.; and H. Moissan 
found that the attack is slow at the softening point of glass, and a dark-coloured 
substance is formed which is not attacked by cold hydrochloric acid, but gives ofl 
hydrogen sulphide with boiling cone. acid. For the action of hydrogen sulphide 
and carbon disulphide, vide the titanium, sulphides. According to V. Mcrz, 
L. Weiss and II. Kaiser, and H. Moissan, cold dil. sulphuric acid readily dissolves 
titanium with the evolution of hydrogen, but heat is required for the continuous 
action ; hot cone, sulphuric acid oxidizes titanium, forming sulphur dioxide, etc. 
According + o H. Moissan, powdered titanium forms a nitride when heated to 800° 
in a stream of nitrogen, and the reaction is attended with vivid incandescence ; 
according to F. Wohler and II. St. C. Deville, if carbon is present, some carbonitride 
is formed. E. A. Schneider investigated the relative affinities of nitrogen for 
titanium, magnesium, and boron. F. Wohler, and 0. Friedel and J. Guerin also 
found that the nitride is formed when titanium is heated in a current of ammonia. 
V. Merz, L. Weiss and H. .Kaiser, and H. Moissan found that dil nitric acid attacks 
titanium slowly in the cold, but dissolution is faster with the hot acid. Dissolution 
is also faster with aqua regia, but the coating of titanic acid which is formed soon 
stops the reaction. With nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*25, R. Weber found ♦Juri thers is 
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formed much titanic oxide which does not dissolve. H. Moissan showed that 
titanium reacts with phosphorus vap. at about 1000°, forming a dark-coloured 
phosphide. The reaction is only superficial. 

According to E. A. Schneider, and H. Moissan, carbon reacts with titanium 
at a high temp.,forming a carbide; carbon also dissolves in molten titanium, form¬ 
ing a carbide, and on cooling, the excess of carbon crystallizes out as graphite. 
K. Nischk studied the affinity of titanium for carbon. V. Merz reported that 
cold acetic acid dissolves titanium slowly. L. Levy found that titanium alone, 
or mixed with potassium or sodium, does not react with thB alkyl iodides ; 
and that titanium does not react with zinc, aluminium, or mercury ethides. 

P. Schiitzenberger and A. Colson studied the absorption of silicon or silicon nitrides 
by titanium. According to H. Moissan, silicon unites with titanium in the electric 
furnace, forming a silicide which is as hard as the diamond. E. A. Schneider observed 
no reduction when titanium and silica are heated together. H. Moissan Bhowed 
that titanium reacts with boron, forming a boride of adamantine hardness. For 
the reactions of titanium with the metals, vide the titanides. E, A. Schneider 
found that titanium does not react with alumina at a bright red heat. 

According to H. Moissan, oxidizing agents readily attack titanium ; fused 
potassium nitrate, for instance, attacks it without any apparent evolution of 
heat, but if powdered titanium be thrown into potassium chlorate at its decom¬ 
position temp., there is a reaction attended by a vivid incandescence. The fused 
alkali carbonates attack titanium in the same way as does a mixture of potassium 
nitrate and carbonate. L. Weiss and H. Kaiser found that when a mixture with 
potassium chlorate or nitrate, or potassium permanganate is heated, an explosion 
ensues. F. Wohler found that titanium reacts violently when heated with cupric 
oxide or lead oxide (red-lead). H. Moissan said that silver fluoride is reduced 
by powdered titanium at 320° with incandescence. L. Weiss and H. Kaiser found 
that molten potassium hydrosulphate dissolves titanium, forming a clear soln. 
M. G. Levi and co-workers found titanium dissolves slowly in a soln. of potassium 
persulphate, and still more slowly in one of ammonium persulphate. 

The alloys of titanium with other metals have not been well investigated. 

E. A. Schneider heated a mixture of cuprous chloride, potassium tiuotitanate, and 
sodium in an atm. of hydrogen, but failed to obtain a satisfactory alloy ; but by 
heating a mixture of potassium fluotitanate and sodium in the presence of strips 
of copper in an atm. of hydrogen, he found that the surface of the copper became j 
very hard and was scarcely scratched by steel. By melting together the hardened I 
parts, he obtained a hard and brittle cupro-titanium with 11-85 per cent, of titanium. \ 
K. Nischk made alloys of copper and titanium. The manufacture of cupro-titanium \ 
by A. J. Rossi's 2 process has been previously described. M. A. Hunter and * 
J. W. Bacon measured the electrical resistance of these alloys. A. J. Rossi 
also made an argento-titanium by heating a mixture of silver, titanium dioxide, 
silver oxide, and aluminium turnings or carbon. C. Winkler, anrl L. Levy 
did not succeed in making a magnesium tilanide ; nor did L. Levy make a 
zinc tilanide. 

Aluminium titanides are contained in the regulus obtained when rutile is 
reduced by aluminium in the alumino-therinite process. L. Guillet 3 prepared the 
titanides Al 3 Ti 2 and Al 4 Ti, and obtained mixtures corresponding with Al 2 Ti, 
AlgTi, and Al 4 Ti; but there is as yet no satisfactory evidence as to what the actual 
compounds really are. J. Dewar and J. A, Fleming measured the electrical con¬ 
ductivity of some alumino-titanium alloys. E. van Erckelens studied the f.p. of 
alloys with up to 30 per cent, of titanium corresponding with TiAl 4 , Fig. 4 ; and 
H. Schinneister, the tensile strength. F. Wohler prepared what he assumed, 
without analysis, to bo an aluminium ditritatitanide, Al 3 Ti 2 , by melting together 
a mixture of titanic oxide, cryolite, salt, and aluminium for an hour; it does not 
oxidize readily when heated in air ; it burns to titanium and aluminium chlorides 
when heated in chlorine or hydrogen chloride; it dissolves in hydrochloric acid, 
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forming a violet soln.; nitric acid vigorously attacks the product. L, Weiss and 
H. Kaiser, andL. Guillet made some observations on this alloy. W. Manchot and 
P. Richter prepared a regulus by melting 45*5 gnns. of aluminium with 24 grins, 
of potassium titanofiuoride, K 2 TiF 0 ; and the excess of aluminium was removed 
by a warm normal soln. of sodium hydroxide. Analyses of the crystalline plates 
agree with aluminium tritatitanide, Al 3 Ti. W. Manchot and A. Leber extended 
their study of this compound. The sp. gr. is 5-5 ; it is very hard and brittle. 
If it be covered, with an acid, and allowed tc stand in air, the soln. becomes yellow 
owing to the formation of hydrogen dioxide, and also of pertitanic acid. Boiling 
acids or alkali lye dissolve the alloy rapidly; J2V-H 2 S0 4 dissolves. The product 
is oxidized when heated in air; and when heated with chlorine, the reaction is 
attended with incandescence. From the proportion of hydrogen evolved when the 
alloy is treated with acids, it was inferred that the titanium is ter valent, and that 
the constitution is Al ;t Ti-TiAl 3 . L. Levy reported that he had prepared aluminium 
tetritatitanide, Al/fi, by melting sodium and potassium chloride in a crucible 
made of rutile and graphite ; it was also made, by reducing titanium dioxide with 
aluminium under a layer of molten sodium chloride; and by reducing titanium 
tetrachloride with aluminium.. The product was treated with water and then 
with dil. acid, and a residue was obtained consisting of lustrous, steel-grey lamellae, 
with angles of 1)0°, very brittle, and good conductors of heat; the sp. gr. at 1(J° 
is ;HI. The crystals do not alter in air or nitrogen oxides at the ordinary temp., 
but tarnish when heated, and burn if heated in oxygen. They are not attacked 
by vap. of sulphur, selenium, phosphorus, or arsenic, but burn in chlorine or in 


Yap. of iodine or bromine, especially the former. Liquid bromine, however, is 
without action. Superheated steam and cold fuming nitric acid have no action, 
but- hot nitric acid attacks the crystals slightly. Hydrochloric and sulphuric- acids 
act. somewhat in the cold and more readily when heated. The crystals burn when 
heated in hydrogen chloride, and dissolve readily in aqua regia, but are not dis¬ 
solved by hydrobromie and hydriodic acids, or by mixtures of these acids with 
nitric acid. Sulphuric acid and calcium fluoride have little action, and potash 
only partially dissolves the crystals in the cold, but dissolution is complete on 
heating, with evolution of hydrogen. The crystals have a composition which 
agrees with the formula (Ti: Si)Al 4 , and 

lienee it is probable that they are mixtures isoo\ __ - .._~ r .. T _... „ 

of the isomorphoufl compounds, Al 4 Ti, and 0 _j_—hr^ 

Al 4 >Si. If zinc or magnesium is substituted 1,300 f * 

for aluminium, no crystals are obtained. /,foo° y - -I 

E. van Erekelcns showed that the tetritati- o/_ j 

tanide, Fig. 4, forms neither eutectic nor _ _I_ 1 

solid soln. with aluminium, the solidus in the 700 r .. .— 

series being a straight line at 657°, the m.p. 5o(j\ _L m . 111 ! _]_ 

of aluminium. The liquidus rises very sharply & # 24 32 

with increase in the titanium content, in a Per cent, titanium 

smooth curve to a maximum at 1325° and Fio. 4.— Frewing-point Curves of 

30w per cent. Ti. The alloy with only 2 per Aluminium'Titanium Alloys, 
cent. Ti commences to solidify at about 1000" 

with the separation of Al 4 Ti, followed by freezing of pure aluminium. The 
micrcstructure of the alloys shows needles of very hard Al 4 Ti embedded in a 
soft ground-mass. The effect of up to about 1 per cent, titanium on the tensile 
properties of aluminium, is to increase the ultimate strength ; but further additions 
rapidly to reduce the strength. The hardness, specific electrical resistance, and 
resistance to corrosion are all increased with increase in the titanium content, 
Ihe chief value of titanium in aluminium alloys depends on its great affinity for 
nitrogen and oxygen ; for by the removal of these impurities the physical pro¬ 
perties of the metal are greatly improved. E. Wedekind made some observations 
on this alloy. E. A. Schneider made an alloy of copper, aluminium, and zinc by 
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melting aluminium with titanium dioxide and copper under a layer of molten 
sodium and potassium chlorides. 

II. Moissan 4 found that titanium dissolves fairly quickly in molten lead, and 
also in molten tin. A. Stavenhagen and E. Schuchardt also noted that tungsten 
and molybdenum can be alloyed with titanium. A. W. Clement described an alloy 
with chromium and iron. They also obtained an alloy with cobalt. M. A. Hunter 
and T. W. Bacon measured the electrical resistance of the alloys of nickel and 
titanium. Alloys of titanium and iron were made by F. Wohler and H. St. C. 
Deville, and C. J. B. Earsten. M. Faraday and J. Stodart, and J. Percy did not suc¬ 
ceed in alloying the two metals. In 1S5D-18G1, R. Musket obtained a number of 
patents for the preparation of alloys of iron and steel. H. Moissan found titanium 
dissolves freely in molten iron ; and the alloy with iron, and the so-called ferro- 
titanium, were studied by A. J. Rossi and co-workers, E. Piwowarskv, F. M. Backet, 
II. W. Gillct and E. L. Mack, G. K Burgess and G. W. Quick, R. Akcrman, 


E. W. Hopkins, L. Guillet, etc. The preparation of these alloys has been discussed 
in connection with the smelting of titaniferous iron ores— vide supra. J. Lament 

studied the equilibrium diagram of alloys of iron with 
KbOO j | [ up to 24 per cent, of titanium. Iron holds G per 

1,500' — .f. 4 _ \ _ cent, of titanium in solid .soln., and then* are indiea- 

. 1 I ! lions of the existence of iron tritatitanide, Fc 3 Ti, 

/,40U\ V 5 The magnetic properties of iron are lowered 

1,500 —^ ^ 4— in presence of titanium. Brin ell's hardness for a, 500 

_I kgrms. load was raised from % for titanium-free 

| iron to 373 for iron having 8 - 1)2 per cent. Ti, and 

J ' f °0 q —— 8 — /6 —-24 to 481 for iron with 21*50 per cent-. Ti, M. Wunder 

Percent, titanium and B. Jeanncret found ferro-titanium gives a clear 
A solti. when treated with hot phosphoric acid of so. gr. 

Iron-Titanium Alloys. l‘R> ; any carbon present remains umnssolved. I he 

presence of titanium nitride and carhonitridc can 
usually be detected microscopically in ferro-titanium. J. Kimigsberger and 
K. Schilling found that titanium begins to alloy with platinum at about 100 > 
Some reactions of analytical importance. Soln. of titanium disulphatc o/ 
of titanium dioxide in hydrochloric acid furnish in the cold a precipitate of ortho^ 
titanic acid when treated with potassium hydroxide, while hot soln. furnish a* 


precipitate of metatitanio acid ; the former is slightly soluble in an excess of the; 
reagent, and rapidly dissolves in mineral acids; the latter dissolves very slowljf 
in these acids. Aq. ammonia, ammonium sulphide, and barium carbonate 
likewise precipitate orthotitanic acid from cold soln,, and melatitanic acid from 
hot soln. The hydrolysis by water, with boiling soln. containing the minimum 
quantity of free acid, furnishes a precipitate of rnetatitanic acid. When the soln ‘ 
is mixed with an alkali acetate and boiled, rnetatitanic acid is again precipitated ; 
a similar result is obtained with sodium thiosulphate. A basic phosphate is 
precipitated by sodium phosphate, and it is soluble in mineral acids but insoluble 
in acetic acid. If hydrogen dioxide be added to a slightly acid soln. of titanium 
sulphate, the soln. is coloured orange-red, and if but a trace of titanium is present, 
the colour is yellow. Vanadie acid gives a rather browner coloration under similar 
conditions. Reducing agents like tin or zinc and sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, 
or sodium amalgam colour the soln. blue or violet. O, F. von der Pfordtcn 6 sum¬ 
marized the main distinguishing tests for bi-, ter-, and quadri-valent titanium salts 
in. Table I. Reactions with potassium cyanide, sodium nitroprusside, sodium 
formate, citric acid, and tartaric acid were examined by IT. Grossmann. The 
production of a reddish-brown or yellow colour with dihydroxymaleic acid was 
reported by H. J. H. Fenton ; with salicylic acid, by W. P. Jorissen; and with 
phenols, hydroquinone, and alkaloids like morphine or brucine, by L. Levy, 
The coloration with salicylic acid is not produced by salts of cerium, iron, 
aluminium, beryllium, lanthanum, didymium, thorium, zirconium, chromium, or 
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silicon. J. H. de Boer found that alizarmsulphonio acid gives a violet coloration 
with titanium salts —vide zirconium. I. BcJlucci and G. Savoia found that 
a-nitroso-j3-naphthol and /S-nitroso-a-naphthol give coloured complex salts with 
titanium salts in neutral soln., but not in acid soln. F. Steidler observed that 
various shades of brown are produced by titanium salts on linen or artificial silk 
dyed with turmeric. 

Table I.—Reactions of Salts of Bi-, Tick-, and Qu a urt-valent Titanium Salts. 


itOUKBllt. 

Til) 

TU) 3 


Aq. ammonia. 

black 

bluish black 

wliito 

Hod. phosphuto. 

bluish black 

bluish black 

while 

Hod. oxalate ..... 

greenish or brown 

yellowish brown 

white 

Sod. at-eta to. 

greenish or brown 

— 

wliito 

Pot, forrocyanide .... 

dark brown 

reddish-brown 

reddish-yellow 

Pot. forricyanide .... 

reddish brown 

coffee-brown 

yellow 

Amrn. molybdate .... 

dark brown 

greenish black 

white 

Sodium succinate .... 

greenish-black 

greyish blue 

white 

Tannin. 

Pot. thiocyanate and other 

reddish-brown 

brown 

yellowish brown 

orange 


The valency and atomic weight of titanium. J J. Bomdius.s in his 
early 1813 table of atomic weights, assigned to titanium a value corresponding 
with an atomic weight of 288*10, if oxygen be 10, but he could not have had 
much faith in this number since it was omitted from his 18.18 table. In 1820, 
J. J. Berzelius adopted a number equivalent to 18*0, if oxygen be 10, based on 
the determinations of his pupil 11. Hose, which were published, in 1821). In these 
experiments, the amount of titanium dioxide which was formed when ammonia 
was added to an aip sola, of titanium tetracddoriile, to precipitate titanium 
hydroxide, and the amount of combined chlorine in the filtered soln, was deter¬ 
mined as silver chloride. The earlier and inaccurate result, 01*51) (oxygen 16), 
obtained by II. Rose by roasting titanium sulphide to titanium dioxide was dis¬ 
carded. Several writers—J. Dalton, J. L. G. Meinecke, L. Uni din, T. Thomson, 
L. J. Thenard, P. T. Meissner, O. B. Kuhn, and P. F. Cauehv—assigned more or 
less inexact values to the at. wt. of titanium. In 1821), G. Mosandcr made some 
determinations of. the amount of oxygen in titanium dioxide and obtained numbers 
equivalent to an at. wt. ranging from 46*38 to 48*34. 

Between the lime of J. Dalton’s estimate, Ti=40 to 50 (0—7), and the appear¬ 
ance of II. Rose's memoir, there was some doubt whether the formula of titanium 
dioxide should be written TiO or TiCk, and the tetrachloride TiCk or Ti(T 4 . 
.7. B. A. Dumas 7 measured the vapour density of the chloride, and assuming the 
formula to be TiCk, obtained a value equivalent to 30*6 if oxygen be 16 ; and very 
nearly equivalent to 48 if the formula be TiCl 4 . This value for the at. wt. of 
titanium agrees with Avogadro’s rule, the sp. lit. rule, the isomorphic law, and 
the periodic rule. If the value, 48, be accepted for the at. wt., then titanium 
must be quadrivalent in titanium dioxide, TiCk, and titanium tetrachloride, TiCT 4 . 
In addition, titanium must be bi- and ter-valent respectively in TiCk and TiCT 3 . 
The analogies between the titanium compounds and those of silicon, tin, and 
zirconium were emphasized by J. C. G. de Marignac, E. Glatzel, etc. The analogies 
of ter valent titanium compounds with those of tcrvalent iron, aluminium, 
manganese, and chromium were discussed by E. Glatzel, and C. Fricdel anil 
7 . Guerin. The sexivalency of titanium was emphasized by P. Faber, and the 
hi-, ter-, quadri-, and sexi-valency of titanium corresponds with the other members 
of the family—-zirconium, and cerium—in the fourth column of periodic table. 

In 1847, 7. I. Pierre determined the ratio TiCl 4 : 4Ag, aiul found numbers in 
agreement with 49-91 if oxygen be 16 ; and two years later, A. Demoly, on the 
assumption that oxygen is 16, obtained 36*2 from the ratio TiCl 4 : Tilk; 56*4 
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from TiCl 4 : 4AgCl; and 43*93 from TiOg :4AgCl. Between 1883 and 1885, 
T. E. Thorpe published a series of determinations of the at. wt. of titanium, and 
from the ratio TiCl 4 : 4Ag obtained 48 04; from TiCl 4 :4AgCl, 48*06; from 
TiCl 4 : Ti0 2 , 48*09 ; from TiBr 4 :4Ag, 48-14; from TiBr 4 : 4AgCl, 48*13 ; and 
from TiBr 4 : TiQ 2 , 48*08. on the assumption that oxygen is 16. G. P. Baxter and 
C. J. Fertig obtained between 47*78 and 47'89 from the ratio TiCl 4 : 4Ag. From 
the work available in 1910, F. W. Clarke obtained 48 T, for the best represen¬ 
tative value ; and B. Brauner, 48*08. The International Table of Atomic, Weights 
for 1925 gave 48*1 for the best representative value for the at. wt. The atomic 
number of titanium is 22. No isotopes have been found by F. W. Aston. 0 For 
the alleged degradation of titanium to carbon, vide thorium nitrate, E. Rutherford 
and J. Chadwick obtained no evidence, of the emission of long-range particles when 
a-particles act on titanium. G. von Hevesy, N. V. Sidgwick, C. P. Smyth, and 
J. Beckcnkamp discussed the electronic structure of the atom— vide hafnium. 
H. Pettcrson and G. Kirsch obtained evidence of atomic disintegration when the 
atoms are bombarded by a rays. 

The uses of titanium. —The pure element has not been used to any great 
extent, but metal alloys have been used a good deal in ferrous and non-ferrous 
metallurgy. The ferro-titanium alloys are used as deoxidizers or denitrogenizera 
in iron and steel metallurgy, and they are also said to impart desirable qualities— 
e.g. toughness to the steel for certain purposes. 6 According to II. Braune, 10 the 
effect of nitrogen in steel is to increase slightly the. toughness, and reduce the 
ductility. Hard steel with 0*030 to 0*035 per cent, of nitrogen is brittle, ami soft 
steel with 0*05 to 0*06 per cent, loses its ductility. The presence of nitrogen is also 
said to favour the segregation of phuspLorus and sulphur causing cold shortness. 
Titanium is said to remove the greater portion of the deleterious nitrogen from steel, 
at about 800by forming titanium nitride. For example, some remarkable results 
have been reported on the improvement of steel rails effected by the use of titanium. 
Thus, the life of the rails in use is said to have been increased from 200 to 400 per 
cent, by the titanium treatment. Contradictory results have been reported on the 
effects produced by titanium in iron because its action depends on the nature ami 
proportions of the various constituents of the sample of iron investigated. Titanium 
alone does not readily alloy with iron and steel since it floats on the surface of 
the molten metal, and is difficult to dissolve ; master alloys are therefore made— 
ferro-titanium, or ferro-carbotitanium—which when added to molten steel enable 
any desired proportion of titanium to be added to the metal. Silico-titanium or 
ferro-silico-titanium has been recommended when it is desirable to add both elements 
to steel. According to A. J. Rossi, 11 the addition of 1 to 2 per cent, of titanium 
in molten copper by means of cupro-titanium as a master alloy eliminates oxide and 
absorbed gases and imparts a closer*grained structure than if. titanium be absent, 
ynanganO'titanium is the master alloy which has been advertised as a deoxidizer in 
bronze manufacture. The effect of titanium on the magnetic properties of iron 
has been studied by K. I\ Applegate—less than 1 per cent, of titanium in Swedish 
mm lessens the hysteresis losses ; and increases the permeability whilst greater 
amounts increase the hysteresis losses. 

Titanium and some of its compounds have been employed in the manufacture 
of incandescent media for illumination- arc lamp electrodes, filaments for glow 
lamps, and gas mantles. The use of the. metal or of the compounds of titanium 
—rutile, ilmenite, titanium oxide, or carbide, etc.—for this purpose depends on 
their high fusion and vaporization t emperatures and their high radiation efficiency. 12 
Titanic oxide has been recommended in the manufacture of arc-lamp electrodes ; 
and with rutile the, results are said to be superior to those with carbon 
electrodes, particularly for street lighting. The positive electrode in the so- 
called magnetite, arc lamp is made from a mixture of magnetite and chromite 
together with 15 to 25 per cent, of rutile or ilmenite, and it is operated oil a 
direct, not alternating, current. It is claimed that this lamp gives a specially 
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uniform distribution of light in a horizontal plane. It is also claimed that electrodes 
made wholly or partially of titanium carbide are comparatively free from the 
hissing of carbon electrodes, and that they give a steadier light and last longer. 
The use of titanium filaments for incandescent lamps has not been so successful 
on account of the rather greater efficiency of tungsten and tantalum filaments. 
Up to about 2 per cent, of titania in quartz-glass is said to improve the quality. 

The salts of the lower oxides of titanium are used as dyes and mordants for 
producing brilliant stable colours on wool, cotton, and paper. Potassium titanyl 
oxalate, TiO.C 2 O 4 .K 2 C 2 O 4 .H 2 O, is used extensively for this purpose, although 
titanium trichloride, TiCl 3 , titanium sosquisulphate, Ti 2 (S0 4 ) 3 , and the double 
sulphate of titanium and sodium, TiafSO^.Na^SO^b^O, are also employed. 
The salts are also used in dyeing leather because they do not embrittle the leather 
so much as iron salts . 13 Titanium trichloride or the corresponding sulphate is used 
for stripping or removing certain dyes from the goods to enable them to be re-dyed, 
and in laundries for removing iron stains. In his study of Hungarian red shorl, 

M. H. Klaproth stated that the purified white earth—titanic oxide.or the powdered 

native mineral, produces a straw-yellow colour .when used as a colouring agent for 
porcelain glazes. Since that time, titanium oxide and rutile have been employed 
to a limited extent in pottery for producing ivory and cream colours to withstand 
high temperatures; and for colouring artificial teeth. These oxides arc also used 
in the preparation of glazes to give crystalline and opalescent effects. Titanic 
oxide has been sold under the name T-siloxyd for use in quantities varying from 
0-1 to 2-0 per cent, to improve fused silica ware. The use of ferruginous titanic oxide, 
roasted at different temp, and ground to an impalpable powder, has been patented 
as a pigment for paints . 14 The tints range from yellow to a brownish-red. Titanium 
trichloride is a powerful reducing agent, and it has been proposed 15 as a convenient 
reagent in volumetric analysis --thus, ferric salts can bo titrated directly by a 
standard soln. of this chloride when ammonium thiocyanate is used as indicator. 
The titration is conducted in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, to avoid atmospheric 
oxidation. 
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§ 7. The Titanium Oxides and Hydroxides 

Titanium forms fairly well-defined oxides, titanium monoxide, TiO, which is 
feebly basic; titanium sesquioxide, Ti-jOg, whicli is basic, forming a series of cha¬ 
racteristic salts ; titanic acid , or titanium dioxide , TiG 2 , which is amphoteric in 
that it has feebly basic properties and is also acidic in forming the titanates ; and 
periit-anic acid or titanium trioxidc, TiO^. The titanosic oxide, TiU.TigOg, or 
Ti;, 0 4 , or Ti(Ti() 15 ) 2 , also called tiiano-maynetitc, is not well established. The oxides, 
Ti B O ]0 , or Ti :i O 5 , and Ti 7 G 32 , have been reported, but the evidence of their 
chemical individuality is not unequivocal. Hydroxides corresponding with many 
of these oxides are known. 

This is a ea.se where a nomenclature analogous with that recommended bv A. Werner 1 

.1, 5, 13—is needed. The .sails of titanium dioxide arc called titanic salts ; salts of bivalent 

and tcrvalcnt titanium are both called titanous suits. The monoxide derivatives are so 
little known that chance of confusion is very small. E. Knecht and E. Ilibbert in their 
monograph on the application of titanium trichloride to volumetric analysis apply the 
term titanous chloride to salts of ter valent titanium, and this is probably the best expedient 
until a mom satisfactory nomenclature has been adopted. 

According to A. Laugier, when titanium dioxide is made into a paste with oil, 
and heated in a charcoal crucible to a high temp., the outside of the mass has a 
brown crust; within is a layer having many cavities and containing yellow particles ; 
the central, denser mass consists of small, bluish, shining needles, probably of 
titanium monoxide, TiO. Analogous results were obtained by J. J. Berzelius, and 
I\ Berthier. Titanium monoxide was made by II. Moissan in indigo-blue, pris¬ 
matic crystals by heating titanium dioxide and carbon in the electric arc furnace. 
Titanium dioxide alone gave this oxide in the electric arc furnace; when the 
temp, was too high, titanium nitride was formed. E. Ncwbery and J. N. Bring 
found that under a press, of 150 atm. hydrogen reduces titanic oxide at 2000° to the 
monoxide. H. Rose made it by heating a mixture of titanium dioxide and an excess 
of zinc in a covered crucible until the zinc passed off as vapour! The mass was 
then digested with hydrochloric acid, and the titanium monoxide remained as 
a black powder. C. M. Kersten used an analogous process; and C. A. Winkler 
cinploj^ed magnesium as the reducing agent. M. Billy also prepared this oxide in 
an analogous way. He said that when a mol of titauium dioxide and 2 gram- 
atoms of magnesium powder are heated to redness, in a current of hydrogen, 
reduction takes place with incandescence. The product must be allowed to cool in 
an atm. of hydrogen, as otherwise it readily catches fire in the air. After remain¬ 
ing for a night under glacial acetic acid, it is partially dried at a moderate heat, 
and then completely dried in a current of hydrogen at 150°. A brown powder is 
thus obtained, which contains no metallic titanium, but a lower oxide of the metal, 
mixed with magnesium in the form of magnesium titanate. From the quantity 
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of oxygen taken up on heating the reduction produot, it appears probable that 
the reaction takes place according to the equation 2 Ti 0 2 +Mg=Ti 0 +MgTi 03 . 
According to T. Konig and 0. F. von der Pfordten, when the vapour of sodium is 
passed overheated titanium dioxide, the product is a mixture of titanium monoxide 
and sesquioxide. 

F. W&hler, V. Merz, and O. F. von dor Pfordten consider that. soln. of amorphous 
titanium in hydrochloric} acid contain bivalent titanium, but. E. Glatzol believed that a 
salt of tervalont titanium is present. A similar difference of opinion applies to the blue 
colour obtained by H. Rose, and P. Berthier by heating a Boln. of a salt of titanium dioxide 
with zinc, tin, iron, or copper. It is probable that many reports in which the blue titanium 
colour is attributed to a compound of titanium monoxide should really be referred to the 
Besquioxide. Thus, C. M. Kersten observed that, clays containing titanium dioxide may 
become blue when ignited with deoxidizing agents ; muffles made of such clays and used 
for the distillation of zinc may acquire in parts a rich violet colour ; the mixture of t-itan- 
iferous marl and coke dust in the hearths of some Freiburg smelting furnaces exhibit a 
lavender blue colour ; when glass mixed with titanic oxide and zinc dust is fused, it acquires 
a violet colour; and when a mixture of silica, alumina, lime, 5 lo 10 percent, of titanic oxide 
and zinc is calcined, it acquires a fine blue colour. P. Berthier said that the blue colour 
of many slags is due to the presence of titanium monoxide ; but J. Fournot said the colour 
is an optical effect caused by the devitrification of tho slag. This opinion was supported 
by C. Mfcne, and G. Bontemps. 

Very little is known about titanium monoxide and that little is unsatisfactory. 
This oxide exhibits feebly basic properties, furnishing a chloride, iodide, and sulphate 
[ff.v.). According to F. Wohler, a black precipitate of titanium dihydroxide, 
Ti(0H) 2 , is produced when ammonia is added to a soln. of titanium in hydrochloric 
acid ; and it is obtained by adding sodium amalgam to a soln. of titanium sesqui- 
oxide in hydrochloric acid. The precipitate is at first blue, and it finally passes 
into the white dioxide with the evolution of hydrogen. Raising the temp, favours 
the oxidation. According to 0. F. von der Pfordten, the oxidation of the dihydroxide 
is slower than is the case with the trihydroxide. 

C. A. Winkler prepared what he regarded as a hydroxide, Ti 3 H0 4 , by heating a mol of 
titanium dioxide and 4 gram-atoms of magnesium powder in a current of hydrogen. After 
cooling in tho hydrogen atm., tho product was covered with water in a flask, and hydro¬ 
chloric acid passed in drop by drop, until present in excess, almost pure hydrogen being 
evolved. The compound in suspension was collected, washed with hydrochloric acid, alcohol, 
and other, and dried over sulphuric acid in vacuo. It forms a black powder, which is not 
attacked by acids, and evolves hydrogen on treatment with potash-lye, but remains 
unchanged in appearance. When heated by itself, it also gives off hydrogen without 
change of appearance, and on ignition in air forms titanium dioxide ; tho compound, 
however, still contains magnesium, probably as magnesium tit&nato. If in the numbers 
obtained on analysis the correction bo made for a quantity of the latter compound corre¬ 
sponding with the magnesium found, the composition of the remainder is found to be 
Ti a HO c . The decomposition by heat would then be represented by the equation Ti a H0 4 
~Ti t 0 4 +H. 

G. Rose 2 claimed to have made titanosic oxide, Ti 3 0 4 , by melting a mixture 
of titanium dioxide and microcoBmic salt in a loosely covered crucible. When the 
glassy product is heated, it becomes opaque owing to the development of octahedral 
crystals of this oxide-— vide infra , R. Brauns. A. Piccini and L. Marino obtained 
cubic crystals of this oxide by the dry reduction of titanium dioxide. They regard 
it as a lit ana-magnetite , TiO.Ti 2 O a . By analogy with magnetite, it can also be 
represented as titanium dilitanite, Ti(Ti0 2 ) 2 , i.e. 0 : Ti.O.Ti.O.TiO. 

J. J. Ebelmen 8 heated titanium dioxide strongly in a current of hydrogen, and 
found it becomes black and loses weight corresponding with the formation of 
impure titanium sesquioxide, or titanous oxide, Ti 2 0 3 . A trace of moisture 
hindered the reduction. T. Konig and 0. F. von der Pfordten consider that 
J. J. Ebelmen’s observations do not prove that titanium dioxide is reduced to the 
sesquioxide when heated in a stream of hydrogen ; their product, vide infra , had 
a different composition. R. Brauns said that crystals of the sesquioxide are 
formed when titanium dioxide and microcosmic salt are heated in the reducing 
dame— vide &upra t G. Rose. M. Billy made this oxide by the action of titanium 
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tetrachloride on formic aldehyde followed by a decomposition of the addition 
product. According to C. Friedel and J. Guerin, this oxide is obtained in the 
form of minute, lustrous, red crystals together with titanium trichloride and oxy¬ 
chloride when a mixture of hydrogen and titanium tetrachloride is passed over 
white-hot titanium dioxide. T. Kdnig and 0. F. von der Pfordten were unable 
to verify C. Friedel and J. Guerin’s observation. J. J. Ebelmen’s preparation was 
an amorphous black mass ; and C. Friedel and J. Guerin’s copper-red crystals were 
isomorphous with haematite from Elba, and with ferric oxide, and ferrous titanate, 
FeTi0 3 . The titaniferous iron oxides are supposed to be mixtures of ferric oxide 
and ferrous titanate. The ditrigonal crystals have the axial ratio a : c=l : 1-316, 
and a -87° 10'. P. Groth said that alumina, ferric oxide, chromic oxide, and 
titanium sesquioxide form an isomorphous family, and that the salts of the different 
members of this family are also isomorphous. C. Friedel and J. Guerin gave 
4*601 foT the sp. gr. E. Friedrich and L. Sittig gave 2130° for the m.p., and 18,000 
ohms for the electrical resistance at room temp. J. J. Ebelmen found the reoxida- 
tion of the sesquioxide is difficult and only proceeds at a very high temp. It is 
not acted upon by hydrochloric or nitric acid, but forms a violet-blue soln. with 
Bulphuric acid. P. Sabatier and B. Senderens said that when the sesquioxide is 
heated in nitric oxide or in nitrogen peroxide, it passes into the dioxide with 
incandescence, without forming the nitrate. 

E. Glatzel concluded that no salt of titanium monoxide is present in a Boln. 
of: the metal in hydrochloric acid, but a salt of the Bcsquioxide is formed. When 
a soln. of titanium tetrachloride is reduced by zinc, copper, or powdered silver 
obtained by reduction, and treated with ammonia or sodium amalgam, titanium 
trihydroxide, titanous acid, or titanous hydroxide, Ti(OH) 3 , is deposited as a 
brownish-red precipitate. Observations in this connection were made by J. J. Ebel¬ 
men, J. N. von Fuchs, F. von Kobell, W. Manchot and P. Richter, C. F. Raminels- 
berg, 0. F. von der Pfordten, C. Friedel and J. Guerin, and A. Piccini. According 
to E. Polidori, a soln. of titanium tetrachloride in 30 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
can be reduced by electrolysis, and when treated with sodium hydroxide gives a 
black precipitate of titanous hydroxide. T. Konig and 0. F. von der Pfordten 
obtained titanous hydroxide by the decomposition of sodium tit anti e, Na 3 Ti0 3 , 
by water. The last-named compound, Ti(ONa) 3 , or Na 3 Ti0 3 , was said to be formed 
among the products of the reduction of titanium dioxide by the vapour of sodium. 
It dissolves in dil. sulphuric acid, forming a violet soln., and it is readily decomposed 
by water, forming sodium hydroxide and titanous hydroxide ; it is not so readily 
decomposed by alcohol, 

Titanous hydroxide is oxidized with the development of hydrogen : 2Ti(OH) 3 
= 2 Ti 0 2 + 2 H 2 0 +Il 2 , and the same time the colour passes through various 
shades of brown, red, violet, and blue to white. W. Manchot and P. Richter 
found that when titanium sesquioxide is shaken with an aq. soln. of potassium 
hydroxide and oxygen, a considerably larger volume of oxygen is absorbed than 
corresponds with one eq. of oxygen. The hydrogen peroxide primarily formed 
is reduced partially by the titanium sesquioxide, the remainder of the peroxide 
oxidizing the titanium dioxide to pertitanic acid on acidification or possibly even 
in the alkaline soln. If a thick milk of lime or baryta-water is used in place of the 
potassium hydroxide, the hydrogen dioxide formed is not reduced by the titanium 
sesquioxide or dioxide, and the whole of the oxygen absorbed is found in the form 
of hydrogen dioxide. If the soln. of tervalent titanium in sulphuric acid is boiled 
with potassium hydroxide, it evolves a vol. of hydrogen equal to that of the oxygen 
absorbed on shaking the alkaline soln. with oxygen. The acid soln. also evolves 
hydrogen when boiled, but only extremely slowly. When shaken with oxygen, a 
soln. of tervalent titanium in sulphuric acid containing ferrous ammonium sulphate 
absorbs a still larger excess of the gas, and the soln. contains ferric oxide, whereas 
an acid soln. of ferrous ammonium sulphate alone does not absorb a measurable 
vol, of oxygen. When titanium sesquioxide is added to a soln. of chromic and 
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hydriudic acids dissolved in the requisite amount of water, the liberated iodine may 
be estimated by thiosulphate. For the oxidation, 3 gram-atoms of oxygen were 
required for 1 gram-atom of titanium. The oxidation of titanium sesquioxide 
with permanganic acid in the presence of tartaric acid also led to a similar result. 
E. Knecht found that titanium sesquioxide or its hydroxide, prepared by pre¬ 
cipitation from a soln, of the trichloride by sodium hydroxide is a powerful solid 
reducing agent; it converts alkaline nitrate soln, to ammonia; azobenzene to 
hydnizobenzene, etc. Jt is a convenient agent for reducing in neutral or ammoniacal 
soln. without a trace of the reducing agent passing into soln. 

An cording to IT. SL ('. Prville, if n current of hydrogen chloride accompanied by 
u reducing agent, say hydrogen, be passed over titanium dioxide at a red heat, small 
rectangular crystals of deep indigo-blue colour nnd with the composition Ti a O fi ore 
obtained. This may be regarded as TioO a .TiO*, or litanyl dititanite. Ti0(Ti0 2 ) 3 , i.e, 
O : Ti.O(Ti()).O.Ti : O. The same compound was made by C. Friedol and J. Uueriu. 
M. Hilly obtained the oxide in a crystalline form when hydrogen c hloride is present. 
It. was assumed by C. F. Ram me Is berg that this oxide is present among the products 
obtained by reducing a soln. of titanium tetrachloride with zinc —vide supra. 0. F. von 
der Pfnrdtnn supposed that this oxide is formed when heated titaniurn dioxide is reduced 
in a current of hydrogen, but he later showed that, the composition more nearly approxi¬ 
mates to Ti 7 O l2 , or 2Ti 3 0,.3Ti0 ai or titanous titanate, Ti, t , "(TiU 4 ) 1 . 

J. B. L. Rome tie lisle, 4 and S. It. 1. Equos a Born referred to a schorl rouge 
on pourpre, which, according to R. J. 11 any, is the .same as A. L. Lavoisier's spoilt 
adamantin brun-rouge dire. A. Estjicr described schorlarligcr granat ; and 
M. 11. Klaproth a rot her schorl. All these minerals are regarded as varieties of 
what R. Kir wan called tit unite not what is now known as litanite or spheric. 
H. B. de Saussure called a variety of schorl rouge from the Alps, sagenite ■■ -from 
uayypnp a net—in allusion to the interlacing and reticulation of the ac-iculur 
crystals, J. 0. Dehuiietherie called a variety from Crispalt, St. Gothard, cr is pile. 
A. G. Werner applied the term rutile to this mineral in allusion to its colour - 
rut Hus, red. H. J. Haiiy also called it tit anti oxgde. 

W. E. Hidden called a variety from North Carolina edisonite —after T. A. Edison. 
I). L. (j. Karsten applied tho term irigrim from nigv-r, black—to a black ferruginous variety 
discussed by 0. F. Kammelsberg, W. B. Smith, and A. von Lasaulx, and called by 
W. A. Lnmpadius, schwa rzer Oranat. H. ltoso proved that rutile consists only of titanium 
dioxide associated with a small quantity of iron oxide, h. J. 1 gelslrom t idied a variety 
from Jjicksborg, Sweden, dickftbrrgilr, and M. Wei bull mid A. FpmarU showed that it is 
rutile. A black mineral from Diary, South Australia, was nulled dcividitc by D. Alawson, 
and shown by E. 11. Rennie and W. T. Cooke to have about i50 per cent, titanium dioxide, 
associated with iron rare earths, uranium, vanadium, and chromium ; it approximates 
FeO.CbjjOr, 5Ti()>. J. V. Jauovsky found black grains of a mineral which he railed i write 
at Iserwie.se, Bohemia ; its composition corresponds with FoTi^O^ A black variety 
of rutiIn with over 10 per cent, of ferric oxide obtained by N T . von Kokscharoff from the 
Ilmen Mts., Russia, was called ihnenorutile. 

J. B. L. Rome de Lisle referred to a schorl bleu indigo ; and J. L. Bounion, to 
a schorl octavdre redangultiire. Similar minerals were called ovtaedrite by H. B. de 
Saussure ; octahedrile . by J. D. Dana ; Disunite- from the locality, Bourg d’Oisans, 
Dauphine, where it occurred—by J. 0. Delametheric; and dauphmitc, by 
E. F. Glocker. R. J. Haiiy first called the mineral octafcdrite, but later used the 
term anatase from avaraois, erection - in allusion to the fact that c-axis is 
longer than that of rutile. L. N. Vauquelm showed that the chemical properties 
of auatase agree with those of rutile ; and H. Rose proved that powdered anatase 
has all the properties of calcined titanium dioxide. 

A. Levy found some rhombic crystals of a mineral from Snowdon, Wales, 
which he named brookite —after H. J. Brooke. W. Haidinger said that F. Soret 
had previously found a mineral like brookite accompanying the anatase at Bourg 
d’Oisans, Dauphins, and P. A. Dufrenoy said that F. Soret called it zurinilc -— 
after L. J urine of Geneve. According to A. Lacroix, no publication by F. Soret 
on this subject has yet been traced. F. S. Beudant, indeed, in 1824 said that 
titanium oxide occurs in nature in two distinct forms, one being rutile, and the 
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other occurs as unprismc rhomboidal. H. Rose proved that brookite, anatase, and 
rutile consist of titanium dioxide associated with a little iron oxide. 

0. U. Shepard called a mineral from Magnet Cove, Arkansas, arkansile , but the obser¬ 
vations of A. Broithaupt, J. I). Whitney, W. H. Miller, A. des Cloizeaux and A. Damotir, 
a F. Raminelsberg, and K. Hermann showed that brookite and arkansito are crystallo- 
graphically and chemically the same. Another mineral, called cunmnilc by C. U. Shepard, 
found at Chesterfield, Mass., is assumed by J. D. liana to be related to brookite. 

The main deposits of rutile 5 arc in Amherst and Nelson counties in Virginia; 
Quebec (Canada); Carinthia; Tran syl vania; neaT Kragero (Norway). Ilmenite 
is one of the chief constituents of the monazite sand of Ceylon and Travancore; 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, and Nyassaland (Africa) ; Mount Crawford (South Australia); 
Green bushes (West Australia) ; Forth district (Tasmania) ; many places in 
Queensland; and in the Taranaki sands and various other places on the west 
coast of New Zealand. Many analyses of rutile have been reported. 0 In the 
analyses, the iron oxide is usually determined as ferric oxide, but in some cases 
the iron has been determined in the two states of oxidation : 
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Pure rutile does not seem to occur in nature, and it is thought that rutile is a solid 
soln. of titanic oxide, Ti0 2 , with ilmenite, FeTiOg, and some ferric oxide. In the 
so-called iJmenor utile, iron tan tala te and coluiribate, Fe0.(CbTa) 2 0 5 , are present 
as well. The mineral is sometimes contaminated with a little oxide of vanadium, 
chromium, or tin. G. von Hevesy and V. T. Jantzen found no hafnia in the 
samples of rutile they examined. Samples from Brazil 7 have been reported with 
2 to 4 per cent, of stannic oxide, SnO«>, and samples from Black s Hill, Dakota, 8 
with 1-3 to 1**1 per cent. C. Friedel and T. Grandjean found 1 *75 per cent, of stannic 
oxide in rutile from Vaux, Rhone. A. G. Ekcberg 0 found 3 per cent, of chromic 
oxide in a Swedish rutile. II. St. C. Devil!c reported 0*323 per cent, of vanadic 
acid, and 0-48f> per cent, of molybdic acid in a sample from St. Yrieix ; and, accord¬ 
ing to II. Rose, 2*0 per cent, of manganese oxide. B. Hasselberg observed vanadium 
and chromium in samples from many localities. R. J. Haiiy called a grass-green 
variety tif.ane oxydti chr ami fire —chromiferons rutile. Some silica and magnesia 
are usually present. R. II. Brett and G. Bird described some titanic oxide 
crystals in clay crucibles. Analyses of anatase were reported bv II. Rose, 10 
A. Damour, L. N. Vaurpudin, J. I\ O’Reilly, and E. llussak ; and of brookite by 
II. Rose, R. Hermann, A. Damour, K. Romanowsky, and K. Pfnil. All three 
minerals have the same ultimate composition, and are different crystalline forms 
of titanium dioxide, Ti0 2 , or titanic acid. 

Rutile occurs in igneous, metamorphic, and sedimentary rocks ; and it is 
probably of pyrogen otic origin. It is common in gneiss, mica-schist, and phy Hites, 
and less common in granular limestone and dolomite. A. Bergeat 11 found it 
along with ilmenite and titauite. T. L. Watson and S. Taber found rutile 
associated with apatite. Rutile also occurs as a secondary mineral derived from 
ilmenite and titanite. The slight solubility of rutile in water and in soln. of 
sodium fluoride, and the crystallization of the mineral in such a soln. after 34 
days at 145observed by C. Doelter, indicate that some secondary rutile may 
be derived from the dissolution of primary rutile, or of titanic oxide leached 
from other rocks. The occurrence of rutile has been discussed by F. Zirkel, 
E. Kalkowsky, A. Cathrein, H. Behrens, H. Gylling, G. A. Sauer, Comte de Limur, 
V. Mann, etc. Anatase and brookite appear only as secondary minerals. Anatase 
occuts in small amounts in rocks of all kinds as an alteration product of titaniferous 
minerals.. The occurrence of anatase has been discussed by E. llussak, 11. Brauns. 
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A. Lacroix, G. Spezia, A. Schenk, F. Rollback, J. S. Diller, 0. Miigge, B. Dosa, 

J. B. Scrivcnor, H. RobIct, C. Schmidt, K. von ChinBtachoft, etc. H. Thuracn 
mentioned the occurrence ot biookito and anatase in a gloat ■variety oi. locks. 
Rrookite altcis into rutile \ and rutile into iimemte, and aphene. YY\e occurrence 
oi "biookitc lias been discussed by A. Muller, J. It. Blum, A. Lacroix, etc. 

The preparation o! titanium dioxide. —Amorphous titanium dioxide was made 
by F. Wohler , 12 and H. Rose by adding aq. ammonia to a soln. of titanium tetra¬ 
chloride, washing and calcining the precipitate; it is also made by the processes 
indicated in connection with the extraction of titanium— vide supra —namely, by 
fusing rutile or titanic iron ore with potassium carbonate, decomposing the mass 
with hydrofluoric acid; separating and crystallizing the resulting potassium 
fluotitanate, and decomposing its hot soln. with aq. ammonia ; or by heating 
titanic iron ore in a stream of chlorine and hydrochloric acid—the iron is volatilized 
as chloride, and the titanium dioxide remains : 2FeTi0 3 -f4IICl-f CL 2 FeCl 3 
+2Ti0 2 H-2H 2 0. H. Geisow described the extraction of titanium dioxide from 
rutile, etc. ; and G. Winkler, and G. Carfcaret and M. Devaux, the purification of 
commercial titanium dioxide. J. J. Ebelmen allowed that if the amorphous 
titanium dioxide be heated with boric acid, or better, with lnicrocosinin salt, in 
a pottery oven, golden yellow, acicular crystals of rutile were formed. According 
to G. Wunder, the crystals are sodium phosphotitanate, and not anatuse as ({. Rose 
assumed, or titanyl phosphate, TiOfFO^, as A. Knop supposed ; on the other 
hand, R. Brauns believed them to be titanium sesquioxide, and L. Ouvrard, rutile 
with titanyl phosphate and alkali titanophosphate, G. Rose, and A. Knop obtained 
fine crystals of rutile by heating for a long time amorphous titanium dioxide mixed 
with borax, or with borax and microcosmic salt. B. Doss used borax. J. J. Ebel¬ 
men also obtained rutile by heating the amorphous dioxide with potassium car¬ 
bonate. H. St, 0. Devi lie and H. Caron prepared rutile by heating to redness a 
mixture of amorphous titanium dioxide, silica, and stannic oxide. ' L. Bourgeois 
used barium chloride, as a flux ; F. A. Genth, potassium hydrosulphate ; and 
P. Hautefeuille, sodium silicate, tungstate, or vanadate ; II. Corrnimbmuf melted 
titanium dioxide with sodium carbonate, sodium tungstate, and as much tungstic 
oxide to n ak 1 . the composition of the fused tungstate that of the normal tung¬ 
state-crystals of rutile are formed ; with less tungstic acid, crystals of the alkali 
titanate are formed. II. Trail be also used sodium tungstate as wjent mtiieruHsateur, 
and he was able to add to the rutile appreciable quantities of iron, manganese, and 
chromium which are present as impurities in the natural mineral. T. Schuerer 
observed crystals of rutile in the cracks of the brickwork of a blast-furnace ; and 

K. End ell, in pottery glazes containing 5 to 10 per cent, of rutile. H. E. Merwin and 
J. C. Hostetter obtained crystals of rutile by the action of chlorine on titaniferous 
clays at KKXT-llOO 0 . F. Wohler heated titanium nitride in air, and obtained 
crystals of what were thought to be rutile, L. Michel obtained a mixture of rutile 
and pyrrhotite by heating a mixture of ilmcnite and pyrite. II. do Senannont 
heated amorphous titanium dioxide in the presence of carbon dioxide in a sealed 
tube at 200°. A. Daubree decomposed titanium tetrachloride by steam at a red 
heat and obtained crystals of the dioxide ; and II. St. C. Dcville passed hydrogen 
fluoride ox chloride over red-hot titanium dioxide and obtained crystals of rutile * 
if a reducing atm. be present, blue crystals of Ti0(Ti0 2 ) 2 were formed. Similar 
results were obtained by P Hautefeuille and A. Perrey The tlireeforms of titanium 
dioxide were studied by P. Hautefeuille. A mixture of potassium titanate and 
potassium chloride heated to redness in a stream of dry air mixed with hydrogen 
chloride furnished crystals of rutile. Similar crystals were obtained by heating 
to redness a mixture of titanium dioxide and potassium fluoride or calcium fluoride, 
or a mixture of titanium dioxide and potassium fluosilicate in hydrogen chloride. 
In these experiments, if the temp, exceeded 1040°, rutile was formed ; between 
800° and 1040°, brookite; and below 800°, anatase. 0, Lehmann discussed the 
transformation of one form into another, C. Friedel and J. Gu6rin heated to 
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* F. "W older heated titanium carbon it ride in a current ot steam and obtained 
crystals ot anatase ; and H. Rose obtained anatase by beating amorphous titanium 
dioxide- for a short time by means of a spirit-lamp. G. Rose found some crystals 
of anatase in the product obtained from a soln. of titanium dioxide in molten 
microcosimc salt. The process was examined by A. Knop, G. Wunder, B. Doss, 
and L. Ouvrard. F. A. Gentli found that some anatase accompanied the rutile 
when titanium dioxide was fused with potassium hydrosulphate. B. Doss’ attempts 
to make anatase with fused borax as agent min&ralisateur were not successful, 
rutile was always formed. P. Hautefeuille obtained anatase by the decomposition 
of titanium tetrafluorido by aq. vapour, at or near 860°; and also by heating 
titanium trifluoride in a current of air. P. Hautefeuille and A. Peirev found that 
hydrogen chloride has no action on titanium dioxide at a bright red heat, but under 
a press, of 3 atrn., anatase is formed at a dull red heat.; at the same temp, and 
under ordinary atm. press., hydrogen chloride has a mineralizing effect on the 
carbonate, oxalate, or sulphate, but not on the oxide. 

A. Dauhree made crystals of brookite by passing a mixture of the vapour of 
titanium tetrachloride, steam, and carbon dioxide through a red-hot. tube ; and 
also when the vapour of titanium tetrachloride is decomposed by heated lime. 
P. llautefeuille found that brookite is formed when potassium iluotitanato is 
heated in steam, and when hydrogen fluoride acts on titanium tetrachloride at 
a- temp, not exceeding 1040°. A mixture of titanium dioxide, calcium fluoride, 
and potassium heated in a stream of hydrogen chloride, silicon tetrafiuoride, and 
moist hydrogen, also furnished crystals of brookite, and a similar result was obtained 
when a mixture of titanium dioxide, silica, and potassium fhiosilicate was heated 
in a current of hydrogen chloride alone. 13. Doss obtained rutile, not brookite, 
from soln. of titanium dioxide in fused borax. 

The physical properties of titanium dioxide. —Purified titanium dioxide is 
colourless; the colour of the mineral forms is due to the presence of impurities, 
is usually reddish-brown passing into red, and sometimes yellowish, bluish, violet, 
black, and rarely, grass-green. In transmitted light, the colour is yellow, various 
shades of red, and violet, Anatase may be various shades of yellow and brown ; 
and sometimes indigo-blue or black. In transmitted light, the same colours may 
appear, and they are sometimes distributed zonallv or irregularly. Brookite may 
be yell owish- or reddish-brown or iron-black. In transmitted light the colour 
may be yellowish, reddish, brownish, or colourless, and rarely blue or bluish-green 
J. W. Retgers 13 said the colour ot rutile is largely determined by the 
titanium dioxide and not by the ferric oxide. L. Wbhler and K. von Kraatz- 
Koschlau obtained colours ranging from bluisli-black to greenish-black with 
titanium sesquioxide as the tinctorial agent. Red rutiles were obtained only with 
the ferric oxide ; vanadium oxide had no effect on the colour. H. Traube melted 
mixtures of rutile with ferric oxide and obtained a dark brown product with 1-98 
per cent., and a black mass with 5-4 per cent, of ferric oxide ; manganese oxide 
gave a yellow tint, and the colour was bluish-black when 3 per cent, of this oxide 
was present. With chromic oxide, a green colour was obtained. R. F. Wagner 
said that the colour of titanium dioxide is determined by the treatment it has 
received. When moist ortho titanic acid is heated, there is a remarkable play of 
colours. The oxide becomes almost white when cold and citron-yellow when 
hot, and by continued heating the colour becomes more and more brownish. 

0. Hahn 14 studied the surface area of the particles of different forms of pre¬ 
cipitated titanic oxide in terms of adsorbed radioactive matter. The habit of the 
euhedral Crystals of rutile is commonly prismatic with furrows or striatums on 
the surface parallel to the c-axis, The crystals are often aeicular, very slender, 
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ot hair-like. Transparent quartz is sometimes penetrated thickly with acicular 
ot capillary crystals as illustrated by Fig. 6. This furnishes the so-called sagcnite. 
and crispite alluded to above ; and the veneris crinis of Pliny’s Historia Naturalis 

and the so-called fitches d'amour or 
I* Venus 9 hair stone are varieties of 
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quartz penetrated with acicular 
rutile. Rutile occurs compact and 
massive, and in granules. Anatase 
is usually octahedral, in habit acute 
or obtuse, and also tabular. It is 
rarely prismatic. The habit of 
brooidtc crystals is varied. The 1 " 
euhedral crystals are often tabular 
parallel to the (100)-face ; with the 
(lOO)-facc and the prismatic faces 
striated vertically. Sometimes the 
habit is prismatic with the (110)- 
fare dominant, resembling rutile. 
According to li. J. Haiiy, crystals 
of rutile belong to the tetragonal 
system ; and more exact measure¬ 


ments were made by A. Breitliaupt, G. A. Kenngntt, and W. H. Miller. The 
last-named gave for the axial ratio a : c- 1 : 0*044154 ; II. Baumhauer, 1 : 0*0439 ; 
and N. von Kokscharoll. 1 : 0*04418. The optical anomalies of rutile led 

E. Mallard to assume that it does not belong to the tetragonal system ; and 

F. Wallerant regarded rutile as monoelinio. G. Fried el, and W. J. Hollas 


considered the space-lattice to be tetragonal. Observations on the crystals of 
rutile were made by II. Baumhauer, R. L. Parker, G. vum Rath, F. Ilesseubcrg, 
C. O. Trechmann, F. Pisani, O. Lincio, H. Tertsch, A. von LasauJx, W. C. Brogger, 
P. von Jeremejelf, G. Tschermak, F. Rinne, D. Brewster, O. Mugge, M. Bauer, 
L. Calm, G. Rose, H. S. Washington and W. E. Hidden, etc. The crystals 
of anatase were examined by K. J. ITaiiy who placed them in the tetragonal 
system and the cognomen, as previously indicated, implied that the c-axis is 
longer than is the case with rutile. W. H. Miller gave for the axial ratio 
a : c- 1 : 1*7771. Observations were made by C. Klein, A. de,s Cloizeaux, 0. Lue- 
deckc, C. Vrba, A. Frenzel, A. Stelzner, R. L. Parker, 0. Pohl, F. Wiser, G. vom 


Hath, A. Brezina, G. Boeris, A. Levy, II. Buttgenbach, J. Bcckenkamp, G. Cesaro, 
R. W. Haare, 0. C. Farrington and E. W. Tillotson, H. P. Whitlock, W. Prinz, 
J. Schetelig, 8. L. Penfield, L. Colomba, A. Johnsen, II. Baumhauer, F. Millosevich, 
G. Soligmann, A. Sella, A. Streng, E. Bertrand, F. Hesscnberg, C. Busz, A. E. Robin¬ 
son, etc. The crystals of brookite, said F. S. Beudant, were confondue pendant 
long-temps avac le rutile. A. Levy found that they belonged to the rhombic system. 
N. von KokscharofI gave for the axial ratios a : b ; c—0*84158 : 1 : 0*94439. The 
crystals w r ere measured by K. Romanowsky, W. II. Miller, and A. des Cloizeaux. 
A. Schrauf tried to show that the crystals of brookite are really monoclinic, but 
both N. von KokscharofI and P. Grotli showed that this is not a correct inter¬ 


pretation. Further observations were made by C. Vrba, G. Lechner, A. W ichmann, 
F. Wiser, C. Palache, A. Fornaro, L. Brugnatelli, G. vom Rath, C. Busz, G. Rose, 
P. von Jemnejdf, G. F. Kunz and S. L. Penfield, A. Breitliaupt, E. S. Dana, etc. 
In addition to the three forms, rutile, anatase, and brookite, R. B. Riggs and 
J. S. Diller reported a fourth rhomb ohedral form occurring in thin iron-black scales 
as inclusions in the tourmaline of Hamburg, New Jersey, and De Kalb, New York. 
J. D. Dana, however, regarded it as a variety of ilmenite. 

The twinning plane and composition plane (101) of rutile are often geniculated, 
and there are contact twins of very varied habit. There is also polysynthetic 
twinning in thin lamellae parallel to (101), and the lamellae are of various lengtha, 
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and distributed irregularly in the crystals. The cleavage of rutile parallel to 
(HO) and (100) is distinct; and that parallel to (111) is in traces. This subject 
was studied by A. Breithaupt, 6. A. Kenngott, W. H. Miller, etc. 0. Miigge 15 
reports a parting due to twinning parallel to (902). The cleavage of anatase 
parallel to (001) and (111) is perfect; and those of brookitc parallel to (110) and 
(001) are indistinct and seldom observed in microscopic crystals. The corrosion 
figures of rutile with molten potassium fluoride, or hydrofluoride, were studied by 
H. Traube. Naturally etched crystals of anatase, and crystals etched with potash- 
Ive were studied by H. Baumhauer ; and the gliding planes of rutile, by A. Grulin 
and A. John sen. Observations on the optic axial angle of brookitc were made 
by A. Beer, 10 W. H. Miller, J. Grailich and V. von Lang, etc. J. Grailich gave 
27?=' Go 0 for the red ray ; and A. Schrauf gave: 

A API 67 661 592 589 555 534 486 

2E 58° 22' 55° 60° 45' 28° 56 / 30° lflp 0 33° 48' c. 70° 

A. des Cloizeaux measured the effect of temp., and found that by raising the temp, to 
redness, 27? changed from 42° to 4.7°; and U. Paniclii changed 2 E from 54° to 26° by 
cooling to —190''. 

Anatase is isomeric but not isomorphous with rutile. The X-radiogram has 
been studied by L. Vegan!, 17 H. Ilaga and F. M. Jagor, W. P. Davey, J. Becken¬ 
ham p, H. Torts eh, G. Greenwood, A. Johnsen, It. L. Parker, M. Born and 
O. F. Bo 11 now. and C. M. Williams. According to L. Vcgard, in the space lattice 
of zircon, ZrSi0 4 , the oxygen atoms are arranged in pairs about the zirconium and 
silicon atoms, and he considers that the constitutional mol. formula of zircon is 
accordingly ZrO^.SiOo, not ZrSi0 4 . The space-lattice of anatase can be derived 
from that of zircon by removing the zirconium atoms and their associated oxygen 
atoms, and substituting titanium atoms for the silicon atoms. The oxygen atoms 
are arranged in line with the titanium atoms with the lines parallel to the tetra¬ 
gonal axis. Hence. L. Vegard writes the mol. formula Ti0 2 . The estimated 
absolute dimensions of the space-lattices of rutile and anatase are given in 
Table II. 0. M. Williams’s data do not agree with those of L. Vcgard, and he 


TABLE II. — lUMENSlONS OF TI1E Sl*A OK -LATTICES OF It UTILE AND ANATASE. 


Ilut-ilo, (TiO,)j, 
Amitaso, TiO a 


Crystal axes in cm. 

^ Volume in c.c. j 

| Distance between 




the central Ti 

1 


atom ami Die 0 

a | c 

a : c 


atom cm. 

905 x 1U" B 5-R Xl0" 9 

1 : 0-64.4 

4-77 x 10” a * 

1-09 

5-27x10 « j 1137 X 10 -B 

1 :1-777 

2-60xl0“ Ja 

1-95 




assigns to the crystal unit a different structure. According to M. L. Huggins, in 
rutile and auatase, each titanium atom is surrounded by four equidistant oxygen 
atoms, and each oxygen atom by two equidistant titanium 
atoms, all at tetrahedron corners. F. Rinne represents the 
arrangement in the tetragonal unit by the drawing, Fig. 7. 

The observed data arc not yet sufficient to establish the struc¬ 
tures of anatase and rutile. 

G. Rose 18 assumed that rutile, zircon, and cassitcrite are 
isomorphous; and P. G-roth wrote the formulae TiTi0 4 and 
SnSn0 4l in order to emphasize their relationship to ZrSi0 4 . He 
also considered brookite to be related to tridymite, and anatase 
to cristobalitc. J. W, Retgers did not agree with the assumption that these 
minerals are isomorphous, ancl maintained that there is a chemical contrast between 
zirconium and silicon which is not characteristic of isomorphism ; titanium and 
silicon dioxides, said he, nichl die geringsle Neiyung zu inniger Mmhumj zeigen — 


Fin. 7.—Tho Te¬ 
tragonal Unit 
of Rutile—F. 
Riime. 
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this is illustrated by the rutile needles found in colourless crystals of quartz. Further, 
tin dioxide does not appear to he miscible with titanium or zirconium dioxide. 
Against J. W. Retgers’ view, H. Traube found that the corrosion figures of rutile, 
zircon, and cassiterite show the holohedral tetragonal symmetry. Some crystal¬ 
lographic data for the minerals rutile, TiTi() 4 ; zircon, ZrSi0 4 ; cassiterite, SnSn0 4 ; 
thorite, ThSi0. t , polianitc, MnMn0 4 ; and plattnorite. PbPb0 4 ,bv 8. Stevanovic, are 
shown in Table III. The mol. vul. axis ratios, and the topic axes increase with the 

TABLE III. —Clt Y3TAT.LO 0 HATH 10 PROPERTIES OF THE Is DIMORPHOUS DlOXlOJ&S. 


Mi no ral. 

Mol. wt. 

Sr. gr. 

Mol. vol. 

a : c 

Topic parameters 
x: <•> 

Rutile, TiO., . 

80-1 

4*24 

18-85 

1 : 0*6441 

2 08) : ] -984 

Poliunite, MnO a » 

87*0 

5*04 

17*26 

1 : 0*6647 

2*960 : 1-969 

Zircon, (Zr,Si)O s . , 1 

91*50 

4*70 

19*48 ! 

1 ; 0*6404 i 

3122 : 1*999 

Cassitnrito. Svi(.) 2 

150*0 

7*018 

21*44 j 

1 : 0*0726 1 

3*608 : 2*136 

Thorite, (Th.Si)O a . 

162*45 

6*40 

30*80 | 

1: 0*6402 i 

3*176 : 2*310 

Plattnerite, PbCh . 

238-0 

B'5U 

28-1.1 : 

1 : 8*6764 j 

3*468 : 2*345 


mol. wt. except in the case of polianitc, which probably does not belong to the series, 
as is also the case with silica. H. Buttgenbach, V. Goldschmidt, A. Schrauf, 
G. Wunder, R. Kuer, G. Linck, VV. T. Schuller, and M. Ladrey emphasized the 
crystallographic relationshp between the dioxides of tin, titanium, and zirconium. 
0. Lehmann discussed the transformation of one modification of titanium dioxide 
into the other. 

M. H. Klaproth 10 gave .1*180 for the specific gravity of titanium dioxide and 
C. J. B. Karsten gave .‘>9311. II. Rose found that when heated to 000°, the sp. gr. 
of the amorphous precipitate rose from 3*89 to 3-95; after exposure to a stronger source 
of heat for a longer time at 8004-13 ; and after vigorous calcination at i.UU0°- 
1200°, 4-255. P. Hautefeuille found that after fusion and pulverization, the sp. gr. 
was 4-1. IT. Fizcaii said that artificially prepared rutile has the same sp. gr. as the 
mineral. For rutile, U. M. Kersten gave 4*242 ; A. YiiTet, 4*325—1*248, and alter 
fusion, 4*241 ; M. Wei bull and A. Upmark, 4*2 ; R. Bdttger, 4*249 ; T. Seheerer, 
4 -244—4*215; A. Breithaupt, 4-250-4-291 ; It. Kupp, 4-420 at 0 U ; H. Miiller, 
4*56; A. von Lasaulx, 4-173-4-278. H. Geisow gave 4*21 for the sp. gr. of the 
strongly calcined oxide. For artificial rutile, J. J. Ebelmen found 4*200-4*283 ; 
and P. Hautefeuille, 4*3. A. cl es Cloizeaux and A. I) am our found the sp. gr. of 
rutile rose from 1*273 to 4*305 when heated in a current of hydrogen. Rutile con¬ 
taining appreciable amounts of tin or iron oxides has a higher sp. gr. For instance, 
W. B. Smith found a sp. gr. 4*288 for a sample with 3*77 per cent, of ferrous oxide ; 
F. A. Genth, 4*249 for a sample with 0-08 per cent, of ferric oxide; and 
W. P. Headden, 5*294 for samples with 7*92-8-10 per cent, ferrous oxide. 
L. N. Vauquelin gave for the sp. gr. of anatase, 3*857 ; N. von Kukscharoff, 3*815 ; 
E. Huasak, 3*794 ; F. Mohs, 3*820 ; A. Breithaupt, 3-750 ; C. Klein, 3*83-3'97 ; 
A. des Cloizeaux, 3-87 ; F. von K obeli, 3-82 ; 11. Rose, 3*890-3-912 ; and A. Daraour, 
4-06. For artificial anatase, P. Hautefeuille gave 3-7-3*9. The sp. gr. of brookite 
by H. Rose ranged from 4*128 to 4166, and on calcination, the sp. gr. became 
the same as that of rutile; A. Breithaupt gave 3-952 ; 0. F. KamraeJsberg, 
3-892-3-949 ; A. Dainour, 4-030-4-063; J. I). Whitney, 4-005 ; W. von Beck, 
4*200 ; M. Frodmann, 4-220 ; K. Romanowsky, 4*1-4-2 ; R. Hermann, 3*83 ; and 
N, von Kokscluiroif, 4*1389-4-1410. P. Hautefeuille gave 4-1 for artificially 
prepared brookite. 

J. B. Dana 20 tried to show that there is a simple relationship between the 
molecular volume and the crystallographic constants of minerals ; and he con¬ 
cluded that the relation,ship depended on mol. vol., and had nothing to do with 
chemical composition. G. T. Prior applied the theorem to estimate possible 
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values for the mol. wt. of the three forms of titanium dioxide. In the case of rutile 
and zircon, the mol. vols. 19 and 39 respectively, are nearly equal when the mol vol 
of rutile is doubled. This would make the mol. wt. of rutile Tl^O^ or TiTlO*. 
The close similarity of anatase with a mol. vol. 20, with calomel, mol. vol. 72, 
and matlockite, Pb 2 OCl 2 , mol. vol. 70, suggests that the mol. vol. of anatase is 
80, in agreement with Ti 4 0 8 . Likewise with the series brookite, mol. vol 19*6 ; 
tantalite, FeTa 2 O 0J mol vol 62*32 ; and hiihnerite, MnW0 4 , mol. vol. 42-133, 
approximate equality is obtained by multiplying by these values respectively by 
6, 2, and 3. This gives a mol wt. for brookite in agreement with Tifl0 12 . 
A. Sohrauf represented rutile by Ti 22 0 44 , anatase by Ti 40 O B0 , and brookite by 
Ti 43 0 8f{ ; be considered anatase to be a tit.anyl compound {(TiO)0} 40 . G. T. Prior 
also pointed out that the principle did not apply in the case of the homomorphous 
minerals, zincite, Zn0 2 . greenockite, CdS, anil iodyrite, Agl; and in the ease of 
scorodite, FeAs0 4 .2H 2 0, and gypsum, CaS0 4 2H 2 0, and the case of puchcrite, 
BiV0 4 , and edestine, Sr»S0 4 — -vide anorthite. F. A. Henglcin, and G. von Hevesy 
oomjfared the mol vol of the titanium, zirconium, hafnium, thorium, and cerium 
oxides. The hardness of rutile, etc., on Mohs’ scale is indicated in Table IV, in 


Tablk IV. —Thk r ot. ymoR rnoTJ 8 Titanium Dioxides. 



Sp. BT. 
1) 

JIarrInpas. 

Crystal 
vol., V 

vD 

Ratios or 
v ; 1) 

Mean j 
refractive 
iwlex, g j 

g-1 

J) 

Optical 

character. 

AnalfiHD . 

3-840 

5-5-0-0 

0-7108 ! 

2-7490 j 

273 

! 

j 2-5011 i 

0*3909 i 

Negative 

Brookito 

1 4-065 

5-5-6-0 

1 0-0667 

2-7101 i 

2*71 

| 2-5872 ! 

0-3905 

Positive 

Rutile 

| 4-239 

0 0-6-5 I 

i 0-0440 

| 2-7300 j 

2-73 

j 2-6042 ; 

0-3920 i 

Positive 


which some properties of the polymorphous forms of titanium dioxide are com¬ 
pared. The hardness was discussed by A. Reis and L Zinmiermann. J. A. Dbuts 
and P. E. Raaschou studied the viscosity of suspensions. E. Mad clung and 
R. Fuchs found the compressibility of rutile to bo 3-27 XlO” 12 dynes per sq. cm. 
P. W. Bridgman also measured the linear compressibility of rutile, and found 
at 30° Si// 0 —1 ’038p—0'70p“; and at 70° 8 !J! 0 ~l V\)Op- U'TOp 2 when taken parallel 
to the tetragonal axis; denotes press, ranging up to 12,000 kgrins, per sq. cm. 

H. Ivopp 21 gave for the coeff. of cubical thermal expansion of rutile, 0*000032 
between 14° and 46°; and H. Fizeau gave 0*042347 at 40°, and for the cocff. of 
linear expansion of rutile parallel to the chief axis, a—0*0g!)19, and perpendicular 
to that axis, a 0*0 5 714 ; A. Sr.hrauf gave respectively (Kir, 9943 and 0*U G 7192 for 
rutile at 17-5°. H. Fizeau gave 0*0 B 819 in the direction of the axis of isotropy of 
anatase, and when perpendicular to that axis, 0*0 5 468 at 40°; and A. iSchrauf 
gave respectively 0 , 0 6 6G724- and 0*0 b 28801 at I7-F>°; the last-named also gave for 
the three axes of brookite,0*0 4 144938,0*04192029, amUM) 4 220189. H. de Semirmont 
found the principal axis of rutile to be the long axis of the isothermal ellipsoid, 
and, according to E. Jannetaz, the ratio of the square roots of the thermal con¬ 
ductivity in the direction of the principal axis and of the base is 0-826 for rutile, 
and 1*34 for anatase. F. E. Neumann gave 0*1724 for the Specific heat of rutile 
between about 15 ° and 100°; II. Kopp gave 0*157 for rutile between 16° and 47°, 
and 0*161 for brookite between 19° and 49°. H. V. Re.gnault gave 0*17164 for 
titanium dioxide between 16° and 98° ; and A. Schuller and V. Wartha. 0*1779- 
0*1785. L. F. Nilson and O. Petterson found 0-1784-0-1787 for rutile between 0° 
and 100°; 0*171X1-0*1792 between 0 J and 211°; 0*1841-0*1844 between 0° and 300°; 
and 0*1906- 0-1931 between 0° and 440°. The corresponding molecular heats 
were 14*25,14*29,14*70, and 15*30 respectively. Like stannic oxide, white titanium 
dioxide becomes yellow and then brown when heated, and E. D. Clarke fused 
titanium dioxide in the oxyhydrogen flame. F. Born estimated titanic oxide to be 
dissociated to the extent of 10“ 18 into oxygen and metal at 2000°. The melting 
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point of rutile found by R. Cusack was 1560° ; C. Doelter gave 1980° ; 0. Ruff and 
co-workers, 1640° ; and A. L. Fletcher, 1610°. R. Cusack gave for brookite, 1610° ; 
R. Ricke gave for the m.p. of titanium dioxide, 1610°— vide titanium silicates. 
W. E. Mutt showed the boiling point of titanium dioxide to he below 3000°. 
W. G. Mixter found for the heat Ol formation of amorphous titanium dioxide 
by healing the metal with sodium dioxide : Ti+0 2 —TiOo-f 215*6 Cals. ; and for 
the heat of oxidation of the metal, 218-4 Cals. ; L. Weiss and H. Kaiser gave 97-772 
Cals. 

The indices of refraction of rutile were measured by K. Earwald, 22 0. Mugge, 
and G. Lincio. According to P. lies, foT rutile : 

/Mine. C-ltriD, D-Une. /?-lint. 6-line, 

w . ■ . 2-5469 2-5024 2-0030 2-0604 2-0705 

r 2-SISO 2-8377 2*8809 2-900!) 2-9838 

Values for anatase were obtained by D. Brewster, C. Klein, O. Bold, etc. 
E. A. Wiilfing gave for Li-light, a=2-5183, and tu~-iM523; for N a-light, 
a - 5018, and cu---2*I88G ; and for Tl-light, a~ 2*6066, and o>-- 2-5202. He also 
gave for brookite with Li-light, a—2*5108, jS--2 , 5-:l 1.8, and y 2*6 Ml ; with 
Na-light, a--2\58‘>2, 2*5850, and y— 2-74114 ; and with Tl light, a 2*0205. 

The birefringence of rutile is strong; from P. lies' data, y a 0*2804, 
A, Ehringhaus and Jl. Rose compared the dispersion and double refraction of the 
dioxides of silicon, titanium (rutile and auatase), and tin with their mol. wts. The 
optical character of auatase is negative, and the optical characters of rutile, and 
brookite are positive. The crystals may show an optical anomaly. E. Mallard 
found rutile may appear abnormally biaxial, and, as indicated above, he assumed 
that the crystals are normally rhombic or monoclinio. The phenomenon with 
rutile was also studied by A. Madehmg, and A. von Lasaulx ; and with auatase-, 
by A. Madelung, E. Mallard, A. des (Toizeaux, and A. von Lasaulx. The pleo- 
chroism of the crystals of rutile was studied by H. Traube ; those of auatase by 
C. Klein, A. von Lasaulx, and E. Wcinsehenk ; and those of brookite, by II, Thurach, 
J. Grailich, A. Michel-Levy and A. Lacroix, and L. Bru gnat ell i. J. July attributed 
pseudo-opaque patches in crystals of anatase to internal multi-reflections. Accord¬ 
ing to J. Kdnigsberger, the ultra-violet absorption spectra of rutile, anatase, and 
brookite have maxima at 0*380/a; V. von AgafniiolT found anatase to be trans¬ 
parent for ultra-violet light, as far as the cadmium line, and rutile, as far as the 
line 3/x. 1\ I tea also studied the absorption and extinction eoeff. of rutile. 

W. W. Cobleutz found the ultra-red transmission spectrum of brookite showed no 
bands, but there was a depression in the curve at 3*l/x ; rutile was rather more 
opaque* than brookite. The ultra-red reflection spectrum of rutile had maxima 
at 10-ljLt, 10-6ft, II fi, 11-7/x, and 13-G/i; and the ultra-red emission spectrum had 
maxima at 2-1 /a, 3-2/x, 5*3 ft, and 7*0 fi The mineral has a bright red colour at 1U00'\ 
T. Liebiseh and IL Rubens studied the reflecting power of rutile for the lung infra¬ 
redrays ; and II. R. Robinson, and I). Coster, the X-ray spectrum. A. do Gramont 
studied the spark-spectrum of rutile, anatase, and brookite. N. von Kokscharofl 
observed a thermoluminescence with a reddish-yellow glow, when anatase is heated. 
The calorescence 5. 33, 10—of titanium oxide was studied by J. J. Berzelius, 
L. AVohler, M. E. Chevrail, G. Wagner, and H. Rose. J. Bohm showed by 
X-radiograms that the phenomenon is connected with the passage from the 
amorphous to the crystalline state. E. L, Nichols and co-workers studied the 
flame luminescence and spectrum of incandescent titanium dioxide as well as 
the luminescence in ultra-violet light, and in the cathode rays —ultra-violet light 
did not excite luminescence. H. J. Spanner studied the emission of electrically 
charged particles by heated titania. W. Crookes, and E. L. Nichols observed the 
luminescence of rutile when exposed to the cathode rays. 0. Do el ter found 
brookite to be more transparent than rutile to the. X-rays. 

According to F. Beijerinck, 23 the electrical conductivity of rutile, anatase, 
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or brookite is inappreciable at ordinary temp., and C. Doelter said that this remark 
also applies to rutile below 950° ; at 1150°, the sp. resistance of a plate of rutile is 
950 ohms, and at high temp, the mineral conducts very well. W. Schmidt found 
the dielectric constant of rutile to bo greater than that of any other mineral he 
examined, being 173 parallel to the principal axis; 89 perpendicular to that axis ; 
and 117 when in the powdered form. For brookite, W. Schmidt gave 78 ; and for 
powdered arkansite, 12. The Metal and Thermite Corporation, and S. J. Lubowsky 
prepared a conducting mixture by heating the dioxide in a reducing atm. 
E. T. Wherry found rutile showed no evidence of the rectification required 
by a radio-detectoT ; but octahedrito and brookite were fair radio-detectors. 
H. S. Roberts and L. H. Adams also discussed this subject. B. Bavink studied 
the magnetic properties of rutile. 

The hydrates of titanium dioxide.—H. Rose, 24 and A. Knop obtained colloidal 
titanium dioxide ill a gelatinous form during the separation of iron from titanium 
by adding tartaric acid to a hydrochloric acid solo.; on the addition of aq. ammonia, 
the titanium oxide is precipitated as a gelatinous mass. This is washed with water. 
K. A. Schneider used a similar process and purified the gelatinous product by 
dialysis. 0. F. von dor Fiord ten melted a mixture of titanium dioxide and potassium 
carbonate, and digested the product with 3(1 per cent, hydrochloric acid without 
warming. The gelatinous residue was washed with cold water. T. Graham 
obtained the hydrosul of titanium dioxide by dialyzing a soln. of precipitated 
titanium dioxide in hydrochloric acid; with cone, soln., a hydrogel is formed. 
11 o sui d : 

Liquid t itanic acid is prepared by dissolving gelatinous titanic arid in a small quantity 
of hydrochloric acid, without, heat, and placing the liquid upon a daily/or for several days. 
The liquid must not contain more than one per cent, of titanic acid, otherwise, it gelatinizes 
spontaneously, but it. appears more stable when dilute. 

Titanium dioxide thus resembles silica very closely in its power of forming colloidal 
sol and gel. S. Klosky and 0. Narzano obtained the best results in tin* prepara¬ 
tion of the gel by coagulating a soln. of the composition II( I-J-TiCG.nl 1 2 U with 
potassium, sodium, or ammonium carbonates. 8. GiixoUi studied the electros¬ 
mosis of titanic acid ; and K. van dor Grinten, the oataphoresis. T. Graham 
also made titanic alcogel, titanic cthcrogeL titanic wlp/nilogd, and titanic glyccrogd 
analogous to the corresponding compounds with silica. As in the analogous case 
of silica, it is believed that there exists an ortho titanic acid, H 4 Ti0 4 , or T i(OH) 4 ; 
a metatitanic acid, H 2 Ti0 3! or Ti(.)(0H) 2 ; and possibly other condensed forms. 
What is here called orthotitanic acid was called by II. Rose a t itan-ic add ; and 
metatitanie arid, ft-titanic acid. As H. Geisow emphasized, the hydroxide lias 
but a feeble acidic character, the basic character is marked. T. Carnelley and 
J. Walker found that the dehydration curves of silicic, and titanic acids exhibit 
no breaks Or evidence of the formation of definite hydrates. The titan ates do 
not exhibit the degree of complexity characteristic of the silicates. A form of 
titanic acid analogous to the. so-called /3-stannio acid has not been prepared. A 
comparison of the stannic and titanic acids was made by H. Rose and R. Weber, 
and 0. F. Rammelsberg. 

According toll. Rose,- 5 orthotitanic acid, Ti(0H) 4 , or H 4 Ti0 4 , is obtained as a 
Voluminous white precipitate when ammonia, or an alkali hydroxide or carbonate 
is added to soln. of titanium dioxide in hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, prepared in 
the cold. It is also formed by decomposing potassium titanate with hydrochloric 
acid. The precipitate is washed with water and dried in the cold. If the temp, 
is raised, some metatitanie acid is formed. According to K. Bornemann and 
H. Schirmeister, orthotitanic acid may be precipitated from hot strongly acid 
soln. by the addition of ammonia without destroying its solubility in dil. acids. 
When metatitanie acid is dissolved in cone, sulphuric acid, boiling for more than a 
few minutes must be avoided, or an insoluble precipitate is formed. No difference 
in this respect is observed between ortho- and meta-titanic acids. G. Wagner 
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also found that the ortho-acid gradually passes into the meta-acid if it is allowed 
to stand for long in contact with water. According to L. Weiss and M. Landecker, 
when orthotitanic acid is washed with water, the filtrate is very prone to turbidity, 
but not if the washing liquid be 0*f> per cent. aq. ammonia ; or about one per cent, 
acetic acid, not mineral acids. The ammonia is very difficult to wash away from 
the precipitate produced by that agent. G. Wagner made the ortho-acid by 
decomposing the tetrachloride with much water. The colour of the hydroxide is 
white, but if foreign oxides be present, the colour may be reddish, reddish-yellow, 
or yellow. If some nitric acid be added to the soln. of titanium tetrachloride before 
the aq. ammonia is added, the precipitate is white after calcination. The presume 
of ammonium nitrate, said 0, F, von der Pfordten, prevents the formation of 
titanium nitride. H. Rose showed that while orthotitanic acid remains fully 
hydrated, it is soluble in dil hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, and the stronger 
organic acids, forming the corresponding salts ; but when heated, it loses water, 
and forms complex, less soluble hydrates. A. Deiuoly said that when orthotitanic 
acid is dried in vai uo, it is insoluble in acids, and in that respect it resembles tho 
meta-acid. When ignited, it forms titanium dioxide. According to V. Mens, when 
the hydrate has been dried 24 hrs. in air, it contains .TO-IT TWO per rent, of water; 
and after drying 1- 8 weeks, 2!) , K.V31 , 1I per cent., thus corresponding s\i! li Ti(() 1J) 4 . 
If the precipitate is dried 12 hrs over cone sulphuric acid, it contains TUHi dl-‘(2 
per cent, of water ; ami a similar result was obtained by W. IMfls. Aftri drying 
a week over conc. sulphuric acid, V. Merz found that tin* precipitate contained 2MI - 
28-717 per cent, of water; after exposure for 4 weeks, llHii) per cent. ; and after 
10 weeks, ]"»■(>!) per cent. II, Rose found 12\>d--l(r0n per cent, water to be present 
after drying ninny weeks over sulphuric and : and after exposure In diy air to 
constant weigh!, A. Pemoly found the. eompoMtion corresponded with 
dTiOo-dlJd). II. Ruse found that after drying in vacuo, over sulphuric acid, 
the composition approximated 2Ti0 2 -H 2 0 ; and J. Tuttwcheff, 2TiO si .‘Jll 1 d). Ac¬ 
cording to V. Merz. the hydrate dried at 00" corresponds with 4TiOo.;;JL<); and 
at 100 J , with 2 TiOo.H 2 G. A. Pemoly found 7-0 per cent, of water in the hydrate 
lined at 140°. T. JUatsubara showed that when refined titanic arid is dehydrated 
at temp, exceeding 4U) D , it acquires a yellow tinge. V. Pieher found the nit ho acid 
forms lakes with some dyes, but the anhydrides, or the hydrates id tin * bi or ter- 
valent oxides, do not form lakes. The ortho-acid gives an orange yellow coloration 
with tannin. 

II. Rose found that metatitanic acid, TiO(OH) 2 , or IlgTiOj. is precipitated from 
hot soln. Thus, boiling of an aq. soln. of titanium tetrachloride is attended by the 
partial precipitation of the meta-acid. When washed with water, it passes through 
the filter-paper as a turbid liquid, and at the same time clogs up its pores. This 
inconvenience does not occur if Die water used for the washing is mixed with an 
acid, alkali, or suit. The precipitation occurs more readily in the presence of a 
sulphate or sulphuric arid, owing to the inferior stability of titanium sulphate. 
The hydrolysis which occurs on boiling a slightly acid soln. of titanium sulphate 
is utilized m quantitative analysis. The action was disrussod by A. Pemoly, 
E. Riley, K. Born cm aim and II. Sr hi rule is ter, L. Weiss and M. Landeckcr. II. Pellet 
and (J. Fribourg, P, Holland, P, Forbes, J. Brakes, C. Baskerville, A. Leclerc, etc. 
L. L6vy showed that on boiling for (i hrs. soln. with n gnus, of free II 2 S0 4 per 
100 o,c. (the tirsl soln. had a slight excess of potassium hydroxide) : 


nil 2 SO a 

• 

. 0-000 

0-000 

0-000 

0-083 

Oil 1)0 

1 -000 

5*706 

TiO J tJsfnJ 
A1U * \1>I 

• 

. u oho 

0 036 

0 080 

0-086 

0-080 

0-082 

0 030 

. 

. 0108 

0-100 

0-047 

0-036 

0-085 

0-080 

0 000 


Hence, if too much sulphuric arid be present, the titanium dioxide will bo imper¬ 
fectly precipitated. The precipitate is washed with hot water. The last traces 
of sulphuric, acid arc difficult to remove 1 . V, Merz washed with an armnoniacal 
soln., but II. Ruse, and A. Pemoly found the last traces of ammonia are then difficult 
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to remove. H. Rose made the meta-acid by fusing a titaniferous mineral with 
potassium hydrosulphate, and boiling the aq. soln. of the cold mass. A. Demoly 
boiled a mixture of water, titanium tetrachloride, and barium carbonate, and 
obtained tabular crystals of the meta-acid; he also obtained the meta-acid by 
drying the ortho-acid in vacuo, or heating it to 140°; F. P. Dimnington made 
some observations on this subject. R. Weber obtained the meta-acid by the action 
of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*25, on the metal. The meta-acid is a white powder which 
It. Rose found to be insoluble in water ; almost insoluble in dil. acids ; and soluble 
in hot cone, sulphuric acid. He observed no caloresconoe during the ignition 
of tlie meta-acid. V. Merz found that the meta-acid slowly loses water, and after 
many weeks’ drying in air contained 1848-19-22 per cent. of. water ; and after 24 
hours’drying over cone, sulphuric acid, it contained water crj. to Ti0 2 Ji 2 0 ; and 
after 6 to 10 weeks’ drying. 2Ti0 a -H 2 0. After drying in vacuo, A. Dernoly found 
water cq. to ‘VI i0 2 .2H 2 0 ; he also found 12 per cent, of water present after drying 
at 140°; and J. Tuttschefl, 22-15-22-46 after drying at 120°; and 12*95 at 1105 
V. Merz found that when dried at 

wr--7n* ioo° i2o° rjo” ir»n # itd 

Per rent, IDO 9*15--10-91 6-83 5-17 5 46 5-05 5 53 4*22 4-16 4 17 4 53 

Ratio TiOj : H 2 ( ) 3:1 4:1 5 : l 

O. H. Milligan and E. E. Reid found that titanic acid gel is about half as active as 
silica gel in promoting the esterification of alcohol. II. IMieinboldt and E. W edckiiul 
studied the absorption of dyes by titanic acid ; and A. M. Mnrley and J. K. Wood 
showed that- the relatively greater surface of a-titanic acid, prepared with cold soln., 
gave it a greater absorptive capacity for dyes than /3-titanic acid, prepared from 
boiling soln. Titanic acid prepared from alkaline soln. adsorbed basic but not 
acidic dyes ; but titanic acid precipitated from slightly acid soln. adsorbs acidic 
but not basic dyes ; while titanic acid, precipitated bv calcium carbonate from soln. 
of titanic chloride, had a relatively low adsorptive, power, but adsorbed both acidic 
and basic dyes. The difference in behaviour of titanic acid obtained from acid 
and alkaline soln., respectively, may be attributed to the amphoteric character of 
titanium hydroxide, resulting in the formation in the one case of a highly basic 
titanium salt, and in tbe other, of an alkali titanatc ; or it may be accounted for by 
the adsorption of hydrogen- or hydroxyl-ions, giving positively and negatively 
charged colloidal particles, respectively. Titanic acid, obtained by precipitation 
with calcium carbonate, would be neutral and have no preference for negative or 
positive ions of basic or acidic dyes. 

The chemical properties of titanium dioxide. —O. F. von der TTordtenV-G 
comparison of the properties of the three titanium oxides is shown in Table V, 


Table V.— Comparison of the Riiopehtier of the Titanium Oxides. 



TIClj 

Ti/h 

Til) 

Ether reaction 



Brown 

Ammonia 

White 

Bluish-black 

Black 

Sod. phosphate 

White 

Bluish-white 

Bluish-black 

Sod. oxalate . 

White 

Y ell o wish-brow n 

Greenish-brown 

Sod. acetate . 

White 

— 

Greenish-black 

Rot. forrooyanide 

i Reddish-yellow 

Brownish red 

Dark brown 

Rot. ferricyanide 

Yellow 

Coffee-brown 

Reddish-brown 

Tannin .... 

Orange 

Brown 

Reddish-brown 


where Ti0 2 is represented by a mixture of titanium chloride and alcohol diluted 
with water ; Ti 2 Og, by the violet soln. of titanium trichloride, or the green soln. 
from potassium lluotitanate in hydrochloric acid ; and TiO, by an aq. soln. uf the 
dichloride. II. Rose Baid that hydrogen lias no action on titanium dioxide at a 
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red heat. H. von Wart, mb erg was unable to reduce titanic oxide to the metal 
by hydrogen at 10 atm. press, at 2500°, H. Gall and W. Mancliot found that 
quadrivalent titanium compounds form an equilibrium condition with tcrvalent 
titanium when heated with hydrogen in the presence of platinum. J, J. Ebelmen's 
and 0. F. von der I’fordtens observations on the reduction of heated titanium 
dioxide by dry hydrogen have been discussed in connection with the lower oxides. 

F. BischolT and H. Adkins measured the adsorption of hydrogen by titania. 

G. A. Konngott found that powdered rutile moistened with water reacted alkaline. 
0. Pod tor found rutile to'bo slightly soluble in water, and more so in a so In. of sodium 
fluoride ; after heating for ol days to M V’, the mineral partially recrystaJlized. For 
the act ion of hydrogen dioxide, vide titanium trioxide. L. Weiss and M. Landecker 
noted the accelerating influence of liydrogen dioxide on the rate of dissolution of 
titanium dioxide in acids, but. 0. Hahn and H. Gille could not confirm this; they 
found titanic acid is quite soluble in sulphuric acid soln. of hydrogen dioxide, and 
becomes less soluble in the presence of tan tali c acid ; they also found that the soln. 
is, ultramicToscopioally. a true- soln. According to L. Sehuim, when titanium 
dioxide is triturated with barium dioxide, a deep reddish-yellow colour appears 
which becomes deep yellow when an acid is added. The coloration disappears by 
reduction with zinc., or with ferrous or stannous chloride. 

According to 0. Friedel and J. Guerin, when titanium dioxide is heated in a 
stream of chlorine, some titanium tetrachloride is formed and oxygen evolved ; 
if the dioxide is mixed with carbon, carbon monoxide and the tetrachloride are 
formed. The affinity of titanium dioxide for acids, said 11. Rose, is very feeble. 
The crystals of the mineral, and of the ignited oxide dissolve only in hydrofluoric 
acid. M. E. Pennington said that the ignited oxide dissolves in this acid very 
slowly; and it the oxide has been calcined to about 1000°, it is virtually insoluble 
in hydrofluoric acid ; the oxide calcined at TOO" soon dissolves in. this acid. Soln. 
of titanium dioxide in various acids are obtained by using the hydrated oxide. 
If. Rose added : The dissolution is effected slowly, but the action is faster if; cone, 
acids slightly warmed be employed than is the case with hot dil. acids. The 
hydrated titanium dioxide precipitated by ammonia, and washed with cold water, 
dissolves the most readily ; that which has been washed with hot water less readily ; 
and that obtained by boiling a dil. .soln, in hydrochloric acid, least readily. L Weiss 
and M. Lo miocker found the hydrated dioxide dissolves more quickly in hydro¬ 
chloric acid t han it does in nitric or sulphuric acid. They also state t hat titanium 
dioxide is insoluble in perchloric acid. II. Trail be studied the etching of rutile 
with potassium fluoride or hydrolluoride. According to E. Schulze, when titanium 
dioxide is ignited with an alkali chloride in the presence of oxygen, there is a slight 
decomposition ; and irv the absence of oxygen titanium dioxide is without action 
on potassium iodide. 

For the action of sulphur, vide titanium sulphides. According to II. Rose, 
when strongly heated in a stream of hydrogen sulphide, titanium dioxide is black¬ 
ened, but the colour is restored when the product is calcined in air. E. F. Smith 
found that when heated iu the vapour of sulphur chloride, rutile forms titanium 
tetrachloride. G. Parzons and F. Eourion found that a mixture of chlorine and 
SC1 2 vapour at a red heat forms 2Ti(T 4 .8Cl 4 ; and that with thionyl chloride, a 
similar complex is produced. According to H. Rose, when the vapour of carbon 
disulphide is passed over heated titanium dioxide, carbon monoxide and dioxide, 
and titanium sulphide are formed. L. Wohler and co-workers found titanium 
dioxide acts as a catalytic ugent in the oxidation of sulphur dioxide to the trioxide. 
Titanium dioxide in its diiTerent forms is insoluble in sulphuric acid ; but the hot 
acid slowly transforms the powdered dioxide into sulphate— vide hydrofluoric 
acid. K. Born cm aim and H. Schirmeister said that titanium dioxide which has 
been heated to 1000° is virtually insoluble in sulphuric acid ; but if the temp, of 
ignition has not exceeded 700 fi , dissolution in cone, sulphuric acid occurs in 15 min. 
It. D. Hal] and E. F. Smith found that a mixture of 40 grins, of water and 70 gnus, 
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cf sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1145, dissolved 0 33 grm. titanium dioxide in 15 min. 
M. Blondel found that rutile readily dissolves in cone, sulphuric acid when heated 
to about 225°, but if the temp, of the acid exceeds 225°, a layer of sulphate forms 
on the surface, protecting the mineral from further attack by the acid. According 
to L. Weiss and M. Landeckcr, the speed of dissolution of ignited titanium dioxide 
in sulphuric acid is augmented by hydrogen dioxide; they also stated that the 
hydrated dioxide dissolves more slowly in sulphuric acid than it does in nitric 
or hydrochloric acid ; and K. Bornemarm and H. Schirrneister, less rapidly in 
sulphuric acid than in hydrofluoric acid. The fusion of titanium dioxide with 
potassium hydrosulphate readily brings about the complete soln. of titanium 
dioxide. K. Bornemann and H. Schirmeister add that it is not necessary to dissolve 
the product in cold water, for if dil. sulphuric acid be used, dissolution is complete, 
even if the liquid is boiled. P. Muller attempted to obtain titanium alloys free 
from sulphur, together with volatile titanium sulphides, by smelting a mixture of 
carbon, rutile, and nickel sulphide or iron sulphide in the electric arc furnace. 
The quantities were mixed according to the equations : TiO a +'FcS+2C —TiS+Fc 
-(“200 or 5TiO 2 +3FeS+10C--=Ti 2 Ss+3(Fe J Ti)+l()CO, but it was found possible, 
to obtain an iron-titanium alloy free from sulphur only by employing a double 
quantity of rutile and so large an excess of carbon that the iron and a portion of the 
titanium could form carbides. Similar results were obtained with nickel matte 
when a large excess of rutile was employed; in no case did the double carbide 
retain any appreciable amount of sulphur. The high current consumption is 
opposed to the economical application of the method, and the chief result of the 
investigation is to show that titanium, like silicon, acts at high temperatures as a 
desulphurizing agent. 

According to F. Wohler, the affinity of nitrogen for titanium is great enough for 
the two elements to unite at a high temp., forming the nitride (q.v.) ; but F. AVolder 
and H. St. C. Deville observed that no nitride is formed at a bright red heat in a current 
of hydrogen and nitrogen, but the oxide assumes a greyish-black colour. F. Wohler 
also found that with the dioxide at. a red heat, ammonia forms water, hydrogen, 
and titanium nitride. H. Rose said that titanium dioxide is not changed when 
heated with ammonium chloride, but if the dioxide is associated with stannic oxide, 
some titanium tetrachloride is formed. For the action of nitric acid, vide hydro¬ 
chloric acid. L. Weiss and M. Landeckcr found that the hydrated dioxide dissolves 
more slowly in nitric acid than it does in hydrochloric acid, and more quickly than 
in sulphuric acid. C. F. Rammolsbcrg found that molten potassium nitrate is 
without action on titanium dioxide. R. Weber observed that titanium dioxide 
is decomposed when heated in the vapour of phosphorus pentachloride, and 
•L TuttsohefE found that phosphoryl chloride and a compound, TiUl*.i‘Cl 5 , is 
formed (tj.v.)\ Titanium dioxide dissolves in molten borax, or micro cosmic salt, 
and gives an amethyst blue in the reducing flame, and a pale blue in the oxidizing 
flame. The reaction was studied by J, J. Berzelius, It. Bunsen, E. Riley, G. Rose, 
E. J. Chapman, It. Brauns, etc. L. Weiss and M. Landeckcr found that a fused 
mixture of two parts of sodium carbonate and one of borax readily dissolves titanium 
dioxide. 

H. Rose said that titanium dioxide is reduced to the metal by carbon at a white 
heat. According to F. Wohler and H. St. C. Deville, when a mixture of carbon and 
titanium dioxide is heated in a carbon crucible, there, is formed KoIilcnMoffstiek- 
off titan —the nitrogen comes from the air. By heating titanium dioxide in an 
electric arc-furnace with carbon electrodes at 50-70 volts, and 100 amps., H. Moissan 
found that the blue oxide is formed ; with 350 volts, the nitride is formed ; with 
1200 volts, the carbide is formed ; with 1000 volts, the titanium has 15*3 per cent, 
of carbon; with 1200 volts, 11-2 per cent, of carbon. I. L. Bell found that when 
the dioxide is heated in a current of carbon monoxide, about FT per cent, of oxygen 
was lost, and some carbon was formed. F. Gobel also studied the reaction; bub 
H, Rose sgid that there is no action at a red heat. F. Bisclxoil and II. Adkins 
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studied the adsorption of carbon dioxide by titania. According to E. A. Demarpay, 
and P. Camboulives, titanium dioxide heated to about 40()°-430° in the vap. of 
carbon tetrachloride, furnishes titanium tetrachloride, but, according to L. Meyer, 
there is no reaction if the dioxide is heated to a very high temp. Fused alkali 
carbonates react with titanium dioxide, fonning titaimtes (7.V.). K. Bornemann 
and H. Schirmeister found that after fusion with alkali carbonate, and dissolution 
in hydrochloric acid, the residue is difficult to wash, and readily passes through the 
filter-pajjer; and that this is avoided by the use of sulphuric acid (1 : 2) in place 
of hydrochloric acid. H. Geisow said that no titanium is removed by washing 
with water the mass obtained by fusing alkali carbonate and titanium dioxide. 
The reactions of titanium dioxide and the alkali carbonates have been studied by 
D. P. Smith, T. Scheeror, and K Mallard. C. F. Rammelsberg found that titanium 
dioxide is not attacked by potassium cyanide. A. Benrath found that titanium 
dioxide in the presence of alcohol or oxalic acid is reduced in light. P. Sabatier 
and A. Mailhe found that calcined titanium dioxide is reduced by the vapour of a 
primary alcohol at 350°-400 C1 ; and they studied the catalytic influence of titanium 
dioxide on the formation of ethers, and on the decomposition of formic acid. 

O. N. Hinshelwood and B. Topley found the. heat of activation of titanic oxide in 
the reaction H.COOH--CO-f H 2 0 to be much greater than is the case with glass. 

P. Sabatier and A. Mailhe, and F, Bischoff and II. Adkins studied the catalytic 
action of titanic oxide in the dehydration of alcohols, c-tc. F. Bischoff and 
H. Adkins also studied the adsorption of ethylene and ethane by titania. A. Ivlmg 
also studied the catalytic effect of titanium dioxide on alcohol. Titanium dioxide 
alone is stable towards light, but C. Renz showed that it becomes markedly photo- 
semilive in the presence of certain organic liquids and reducing solo., particularly 
glycerol. G. Tammann found that silicon reacts with titanium dioxide at a high 
temp., forming titanium sesquioxide, and silica. L. Bourgeois studied the action 
of silica on titanium dioxide— vide titanium silicates—and he found mat when 
a mixture of stannic oxide, silica, titanium dioxide, and calcium chloride, is 
fused, crystals containing the dioxide are formed. According to L. Troost and 
P. Hautefeuille, silicon tetrachloride does not attack red-hot- titanium dioxide, 
but at 3G0°“370°, G. liauter found tliat a little titanium tetrachloride is formed. 

According to H. .Rose, sodium or potassium at a red heat reduces titanium 
dioxide. The reaction is accompanied by a moderate incandescence ; and in 
addition to the alkali oxide, a black powder, not susceptible of metallic lustre, 
is formed, and the product is considered to be a mixture of the metal and its oxide. 
T. Kdnig and 0. F. von dor Pfordtcn observed the reduction of heated titanium 
dioxide by the vap. of sodium, forming TiO, Ti 2 O a , and Na ;{ TiO ;J (<y.i\). A. Burger, 
and W. Huppertz found that titanium dioxide is reduced to the metal when 
heated with calcium. According to C. Winkler, and L. Gattcrmann, magnesium 
or zinc reacts with titanium dioxide with incandescence and partial reduction. 
For the reduction of the dioxide by alu minium , vide titanium, H. Baumhauer 
studied the etching of anatase with potassium hydroxide ; and found that after 
fusion with potassium or sodium hydroxide, the mineral is dissolved by acid. The 
fused alkali converts the titanium dioxide into a titanate {q.v.). 
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§ 8. The Titanates 

Titanium hydroxide, Ti(0H) 4 , is amphoteric since it dissolves in the stronger 
acids to form salts, and in the stronger alkalies to form titanates. The pertitamtes 
are described in connection with per titanic acid— vide infra. II, Rose 1 showed 
that titanic acid is so feeble that it is unable to displace carbonic acid from aq. soln. 
of the carbonates at ordinary temp. E. J. Mills and D. Wilson studied the reaction 
between potassium carbonate and titanic oxide, at 880°, and stated that owing to 
the evolution of carbon dioxide, the reaction is incapable of simultaneous inversion. 
I). P. Smith, however, has shown that when titanic oxide is fused with alkali 
carbonate, the reaction is reversible in an atm. of carbon dioxide. At 900°-l 100°, 
in an atm. of carbon dioxide at one atm. press., the conditions of equilibrium are 
0‘29NaXO 3 + 01OT1O* ^ 0*71Na.T:iO :t + xCXh ; and O65K 2 C0 3 + 0'G5TiO g 
^VobKoTiO 3 -bzCOo. The power of displacing carbon dioxide from carbonates 
diminishes from silica, titania, zirconia, to tlioria, and there is a corresponding 
increase in the basic power of the oxide. Expressing the solubilities in mgr ms. 
per 100 c.c. of soln., V. Auger found the solubility of titanic oxide in a 10 per cent, 
soln. of sodium hydroxide to be 2*0-2-5; and in a 8(5 per cent, soln., 6-10 ; in a 
10 per cent. soln. of potassium hydroxide, 80 -15 ; and in a 40 per cent, soln., 70—90 ; 
in a sat. soln. of potassium hydromrbomUe, 700 ; a sat. soln. of sodium carbonate did 
not dissolve titanic oxide, but with a 10 per cent. soln. of sodium hydrocarbonatc, 
the solubility was 25 ; a 3U per cent. soln. of potassium carbovalc , 2 ; and a sat. soln., 
30. AH the titanic oxide present in the three last-named soln. was precipitated on 
diluting and boiling. When one part of titanic oxide is fused with 40 parts of sodium 
hydroxide, and the cooled melt extracted with water, the only crystalline material 
obtained is a hydrate of sodium hydroxide., A little titanic oxide remains in soln., 
the majority being precipitated even from cone. soln. Fusion of titanic oxide 
with potassium hydroxide, etc., affords a me Instable soln. of a titan ate (containing 
up to 1800 mg. of oxide per 100 c.c.), but this deposits most of its titanium (leaving 
about IU0 mg. in soln.) in a few hours. Fusion of titanic oxide with sodium car¬ 
bonate also gives metastable soln., containing 10-25 mg of oxide per 100 c.c., 
all of this being precipitated on keeping. 

The titanates arc quite analogous to the silicates, and the two kinds of salt 
are isomorphoua. P. Groth emphasized how titanium dioxide replaces silica 
isomorphously in many minerals— e.y. iti biotite, augitc, olivine, etc.; and the 
oxides, zirconia, tlioria, and stannic oxide, may also replace silica isomorphously. 
None of these oxides, however, is known to form salts of such complexity as 
are formed by silica. A. Rosenheim and O. Sorgo, made some complex organic 
titanates. 

The old text-books refer to a salt, ammonium titanale, obtained by H. Rose 2 
as a coherent, flOccident precipitate easily washed on the filter. It is produced by 
adding aq. ammonia to the milky mixture of hydrated titanium dioxide and water ; 
or by precipitating a soln. of titanium chloride or sulphate with ammonia. It is 
probably colloidal titanium hydroxide with adsorbed ammonia. J. J. Berzelius 
found that a clear glass is obtained by fusing the right proportions of alkali carbonate 
and titanium dioxide. The glass devitrilies on cooling, and in so doing becomes 
red hot. According to H. Rose, when a mol of titanium dioxide is fused with 
an excess of potassium carbonate, one mol of carbon dioxide is liberated. Two 
liquid Btrata are formed—the upper layer contains an excess of potassium carbonate 
with but a trace of titanium dioxide, and the lower layer is normal potassium 
metatitanate, K 2 Ti0 3 . If the fusion is arrested before the action has ceased, the 
carbon dioxide still evolved from the interior of the mass, forces its way through 
the hardening surface and renders it uneven. L. N. Vauquelin made the same 
compound by fusing a mixture of titanium dioxide and potassium hydroxide. As 
indicated above, D. P. Smith, and E. J. Mills and D. Wilson studied the equilibrium 
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relations between potassium carbonate and titanium dioxide. Potassium meta¬ 
titanate forms a yellow fibrous mass which is more fusible than potassium carbonate. 
According to S/Motylewsky, the drop-weight of fused potassium, metatitanate is 
192 when that of water at 0° is 100 mgrms. The salt is decomposed by water into 
a soluble basic titanatc, and an insoluble acid titanate. A. Demoly prepared tetra- 
hydrated potassium metatitanate, K 2 Ti03.4Il 2 0, by boiling precipitated titanium 
dioxide with a soln. of potassium hydroxide ; or by fusing the dioxide with an 
excess of potassium hydroxide, and extracting the mass with water. On evapor¬ 
ating the soln., colourless, prismatic crystals are produced. The salt is very 
hygroscopic, and readily soluble in water ; the soln. has an alkaline reaction, and it 
gives m precipitate when treated with alcohol, or with a potassium, sodium, or 
ammonium salt. 

.According to L. N. Vauquelin, and It. Rose, hydrated titanium dioxide, and tho 
potassium titii.nat.es arn slightly soluble in an excess of potash-lye, and it is assumed that a 
basic titanate is formed. F. Wohler also obtained a basic titanate by dropping a soln. of 
titanium tetrachloride into nn excess of potash-lye ; the precipitate first formed redissolves, 
hut is re]ireeipiiuled on adding sulphuric acid. As indicated above, a soln. of a. basic 
titanate is formed when a fused rake of titanium dioxide and potassium hydroxide is 
digested with water. F. Karnruelsborg also noted tliat a precipitate is obtained by 
treatment* with hydrochloric, sulphuric, nitric, or oxalic acid, and that the precipitate is 
soluble in excess. J. U. (t. do Marignuc made some observations on this subject. L. i\. Vau- 
quoliu obtained a voluminous white mass of a hydrated potassium tit ana to by boiling 
titanium dioxide with potash-lye. 

A. Remedy ©blamed an amorphous dihydrated potassium paratriiifanate, 
ot KoTi^O-.^HoO, by adding potassium carbonate to a suln. of 
titanium tetrachloride. The product is insoluble in water. Y. Auger could not 
verify the existence of this compound, li. Hose found the residue obtained by 
treating potassium metatitanate with cold water approximated potassium te.ni- 
tilfinaU’-i KoOdiTiOo.-for MjII^O ; and A. Demoly obtained a similar substance by 
the. action of cone, hydrochloric acid on the paratrititanatc. The lnicrocrystallinc 
mass was found by If. Rose to be completely soluble in cold hydrochloric acid jf 
it has been washed with only cold water ; but after it lias been dried at 10U u , it 
is not completely soluble in that acid. The dried substance loses 11 18 per cent, 
of water at 100°. It ks decomposed into titanium dioxide and potassium chloride 
when mixed with ammonium chloride and ignited. H. Rose found that if the 
nietahexatit.auate, be digested with cone, hydrochloric acid and the soln. saturated 
with ammonia ami jittered, potassium dodccafitanafc, Ko0.12Ti()o, is formed. 
II. lleisow prepared etwenhydrated potassium dodccatitanate , I^O-l^TiOo.UIJijO, 
as a white crystalline powder by melting titanium dioxide with 8-10 times its 
weight of potassium carbonate, washing the product with water until the runnings 
are free from alkali, and drying over cone, sulphuric acid. The product is not 
completely dehydrated at 105 u . it is doubtful if these higher titanates are chemical 
individuals. 

J- J- Berzelius, and R. Bunsen observed with sodium carbonate and titanium 
dioxide phenomena similar to those observed with potassium carbonate. As the 
cooling glass ceases to glow, the evolution of heat is so great that t he mass again 
becomes red hot. 1C. Mallard reported the formation of sodium orthotitanate, 
Na 4 Ti0 4 , by fiusing sodium carbonate and titanium dioxide. II. Rose reported the 
formation of sodium metatitanate, Na 2 Ti0 3 , by fusing a mixture of titanium 
dioxide with 5-12 times its weight of sodium carbonate. As with potassium car¬ 
bonate, the upper layer consists mainly of sodium carbonate arid the lower layer 
sodium metatitanate. E. Mallard made analogous observations. D P. Smith 
studied the reversibility of the reaction. According to S. Motylewsky, the drop- 
weight of the fused salt is 21 6 when that of water at 0^ is 100 rngmis. Sodium 
metatitanate is decomposed by water, sodium hydroxide passes into soln., and a 
hydrated acid titanate remains as a residue. A. Demoly prepared tetrahydrated 
sodium mctatifanatc, Na a Ti0 s .4H 2 0, with properties like the corresponding 
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potassium salt; but V. Auger could not confirm this. P. J. Holmquist prepared 
this salt, using sodium fluoride as a flux. 

P. Cormimbceuf obtained what he regarded as a sodium sesqiitiitanatc, 
2Na 2 0.3Ti0 a , ix sodium mesotrititanate, Na 4 Ti 3 O fl , by heating for 12 hrs. five 
parts of sodium tungstate and a previously fused mixture of 2 parts of sodium 
carbonate and 1 of titanium dioxide at 800The milk-white, short, prismatic 
crystals are optically active, and belong to the monoclinic system. They are 
mac-led like the felspars. They are insoluble in water, but dissolve slowly in 
cold hydrochloric acid, more rapidly when heated. What P. Cormimbceuf called 
sodium trilitanatc, Na 2 0.3Ti0 2 , i.e. sodium paratrititanate, Na 2 Ti 3 0 7 , was 
obtained in long, highly birefringent needles by heating 10 parts of normal 
sodium tungstate and 5 parts of tungstic anhydride with a previously fused 
mixture of 2 parts of titanium dioxide and 4 parts of sodium carbonate. It is 
almost insoluble in boiling hydrochloric acid, and in sulphuric acid it dis¬ 
solves about as readily as titanium dioxide. P. J. Holmquist obtained white, 
lustrous, ncicular crystals of sodium paratrititanate by using sodium fluoride as 
a flux. The crystals belonged to the monoclinic system, and have the axial ratios 
a : b : c=l : — : 1-2340, and £—87° 48'. The sp. gr. varied from 3*352 to 3*5077. 
The crystals have a strong double refraction like those of zircon. Roiling cone, 
sulphuric acid completely decomposed the salt. G. Wimder also obtained 
Na 2 0.3Ti0 2 by melting sodium pliosphatotitanate with an excess of sodium 
carbonate. P. Cormimbceuf also made what he called sodium ditiltmatr, 
Na 2 0.2Ti0 2 , i.e. sodium mesodititanate, NaoTGOg, in imperfect crystals of similar 
form by heating 20 parts of normal sodium tungstate and 5 parts of tungstic 
anhydride with a previously fused and finely powdered mixture of 4 parts of 
titanium dioxide and 8 parts of sodium carbonate. The crystals are insoluble in 
water and are very slowly attacked by cold hydrochloric acid, but dissolve rapidly 
when heated with this acid. When the composition of the fused tungstate 
approaches that of the normal tungstate, rutile separates instead of a titanate. 
The acid titanates seem unable to take up further quantity of base, even when 
fused with highly basic tungstates. When P. J. Holmquist tried to make this salt 
he always obtained the paratrititanate, 

A number of other ar id titan at es have been reported without evidence as to 
their chemical individuality. Thus, H. Kobo obtained a product approximating 
2Na a O>0TiOg-5H t O by the action of water on sodium rriotatitanube, and afterwards washing 
the residue until the runnings appear milky. II. Rose also obtained a product corre¬ 
sponding with Nn 2 O*20TiO 3 by treating sodium metalitanate with cone, hydrochloric 
acid, and then with an excess of ammonia. 

In 1839, G. Rose 3 described a mineral from the Urals which contained calcium 
and titanium oxides. He called it perofskite , or perowskite, or perovskite, according 
to the transliteration adopted for the letters of the Russian’s name after whom the 
mineral was called. Perowskite occurs in both eruptive and metamorpliio rocks. 
It is one of the earliest minerals formed in the basic igneous rocks. A. Stelzner 
found it to be particularly in evidence in melilite-basaltic rocks. It occurs also in 
periodotites, 1 cueitic and nephelitic rocks, crystalline schists, pyroxenic gneiss, 
chloritic slate of Aclimatoosk, Ural; talcose schist of Zermatt, Switzerland ; and 
the crystalline limestone of Schelingen, Kaiserstuhl. Reports on its occurrence 
have been made by E. Hussak, O. Miigge, G. IT. Williams, J. S. Oilier, W. C. Brogger, 
F. Hessenberg, G. vom Rath, H. Rosenbusch, C. Hintze, F. Zirkel, P. von Jeremejefi, 
N, von Ivokscliarofl, F. Seneca, C. V. Pantscherschinsky, etc. Analyses were 
reported by H. Rose, A. Damour, A. Brim, G. Striiver, A. Sauer, F. Millosevich, 
S. P. Popoff, P. HautefeuiUe, and L. Bourgeois. The results show that the mineral 
is a calcium metatitanate, CaTi0 3 , with a little of the calcium replaced by ferrous 
iron. The mineral krwpite of Langorsliolmen, Alnb, Sweden, reported by P. J. Holm¬ 
quist, is considered to be a kind of perowskite contaminated with cerium sesquioxidc 
— vide rare eaTtlis. 
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J. J. Ebelmen synthesized perowskite by fusing titanium dioxide, lime, and 
potassium carbonate ; and by the action of lime on an alkaline melt containing 
titanium dioxide and silica. P. Hautefeuille obtained crystals of the mineral by 
heating a mixture of calcium chloride, titanium dioxide, and silica to redness in a 
Btream of moist carbon dioxide, or hydrogen chloride; P. J. Holmquist obtained 
similar results hy fusing mixtures of sodium and calcium carbonates, and titanium 
dioxide ; and L. Bourgeois, by fusing a mixture of calcium carbonate, titanium 
dioxide, and barium chloride. L. Bourgeois also obtained perowskite as a separation 
from various magmas with the same composition as natural magmas. G. Tammann 
gave 675° for the temp, of formation from its constituent oxides. 

The colour of perowskite varies from pale yellow to orange-yellow, reddish- 
brown, and greyish-black by reflected light, and greyish-white, violet-grey, brown, 
red, or green in transmitted light. There is sometimes a zonal arrangement of the 
colours. The crystals may be transparent or opaque. The crystals are cubic or 
pseudo-cubic. Anhedral crystals are rare ; the euhedral crystals in rocks are 
generally octahedra modified by the dodecahedron and cube, but in crystalline 
schists the cubes are often highly modified. Although the geometric form of the 
crystals is fundamentally cubic, A. Ben-Saudc, C. Klein, A. des Cloizeaux, N. von 
Kokscharofl, F. Fouque and A. Michel-Lcvy, R. Brauns, E. Mallard, G. Tschermak, 
P. Groth, etc., showed that the crystals are uniformly biaxial and usually positive. 
H. Buumliauer allowed that the corrosion figures with hydrofluoric acid or potash- 
lye correspond with the rhombic system. G. R. Levi and G. Natta found the 
X-radiograms correspond with a central-faced cube of side 7‘68 A., and containing 
eight molecules per unit cell. Sections of the cubic crystals from Ural and Zermatt, 
cut parallel to the (lOO)-face, show twin lamella) parallel to both sets of cubic edges 
with diagonal extinction, and the bisectrix normal to a dodecahedral face ; sections 
of perowskite from Tyrol show fine twin lamellae parallel to the diagonals while the 
bisectrix is perpendicular to the (lOO)-face. The general form and optical characters 
are partially explained by assuming that the crystals belong to the rhombic system 
and have a prismatic angle of 90° corresponding to the two pairs of cubic faces 
and twinned with (111), or sometimes (110), as the twinning plane. A. des Cloizeaux 
called the crystals pscudocvbique, and G. Tschermak, mimctisch-tesseral. 
II. L. Bowman gave for the axial ratios of the crystals assumed to be rhombic, 
a ; b : c=l : 1 :0-707 approx. The fact that the structure differs in specimens 
from different localities led 0. Klein to assume that the original form is cubic, and 
that the optical anomalies are due to secondary causes. Boiacite is closely related 
to perowskite in structure and optical characteristics, and with it, an increase of 
temp, makes the crystals optically cubic. E. S. von Fedoroff refers to perowskite 
in the anomalous state at ordinary temp, as mctapmmskilc. The cubic faces of 
f he crystals may be striated parallel to the edges, as if composed of penetration 
twins of pyritoliedral individuals. The cleavage is cubic, parallel to (100), is well 
developed. The twinning in the octahedral face is in tko form of interpenetrated 
cubes. The optic axial angle of the biaxial crystals 2F=90° approximately. 
A. des Cloizeaux found the effect of raising the temp, to be: 

21'5° 47 c 73-5® D5"5" 121° 140’G P 170'B“ 

2F . . 87° 55' 88° 22' 89° 24' 00° 30' 91 u 42' 92° 28' 93° 6' 

H. Rose gave for the sp. gr. 4-107 ; A. Damour, 4-037-1-059 ; A. Brim, 3-974 ; 
P. J. Holmquist, 3*974; J. J. Ebelraen, 4TO for the artificial crystals; and P. Haute¬ 
feuille, 4-10. The hardness is 5-6. G. Spezia found that when heated in a blowpipe 
flame fed with oxygen, perowskite melted to a yellow glass. When heated in the 
oxidizing flame, a greenish head is obtained which becomes colourless on cooling; 
in the reducing flame, the bead is greyish-green when hot, and violet-blue when 
cold. The mineral is entirely decomposed by boiling sulphuric acid. Calcium 
metatitanate was found by P. J. Holmquist to dissolve readily in molten sodium 
paratntitanate at a red heat. On cooling, needle-like crystals are formed con- 
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taining mixed crystals of the sodium paratrititanate and calcium metatitan ate; 
and the sp. gr. of the mixed crystals with 16'6 per cent, of the calcium salt is 3-491); 
with 25-5 per cent., .3-504; and with 32-9 per cent., 3*512. The sp. gr. of the 
sodium salt, alone is 3*352, and of the calcium salt, ,3'971. 

A. Pi(■ 1 “ini prepared barium metatitanate, BaTi(.) 3 , as an amorphous mass by 
the ignition of barium oxyfluotitanate. J. A. lied vail and N. von Zwoigbergk 
showed that a mixture of molar proportions of barium dioxide and titanic oxide 
evolves oxygen below 300°, and above 300°, a litanaic is formed ; if the proportions 
are 2 : 1, a basic titanate, soluble in acetic acid, is formed. G. Tamilian n. gave 
300° for the temp, of formation from its constituent oxides. L. Bourgeois obtained 
barium mesotrititanate, BanTi :i 0 8? by heating eq. quantities of barium carbonate 
and titanium dioxide using an excess of barium chloride as a flux. The cold mass 
was extracted with dil. hydrochloric acid, and there remained a pale yellow or 
yellowish-brown crystalline powder of sp. gr. 5-91. The crystals are strongly 
refracting. The corresponding strontium mesotrititanate, Rr/lijO*, was obtained 
in an analogous manner. The crystalline powder has a feeble double refraction 
and a sp. gr. of 5 1. For the barium silicnt ilanatc—hett Unite; mi mm barium 
silicotitanatc-icucosphcnile ; and calcium silicotiLunutc—yphaic or lit anile—vide 
the titanium silicates. 

P. Hautefenille 1 fused a mixture of two parts of titanium dioxide, one of mag¬ 
nesia, and 10 of magnesium chloride for 4 hrs. at-a rod heat, and then extracted Dio 
cold mass with water. The crystals were washed with hot dil. acetic acid. The 
composition of the octahedral crystals corresponded with magnesium orthoti- 
tanafce, Mg./TiQ*. The sp. gr. was .3-52 ; and the hardness was greater than that 
of glass. The compounds are decomposed slowlv by boiling nitric acid. L. Fletcher 
obtained rolled pebbles of a mineral from the gem-mines of Rakwana, Ueylou, and 
it was called geikielite -after A. Geikic. Analyses by A. Dick, F. Kaeppol, and 
T. Crook and B. M. Jones showed that geikielite is magnesium metatitanate, 
MgTi0 ;l . probably in solid sola, with a little ferrous metatitanate, and ferric oxide. 
P. Ilautefeuillc obtained crystals of magnesium metatitanate by heating white hot 
a mixture of one part, titanium dioxide, 10 parts of magnesium chloride, and a little 
ammonium chloride, and extracting the cold melt with water and acetic acid. 
The crystals were also made by J. ,T. Ebolineii, C. Winkler, and L. Bourgeois. 
G. Tamm a nil gave 725° for the temp, of formation from its constituent oxides. 
The crystals obtained by P. Huutefeuille were described as hexagonal or rhombic 
plates which scratch glass, and have a sp. gr. ,3*91. The colour of the mineral is 
bluish- or brownish-black. P. Groth said that the crystals am rhcnnbohedral, 
and are isoinorphous with ferrous and manganous metatitanates ; and with the 
wollastonite obtained in slags. P. Sustschinsky gave for the axial ratio a : c of the 
rhombohedral crystals 1 :1-370 ; and the sp. gr. 3*976 ; A. Dick found the sp. gr. 
3-98-4*00, and the hardness 6. The birefringence is high, and the optical character 
negative. The powdered mineral is slowly decomposed by hot hydrochloric acid; 
and P. Hautefenille said that fused ammonium hydrosiilphatc decomposes mag¬ 
nesium metatitanate. For matjmsium silicotitanate, vide tiiano-olivine. 

C. U. Shepard 5 described small, slender, prismatic crystals of a mineral which 
he found in the limestone of Edenville, New York, and called warwickite ; T. S. Hunt 
called the mineral enadadite. Analyses by J. L. Smith correspond with magnesium 
borotitanate, 6Mg0.FeQ.2Ti0 2 .3B 2 0 3 , or Mg(B0 2 ). 2 .Mg,Ti0 4 , with part; of the 
magnesium replaced by ferrous iron. Analyses were also made by J. E. Whitfield, 
who gave the formula 4R0.Ti0 2 .B 2 0 3 ; and by W. M. Bradley, who gave the 
formula (Mg,Fe) 3 TiB 2 O 0 , or 


Mg=0 2 —B 
Mg—0 2 —B 


>Ti< 


O 

O 


>Mg 


The crystals are dark blown or black in colour, with a copper-red tinge on the 
cleavage surface. The rhombic crystals, according to A. des Cloizcaux, have the 
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axial ratios a :b: c=0-977 :1 . The (100) cleavage is perfect. A. Lacroix gave 

for the optic axial angle 2/2—125°. The sp. gr. is 3-355, and the hardness 3-4. 
The double refraction is strong ; and the optical character is negative. 

When a mixture of titanium dioxide, zinc oxide, zinc sulphate, fluoride or 
chloride, and potassium sulphate is heated, L. Levy 6 found that the nature of the 
product is determined by the temp, and by the composition of the mixture. At 
a dull red heat, the sesqui titanate is always formed, but at higher temp, one of 
the other compounds is formed according to the composition of the mixture, the 
proportion of potassium sulphate being of great importance. It is probable that 
a potassium titanate is first formed, but is subsequently decomposed by the zinc 
salt. In fact, the zinc compounds can be obtained by the direct action of zinc 
sulphate on potassium titanate. lie prepared zinc orthotitanate, Zn 2 Ti0 4 , 
or, as he called it, hi basic zinc titanate, 2Zn0.Ti0 2 , by heating to bright redness 
a mixture of 2 parts titanium dioxide, 15 parts each of zinc and potassium sul¬ 
phates. It was also made by heating zinc orthodititanate with an excess of zinc 
sulphate or chloride. It forms black crystalline grains of sp. gr. Id6 at 20 h It 
is decomposed by chlorine, but not by hydrogen; it is dissolved by hot dil, or by 
cold cone, acids and alkalies, and by a fused mixture of potassium nitrate and sodium 
carbonate. He made, zinc metatitanate, ZnTi() ;{ , by heating to redness a mixture 
of titanic oxide, 2 parts : zinc sulphate, 8 parts ; and potassium sulphate, 3 parts. 
G. Tamnumn gave 700° for the temperature of formation from its constituent 
oxides. L. Levy found that zinc metatitanate is a pale violet, substance with a 
couchoidal fracture and nob infrequently forms silky needles ; the sp. gr. at 20 5 
is 3*17. It is decomposed by chlorine, but not by hydrogen. Boiling acids and 
cone, potash attack it with difficulty, but it is slightly attacked by a fused 
mixture of potassium nitrate and sodium carbonate, and is decomposed by fused 
potash. L. Levy made zinc orthodititanate, Zn 3 Ti 2 0 7l or, as he called it, zvm 
scsguilitanate, 3Zn0.2Ti0o, by heating to redness a mixture of one part of titanic 
oxide. 5 parts of zinc sulphate, and 1*2 parts of potassium sulphate, and wash¬ 
ing the product with dil. sulphuric acid. It forms a yellow, crystalline powder, 
which is not decomposed by heat. It is decomposed by chlorine or hydrogen, 
and slowly by warm sulphuric or nitric acid, or a mixture of sulphuric and 
hydrofluoric acids. It is completely dissolved by cold hydrochloric acid, and is 
decomposed by fused potash, but not by a mixture of potassium nitrate and 
sodium carbonate. L. Levy prepared violet crystals of zinc paxatrititanate, 
ZnTi 3 0 7 , contaminated with a little ferrous iron, by heating a mixture of 7 parts 
of titanium dioxide, 5 parts of zinc oxide, and a small quantity of zinc fluoride, 
or of 7 parts of titanium oxide and 30 parts of zinc fluoride, under a thin 
layer of potassium fluoride in a graphite crucible for an hour and a half, washing 
the product with water, and then treating it with cone, sulphuric acid to 
remove zinc oxide and titanium fluoride. With potassium chloride in place of 
the fluoride, the product is a greenish mass. With a mixture of potassium and 
sodium chlorides, the violet needles are obtained mixed with ) T cllowish needles of 
potassium titanate. The crystals are insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether ; they 
are not affected by hot dil. sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids, nor by boiling 
cone. soln. of alkaline hydroxides, but they are attacked with difficulty by boiling 
cone, sulphuric acid, and are decomposed by fusion with potassium hydroxide. 
They are infusible before the blowpipe, blit change to a greenish mass without loss 
of weight; the sp. gr. at 15° is 4-92. The crystals are not attacked by hydrogen 
at a red heat, but they are partially volatilized in a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen 
chloride. When treated with acidified hydrogen dioxide, the latter acquires a 
characteristic yellow colour, but the decomposition is never complete. L. Levy 
also reported that zinc mesopentatitanate, Zn 4 Ti 5 0 14 , or, as he called it, acid zinc 
titanate , 4Zn0.5Ti0 2 , is formed at a red heat from a mixture of titanium dioxide, 
3 parts; zinc sulphate, 12 parts; and potassium sulphate, 1 part; the product 
being washed with dil. nitric acid. It forms small, pale brown, crystalline leaflets, 
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and the sp. gt. at 19° is 3-68, It is insoluble in all ordinary solvents, and is 
decomposed by chlorine, but not by hydrogen. It is not attacked by cone, acids 
in the cold, but is dissolved by all except hydrochloric acid when heated, and is 
also dissolved by fused potassium hydrogen sulphate. 

No aluminium titanatc has been reported. R. Rieke 7 measured the fusibility 
of mixtures of titanic oxide and alumina, and found for the softening temp., or 
the m.p. : 

TiO, . . 0 20 3D 40 50 60 70 80 90 100"; 

M.p.“ . . 2000" 1825° 1770" 1730° 1730° 1740° 1670° 1650° 1630° 1610° 

H. St. C. DeviUe and II. Caron heated titanium dioxide witli stannous oxide to a 
red heat, and obtained crystals resembling rutile with about 13-8 per cent, SnO«. 
and 85-7 per cent. Ti() 2 . No definite stannic titanatc was produced. E. Hussak 
and G. T. Prior described a mineral from the diamond-bearing sands of Minas Geraes, 
Brazil and named it senaite—after J. da Costa Sena. Analyses reported by 
E Hussak and G. T. Prior, and E. Reitinger correspond with (Pe 3 Mn.Pb)0.Ti0 2 , 
lead fvrro us manganous -met at it an ate. 

The black crystals are trigonal, like those of ilmenite, and have the axial ratio 
a : r = l : 01)07. Twinning about the (1120)-plane is common. No cleavage is developed. 
The »p. gr. its 5 301, and the hardness 6. Altered crystals hnvo ft sp. gr. as low as 4 22. 
The crystals arc optically uniaxial ; their birefringence is low ; and they are non-magnetic. 
T. H. I ,ee obtained a mineral from the Caldas region, Minus Geraes. Brazil, which he 
called oliveiraitv —waiter F. de Paula Oliveira—and which had a composition curraspnmling 
wiLh zirconium titanate, 3ZrO a .2TiO a .2H a O. The colour is greenish-yellow. and there 
is no distinct crystalline structure. 

According to P. Berthier, 8 titanic oxide requires eight times its weight of lead 
oxide for dissolution and the cold mass is pale coffee-brown, opaque, and with an 
even, shining fracture. G. Tammann found that the temp, of formation of lead 
metatitanate, PbTi0 3 , from its constituent oxides is 470°. P, Haute feu ilk; 
made crystals of manganese ortbotitanate, Mn. i Ti0 4 , by fusing a mixture 
of titanium dioxide, manganese fluoride ot chloride, and sodium chloride. 
A. Hamberg found deep blood-red crystals of a mineral at the liars tig mine, 
Pajsborg, Sweden, and he called it pyrophanite—from 7rup, lire ; and tf) rm>$\ shining 
in allusion to its red colour and brilliant lustre. Analyses show that it is 
manganese metatitanate, MnTi0 3 , with a little silicon replacing titanium. 
0. Derby found pyrophanite in Minas Geraes, Brazil. L. Bourgeois synthesized 
the mineral by fusing a mixture of titanium dioxide and manganese chloride at 
a red heat. The artificial crystals were yellowish brown, uniaxial, optically 
negative, hexagonal plates, A. Hamberg found the thin, tabular, rhombohedral 
crystals of the mineral had the axial ratio a : c=l : 1*3692. The (0221)-cleavage 
is perfect, the (l()12)-cleavage is less so. The basal plane has irregular striatums. 
The corrosion figures are asymmetric. The crystals are not pleochroie. 

The discovery of titanium in the black sands of Monaccan, Cornwall, by 
W. Gregor® has been described in connection with the history of titanium. The 
mineral was called mmaecanile. Various spellings have been used. It. Kirwan, 
for example, used W. Gregor’s term ; J. II. Collins wrote manaccanite ; It. P. Greg 
and W. G. Lettsom, menacconite ; M. H. Klaproth, menakanite , and also dsenhultige 
Titanerz, Tilaneisen , and Titanosiderum; D. L. G. Kars ten, mdnaken; and 
A. G. Werner, Mcnakeisenstein. R. J. Ilaiiy called it titane oxyde. ferr if he. A 
titaniferous iron sand from Iserwiesc and Riesengebirgc was called iserin by 
M. H. Klaproth, F. A. Iteuss, A. Breithaupt, and A. G. Werner. J. F. L. Hausmann 
united menaccanite and iserin under the term Tit arms stein. A. G. Werner regarded 
iserin as octahedral Tilaneisen oxyde ; and F. Mohs, hexaderal Eisenerz. The term 
ilmenite proposed by A. T. Kupffer to designate the crystals of titaniferous iron 
ore from Miaskin the Ilmen Mts. is usually employed for the mineral; but numerous 
varieties have been recognized; they are mainly dependent on the proportions 
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of iron and titanium. No satisfactory external characters have been recognized, 
and their true relations are in many cases doubtful. 

F. Mohs referred to axotome Titamiften from Hofgastein, and it was analyzed by 
F. von Kobe!!, and called kibddophane —from KLf}$r)\ns, false ; and <j>atvcoOai, to appear 
—in allusion to its resemblance to ilmenito and titaniferous iron ore. It contains about 
60 per cent, of titanium dioxide. J. L. Boumon applied the term crirJUonitc —after 
J. Crichton—to a mineral from Dauphin6. Its composition was determined by J. J. Ber¬ 
zelius, F. S. Beudant, C. C. von Leonhard, A. Lacroix, J. C. G. do Marignac, G. Rose, 
H. JFtoso, P. Tschemik, and L. Colomha ; and it has 50-63 per cent, titanium dioxide. 
Normal ilmenite has 43-60 per cent, titanium dioxide, and menaccanito, about 42 per 
cent. A. Breitliaupt called the titaniferous iron ore from Tvodestrand, Arendal, hysialite. 
It contained 25-33 per cent, titanium dioxide. A similar mineral was called washing- 
tonitc by C. U. Shepard. It was examined by J. C. G. de Marignac, and J. I). Lana. 
The tilanofrrritn of K. J. Chapman and the rnohsite of A. L6vy are closely related to these 
minerals ; but their nature is unknown. J D. Dana s wkhvallitr from Uddevalla, Sweden, 
and the titaniferous iron ore from Aschaffenberg have about 17 per cent, of titanium dioxide, 
and 70 per cent, of ferric oxide. The Kisvnroxvn of St. Gotthard was call oil basanomdant 
—from fidcravos, a touchatone ; and y&a;, black—by F. von Kobeli; it has 30-13 per 
cent, of titanium dioxide and is usually regarded as a titaniferous hrematite. It was 
examined by G. B. Hogonraad. The haematite of Kragerfl has about 5 per cent, of titanium 
dioxido. The so-called magnesium menace anit-v, or the picrotitanite —from niiepos, bitter, 
in allusion to the contained magnesia—of J. D. Dana, or the picro-ilmenite of I 1 . Groth, 
contains 10 -15 per cent, of magnesia. Samples were analyzed by 11, W. Foote, T. Crook 
and It. M. Jones, etc. A partially altered variety of ilmonito from Smiiland, Sweden, was 
named hydro-ilmenite by 0. W. Blomstranrl. The paracolurnbite and paraihncnilv, of 
U. Sliopard, and the haplotypite of A. Breitliaupt are varieties of ilmonito. A. Gavelin 
described black grains of a mineral he called hogbomitc in the Ruoutevare district of 
Swedish Lapland. It may occur in trigonal crystals with the axial ratio a : r = 1 : 1-55 ; 
the sp. gr. is 3-81 ; the hardness, (>A ; and the indices of refraction, w = 1-853, and e = 1-803. 
The analyses approximate MgO.2(Al 2 0 8 ..Fe,,0 5 ,.TiO a ). T. L. Watson described a sample 
from Whittles, Pennsylvania, with a* = 1-848 and € = 1-817. 

Numerous analyses of the different varieties of ilmenite have been reported. 10 
The earlier analyses have been previously indicated in connection with the dis¬ 
covery of the metal and of the mineral. A. Levy, 11 and G. Rose showed that 
ilmenite is closely related with many of the different forms of titaniferous iron 
ore; and the latter found that, although hrmnatite and ilmenite have die yleicJw 
Krystallform, they are not isomorplions because the constituents of ilmenite—l r eO 
and TiQ 2 —are not isomorphous with ferric oxide. C. G. Mosander, however, 
regarded ilmenite as an isomorphous mixture of ferrous metatitanate and ferric 
oxide, and proved that the ferrous oxide of ilmenite can be replaced with mag¬ 
nesium, calcium, and manganese (ous) oxides. G. von Hevesy and V. T. Jentzen 
found no liafnia in the ilmenite examined by them. H. Rose said that <l there 
can be no isomorphism between the two compounds since one is a salt derived 
from two oxides, and the other is a simple oxide.” He assumed that ilmenite 
is really a mixture of Ti 2 0 3 and Fe 2 0 3 such that the composition Fe 2 O a ^-Ti 2 0 3 
is eq. to 2FeTi0 3 . T. Schcerer, indeed, said that the blue colour developed when 
ilmenite is boiled with sulphuric acid favours the hypothesis that Ti 2 0 3 is present 
in the mineral. According to E. Glatzel, the soln. contains some titanium, but 
T. Konig and O. F. von der Pfordten could find none. The last-named showed 
that ferric oxide and titanium sesquioxide can coexist in the same soln., so that 
probably no change of these oxides into titanium dioxide and ferrous oxide, 
as assumed by P. Groth, occurs when the mineral is treated with hot sulphuric 
acid. They found it to be impossible to prove in a chemical w-ay that titanium 
sesquioxide exists in ilmenite. W. Manchot argued that because no hydrogen is 
developed when ilmenite is heated with alkali-lye or with hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, it is probable that no titanium sesquioxide is present. The mineral behaves 
chemically like ferrous oxide associated with titanium dioxide. J. J, Berzelius, 
and R. Hermann opposed H. Rose’s assumptions because the magnetic properties 
of ilmenite indicate the presence of ferrous iron. C. F. Rammelsberg said that the 
constant presence of magnesium in ilmenite makes it probable that ferrous iron 
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is also present; especially is this so in cases where the proportion of magnesium 
is high. He favoured C. G. Mosander*s but not H. Rose’s hypothesis. S. L. Pen- 
field and II. W. Foote confirmed C. F. Rammelsberg’s conclusions, C. Friedel 
and J. Guerin concluded that Fc 2 0 3 , FeTiOg, and Ti 2 0 3 are isomorphous, and that 
the titaniferoua irons are mixtures of the first two, namely, Fe.FeOg andFc.Ti0 3 . 
A. Hainberg also considered that the discovery of pyrophanito supported 
C. G. Mosanders hypothesis. and added that there is no need to assume that 
ferric oxide contains quadrivalent iron Fe n .Fe IV O y , since the case of potassium 
nitrate and calcium carbonate as well as other cases indicated in connection with 
isomorphism—1. 11, 10—show' that valency is not necessarily involved in the 
similarity of crystalline form. To summarize, the facts favour the assumption 
that normal ilmenito is ferrous metatit anate, FeTi0 3 , and that in the ferruginous 
varieties the metatit-anatc is isomorphuusly associated with ferric oxide; and 
that the ferrous metatitanate may also be associated in a somewhat similar manner 
with magnesium, calcium, and manganous metatitanates. G. Taramann found 
the temp, of formation from its constituent oxides is 700°. 

llmenite is fairly widely diffused in nature ; it is a common constituent of igneous 
rocks, and appears to have been one of the earliest minerals to separate from the 
molten magma. It occurs associated with hncmatite in granites, syenites, dinrites, 
diabases, gabbros, basalts, and other eruptive rocks. It also occurs associated 
with magnetite, llmenite often forms inclusions in the felspar and pyroxene of 
gabbros and other basic rocks. It also occurs similarly in gneiss, mica-schist, 
and amphibolites. G. Rose 32 melted ilmenito with borax in the blowpipe /lame 
and found hexagonal plates embedded in the cold glass. These were isolated by 
treatment with nitric acid, and were shown to be t.itaniferous iron oxide. L. Bour¬ 
geois synthesized the mineral by melting a mixture of ferrous chloride and titanium 
dioxide at a red heat. J. Morozewicz in his study of artificial magmas reported 
crystals of ilmenitc in those of the basalt type. W. Bruhns obtained crystals of 
hexagonal plates of ilmenito, mixed with magnetite, by heating a mixture nf finely 
divided iron, ferric oxide, titanium dioxide, and hydrofluoric acid in a platinum 
tube at 270°“3()0 o for 24 hrs. 

The colour of the opaque crystals of ihnenite is iron-black. The crystals are 
tetartohedral belonging to the trigonal system, and, according to N. von Kok- 
scharoiT, 13 have, the axial ratio a c 1 : 1*38458 ; and, according to G. Boeris, 
1 : 1’38230. P. Susfcschinsky found for specimens with different proportions of 
titanium dioxide : 

Percent. TiO, . 5 665 21570 47 070 49 081 57*20 

a:c. . ' . 1:1-3080 1:1*3716 1 : 1*3772 1:3700 1:3814 

Sp. gr. . . 5 041 4*910 4*852 4*614 — 

The isomorphism of ilmenito with luematite is discussed above. Observations 
on the crystals were made by E Artini, G. Doby and G. Melczer, M. Bauer, 
A Sadebeck, O. Miigge, A. Strong, F. Sandbcrgcr, M. Webs lev, G. Rose, H. Bucking, 
R. II. Solly, G. Boeris, F. Zambonini, A. Lacroix, A. des Oloizcaux, W. H. Miller, 
P. von Jcromejoff, II. Smith, jptc. The habit of the dihedral crystals is usually 
tabular parallel to (0001), and with a six-sided outline, and, often like hematite, 
elongated to blade like shapes, less frequently in steep rhombohedral forms. 
The anhedral crystals may be rounded or irregularly outlined; and sometimes in 
skeleton-like aggregates. llmenite also occurs massive and compact; and granular 
—embedded or sandy. The cleavage is not developed. The twinning is like that 
of haematite, being lamellar, parallel to (0001) or (1011). Parting parallel to the 
twinning planes is often shown in partly altered crystals. The X-radiograins 
of the hexagonal crystals were studied by P. F. Kerr. 

The ep. gr. given by F. von Kobeli was 4*78 ; by A. Breithaupt, 5-069-5-117 ; 
0. F. Ranimelsberg, 5-060 ; and F. Pisani, 4-353. Most of the samples analyzed 
had their sp. gr. determined ; and, as found by G. Doby and G. Melczer, the results 
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slio w that the Bp. gr. increases up to 5*3 with the proportion of ferric oxide. 
P. Sustschinsky'fl observations on this subject are indicated above. 0. A. Konn- 
gott found the sp. gr. of ilmenite to be 4-741—d-767, and after ignition, 4-833-4*857. 
The hardness is 5 to C. E.-Madelung and It. Fuchs found the coeiL of compressibility 
of ilmenite to be 3*25xl0“ 12 dynes per sq.cm.; and of titaniferous iron ore, 
2 , 92xl0” 13 dynes per sq. cm. The mineral is infusible before, the blowpipe; 
but if the blowpipe be fed with warm air, G. Spezia found that it could be 
molted to a black mass. A. Brim also made observations on the action of the 


oxy-liydrogen flame. K. Lorenz and W. Herz studied the relation between the 
m.p. and the critical temp. F. Zirkcl said the birefringence is strong, and that 
the mineral is distinctly plcochroic. A. de Gramont investigated the. spark spec¬ 
trum. F. Beijruinck said the mineral is a good conductor of electricity, and that 
the conductivity increases as the temp, rises. G. Gesaro made a similar observa¬ 
tion, and J. Ivonigsberger and K. Schilling found that the absolute resistance 
of u ilmenite falls from 2,100,000 ohms at 

— 188" to 218*7 at 18' J , and to !)-0 ohms at 1 j” | 

200 . There is a slow conversion into /3 ilmenite ?j 230 l —.-—.H.— — 

at about 215 ' when the electrical resistance ^ l_I_j.__ 

falls from 1-00 ohm at 215 ' to 0-085 ohm at 

8li(F (Fig. 8). The electrical resistance parallel jg 200 ”\p 

to the e-axis is rather greater than when ^ /6(J _\.. ....— 

measured vertical to that axis. E. T. Wherry J3 \ 

found ilmenite to be a poor radio-detector. 'Q 120 V .. . j 

Ilmenite slightly influences the magnetic needle. so —.- V--{-. 

B. Bavink studied the magnetic properties. ^ n \ /J j 

E. Zalinsky found that finely powdered ilme- \. K /? 

i.ite dissolves slowly when boiled wil.li cone. 
hydrochloric acid ; and it was completely dis- 

solved by hydrofluoric acid after 70 hrs.’ action, ^f 0 - *•—The Electrical Heswlanue of 
I he. soln. deposited a white powder of ferric 

fluoride. Fused potassium liydrosiilpliate decomposes ilmeuile and enables it 
to be dissolved in acid. For the action of sulphuric acid, ride suyra. II. Lot/, 
studied the action of air containing sulphur dioxide on titaniferous iron ore. For 

delorenz 1 1 c—ferrous uranium yttrium met alit a nut e an d yUrocnmt c- 1 h or in m yt I ri a m 

mHatitanate—vide rare earth minerals, 4, 38, 2. (\ G. Mosander described a 

fcrrosi-titaruUe, (Fe 0) 3 (F e 2 0 3 ) 4 TiOo, or Fe n TiO| 7 ; and P. Groth, a tita?vm 1 aqneliie r 

{Fe(Fe,Ti)O s } 2 . 

P. Hautefeuille 14 reported the formation of dark purple, rhombic, prismatic 
crystals of ferrous ortho titan ate, Fe 2 Ti0 4 , by the fusion of a mixture of titanium 
dioxide, a ferrous salt, and sodium chloride. A. Koch described a mineral from 
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Aranyer Berg, Transylvania—which was regarded as a dimorphous modification 
of ilmenite, and called pseudobrookite. Analyses were reported by A. Koch, 
G. Lattermann, A. Cederstrom, IT. Traube, and A. Frenzel. The analyses of 
A. Cederstrom. A. Frenzel, and II. Traube agree with 2Fe 2 0 3 .3Ti0 2 , or, in agree¬ 
ment with P. Groth, ferric orthotitanate, Fe 4 (Ti0 4 ) ;1 ; G. LatUnuann gave 
(FeOj^V'^Mg^TiOg)^. B. Doss’ furnace product was called pseudobrookite, 
but its composition corresponded with Fe 2 Ti0 5 . The mineral lias been found in 
a few other localities. T. Kcinig and 0. F. von der Pfordten found that ferric 
orthotitanate, Fe 4 (Ti() 4 ) 3 , is produced by beating a mixture of titanium dioxide, 
anhydrous ferrous fluoride, and a large proportion of sodium chloride. Contrary 
to P. Hautefeuille, they found that ferrous orthotitanate is not formed under these 
conditions. On ignition in hydrogen, ferric orthotitanate behaves like titanic iron 
ore, and is converted into iron and titanium dioxide. When warmed with cone, 
sulphuric acid, it turns green, and on diluting, the whole dissolves ; the soln. contains 
titanium dioxide and ferric sulphate, but no ferrous salt. A. Koch said that the 
dark brown or black crystals of pseudobrookite are tabular parallel to (100), and 
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Dften prismatic. The (lOO)-faces may be striated horizontally. The crystals are 
rhombic with the axial ratios a : b : c—087776 : 1 :0-88475. The (001)-cleavage 
is distinct. A. Cederstrom gave 4*390, and A. Kocli 4*98, for the sp. gr. The 
hardness is 6. The optic axial angle found by G. Lattermarm is 211 — 81 " 30". 
The optical character is positive. J. Kunigsberger and K. Schilling found a 
break in the electrical conductivity-temp, curve, and consequently inferred the 
existence of a-pseudobroolcUc and fl-pscudobrookile. Pseudobrookite is attacked 
by acids with great difficulty. B. Doss found it is dissolved completely by dil. 
hydrofluoric acid, but the action is very slow. G. Lattermann said that boiling 
sulphuric acid leads to the separation of a greenish-white, crystalline powder soluble 
in hydrochloric aeid. Pseudobrookite is completely dissolved by a mixture of 
sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids (2 : 1), by a mixture of sulphuric and hydro¬ 
chloric acids, and by fused potassium hydrosulphate. B. Doss reported tho 
formation of crystals of pseudobrookite in the firebricks of a sod a-works at 
Soliiinebeck ; and assumed that it was formed by the. interaction ol ferric and 
titanic chlorides; TiCl 4 d-2FeCl 3 +5H 2 0—Fe^^TiOg+lOlICl The formula here 
assigned by B. Doss, is based on an analysis of the crystals, and corresponds with 
ferryl metatitanufe, (Fe'"0)< i Ti0 3 . 

C. Palmer found a dark stecl-grev mineral associated with gadolinitc at Hack- 
berry. Arizona, and he called it arizonite. Analyses correspond with ferric meta- 
titanate, Fe 2 (Ti0 3 ) 3 . 0. Palmer suggested that the so-called iserin is really a 

mixture of ilmenite and arizonite; and that Brazilian titaniferoua iron sand, analyzed 
by J. Mackintosh, is impure arizonite. The crystals are considered to be mono- 
clmic with the axial ratios a : b : r--l*88 ; 1 : 2*3, and j8—55°. The sp. gr. is 4*25 ; 
the hardness is 5-5 ; and the index of refraction over 1-84. The mineral is feebly 
pleochroic ; and it is completely decomposed by hot cone, sulphuric acid. E. Ivin ■ 
maim reported dark brown hilkowsldte —named after L. Kalkowsky—to occur 
at Serra do Itacolumy, Minas Geraes, Brazil. The analysis agrees with 
(hY^Ce)u0 3 .4(Ti,Si)0 2 . Its sp. gr. is 4-01 ; hardness, 3 to 4 ; index of refraction, 
over 1*769 ; and it is non-plcuchroic. The mineral is partially decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid, this is also the case with arizonite; and, added W. F. F os hag, 
if the silica found is foreign, the kalkowskite is not essentially different from arizonite. 
L. Bourgeois 15 melted cobalt chloride with titanium dioxide and obtained cobalt 
metatitanate, CoTiO a ; and nickel metatitanate, NiTiO a , was obtained in a 
similar way. 
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§ 9, The Higher Oxides of Titanium Pertitanates and Hypertitanates 

H. Snliuim, 1 and A. Weller showed that if hydrogen dioxide be added to a 
solri. of titanium sulphate, an orange-yellow colour is developed. The intensity 
of the colour depends on the proportion of titanium in soln. The phenomenon 
is employed for the colorimetric determination of titanium, a process discussed 
by U. Baskervilie, J. Brakes, li. M. Ullmann and J. W. Boyer, A. Gautier, 
G. It Pamfil, T. Ik Osborne, W. F. Hillebrand, J. II. Walton, G. Steiger, J. Bruliat 
and H. Dubois, II. E. Mcrwin, E. Jackson, L. Levy, C. Bek-hard, etc. The rolora¬ 
tion is affected by the presence of fluorine, phosphoric acid, and potassium sulphate. 
According to A. Weller, if freshly precipitated titanium hydroxide he treated with 
neutral hydrogen dioxide, or if a soln. of titanium sulphate be treated with hydrogen 
dioxide and then with aq. ammonia, a yellow substance is obtained which, when 
dried over cone, sulphuric acid, furnishes a yellow horny mass. Analyses show 
the ratio TiG 2 : O—l : 0*75 to 0*81 ; and when heated it gives off oxygen and water, 
forming titanium dioxide. It is therefore assumed that- the product is a more or 
less decomposed hydrated titanium trioxide, or pertitanic acid, TitL.y/ILO, 
It dissolves in acids, forming a reddish-yellow soln. ; the sulphuric acid soln. is 
fairly stable, but the hydrochloric acid soln. soon gives off chlorine. Ether is 
without- action ; and reducing agents decolorize the liquid. A. Classen isolated 
the oxide as follows : 

Titanium tetrachloride whs added drop by drop to dil. alcohol, and the clear, very dil. 
soln. was treated, with a largo excess of hydrogen dioxide. Ammonia, ammonium carbonate, 
or aq. potassium hydroxide was added to the soln., and in the ease of ammonia ft yellow, 
and in the other cases, a reddish-yellow liquid was formed, which, alter some time, gave 
ft yellow precipitate. This was repeatedly washed by decantation, and dried on a parous 
plate. 

A. Classen's analysis corresponded with Ti0 3 .3lL0, or Ti(011) G . A. Picrini 
treated a soln. of titanium sulphate with barium hydroxide, and then with hydrogen 
dioxide. The yellow precipitate obtained on adding potassium hydroxide never 
contained more oxygen than corresponded with TiOo : O - 2 : 1 ; the soln., how¬ 
ever, contained the eq. of Ti0 2 .Ho0 2 and free hydrogen dioxide, but it could not 
be demonstrated whether a true peroxide is formed or simply the addition product 
liOn IT 2 0 2 . L. Levy attributed the discordant results of the analyses of the 
product of the action of hydrogen dioxide on titanium dioxide to the slowness of 
the reaction, and to the decomposition of the precipitate during desiccation, lie 
mixed a soln. of hydrogen dioxide of known cone, with definite quantities of a 
&oln. of titanium sulphate, and after standing a long time, he showed that any 
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one of the three formulae, TiG 3 , Ti0 2 .H 2 02, and Ti20 B .H 2 0 2j agrees with the results. 
The composition of the higher chloride, and the existence of additive compounds 
of the oxyfluoride and alkali fluorides, afford additional evidence in favour of the 
formula Ti0 3 . P. Faber, and P. G. Melikoff and L. Pissarjewsky assume that 
during the action of hydrogen dioxide on soln. of salts of quadrivalent titanium, 
the titanium becomes sexivalent, but this is not in harmony with the position of 
titanium in the periodic table. If titanium be quadrivalent, hydrated titanium 
trioxide can be formulated : 


(ITO) a —Ti 



or 


yoxm 


P. G. Melikoff and L. Pissarjewsky found that titanium trioxide lias acidic pro¬ 
perties, and unites with the alkali peroxides in the presence of hydrogen dioxide, 
forming hypertitanates, or salts of the unknown anhydride, titanium heploxidc, 
Ti 2 0 7 . 0. and A. Dony-Henault studied the cone, of hydrogen dioxide in soln. 

of titanium salts required before the hydrogen dioxide is able to affect photographic 
plates. On the assumption that the titanium oxide must be sat. with hydrogen 
dioxide, before the dioxide is free to affect the plate, they inferred that the com¬ 
pound TiOo.ILOa is stable in sulphuric acid soln. 

P. Faber represents the phosphate with sexivalei.it titanium, thus, 
(HOjaTiEEOjjEEP—0. Portitanic acid behaves like hydrogen dioxide, hut is 
not quite so energetic. In the presence of organic reducing agents, such as formic 
or oxalic acid, hydrogen dioxide cannot be detected by the chromic acid -ether 

reaction-.but is shown readily by the titanic acid test. The conversion of the 

quadrivalent titanium into the sexivalent state is due to a combination with the 
hydroxyl groups of the hydrogen peroxide. There exists an acetate of the sexa- 
valent titanium which is stable at low temperatures, it has a yellow colour and 
is insoluble in acetic acid, but soluble in mineral acids and also in alkalies and 
ammonia. On heating, it shows decidedly explosive properties. M. Billy con¬ 
siders that the supposed salts of titanium trioxide are really complexes of hydrogen 
dioxide and pertitanic acid corresponding with titanium pentoxidc, Tk>0 B ; and a 
hydrated compound, TijjOg.nllaO, was obtained by precipitation with alcohol 
from a soln. prepared by pouring equimolar proportions of potassium and titanyl 
sulphates into an excess of hydrogen dioxide. According to A. Classen, sulphuric 
acid soln. gives with potassium fluoride a white precipitate of potassium fluotitanate, 
and liberates hydrogen dioxide; iodine separates from potassium iodide, and 
ferrous salts are oxidized. The strongly oxidizing properties of the soln. resemble 
those of soln. of hydrogen dioxide ; e.g. lead and manganese dioxides are reduced. 
A. Mazzucchelli and C. Barbero found that unlike hydrogen dioxide, the soln. 
gives a red precipitate with potassium ferrocyanide, a white precipitate with 
acetaldehyde, and a yellow precipitate with acetone. Chromic acid is not oxidized 
to perchromic acid by the soln. of titanium trioxide. L. Levy found titanium 
trioxide, like hydrogen dioxide, decolorizes phenolphthalein, so that if an acid soln. 
of titanium dioxide be titrated after the addition of hydrogen dioxide, its acidity 
appears to be increased. L. Weiss and M, Landecker studied the reducing action 
of hydroxylamine, and of sulphur dioxide. A. Mazzucchelli and C. Barbero 
measured the electrolytic potential of titanium trioxide in the combination 
Hg | HgS0 4 , W-H 2 S0 4 , Ti(S0 4 ) 2 , H 2 0 2 | Pt, and found it to be the same as that 
of hydrogen dioxide. This corresponds with the existence of the compound 
Ti0 2 .H 2 0 2 in soln. ; but it is possible that the reaction was completed before the 
potential was measured. 

The aq. soln. of titanium trioxide may be considered to contain portitanic acid, 
although it does not show an acid reaction towards indicators. The freshly 
precipitated trioxide is soluble in alkali-lye, and the soln. furnishes precipitates 
with alkaline soln. of copper, zinc, lead, and cobalt salts. No salts have been made 
which can be regarded as derivatives of pertitanic acid with hydrogen replaced by 
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a metal. P. G. Melikofi and L. Pissarjewsky prepared a number of compounds 
which they considered to be complex salts of pertitanic acid, and a metal hydro- 
peroxide. 

There are two series of salts : (i) Yellow .—The method of preparation of the 
yellow salts is to add well-cooled hydrogen dioxide to hydrated titanium trioxide, 
and then sufficient well-cooled alkali-lye to dissolve all the solid. The addition 
of alcohol gives a precipitate which is washed with alcohol and ether, and dried 
on a porous plate. Glistening yellow prisms of ammonium peroxypertitanate, 
(NH 4 ) 2 0 2 .Ti0 3 .II 2 0 2 , or (NH 4 0 2 ) 2 .Ti0 2 .H 2 0, were so obtained. The dry salt 
is fairly stable, but it rapidly decomposes in soln. When heated over a free 
flame it gives a feeble explosion. The yellow oil first obtained with sodium com¬ 
pounds slowly crystallizes, forming a yellow powder of sodium peroxypertitanate, 
Na 2 0 2 .TiO s .3H 2 0. J. H. Walton made sodium peroxypertitanate from titanium 
dioxide and sodium dioxide. W. G. Mixter found the heat of formation of sodium 
peroxypertitanate to be 629 Cals. Assuming that the constitution of pertitanic 

acid is (HO)oTi<^, since the soln. has all the characteristics of a peroxide, these 

two salts can be represented constitutionally : 


NYi 00 
NaO 


>Ti<[y 311,0 


8 nil hi rn peroxypertiLanai 0 . 


NH 4 0.0 

NH 40.0 


>Ti< 


0 

0 


. 11*0 


Ammonium peroxypertitanate. 


The sodium salt can also be represented as a double compound of a pertitanate 
with hydrogen dioxide, namely, (NaOJoTiOo.HoOo^HoG ; but this formulation 
is considered to be less probable than the other. By double decomposition with 
barium chloride, sparingly soluble barium peroxypertitanate, BaO 2 .TiO 3 . 5 H 2 O, 
is obtained as a yellow, indefinitely crystalline powder. When these compounds 
are treated with dil. sulphuric acid, hydrogen dioxide is formed, which is not the 
case with pertitanic acid alone. With hydrochloric acid, some chlorine is evolved. 

(ii) Colourless .—Another series of compounds is obtained by a process like that 
just described except that larger proportions of hydrogen dioxide and of alkali- 
lye are used ; the alkali-lye is added until the yellow soln. becomes colourless. 
The small, colourless prisms of sodium peroxyhypertitanate, (Na 2 0 2 ) 4 ■ Ti 2 0 7 .10ll 2 0, 
decompose with the evolution of oxygen when dissolved in water ; and the salt does 
not liberate iodine from potassium iodide. It undergoes no change during several 
hours’ exposure to air. When confined over sulphuric acid, it loses water and oxygen. 
Minute crystals of potassium hyperoxypertitanate, KoO.i.K^Oo TiO^.lOll^C), 
were formed in a similar way. The salt is stable at 0 °, but deliquesces at ordinary 
temp, at the same time losing oxygen, and acquiring a yellow colour. The con¬ 
stitution is represented graphically: 


K K 0 >Ti < 0 ’ k A uih *° 

Potassium hyperoxypertitanate. 


(Na<U>" Ti.O.Ti< * 0-O) *,10H,0 

I\ a O '" ON a 8 


Soil hi m poroxyhy prrtltanate. 


but the evidence is not convincing. M. Billy made orange or yellow crystals of 
potassium pertitanic sulphate by mixing hydrated titanic acid, potassium carbonate 
and hydrogen dioxide. The salt readily decomposed giving off oxygen. 
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§ 10. Titanium Fluorides 

According to V. Ilautefemlliv 1 when potassium flnotitanate, K 2 TiF fl , is strongly 
heated in a stream of hydrogen mixed with a little hydrogen chloride, dark violet 
prismatic crystals are formed. At first, these crystals were, considered to he titanium 
dijltioride , TiF« ; hut later V. Hautefcuille showed that titanium trifluoride, TiF a , 
is formed. Jt. Weber also made the same salt by using a current of hydrogen only. 
P. Hautefeuille found that purple-red titanium fluoride crystallized from molten po¬ 
tassium chloride is readily soluble in water, while the violet product dissolves with 
difficulty. It. Weber found that the trifluoride could not be separated from the 
alkali fluoride, and that by the prolonged action of boiling water the trifluoride. 
decomposes, forming with the alkali fluoride, potassium Iluotitanatc. V. Mens 
dissolved titanium in 27 per cent, hydrofluoric acid, and obtained a solo, which 
he supposed contained titanoua fluoride. (•. F. Jtaniniclsberg obtained a suln. 
of titanium trifluoride by reducing a soln. of potassium Iluotitanatc with zinc and 
hydrochloric acid ; and O. F. von der Ffordten used sodium amalgam as a reducing 
agent. 0. Fried cl and J. Guerin made some observations on this subject. 

A number of complex fluorides, fluotitanites, have been obtained bv the union 
of the metal fluorides with titanium trifluoride. Those salts are derivatives of 
fluotitanous acid, JJTiF 4 , but the acid itself has not. been isolated. A. Piocim 
obtained a violet precipitate of ammonium pentafluotitanite, (NH 4 ) 2 TiF r) , by 
pouring a cone. soln. of ammonium fluoride into one of titanium trifluoride ; if 
the sequence be reversed, and the latter soln. be poured into the former, ammonium 
herafluotitanate, (X 11 4 ) ;i r Fi is formed. The better mode of preparing the latter 
salt is to reduce a soln. of a iluotitanatc and ammonium fluoride by electrolysis. 
E. Petersen made it by reducing a soln. of potassium fluotitanate with cadmium 
and hydrochloric acid, and then adding the product to a soln. of ammonium 
fluoride. The crystalline violet precipitate is slightly soluble in water, but insoluble 
in a soln. of ammonium fluoride. If the precipitate be washed successively with 
water, a cone. Boln. of ammonium fluoride, and cone, alcohol, and exposed to the 
air, its violet colour changes to dirty yellow, and when perfectly dry, it has a deep 
yellow colour, and ammonium lluoroxypertitanate is formed. According to 
E. Petersen, the salt (NH 4 );;TiF tt is isomorphous with the corresponding salts of 
diromium, vanadium, and iron—(Nil 4 ) 3 CrF fl , (NH 4 ) 3 VF fl , and (NH 4 ) 3 .FeF fli 
A. Piccini made potassium pentafluotitanite, K 2 TiF 5 , as a deep violet precipitate 
by adding potassium hydrolluoride to the liquid obtained by treating titanium 
trifluoride with water. The. salt is sparingly soluble in water, for, at 100 parts 
of water dissolve 1'27 parts of salt. The salt is readily dissolved by dil. acids, 
forming green soln. which give an azure-blue precipitate with arp ammonia or 
potassium hydroxide, and gradually form titanic acid on exposure to air. Potas¬ 
sium permanganate is decolorized by a soln. of the salt. 

O. Unvcrdorben 2 distilled titanium dioxide in a leaden retort with fluorspar 
and sulphuric acid; unlike the corresponding experiment with silicon dioxide, 
no gas is evolved, but after a time, yellow oily drops appear which were con¬ 
sidered to be titanium fluoride. The product is decomposed by water with the 
separation of titanic acid, or titanium oxyfluoride, If a glass retort be used, 
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it was said that a mixture of gaseous silicon tetrafluoride mixed with titanium 
tetrafluoride passes over. It is, however, very doubtful if the yellow oily liquid 
is really titanium tetrafluoride, TiF 4 , because 0. Ruff and R. Ipsen could not make 
the tetrafluoride by this process. H. Moissan obtained this compound by the 
direct union of the elements. 0. Ruff and R. Ipsen said that, if gently warmed, 
titanium reacts with fluorine with incandescence, forming a white sublimate of 
titanium tetrafluoride contaminated with particles of the metal. E. Glatzel said 
that an aq. suln. of titanium tetrafluoride is obtained by dissolving titanium in 
hydrofluoric acid. 0. Ruff and R. Ipsen could not make the tetrafluoride in 
this way ; nor could they obtain it by roasting hydrofluotitanic acid with sulphuric 
acid. They did obtain titanium tetrafluoride by the action of anhydrous hydrogen 
fluoride on red-hot titanium ; part of any carbon associated with the titanium 
remains, and part is converted into acetylene. The hydrogen fluoride Bhould 
be obtained from potassium hydrofluoride, for, if obtained from calcium fluoride 
and sulphuric acid, the product is contaminated with titanium oxyffuoxide. They 
recommended preparing this compound by passing thoroughly dried hydrogen 
fluoride over titanium tetrachloride : Tit3 4 +4.HF—TiF 4 4-4HCl. The yield is 
90 per cent. The reaction takes place at ordinary temp. ; if the temp, be raised 
to I0() D -120°, the reaction is very fast. At ordinary temp,, a layer of titanium 
tetrafluoride is formed over the surface of the tetrachloride, and this slackens the 
speed of the reaction. 0. Ruff and co-workers recommended using pieces of coke 
soaked in the tetrachloride. The reaction between antimony tetrafluoride and 
titanium tetrachloride was found by 0. Ruff and H. Graf to yield titanium tetra¬ 
fluoride. According to J. J. Berzelius, when hydrofluotitanic acid is evaporated 
at a gentle heat, a syrupy liquid is obtained which furnishes crystals of titanium 
tetrafluoride. J. C. G. do Marignac obtained the impure tetrafluoride by igniting 
magnesium fluotitanate ; and F. Emich, by igniting barium fluotitanate. 

Titanium tetrafluoride is a white solid at ordinary temp. 0. Ruff and W, Plato 
gave 2*833 for the sp. gr, at 11°, and 2*798 at 20*5° ; the mol. vol. is 45 8 ; and 
the vap. density at 4.44° is 129*7-129*8 when the value calculated for TiF 4 is 
124*1. The b.p. is 284°; and, according to 0. Ruff and R. Ipsen, the compound 
sublimes over 400°. The b.p. of the tetrafluoride is higher than that of the 
chloride, 136 D ; this is in marked contrast with the corresponding salts of silicon, 
and the corresponding halides of other non-metals and metalloids. It thus relates 
titanium with the metals, and is possibly to be interpreted to mean that titanium 
tetrafluoride is polymerized near its b.p. 

The saline nature of the tetrafluoride is emphasized by its hygroscopicity, and 
by its forming a dear'soln. with water, which, on evaporation, deposits crystals of 
dihydrated titanium tetrafluoride, TiF 4 .2Il 2 0. J. J. Bmelius said that the 
white powder deposited from aq. soln. of titanium tetrafluoride possibly contains 
titanium oxyfluoride , Ti()F 2 , because the fluorine is not all expelled even at a red 
heat. It can be driven off by ignition with ammonium carbonate. For the double 
salt TiOFo.BaFo, vide infra. Titanium tetrafluoride dissolves in cone, hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, but no direct combination has been detected ; the hydrogen fluoride 
is given off at 25°. The vapour of iodine has a slight action. Indirectly a combi¬ 
nation does occur, and hydrofluotitanic acid is formed which furnishes a series of 
salts the fluotitanates. At ordinary temp., hydrogen sulphide has no appreciable 
action on the tetrafluoride, hut at a red heat titanium disulphide and hydrogen 
fluoride are formed. No action was observed with sulphur chloride, SC1 2 ; thionyl 
chloride, SOCL ; sulphury! chloride, S0 2 C1 2 ; and sulphur trioxide. When the 
tetrafluoride is heated with cone, sulphuric acid, titanium dioxide is formed ; and, 
consequently, the tetrafluoride is not produced by heating a mixture of titanium 
dioxide, calcium fluoride, and sulphuric acid. Titanium tetrafluoride absorbs 
ammonia with the development of heat, forming in the cold titanium tetr&mmino- 
tetrafluoride, TiF 4 .4NH 3 ; and at 120°, titanium diamminotetrafluoride, TiF 4 .2NII 3 , 
which sublimes without decomposition, and dissolves in water, forming a clear soln, 
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which slowly deposits titanic acid when boiled. With pyridine, it forms a white 
crystalline solid, TIF 4 .C 5 H 5 N. No action was observed with the phosphorus 
chlorides ; but at 30°, phosplioryl chloride reacts, furnishing titanium tetrachloride : 
3T1F 4 -1-41*001 3 = 3Ti(T 4 h4POF 3 . No reaction was observed with arsenic tri¬ 
chloride ; or with carbon disulphide, or carbon tetrachloride. It dissolves in dried 
alcohol with the evolution of heat, and the soln. when evaporated over phosphorus 
pentoxide, in vacuo, furnishes a crystalline mass of titanium alcoholotetrafluoride, 
TiF 4 , 0 2 H 5 01 I. No reaction was observed with silicon tetrachloride, or silicon 
tetrabromide ; but 0. Ruff and K. Albert found that when heated with trichloro- 
silane for a day at 100 °, titanium tetraduoridc is converted into the tetrachloride 
and trilhiorosilanc, BillF 3 . 0. Ruff and R. Ipsen found that at a red heat titanium 

tetrafluoride is reduced to titanium by sodium, calcium, magnesium, boron, alu¬ 
minium, and iron; but copper and silicon reduce it only to titanium trifluoride. 
No action was observed with chromic trioxide. 

According to A. Piccini, pertitanic acid, Ti0 3 .//H 2 0, forms a number of complex 
salts with various acids, for example, when a soln. of titanium fluoride is oxidized 
with hydrogen dioxide, and treated with an alkali or alkaline earth fluoride, crystal¬ 
line oxyfluopertitanates are formed. These salts are derivatives of titanium 
trioxide with one oxygen atom replaced by two atoms of fluorine ; 


F 
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Titanium poroxyfluoride. 


II. F 
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Hydroxyiluoperlitaiiic acid. 


As A. Mazzucchclli pointed out, the introduction of an active oxygen atom into 
the mol. of titanium dioxide, is favourable to the formation of complex anions. 
They are decomposed by hydrofluoric acid, forming hydrogen dioxide and titanium 
tetrafluoride (or hydro iluotitanic acid) : Ti 0 2 F 2 + 2 HF=TiF 4 -| - H 2 0 2 . This is 
taken as evidence that the two oxygen atoms form a bivalent radicle eq. to two 
fluorine atoms. A. Piccini prepared hydro-oxyfluopertitanic acid, H 2 TT 0 2 F 4) or 
Ti0 2 F 2 .2Il F, in soln. by adding barium oxy 11 u op er tit; an ate, in slight excess, to 
well-cooled dil. sulphuric acid (4 -5 per cent.) contained in a platinum dish, filtering 
(using a silver funnel) from the barium sulphate and excess of oxyfl.uopcrtitana.te, 
and cautiously precipitating the traces of barium in soln. with dil. sulphuric acid. 
When the acid is neutralized with ammonia, it is probable that normal ammonium 
oxyfluopertitanate, (NH 4 ) 2 ,Ti0 2 F 4) or Ti0 2 F 2 .2NH 4 F, is formed, but it was not, 
obtained in definite crystals. Potassium carbonate under similar conditions 
furnishes the analogous potassium salt. If the acid be neutralized with ammonia 
and ammonium fluoride be added, octahedral ammonium oxyfluopertitanate, 
3NH 4 F.Ti0 2 F 2 , or (Nil 4 ) 2 Ti 0 2 F 4 ,N II 4 F, is formed. Similarly also when an excess 
of ammonia is added to hydro-oxyfluopertitanic acid. The same salt is formed 
when a soln. of ammonium fluotitanate, 3NH 4 F.TiF 3 , is washed with a cone, 
soln. of ammonium fluoride, moistened with alcohol, and exposed to the air. The. 
violet product, gradually changes into an intense yellow mass, and when crystal¬ 
lized from its aq. soln., furnishes octahedral crystals. E. Petersen's idea that the 
oxidation does not occur is incorrect. The salt is also produced when ammonium 
oxyfluopertitanate is treated with hydrogen dioxide in the presence of an excess 
of ammonia and ammonium fluoride. The salt forms yellow octahedral crystals 
which are soluble i.u water. A. Mazzucchclli and C. Barbero compared the 
electrolytic potential of the soln. with that of hydrogen dioxide. The aq. soln. 
decolorizes potassium permanganate; ammonium hydroxide precipitates a pale 
yellow flocculent mass which dissolves in sulphuric acid, forming an orange-red 
soln, The action of hydrofluoric acid is indicated above. 


The octahedral crystals just mentioned are usually accompanied by yellow acicular 
crystals of ammonium oxy fluotitanate, 3NH 4 F.2TiO a F 2l particularly if no excess of 
ammonium fluoride is present. The same salt is formed by oxidizing a 5 per cent. soln. 
of titanium dioxide in sulphuric acid, with barium dioxide; adding ammonia to the filtrate 
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until the precipitate no longer rodisaolves; and pouring the liquid into a cone, fioln. of ammo¬ 
nium fluoride containing an excess of ammonia. The Boln. is then crystallized in vacuo. 
A. Pincini also made Ti A O 4 F„.0NH ,F, or 3(TiF 4 .2NH 4 F).2TiO a .3NH 4 F. Ho found that 
if an excess of ammonia is added to a soln. of ammonium fluotitanate, TiF.2NH 4 F, the 
whole of the titanic acid is precipitated. If, however, ammonia is added drop by drop to 
the warm soln, of the fluoride, the white precipitate which first forms redissolves later, 
vint.il at a certain point the liquid has merely an opalescent appearance ; if now allowed 
to remain, a white, crystalline precipitate of the composition just, indicated, settles out 
It is completely soluble in a soln. of ammonium fluotitanate, but is decomposed by water, 
titanic acid being precipitated. 

A. Pincini prepared normal potassium oxyfluopertitanate, K 2 Ti0 2 F 4 , or 
TiOoF 2 .2KF, as a yellow crystalline, powder by neutralizing a soln. of the acid 
with potassium hydroxide or carbonate ; by the action of hydrogen dioxide on 
potassium fluotitanate; or by treating a soln. of the ammonium salt, 3NH 4 F.Ti0 2 F 2 , 
with potassium chloride. The salt is probably isomnrphous with potassium 
fluotitanate, K 2 TiF 6 . A. Piccini prepared barium oxyfluopertitanate, BaTi0 2 F 4 , 
or Ti0 2 F 2 .BaF 2j as a fl Occident precipitate by adding barium nitrate to a soln. of 
the octahedral ammonium fluoxypertitanatc. Sometimes also, under conditions 
which art* not accurately known, this was accompanied by a crystalline barium 
compound, probably 2Ti0 2 F 2 .3BaF 2 , corresponding with the octahedral ammonium 
salt. When the amorphous barium salt is gently heated, oxygen is evolved and 
the yellow colour becomes white ; but at a higher temp, it parts with its fluorine, 
and is converted into a white mass of barium metatitanate, BaO.TiC) 2 , The 
white, intermediate product obtained at lbO'-ltiO 0 has the composition BaF 2 .TiO.jF 2 , 
or titanium barium oxyfluoride. It is easily soluble in dil. acids, and cannot 
therefore he a mixture containing titanium dioxide. 
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§ 11. Hydrofluotitanic Acid, and the Fluotitanates 

As J. J. Berzelius 1 supposed, it is probable that a soln. of titanium dioxide in 
hydrofluoric acid contains hydrofluotitanic acid, lT 2 TiF 0 , because heat is evolved 
during the reaction, and when the liquid is neutralized wit h bases, stable fluoti- 
tanates, Jt' 2 TiF 0 , are formed. J. J. Berzelius said that a soln. of the acid is obtained 
by decomposing crystalline titanium tetrafluoride with water; and by dissolving 
titanium in a warm mixture of hydrofluoric and nitric acids. W. von Kowalewsky 
found that the electrical conductivity of cone, hydrofluoric acid was 0-021, and 
that when 0 grins. of titanium dioxide were dissolved in 19-7 grins, of the acid, 
the conductivity rose to 0-090. This is taken to mean that the soln. contains a 
complex acid, H 2 TiF Q . 'which is a better conductor than hydrofluoric acid. 
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F. Fischer and K. Thiele made hydrofluotitanic acid by adding lead carbonate 
to the acid so prepared, and treating the precipitated lead /luotitanate with hydrogen 
sulphide. Air was then bubbled through the filtered liquid for about an hour so 
as to remove the hydrogen sulphide. «J. Thomsen gave for the heat of formation 
of by dr o flu otit ani c acid, {Ti(0H) 4 , GHF, aq.}=r.30;9 Cals. Hydrofluotitanic acid 
is known only in soln. ; the free acid lias not been isolated. I be fluotitanates are 
usually sparingly soluble in water. According to J. J. Berzelius, J. 0. G. de Marig- 
nac, ami R. Weber, the fluotitanates are isomorpbous with the corresponding 
fluosili cutes, fluozirconates, and fluostan nates. The. complex nature of the fluo¬ 
titanates was investigated by A. MazzuccheJli. 0. Ruff and R. Ipsen showed that 
while sulphuric acid liberates volatile silicon tetrafluoride from the fluosilicates, 
titanium tetrafluoride is not vaporized when a (luotitanate is treated with sulphuric 
acid, but is converted quantitatively into titanium dioxide. F. Fischer and 
K. Thiele showed that an aq. soln. of the acid attacks glass, but does not react with 
neutral hydrogen dioxide, potassium fcrrocvanide, or silver nitrate ; potassium 
salts give a white precipitate, and cone, sulphuric acid decomposes the soln. with 
the evolution of hydrogen. 

J. J. Berzelius obtained normal ammonium fluotitanate, (NII 4 ) 2 TiF., by 
adding ammonia to a soln. of titanium tetrafluoride, so long as the precipitate ikst 
formed redissolved, and evaporating the soln. to the point of crystallization. 
A. Ficcini also made, this salt. The brilliant scaly crystals were shown by 
J. C. G. do Marignac to belong to the trigonal system, and to be isornorphous with 
the corresponding fluostannate. The crystals do not lose weight at 100° ; but 
when the salt is distilled in a platinum vessel, at a temp, below redness, 
J. J. Berzelius said that it yielded a sublimate of ammonium fluoride, and there 
remained what he regarded as NH 4 F.TiF 4j which fused at ail incipient red heat, 
and sublimed unchanged in flakes which were soluble in water, and had a rough 
acid taste. After precipitating the titanium dioxide by adding an excess of 
potash-lye, the liquid smelled of. ammonia. According to J. 0 . G. de Marignac, if 
an acidic or ammoniacal soln. of ammonium fluotitanate be mixed with an excess 
of ammonium fluoride, and allowed to crystallize, tetragonal crystals of ammonium 
heptafluotitanate, 3NH 4 F.TiF 4 , are produced. The doubly-refracting crystals 
were said to be isornorphous with the corresponding fluosilicatc. H. Baker obtained 
dendritic and rectangular crystals by the evaporation of a soln. of titanium dioxide 
in hydrofluoric acid, containing ammonium fluoride, and nearly neutralized with 
ammonia. E. Elder and E. Schott prepared water-dear crystals of hydrazine 
fluotitanate, (N 2 H 5 ) 2 TiF 0 . 2 H 51 O J by dissolving titanium dioxide in cold finning 
hydrofluoric acid in the proportions required to form hydrofluotitanic acid, adding 
50 per cent. aq. hydrazine hydrate until the mixture was just alkaline, and evaporat¬ 
ing the clear soln. in vacuo over sulphuric acid. E. Elder and E. Schott- prepared 
hydroxylamino fluotitanate, (NH 3 0) 2 .H a TiF_ 6l by adding 2 per cent, hydroxyl- 
amine to a cooled soln. of hydrofluotitanic acid, and evaporating the soln. in vacuo ; 
the salt separates from methyl alcohol in white crystals. With quadrivalent 
titanium, hydroxylamine gives the same yellow coloration, caused by the forma¬ 
tion of a higher oxide of titanium, as is produced by hydrogen dioxide. 

P. Engelskirchen made dihydra ted lithium fluotitanate, Li 2 TiF fl . 2 H 2 0 ) by 
dissolving lithium carbonate in hydrofluotitanic acid. The crystals effloresce on 
exposure to air, and they arc readily soluble in water. Alcohol added to the aq. 
sob. precipitates a micro crystalline powder; while the slow evaporation of the 
aq. soln. gives long, needle-like crystals. J. J. Berzelius obtained in distinct crystals 
of sodium fluotitanate, Na 2 TiF 6 , as a saline crust by evaporating the soln. obtained 
by adding sodium hydroxide to a soln. of the tetrafluoride until a permanent 
precipitate begins to foTm. M. A. Hunter employed a similar process. 
J. 0. G. de Marignac obtained hexagonal prisms by the very slow evaporation 
of the soln., and they appeared to be isornorphous with the corresponding fluosilicate. 
J, J. Berzelius said that the sodium salt is more soluble in water than the potassium 
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compound. J. C. G. de Marignac found that the mother-liquor containing an 
excess of sodium fluoride and hydrofluoric acid, deposited crystals of sodium 
hydrofluotitanate, Na 2 TiF ft .NaHF 2 , in rhombic prisms with the axial ratios 
a:b: 0=0-5168 : 1 : 0-4G63. When heated on platinum foil, the salt decrepitates 
and gives off 7-05 per cent, of hydrogen fluoride, without melting. The salt is 
completely soluble in water, and the aq. soln. gives oil carbon dioxide when treated 
with ammonium carbonate. 

According to G. Marchetti, anhydrous potassium fluotitanate, K 2 TiF 0 , is 
prepared by adding the theoretical quantity of potassium hydrofluoride to a soln. 
of titanium dioxide in an excess of hydrofluoric acid. It crystallizes in small, very 
lustrous leaflets, which are denser than the crystals of the moiiohydrated fluotita- 
nate, K 2 TiF 0 .II 2 O. It can be crystallized without change from hot hydrofluoric 
acid, but when dissolved in water it is completely converted into the hydrated salt. 
Conversely, when the hydrated salt is dissolved in cone, hydrofluoric or hydrochloric 
acid, it is converted into the anhydrous suit. L. Weiss and II. Kaiser said that the 
anhydrous salt is most conveniently made by fusing rutile with potassium hydro- 
fluoride and crystallizing the product from Avater containing a little hydrofluoric: 
acid. Gebriidcr Siemens made the alkali fluotitanates by adding hydrofluoric acid 
to a paste made of titanic acid and potassium fluoride. F. Stulba found that 
100 parts of water at 21 dissolve 1-27 parts of the salt; it is less soluble in soln. 
of alkali salts like, potassium sulphate or nitrate ; and when treated with potassium 
hydroxide, it decomposes : K 2 TiF B |1KOil=(iKF-|- Ti(Oil)j, a reaction which 
can be employed for the volumetric determination of the hvdrolluoiifanic acid. 
According to 0. Huff and R. Ipsen, the salt is not decomposed when heated in a 
stream of hydrogen fluoride. .1, J. Berzelius obtained hydrated potassium 
fluotitanate, l\ 2 TiF 6 .H 2 0, by a process analogous to that employed fur sodium 
fluotitanate. It is also obtained, as just indicated, from the anhydrous salt. 
J. J. Berzelius said the scaly crystals resemble those of boric acid, and when dried 
they become milk-white, and exhibit a silky lustre. J. U. G. de Marignac likened 
the crystals to those of the corresponding stannic salt, and found them isoinorphous 
with potassium oxyfl uo-eolu ji i bate, and -tungstate, lie said the crystals belong to the 
monoclinic system with the axial ratios a : b : c—0*fl ( J24 : 1 : 1*0520, and jB= 4 j8° 42k 
H. Tdpsoe gave 2*902 for the sp. gr. The crystals lose all their waiter at 1005 
According to J. J. Berzelius, when the salt is heated, water and titanium fluoride 
are given oil, and at a white heat the salt melts without undergoing any further 
change. It dissolves readily in water without decomposition. J. C. G. de Marignac 
said that the salt is sparingly soluble in cold water, but readily soluble in boiling 
w ater, and that 100 parts of water dissolve S parts of K 2 Til5 6 , at 

0° 3° 6" ll) a H° 20° 

« . . . 0-650 0-607 0 775 0-009 1-042 1-28 

L. Weiss and H. Kaiser said that at 20°, 100 parts of water dissolve 1-28 parts of 
the salt, and at 100°, 10*04 parts ; much less is dissolved in the presence of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid. G. Kriiss and L. F. Nilson said that the salt is more soluble in a soln. 
of potassium oxyfluocolumbate. R. D. Hall and E. F. Smith said that the solu¬ 
bility in water is increased by hydrogen dioxide, and the soln. becomes deep yellow. 
Colourless crystals can be obtained from the soln. The addition of hydrofluoric 
acid bleaches the yellow soln. R. D. Hall found that the presence of potassium 
bromide or iodide lowers the solubility of the salts in water; and the crystals obtained 
from the soln. are associated with these halides. F. Wohler found that while the 
titanic acid is immediately precipitated from the hot soln., this is not so with tho 
cold soln. J. J. Berzelius said that when the salt is fused with potassium hydro- 
sulphate, only a small proportion of titanium tetrafluoride is given off. The salt 
is decomposed with vivid incandescence when heated with potassium, and titanium 
and potassium fluoride are formed. L. Weiss and H. Kaiser observed a similar 
reaction with sodium; and when aluminium is added to the fused salt, aluminium 
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titanidc, Ti 2 Al 3 , is formed. C. F. Rammelsberg reduced the soln. to titanium 
trifluoride by zinc and hydrochloric acid. 

P. Engelskirchen prepared rubidium fluotitanate, Rb 2 TiF B> by adding rubidium 
acetate to a soln. of titanium tetrafluoride. M, E. Pennington made this salt by 
crystallization from a soln. of rubidium fluoride and titanium fluoride. The salt 
is purified by recrystallization from water. The small hexagonal plates are sparingly 
soluble in cold water, and more readily soluble in hot water ; the salt is precipitated 
by alcohol from the aq. soln. He also made caesium fluotitanate, Cs 2 TiF fl , in small 
columnar crystals by crystallization from a soln. of caesium carbonate in hydro- 
fluotitanic acid. The salt dissolves more readily in hot than in cold water ; and the 
solubility is greater than in the case of the rubidium salt. H. Behrens and 
P. D. 0. Kiev discussed the formation of these salts in microchemical analysis. 
M. E. Pennington found that when caesium fluoride is added to a cone, soln, of 
titanium tetrafluoride, small lustrous crystals of caesium octofluotitanate, Cs 4 TiF 8 , 
are produced. There is no loss of weight at 100° ; the salt is not decomposed by 
water ; and it is more soluble than the fluotantalate, Cs lri TaF 20 . 

J. J. Berzelius prepared tetrahydrated copper fluotitan&te, CuTiF B .4H 2 0, by 
crystallization from a mixed soln. of the component salts. The pale, bluish-green, 
acicular or tabular crystals were found by .T. C. G. de Marignae to belong to the 
nionoclinic system, and to have the axial ratios a:b: c—0*74.71 : 1 :(K>[)G4, and 
0=104° 9'. The crystals are isomorphous with the corresponding iluosilicate 
and fluostannate. They Jose no water at 100 ' ; and, according to J. J. Berzelius, 
they dissolve in water with partial decomposition ; and readily and completely 
in acidulated water. If the aq. soln. of this be mixed wilh ammonium fluoride, 
and allowed to evaporate spontaneously, or at a gentle heat, J. 0. G. de Marignae 
obtained ditctragonal bipvramidal crystals of ammonium copper fluotitanate, 
CiiF 2 .N1I 4 F.TiF 4 . 4 HnO, w T ith the axial Tatio a: r-~] : 1-0729. The crystals 
effloresce in air, and lose their water when warmed. They are soluble in cold 
water. Similar crystals of potassium copper fluotitanate, OuF 2 .KF.TiF 4 .4ILO, 
were obtained by an analogous process. The yield is smaller than with the 
ammonium salt on account of the lower solubility of potassium fluotitanate. 
J. 0. G. de Marignae obtained a crystalline, deliquescent silver fluotitanate by a 
process like that used for copper fluotitanate. 

J. J. Berzelius evaporated a soln. of calcium carbonate in one of titanium 
tetrafluoride in hydrofluoric acid, and obtained prismatic crystals of trihydrated 
calcium fluotitanate, ( VllF«-flH 2 0. J. 0. G. de Marignae prepared the same salt, 
and found the first crop of crystals to be isomorphous with strontium fluotitanate, 
and fluostannate, and they were assumed to be dihydrated calcium fluotitanate, 
CaTiFfl.2H 2 0, According to J. J. Berzelius, the crystals dissolve in acidulated 
water without change, but they are decomposed by water alone. J. 0. G. de Marig- 
nac made dihydrated strontium fluotitanate, 8 rTiF fl 2ILO, in inorioclinie crystals, 
with the axial ratios a : b : c=1 -2066 : 1 :1-2295, and j8=--lll c G'. At a temp, 
exceeding 1U0 \ the crystals lose water and hydrogen fluoride ; they dissolve in 
cold water ; and the soln. becomes turbid when boiled. 1\ Engelskirchen obtained 
a fine-grained crystalline precipitate of barium fluotitanate, 15 a TiF 0 , by adding 
barium chloride to a soln. of hydrofluotitanic acid, The salt is sparingly soluble 
in water, but readily soluble in dil. hydrochloric or nitric acid. F. Enrich obtained 
hemihydrated barium fluotitanate, BaTiF fl .iH 2 0, as a coaise, crystalline precipi¬ 
tate by adding barium chloride to a hot aq. soln. of potassium fluotitanate. The 
salt loses water of crystallization only on prolonged heating at a dull red-heat; 
when heated to a higher temp., it decomposes with formation of titanium tetra¬ 
fluoride. 

J. J. Berzelius obtained hexahydrated magnesium fluotitanate, MgTiF 0 .GH 2 O, 
in long needle-like crystals by the spontaneous evaporation of a soln. of magnesium 
carbonate in hydrofluotitanic acid; and J. C. G. de Marignae obtained hexagonal 
crystals isomorphous with the corresponding fluostannate. The crystals lost 
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18-2 per cent, of water at 100°, and 40-33 per cent, at 300° ; Borne titanium tcfcra- 
fluoride is lost at the higher temp. J. C. G. de Marignac similarly made hexa* 
hydrated zinc fluotitanate, ZnTiF 8 .6H 2 0, in hexagonal crystals with the axial ratio 
a : ii~ \ : 0-0.13 ; and isomorphous with the corresponding fluosilicatc and stannate. 
II. Gossner found the sp, gr. to be 2-106. J. C. G. de Marignac’s attempt to make 
ii fluotitanate with more zinc fluoride was nugatory. P. Engelskirchen made 
hexahydrated cadmium fluotitanate, CdTiF 8 .6H 2 0, by evaporating a soln. of cad- 
minin carbonate in hydrofluotitanic acid, or by treating the soln. with alcohol. 
The crystals appear in the form of needles, or hexagonal prisms. The salt effloresces 
slowly in air, and loses all its water over sulphuric acid. It is very soluble in water 
Mild in 50 per cent, alcohol. J. J. Berzelius obtained small colourless crystals of 
lead fluotitanate. They were sparingly soluble in water without decomposition. 
1 \ Engelskirchen obtained the trihifdratc, PbTiF 0 .3H 2 O, by adding freshly pre¬ 
cipitated lead carbonate to a filtered soln. of titanium dioxide in hut hydrofluoric 
acid : evaporating the soln. on a water-bath ; and stirring the soln. while cooling. 
The- crystals form in soln. containing a large excess of free hydrofluotitanic acid. 
They are pressed between filter-paper, washed with alcohol and ether, and dried 
for a day over calcium chloride. A boiling soln. of hydrofluotitanic acid and lead 
nitrate or acetate gives lead fluoride crystals on cooling to 50°. The colourless 
crystals dissolve in water with the separation of some lead fluoride. F. Fischer 
and K. Thiele found that on electrolysis of a soln. of lead fluotitanate a basic salt 
is precipitated on the lead anode. They obtained an acid salt in soln., but not in 
the solid state. 

J. -J. Berzelius, and J. (\ G. de Marignac obtained hexagonal crystals of hexa¬ 
hydrated manganese fluotitanate, MnTi'F B .(ilLO, isomorphous with the corre¬ 
sponding fluosilicatc. R. Weber prepared ferrous fluotitanate, FeTiFg.6H 2 0, in 
hexagonal yellowish green-crystals. J. J. Berzelius made ferric fluotitanate by 
the spontaneous evaporation of an aq. soln. of a mixture of the two salts. The 
pale yellow" crystalline mass is decomposed by water. R. Weber obtained green 
crystals of hexahydrated nickel fluotitanate, NiTiF B .(iH 2 0, from a soln. of nickel 
oxide and titanium dioxide in hydrofluoric acid. The salt is very soluble in water. 
P. Engelskirchen prepared hexahydrated cobalt fluotitanate, CoTiF B .6H 2 Q, from 
a soln. of freshly precipitated cobalt carbonate in hydrofluotitanic acid, either by 
evaporation, or by the addition of alcohol. The red hexagonal prisms lose 3 mols 
of water at. 100°—110°, and some hydrogen fluoride is then evolved. The salt is 
sparingly soluble in water, leas so in 50 per cent, alcohol, and insoluble in absolute 
alcohol. A. Miolati and G. Rossi prepared cobaltic hexamminofluotit&nate, or 
luteocobaltio fluotitanate, 2{Co(NH 3 ) 8 ]F 3 .3TiF 4 .2HF, by adding a soln. of luteo- 
cobaltic carbonate or fluoride to a hydrofluoric acid soln, of titanic acid ; the salt 
can be crystallized from water containing hydrogen fluoride, and it loses this gas 
at 110°. After long preservation in a desiccator over sulphuric acid/it assumes the 
composition 2Cu(NH a ) 8 .3TiF 4 . 
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§ 12. Titanium Chlorides 

Three titanium chlorides have been prepared—the di-, tri-, and tetra-chlorides. 
The analysis of a titanium chloride by E. S. George 1 indicated half as much 
chlorine as is present in the tetrachloride (g.v.), but this product seems to have 
been very impure. According to F. Wohler, titanium dichloride, Ti01 2s is probably 
formed in colourless goln. when titanium is dissolved in hydrochloric acid. Much 
hydrogen is, at the same time, evolved. O. F. von der Pfordten attributed the result 
obtained by F. Wohler to the use of titanium containing sodium which reduced 
the salt to the dichloride. With metal tree from sodium, 0. F. von der Pfordten, 
E. Glatzel, and H. Moissan obtained a violet soln. of the trichloride. A, Stabler 
and H. Wirthwein favoured F. Wohler’s view. E. Kneolit showed that the reduc¬ 
tion of aq. soln. of titanium tetrachloride always furnishes the trichloride not the 
dichloride. In preparing the trichloride by reducing the tetrachloride with hydro¬ 
gen (g.v.), J. «T. Ebelmen obtained golden-yellow scales which he considered to be 
those of the dichloride, but 0. Fried el and ,T. Guerin showed that it must have been 
an oxychloride. A. Piccini and L. Marino's attempt to make compounds of the 
type TiX a was not successful. C. Friedcl and J. Guerin made the dichloride by 
heating the trichloride to redness in a stream of hydrogen. In order to ensure 
success, there must be an entire absence of air and moisture. They said that the 
trichloride se dedouble, forming the tetrachloride which distilled, and the dichloride 
which remained behind as a black powder. O. ltuff and F. Neumann used a 
similar mode of preparation, by reducing the tetrachloride to trichloride (q.v.), 
and transforming the latter in one operation. It is difficult to prepare a product 
free from titanium, and the trichloride and oxychloride by this process. A. Stabler 
and F. Bachran represented the reaction at 660MOO 0 , in an atm. of hydrogen, by 
2 TiCl 3 ^Ti01+Ti(1 4 . O. F. von der Pfordten reduced titanium tetrachloride at 
ordinary temp, by sodium amalgam, and distilled off the unchanged tetrachloride 
in a current of carbon dioxide. He also said that titanium tetrachloride is reduced 
at ordinary temp, by hydrogen sulphide ; TiCl 4 +H 2 S==TiCl 2 +^HCl-fS; but 
A. Stabler and F. Bachran could not confirm this observation, though they did 
obtain TiSCl 2 and TiS 2 . Titanium tetrachloride was found by 0 . Ruff and F. Neu¬ 
mann to be reduced to the dichloride by sodium amalgam, and at the same time 
some trichloride is formed by the interaction of the tetra- and di-chlorides. Accord¬ 
ing to R. Schmidt, titanium dichloride, almost free from oxygen, is obtained by 
the thermal decomposition of titanium trichloride in a carbon tube at temp, not 
gTeatly exceeding 600°; if glass or quartz tubes arc used, oxygen is abstracted 
from the silica with consequent production of oxygenated compounds. At 600° 
(0*02 mm.), titanium dichloride slowly volatilizes and is decomposed into the tri- 
and tetra-chlorides, which are deposited in the cooler portions of the tube. The 
effect is due to decomposition of the dichloride into titanium and titanium tetra¬ 
chloride and reduction of the latter by unchanged dichloride to give the trichloride. 

According to 0. Friedel and J. Guerin, titanium dichloride is a blackish powder, 
which is occasionally in the form of flakes, very unstable in air, and in the presence 
of moisture (with the latter it becomes lighter in colour). Thrown into water it 
hisses like red-hot iron and dissolves, with a copious evolution of hydrogen. 
On the addition of ammonia to this soln., a black precipitate is formed, hydrogen 
being evolved at the same time. The black precipitate gradually changes to blue, 
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and eventually to white, and on throwing a few drops of water upon the dichloride 
(taking care not to moisten it completely), sufficient heat is generated to cause it 
to take fire in the air. On being heated in air, the di-chloride burns like tinder, 
fumes of the tetrachloride being evolved, and titanic acid remaining behind. It 
is insoluble in ether, carbon disulphide, and titanium tetrachloride, and on being 
heated gently with absolute alcohol, hydrogen is evolved, and a yellowish liquid 
formed, which oil the addition of ammonia furnishes a blue-black precipitate. 
Dry ammonia gas passed over the dichloride at a red heat gives rise to the 
formation of the nitride, Ti 3 N 4 , hydrogen being set free according to the equation, 
3TiW 2 +4NH a —Ti 3 N 4 4-f)HCl+3H2. Bromine forms with the dichloride a fuming 
liquid, which boils at about 180°, and is probably Ti01 2 Br 2 . The various descrip¬ 
tions of the properties of titanium dichloride are not in agreement. Titanium 
dichloride is a black powder which dissolves in water and in alcohol with a brown 
coloration, but it is insoluble in ether. On exposure to the air, the aq. Boln. 
deposits titanic acid ; the alcoholic soln. remains clear, but contains organic 
chlorine products. With potassium thiocyanate and ether, titanium dichloride 
exhibits a delicate and characteristic reaction ; the ether acquires a dark brown 
colour. 0. liufl and F. Neumann found that the dichloride does not vaporize 
appreciably at. (500°. It is very reactive. H. Gocrges and A. Stabler said that the 
black powder dissolved in fuming hydrochloric acid, forming a green soln. which 
contained bivalent titanium, and gave the following reactions. On boiling in the 
air, it became violet, with the formation of tervalent titanium. Nitric acid oxidized 
it first to the tervalent condition (violet), and then to the quadrivalent (colourless). 
Ammonium hydroxide, carbonate, or sulphide gave first a dark brown precipitate, 
which decomposed after a short time with the rapid evolution of hydrogen. Potas¬ 
sium thiocyanate gave a green soln., and sodium acetate, a green precipitate of the 
titanous acetate. On heating with mercuric chloride, calomel was precipitated. 
Indications were obtained that when the trichloride is reduced by hydrogen at a 
bright red heat, some metallic titanium is formed. When the soln. of the dichloride 
in hydrochloric acid is evaporated in vacuo, the crystals which are formed were 
supposed to be those of a hydrate, TiOh.nH^O. When a hydrochloric acid soln. 
of titanium dichloride is mixed with one of titanium tetrachloride a violet colora¬ 
tion is produced owing to the formation of the trichloride. M. Ooblens and 
J. K. Bernstein found that titan on s chloride reduces nitric oxide and nitrous 
oxide to ammonia. Nitric oxide is evolved, and no ammonia is formed when a 
sodium nitrite soln. is added drop by drop to an acid litanous chloride soln. 
Titan ous chloride has a specific decomposing effect on nitrous and hyponitrous 
acids. The gases escape before any appreciable reduction can take place. 

Anhydrous titanium trichloride, TiCl 3 , or litanous chloride , or as it was originally 
called titanium scsqitichloridc, was made by J. J. Ebelmen 2 by passing dried 
hydrogen through warm liquid titanium tetrachloride, and leading the mixture 
of hydrogen and tetrachloride vapour through a red-hot tube; the trichloride 
collects as a mass of dark violet scales in the tube just beyond the heated zone. 
The current of hydrogen is continued till the tube is cold, and the salt is preserved 
out of contact with air. II. Gocrges and A. Stabler made the trichloride by this 
reaction using a porcelain tube heated electrically by a wire spiral inside the tube, 
and surrounded by a glass tube cooled externally by a rapid current of cold water. 
Ihe^ mixed gases traverse the space between the tubes. The reaction begins about 
600°, and at 785°, the percentage decomposition was 21*7, and at 1200°, 94-3. The 
trichloride collects on the surface of the cold tube as a fine reddish-violet powder. 
According to F. Meyer and co-workers, titanium trichloride may be prepared by 
the reduction of the tetrachloride by means of hydrogen, provided that the products 
of the reaction are quickly cooled, and the hydrogen chloride is removed by means 
of metallic titanium. The trichloride so prepared consists of laTge violet crystals, 
which are fairly stable in the air. The reduction is not direct, but three reactions, 

1 lC» 4 +H g =TiCl g +2HCl; TiClg+TiCl^STiClg; gTiCl 3 +2HCl-2TiGT 4 + 
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may proceed simultaneously. F. Enrich passed electric Bparks through a mixture 
of hydrogen, and tetrachloride vapour, and obtained a deposit of violet crystals ; 
while F, Bock and L. Moser subjected a mixture of dry hydrogen and titanium 
tetrachloride vapour to the action of the silent electric discharge. At ordinary 
temp, a dark brown deposit was formed containing a mixture of the tri and tetra¬ 
chlorides. When heated in vacuo at 100° the tetrachloride was removed, leaving 
the brown trichloride in which the tetrachloride had been occluded. Between 
200° and 400°, the violet trichloride was formed free from occluded tetrachloride. 
The brown substance was considered to be a labile, allotropic, or monotropic form 
of the trichloride which changes to the violet form between 150° and 200 15 in vacuo. 
The change from brown to violet trichloride is not reversible ; for when the temp, 
was gradually raised above that at which transformation takes place, the heating 
curve of the brown modification did not differ appreciably from that of the cooling 
curve of the violet modification thereby formed. 0. Erie del and J. Guerin made 
the trichloride by heating a mixture of the tetrachloride and reduced silver in a 
sealed tube at 180°-200 D : TiCl 4 -f Ag^AgCl +TiCl 3 ; and T. E. Thorpe, bv shaking 
the tetrachloride with mercury in a sealed tube : TiCl 4 -fHg^HgCl-j-TiCl 3 . The 
reaction is rapid and complete at 98°, but between 200° and 250° the reverse change 
is marked. K. Seubort and A. Schmidt reduced titanium tetrachloride vapour to 
the trichloride by passing it over magnesium at a red heat. L. Levy obtained the 
trichloride by heating to 100° a mixture of titanium tetrachloride and mercury 
diethyl in an atrn. of carbon dioxide : 2Ti0l4 |HgKLHr,)^-HgCL-f C 4 H 1() +2TiCl 3 . 
Titanium tetrachloride in benzene soln. is also partially reduced by mercury 
diphenyl. (). Rutf and F. Neumann found t hat at slightly elevated temp, titanium 
tetrachloride is reduced to the trichloride by aluminium, magnesium, zinc, mercury, 
silver, arsenic, and tin. Aluminium trichloride, acts as a catalyst, and in its presence 
the reduction by aluminium is quantitative at 200*. The conditions for the reduc¬ 
tion of the tetra- to the tri-chloride were studied by F. Meyer and co-workers. 
They found that the two requirements for the successful preparation of coarsely 
crystalline titanium trichloride by reduction of the tetrachloride are, first, a steep 
temperature gradient to ensure rapid cooling, and secondly, the depression of the 
hydrogen chloride concentration. The first condition is best secured by using a 
non-conducting (quartz) tube of narrow bore, with air cooling at the receiver end. 
The second is attained most easily by the addition of metallic titanium to the re¬ 
action mixture. This subject was discussed by R. Schmidt. 

Anhydrous titanium trichloride forms dark violet, scaly crystals which, according 
to 0. Fried el and J. Guerin, are isomorphnus with those of ferric chloride. Titanium 
trichloride deliquesces on exposure to air, and decomposes rapidly. It oxidizes 
slowly in dry air, rapidly in moist air. The trichloride is non-volatile, but II. Goergea 
and A. Stabler found that when heated to 440°, it decomposes into the rli- and tetra¬ 
chlorides : STiCl^TiCL+TiOl* ; whereas to make it from the tetrachloride and 
hydrogen, a temp, of OCX)° is necessary; even at ordinary temp, the trichloride 
decomposes and the vap. press, of the tetrachloride produced is appreciable. 
J. J. Ebelmen said that the trichloride decomposes at ordinary temp., and (J. Friedcl 
and J. Guerin observed that in closed vessels, the trichloride is decomposed, for the 
surface becomes white, and unlike the freshly prepared trichloride, it fumes in moist 
air. H. Goergea and A. Stabler found that the trichloride is best preserved in an 
atm. of dry carbon dioxide. 0. Ruff and F. Neumann found that titanium tri¬ 
chloride is not decomposed at 425° under one mm. press., but at 450° the tetra¬ 
chloride and dichloride aie formed. When the trichloride is heated in contact 
with air, J. J. Ebelmen observed that the tetrachloride is given oil; and some 
titanium dioxide remains. When dissolved in water it forms a violet-red sole. 

F. Book and L. Moser gave for the heat of soln. (brown, TiCl 3 , Aq.) H8-150.48*837 

Cals. ; and (violet, TiCl a , Aq.)--44*287-45*800 Cals, in agreement with the view 
that the brown and violet forms are monotropic modifications. G. S. Forbes and 
L. P. Hall calculated —0*349 to —0-399 volt for the normal potential of the 
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reduction Ti—-|-H^Ti"+H- from the measurements of the e.m.f. of the cell 

“Jig i TiCl 3 ,TiCl.i, () , 05iV’-HCl 14W-KC1 1 0-1 A-HC1 | Hg\ H. Goerges and A. Stabler 
observed that a mixture of the trichloride and liquid ammonia in a sealed tube 
furnishes a yellow emulsion ; a part of the trichloride seems to pass into soln. 

According to R. Weber, a soln. of titanium trichloride is obtained by dissolving 
titanium in hydrochloric acid, and, according to C. F. Rammel,sberg, no lower 
chloride is produced— vide the dichloride. E. Knecht reduced a soln. of the 
tetrachloride with tin and hydrochloric acid, and removed the tin with hydrogen 
sulphide; he also obtained it by reducing a soln. of titanium dioxide in hydro¬ 
chloric acid by zinc and hydrochloric acid; and C. F, Rammelsberg similarly 
reduced a cold or boiling soln. of potassium ohloro titan ate, J. N. von Fuchs, 

F. Pisani; and 0. F. von der Pfordten also used zinc and hydrochloric acid for the 
reduction. E. Glatzel obtained a green mass of lelrahydrated titanium trichloride ., 
TiCLjdlRO, by evaporating a soln. of titanium in hydrochloric acid. The product 
dissolves in water, but the liquid is not clear ; it easily oxidizes on exposure to air 
E. Polidori had. doubts about this hydrate ; and H Goerges and A. Stabler could 
obtain only the hydrated dieldoride by E. GlatzeTs method. E. Polidori made 
violet hexahydrated titanium trichloride, TiCl 3 .GH 2 0, by reducing a soln. of the 
tetrachloride in 30 per cent, hydrochloric acid, by electrolysis with a carbon rod 
as positive electrode. The violet soln. was filtered through glass-wool, cooled with 
ice and salt; and treated with a current of dry hydrogen chloride until the salt 
crystallized out. H. Spence also obtained the trichloride by the electrolytic 
reduction of a 20-25 per cent. soln. of the tetrachloride with dil. hydrochloric acid 
in the anode compartment; using a lead cathode and a carbon or platinum-iridium 
anode, and 20) amp. per sq. metre, and 3 to 4 volts. The soln. was cone, under 
reduced press, until its sp. gr. at 65°-70 =1*5, when crystals of the hexahydrate 
were formed. Like chromium and vanadium trichlorides, titanium trichloride can 
exist in two forms—an unstable green hydrate, and a stable violet hydrate for 

Stabler showed that if a cone. aq. soln. of the violet hydrate is covered with a 
layer of absolute ether and then sat. with hydrogen chloride and kept cool mean¬ 
while,, the green, unstable hydrate separates out in crystals ; when the hydrogen 
chloride is washed out with ether, the violet compound is again formed. Green 
vanadium trichloride does not change in colour when treated with ethereal hydrogen 
chloride. According to E. Polidori, the hexahydrated trichloride is deliquescent, 
and oxidizes very slowly in dry air, but rapidly in moist air. 

According to J. J. Ebelmen, the violet-red soln. of titanium trichloride in water 
is decolorized on exposure to air owing to the formation of titanic acid ; the presence 
of a little hydrochloric acid prevents the precipitation of the titanic acid. When 
the aq. soln. is evaporated to dryness, it furnishes a blue oxy chloride. When the 
aq. soln. is treated with potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, or aq. ammonia, 
dark brown titanium trihydroxide is precipitated, and this quickly changes to black, 
blue, and finally white titanic acid, and hydrogen is at the same time evolved. 
Alkali carbonates behave similarly, but carbon dioxide and then hydrogen are 
evolved. The soln. is not appreciably changed by hydrogen sulphide ; ammonium 
sulphide acts like aq. ammonia. Nitric acid decolorizes the soln. with the. evolution 
of nitric oxide; and, according to E. Kneclit, some ammonia is formed. The 
reduction of nitric acid by titanous salts has been studied by L. tt. Milligan and 

G. R. Gillette. As indicated below, 0. C. M. Davis prepared titanium nitrogen 
hexachlorotetrasulphide, N 4 S 4 . 2 TiCl 3 , by the action of titanium tetrachloride on 
nitrogen sulphide- —vide the addition compounds of titanium tetrachloride. 
A. Stabler prepared rubidium titanous pentachloride, or rubidium chlorotitanite, 

TiCl 3 . 2 RbCi.H 2 O, by passing hydrogen chloride into an aq. soln. of a mixture of 
rubidium and titanium chlorides, heated on a water-bath. The salt is green, and 
it forms a violet soln. with water. Green efiesium titanous pentachloride, or 
caesium chlorotitanite» TiCl 3 . 2 CsCl.H 2 O, was obtained in a similar way. 

A soln. of titanium trichloride, said J. J. Ebelmen, cst un reduct if dm plus 
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inergiques ; and E. Knecht and E. Hibbert found it is a more powerful reducing 
agent than stannous chloride. According to J. J. Ebelmen, potassium per¬ 
manganate decolorizes the soln. and is itself decolorized. When sulphur dioxide 
is heated with the. trichloride, sulphur is deposited, and E. Knecht found that 
hydrosulphuroufl acid is formed as an intermediate product. J. J. Ebelmen showed 
that mercury, silver, and gold are precipitated by the trichloride from soln. of 
their salts. According to A. Stabler and F. Bachran, titanium trichloride reacts 
with a soln. of gold chloride producing colloidal gold analogous to purple of Cassius, 
and the reaction will detect one part of gold in 20 million parts of water. Chlorates 
and perchlorates are reduced to chlorides; hydrogen dioxide to water; ami per- 
Bulphates to sulphates. According to A. Mourner, platinum, iridium, and palla¬ 
dium chlorides give the respective metals. Selenatos give red selenium ; and 
tellurates give tellurium when heated. Tungstates are reduced, giving a blue 
colour; molybdates, a brown colour; and vanadates are decolorized. Chromates 
and dichromates give green chromic salts. J. J. Ebelmen said that a trace of 
titanium trichloride brings violet chromic chloride into soln. Many organic sub¬ 
stances are reduced by titanium trichloride. An excess of the trichloride was 
found by E. Knecht to reduce cupric sulphate to the metal. L. Moser described 
the application of the reaction for the determination of copper. J. ,T. Ebelmen 
showed that the trichloride reduces ferric to ferrous salts, and E. Knecht and 

E. Hibbert utilized the reaction for the volumetric determination of iron: TiCl a 
+FeCI 3 —TiCl 4-j- Fe CL . The end of the reaction is shown by alkali thiocyanate 
or methylene-blue as an external indicator. E. Knecht and co-workers, E. Zintl 
and A. Rauch, W. S. Hendrixson, etc., showed that the soln. of titanium tri¬ 
chloride (or sulphate) can also be used for the determination of copper, tin, 
chromium, hydrogen dioxide, chlorates, bromates, iodates, perchlorates, nitrates, 
hydroxylamine, hyposulphites, ferri cyanides, and numerous organic compounds, 
and dye-stuffs. E. Zintl and A. Rauch, and W. S. Hendrixson discussed the 
application to fcrricyanides, iodates, etc.; and I. M. Kolbhofl and co-workers, 
and E. Zintl and A. Rauch, the titroinetry of the trichloride. 

E. S. George 3 discovered titanium tetrachloride, Ti01 4 , in 1825 ; he obtained 
it by passing dried chlorine over titanium heated in a glass tube ; there is no 
reaction in the cold. The titanium available to E. 8. George was shown by 

F. Wohler to have been a carbonitride, and that in the reaction some cyanogen 
chloride is simultaneously produced and forms sulphur-yellow crystals. F. Wohler 
also showed that while chlorine has but little action on titanium in the cold, the 
elements unite directly when warmed, forming the tetrachloride. E. Yigouroux 
and G. Arrivant used ferrotitaniurn as a source of titanium; if desired, most of 
the iron can be first removed by hydrochloric acid, and the residue heated in a 
stream of chlorine in a porcelain tube. The liquid was purified by fractional dis« 
tillation. M. Billy purified titanium tetrachloride by treatment with sodium 
amalgam followed by fractional distillation between 135°-137° ; ethane tetra¬ 
chloride was removed by distillation in a current of dry air at 120 °. The tetra¬ 
chloride was finally kept at its b.p. for 2 hrs. in the presence of metallic titanium. 
H. R. Ellis ignited a mixture of rutile and powdered aluminium ; heated the pro¬ 
duct in a current of chlorine; and purified the product from silicon tetrachloride 
by fractional distillation. M. A. Hunter, and II. Goerges and A. Stabler heated 
titanium carbide in a stream of chlorine, and purified the product by fractional 
distillation. C. Friedel and J. Guerin also found that at a high temp, chlorine 
reacts with titanium dioxide : Ti0 2 -F2Cl 2 ^TifJl 4 +0 2 . J. B. A. Dumas made 
the tetrachloride by passing chlorine over a red-hot mixture of titanium dioxide 
and carbon—even the heat of a spirit lamp, said F. Wohler, is sufficient for tho 
purpose. If rutile is used instead of titanium dioxide, some ferrous ot ferric 
chloride is formed. The liquid which is condensed has a reddish colour owing to 
the presence of ferric chloride; most of this can be removed by fractional distil¬ 
lation. J. I. Pierre, A. Demoly, 0. F. von der Pfordten, V. Merz, and R. F. Wagner 
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used the chlorine-carbon process. 0. Pricsz found the temp, of the reaction can 
be reduced to 300° by adding a small proportion of chloride or oxide of cerium, 
zirconium, manganese, or a Tare earth. F. de Carli used ferrotitanium in place of 
titanium. C. W. Watts and C. A. Bell passed carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, 
or a mixture of chlorine and carbon monoxide over red-hot titanium dioxide 
and obtained the tetrachloride: Ti0 li +2CJ 2 +2C0—2C0 2 +TiCl 4 . C. Renz used 
chloroform. 0. Priesz found the yield is improved if a little carbon be mixed 
with the titanic oxide. The main reaction is represented : T i 0 2 +2 CII Cl 3 —TiCl 4 
+2CO+2HC1. The temp, determines the nature of the products of the secondary 
reaction, carbon dioxide, carbonyl chloride, hexachlorobcnzenc, etc. L. Meyer 
observed no change in the action of carbon tetrachloride on titanium dioxide 
at a high temp. ; but E. A. Demargay found the action is fast at 440°, and 
lie considered this to be one of the most convenient methods of preparation. 
H. E. Quant in studied the action of carbon tetrachloride on a number of metal 
oxides. F. Bourion made titanium tetrachloride by the action of the vapour of 
sulphur chloride, S 2 C1 2 , and chlorine on red-hot titanium dioxide. The reaction 
is complicated by the formation of 2 TiCl 4 .SCl 4 . 

J. B. A. Dumas freed the titanium tetrachloride from an excess of chlorine, 
which gives it a yellow colour, by agitation with small quantities of mercury, and 
distillation, two or three times, from mercury. F. Wohler used copper^ and 
A. Bertrand employed reduced iron. H. Bose, and A. Dcmoly rectified the tetra¬ 
chloride by distillation, four or five times, over mercury or potassium ; V. Merz 
distilled the liquid from sodium amalgam ; It. F. Wagner distilled the crude liquid 
over sodium to remove hydrogen chloride, chlorine, and ferric chloride; and rectified 
the product by fractional distillation. 0. F. von der Pfordten found that vana¬ 
dium oxychloride imparts a yellow colour to the crude liquid, and is removed by 
the distillation over sodium. G. P. Baxter and G. J. Fcrtig described an elaborate 
method of purification for their at. wt. determination. 

The physical properties of titanium tetrachloride.— Titanium tetrachloride 
at ordinary temp, is a transparent, colourless, mobile liquid. J. I. Pierre gave 
1-76098 for the specific gravity at 0°/4°; J. H. Gladstone gave 1-744 at 10 - 5 °; 
A. Stiefclhagen, 1*761 at 18° ; and T. E. Thorpe, 1-76041 at 0 o /4° ; and 1-5222 at its 
b p. 0. Masson, and J. A. Groshans compared the mol. vol. and b.p. of the family 
of tetrachlorides. J. B. A. Dumas gave 6-836 (air, unity) or 197-4 (oxygen, 16) 
for the vapour density when the theoretical value is 190 (oxygen, 16). J. J. Pierre 
represented the thermal expansion, or the vols., v, occupied by unit vol. of liquid 
at 0 , between 0 " and 110 °, when the vol. at 0 ° is unity, by the formula 
-f-0-o 3 942569004 0 +0-0 5 l 3457989370 2 +0-0^888044 6 3 ; and f. E. Thorpe, 
f ==1 +0*0 3 9826120+0•O c 5O;>r>280 2 +0 , 0a513052fl 3 . J. J. Saslawsky studied the 
relation of the expansion coeff. with the structure. J. B. A. Dumas gave for 
the boiling point, 135° at 763 nun. ; J. I. Pierre, 136" at 762-3; T. E. Thorpe, 
13G-4 0 at 760 ; M. A. Hunter, 136-5° ; H. II. Ellis, E. Vigouroux and G. Arrivaut, 
and A. Stahler, 136°; F. Emich, 134-8° at 735 mm. ; P. A. Bond and II. T. Beach, 
X3 . G at 750 mm.; and B. F. Duppa/G. Gustavson, aud G, Renz, 135°. J. I. Pierre 
said that the liquid remains clear at —25°; the melting point given by F. Emich, 
and W. Biltz and E. Mcinccke, is —23° ; W. H. Latimer, —30°; and by E. Haase, 
-25°. The oritical temperature estimated by C. M. Guldberg is 358°. H. V. Reg- 
nault, gave 0-18812 for the specific heat of the liquid between 13° and 99 “; and 
f-12897 for the sp. lit. of the vapour at constant press, between 163° and 271°. 
W. H. Latimer gave for the mol. lit., C P : 

“K 80-7° 02-8° 00-3° 104-6° 231-6“ 247-7° 261-6° 204-3° 

W 4-26 4-40 4-64 0 10 6 31 6-21 7-26* 7-32* 

where the numbers marked with an asterisk refer to the liquid, the others to the 
or 0 ko ™ 16 °f fusion at 25° is 11*77 cals, per gram; and the entropy at 
^0 f 59*51. F. Bocb and L. Moser gave for the heat of solution, (TiCl 4 ,Aq.)=59-03 
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Cals. ; and J. Thomsen, 57*866 Cals. The last-named gave for the heat of neutrali¬ 
zation, (Ti01 4 aq., 4NaOTlaq.) — 47*664 Cals.; and for the heat of formation, 
(Ti0 2 aq., 41ICIaq .) —7-206 Cals. J. 11. Gladstone gave for the index of refraction 
1*5851 for the /Mine ; 1*603!I for the Mine ; 1*6296 for the F line ; and 1*6814 
for the H- line; for the molecular refraction, 65*20 ; and for the molecular dis¬ 
persion, 10*74. 11. Becquercl, and A. Sticfelhagen made some observations on this 

subject. A. Sticfelhagen gave for light of wave-length A—358, 508, and 708/i/i, 
/x=1*73447, 1*02574, and ' 1*58859, and ^^1.77849+0*67263A 2 (A 2 -239*C9 2 )*C 
H. H. Marvin studied the optical dispersion. II. Becquercl gave values for the 
index of refraction, for the magnetic rotation, and magnetization. He also made 
observations on the spectrum. 

J. H. Mathews found the dielectric constant at 24° to be 2*73. W. von 
Kowalewsky measured the electrical conductivity of some aq. so In.— vide infra . 
A. Stalhcr and F. Bachran could not obtain less chlorinated products by the electro¬ 
lysis of soln. of titanium tetrachloride in anhydrous hydrogen cyanide. B. Diet lielm 
and F. Forster studied the electro-reduction of titanium sulphate soln. and found 
the current efficiency to he greater with a copper or lead electrode, than with one 
of blight platinum, and the velocity of the reduction is smaller with a bright 
platinum electrode than with a platinized platinum electrode. They found for the 
reduction Tr**’+H^Ti"*+H‘, the normal potential —0*056 volt at 18~; and 
G. 8 . Forbes and L. P. Hall calculated for the reduction Ti"**+2Hv^Ti"+2H* 
-0*33 volt at 18°. 

The chemical properties of titanium tetrachloride. —K. Fajans studied the 
electronic structure of the titanium halides. The tetrachloride emits dense white 
fumes in air, but, added J. I. Pierre, although this occurs at ordinary temp., the 
fuming does not appear below 0 °. Titanium tetrachloride is reduced by hydrogen 
above 600°, forming the tri- and di-chlorides (g.v.) ; and at a red heat H. Go urges 
and A. Stabler found some titanium is produced. They also passed a mixture of 
the tetrachloride and hydrogen through a porcelain tube at different temp., and 
found that as the temp, rises from 785° to 1200° the percentage decomposit ion rises 
from 21*7 to 94*3— vide supra. A state of equilibrium was probably reached in the. 
hot zone, but the trichloride remained as a deposit in the porcelain tube. Increasing 
the proportion of the hydrogen raised the percentage decomposition ; and at a 
constant temp., it was found empirically that the ratio [Ti01 3 ] 4 /|TiCl 4 ] 3 is approxi¬ 
mately constant. When hydrogen chloride was added the percentage decom¬ 
position diminished. R. Schmidt found that at 600 , H 2 T Tif3 4 =-2Ht3 f Ti01 2 ; 
and TiCl 2 -f- TiCl 4 =2 TiCl 3 . The trichloride is deposited in the cold part of the tube. 
E. A. Schneider’s attempts to make tiJano-c]do reform, TiH(JJ a , or titanium hydro- 
trichloride , were unsuccessful. Dry hydrogen chloride reacts with titanium at 300% 
forming a non-volatile substance. T. Konig and O. F. von der Pfordten found that 
with water it forms a series of oxychlorides, TiCl a .OH ; TiCl 2 (0H ) 2 ; TiOl 2 ( 0 H ) 3 ; 
and with an excess of water, Ti(OH) 4 is formed— vide infra. R. F. Wagner found 
that when titanium tetrachloride is dropped into water a turbid liquid is produced, 
but a clear soln. of orthotitanic acid in titanium tetrachloride can be obtained by 
adding water drop by drop to the tetrachloride with constant agitation. The 
liquid fumes in air, and the possible use of the fumes for producing clouds in 
aeroplane warfare was discussed by G. A. Richter, and H. W 7 . Walker. 0 . F. von 
der Pfordten s comparison of the properties of the three chlorides is given in 
Table VI. W. von Kowalewsky showed that titanium tetrachloride dissolves 
in water with the evolution of much heat, and the hydrochloric acid liberated 
during the hydrolysis suffices to re-dissolve the precipitated hydroxide first formed 
without any corresponding change in the electrical conductivity. The value of 
the electrical conductivity shows that equilibrium is established before the 
hydrolysis is complete ; the hydrolysis is completed by boiling, or by heating in 
a sealed tube at 150°. The behaviour of titanium tetrachloride towards water 
is intermediate between silicon tetrachloride and tin tetrachloride. The same 
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remark applies to the tendency to form complex salts. A. Deraoly evaporated 
a strongly acid soln. of the tetrachloride and obtained very hygroscopic crystals 
of pentahydrated titanium tetrachloride, TiCI 4 .f)H 2 0, and in vacuo, over sul¬ 
phuric acid, dihydrated titanium tetrachloride, TiCl 4 .2H 2 0, was formed. 0. Ruff 

Tabus VI. —Properties of the Titanium Chlorides. 


Soluble In 

TiClj 

TiClj 

T1CI, 

! 

Water or alcohol . \ 

1 

Readily (brown) 

Readily (violet, green) 

! Readily (colourless) 

Ether . . . 1 

Insoluble 

Insoluble j 

Readily (yollow) 

Hydrochloric acid . | 

Sparingly 

Sparingly 

Readily 


and F. Eisner found that titanium tetrachloride reacts vigorously with hydrogen 
fluoride ; 0. Ruff and R. Ipsen obtained a citron-yellow titanium Jluochloride , 
approximately TiOlFg, by the action of titanium tetrachloride on hydrogen 
fluoride or silver fluoride. W. Biltz and E. Meinecke gave for the f.p. of mix¬ 
tures ot chlorine and titanium tetrachloride the results shown by Fig. l J. The 
titanium tetrach 1 oride freezes at—22*5 J . Tlie eutectic 
is at “-108° and 87-5 at. per cent, chlorine. P. Haute- 
feuille found that boiling titanium tetrachloride 
reacts with hydrogen iodide, forming the tetraiodide. 

J. J. Ebelmen said that in the cold, hydrogen sul¬ 
phide reduces titanium tetrachloride to the dichloride, 
and at a higher temp., titanium disulphide is formed. 

The reaction was studied by 0. F. von der Pfordten, 
who showed that the disulphide is formed at a red 
heat, but at intermediate temp, tii-anium sulplio- 
chloridc f TiSCl, is formed. A. StahleT and F. Bacliran 
could not verify this observation, but observed that 
the thioehloride, Tift 01 2 i is formed. At 800°-850' J , 

Ti8 2 is produced. W. Biltz and E. Keunecke found that dry liquid hydrogen 
sulphide docs not react with or dissolve titanium tetrachloride, but at a higher 
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temp, there is formed a inonosulphohydrtitc , TiCl 4 .H 2 S, and a disuJphohydrate , 
TiCl 4 .2H 2 S, with the respective heats of formation 8-86 Cals, and 8-18 Cals. For 
the action of sulphur chloride, chlorosulphonic acid, thionyl chloride, ammonia, 
nitrogen sulphide, hyponitrous acid, phosphine, phosphorus chlorides, arid 
phosphoryl chloride, vide infra. R. Wise found that selenium oxychloride dis¬ 
solves 0*75 per cent, of titanium tetrachloride, and it forms the complex titanium 
selenium dioxyoctochloride, TiCl 4 .2SeOCl 2 . 0. Ruff and H. Graf found that the 
reaction with antimony pentafluoride is quite violent, and titanium tetrafluoride 
is formed. 

H. Rose Bhowed that boiling titanium tetrachloride is not decomposed by 
potassium ; but the vapour passed over heated potassium or sodium is decomposed ; 
F. C. Robinson and 0. C. Hutchins said that the reaction with sodium begins at 
R>0 0 . 0. F. von der Pfordten, on the contrary, said that sodium and sodium amalgam 
reduce titanium tetrachloride to the dichloridc at ordinary temp. A. 0. Vournasos 
found at the temp, of boiling toluene, titanium tetrachloride is reduced by potas- 
B ^ um partly to the dichloridc and partly to titanium. A. Stabler and F. Bacliran 
Bhowed that the tetrachloride is reduced to the trichloride by heating it with finely 
powdered alum in iu m , antimony, arsenic, or tin in a sealed tube at 400°. K. Seubert 
and A. Schmidt found that below redness magnesium reduces the tetrachloride 
to the trichloride and lower oxides, but the presence of titanium metal was not 
established with certainty. H. Goerges and A. Stabler obtained only a very slight 
reduction of the tetrachloride by mercury at ordinary temp. C. Friedel and 
vol, vii. 0 
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J. Guerin showed that when the vap. of titanium t-etracliloride is passed over red- 
hot ferric oxide, rut ile is formed, and ferric chloride volatilized. 

P. Kohl found that the presence of many organic substances favours the electro¬ 
reduction of titanium tetrachloride. W. Dilthey made substitution products of 
titanium chloride ; thus, with acetyl 1 nethyl acetone lie obtained iriacetyhndhyl- 
acHonyltitannim tilanicldoridc, |Ti | O.C(CH 3 ) : C(CH 3 )(CoH 3 0) jaCljo.TiC 1 ^. Such 
compounds were called titanonium salts by. analogy with the corresponding 
siliconium salts, and horonium salts — c.g. triucctyhndhylacctonylsilicomum 
Jbrrichloridc, [Si | OX (< -IJ;,) : C(CH 3 )(GVHgO)} 3 01 J.Fe-Cl 3 ; and dmcciyiacctimyl- 
boronium hydrochloride, [15J U.C(L JI 3 ) : Cli(Cy f 3 0) JjOlJ.HCl. F. Wolder, and 
E. A. Schneider obtained the addition products, TiCl 4 . 2 HCy, with hydrogen cyanide ; 
and TiGl 4 .Cy01, with cyanogen chloride. A. Demoly, 0. F. von der Pfordten, 
P. P. Bedson, H. It. Ellis, and A. Bertrand obtained Ti(d 4 .(C 2 H 5 ) 20 , and 
2 TiCl 4 . 3 (Coll 5 ) 2 0, with ether ; E. A. Demareay found that alcohol reacts with 
titanium tetrachloride, giving crystals of Ti((J(' 2 TI 5 ) 3 C 1 .TI C.-l, and that this reacts 
with sodium ethylate, forming ethyl orthotitan ate, Ti.( 0 (.yi 5 ) 4 . G. Scagliarini 
also obtained com]ilexes with other organic, compounds. A. Bonrath found that 
titanium tetrachloride in the presence of alcohol is slowly reduced by exposure 
to light; and A. Ben rath and A. Obhulen found that the photochemical reaction 
is accompanied by auloxidaiion resulting in the formation of hydrogen dioxide. 
Numerous complexes with organic compounds have been prepared. A. Ben rath 
showed that titanium tetrachloride, in the presence of oxalic acid, mandelic acid, 
or lactic acid, is slowly reduced in light. N. Parravano and i\luzzetti found 
that, at P(X) . titanium tetrachloride is reduced by iron, forming a titanide. 

The oxychlorides of titanium. —As previously indicated, the titanium di- 
chloride prepared by J. J. Ebelmcn was shown by 0. Fried el and J. Guerin to have 
been titanous oxychloride, nr tifcanyl chloride, Id001, or TEOXE. J. J. Ehelinen 
obtained it in golden spangles as a by-product in preparing titanium trichloride. 
C. Fried el and J. Guerin passed a mixture of hydrogen and the vap. of titan rum 
tetrachloride over white-hot titanium dioxide. The titanous oxychloride is mixed 
with some trichloride. E. A. Demareay regarded it as an intermediate product in 
the chlorination of healed titanium dioxide by the vapour of carbon, tetrachloride. 
The rhombic brownish-red or yellow plates appear red in transmitted light. The 
crystals, said 0. Fried el and J. Guerin, are not immediately attacked by water, 
or even by dil. nitric acid. When, however, they arc exposed for some time to the 
air they become white and art; transformed into titanic acid. They are attacked 
by ammonia, which first blackens them, and afterwards they become white, still 
retaining their shapes ; at the same time, there is an evolution of hydrogen. Heated 
in the air they are decomposed, giving off vapours of titanium tetrachloride, and 
leaving a residua of titanium dioxide. 

L. Ttoos I and P. if an tefeuille passed a mixture of oxygen and titanium tetra¬ 
chloride through a red-hot porcelain tube packed with porcelain shards. They 
obtained a white solid with a composition TGO : .Cl 2 , ix, TiCE.TiOCl 2 . This product 
may be a chemical individual, titanium dioxide with adsorbed tetracliloride or 
chlorine ; or titanic oxydichloride, be. (itanyl dichloride, TiOCE, contaminated 
with titanium dioxide. F. Bourion obtained a yellow liquid supposed to be an 
oxychloride by passing a stream of chlorine mixed with the vap. of sulphur chloride, 
over ignited titanium, dioxide. R, Weber, and Y. Merz examined the product of 
the action of water on titanium tetrachloride, and found it contained variable 
proportions of titanium hydroxide and tetrachloride, and water. V. Auger pre¬ 
pared titanium trihydroxychloride, Ti(0Il) 3 C1.2H 2 0, or TiO 2 .HOl. 3 HoO, by 
evaporating a cold soln. of titanic chloride in cone, hydrochloric acid, over sul¬ 
phuric acid. The colourless, rhombohedral plates are decomposed in moist air. 

0. F. von der Pfordten 4 regulated the mixing of cone, hydrochloric acid with 
the titanium tetrachloride. In this way, T. Kdnig and 0. F. von der Pfordten 
obtained the three intermediate stages in the hydrolysis of titanium tetrachloride, 
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The first stage of the hydrolysis is represented by titanium hydroxytrichloride, 
Ti(0H)01 3 , which is obtained by mixing the theoretical quantities of titanium 
chloride and 3ti per cent, hydrochloric acid, the reaction being extremely energetic. 
It is a yellow, spongy, very deliquescent mass which dissolves very readily in 
water and alcohol with a hissing noise; it also dissolves in ether with a similar 
energetic reaction, hut, when more ether is added, a white deliquescent compound 
is precipitated. An aq. soln. is tolerably stable, but titanic acid is precipitated 
after continued boiling. When heated in the dry state, it is decomposed into 
titanic acid and titanic chloride ; the same decomposition takes place when it is 
heated in a current- of hydrogen or hydrogen chloride. The second stage of the 
hydrolysis is represented by titanium dihydroxydichloride, Ti(OH) 2 Cl 2 , and this 
is prepared by adding titanium tetrachloride to a slight excess of hydrochloric 
acid ; by the action of titanium chloride on the calculated quantity of 3G per cent, 
hydrochloric acid : or by adding titanium tetrachloride to the requisite quantity 
of well-cooled water. It is a very voluminous, yellow, exceedingly deliquescent 
mass or a vitreous solid, according to the method of preparation. It is soluble 
in alcohol and ether, but a white compound is precipitated when a soln. is 
strongly diluted with absolute ether. Titanic acid separates when an aq. soln. is 
boiled. When heated in the dry slate, it is rapidly decomposed, yielding titanic 
acid and hydrogen chloride. The third or penultimate stage of the hydrolysis 
is represented by titanium trihydroxy chloride, Ti(01I) a 01, which is formed when 
either of the preceding compounds is allowed to remain for some time exposed to 
the air at the ordinary temp. Both compounds deliquesce, with evolution of 
hydrogen chloride, but at the end of about a month's time, they solidify. The 
product contains, approximately, two rnols of water after remaining for two months 
over sulphuric acid. When placed in a desiccator containing phosphoric anhydride, 
it loses a mol of water in It days, and after a long time the anhydrous compound 
is obtained .sometimes in a crystalline form. It is a white compound which is 
stable in the air, and far less readily soluble in water than either of the other two 
hydroxyclihmdes. In order to obtain a clear aq. soln. of the anhydrous com¬ 
pound, a few drops of hydrogen chloride must be added; titanic acid is precipi¬ 
tated from this soln. on boiling. It is insoluble in alcohol and ether. When heated, 
it yields titanic acid, hydrogen chloride, and water. 

A. Mazzucchelli anil E. Pantanelli prepared what they regarded as a salt of 
titanium trioxide, by treating a soln. containing hydrogen dioxide, titanium tetra¬ 
chloride, and sodium chloride with alcohol. The composition corresponded with 
sodium chloropertitaiiate, TiO 2 Cl 2 . 2 NaCl. 9 H 2 O. P. A. Bond and II. T. Beach 
found that with sulphur dioxide no compound is formed above the m.p. of 
sulphur dioxide, —72°; but the partially miscible liquids have a critical soln. 
temp, of 1.1*9°. 

The amminochlorides ol titanium. —Three amminochlorides have been re¬ 
ported. H. Hose found that dry ammonia is rapidly absorbed by titanium tetra¬ 
chloride, and there is a great evolution of heat. It is necessary to pass the gas 
for a long time with frequent agitation in order that the whole of the tetrachloride 
may be saturated with ammonia. The product can be preserved in well-stoppered 
bottles. If after standing some time the compound still smells of ammonia, it 
may be considered to have been saturated, but if it gives off white fumes, it should 
be again treated with ammonia. The analysis of the brownish-red product corre¬ 
sponded with titanium tetramminotetrachloride, TiCl 4 .4NII 3 . N. Whitehouso 
obtained the tetranimine as a canary-yellow powder in a similar manner. A. Rosen¬ 
heim and 0. Sehiitte obtained a white product with the same composition by keep- 
k cxanim * no oveT dT 7 calcium chloride for some days; on the other hand, 

^ A. Stabler and H. Wirthwein said that the hexammine remains unaltered over 
freshly-ignited calcium chloride in the absence of air, but changes to titanic acid, 
chloride ' aild . ammonia; TiCl 4 .6NH 3 +4H2O=Ti(OH) 4 +4NH 4 01 
t*NH 3j when kept o ver ordinary calcium chloride or in the presence of air. Accord- 
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ing to II. Rose, when the ammino-chloride is heated, a little ammonia is first evolved, 
then some ammonium chloride is given off, then a quantity of hydrogen chloride, 
and finally a sublimate of ammonium chlorotitanate. He called the residue 
metallic titanium, but it is really a titanium nitride. The ammino chloride greedily 
absorbs moisture, and becomes white ; it is decomposed by water, forming a turbid 
liquid from which ammonia does not precipitate all the titanic acid, and from 
which hydro chi oroplatinic acid precipitates about half the ” ammonia.” This 
indicates, said H. Rose, that the amniinocbloride “ dissolves in water without 
decomposition, and not as a mixture of ammonium chloride and titanium oxide.” 
He also found that when the amminochloride is heated with potassium or sodium, 
it is decomposed with vivid incandescence. 

J. Pcrsoz obtained a pale yellow powder by II. Rose's process, and the analysis 
corresponded with titanium hexamminotetrachloride, TiOl 4 .()NH ;{ . A. Stabler 
and 11. Wirtliwein also obtained this compound as a saffron-yellow powder by 
passing the vapour of titanium tetrachloride in a stream of dried hydrogen into 
ammonia. A. Rosenheim and 0. Schiitte obtained the hexannnine as a dark yellow 
powder by passing dry ammonia into a dry ethereal soln. of titanium tetrachloride 
cooled with ice; on the other hand, A. Stiihler and II. Wirtliwein said that the 
octammiuc is produced when dry ammonia gas is passed into titanium tetrachloride 
suspended in absolute ether. The hexammine is veTy hygroscopic ; and, losing 
ammonia when exposed to the air, becomes paler in colour. For the behaviour 
in a desiccator over calcium chloride, vide supra. According to A. Stabler and 
H. Wirtliwein, titanium octamminotetrachloride, TiCl 4 .8N il 8 , is obtained as just 
indicated, and also as a pale yellow powder when titanium tetrachloride is shaken 
for 12 hrs. with liquid ammonia. This compound gives lip ammonia very readily 
on exposure to air, and it becomes white. It is decomposed by water with the 
separation of titanic acid, and when either the hexammine or the octanimine is 
extracted with liquid ammonia, ammonium chloride is removed, and dark yellow 
titanamidc, Ti(NH 2 ) 4 , remains. When the ammonia is removed by careful heating 
in vacuo, at 270", titanium cli lor onit ride , TiNOl, is formed. 

Addition-compounds of tiftanium tetrachloride. —ft. Weber passed the dried 
vapours from aqua regia over titanium tetrachloride, and obtained a compound 
titanium dinitrosyl hexachloride, TiCl 4 .2NOCl. W. Hampc obtained the same 
product by the action of hyponitrous acid on titanium tetrachloride. The yellow 
crystal aggregate does not fume in air ; it is decomposed by water giving off 
nitric oxide. 0. 0. M. Davis reported that titanium nitrogen sulphotrichloride, 
2 TiCl 3 .N 4 S 4 , is formed in orange crystals when titanium tetrachloride is added to 
a soln. of nitrogen sulphide in chloroform ; whereas H. Wolbling obtained titanium 
nitrogen sulphotetrachloride, TiCl 4 .N 4 S 4l by the interaction of the components 
dissolved in car lion tetrachloride. The amorph ous, brownish-red precipitate is 
insoluble in most solvents. It decomposes in moist air, and reacts very vigorously 
with water, alkali-lyc, or nitric acid— sometimes with incandescence. Hydrochloric 
acid or alcohol splits the compound into its components. 

0 . Ruff reported the formation of titanium sulphooctochloride, TiCl 4 .SCl 4 , 
by dropping acid sulphur chloride into a soln. of titanium tetrachloride in sul- 
phuryl chloride. The yellow, acicular crystals are very hygroscopic; they are 
stable in an atm. of chlorine, but give off chlorine at ordinary temp, in an atm. 
of carbon dioxide. In a sealed tube with chlorine, the crystals melt at 62°--G4 Ci ; 
and sublime at 100°. They are soluble in sulphuryl chloride, chloroform, carbon 
disulphide, and petroleum ether. H. Rose, and R. Weber, obtained what they 
regarded as 2TiCl 4 .S01 4 , but 0. Ruff believed that this is really TiCl 4 .SCl 4 . H. Rose 
made the compound by the action of sulphur chloride on titanium trichloride at 
ordinary temp. ; and by the action of chlorine on titanium sulphide. R. Weber 
Bat. a mixture of titanium tetrachloride and sulphur chloride with dry chlorine, and 
warmed the product in a stream of chlorine so as to remove the excess of titanium 
tetrachloride or sulphur chloride. F. Bourion obtained it by the action of a 
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mixture of chlorine and sulphur chloride on titanium dioxide at a red heat; and 
(< Darzeus and F. Bourion obtained it by the action of thionyl chloride on heated 
titanium dioxide. F. Clausnizer obtained titanium sulphatotetrachloride, 
TiCl 4 .S0 3 , or C10 2 .S.0.TiCl 3 , by dropping chlorosulphonic acid, H0.S0 2 C1, into 
titanium tetrachloride; some hydrogen chloride was evolved. The mixture was 
wanned on a water-bath. The resulting yellow powder is very hygroscopic and 
fumes in moist air. It. Weber obtained titanium selenium dioxyoctochloride, 
TiCl 4 .2SeOCl 2 , by dropping selenium oxydichloride into titanium tetrachloride. 
The yellow powder docs not fume in air ; it is decomposed by moisture, and by 
ammonia, and when heated, forms titanic oxide. 

II. Rose showed that titanium tetrachloride absorbs phosphine, forming a brown 
solid— titanium phosphinotetrachloride —which fumes on exposure to air. No 
hydrogen chloride is evolved during the absorption, but when heated in a closed 
vessel, hydrogen chloride, phosphine, and a lemon-yellow sublimate of phos- 
phonium chlorotitanate, 3TiCl 4 .2PH 4 Cl, are given oil, and a copper-red residue 
containing titanium remains. Titanium phosphinotetrachloride is decomposed by 
water, hydrochloric acid, and by a soln. of alkali hydroxides or carbonates, or 
ammonia—evolving phosphine with effervescence. A. Bertrand observed that 
phosphorus trichloride unites directly with titanium tetrachloride, forming yellow 
crystals of titanium phosphorus heptachloride, TiCl 4 .PCl 3 , which melts at 85-5°. 
J. Tiittschd! w armed a mixture of one mol of anhydrous titanium dioxide with three 
moJs of phosphorus pentachloride, and after keeping the mixture warm for a long 
time to drive of! the phosphoryl chloride, obtained titanium phosphoric ennea- 
c Id Olid e, TiC] 4 .P01 B ; 11. Weber obtained it by saturating a mixture of phosphorus 
trichloride, and titanium tetrachloride with dry chlorine ; and E. Wehrlin and 
E. Giraud, by heating equimolar proportions of the constituents in a sealed tube 
at 150". J. Cewcckc obtained this compound by burning titanium phosphide 
in an atm. of chlorine. The yellow product is very hygroscopic, and is decomposed 
by water and alcohol, but absolute alcohol, according to J. Tuttschelf, dissolves 
it without apparent decomposition ; and phosphoryl chloride dissolves a small 
proportion. It is soluble in dil. acids, but the soln. gradually gelatinizes. 

K. Weber prepared titanium phosphoryl heptachloride, TiCi 4 .l > OCl 3> by 
dropping phosphoryl chloride into titanium chloride; and E. Wehrlin and 
E. Giraud, by heating a mol of titanium dioxide and two inula of phosphorus penta- 
chlori.de in a sealed tube. The colourless crystals are hygroscopic, and are decom¬ 
posed by water, alcohol,.and ether ; they melt at 110°, and boil at 140°. 0. Bull 

and R. Ipsen found that titanium tetrnfhioridc dissolves unchanged in cold phos¬ 
phorus oxychloride, but at 30°, a vigorous action takes place, and the chloride and 
phosphorus oxyllnoride are produced; excess of phosphorus oxychloride gives a quanti¬ 
tative yield of the yellow titanium diphosphoryl decachloride, TiCl^POCla, 
which melts at 107" and boils at 138". 

Hydrochlorotitanic acid and the chlorotitanates. —According to 0. F. von 

der Fiord ten, titanium tetrachloride dissolves in fuming hydrochloric acid with 
the evolution of much heat, forming a deep yellow liquid, which becomes colourless 
w r hen diluted with water, W. von Kowalewsky measured the electrical con¬ 
ductivity of the soln. and showed it to be highly probable that the yellow liquid 
contains hydrochlorotitanic acid, H 2 TiCl 0 . A. Rosenheim and 0. Schiittc obtained 
a yellow liquid containing, presumably, the same acid by treating titanic acid with 
an alcoholic or ethereal soln. of hydrogen chloride. T. Konig and 0 . F. von der 
fordten could not isolate the acid by the action of hydrogen chloride on titanium 
tetrachloride alone or when dissolved in alcohol or ether. 

/vet” 1 V ,s f nli,liui anc * 0 - Schiitte prepared dihydrated ammonium chlorotitanate, 
(iNlI 4 ) 2 liCl 6 . 2 H 2 0 , in yellow crystals by shaking a mixture of eq. quantities of 
ammonium chloride and a hydrochloric acid soln. of titanium tetrachloride. The 
crystals were washed with ether, and dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid. They 
arc very unstable in moist air, giving oil hydrochloric acid, and becoming white. 
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V. Mens obtained the same salt. The compounds with pyridine, (n r) H 5 N) 2 .TLTiC] fl ; 
quinoline, (C 0 H 7 N) 2 .H 2 TiCl 6 ; and aniline, (C 6 H 5 NH 2 ) 4 .H 4 TiC] 8 , were made by 
A. Rosenheim and 0. Schulte. 

I‘. Fireman obtained a double .salt by heating titanium tetrachloride and ammonium 
chloride in a sealed tube ; and O. Ruff and F. Eisner heated titanium hoxainrninotetra- 
c.hloride to the Roftening point of hard glass, and after the volatilization of most of the 
h ex am mi n o * s al t. obtained a greenish-}'el low sviblinmtp consisting principally of titanium 
tetrachloride with one or two mo Is of ammonium chloride. The yellowish-white sublimate 
obtained by H. Rose by heating the totramroino-salt —vide supra —contained TiCl 4 -j-3 
to 6N1J 4 C1. 
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g 13. Titanium Bromides 

Titanium forms the tri- and tetra-bromides ; but the dibroniidc corresponding 
wit-b the dichloride has not been obtained. A. Stabler 1 prepared hexahydrated 
titanium tribromide, or titanous bromide, TiBr 3 .0H 2 O, by electrolyzing a soln. 
of titanium tetrabromide in 20 per cent, liydrobromic acid, contained in the cathode 
compartment, using a platinum anode and a carbon cathode. The anode compart¬ 
ment contained 30 per cent, hydrobromic acid. When the cathode liquor has 
acquired a daik violet colour, and a portion gives a bluish-black precipitate with 
ammonia, the liquid is fdtered and cone, in vacuo. When strongly cooled, or when 
a current of hydrogen bromide is passed through the liquid, a mass of dark violet 
crystals separates. The crystals aie drained on asbestos, and dried on a porous 
tile over soda-lime. This salt is intermediate in stability between the corresponding 
chloride and iodide. It deliquesces in air to a brown, strongly-fuming liquid. 
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F. B. Duppa first made titanium tetrabromide, or titanic bromide, TiBr 4 , by 
passing bromine vap. over an intimate mixture of titanium dioxide and carbon at 
a red heat. 0. Ruff and F. Eisner made it by passing bromine vap. in a current 
of carbon dioxide over heated titanium or titanium carbide contained in a hard 
glass tube ; the product was purified by two distillations. T. E. Thorpe made it 
by the action of hydrogen bromide on titanium tetrachloride heated to a temp, 
below its b.p. At ordinary temp., titanium tetrabromide forms amber-yellow 
crystals, which, according to F. B. Duppa, have a sp. gr. 2 6 ; m.p., 39° ; and 
b.p., 230°; W. Biltz and E. Keuneeke gave 39° for the m.p. ; and T. E. Thorpe, 
40° for the m.p., awl 229 u for the b.p. According to F. B. Duppa, the salt is very 
hygroscopic, and is hydrolyzed by water into hydrobromic and titanic acids ; and, 
added T. E. Thorpe, there is very little heat evolved when the compound dissolves 
in water, and the soln. is quite clear. A. Rosenheim and 0. Schiitte obtained 
titanium hydroxytribromide, Ti(OH)Br 3 , by the action of a freshly prepared 
ethereal soln. of hydrogen bromide on hydrated titanium dioxide. The ethereal 
soln. furnishes yellow crystals which dissolve in water, but which are more readily 
decomposed than the corresponding chlorine compound. The salt is considered to 
be either the hydroxytribromide, or an addition product of this compound with ether. 
It was too unstable for analysis. They also made titanium trihydroxybromide, 
Ti(OH) 3 Br, associated with H mols of water or alcohol. The liquid obtained by 
the action of a soln. of hydrogen bromide in alcohol on hydrated titanium dioxide, 
when evaporated in vacuo, furnishes a white crystalline powder which, after washing 
with alcohol and ether, has the above composition. The product is stable in air; 
it dissolves in cold water, forming a clear liquid which deposits titanic acid when 
boiled. W. Biltz and E. Keuneeke found that the tetrabromide forms a mono- 
sul'plwhydrale, TiBr 4 .H 2 S, aud a disulphohydrat c, TiBr 4 .2H 2 3, with heats of forma¬ 
tion 8-56 Cals, and 7-88 Cals, respectively. 

A. Rosenheim and 0. Schiitte found that the tetrabromide dissolves in dry 
alcohol or dry ether, forming a yellow liquid. When hydrogen bromide is passed 
to sat. in the alcoholic or ethereal soln., a blood-red liquid is formed which probably 
contains hydrobromotitanic acid, H 2 TiBr B , analogous to the corresponding hydro- 
chlorotitanic acid. The acid has not been isolated, but ammonium bromotitanate, 
(NII 4 ) 2 TiBr 0 . 2 H 2 O, was made by mixing ammonium bromide with a soln. of 
titanium bromide in hydrobromic acid; dark red crystals separate on cooling. 
This salt is less stable than the corresponding chlorotitanatc. The corresponding 
pyridine salt, (C 0 H B N) 2 .H 2 TiBr 0 , was made in a similar manner. 

0. Ruff and F. Eisner made titanium octamminotetrabromide, TiBr 4 .8NH 3 , 
by the action of ammonia gas on titanium tetrabromide at a low temp. When 
the ammonia is removed by careful heating in vacuo, titanium bromonitride, 
TiNBr, is formed (m.p. 39°, b.p. 230°) ; and, according to 0. Ruff and 0. Treidel, 
when washed with liquid ammonia, it furnishes an orange-yellow, insoluble product 
having a composition between 2Ti(NH 2 ) 4 .TiBr 4 .8NH 3 and 3Ti(NH) 2 .TiBr 4 .8NH 3 . 

C. Friedel and J. Guerin reported two mixed broinochlorides. One, obtained 
by the action of bromine on titanium dichloride, is considered to be titanium di- 
Chlorodibromide, TiCl 2 Br 2 , and it boils at 176°; the other, obtained by the action 
of bromine on titanium trichloride, was represented as titanium bromotrichloride, 
TiBrClg, and it boiled at 154°. There is no other evidence to show whether the 
products are chemical individuals or mixtures. 
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§ 14. Titanium Iodides 

The three titanium di-, tri-, and tetradodides have been prepared. E. Defacqz 
and H. Copaux 1 found that titanium tetraiodide is readily reduced to the di-iodide 
by silver or mercury by arranging two porcelain boats in a porcelain tube—the 
anterior boat containing mercury and the posterior one titanium tetraiodide. 
The temp, was gradually raised to dull redness while a current of hydrogen passed 
through the tube. A sublimate of mercuric iodide and unchanged tetraiodide was 
formed in the cooled receiver, and line black lamella) of titanium di-iodide, Til 2 , 
were formed near the exit of the tube. The sp. gr. is 4-3 at 20°. The crystals 
are very hygroscopic, and are not acted on by organic solvents. They are dis¬ 
solved by cone, hydrofluoric acid and by boiling hydrochloric acid, forming a blue 
Koln. ; they are violently attacked by nitric and sulphuric acids with loss of iodine ; 
and are decomposed by water and aq. soln. of the alkalies. Titanium di-iodide forms 
additive compounds with dry ammonia and with hydrogen chloride. It is reduced 
by hydrogen at a white heat, but not at a red heat, giving amorphous titanium, 
which is very readily oxidized. 

A. Stabler prepared hoxahydrated titanium tri-iodide, or titanous iodide, 
TiI 3 .l)II»0, by the electrolysis of a soln. of hydrated titanium dioxide in hydriodic 
acid, as in the case of the corresponding bromide. The liquid, when concentrated 
in vacuo, gives a violet, crystalline mass when hydrogen iodide is passed through the 
liquid. When exposed to the air, the crystals rapidly deliquesce to a brown, 
fuming liquid; and the compound decomposes when kept in vacuo over soda-lime. 

Pi. Weber made titanium tetraiodide, Til 4 , by passing the vapour of iodine 
over heated titanium, and removing the excess of iodine by heating the product 
in one leg of a sealed A-tube; the iodine and some tetraiodide are condensed in the 
other leg. II. Moissan also made this compound by the action of iodine vapour 
on heated titanium. P. Hautcfeuille prepared it by passing hydrogen iodide into 
warm titanium tetrachloride the temp, of which was gradually raised to the b.p. 
The product was repeatedly sublimed in a current, of hydrogen in order to remove 
the excess of iodine. lie also made the iodide by passing a mixture of hydrogen 
and the vapours of titanium tetrachloride and iodine through a tube heated to 
dull redness. Titanium tetraiodide collects in the cooler part of the tube, and is 
purified as in the previous process. 

Titanium tetraiodide Ls a reddish-brown mass with a metallic appearance ; and, 
according to P. Hautefeuillc, it melts at 150° to a yellowish-brown liquid which 
remains liquid even when, cooled below 100°, but is eventually solidified, forming 
octahedral crystals which, after some days, form prismatic plates. W. Biltz and 
E. Keuneeke gave 143*5° for the m.p. P. Hautefeuillc found that the vap. press, 
of the solid is appreciable at ordinary temp., and it boils a little over 350°, forming 
an orange vapour. It can be distilled unchanged, the vap. density, 18-054 at 
440°, corresponding with a mol. wt. of 520, when that of Til 4 is 556. The solid 
fumes in air, and it is combustible, burning to iodine and titanium dioxide. It 
rapidly dissolves in water with the evolution of less heat than is the case with the 
tetrachloride. The aq. soln. becomes brown in air : and it deposits titanic acid 
owing to hydrolysis. The dark red liquid obtained when the tetraiodide dissolves 
in fuming hydriodic acid was assumed by A. Rosenheim and O. Schiitte to contain 
hydriodotitanic acid, H 2 Til 0 , but the acid and its salts —the iodoiifanaies —were 
too unstable to be isolated. W. Biltz and E. Keuneeke observed that titanium 
tetraiodide does not form a sulphohydrate with hydrogen sulphide. 
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§ 15. The Titanium Sulphides 

Titanium furnishes throe sul pliidcs—the mono-, sesqui-, and di-sulphides. A. Blair 
and P. W. Shinier 1 observed crystals of a titanium sulphide in commercial iron. 
H. Rose said that in preparing the disulphides by the process described below, some 
black sulphide—probably titanium monosulphide, TiS—is formed at the same 
time. 0 . F. von der Pfordten made the monosulphide by heating one of the higher 
sulphides in a platinum tube at a temp, above the softening temp, of glass ; 
A. E. van Arkel and J. H. de Boer, by passing the vapours of the tetrachloride 
over a heated tungsten filament; and T. E. Thorpe, by heating the sesqui sulphide 
in a current of hydrogen. Titanium monosulpliide is a reddish solid with a metallic 
appearance recalling that of bismuth. E. Wedekind obtained the value 5*4x10 0 
for the magnetic susceptibility of the mono,sulphide. It is stable in air at ordinary 
temp., but glows when heated, forming sulphur and titanium dioxides. It is not 
appreciably affected by water, or by hydrochloric, hydrofluoric, and dil. sulphuric 
acids; it is dissolved by cone, sulphuric acid; it is not affected by alkali-lye; and 

it is slowly oxidized by dil. nitric acid, and by aqua regia. P. Pipereaut and 

A. Helbronner obtained pigments from mixtures of titanium sulphide, zinc buI- 
phate, and barium sulphate. 

H. Rose assumed that lie made titanium disulphide by the action of carbon 
disulphide on red-hot titanium dioxide, but J. J. Ebelmen showed that the product 
has not a constant composition, and that its composition approaches more nearly 
to that of titanium sesquisulphide, Ti. 2 S 3l than it does to the disulphide, TiS 2 . 
T. E. Thorpe made the sesquisulphide by strongly beating powdered titanium 
dioxide in a mixture of not quite dry hydrogen sulphide, and the vapour of carbon 
disulphide. The green colour of Thorpe's product was attributed by 0. F. von der 
Pfordten to the presence of vanadium ; and lie prepared the sesquisulphide by 

heating the disulphide in a current of nitrogen or hydrogen, at a lower temp, 

than is needed to produce the monosulpliide : 2 TLS 2 =Ti 2 8 a +S. N. Whitehouse 
employed a similar process. E. A. Schneider probably obtained it by passing a 
mixture of hydrogen and sulphur vapour over red-hot titanium nitride. Titanium 
sesquisulphide is a greyish-black crystalline powder which is stable in air, and in 
contact with water, alkali-lye, dil. hydrochloric acid, or dil. sulphuric acid ; it is 
soluble in cone, sulphuric acid, forming a green soln. ; it is not. oxidized by dil. 
nitric acid, but furnishes a green soln. with cone, nitric acid. Hydrofluoric acid 
does not react at the temp, of a water-bath. It glows when heated in air, and is 
oxidized. 

H. Rose prepared a dark green mass of what he supposed to be titanium di¬ 
sulphide, TiSr,, by pressing moistened titanium dioxide into lumps; and, after 
drying, igniting them in a stream of the vapour of carbon disulphide in a porcelain 
tube. N. Whitehouse also passed carbon disulphide over red-hot. titanium dioxide 
to make the disulphide. P. Berthier also obtained the disulphide in bronze-yellow 
scales by strongly heating a mixture of rutile, sodium carbonate, and sulphur, 
pressed into a crucible, and covered with a layer of charcoal. The product was 
coarsely pulverized, lixiviated with water, treated with sulphuric acid, and again 
washed with water. The product w r as necessarily crude and impure. J. J. Ebelmen 
obtained the disulphide of a high degree of purity by passing a mixture of hydrogen 
sulphide and the vapour of titanium tetrachloride through a heated tube. If 
the temp, be not too high, the interior of the tube will be lined with yellow 
Beales. 0. Ruff and R. Ipsen used titanium tetraftuoride in place of the tetra¬ 
chloride and obtained the brown disulphide. 0. F. von der Pfordten said that 
the reaction: TiCI^-f 2 H 2 S=TiS 2 + 4 HCi, occurs only at a very high temp.; in 
the cold, the reaction is represented: TiCl 4 +H z 8 = 2 HCH- 8 +TiCl 2 (j.u.); and 
at intermediate temp., titanium suljphochloride , TiSCl, is formed. To obtain a 
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pure product by J. J. Ebelmen’a process, it is necessary to free the hydrogen 
sulphide from oxygen by bubbling it through a soln. of a chromous salt, and from 
moisture by scrubbing the gas with phosphorus pcntoxide. 

The titanium disulphide obtained by J. J. Ebelmen was in the form of yellow, 
lustrous scales resembling mosaic gold. 0 . Hull and It. Ipsen found that it sub¬ 
limes rather less readily than the tetrafluoride. 0. F, von der Pfordtcn showed 
that, it is stable in air; J. J. Ebelmen said that in moist air it smells feebly of 
hydrogen sulphide, but 0. F. von der Pfordtcn said that it is not decomposed by 
water. H. V. Regnault found that it easily decomposes when heated in a current 
of steam, forming hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen, sulphur, and titanium dioxide. 
0. K. von der Pfordtcn showed that the disulphide readily burns when heated in 
air, forming titanium and sulphur dioxides ; and a mixture with potassium nitrate 
detonates when heated. Dry chlorine converts it into sulphur chloride and 
titanium tetrachloride, and some admixed titanium dioxide may Temain un¬ 
attacked, J 1 , Rose, and J. J. Ebelmen found that the disulphide dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid with the evolution of hydrogen sulphide. J. J. Ebelmen said 
that, the disulphide dissolves in dil. sulphuric acid, and also in nitric acid, leaving 
very little residue. II. Rose, however, found that warm nitric acid dissolved very 
little of liis product, since titanium dioxide and sulphuric acid were formed. 
0. F. von der Pfordtcn observed that when heated in a stream of carbon dioxide, 
the sulphur is separated, and the titanium forms the dioxide. H. Rose said that 
with an aq. soln. of potassium hydroxide, insoluble potassium titanate and soluble 
potassium sulphide are formed : Ti+ftK() 11 —K 2 Ti 0 3 - f 2 K nS+3ID0. The 
disulphide is insoluble in potassium hydrnsulphide or sulphide, and therefore pos¬ 
sesses no thioanhydridic properties. 

0. F. von der Pfordten’s titanium thiochloridc, and the compounds of titanium 
tetrachloride with sulphur and sulphury] chlorides, have been previously described. 
N. 8. Maskelyne 2 found golden- yellow, octahedral crystals of what was considered 
to he a calcium titanium oxysulphide in the ohlhamite and angite found in a meteorite 
which fell in Busti, India. It was named osbornitc —after (x. Osborne. A similar 
substance was prepared by J. W. Mallet by heating zircon with lime and alumina. 
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§ 16. The Titanium Sulphates 

Titanium forms mono-, sesqui-, and di-sulphates, as well as a number of basic 
and double or complex sulphates. In this respect, titanium is in marked contrast 
with silicon, and germanium. According to A. Stahlcr and H. Wirthwcin , 1 
titanium monosulphate, TiS 0 4 , is formed by the evaporation of a soln. of titanium 
in sulphuric acid ; and not, as stated by E. Glatzel, the violet octohydrated titanium 
sesquisulphate, or titanous sulphate, Ti 2 (S 0 4 ) 3 . 8 H 2 0 . J. J. Ebelmen reported 
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that violet crystals of a titanium sulphate are produced by dissolving titanium 
trichloride in sulphuric acid, and evaporating the soln. in vacuo over caustic lime. 
Analysis showed rather more sulphuric acid than corresponded with Ti 2 (S0 4 ) 3 . 
Tlie aq. soln. deposited titanic acid when boiled. F. Wohler and H. St. C. Devilie 
prepared a similar salt. A. Stabler and H. Wirtliwein prepared the scsquisulphate 
by repeatedly evaporating a cone. soln. of the chloride with dil. sulphuric acid in 
vacuo at 60°. The crystalline mass after washing with acetic acid, and ether, 
has the composition 3Ti 2 (S0 4 ) 3 .H 2 S0 4 .25H a 0, titanous hydrosulphate. The same 
salt may be obtained as a violet crystalline powder by heating titanium tetra¬ 
chloride with sulphuric acid until fuming ceases, dissolving the syrupy sulphate 
in 50 per cent, sulphuric acid, and electrolytically reducing the soln. for 5 to ti hrs. 
The hydrosulphate dissolves slowly in water, forming a violet soln. When heated, 
the salt first gives off water, and then sulphuric acid, becoming at the same 
time green in colour. At a low red-heat, sulphur dioxide is evolved, and titanium 
dioxide remains. The anhydrous sesquisulphate, Ti 2 (S0 4 ) 8 , is deposited, alter 
the protracted evaporation of the violet soln. of titanium sesquisulpliate, with 
dil. sulphuric acid in absence of air. It is a green, crystalline powder insoluble in 
water, alcohol, ether, or cone, sulphuric acid, but soluble in dil. sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid giving a violet soln. for the reducing action— vide supra, the trichloride. 
W. H. Evans examined the effect of current density, concentration of soln. and temp, 
on the electrolytic reduction of titanic sulphate, and found that good yields of 
titanous sulphate could be obtained without the use of a diaphragm. If the current 
density at the anode is kept fairly high, oxygen is evolved without effecting any 
marked oxidation of the titanous salt. The yield diminishes rapidly with increase 
of current density. Rise of temp, increases the yield. The electrolytic reduction 
«jf a soln. of titanium disulphate in sulphuric acid was further studied by B. Diet helm 
and F. Forster. 

The properties of titanium sesquisulpliate are closely analogous with those of 
the corresponding vanadium salt. The hydrosulphate can also be called l it. an o- 
sulphuric acid or sulphatolitanic acid because corresponding double or complex 
salts have been made. According to A. Stabler and 11. Wirthwein, ammonium 
titanous sulphate, 3Ti 2 (>S0 4 ) 3 .(NH 4 ) i ,S04.18H20 J is obtained by boiling a mol of 
a soln. of this hydrosulphate with 2-5 niols of ammonium sulphate. The pale blue 
crystals are washed with water, alcohol, and ether. The crystals are stable in air. 
The salt is insoluble in water and sulphuric acid, hut soluble in hydrochloric acid. 
Boiling sulphuric acid decomposes the salt into its components. By replacing the 
ammonium sulphate with rubidium sulphate, rubidium titanous sulphate, 
3Ti 2 (S0 4 )3.Rb2S0 4 .24H 2 0, is formed; and its properties are like those of 
the ammonium salt. A salt of a different type, u sodium titanous sulphate, 
Na«80 4 .Ti 2 (SO 4 ) S .5H 2 0, or NaTi(SO 4 ) 2 .2 2 0, has been prepared by 1\ and 
H. Spence, by the electrolytic reduction of titanium sulphate, in the presence of 
sulphuric acid, with the addition of sodium sulphate, after which the solution thus 
fomied is evaporated. The salt is lilac in colour, easily soluble in water, and forms 
a strong reducing agent. E. Knecht added that the salt is insoluble in alcohol, 
and it is a convenient source of a titanous salt as a reducing agent. II. Spence 
and co-workers found that a solid titanium salt of a mineral acid, such as titanous 
sodium sulphate, is obtained by adding a suitable organic acid (c.g. citric acid) or 
salt, and preferably also aluminium sulphate, to a soln. of the salt, and concen¬ 
trating the soln., if necessary, until the titanium sodium sulphate separates. 
Prepared in this way, the soln. of the double salt has little or no tendency to deposit 
titanium dioxide during use, e.g . in discharge dyes. T. Nakazono obtained a 
soln. of the salt by reduction with zinc amalgam in 4iV-H 2 S0 4 . A. S. Russell 
found that the soln. in 4A T -H 2 S0 4 can be kept for 12 hrs. in a burette exposed 
to air, without losing its strength —vide supra, titanous chloride. 

A. Ficcini was unable to obtain ammonium titanous alum, (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 ,Ti 2 (S0 4 );j. 
24H 2 0, that is, ammonium sulphatotitanite, (NH 4 )Ti(S0 4 ) 2 .12H a 0, and potassium 
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tuamus alum , K 2 S04.Ti 2 (S04) 8 .24H 2 0 v that is, potassium sulphatotitanite, 
IvTi(S 04 ) 2 . 12 H 2 0 , in a crystalline form ; an cl he considered that caesium sulphate 
is the best salt to employ for determining whether a sesquioxide is capable of form¬ 
ing alums, lie obtained cmium iitanous alum , Cs 2 S0 4 .Ti 2 (S0 4 )g.24-H 2 0, that is, 
caesium sulphatotitanite, CsTi(S0 4 ) 2 .12H 2 0, by dissolving precipitated titanic 
acid in a slight excess of dil. sulphuric acid, adding the theoretical quantity of a cold 
soln. of caesium sulphate, and then subjecting the mixture to electrolysis, using as a 
diaphragm an ordinary porous cylinder; the soln. at the negative pole quickly 
becomes violet and deposits crystals of the alum. It is purified in an atm. of carbon 
dioxide by recrystallization from water acidified with sulphuric acid, when it forms 
pentagonal, hemihedral, bright violet crystals belonging to the cubic system ; it 
is very sparingly soluble in cold water, more so in hot water, and the soln. quickly 
becomes turbid on exposure to the air, with precipitation of titanic acid. When 
heated in the air, it is oxidized, giving off vapours of w r ater and sulphuric acid. 
The corresponding rubidium titanous alum , Rb 2 S04.Ti2(S0 4 ) 3 .24ll 2 0, that is, 
rubidium sulphatotitanite, RbTi(S0 4 ) 2 .12H 2 0, was obtained in a similar manner. 
It crystallizes in transparent, bright red crystals belonging to the cubic system; 
and is very similar to the cjesiurri salt, but is more soluble in water. 

Trihydrated titanium disulphate, Ti(S0 4 ) 2 .3ll 2 0, was reported by E. Glatzel 2 
to be a yellow amorphous mass obtained by evaporating a soln, of the sesqui- 
suJphato oxidized with nitric acid. There are grave doubts if this product is really 
the normal disulphate. In opposition to V. Faber, L. and P. Wohler and W. Pliidde- 
nianii were unable to get a product with a ratio higher than SO a : Ti() 2 —1 : 1 by 
heating titanium dioxide with sulphuric acid. A soln. of titanium dioxide in sul¬ 
phuric acid is assumed to contain titanium disulphate, Ti(S0 4 ) 2 . W. Ramsay and 
F. L. Usher claimed to have degraded titanium to carbon by the action of radium 
emanation on a soln. of titanium sulphate. A. Bcnrath found that titanium sulphate 
is pliotochemically reduced in the presence of alcohol, or oxalic acid. The reaction 
was also studied by A. Ben rath, and A. Obladon. L. Wohler and co-workers 
measured the vapour tension of the basic titanium sulphates at different temp. For 
the electro-reduction of titanium sulphate, vide titanic chloride. Quite a number 
of basic titanium sulphates have been reported. Probably some of them are mix¬ 
tures anil not chemical individuals, and represent different stages in the hydrolysis 
of titanium disulphate. Their composition seems to depend on the temp, and 
cone. of. the mother-liquid. The question will be settled by an application of the 
phase rule. The existence of hydrated forms of the following seems likely ; 


Ti ^° 4 

'S0 4 

Titanium dlBulphato, 
Ti(SO ) a 


'i’j 

0<*>S0 4 

r ‘^so t 

Tltanium oxytrl sulphate, 
Ti 0(S0 4 ), 


0=Ti=S0 t 


Titan yl sulphate, 
TiOSO* 


According to M. Blondel, the first basic sulphate, trihydrated titanium OXytri 
sulphate, Ti 2 0(S0 4 )3.3H 2 0, is obtained by heating a soln. of titanium dioxide in 
cone, sulphuric acid in a sealed tube at 120°. The salt appears as a mass of silky 
crystals which are soluble in water acidified with hydrochloric acid. On raising the 
temp, to 225°, the mass changes into rhomboidal crystals of the second basic sulphate 
y anhydrous tit any 1 sulphate, Ti0S0 4 —which are slowly decomposed by water 
into a basic sulphate and sulphuric acid. By maintaining the soln. at 225°, the 
whole of the titanium present can be separated in this form. V. Merz made it as 
a white powder by evaporating a sulphuric acid Boln. of titanic acid to dryness; 
removing the excess of sulphuric acid by allowing the mass to stand on a porous 
tile; and drying the residue at 350 G -400°. The product is slowly decomposed 
hydrolysis of titanic sulphate has been studied by H. Rose, 
. Weber, C. F. Rammelsberg, and R. Ruer; and the results compared with those 
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of stannic chloride by R, Lorenz, W. Mecklenberg, and L, Kayser. K. Soraeya 
studied the reduction of titanic sulphate by lead and zinc amalgams. L. and 
P. Wohler and W. Pliiddemann found the vap. press., P mm., of two products, 
Ti0 2 .S0 3 , and L>Ti0 2 .S0 3l at 0°, to be 

Ti 0., .80 3 , or T10S0 4 2TI0 a .8 0 2 

0° 545® 560° 692° 505° 524° 574° 690° C10° 

P° ... 24 38 92 300 15 GO 214 592 

C. Weizmann and J. Iilumenfeld made the salt from the titauiferous ore. The 
mortohydraic , TiOS0 4 .H 2 0, appears to have been made by J. ,J. Berzelius, and 
H. Rose, by digesting finely powdered titanium dioxide in a mixture of sulphuric 
acid and water (2 :1) until the whole of the water is expelled. The temp, is then 
raised, but not to redness, in order to drive off the excess of sulphuric acid. II. Rose 
also obtained this sulphate, from a so In. of hydrated titanium dioxide or acid 
potassium til anile in dil. sulphuric acid. II. Rose, and V. Merz precipitated it by 
adding sulphuric acid to a dil. soln. of titanium in hydrochloric acid. V. Merz, and 
A. Ditto obtained a similar product by thoroughly washing the first basic sul¬ 
phate, Ti 2 0(S0 4 ) 3 . II. Rose, said that the white* product reddens moist litmus; and 
when dried, rapidly absorbs moisture. It dissolves in an excess of sulphuric acid, 
and in an excess of a hydrochloric acid soln. of titanium. When ignited, it furnishes 
titanium dioxide. A. Ditto, and M. Blond el made the diltydralf , Ti0S0 4 .2lI 2 0, 
by diluting a soln. of titanium dioxide in cone, sulphuric acid; the liquid at 
any teiup. above 100°, deposits this salt in long needles which arc readily soluble 
in water. A, Rosenheim ami 0. Schiitte prepared the p^nfafa/dmlc, Ti()»S0 4 
as a white amorphous mass by boiling titanic acid with alcoholic sulphuric acid, 
evaporating off the alcohol, and precipitating with ether. The same hydrate 
was always obtained under wide variations in the experimental conditions. 

M. Blond el also reported three basic sulphates wit h TiO a : SO,: 11,0 = 2 : 1 : n ; 7:2 : n; 
and 6 : 1 : 5. lie said that, if one pert, of titanium dioxide be dissolved in 2 parts of cone, 
tulphuric acid, and water bo added to the extent of \l times the weight of tho soln., the 
liquid deposits sulphates, tho composition of which varies with tho temp, of deposition; 
those formed at 100° correspond with the formula 2Ti0n.S0 3 .nil 2 0 } and those at 130°, with 
7Ti0,.2S0,.nH,O. Soln. of titanium dioxide in cone, sulphuric acid, when dil. with 
rom 2 to 10 times their w eight of water and boated, deposit various sulphates at temp, 
below 175°, but above tin's temp., the anhydrous dioxide crystallizes out; if, however, tho 
soln. be strongly dil. (with 10U to 1000 parts of water) at ordinary temp., tho compound 
6TiO a .SO 3 -fCiljO is obtained, whilst at 100 ', the deposit consists of Hit) dioxide with 
traces of sulphuric acid which cannot be removed by washing. H. Gcisow made a product 
corresponding with 4TiO. <e .3SO t , by gradually heating a soln. of titanium dioxide in cone, 
sulphuric acid to 340°, and holding it at that letup, for 18 hrs., when the weight rcmiuinod 
constant. When heated to 420 -430°, tho composition was 2Ti0 2 .SO # . 

F. Wohler made anhydrous potassium titanic sulphate, K a S0 4 .Ti(S0 4 ) 2 , by 
dissolving titanium dioxide in molten potassium hydrosulphate. The glassy mass 
became opaque in contact with water, and titanic acid separates as it dissolves. 
C. M. W r arren digested the glass with cone, sulphuric acid, and evaporated most 
of the acid at a low temp. The crystalline mass was washed and the remaining 
crystals corresponded with K 2 S0 4 .Ti(S0 4 )2. The crystals are decomposed by 
much water. A. Rosenheim and O. Schiitte investigated this subject. R. F. Wein- 
land and H. Kiihl made calcium titanic sulphate, CaS0 4 .Ti(S0 4 ) 2} strontium 
titanic sulphate, SrS0 4 .Ti(S0 4 ) 2 ; and barium titanic sulphate, 2BuS0 4 .3Ti(S0 4 ) 2 , 
by mixing soln. of titanium dioxide in cone, sulphuric acid with soln. of the appro¬ 
priate sulphates in the same solvent and concentrating. The calcium and strontium 
salts crystallize in small, well-formed, colourless, lustrous cubes ; the barium salt 
in Blender needles. All the salts are decomposed by water with precipitation of 
titanic acid. They may be derived from complex titanic acids in which part of 
the oxygen is replaced by S0 4 . 
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M. Blonde! reported the formation of cubic crystals of ammonium titanium 
oxysulphate, (NH 4 ) 2 S 0 4 . 2 Ti 0 2 .S 0 3 .H 2 0 , when a sulphuric acid soln. of titanium 
dioxide diluted with slightly amniomacnl water, is allowed to evaporate in vacuo. 
The crystals show tetrahedral heinihedrism ; they efiloresce in air, and are slowly 
decomposed by water. A. Rosenheim and 0. Schulte prepared white needles of 
ammonium titanyl sulphate, (N}J 4 ) 2 S 0 4 .TiOSO 4 . H 2 0, by adding a cone. soln. of 
ammonium sulphate to a soln. of titanium dioxide in cone, sulphuric acid. The 
salt i 3 very soluble in water, but it cannot be crystallized from its aq. soln. with¬ 
out decomposition. F. M., D. D., and II. Spence made the ammonium salt, by 
a process analogous to that used for potassium titanyl sulphate, K 2 S0 4 .Ti0S0 4 , 
namely, by fusing titanium dioxide with potassium hydrosulphate, extracting with 
10 per cent,, sulphuric acid, and evaporating the soln. until its sp. gr. is 1'4, when 
crystallization occurs. The titanium dioxide was digested with an excess of hot 
sulphuric acid ; and the soln. mixed with potassium sulphate (Ti0 2 : K 2 S(.) 4 =1 : 1) 
and the soln. cone, for crystallization. These salts are soluble in cold water, but 
titanic acid gradually separates from their aq. soln. A. Rosenheim and 0. Schiitte 
found that potassium trititanyl pentasulphate, 2K 2 SO 4 .3TiOSO 4 .10lI 2 O, is 
deposited in colourless needles when a cone. aq. soln. of potassium sulphate is 
added to a sat. soln. of titanic acid in cone, sulphuric acid. F. M., D. D., and 
II. 8pence made the sodium titanyl sulphate, Na 2 S0 4 .Ti(80 4 ) 2 , in a manner similar 
to that employed for the potassium salt. A. Mazzucchelli and E. Pantanelli pre¬ 
pared a series of salts by the addition of alcohol to a soln. containing titanium 
sulphate, hydrogen dioxide, and an alkali sulphate, in. rather less amount than 
corresponding with the ratio Tit) 2 : M 2 S0 4 . The salts are readily dissolved by 
water, and are supposed to be derivatives of titanium trioxide. In this way, 
ammonium sulphatopertitanate, Ti0 2 (NlI 4 S0 4 ) 2 .nH 2 0, lithium sulphatoper- 
titanate, Ti0 2 (LiSU 4 )o.7II 2 0; sodium sulphatopertitanate, TiO 2 (NaSO 4 )o.l0H 2 O ; 
and potassium sulphatopertitanate, Ti0 2 (KS0 4 ) 2 .7lI 2 0, were obtained. 
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§ 17. Titanium Carbonates, Nitrates, and Phosphates 

There is no evidence that titanium carbonate lias yet been prepared. J. J. Ber¬ 
zelius 1 reported the formation of an ammonium titanic carbonate in soln., for, 
when an acid soln. of titanic acid is dropped into a large excess of an aq. soln. of 
ammonium carbonate, the precipitate which first forms is re-dissolved, and the 
soln. deposits titanic acid when boiled. Similarly, potassium titanic carbonate, 
but titanic acid is not precipitated by boiling the soln. ; this does occur, however, 
if ammonium chloride be present when the soln. is boiled. Many double salts 
with organic acids—formic, oxalic, and tartaric acids—have been prepared. Y. Auger 
found that when titanic chloride is added to a mixture of potassium hydrocarbonate 
and its aq. soln., as much as 2000 mgrins, of titanium salt per 100 c.n. may 
remain in soln.. hut 1300 mgrms. are precipitated in a few hours. A double car¬ 
bonate is considered to be present in the more cone. soln. 

H. Rose prepared a soln. containing presumably titanium nitrate by dissolving 
hydrated titanium dioxide or potassium titanatc in nitric acid. V. Merz evaporated 
the liquid over caustic lime, and obtained crystals of a basic salt, titanium 
oxynitrate, with the composition 5Ti0 2 . N 2 O fi .(511 2 0. Complex or double salts have 
not yet been prepared. 

II. Rose obtained what he regarded as a titanium phosphite by adding an aq. 
soln. of phosphorus trichloride to an aq. soln. of titanium chloride, and neutralizing 
with ammonia. When the white precipitate is heated in a retort, hydrogen and 
phosphorus vap. are evolved, and a black residue containing titanium dioxide 
remains. H. Rose also precipitated what he called titanium phosphate by adding 
phosphoric acid to a soln. of titanium dioxide in hydrochloric acid. The white, 
flaky precipitate is soluble in an excess of either phosphoric acid or titanium 
chloride ; and it dries to a gummy mass. L. Ouvrard obtained a product, with the 
composition Ti0 2 .P»0 5 , which can be regarded as titanyl metaphosphate, 
TiO(POjj) 2) by dissolving titanium dioxide in molten potassium or sodium meta- 
phosphate, and slowly cooling the product. P. Hautcfeuillo and J. Margottet 
dissolved hydrated titanium dioxide in orthophosphoric acid, at a temp, when the 
dehydration begins. The octahedral crystals were assumed to have the composition 
Ti0 2 .Po0 6 . E. Wehrlin and E. Giraud obtained the same product from titanium 
ehlorotriethoxy phosphate, TiCl(OC 2 H B ) 3 ..3H 3 P0 4 . V. Merz obtained a titanium 
phosphate of the composition 2 TiO 2 .P 2 O 5 . 3 H 2 O, by precipitating a soln. of titanium 
chloride with a soluble phosphate, and thoroughly washing the product. Vide 
titanium chloride for a number of chlorophosphates. 

According to L. Ouvrard, when titanium dioxide is fused with a large excess 
of potassium metaphosphate, octahedral crystals of Ti0 2 .P 2 0 r> are formed; with 
a higher proportion of titanic oxide, potassium triphosphatotitanate, K 2 0.4Ti0 2 . 
3P 2 0 5 , or KTi 2 (F0 4 )g, is obtained in. Biuall, highly refractive, almost cubic crystals, 
isomorphous with the corresponding sodium salt. Potassium pyrophosphate or 
orthophosphate yields potassium oxypbosphatotitanate, K 2 0.2Ti0 2 .P 2 0 5 , or 
KTi0P0 4 , in biaxial crystals, probably monoclinic, but closely resembling regular 
octahedra. With other proportions of titanic oxide, acicular crystals of rutile 
are obtained, and these crystals are formed instead of the double phosphate if an 
excess of potassium chloride is present. J. J. Berzelius noted that titanium dioxide 
dissolves in molten microcosmio salt or sodium metaphosphate, forming a clear 
glass; and G. Rose noted that the sat. soln. furnishes crystals of anat&se. 
L. Ouvrard obtained crystals of sodium titanium phosphate. Na^.iT^.SPgOg, 
or Ti 3 (P0 4 ) 4 .TiNa 2 (P0 4 ) 2 , from the soln. of titanium dioxide in molten sodium 
metaphosphate. A. Knop regarded the product as ST^.PgOg, and G. Wunder 
and L. Ouvrard, as Na 2 0.4Ti0 2 .3P 2 0 B . R. Brauns supposed that some titanium 
sesquioxide was present. The rhombohedral crystals were supposed by G. Wunder 
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to be isomorphous with the corresponding tin compound. G. Rose regarded the 
crystals as tetragonal; A. Ivnop, rhombic. According to G. Wunder, the salt is 
decomposed when fused with an excess of sodium carbonate, and when the product 
is extracted with water, sodium titanate remains undissolved. L. Ouvrard found 
that when titanium dioxide is dissolved in fused sodium pyrophosphate ot ortho¬ 
phosphate, crystals of GNa 2 0.3Ti0 2 .lP 2 0 # , are formed in macled, striated prisms 
with longitudinal extinctions. G. Sariiig reported potassium calcium phosphato- 
titanate, Ca n (P0 4 ) 2 ( Ca0) 2 (K 2 0) 2 Ti0 2 , analogous with the corresponding silicate. 

P. Faber obtained a voluminous yellow precipitate of titanium trihydroxy- 
orthopliosphate, (H0) ; /J 1 iP0 4 , by adding sodium phosphate to a sulphuric acid 
soln. of per titanic acid ; and also by adding ammonium phosphate to an am- 
moniacal soln. of pertitanic acid. The product in each case was washed with 
acetic acid in which it is sparingly soluble. It is, however, soluble in hydrochloric, 
nitric, sulphuric, and phosphoric acids, in soln. of potassium hydroxide, ammonia, 
and ammonium carbonate or phosphate. It decomposes when heated to a high 
temp P. Faber assumed that the product contained sexivalent titanium : 

/), .OH 

0=l\ cAtAoH 
'or on 

A. Mazzncchelli and E. Pantanelli could nob verify P. Faber’s observation, but they 
obtained instead sodium phosphalopertitanates, Na 2 O.TiO ;J .P 2 0 5 .3H 2 0, and 
0: Ti 0 2 .P 2 05 .Na 20 2 .i! 4 .H 2 (). M. Billy made an insoluble pertitfinic phosphate by 
mixing soln. of acid titanium sulphate, sodium phosphate, and hydrogen dioxide, 
and precipitating with sodium acetate. The precipitate lost oxygen during the 
washing. 
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CHAPTER XLII 

ZIRCONIUM 

§ 1. History of Zirconium 

The bluish-violet mineral hyacinth (or jacinth)—from ua/arflor, a (lily) flower- 
lias been known very many years as an inferior gem-stone. The minerals sacondm, 
chrysolilltos, melkhrym, cralmtis, and hyacinflm, mentioned in Pliny's Hidotiw 
mturalis ( 37 . 40-56), may possibly have been related to the hyacinth. The 
ly natrium, mentioned by Theophrastus, in his Jle.pl JlOun\ about 300 me., was not 
known to Pliny ( 36 . 13). The statements that the hjnmrium was used for engraved 
signets, that it was electrified by friction, and that it was often amber-coloured, are. 
the sole evidence for assuming that zircon was in question. lntagli of zircon are 
common among ancient gems. The different varieties of the genera range in tint 
from yellow, brown, to red, and they may also be colourless, green, rose-red, or 
violet. The name hyacinth is now usually confined to reddish varieties. Hyacinths 
were mentioned by many writers in the Middle Ages. 1 U. Agrieola called it jacinth ; 
A. Cronstedt, jargon ; J. G. Wallerius, alarm hyalimis; J. B. L. Rome de l isle, 
diamanl hruf or jargon da Ceylon; F. de St. Fond said that h mm d'hyaoinle orient-ale 
was applied to oriental rubies ol an orange-red colour, and added, il est usage 
d'apjnkr jargon to ate pier re de peu dr vaknr, gui invite I'cdal de diamanl sans avoir 
la durete. In the eighteenth century, colourless jargons were supposed to be inferior 
or imperfect diamonds, and, being common in the Matura district, Ceylon, were 
called Matura diamonds. J. B. L. Rome de lisle proved jargon de Ceylon to be a 
distinct mineral species which A. G. Werner designated zircon, or si lex eirconius — 
presumably from the Arabian zerk, a precious stone. According to J. Prinsep, and 
F. R. Mallet, the, Singalese jewellers called the mineral turmali. 

Near the end of the eighteenth century, M. H. Klaproth," in the course of a 
Chemisette Untermdung des Zircons , fused specimens of yellowish-green and red 
zircon from Ceylon, with sodium hydroxide, and extracted the cold mass with 
hydrochloric acid. Potassium carbonate was added to the sain., and the precipitate 
filtered off and washed. The precipitate was again digested with sulphuric acid, 
and the soln. evaporated to dryness; the residue was digested with sulphuric acid 
and the eilioa filtered off. The filtrate was tested for lime, magnesia, and alumina, 
but none was found. The liquid, however, did give a precipitate with potassium 
carbonate, which, unlike precipitated alumina, did not dissolve in alkali-lye, and, 
unlike precipitated magnesia, did not effervesce with acids. The precipitate, indeed, 
behaved like no other known substance, and accordingly, M. 11. Klaproth stated; 

I feel myself justified in concluding this precipitate to be a distinct and pimple earth 
previously unknown. 1 propose to call it ZirJeomrdc—terra cirvonia —until it may bo 
found in other minerals, or possessed of other properties which may suggest a more 
appropriate donomination. 

The average of M. II. Klaproth's analyses of the zircon yielded: Silica, 31-5; iron 
oxide, On; zircon earth, GH-0 per cent. M. H. Klaproth further found that a 
sample of hyacinth from Ceylon yielded on analysis: Silica, 25*0 ; iron oxide, 05 ; 
and zircon earth, 70-0 per cent. This result caused some surprise, because the 
standard analyses of this mineral by T. Bergman 3 indicated : Silica, 25; alumina, 

1)8 
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40 ; lime, 20 ; iron oxide, 13 per cent. T. Bergman must have confused zirconia 
with alumina. In 1799, J. B. Trommsdord tried unsuccessfully to obtain a metal 
from zirconia. The impure metal itself was isolated from Klaproth's Zirconerde, 
by j. J. Berzelius, in 1821, and he reported the results of numerous investigations 
on this element between 1821 and 1835. 

M. I I. Klaproth 4 also established the identity of hyacinth from Espailly (Ilaute- 
Loire), and of the mineral 3 ?rccwii!f!, reported by G. F. Schumacher from Frcilriksvam, 
with zirco'Ji or zirconium silicate, ZrSi0 4 . 

The composition of zircon and related minerals is very complex, for they may 
be associated with small quantities of many other elements—tin, lead, bismuth, 
aluminium, nickel, cobalt, iron, manganese, uranium, the rare earths, zinc, 
magnesium, calcium, hafnium, copper, lithium, sodium, potassium, and, maybe, 
traces uf radium, 75-865x10“ 12 grins, per gram, with occluded helium and neon. 5 
Accordingly, B. Lind em aim proposed to call this group of minerals poly eras Hues — 
from 7rr>Anr, many ; Kpacns, a mixture. 

Some of t l.o impurities are retained very persistently by the zirconia precipitated during 
analysis, ami mixtures have been reported as new elements or rather new earths — c.g, 
A. Hn ithanpt 6 reported the element osfran-imit from tho mineral ostraniU — a decomposi¬ 
tion product of zircon ; L. F. S van berg reported Norcrde or norm to be a new earth from 
zircon, and oudialvto ; the element was called norium —from Nore, the ancient norno of 
-Norway. In 1869, II. 0. Soi l iy reported jaryonia to be a now earth from zircon of Ceylon ; 
A. II. Church, also considered that tho spectroscope showed a new element as a companion 
of zi-.vonia, and ho named it- nigrum-. The spectrum of certain mixtures of zirconium and 
uranium oxides does riot, resemble tho joint spectrum of tho individual oxides, in 1901, 
K. A. Hofmann and VV. Pnindtl reported, that about, half of tho so-called zirconia obtained 
irnin euxenite from lirovig really consisted of a similar earth-— Kuxcnvrdc or euxmia — 
supposed to be an oxide of an element witli a rather higher atomic weight than zirconium. 
None of these reports lias boon continued satisfactorily. 
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§ 2. The Occurrence of Zirconium 

Zirconium does not occur free in nature. It is commonly found as silicate, 
DXJ , ^ Zirconium was once considered to be a scarce element, but F. W. Clarke, 1 

ana v . W. Clarke and H. S. Washington have estimated that it is almost as abundant 
as caibun, and constitutes nearly 0*017 per cent, of the earth’s lithosphere; and 
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J. H. L, Vogt estimated 0*01 to 0-02 per cent.; for comparison, F. W. Clarke, and 
J. Joly estimate that 27-7 per cent, of that crust is silicon, (MG per cent, titanium, 
and 0-002 per cent, thorium. This subject has been also discussed by J. F. Kemp, 
and W. Lindgmi. 

Although so widely distributed, large workable deposits are rare. Prior to the 
discovery of baddeleyite in 1892, zircon was the most important source of zirconium. 
Both these minerals arc discussed elsewhere— baddeleyite with zirconium dioxide, 
zircon, with the silicates. In addition to the minerals - where zirconium occurs as 
an essential constituent, there are numerous others where it appears as a secondary 
constituent, and it is found as an occasional constituent of nearly all minerals. The 
oxide may be associated as an acidic radicle with the oxides of titanium, silicon, 
thorium, cerium, niobium, or tantalum. 

The oxide baddeleyite has 80 to 98 per cent, Zr0 2 . Complex zirronates are 
represented by zirJcdite , (Ca,Fe)0.2(Zr,TLTh)0 2 , which has 50 to 55 per cent, 
zirconia ; uhligitc , Ca(Zr, Ti) 2 0 B . Al 2 TiO 5 , has up to 33 per cent. Zr0 2 ; hidrtdahl- 
ite , 4Ca(Si,Zr)0 3 .Na, 2 Zr0 2 F 2 , with 21 to 22 per cent, of Zr0 2 ; guarinite is closely 
Telated to hiortdahlite ; roscnbuscJnte, GCaSi0 3 .2Na 2 Zr0 i »F 2 .TiSi(J ; }.Ti0 3 , willi 18 
to 20 per cent. Zr0 2 ; wdhlerile, 12E(Si,Zr)0 3 .K(Cb 2 0 ri ), with 15 to 23 per cent. 
Zr0 3 ; polymigmile, 5RTiO 3 .5RZrO 3 .R(Cb,Ta) 2 O 0 , with 29 to 30 per cent. Zr0 2 ; 
and eudialyte, and cucolite , Na] 3 (Ca,Fe) 6 Cl(Si,Zr) 2 0 O 52j with 11 to 17 percent, of 
Zr0 2 . The silicate is represented by zircon , ZrSiC) 4 , with 61 to 67 per cent. Zr0 2 , 
and its numerous varieties— e.g. azorite , beccaritc, calyptolile , hyacinth , jargon f and 
ostranitc —-and altered forms— eg. addpkolitc y alvitc, anderberjite, aucrbachitc, cyrlo- 
lite , malacone, cerstedite, oliveAraite, orvillitc, and tacky aphallitc. A silicate nergite , 
ZrSi0 4 , is also associated with the rare earths. More complex silicates are 
represented by lavenite , R(Si,Zr)O 8 .Zr(SiO 3 ) 2 .ETa 2 () 0 , with 28 to 32 per cent. 
Zr0 2 ; hainite , R(iSi,Zr)O 3 .Zr(SiO 3 ) 2 .RTaoO 0 , with 28 to 32 per cent. Zr() 2 ; 
cataplciitc, H 4 (Na 2 ,Ca)Zr8i 3 0 11 , with 30 to 40 per cent. Zr0 2 ; djndtie, 
H„Na 2 ZrSi 6 0 19 , with 20 to 21 per cent. Zr0 2 . 

The tantalum and columbium minerals— annerdditc, with 1 to 2 per cent. Zrf) 2 ; 
chaholamprite , with 5 to 6 per cent. Zr0 2 ; columbilv, with 1 to 11 per cent. Zr0 2 ; 
f&rgusonite , with up to about 2 per cent. Zr0 2 ; loranshitc , with about 20 per cent. 
Zr0 2 ; pyrocMore , with 0 to 5 per cent. Zr0 2 ; samarskile , with 0 to 4 per cent. 
Zr0 2 ,* sipylitc , with 2 to 3 per cent. Zr0 2 . The thorum minerals aucrldc, and 
thorianite have from 0 to 3 per cent. Zr0 2 . The titanium mineral leucosphenite haB 
up to 5 per cent. Zr0 2 ; and lorenzcnite up to 12 per cent. Zr0 2 . The Bcandium 
mineral wiikite; the uranium mineral, uraninitc; tlie yttrium mineral xenotme; 
the cerium minerals cerite and monazite , all may carry up to about 8 per cent, 
of zirconia. Similarly, also, with the complex rare earth minerals : arrhenite has 
3 to 4 per cent. Zr0 2 ; tritomitc has 1 to 3-6 per cent. Zr0 2 ; erdmannite or 
michaclsomitc has 2-14 to 5-44 per cent. Zr0 2 ; euxenitc has up to 2 per cent. Zr0 2 ; 
endeolite has up to 4 per cent, of Zr0 2 ; and johnstruptie and mosandrite have 
respectively 2-84 and 7-43 per cent. ZrO z . Specimens of arfvedxonite or riebcckile 
correspond with a Boda-hornblende, FeSi0 3 .2NaFe(Si0 3 ) 2) and havo up to 7 per 
cent, of zirconia ; H. S. Washington reported 2*67 per cent, of zirconia in wgirite. 

Zirconium minerals—chiefly zircon—occur in many deposits—clays, sands, etc. 
—derived from the weathering of granitic and pegmatitic rocks. It occurs in the 
alluvial Bands of Ceylon, and Travancore. According to J. P. Iddings , 3 it occurs in 
Norwegian Byenites, and Canadian limestones. J. I). Dana reported it in various 
auriferous sands and gravels ; and H. Rosier, in many clays. M. Mazade 4 reported 
zirconium in the mineral waters of Nerac, and also in their ochreous deposits, but 
O. Henry questioned the accuracy of the analyses. N. G. Sefstrom reported zir¬ 
conium in the furnace slags of Taberg, Sweden. According to H. A. Rowland , 5 
F. W. Dyson, and J. N. Lockyer, zirconium occurs in the sun; M. Merrill reported 
zirconium bands in the spectra of stars ; and H. Laspeyres, and E. Cohen, in 
meteorites . 0 
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§ 3. The Extraction o! Zirconia from the Minerals 

The process employed for extraction of zirconium from the native and impure 
oxides, or the native silicates, depends on the degree of purity desired. In any 
case, it is necessary to pulverize the mineral to a fine state of subdivision, and 
this operation, said JVI. Weibull, 1 is facilitated by heating and suddenly cooling 
the mineral. Silica, and iron may not be objectionable, or it may he necessary 
to remove one or both these constituents. R. C. Gosreau concentrated the zircon 
of the crushed ore by means of pulsating tables. J. it. Thompson found that 
90-95 per cent, of the silica can be removed from zirkitc ore by heating a mixture of 
the ore and carbon in an electric furnace above 2220°. Hot sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid, or aqua regia, will remove most of. the iron from powdered red badde- 
leyitc without undue loss by dissolution of the zirconia. E. VVcdekind recommended 
sulphuric acid for baddeleyite. J. W. Bain and G. E. Gollop used cone, sulphuric 
acid for zirkitc ore. A. J. Phillips mixed the zirconium with about 4 per cent, of 
petroleum coke, and heated the briquettes to 900° in a stream of moist chlorine. 
E. J. Pugh sublimed the zirconium as chloride by heating the ore in a stream of 
chlorine. G. Siebert and E. Korten, J. W. Bain and G. E, G ollop, A. L. D. d 1 Adrian, 
and H. von Siemens and H. Zander opened the raw material by heating it with 
halogens in the presence of carbon at a high temp. Hob cone, hydrofluoric acid will 
not remove the silica from zirconium silicate, ZrSi0 4 . If silica is to be removed, or 
a high degree of purity is desired, it is necessary to open up the mineral by sintering 
or fusion, with suitable fluxe s. According to K. Rbrdam, cudialyte can be opened 
by digestion with twice its weight of hydrochloric acid ; two-thirds of the zirconium 
passes into soln., and the remaining third is removed from the associated silica by 
digestion with sulphuric acid. E. Linnemann recommended a preliminary treat¬ 
ment of the powdered mineral with hydrochloric acid to remove the iron; or else 
heating the zircon in the vap. of hydrogen chloride before the fusion with alkali, so 
1 to obtain a porous, easily decomposed mass, 1 1 most cases, however, this 
tration is superfluous. The methods of extractions have been critically examined 
p/. Linnemann, W. It. Schoeller, It. Lehmann, and J. W. Harden and M. N. Rich, 
extraerpw with alkali hydroxides Precipitated*—M. H. Klaproth, and 
liuB fused the mineral with 4 to * T * vei ght of potassium hydroxide. 
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M. E. Chevroul, and F. Dubois and A. A. dc Silveira used 2 parts of potassium 
hydroxide, and kept the mixture in a fused state for 24 hrs. in a silver crucible. 
J. J. Berzelius also used a mixture of potassium carbonate and sodium hydroxide; 
F. Wohler, T. Scheerer, R. Hermann, E. C. Rossi tor and P. IT. Sunders, 0. Ruff, 

L. M. Dennis and A. E. Spencer recommended sodium carbonate ; 11. L. Welts and 

F. W. Foote used 4 parts of sodium carbonate to 1 of ore.; W. Hcnnoboig, 0*5 
part of potassium nitrate to 4 of sodium carbonate ; F. Stolba, a mixture of d 
parts of potassium carbonate and 2 of potassium iluoborate : and F. G. Jackson 
and L. 1. Shaw, a mixture of sodium carbonate and borax. It Rerthier also used a 
mixture of sodium carbonate and sulphur ; and J. Gordon a. mixture of the alkali 
li s'dr oxide or carbonate with sodium or calcium chloride, it Rerthier used either 
sodium hydroxide or carbonate, or a mixture of the two. He said that the soda 
fluxes are- preferable to the potash fluxes because the latter are. more inclined In 
form sparingly soluble double salts. J. W. Bain and G, E. Dollop examined the 
efficiency of the process. It Bertliier, and I). E. Meliks recommended using d 
parts of sodium hydroxide to 1 of the powdered ore; and K. Rinneniann, 

G. H. Bailey, and F. It Venable used JO parts of sodium hydroxide and I of 

sodium. 11 uuride to 1 of ore. H. S, Cooper said that heating 1 ho ore to redness 
and quenching facilitates its decomposition by t he fused alkali. F. Stolba (h’coin- 
poseir by beating it with a soln. of sodium hydroxide in an autoclave. 

F. It Venable thus appjvG. 1 *.v, c J)r occss : 

The zircon is pulverized roughly in an iron mortar, uuu 1 , .u an agate mortar 

until the powder will pass through a lOU-incsh sieve ; thu ) or is boiled repent edly with 
strong hydrochloric acid and washed wit h water. The fusion is conducted in a nickel 
crucible ; 400 gnus, of sodium hydroxide are .first fused, then 20 gnus, of dry sodium 
fluoride are added, and. whon the mans is highly heated, t he 100 gnus, of zircon an- dropped 
in ; any bubbling over of thu mass is prevented by the temporary removal of the flame. 
When tho action reuses, the molten mass is poured on to a shed of nickel, imd ns stum us 
it has solid it led it is plunged into water ; the sodium silicate and a negligible amount of the 
zirconato pass into soln., hut tho bulk of the latt er remains behind, a mi is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid. The soln. is tlion subjected to repealed evaporation to dryness and 
treatment with hydrochloric acid, to remove silica and hydrofluoric acid ; the zirconium 
being ultimately precipitated as hydroxide hv means of ammonia. The hydroxide, after 
thoroughly washing by decantation, is dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of cone, 
hydrochloric acid, the soln. evaporated to dryness, and (ho zirconium oxychloride obtained 
washed in u funnel with a mixture of cone, hydrochloric acid with 4 purls of alcohol ; 
any zirconium oxychloride passing into soln. can ho recovered. The white mass in tho 
funnel is then repeatedly crystallized from strong hydrochloric acid, the zirconium oxy¬ 
chloride being obtained in well-formed crystals of glistening whiteness. 

During the fusion with alkali hydroxide or carbonate, tho silica, zirconia, and 
titania arc presumably changed respectively to the alkali silicate, zirconato, and 
titanate ; and the iron is converted to ferric oxide. Some of the zirconia probably 
forms a doubie alkali zirconium silicate. The fused mass is cooled, and leached with a 
little water—say 10 litres per kilogram. Part of the sodium zirconatc is hydrolyzed 
by the water, forming the hydroxide in a finely divided state difficult to filter. 
The insoluble matter consists of the hydroxides of: iron, zirconium, and titanium, and 
some alkali zirconium silicate. These substances, with the exception of silica, are 
soluble in acids. The zirconium salts are isolated from the acid soln. If hydro¬ 
chloric acid is used for dissolving the cake, the oxyJiioride, ZrO( 'L.8IR0, may bo 
crystallized from cone, hydrochloric acid. R. T. Glazebrook and co-workers gave 
ZrgOfld^L'lIjjO for the composition of the product. The oxychloride process' was 
used by J. J. Berzelius, G. H. Bailey, R. Hermann, F. P. Venable and 0. Baskerville, 

M. E. Chevrcul, T. Scheerer, N. J. Berlin, E. Linnemaim, F. P. Venable, 11. Moissan, 

and F. Lengfeld, J. M. Matthews, M. Hanriot, etc. .If sulphuric acid be employed f(r- 
dissolving the cake, the basic sulphate can be crystallized out. Zirconium sulphjd 6 
has a maximum solubility in a soln, with 61 per cent, of S0 3 ; arid, on sta^Jrted 
the acid sulphate, Zr(S0 4 )o.H £ f a of YuP, crystallizes out. If a cone, sniohen, in 
mixed sulphates of iron, titan* irctyiium be kept boiling for so 
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basic sulphate is precipitated. Thus, K. Lcuchs obtained 4 ZrO 2 . 3 SO 3 .UH 2 O. 
]{ T. Glaze*hrook and co-w orkers added alkali to the cold acid soln. until a permanent 
white precipitate began to form, and allowed the precipitation to continue without 
further addition of alkali. I 11 illustration, E. C. Rossiter and P. II. Sanders’ pro¬ 
cess may be cited : 

Fifty grains of 1 ho powdered ore are fused in an iron crucible with 50 grms. of sodium 
hydroxide ; the mixture is stirred until frothing ceases, and ft granular powder is obtained, 
the heating being then continued n,t dull redness for 2 lira. Tlio muss, while hot. is peered 
inlu 1-5 hires of water, the soln. littered, the insoluble residue treated with hydrochloric, 
ai'iil, and evaporated to dryness. The dry residue is extracted with hot water and tlia 
solo tillered. This soln. is diluted to 1-5 litres, boiled after the addition of n slight excess 
of sulphurous acid, and normal sulphuric arid is added gradually until the mixture becomes 
cjuite thick. Al ter a short time, the whole of the sdreonia is precipitated as a basic sulphate ; 
the procipil ate is collected, washed, dried, and ignited to form the oxide, or the precipitate 
may he suspended in water, treated with alkali, and the hydroxide collected, dried, and 
ignited. 


M. N. Rich allowed the, soln. of sulphate, to stand some days when the basic sulphate 
is pnadpiluted. L. W. Ryan precipitated the basic sulphate in a granular form by 
adding sodium chloride and sodium carbonate or hydroxide to the soln. of the 
sill])hate. The basic sulphate process was used by S. 11. Paykull, C. M. Warren, 
.11. Ruer, 0. Hauser, etc. The basic sulphate can be converted into the oxide 
by ignition, or into the hydroxide by suspending it in water and agitating with 
ammonia. 1\ Askemisy, and l>. Havas heated the acid soln., containing not more 
than 9 per cent, zirconium hydroxide, in an autoclave at, sav, 200 °. The zirconium 
hydroxide was precipitated in a form which is easily filtered. W. It. Govern an 
patented a process in which it was claimed that the treatment of the fused cold cake 
with water removed the silica from the cake obtained by melting the powdered 
ore with 8 times its weight of sodium carbonate. The residue, digested wit II hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1 : 1 ), left a hydrated zirconium oxide which, after ignition, contained 
91)-55 percent, of zirconium oxide; 01.0 per cent. Ee^O-j; 0-2 per cent. TiCL; and 
0*15 per cent, silica. 

2 . Fusion with alkaline earths , or lead oxide. —R. Bayer heated a mixture of the 
powdered mineral with 2 J times its weight of barium carbonate at about 11 (K) U , 
for 2d hrs. in a graphite crucible. The barium zirconate is extracted from the cold 
mass with hydrochloric acid, and the acid liquid is evaporated to dryness to make 
the silica insoluble. The residue is leached with hydrochloric acid, and, on cone., 
crystals of barium chloride first separate, and finally zirconium oxychloride, 
ZrQCl 2 . 8 II 2 0 . This process is quite good for removing the silica, but not the iron. 
P. Berthier opened up the mineral by melting it with about 2 J times its weight of 
lead oxide ; or by heating it with 0*3 times its weight of powdered quartz, and 1*1 
times its weight of calcium carbonate, in a carbon crucible. In the latter case, the 
iron is reduced, and collects at the bottom of the crucible. J. Gordon used calcium 
oxide mixed with sodium or calcium chloride. 


3. Fusion with alkali pyrosulphtUu, or hydrosulphaie. —B. Franz, N. J. Berlin, 
A. Stromcyer, L. E. Barton and G. J. Kinzie, E. Hermann, R. Lehmann, and 
J. M. Matthews fused the mineral with potassium hydrosulphate. Alkali pyro- 
sulphate, or nitre-cuke can also be used. About 20 parts of the alkali sulphate to 
} ore are used; if the proportion is less than 10 ; 1 , the decomposition may be 
incomplete. A graphite, fused silica, or cast-iron crucible can be used. The cold 
cake can be heated with cone, sulphuric acid till all is dissolved ; and when cold, 
poured into cold water. The clear soln. is decanted or filtered from the silica which 


separates, and is then ready for the recovery of the zirconium. In the alternative 
process, the cold cake can be digested with hot water and the soln, filtered from the 
siliEi, etc. The filtrate contains the zirconium sulphate or oxysulphate, with some 
sdica, iron, alumina, and sodium sulphate. This can be treated by the basic sulphate 
piocess- vide supra. J. IT. de Boer fused the ore with potassium hydrosnlphate, 
exti acted the fused mass with water, precipitated the metals as hydroxides, ami 
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rcdissolved the precipitate in cone, hydrochloric acid. From the strongly acid 
soln. zirconium is precipitated as the phosphate, Zr(HP0 4 ) 2 , and is thereby separated 
from all other metals except hafnium. The phosphate is readily washed by decanta¬ 
tion with hydrochloric acid and water, and may then be dissolved in hydrofluoric 
acid and the zirconium reprecipitated as hydroxide. 

4. Fusion with alkali hydrofluoride. —J. C. G. de Marignac recommended fusing 
the mineral with 2 to .3 times its weight of potassium hydrofluoride : ZrQ 2 +4KHF 2 
—^K 2 ZrF 0 +2H 2 O+2KF. The cold cake is boiled with water containing hydrofluoric 
acid, and the insoluble alkali fluosilicate filtered off. On cooling the hot soln., 
crystals of alkali fluozirconatc are deposited, and this salt can be recrystallized from 
water. The fluozirconate can be treated with sulphuric acid and evaporated to 
dryness, and the potassium sulphate removed by lixiviation with water ; or, as 
recommended by R. Hornbergcr, the evaporation with sulphuric acid can be carried 
to a point where the hydrofluoric acid and most of the sulphuric acid arc driven 
off, and the aq. soln. heated with ammonia as indicated below. This process, 
or a simple modification of it, was used bv B. Franz, G. II. Bailey, II. Traube, 
H. Rose, J. W. Bain and G. E. Gollop, R. Lehmann, and J. Polyka. J. Korner 
fused the ore with sodium fluosilicate to get a product soluble in sulphuric acid. 

[>. Heating the ore mixed with carbon, or calcium carbide, or oxide in a h igh-tempera - 
hire electric furnace. — L. Troost heated a mixture of calcium oxide, zircon, and carbon 
in an electric arc-furnace for a few minutes. The reaction is represented: Zr0 2 
-f 40—Zr0o+2C0. All but about 1 to 1 -b per cent, of the silica was volatilized and 
also most of the iron oxide, and other impurities. The product was extracted with 
water and dil. hydrochloric acid; and the residue was treated with chlorine at 
300 n so as to furnish zirconium chloride. There is a small loss of zirconia by 
volatilization at the high temp, employed. This process recalls F. Wohler's process 
in which chlorine gas was passed over an intimate mixture of the ore and carbon 
heated in a porcelain or hard glass tube. He said, “ The silicon chloride is volatilized 
and the zirconium chloride sublimed in such a state as to be completely soluble in 
hydrochloric acid.” L. Troost, L. Burgess, and II. Moissan and F. Lengfcld prepared 
a crude zirconium carbide by heating a mixture of the mineral and carbon in the 
electric arc furnace. The carbide was heated in chlorine, and the resulting chloride 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid. E. Wedekind dissolved the zirconium in aqua regia 
and precipitated zirconium hydroxide with aq. ammonia. Crystalline zirconium 
oxychloride separates from the cooling soln. L. Renaux, and E. Wedekind said 
that in this process calcium carbide gives better results than carbon alone. The 
main reaction is represented: ZrSi0 4 +2CaC 2 — ZrC+SiC+2CaO+2CO. Modifica¬ 
tions of the process have been patented by L. E. Barton, 0. Hutchins, C. J. Kinzie, 
H. Herzfeld, T. R. Haghmd, L. BurgesB, and P. Just and P. Plockcr. 

The zirconium hydroxide precipitated by ammonia from soln. of zirconium salts 
is contaminated with hydroxides of other elements which may be present, and which 
are likewise precipitated by this agentr— e.g. iron, titanium, chromium, aluminium, 
vanadium, and the rare earths. The iron, titanium, and aluminium are the most 
difficult to separate from zirconium. Zirconium can be separated from iron by 
the UBe of the double fluorides; by the oxychloride process; basic and acid 
sulphate; hydrolytic dissociation; and the phosphate process. The last was 
recommended by J. H. de Boer. For the separation of hafnium, vide infra. 
In addition to the processes of separation just described, a number of others have 
been recommended mainly for purposes other than commercial. 

(1) F. Dubois and A. A. de Silveim, and F. WOlder boiled the precipitate obtained by 
adding ammonia, with a soln. of oxalic acid, and separated the soluble ferric oxalate from 
the insoluble zirconium oxalate by filtration and washing. The zirconium oxalate was 
converted to oxide by ignition, or dissolved in acid, and the hydroxide precipitated by aq. 
ammonia. N. J. Berlin found that if too much oxalic acid is used some zirconium oxalate 
is dissolved. (2) M, 11. Klaproth, J. L. W. Gruner, J. J. Berzelius, T. Scheerer, G. Possetto, 
H. Geisow, and P. Horkheimer treated the mixed precipitate with alkali or ammonium 
131 t irtnftnrmnn F. T J _ Venable. and J. M. Matthews separated ferric chloride 
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from zirconium chloride by extracting the mixed aoln, with ether, the ferric chloride follows 
the ether. (4) F. S. Havens and A. F. Way, by exposing the mixed oxides at a temp, of 
200° to a stream of hydrogen chloride and chlorine—the ferric chloride alone is volatilized. 
(5) E. T. Allen, by tho addition of phenylhydrazine, when the zirconium and aluminium 
salts are precipitated. (ti) H. Geisow, I\ Ilorkheimor, E. Wedekind, F. Wohler, 
L. M. Dennis and A. E. Spencer, H. Hermann, C. llaskervilto, and P. Berthier, by treating 
the neutral Koln. with sulphur dioxide, when basic zirconium sulphoto ia precipitated. 
(7) ,T J. Berzelius, It. Hornborger, H. Geisow, P. Horkhnimer, E. Wedekind, O. Hauser, 
C. F. Rammelsberg, C. F. Chandler, W. C. RrOgger, and G. vonKnorre, by adding ammonium 
sulphide to the alkaline so In. of the two chlorides in the presence of alkali tartrate, when 
ferric sulphide is alone precipitated. (8) M. F. Chancel, W. It. Loveman, R. Hermann, 
and A. Stromeyer, by boiling tho slightly acid soln. with sodium thiosulphate, when 
zirconium is precipitated. (0) G. H. Bailey, F. P. Venable, 0. Hauser, R. Ruer, 
H. Geisow, and V. Jl nrkliaimer, by the action of cone, hydrogen dioxide on a feebly acid 
soln. of zirconium sulphate, when hydrated zirconium peroxide is precipitated—iron, 
aluminium, and titanium remain in soln. In alkaline soln., the iron is precipitated and the 
zirconium salt remains in soln. (10) G. von Knorre, and E. A. Atkinson and E. F. Smith 
separated the iron and zirconium by t reatment of the liquid, acidified wi th tartaric acid, with 
a soln. of nil ro-^-naplithol, iron is alono precipitated; and (11) L. K. Rivot, K. Daniel and co- 
wnrkers, and A. (luthier and co-workers, by heating the mixed oxides in a stream of hydro¬ 
gen, when the iron is reduced to tho metal, which is alone soluble in acids. (12) M. H. Klap¬ 
roth lined an alkali succinate as precipitant for the iron; and (13) C. Ik Bcihm, sodium 
nitrate as precipitant for the zirconium. (14) E. W. Washburn and E. E. Libman said 
that all but a trace of the iron can bo removed by heating zirconium oxide to 300° in a 
stream of carbonyl chloride— vide carbonyl chloride. For separating titanium and zir¬ 
conium, (15) G. Stroit and B. Franz acidified the mixed soln. with dil. acetic and sulphuric 
acids, and, on boiling, the titanium oxide alone was precipitated ; (16) F. Pisani reduced 
the titanium dioxide to the sosquioxide in acid soln. by means of zinc, and on tho addition 
of potassium sulphate, zirconium potassium sulphate was precipitated ; and (17) L. Fer¬ 
nandes used thallous sulphate as on auxiliary agent in separating zirconium and thorium 
from the rare earths. (18) According to W. F. Uillebrand, R. J. Carney, P. Hautefeuille 
and J. Margot tot, and A. Knap, whoa hydrogen dioxide is added to a soln. containing 
sodium phosphate, a basic zirconium phosphate is precipitated; and, according to 
J. T. Davis, (19) by warming tho faintly acid soln. with sodium iodate, zirconium iodato 
is precipitated—thorium iodate is insoluble in oxalic acid, but zirconium iodate iB soluble. 
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§ 4. The Preparation of Zirconium 

The isolation of zirconium of a high degree of purit y is not easy. J. T1 Trornms- 
dorfi's 1 and II. Davy's attempts were not successful. The chief diilieulties are 
connected with the resistance offered by the oxide to reduction, the tendency of 
the metal to oxidation, the high m.p. of the metal, and the ease with which the 
reduced metal unites with other substances. According to G. II. Bailey, zirconia 
is not reduced by hydrogen ; and, according to L. Weiss and E. Neumann, it is not 
reduced by the alkali metals. The metal can be obtained by reducing the halogen 
salts with the alkali metals, and by reducing the oxide with aluminium, magnesium, 
calcium, or carbon. The product, however, is usually impure because the metal so 
readily combines with the reducing agent, and with hydrogen, carbon, oxygen, and 
even nitrogen gas. In consequence, the early reports of the preparation and 
properties of this element refer not to the metal, bub rather to the metal con¬ 
taminated with from 5 to 10 per cent, of impurity—carbide, si li ride, nitride, hydride, 
or oxide. The so-called crystalline zirconium of the nineteenth century was 
probably an alloy of the metal with aluminium. In illustration, six samples of 
zirconium, prepared by the early methods, were found by E. Wedekind and 
8. J. Lewis to contain from 24*98 to 92*64 per cent, of free zirconium; 2*55 to 
63 68 per cent, of zirconium in the form of oxide; and 1-24 to 8-70 per cent, of 
zirconium in the form of nitride. 

L. Troost claimed to have mad t graphitic zirconium by reducing sodium zirconate 
by iron at a red heat, but this has not been confirmed since iron does not reduce 
zirconia under these conditions. J. W. Marden and M. N. Rich tried zinc, lead, 
silver, and manganese as reducing agents for potassium fluozirconate or zirconia, 
but the results were interior to those obtained with aluminium as a reducing agent, 
li. N, Warren reported that when a rod oi magnesium is wrapped in coilp ot asbestos 
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paper, and dipped into a soln. of a zirconium salt, zirconium metal is obtained. 
The report has not been confirmed. 

E. Sander patented a method of making zirconium by heating the nitride or 
hydride under reduced press., pumping off the gases as they are formed. Other 
methods proposed for making zirconium are as follow : 

(1) The reduction of halides by the alkali metals ~ --In J. J. Berzelius' process, 
a mixture of dry potassium fiuozirconate and potassium was heated over a spirit- 

lamp in an iron tube.-0 mm. diameter and 30 mm. long. closed at one end. The 

reduction proceeded quietly, and the mass was stirred frequently with an iron wire. 
The cold mass was washed successively with dil. hydrochloric acid ; and a soln. 
of ammonium chloride ; and finally with alcohol. L. M. Dennis and A. E. Spencer 
used a somewhat similar process. L. Weiss and E. Neumann found that the 
amorphous or colloidal product so obtained contained about 1)3*7 per cent, of 
zirconium. The chief impurity is zirconium oxide, which is formed by the action 
of water or soda lye during the washing. A 1)8 per cent;, metal was obtained by 
treating the product first with absolute alcohol in place of water, and then washing 
with dil. acid, etc. E. Wedekind filled a copper tube under ether, with the mixture 
of potassium and potassium zirconium fluoride, and then pumped the air from the 
tube. The. mixture was dried at 200° in vacuo, and then heated to X0‘\ The 
product contained 71 per cent, of free zirconium, and 16*13 per cent, of combined 
zirconium. The product was pyrophoric, and fired when exposed to the air 14 hrs. 
after cooling. Like J. J. Berzelius, subsequent workers have found that the best 
results a re obtained when potassium fiuozirconate is used as the source of zirconium. 
E, Wedekind, and L. Weiss and E. Naumann found sodium gave better results, 
than potassium. L. Troost reduced, zirconium tetrachloride by passing its vap. 
over hot sodium, or an alloy of zinc and sodium in a porcelain tube. 4). Lely and 

L. Hamburger reduced the tetrachloride by sodium in a bomb. The metal was 
obtained, in plates which could be pressed into rods. E. Eodszus heat ed potassium 
fiuozirconate and sodium in a steel bomb fitted with a molten lead seal. The. closed 
bond) was revolved for about 40 hrs. at 200" to produce intimate admixture.. A 
few minutes’ heal ing started tliereaction, and sodium vap. passed through the lead 
seal. The resulting finely crystalline metal contained 99-3 per cent, zirconium 

M. A. Hunter and A. Tones, and II. S. Cooper reduced zirconium chloride by a similar 
process and obtained the granular metal of 90 per cent, purity. J. YV. Harden 
and M. N. Rich have reported on this process. 

(2) The reduction of the oxide by calcium. —A. Rurger obtained 98*7 per cent, 
zirconium and 0*18 calcium by heating a mixture of zirconia and an excess of 
calcium The reaction is 2Zr0«+2Ca=™CaZr0 1 +Zr-j-C , a(): and at a higher temp., 
near J05(V\ CaZr0 3 +2Ca^&+3Ca0. E. Wedekind, and H. Kuzel aud E. Wede¬ 
kind obtained very fair specimens of zirconium by heating an intimate mixture 
of zirconia with an excess of fine calcium shavings in an iron tube closed at one 
end, and under a reduced press., —0*1 to 0*5 mm. The heating was discontinued 
as soon as the reaction commenced. The cold product was powdered aud washed 
successively with cold water ; acetic acid ; dil. hydrochloric acid ; and then with 


water, until the washings showed the absence of calcium chloride. After a final 
washing with acetone, the product was dried first at ordinary temp. ; then in 
vacuo at from 250 u to 300° ; and finally in an evacuated porcelain tube between 
800 to 1000°. The resulting metal contained 99*09 per cent, of zirconium ; and the 
> ield was 97*5 per cent, of the theoretical. An attempt to purify the product fiuthe; 
by again heating it in a metal tube with calcium gave a less pure product. O. Ruf. 
and II. Brintzinger obtained 97 per cent, zirconium by reducing tlic oxide with a 
sodium-calcium alloy. 

(o) I he reduction oj the oxide or halide by magnesium .—According to T. L. Phipson 
ami ( r . II. Bailey, zirconia is reduced by molten magnesium. C. Winkler passed 
e1 ogen over a heated mixture of. zirconia and magnesium, and obtained a mixture 
oi zirconium hydride and unchanged zirconia. The unchanged zirconia is sup- 
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posed by Borne to be really a suboxide (q,v.). L. M. Dennis and A. E. Spencer 
obtained a product with BO 1 ? per cent, of zirconium, and 18-0 per cent, of oxygen. 
According to L. Troost, and W. R. Whitney, amorphous zirconium can be pre¬ 
pared by passing the vap. of zirconium tetrachloride oveT red-hot magnesium. 
E. Wedekind heated thin pencils of alkali fluozirconate with magnesium in an 
electric furnace, and obtained 96*55 per cent, zirconium and 4*14 per cent, oxygen. 
He also heated zirconia and 40 per cent, excess magnesium in a nickel crucible 
and obtained a colloidal form of zirconium. R. Esoales patented a process for the 
preparation of zirconium involving the use of the rare-earth metals, or mixtures of 
their alloys with magnesium or aluminium. 

(4) The reduction of the halide or oxide by aluminium, etc, —L. Troost passed the 
vapour of zirconium tetrachloride over heated aluminium and obtained a spongy 
mass. The surface layers had a crystalline structure. He also heated a mixture of 
sodium or potassium fluozirconate, R 2 ZrF 0 , with one and a half times its weight of 
aluminium in a crucible to the m.p. of iron, and treated the cold mass with hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1 : 2) in order to isolate the metal. The product had a crystalline 
structure. B, Franz said that the fluozirconate, 3KF.ZrF 4 , gives better results 
than the normal fluozirconate. He used a graphite cmcible, and obtained a metal 
with 1-03 per cent, aluminium, and 0-17 per cent, silicon. S. A. Tucker and 
H. R. Moody, and E. Wedekind found that the thermite process of H. Goldschmidt 
and C. Vautin gave a mixture of zirconium with unreduced zirconia and alumina 
which cannot be readily separated from the metal. L. Weiss and E. Neumann 
say that there is not enough difference between the heats of formation of zirconia 
and alumina to give good results by the thermite process involving the reaction : 
3Zr0 2 +4Al=2Al 2 0a+3Zr+253 cals. K. A. Kuhne patented a thermite pro¬ 
cess involving reaction: Zr02+2Al+Ba0 2 =AJ z 0 3 +Ba0-fZr. J. W. Marden 
and M. N. Rich did not get good results by this process with zirconia, or potas¬ 
sium fluozirconate. J. W. Marden and M. N. Rich fused a mixture of a silicate 
ore of zirconium, sodium fluoride, and aluminium in the electric vacuum furnace, 
and obtained impure zirconium. E. Wedekind tried reducing potassium 
fluozirconate with aluminium in an electric furnace and obtained an alloy of 
zirconium with 34 per cent, of aluminium, which could not be removed by acids 
or alkalies. By melting the product in an electric furnace part, but not all, the 
aluminium was removed. L. Weiss and E. Neumann purified the zirconium obtained 
by J. J. Berzelius's process, or the aluminium reduction process, by squeezing the 
product into rods or pencils and following the method described in connection with 
titanium, 7. 41, 4, Fig. 1. The process was investigated by J. W. Marden and 
M. N. Rich. When the experiment was made with the zirconium-aluminium alloy, 
in an atm. of nitrogen, at about 10 or 11 mm. press., the aluminium volatilized, 
and the globules bad 99-7G to 99-89 peT cent, zirconium. This was considered to be 
the purest zirconium ever made. H. Fischvoigt and F. Koref, and A. E. van 
Arkel and J. H. de Boer made zirconium by passing the vapour of the tetra- 
iodide over a heated tungsten filament— vide titanium. 

(5) The reduction of zirconia by hydrogen , calcium carbide, carbon , boron , or 
silicon, —L. Troost tried to eliminate silicon from zirconia by compressing intimate 
mixtures of zirconia and carbon into small cylinders and heating them in the electric 
arc furnaces in an atm. of carbon dioxide—the residual zirconium carbide contained 
up to 1*5 per cent, of silica. L, Renaux modified tlio process by using calcium 
carbide. The reaction, according to E. Wedekind, is : ZrSi0 4 +2CftC 2 ==ZrC+SiC 
+2CaO;f2CO, and it is possible by this process to volatilize the silicon carbide 
almost completely. In the attempt to reduce a similar mixture of zirconia and 
sugar-charcoal contained in a vessel lined with zirconia, heated in an arc-furnace, 
L, Troost, and H. Moissan obtained zirconium containing 4 to 5 per cent, of carbon 
which was present presumably as carbide. H. C. Greenwood, and J. N. Bring found 
that the reduction of zirconia by carbon begins about 1400°. H. Moissan stated 
that when zircon iB heated in a carbon crucible in the electric arc-furnace, he obtained 
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a metal containing about 5 per cent, of carbon, and no nitrogen ; the silica passed 
off as white fumes. He obtained zirconium from this carbide by fusing it in the 
presence of an excess of fused zirconia, and said that the metal is free from carbon 
and nitrogen, but still contains some oxide. His description of zirconium shows 
that he was probably mistaken as to the purity of his preparation. He reduced 
zirconia with carbon, either together or admixed with lime, in an electric arc- 
furnace, and obtained zirconium carbide which he claimed is reduced to the metal 
when the zirconia is present in excess. L. Burgess modified the process a little. 
According to E. Wedekind, when a mixture of zirconia and boron is heated in the 
electric furnace, an impure metal containing boride and carbide is formed ; and 
with silicon as reducing agent, zirconium silicide is present. H. von Wartenburg 
and co-workers reduced zirconia by heating it in an atm. of hydrogen at 5 atm. 
press., and 2500°, provided a metal like tungsten is present to dissolve the zirconium. 

(0) The electrolytic reduction of zirconium salts. —A. C. Becquerel electrolyzed 
a so In, of zirconium tetrachloride mixed with a small proportion of ferric chloride 
contained in the cathode compartment. The platinum wire cathode in 24 hrs. 
was covered with a steel-grey film of crystals of zirconium. The metal readily 
oxidized on exposure to air. According to L. Troost, the electrolysis of molten 
potassium fluozirconate, or sodium chlorozirconate, furnishes crystalline zirconium, 
but E. Wedekind was able to obtain only an impure powder, greyish-black in 
colour, and easily oxidized. J. W. Marden and M. N. Rich could obtain only 
the impure amorphous metal by L. Troost’s process. 

J. J. Berzelius mentioned that in washing out the soluble matters from the 
product of the action of potassium on the alkali fluozirconate, a soln. of ammonium 
chloride in hydrochloric acid should be used because, with water alone, the whole 
of the zirconium is carried in a state of minute division, through the pores of the 
filter. The soln. of ammonium chloride or other saline substances thus flocculate 
the colloidal zirconium into large flakes. The suspended zirconium is also 
flocculated by heat. C. Winkler obtained similar results in the reduction of zirconium 
dioxide or tetrachloride with magnesium. E. Wedekind, II. Kuzol, and 
W. R. Whitney obtained analogous results. 
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§ 5. The Physical Properties oi Zirconium 

Zirconium was formerly stated to exist in three forms: crystalline, graphitic, 
and amorphous. The variety formerly called crystalline zirconium, prepared by 
L. Troost, 1 was shown by E. Wedekind, and L. Weiss and E. Neumann to be really 
an alloy of aluminium and zirconium and it is necessary to distinguish between 
crystalline zirconium, an aluminium alloy; crystalline zirconium in the ordinary 
sense of the term; and the graphitic Zirconium reported by L. Troost— vide supra. 
There are really only two forms now recognized, the crystalline metal and the 
amorphous. The 9!) per cent, metal which has been heated in the electric furnace 
is crystalline, and the fractured surface is white, resembling cast iron. The brassy 
yellow of the metal is due to a surface him of nitride. The coherent metal, said 
J. W. Harden and M. N. Rich, has a white colour, a metallic lustre, and takes a line 
polish like nickel. E. Wedekind obtained amorphous zirconium as a bluish-black 
powder when potassium fluozirconate or other halogen salt is reduced by magnesium 
or an alkali metal. The black powder resembles carbon, and is thought to be a 
colloid. When this powder is washed with a dil. acid, it forms a colloidal solo, which 
is dark blue by transmitted light. The sola, is coagulated by the addition 
of hydrogen dioxide, by salts with an alkaline reaction, and by warming. The gel 
retains water very pertinaciously so that it must be heated in vacuo to at least 
200°, in order to eliminate the water. After heating to about. 300° in vacuo, the 
amorphous zirconium is pyrophoric when exposed to the air. E. Wedekind said 
that it has not yet been clearly proved if the so-called colloidal zirconium is a 
zirconium hydride or nitride, or the amorphous form of the metal. The pro¬ 
bability is in favour of the latter suggestion; and that the so-called amorphous 
zirconium is the crystalline metal in a very finely divided state. A. W. Hull found 
that the X-radiogram of zirconium corresponds with the hexagonal system and 
the axial ratio a : c=1 :1-59. The space-lattice shows the atoms have a slightly 
distorted form of the close-packed hexagonal arrangement. The side of the unit 
triangular prism is 3-23 A and the height, 5*14 A. The X-radiogram was also 
examined by A. E. van Arkel and J. H. de Boer. J. Konigsberger said that the 
zirconium prepared by electrolysis crystallized in the cubic system. 

The properties of zirconium reported by different workers are sometimes con¬ 
fused, and not always concordant. The reason will be obvious from what has been 
said on the purity of the metal. L. Troost gave 4-15 for the specific gravity of 
zirconium, probably contaminated with the aluminide; S. Meyer, 4-08 ; and 
H. Moissan, 4-25, for a sample probably contaminated with carbide. E. Wedekind 
gave for the sp. gr. of the metal with 99-55 per cent, zirconium, and 4-14 per cent, 
of oxygen; and L. Weiss and E. Neumann gave 6-4 for 99*8 per cent, zirconium. 
Accepting 6-4 as the best representative value, the atomic volume is 14-16. 
It. Gross, and E. Donath and J. Mayrhofer compared the properties of elements 
with respect to their at. vol. J. J. van Laar calculated b e of J. J). van der Waals’ 
equation as 0-00235 ; and for the valency attraction A, \/A —37. The hardness 
of the specimen prepared by II. Moissan was said to be 4*7, and he added that the 
metal will scratch glass and rubies. This, however, refers to a mixture of zir¬ 
conium and its carbide. J. W. Harden and M. N. Rich add that pure samples of the 
coherent metal are softer than the impure metal. The sderescopic hardness is 40 to 
45, The metal is quite brittle, and can easily be broken by lightly pounding with 
a small hammer. The metal is still hard but less brittle at a red heat. L. Weiss 
and E. Neumann's 99 per cent, zirconium was hard enough to scratch quartz, but 
not topaz, eo that its hardness was between 6 and 7. A. E. van Arkel and 
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J. H. de Boer found that the motal is soft and ductile like copper, and that it 
can be easily hammered out, drawn into wire, or rolled into sheet. 

There are surprising differences in the reported values for the melting point 
of zirconium. E. Wedekind and H, Kuzel said that the amorphous metal prepared 
by the calcium reduction process sinters at 1000°; unless the metal softens below 
its m.p., this low number shows that the metal was impure. L. Troost said that 
the metal is less fusible than silicon. E. Wedekind reported that the metal of a 
high degree of purity has a m.p. between 1523° and 1533°—mean 1530°; W. von 
Bolton gave 2330° and 2380°—mean 2350° ; W. R. Mott. 1500°; J. W. Harden 
and M. N. Rich, 1700°; H. 3. Cooper, near 2800°; and W. Guertler and M. Pirani 
adopted 1700° as the best representative value for the m.p. J. W. Marden 
and JVL. N. Rich found that the metal could be sintered at 1600° when air is excluded. 
No signs of the volatilization of zirconium was observed at 3000°, but W. R. Mott 
calculated the boiling point to be 2900". J. J. van Laar estimated the critical 
temperature to be 3920°, and the critical pressure, 760 atm. W. G. Mister and 
E. 8. Dana found the specific heat of zirconium between 0° and 9D-7° to be 0-0660, 
but the specimen was contaminated with silicon ; E. Wedekind and S. J. Lewis 
gave 0-06725 ; and E. Wedekind obtained a range from 0-0650 to 0-0735. L. Weiss 
and E. Neumann found foT the highly purified sample, 0*0804, which makes the 
atomic heat unusually high, viz. 7-31. All these determinations were made 
between 0" and about 100°. J. Dewar gave 0-0262 for the sp. lit. and 2*38 foT the 
at. hb. of zirconium between —253° and —196°. G. N. Lewis and co-workers 
gave 9*5 for the entropy of zirconium at 25°. According to J. W. Marden and 
M. N. Rich, the thermal conductivity of amorphous zirconium is very low, and that 
of crystalline zirconium high. The heat of combustion found by L. Weiss and 
E. Neumann is 1958-7 cals, per gram; 177*5 Cals, per gram-atom ; or 44-7 Cals, 
per grain-erp 

J. II. Gladstone gave 0-242 for the specific refraction of zirconium, and 21*9 
for the at, refraction. R. Thalen 2 first obtained the spark spectrum of zirconium. 
There are brilliant lines in the green, blue, violet, and in the ultra-violet. Further 
studies were made by L. Troost and P. Hautefeuille, R. Capron, E. Linnemann, 
H. A. Rowland, E. Demargay, O. Lolise, A. de Graimmt, F. Exncr and E. Haschek, 
A. Hagenbach and H. Konen, A. G. G. Leonard, and J. M. Eder and E. Yalenta. 
The results show that the most intense lines in the spark spectrum have the wave- 
lengths 3392*20, 3438-39, 3496*40, 3556-89, 3698-41, 3751-85, 3836*98, 3958-39, 
3991-31, 3999-18, 4149*43, 4209*21,4380-12, 4443*31, 4194*78, 4497*27. The most 

persistent lines-.A. de Gramont’s les raics ultimo* *—with soln. of different normality 
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The arc Spectrum was investigated by H. A. Rowland and C. N. Harrison, F. Exner 
and E. Haschek, W. Vahle, M. A. Catalan, J. M. Eder and E. Yalenta, and A. Bachem. 
The most intense lines have the wave-lengths 3392*14, 3496*38, 3809*49, 3891*53, 
3929*71, 3973*63, 408.1*40, 4227*94, 4239*49, 4282*32, 4507 32, 4535*90, 4575*69, 
4634*30, 4687*99, 4688*63, 4710*23, 4739-68, 4772*50, 4815*80, 6127*64. The 
effect of pressure on the spectral lines was studied by W. J. Humphreys ; and the 
effect of a magnetic field—the Zeeman effect— by B. E. Moore, and E. F. du Bois. 
W. Huggins observed that in the oxy-hydiogen flame, zirconia gave a continuous 
spectrum. J , 0, McLennan and A. C. Lewis examined the ultra-violet spectrum. 
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There is no absorption spectrum for the colourless zirconium salts. E. Linnemann 
showed that J. L. Soret's report of the absorption spectrum of zirconium salts was 
due to his using impure soln. If tincture of alkanna he added to a soln. of zirconium 
chloride, the violet soln. obtained has a red fluorescence, and it has an absorption 
spectrum with bands between 0030 and G016 ; 5581 and 5570 ; and 5195 and 5180. 
With a soln. of the nitrate, the bands lie between 6058 and 00.10 ; 5603 and 5581 ; 
and 5213 and 5195. In each case, however, the exact location of the bands depends 
on the cone, of the soln. For the solar spectrum, vide the occurrence of zirconium. 
The high frequency or X-ray spectrum was studied by H G. J. Moseley, and 
E. Friman. B. Waiter, B. B. Ray, A. Leide, F. C. Blake and W. Duaue, and 
M. Sip gb aim gave in Angstrom or 10~ B cm. units, for the A-sories, a^a — 0*793; 
c^a--0*788; and jB 1 j3==O*705. D. Coster, E. Jljalmar, and M. Siegbalin gave 
for the- L-serics, a^a—6*0559 ; a 3 a"—6*0272 ; and 5*8228. li. Berthold 

studied the relation between the photographic and ionizing effects of X-ray radiation 
from zirconium. 


According to A. Gockel, 3 some samples of zirconium are radioactive owing, 
presumably, to the presence of thorium as impurity. A. von An tr op oil's alleged 
production of argon from zirconium by the action of radium rays has not been 
confirmed; nor has W. Ramsay’s alleged degradation of zirconium into carbon 
by the action of radium emanation on zirconium nitrate. 

The electrical conductivity of amorphous zirconium is low, but that of coherent 
crystalline zirconium is fairly good; but J. W. Harden 4 said that its conductivity 
is less than that of iron. While compressed amorphous zirconium is a non-con¬ 
ductor at low voltages, it becomes a conductor after heating to 1000° in vacuo. 
The Nernst lamp is based upon the use of an electrolytic conductor as a luminous 
filament, that is to say, of a conductor of which the electric resistance diminishes 
when the temp, increases. The filaments of the lamp are formed of oxides of zir¬ 
conium, thorium, and other rare earth-metals, which become conductors only at a 
temp, of 600°. The lamp, therefore?, comprises, in the first place, an arrangement 
that permits of heating the filament to redness before passing a current through 
it and utilizing it as a luminous body. For this purpose, a heating coil of wire sur¬ 
rounds the filament. The coil is traversed first by the current, and after the. fila¬ 
ment has become incandescent, an interrupter operates automatically and cuts the 
current oil from the heating apparatus. When the intensity of the current increases 
in the filament, the difference of potential at the terminals of the filament increases 
in the first place, remains constant for a short time, and afterward continues to 
diminish. The best conditions of operation are those in which the difference of 
potential is constant. Increases of a potential would have the great drawback 
of increasing the intensity of the current in the filament, and consequently of 
deteriorating it. In order to prevent this, a special resistance which oilers an 
obstacle to variations in potential is mounted in series with the filament. The 
resistance is formed of a very fine iron wire placed in a bulb of hydrogen. Iron is 
the one metal whose resistance increases most with the temp. The result is that 

it is easily capable of compensating for the 
20*/07 i—i—r——|————i— inverse variation of the electric conductivity of 

r \ - j-V— the Nernst filament. According to J. Konigs- 

ton/o 9 \ - !-V-.— berger and K. Schilling, the conductivity of an 

..__J_/_ impure sample of zirconium is nearly the same 

„ u I ^L o L-KT ,J 1 J as that of brass, and is greater than that of 
-200 -/oo o too 200 car bon, silicon, or titanium, and the resistance, A, 

Fig, 1— Electrical Resistance shows a minimum value at about —100°, Fig. 1. 

of Zirconium. P. Clausing found the ratio R/R 0 decreases uni¬ 

formly with temp., when the sp. resistance, A 0 , at 
0° is l*64x!0“ 4 ohm to 1*81 Xl0~ 4 ohm. C. R. Bohm measured the conductivity 
of zirconium filaments. P. W. Bridgman found the pTess. coeff. of the resistance 
is very small, being near — 0*0 e 398 at 0° and —0*08396 at 95°. Zirconium lies 


Fig, 1.—Electrical Resistance 
of Zirconium, 
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between palladium and silver in the electrochemical series ; . . . Au, Ft, Pd, 
Ta, Zr, Ag, Hg, Cu, . . . when the metal is used as anode, with a platinum wire 
its cathode. In dil. hydrochloric acid, zirconium becomes coated with a film of 
oxide and it then appears to be passive for the current rapidly diminishes. For 
example, the current of a Zr : Pt-cell fell from 04. amp. to 0-2 amp. in 24 mins. 
Amorphous zirconium is paramagnetic; L. Troost's aluminium-zirconium alloy 
was diamagnetic. S. Meyer gave for the atomic magnetism —0-014x10"® at 17°. 
M. Owen examined the thermomagnetic properties of, presumably, the zirconium- 
aluminium alloy at different temp. K. Honda gave —0-45x10“® for the mag¬ 
netic susceptibility at 18°, and —0-3x10“° at 1150°. 
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§ 6. The Chemical Properties of Zirconium 

£e zirconium a plus d'analogic avee h silicum quavec amun autre ilhmnt. —H. Motssan. 

Zirconium adsorbs gases very tenaciously, and, according to E. Wedekind and 
H. Kuzel, 1 if it is to be completely deprived of these gases, it must be heated in 
vacuo to about, 1000“. .T. J. Berzelius found that amorphous zirconium can be 

heated to the softening temp, of glass, in vacuo or in an atm. of hydrogen, without 
change ; but be added that if zirconium hydroxide be present, the metal became 
incandescent, and it oxidized by the water from the decomposing hydroxide, 
E. Wedekind and S. J. Lewis, however, found that when heated below about 700°, 
zirconium unites with hydrogen, forming the hydride. Carbon and silicon have a 
marked tendency to form hydrides, but the related elements titanium, zirconium, 
cerium, etc., do not exhibit the same, tendency to unite with hydrogen. According 
to C. Winkler, when zirconia is reduced with magnesium in a stream of hydrogen, 
and the product treated with hydrochloric acid, a gas is evolved which gives a 
precipitate with silver nitrate, and is possibly a gasformigen ZirkomumiMsscrsloJJ. 
This, however, is doubtful. E. Wedekind used boron in place of magnesium as 
the reducing agent, and when the product was treated with acid, the hydrogen which 
was evolved burned with a non-luminious flame without smoke, and deposited 
nothing when passed through a hot tube, and gave no indications of a volatile 
zirconium hydride. It. Schwarz and H. Deisler obtained indications of 0. Winkler’s 
gaseous hydride, but It. Schwarz and E. Konrad could not find any signs of zirconium 
in the deposits obtained by passing the gas through heated glass tubes. The 
deposits consisted mainly of silicon from the silicon hydride ; some phosphorus and 
sulphur hydrides are also evolved. J. W. Marden and M. N. Rich state that 
when zirconium is fused in an atm. of dry hydrogen, and rapidly cooled, it exhibits 
an effect like the spitting of silver in oxygen, and the metal may be left in a porous 
condition. Zirconium readily absorbs hydrogen, and 
Ii. Weiss and E. Neumann found that when a current 
of hydrogen is passed over powdered red-hot zirconium, 
a dark grey powder is formed with a composition approxi¬ 
mating zirconium dihydride, ZrII 2? where the zirconium 
appears to be bi- not quadri-valent. It is contaminated 
with about 4 i>er cent, of zirconia. The product dis¬ 
colours the skin, and when heated in a test-tube, burns 
with incandescence, and some small detonations. The 
hydride is probably wholly decomposed at about 800°. 
The dissociation press, of the dihydride on a rising temp, 
were found to be rather smaller than on a falling temp., 
as shown in Fig. 2. A. Si everts and E. Roell said that 
powdered zirconium, at different temp, and press., absorbs rather less hydrogen 
than is needed for the dihydride, and they assume that a solid soln., not a 
chemical compound, is formed. 

25 * 50 ® 200 ° 600 ° 800 ° 837 ° 

Heating . . . — — 104 287 544 752 mm. 

Cooling . . . 99 100 107 308 752 — „ 

Amorphous or crystalline zirconium is stable in air at ordinary temp. If the 
powdered metal be heated in a test-tube and shaken into the air, the particles glow 
by oxidation, and similarly, if the powdered metal be dusted over a Bunsen's 
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Fia. 2. — Dissociation 
Pressure of Zirconium 
Hydride. 
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flame, the particles glow brightly as they pass through the flame. According to 
J. J. Berzelius, the amorphous metal burns to the oxide if heated below redness ; 
hut, in agreement with the general observations that the compact crystalline metal 
is less chemically active than the amorphous variety, the metal which has been 
fused was found by L. Troost to be much more resistant, and, unless powdered, 
does not begin to oxidize quickly until it is heated white hot, indeed, he said that 
it required the oxy-hydrogen flame to start the combustion. These statements 
refer to the zirconium contaminated with aluminium, but E. Wedekind found that 
zirconium prepared with magnesium as the reducing agent is just as stable. 
L. Troost also found that the metal obtained with carbon as the reducing agent 
is quite stable in air at ordinary temp., and at a red heat, a little carbon may be 
oxidized superficially. If the zirconium be strongly caTburetted, it burns with 
incandescence at a red heat. According to J. J. Berzelius, amorphous zirconium, 
ignited in vacuo and exposed to the air as soon as it cools, is pyrophoric. H. Moissan 
mentioned that an alloy contaminated with carbide and calcium carbide rapidly 
disintegrates in air. J. W. Harden and M. N. Rich found that a piece of the compact 
metal can be heated to bright redness in the blast-furnace w r itli no more than a 
very thin, bluish, superficial oxidation, but when finely divided burns in air when 
heated to whiteness. According to E. Wedekind and S. J. Lewis, if the powdered 
metal be heated to 100° or 200° in air, it gradually increases in weight by the 
absorption of nitrogen, and oxygen. N. B. Billing and R. E. Rod worth studied 
the oxidizibility of zirconium. Most zirconium preparations when strongly heated 
give oil ammonia. L. Troost found that crystalline zirconium resists the action 
of oxygen at a red heat; une couclte mince irisce d'oxydc is formed on the surface 
protecting the rest of the metal from attack. He also found that the metal is 
very stable towards water ; there was no perceptible action after 12 hrs. 7 heating 
at 70°. 

J. J. Berzelius showed that amorphous zirconium, and L. Troost, that crystalline 
zirconium, contaminated with aluminidc, is rapidly dissolved by dil. or cone., hot 
oi cold hydrofluoric acid ; and this acid is said to be son veritable dissolvant. A 
mixture of nitric and hydrofluoric acids, said J. J. Berzelius, dissolves amorphous 
zirconium with great rapidity. In general, said J. W. Harden and M. N. Rich, the 
compact metal is insoluble in all acids except aqua regia and hydrofluoric acid. 
According to II. Moissan, L. Troost, 6. H. Bailey, A. Stabler and B. Denk, and 
L. M. Dennis and A. E. Spencer, chlorine or bromine vap. attacks the heated metal, 
forming the. tctrahalide [q.v.). Liquid bromine acts but slowly; and iodine vap. is 
active, only at a high temp. 'L. Troost found that hydrogen chloride is decomposed 
when passed over the heated metal, and zirconium tetrachloride is formed. Gold 
hydrochloric acid does not act on zirconium, but, according to L. Troost, the cone, 
acid at oO°-l(J0 0 acts very slowly on the crystalline metal contaminated with alumi- 
nido. Cold aqua regia acts very slowly ; a gram of the metal required 5 hrs: to 
dissolve in an excess of this menstruum ; a mixture of hydrochloric acid and potas¬ 
sium chlorate also acts slowly on the crystalline metal. J. J. Berzelius, II. Moissan 
and F. Lcngfeld, and S. R. Paykull found that a mixture of powdered zirconium 
and sulphur reacts when heated over the gas burner. The metal is not attacked 
by cold sulphuric acid, but hot cone, sulphuric acid furnishes a little sulphur 
dioxide. According to C. A. Matignon, and E. Wedekind, zirconium at a temp, 
not exceeding 800°, reacts with nitrogen, forming the nitride ; with ammonia gas, 
under similar conditions, the nitride is formed; the product does not give off ammonia 
in contact with cold water, but it does so with hot water. The metal is not attacked 
by cold or hot nitric acid. According to J. Gewceke. when a mixture of red 
phosphorus and zirconium is heated in an evacuated tube, the mass becomes 
incandescent, and a black powder is formed which is not attacked by water or dil. 
hydrochloric acid, M. Wunder and B. Jeanneret found that zirconium is dissolved 
in a few minutes when heated with phosphoric add of sp. gr. 1-75 ; any carbon 
present remains undissolved. The addition of water or acid to the soln* produces 
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no precipitate. According to L. Troost, H. Moissan and F. Lengfeld, and 
J, J. Berzelius, when zirconium is heated with carbon, the carbide is formed ; 
according to E. Wedekind, L. Troost, and H. Moissan, silicon forms a silicide; silica 
at a red heat 4s reduced by zirconium to silicon. According to 8. A. Tucker and 
S. R. Moody, with boron a boride is formed; L. Troost and E. Wedekind found that 
boric oxide is not attacked when heated with zirconium. J, J. Berzelius said that 
a mixture of hydrated borax and zirconium explodes when heated owing to the 
action of zirconium on the oxygen of the water. J. W. Mallet found that when 
zirconium is heated in cyanogen gas, a dark brown powder is formed—possibly 
zirconium carbonitridc. A. Korczynsky examined the catalytic action of zirconium 
or its halides on the halogenation of aromatic compounds. 

According to L. Troost, alkali hydroxides attack crystalline zirconium con¬ 
taminated with aluminium, and hydrogen is evolved, but the action occurs only 
when water is present. E. Wedekind found that purified zirconium is not attacked 
by soln. of the alkali hydroxides; there is a slight action with fused alkali hydroxides. 
J. J. Berzelius said that when a mixture of an alkali hydroxide, or zirconium 
hydroxide is heated, the reaction of zirconium with the oxygen of the water is 
explosive. The amorphous zirconium is slowly oxidized and dissolved by the 
fused alkali. He also said that when amorphous zirconium is heated with an alkali 
carbonate, it combines with the oxygen of the carbon dioxide with a slight explosion. 
Amorphous zirconium decomposes potassium chlorate or nitrate at a red heat, and 
a mixture of amorphous zirconium and potassium chlorate takes fire when struck, 
but not explosively. If a mixture of powdered zirconium and potassium nitrate 
be heated in a test-tube, a reaction sets in with explosive violence soon after the salt 
begins to melt. L. Troost said that his crystalline metal was nut attacked by 
either potassium nitrate or chlorate. J. W. Marden and M. N. Rich said that the 
metal its not readily attacked by fused sodium hydroxide, alkali hydrosulphates, 
etc. J. J. Berzelius said that amorphous zirconium is readily dissolved by fused 
sodium hydrosulphate. A mixture of zirconium with the more easily reducible 
oxides— e.g. cupric oxide, lead oxide, etc.—explodes more or less violently when 
heated; but with the oxides which are reduced only with difficulty— c.g. chromic 
oxide —no reaction occurs at the temp. of the ordinary gas-flame. 

Zirconium does not appear to alloy so readily with other metals as do silicon and 
titanium. II. S. Cooper made alloys of zirconium with copper, and with gold . 
J. W. Marden and M. N. Rich found that if silver be mixed with the other con¬ 
stituents in the preparation of zirconium by the thermite process, a zirconium- 
silver alloy is obtained. When the alloy containing 10-20 per cent, of silver is 
treated with acids, finely divided, cubic crystals are obtained. The alloy could not 
be made by the direct fusion of the two elements. C. Winkler, and E. Wedekind 
were unable to make a zirconium-magnesium alloy. Attempts to make a zirconium- 
mercury alloy , or zirconium amalgam, were failures. H. Davy passed a current 
through a slightly moistened zirconia anode arranged so that potassium amalgam 
served as the cathode. After some time, the amalgam furnished a white powder 
of zirconium when treated with water. Presumably a zirconium amalgam had been 
formed. E. Becquerel, and W. Kettembeil attempted to make the amalgam by the 
electrolysis of salt soln. with a mercury cathode, but the results were not successful. 
As previously indicated, the metal formerly called crystalline zirconium, prepared 
by L. Troost, was a zirconium-aluminium alloy containing 27 or more per cent, of 
aluminium, L. Troost made the alloy by heating potassium fluozirconate, or sodium 
chlorozirconate, in a carbon crucible to about 1500°. B. Franz, and S. Meyer 
made an alloy in a somewhat similar way —vide the preparation of zirconium by 
the aluminium process. These alloys were examined by E. Wedekind. They are 
said to resemble the corresponding aluminium-titanium alloys, but to require a 
higher temp, for their production ; and they are also said to have a lower tensile 
strength. An alloy with 6 per cent, of zirconium exhibited the maximum tenacity 
of 12’5 kgrms. per sq. mm. II. Schirmeister measured the tensile strength of these 
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alloys. E. Wedekind found that in the preparation of zirconium by reducing the 
oxide or halogen salt with an excess of aluminium and treating the resulting mass 
alternately with potash-lye and hydrochloric acid, an aluminium hemizirconide, 
ZrAl 2 (or perhaps ZtA 1 3 ), remains. This compound forms a mass of crystalline 
plates resembling antimony in appearance and fracture ; it is not appreciably 
attacked by the simple acids though hot hydrofluoric acid or aqua regia dissolves 
it slowly. If the alloy be melted in the electric furnace, the aluminium tritetrita- 
zirconide, Zr 3 Al 4 , is formed ; this compound is very hard, and resists attack by 
chemical agents. It is not certain if these zirconides are really chemical individuals. 

J. W. Harden and M. N. Rich were unable to make a zirconium-tin alloy or a 
zirconium-lead alloy directly or indirectly. H. S. Cooper made pyrophoric alloys of 
zirconium and 20-10 per cent, of tin. N. Pctinot made a zirconium-lead alloy by 
charging a mixture of zirconium and calcium carbide into molten lead. E. Podszus 
made tungsten-zirconium and lani alum-zirconium alloys by reducing the mixed 
oxides in a current of ammonia gas at a temp, high enough to dissociate the 
nitrides ; and cooling rapidly to prevent the formation of nitrides. J. B. Grenagle 2 
obtained a zirconium-tantalum and a columbium alloy. E. Wedekind made an alloy 
carrying about one per cent, of zirconium by heating a mixture of iron and zir¬ 
conium in vacuo, and J. L. Brown and H. S. Cooper, and J. B. Grenagle obtained 
fermzirmnium alloy , containing 65 per cent, of zirconium, by reducing a mixture 
of the finely-divided oxides with aluminium, or by heating the mixed oxides in 
a graphite crucible in an electric furnace. The use of zirconium as a scavenger 
for removing oxides and nitrogen from steel lias been patented by L. Weiss. It 
is said that zirconium steel, ix. steel with a small percentage of zirconium, is 
very hard and useful in making armour plates, armour-piercing projectiles, and 
bullet-shields. It is claimed that an armour plate 1 in. thick is equivalent to 
a plate of the best German stool, 8 in. thick. F. M. Becket has discussed these 
alloys. II. S. Cooper has patented a number of complex nickd-zirconium 
alloys; cobalt-zirconiujn alloys ; and self-hardening nickel alloys with from 2 to 
40 per cent, zirconium and less than 35 per cent, chromium. F. M. Becket, 
R. H. McKee, J. W. Marden and M. N. Rich, A. L. Feild, and G. K, Burgess and 
R. W. Woodward also prepared a number of iron-zirconium alloys. Ferrozirconium, 
said M. Wunder and B. Jeanneret, is dissolved by hot phosphoric acid of sp. gr. 1*75, 
giviug a clear soln.— vide zirconium. H. S. Cooper made an alloy with niclcel. 

The valency of zirconium. —In 1821, J. J. Berzelius gave zirconia the formula 
ZiO a ; but later altered it to Zr 2 0 3 by analogy with alumina, A1 2 0 3 , etc. The 
sesquioxide formula was employed by R. Hermann, but L. Gmelin preferred ZrO 
by analogy with magnesia, MgO; beryllia, BeO, etc. In 1857, H. St. C. Deville 
and L. Troost, after they had shown that the vap, density of zirconium chloride 
agreed with the formula ZrCl 4 , naturally proposed the formula Zr0 2 , for the oxide 
on the assumption that zirconium is quadrivalent. This conclusion has been con¬ 
firmed by W. Biltz and J. A. Clinch from the determinations of the mol. wt. of 
zirconium acetylacetonate by the b.p. method : by W. G. Mixter and E. S. Dana 
from measurements of the sp. ht. of zirconium ; by C. II. Pfafl, G. Rose, J. C. G, de 
Marignac, and J. W. Retgers from the isomorphism between rutile and zirconia, 
and between the fluozirconates, fluosilicates, fluotitanates, and fluostannates; 
by B. D. Steele, from the position of zirconium in the periodic system; by 
L. F. Nilson and 0. Pettersson, by the approximate agreement of the mol. hts. of 
the dioxides of zirconium, thorium, cerium, titanium, tin, and manganese; by the 
analogies between the chloroplatinates of zirconium, thorium, and tin, indicated by 
L. F. Nilson, and between the metacarbonates, R 2 C0 3j metasilicates, R 2 SiO g , 
metatitanates, R 2 TiO g , and metazirconates, R 2 Zr0 3 —where R represents a uni¬ 
valent radicle; and by H. G. J. Moseley, and E. Friman from measurements of the 
X-Tay spectra. The hydride, ZrH 2 (q.v.), shows that zirconium may be bivalent; 
but the existence of the monoxide, ZrO, is doubtful. 

The atomic weight of zirconium. —The at. wt. of zirconium was first deter- 
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mined ty J. J. Berzelius, 4 and from the analysis of the neutral sulphate, he inferred 
this to be 89*461 (0—16). R. Hermann obtained 89*354 from analyses of the 
oxychloride and the tetrachloride ; J. C. G. de Marignac, 90*536 from analyses of 
potassium zirconifluoridc; M. Weibull, 89*48 from analyses of the sulphate, and 
90*13 from analyses of the selcnate; G. H. Bailey, 90-C'i from analyses of the 
sulphate; F. P. Venable, 90-80 from analyses of the oxychloride. F. P. Venable 
and J. M. Bell obtained the value 91*76 as an average of fourteen determinations 
of the ratio of ZrCl 4 : Ag (chlorine, 35*458 ; silver, 107-88) ; the extreme variations 
,were 91-95 and 91*62. F. W. Clarke gave 90-621 as the average of the different 
determinations available in 1910 ; and B. Brauner, 90*7. The International Table 
of at. wts. gives 90-6 as the best representative value. The survey of the at. wt. 
determinations by F. W. ClaTke gave him the impression that “ the at. wt. of 
zirconium needs careful revision,” but even then, with the variations in the pro¬ 
portions of hafnium in samples of zirconium from different sources, it is remarkable 
that greater differences have not been observed. G. von Ilevesy examined some 
historical preparations of zirconium salts in chemical museums and estimated that 
those used by J. J. Berzelius had 2 per cent, of hafnia ; those by R. Hermann, 
1 per cent. ; those by J. C. G. de Marignac, 0*5 per cent.; those by M. Weibull, 
2*0 per cent. ; those by F. P. Venable and J. M. Bell, 0-7-1 *0 per cent. ; and those 
by O. Honigschmid, none. The presence of 1 per cent, of hafnia raises the at, wt. 
of zirconium by 0-6 unit. O. Honigschmid and co-workers gave 91-22 for the 
value corrected for hafnium, from the ratio ZrBr 4 : 4AgBr, and ZrBr 4 : 4Ag. 
F. P. Venable and J. M. Bell corrected their results for hafnium and obtained 
91 *2 for the at. wt. of zirconium. This, said G. von Hcvesy, agrees with the value 
91*22 ±0-1 of O. Honigschmid, and this is the best representative value of the at. 
wt. of zirconium. The atomic number of zirconium is 40. F. W. Aston reported the 
three isotopes with at. masses 90, 92, and 94, with possibly another of at. mass 96. 
For the alleged degradation of zirconium to carbon, vide zirconium nitrate. The 
electronic structure of the atom was discussed by N. V. Sidgwick, C. P. Smyth, 
and J. Beckenlcamp— vide hafnium. H. Tetterason and G. Kirsch obtained a little 
evidence of atomic disintegration when the atoms are bombarded by a-rays. 

Reactions o! analytical interest.— All aq. soln. of zirconium salts have an 
acid reaction owing to hydrolysis ; hence, the neutralization of a soln. is only 
temporary and approximate. According to G. J. Brush, 5 if turmeric paper bo 
moistened with a hydrochloric acid soln. of a zirconium salt, and dried, it has a 
reddish-brown colour which is not produced by thorium salts. A. A. Noyes and 
co-workers said the colour is pink. If zirconium hydroxide be dissolved in 
hot hydrochloric acid, evaporated almost to dryness, digested with water, and 
treated with cone, hydrochloric acid in the cold, a basic chloride, ZrOCl 2 .8HoO, 
is precipitated. Otherwise hydrochloric acid, and hydrogen sulphide givo no 
precipitation with zirconium salt soln. In what follows, an aq. soln. of zir¬ 
conium sulphate is supposed to be employed unless otherwise stated. According 
to R. Hermann, and J. J. Berzelius, aq. soln. of ammonia, or of ammonium 
sulphide, furnish a white precipitate of the hydroxide, insoluble in excess. 
These precipitations, said J. J. Berzelius, are not prevented by ammonium 
chloride ; but, added E. A. Demaryay, if fluorides be present, the precipitation 
by ammonia is only partial. Aq. soln. of the alkali hydroxides furnish a similar 
precipitate, which, unlike the hydroxides of aluminium and beryllium, is insoluble 
in an excess of the reagent. The freshly precipitated hydroxide produced in cold 
soln. is readily soluble in dil. acids, but dissolves very slowly if produced in hot 
Boln. Cone, acids, however, dissolve both precipitates quickly. Ammonium 
carbonate gives a white flocculent precipitate of basic carbonate, readily soluble 
in excess, but reprecipitated on boiling the soln. A similar precipitate, somewhat 
soluble in excess, and reprecipitated by ammonia, is produced by alkali carbonates. 
These properties were studied by J. J. Berzelius, A. Mandl, and R. Hermann. 
According to J, N. von Fuchs, calcium carbonate precipitates a carbonate from 
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zirconium salt soln., and, according to H. Rose, there is but an incomplete pre¬ 
cipitation when barium carbonate is added, oven if the soln. be boiled. Both 
oxalic acid and ammonium oxalate give a crystalline precipitate of zirconium 
oxalate when added to a aoln. of zirconium chloride, but no precipitate is given by 
aluminium and beryllium salt aoln. The precipitate ia soluble in an excess of 
oxalic acid, and ammonium oxalate, but sparingly soluble in hydrochloric acid. 
The soln. in ammonium oxalate, unlike the thorium salt, does not give a preci¬ 
pitate with hydrochloric acid. Ammonia precipitates all the zirconium as hydroxide 
from the soln. in ammonium oxalate. L. N. Vauquelin, N. J. Berlin, R. Ruer and 
co-workers, F, P. Venable and J, M. Bell, E. Glaser, and others have studied the 
action of oxalates on zirconium salts. Soln. of sodium sulphate or ammonium 
sulphate do not give precipitations, but, according to J. J. Berzelius, with a cold 
cone. soln. of potassium sulphate, all the zirconium is slowly precipitated as a com¬ 
plex salt which, unlike the aluminium or beryllium salt, is insoluble in an excels. 
The precipitate produced with cold soln. is readily soluble in dil. hydrochloric acirl; 
but if produced in boiling soln., a basic sulphate is precipitated, which, unlike the 
thorium and cerium salt, is not soluble in dil. hydrochloric acid. According to 
J. F. Bahr, R. Hermann, M. Weibull, and A. Stromeyer, a Boln. of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate precipitates from tl\B hot soln. all the zirconium as hydroxide mixed with 
sulphur. A feebly acid soln. of zirconium chloride, not the sulphate, gave a pre¬ 
cipitate of the hydroxide when treated with sulphur dioxide. Unlike thorium 


and yttrium salt soln., zirconium salt soln. give no precipitation with hydrofluoric 
acid. A cone. soln. of hydrogen dioxide precipitates the zirconium as peroxide, 
Zr((.)H) g .HnOn, from slightly acid suln. I. T. Davis, and P. II. M. P. Brinton and 
C. James showed that a soln. of an alkali iodate gives a precipitate of zirconium 
oxyiodate preferably from hot soln. The precipitate is but sparingly soluble 
in water, in an excess of the precipitant, or in acids. F. P. Venable and 
I. W. Smithcy used iodic acid in place of the iodate. According to L. Haber, 
chromic acid gives an orange-yellow flocculent precipitate, particularly in boiling 
soln. T. Curtius and A. Darapsky found that sodium azide completely precipitates 
zirconium as hydroxide from cold soln. Phosphoric acid, or alkali phosphates, 
give a white precipitate of zirconium phosphate. According to W. Biltz and 
W. Mecklenburg, if the soln. be strongly acidified with nitric or hydrochloric acid, 
and a few drops of a soln. of sodium phosphate added, and the liquid be warmed, 
a white gelatinous precipitate is produced even when as little as 0-0005 per cent, 
of zirconia is present. Iron, aluminium, rare-earth elements, beryllium, thorium, 
titanium, or silicon salt soln. do not give the precipitation in strongly acid soln.— 
vide hafnium, which also gives this reaction. 

According to M. Dittrich and S, Freund, if a zirconium salt soln, be dropped 
into a boiling soln. of sodium salicylate, a precipitate of zirconium salicylate is 
ormed not so with titanium salts. According to H. Rose, A. Sjogren, R. Horn- 
berger, J. J. Berzelius, and R. Hermann, a neutral soln, of zirconium chloride gives 
a white precipitate with potassium ferrocyanide, with acid Boln. the precipitate is 
greemsh-yellow. The precipitation is less complete in sulphate soln. In neutral 
sulphate soln. or acid chloride soln., H. Rose, and L. de Boisbaudran found that 
potassium fern cyanide gives a green precipitate; with potassium cyanide, H. Rose 
lound that zirconium hydroxide is precipitated. Tartaric acid precipitates 
zirconium tartrate incompletely, and thB precipitate is soluble in an excess, or in 
so mm acetate soln.; alkali tartrates give a white precipitate; with citric acid 
or malic acid, L. Haber obtained results similar to those with tartaric acid. Sodium 
acetate gives a white flocculent precipitate with boiling soln, A white precipitate 
is produced with alkali succinates and benzoates. Numerous other precipitations 
colorations with organic compounds have been examined by L. Haber, 
U Vincent, B I. Hartwell, 8. H. Harris, A. Mandl, E. Rimbach and P. Schneider, 

• aserer, A, Me. M. Jefferson, A. Muller, and A. Rosenheim and P. Frank. 
Ammonium nitrosophenylhyflroxylamlne, C e HjN(N0)0NH 4l conveniently called 
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CUpferron, was shown by O.Bandisch and V.L. King to give a quantitative separa¬ 
tion of zirconium and aluminium ; it precipitates quantitatively iron and zirconium 
from a soln. of the mixed salts. The method was used by E. Ferrari, J. Brown, 
C. E. F. Lundell and H. B. Knowles, W. M. Thornton and E. M. Hayden, J. W. Marden 
and M. N. Rich, etc. E. T. Allen recommended phenylhydrazine in faintly acid 
soln. which precipitates alumina and zirconia quantitatively. G. von Knorre used 
nitraso-fi-naphthol for separating zirconium and iron; and I. Belluci and 
G. S&vnia observed that coloured complex salts are produced by zirconium Balts 
in acid soln. and a-nitroso-jS-naphthol and /J-nitroso-a-naphthol. F. Steidler 
found that various shades of brown are produced by zirconium and hafnium 
salts on linen or artificial silk dyed with turmeric ; and with picric acid, zir¬ 
conium oxychloride gives a yellow precipitate of indefinite composition. J. H. de 
Boer found that salts of zirconium, titanium, aluminium, yttrium, cerium, erbium, 
thallium, columbium, tungsten, thorium, molybdenum, and uranium give a violet 
coloration with alizarinsulphonic acid, but the colour disappears on the addition 
of cone, hydrochloric acid with all except zirconium, and hafnium. 

The uses Ol zirconium. —Zirconium and its compounds have some uses 6 in 
the arts and industries. The possible application of zirconium as a scavenger in 
steel, etc., has been previously discussed in connection with the zirconium alloys. 
The oxide has been used to replace the lime cylinders of the limelight —vide zirconia. 
Zirconia cylinders give a more intense illumination, and they are not affected by 
the moisture and carbon dioxide of the atm., which rapidly deteriorate lime cylinders. 
The early incandescent mantles made by A. von Welsbach 7 contained much 
zirconia, but a mixture of thoria and other rare earths is now used almost exclusively. 
The glower or filament of W. Nernst’s lamp contain much zirconia, as well as 
thoria, etc. The mixture conducts the current electrolytically, and not like 
the metal and carbon filaments. The electrochemical decomposition at the elec¬ 
trodes is rendered harmless by the oxidizing action of air. Hence these lamps do 
not burn in vacuo. A single oxide is not so good a conductor nor so luminous as 
a mixture of oxides. Oxides are used because they are so stable, and the rare-earth 
oxides are used as they have a higher m.p. than other oxides. Since the luminous 
efficiency rises with the temp, the most infusible oxides possible are employed. Just 
as thoria alone has a much lower efficiency than a mixture of thoria with one per 
cent, of ccria, so zirconia alone is much less efficient than a zirconia rod containing 
a little thoria, ceria, or similar oxide. The rod or filament does not conduct at a 
low temp, but only when heated, hence Nernst’s lamp has a supplementary coil 
to heat the filament externally whereby it becomes a good conductor. The lumi¬ 
nous efficiency is stated to be 0*85 per cent, and the cost 0*004 pence per candle- 
power hour. 

Zirconia is used in the manufacture of highly refractory 8 crucibles, muffles, 
resistance cores, etc. Ware made from zirconia not only resists high temps., but 
it also withstands many fluxes, slags, acids, and fused alkalies very well. If 
properly bonded with 3 to 10 per cent, of clay or magnesia, and fused in an electric 
furnace at about 2000°, ware made from zirconia is not easily broken, and is almost 
impervious to liquids ; it has a low coefficient of thermal expansion, and, like 
fused silica, does not therefore readily crack with sudden changes of temp., but, 
unlike fused silica, it does not readily devitrify. Firebricks made from zirconia 
with a bonding refractory clay, sodium silicate, magnesia, borates, phosphates, etc., 
require burning at a very high temp, in order that the bricks may not shrink unduly 
in use. Tests with such bricks on the hearth of a steel furnace are reported to have 
given excellent results. The use of zirconia for this purpose has not come up to 
expectations because in many furnaces the conditions are highly reducing, and 
zirconia disintegrates owing to the formation of carbide. As indicated above, 
the reaction begins about 1400°, but the actions may possibly be more difficult with 
the silicate. The use of purified zirconia and other compounds of zirconia in place 
of Btannic oxide, antimony oxide, etc., as an opacifying agent B for glazes and 
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enamels or glazes for glazed bricks, tiles, sanitary ware, and enamelled iron lias 
been the subject of many patents, and mixtures are sold under various names— 
e.g. terrar, etc. The results are good with the right type of glaze or enamel. The 
use of zirconium in the manufacture of filaments for eleotrio lamps 10 has been 
patented but has not been successful; the carbide has also been recommended as 
an abrasive 11 since it is nearly as hard as topaz. The use of zirconium compounds 

_oxide, silicate, carbonate, basic sulphite, and phosphate—as pigments has been 

patented. 12 The paints are reputed to have a good covering power and to be non- 
poisonous. The basic acetate is sold as Konsirastin for weighting silk; 13 and as 
a mordant in dyeing and in the preparation of lac-dyes, 14 and the oxide has been 
used in place of bismuth nitrate for defining the intestines for making X-ray photo¬ 
graphs of the abdomen. 15 Zircon is used in making the knife-edges and planes for 
balances on account of its hardness. According to C. Willgerodb, 16 the chloride 
can be used as a catalytic agent for chlorinations in making aniline dyeB, etc. 
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§ 7. The Zirconium Oxides 


Five oxides of zirconium—ZrO ; Zr 2 0a; Zt 0 2 ; Zr 2 0 5 ; and Zr0 3 —have 
been reported, but evidence of the existence of the dioxide is alone satisfactorily 
definite. This oxide, ZrOo, corresponds with other oxides of the members of the 
fourth group of the periodic classification, namely, C0 2 , Si0 2 , Ti0 2) Ce0.i, Sn0 2 , 
etc. A true bill seems to have been made out for the existence of a hydrated form 
of the trioxide, ZrC^.rtFL^O. 


When zirconium is reduced with magnesium, and frood from magnesia and the excess of 
magnesium by washing with acids, an insoluble powder remains which has been reported 
by C. Winkler, 1 L. M. .Dennis and A. E. Spencer, and E. Wedekind to consist largely 
of zirconium monoxide, ZrO ; and in some cases a product containing oxygen almost oq. 
to ZrO has been obtained. It is said that the monoxide reacts less vigorously with chlorine 
than the metal, and if it wore amorphous metal it would react more quickly being in a 
finer state of subdivision—unless, of course, the granules have protective surface films of 
dioxide ; the Bp. gr. is also said to bo lowor than that of an oq. mixture of finely divided 
metal and zirconia—the sp. gr. of zirconia, however, itself depends on the mode of pre¬ 
paration. The readiness with which the product obtained by reducing zirconia with mag¬ 
nesium is uxidized has been taken to show that a product more sensitive to oxygon than 
zirconium is present, but a pyrophoric condition is not unusual with metals in a finely 
divided Btate. W. H. Whitney and co-workers also cited the cataphorosis of the alleged 
zirconium monoxide os an argument in favour of the individuality of zirconium monoxide, 
but E. Wedekind’s experiments do not agree with this, for the behaviour of colloidal 
zirconium seems to vary with the mode of preparation. The work of R. Schwarz and 
H. Deisler, and E. Wedekind has shown that it ia highly probable that the supposed 
existence of zirconium monoxide—analogous with titanium monoxide, TiO—is a mal- 
interenoo from the analytical numbers obtained with what are really mixtures of zirconium 
motal and zirconia. The alleged monoxide gives volatile zirconium chloride, ZrCJ 4 , 
when treated with chlorine and in amounts corresponding with the presence of 31 per cent! 
of free zirconium, whereas non-volatile, ZrOCl 2 , would have been anticipated had the 
monoxide been really present. The decrease in weight which occurs when the alleged 
monoxide is heatod to 250° in chlorine, and the gain in weight when heated in oxygen, are 
m harmony with this assumption. By the combustion of the hydride, ZrH 2 , L. Weiss’and 
E. Neumann obtained a greenish-white powder, analyses of which agree with zirconium 
sesquloxlde, Zr a O s . This compound posses very slowly into the white dioxide, ZrO a , 
when calcined in air. Here again evidence of chemical individuality is lacking. G H Bailey 
also reported zirconium hemlpcntoxlde, Zr a 0 6 .nH s O, to bo formod os a white precipitate 
when an acid soln. of zirconium disulphate is treated with 30 per cent, hydrogen dioxide. 
According to H. Geisow and P. Horkhoimer, the alleged compound is probably partly 
decomposed zirconium trioxide, ZrO j.nHjO (y.v.). 


7 r? n Fletc ^ er 2 reported the occurrence of monoclinic crystals of zirconia, 

£rO|, in the gem-bearing sands of Rakvana (Ceylon), and, almost simultaneously’ 
~ ■Russak reported the occurrence of a tantalo-columbate in the pyroxenitic sands 
from Jacupiranga (South Brazil); L. FlctcheT named the Ceylonese mineral 
caddeleyite— after J. Baddelcy— and E. Hussak called the Brazilian mineral 
v T TtB latter term WaS Bubse( l uentl y abandoned in favour of baddeleyite. 
Alter E. Hussak had reported the analysis of brazilite and L. Fletcher that of 
naudeleyite, it became clear that the two minerals were chemically the same • 


Brazilite 

Baddoleyito 


ZrOj 

BlOjj 

Al a O # 

F. a O, 

CaO 

MgO 

K a O(Na a O) 
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90-52 

0*70 

0*43 

0-41 

0*55 

010 

0-42 

Ignition, 

0*39 

96*37 

0*59 

6*13 

0-37 

0-21 



0*98 
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Baddeleyite is a constituent of the jacupirangite found by 0* A. Derby in the magne- 
titic pyroxenitefl of Jacupiianga, SaO Paulo, Brazil. The same mineral has also been 
reported by A. F. Rogers near Bozeman, Montana ; by E. Husaak at Alno, Sweden ; 
by G. P. Tschernik, from Kuda Padi Oya, India; and by F. Zambonini at Mt. Somma, 
Vesuvius. Analyses have also been reported by G. S. Blake and G. F. H. Smith, 
L. Weiss, E. Wedekind, and R. Bayer. Large zirconia deposits occur on an 
undulating plateau in the Caldas region, partly in the States of Minas Geraes and 
SaO Paulo, Brazil. Several large outcrops of the ore occur west of the plateau, 
where there are boulders weighing 30 tons. The massive ore, which occurs in fibrous, 
botryoidal, or columnar forms, is not baddeleyite, but rather a mixture of at least 
three minerals: baddeleyite, zircon, and an unnamed zirconium silicate which, 
on treatment with dil. hydrofluoric acid, passes into soln. along with the baddekyite 
and leaves behind small crystals of zircon as a residue. The term zirkite has been 
registered as a trade name for zirconia oje. The massive ore occurs in various tints 
ranging from light grey, reddish-brown, to bluish-black; the dark-coloured varieties 
show the largest proportion of zirconia; some of the lighter-coloured material 
shows a minimum of about 70 per cent, zirconia. Alluvial pebbles, called /mm 
—from the Portuguese fam, a bean—ranging up to 3 in. in diameter occur along 
small stream beds and the talus slopes of the lower ridges. The pebbles carry 
over 90 per cent, of zirconia oxide; their sp. gr. ranges from 4*8 to 5*2. L. Weiss 
and R. Lehmann’s analyses of different samples arc indicated in Table I. An 


Table I.—Analyses of Zuiconia Ojie, 


Zirconia, ZrO ; , 
Silica, SiO ? 

Titanic oxide, TiO x 
Alumina, Al a O a 
Ferric oxide, Fd 2 0 3 
Loss on ignition, 11,0 



Heel find 
friable. 

Pule red 
uarl hard. 

Reddish- 
bluck, hind. 

Grey and 
very dense. 

Vitreous or 
«law»y. 



BO-54 

87-09 

88-97 

9312 

95-40 



621 

5-89 

5-87 

3-06 

1-35 



012 

0-74 

0-!)G 

0*09 

0-70 



3-07 

0-84 

0-93 

0*54 

0-51 



903 

3-78 

3 54 

3*03 

2-84 



2-01 

0-54 

0 61 

0-07 

— 


approximately uniform grade with about 80 per cent, zirconia, ZrOo, is obtained 
by sorting the crude ore. Amongst the elements of minor importance which have- 
been reported in the ore are traces of the ceria earths, scandium, vanadium, and 
molybdenum. G. von Hevesy and V. T. Jantzen found 1 to 2 per cent, of hafnia 
to be present. According to A. von Antropoff, Brazilian zirconia earth is radio¬ 
active, and when heated in vacuo with sulphuric acid, furnishes argon and helium 
gases. 

A pulverulent or granular form of zirconia, or zirconium dioxide, Zr0 2 , is 
produced when the metal, the hydride, nitride, carbide, hydroxide, or the salt of a 
volatile acid, is heated in air, or oxygf3n. Zirconia, however, is usually extracted 
from zircon, baddeleyite, eudialyte, or other minerals rich in zirconia and as free 
as practicable from other impurities. The methods of extraction have been 
previously described. H. St. C. Deville and H. Caron 3 obtained small dendritic 
crystals, resembling those of ammonium chloride, by the action of boric oxide on 
zirconium fluoride heated in a carbon crucible. The reaction is symbolized : 
3ZrF 4 +2B20a=3Zr02+4BF 3 ; the boron fluoride is volatilized. A. E. Norden- 
skj&la obtained tetragonal crystals isomorphous with cassiterite, rutile, and thoria 
by melting zirconia with borax in a pottery oven. Analogous results were obtained 
by G. Wunder, W. Florence, A. Knop, and F. P. Venable and A. W. Belden. Similar 
results were reported by G. Wunder, and W. Florence by melting zirconia in fused 
microcosmic salt, but this does not agree with the observations of M. H. Klaproth, 
and F. P. Venable and A. W. Belden. L. Troost and L. Ouvrard obtained a phos¬ 
phate under very similar conditions; but they found that if the oxide, chloride, 
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phosphate, or other compound of zirconium be dissolved in fused normal potassium 
phosphate mixed with a little potassium chloride, and heated to a very high temp., 
much of the potassium and phosphoric oxide is volatilized, and quadratic prisms 
of zirconia remain. These crystals were not isomoqihous with those of thoria. 
L. Ouvrard obtained lamellar hexagonal crystals of zirconia by cooling a soln. of 
zirconia in fused potassium carbonate ; and A. Michel-Levy and L. Bourgeois, and 
J. Morozewicz obtained a similar result with fused sodium carbonate. K. A. Hof¬ 
mann and K. Hoschele obtained white tetragonal crystals from a boIii. of zirconia 
in fused magnesium chloride; under other conditions, L. Bourgeois obtained 
magnesium metazirconate, MgZrOg. H. Moissan fused zirconia in the electric arc- 
furnace and obtained a vitreous mass with dendritic crystals of zirconia. P. Haute- 
fcuiiric and A. Perrey found that hydrogen chloride at atm. press, has no action on 
zirconia at a high temp., but under a press, of 3 atm. and at a temp, below dull 
redness, rhombic plates of zirconia are formed. At the same temp, and at atm. 
press., hydrogen chloride was found to have a mineralizing effect on zirconium 
carbonate, oxalate, and sulphate, but not on the oxide. The crystallization is 
attributed to successive formations and decompositions of a hydrochloride. 

The physical properties of zirconium dioxide. —The colour of purified 
zirconium oxide is white ; that of badddeyite varies with the amount of ferric oxide 
which is present. In thin sections, badddeyite is colourless, yellow, or brown; 
tile colour may be zonally or irregularly variable, and it occasionally exhibits the 
hour-glass structure. 0. Halm studied the surface area of the particles of preci¬ 
pitated zirconia in terms of adsorbed radioactive matter. E. Hussak 4 found the 
crystals of badddeyite to belong to the monoclinic system and to have the axial 
ratios a : b : cr---0*9871 :1 : 0*5441, and 81° 30'; G. S. Blake and G. F. H. Smith 
gave 0*9905 : 1 : 0*5110, and 0=80° 32'. So far as can be gathered from the meagre 
descriptions, probably the crystals obtained by P. Hautefeuille and A. Perrey, and 
W. Florence, also belonged to the monoclinic Bystem; while those obtained from 
fused borax, etc., by A. E. Nordcnskjold, G. Wundcr, A. Knop, F. P. Muller, 
and A. Michel-Levy and L. Bourgeois, belonged to the. tetragonal system. 
A- E. Nordcnskjold gave for the axial ratios a : c=l : 1-0061. The crystals of 
zirconium dioxide are therefore dimorphous, and possibly, according to J. W. Ret- 
gers, isodimorphous with those of silicon dioxide. H. Rose discussed the 
isomorphism of rutile, zirconia, silica, and stannic oxide. E. Hussak and 
J. Reitinger described lavas occurring at Minas Geraes in reniform crusts, fibrous 
and concentric, which they regarded as an independent modification of zirconium 
dioxide, and not as a fibrous variety of badddeyite. According to E. Hussak, 
the habit of the euhedral crystals of badddeyite is tabular parallel to the (100)-face ; 
the crystals usually show twinning, most commonly about the (lOO)-planc ; there 
is also polysynthetic twinning ; and both contact and penetration twins with lamella) 
parallel to (110), hut rarely parallel to (201). The cleavage of badddeyite parallel 
to (001) is nearly perfect, and that parallel to (010), less so. There is a parting 
parallel to (110), in consequence of lamellar twinning. The corrosion figures 
with cold dil. hydrofluoric acid were examined by E. Hussak, L. Vegard, and 
W. P. Davey, J. Bohm and H. Niclassen, and J. Bohm studied the X-radiogram 
of zirconia, but the available data are not capable of establishing the structure 
-—■vide rutile; A. E. van Arkd said that the oxide has the same structure as 
fluorite with d x o 0 =5*86A. M. L. Huggins inferred that, in the tetragonal 
crystal, each zirconium atom is surrounded by four equidistant oxygen atoms, 
and each oxygen atom by two equidistant zirconium atoms, all at the tetra¬ 
hedral corners. L. Fletcher found that the optic axial angle is large, varying 
from 2#=70 d -75°. J 6 

gravity of badddeyite, E. Hussak gave 5*006, and L. Fletcher, 
*025. For artificial crystals, A. E. Nordenskjold gave 5*710-5*742 ; G. Wunder, 
5*42-5*52; L. Ouvrard, 4*9 ; E Podszus, 5*89 ; and A. Michel-L&vy and L. Bour¬ 
geois, 5*726, For artificial zirconium dioxide, L. N. Vauquelin gave 4*35; and 
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N. J. Berlin, 4-DO. These numbers are too low, probably on account of the inade¬ 

quate washing of the precipitate before calcination. R. Hermann gave for the 
artificial dioxide, 5-45 ; A. Sjogren, 5-50; F. P. Venable and A. W. Belden, 5*49 ; 
L. F. Nilson and 0. Pettersson, 5-85; L. Bradford, 5-89 ; and R. Ruer, 5-65-5-66. 
R. Lehmann gave 4-9095 at 17-5° for the sp. gr. of the raw dioxide, 5-182 at 18-5° for 
that of the purified dioxide, and 5-75 at 15° for that of the fused oxide. G. von Hevesy 
and V. Be.rglund found that the sp. gr. of zirconia and hafnia prepared by igniting 
the respective sulphates at 1000°, are 5*73 for zirconia, 9*6? for hafnia at 20 J . The 
hafnia content of zirconia can be fairly accurately calculated from the sp. gr. G. von 
Hevesy, andF. A. Henglein compared the mol. vol. of titanium, zirconium, hafnium, 
thorium, and cerium oxides. H. Moissan said that the sublimed zirconia forms 
small, white, rounded masses of sp. gr. 5-10 ; and that the transparent parts are 
hard enough to scratch glass. L, Fletcher gave for the hardness of baddeleyite, 
6-5, and E. Hussak, 5-54. P. Berthier, and L. N. Vauquelin found that when 
hard lumps of the hydroxide are ignited the product scratches glass ; and, added 
H. Davy, it will even scratch rock-crystal. V. Bodin found that briquettes made 
from zirconia have a crushing strength, F kgrms. per sq. cm. 

20° 800° 1000° 1300° 1500° 

F .... 305 275 345 90 10 

thus showing a maximum at about Ilex'.) 0 , as is the case with clay briquettes. 

M. Mayer and B. Havas measured the cubical coefl. of the thermal expansion 
and obtained 3a=0-0 4 27 85. R. Lehmann found between 20° and 210", 3a--0-0 s 9855 
for the crude oxide, and 0-0 5 251 for the purified fused oxide ; this makes the coeff. 
of linear expansion of the purified dioxide a=0-0 6 84 when that of fused quartz is 
about 0-0 B 7. The thermal conductivity is low. J. W. Marden and M, N. Rich 
say that it is about the same as that of fused quartz. L. F. Nilson and O. Pettersson 
gave 0-1076 for the specific heat of amorphous zirconia, and 1313 for the molecular 
heat, L. Bradshaw and W. Emery found: 

0°-100° 25°-G00° 25 B -11M)0" 25M20Q“ 25M400" 

Sp. ht. 0 108 0-137 0 157 0-167 0-175 

L. N. Vauquelin’s zirconia fused at the heat of a smith’s forge; as pointed out 
by J, J. Berzelius, it must have been contaminated with potash because he could not 
fuse it at any temp, then accessible. H. Moissan fused it in the electric arc-furnace. 

O. Ruff and co-workers gave 2585° for the melting point ; and a specimen of 
98-75 per cent. ZrCh, melted at 2565°; A. Stansfield gave 2000“-2950° for the m.p.; 
W. R. Mott, 2500°; E. Podszus, 2950°-3000°; F. Henning, 2687°; and E. W. Wash- 
bum and E. E. Libman gave 2700 °—vide zirconium silicate. H. Moissan found that 
zirconia readily sublimes in the electric arc-furnace and furnishes a sublimate with 
a number of rounded white particles. O. Ruff and co-workers observed that the 
vaporization of zirconia is small at the m.p., and that silica distils from zirconia 
at 2000° under reduced press. W. R. Mott gave 4300° for the boiling point of 
zirconia. F. Born estimated zirconia to be dissociated into metal and oxygen to 
the extent of 10“ 11 at 2000°, and about 0-6 at 3000°. J. J. Berzelius found that the 
zirconia becomes insoluble in acids and acquires a higher sp. gr. after being heated, 
and H. Davy showed that the exothermal change produces a glowing— calorescence 
—which is more marked than is the case with alumina (q.v.), so much so, that “ even 
at an incipient red heat, the zirconia becomes incandescent and appears as if it 
had' taken fire.” J. Bbhm showed by X-radiograms that the phenomenon is 
connected with the passage from the amorphous to the crystalline state. 

According to M. E. Chevreul, the calorescence is preceded by a blackening of 
the mass, but R. Hermann showed that this arises from the presence of impurities. 
According to Ii. Ruer, the incandescence appears at about 300°, and only when 
the hydroxide has been dehydrated at a lower temp, than this and while it still 
retains less than 1-9 per cent, of water. He also measured the heating curve shown 

# 
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in Fig. 3, where the (lotted line represents the course of the heating provided no 
singularity occurred. From the rise of temp, and the sp. lit. of zirconia, he cal¬ 
culated that the recalesecnce is attended by the evolution of over 9'2 Cals, per 
gram of zirconia. At higher temp., there are small explosions attended by the 
evolution of an extremely line powder ; and this 
phenomenon is the cause of losses in the ignition *' 30 
of zirconia in analytical work. L. Weiss and wo 
E. Neumann gave 175-5 Cals, per gram-atom for o 
the heat of formation of the oxide from the 
metal; W. G. Mixter made some observations 360 
on this subject. 320' 

According to E. Hussak, the index of refrac- 28 o‘ 
tion and the birefringence of baddeleyite are , 
high. C. I*. Smyth discussed the relation between * 
the refract.ivity and electronic structure of zir- 200 L 
conium. The Optical character is negative. The Seconds 

pleochroism is marked, being a, reddish-brown, Fjo 3 ._ Iloftting Curvo of zir . 

|% oil-green, and y, reddish-brown. In 1820, conium Oxide. 

R. Hare in an attempt to fuse zirconia in the 

oxy-hydrogen flame, noted the brilliancy of the light, and in 1.821), T. Drummond 
found that when zirconia is heated in the oxy-hydrogen flame, it emits a very 
brilliant light. The relative intensities of lime, zirconia, ami magnesia were 
stated to be respectively 37, 31, and 16 times the intensity of the light from an 
Firgand burner. The use of these agents for illuminating purposes was patented 
by G. H. Smith in 1802; H. Caron said that the light is about one-sixth as 
intense as that furnished by magnesia. A. W. Hofmann, however, pointed out 
that the zirconia is more durable than lime. According to E. Linnemaim, the 
light is attended by the emission of very little heat, and the spectrum is con¬ 
tinuous. The light emissivity of zirconia was studied by C. M. T. du Mot ay, 



W. E. Forsythe, A. Bettendorf, J. Philipp, E. Waller, 
J. W. Draper, W. Huggins, J. T. Taylor and W. H. Harrison, 
0. E. Mendenhall and L. It. Ingersoll, F. Schroter, 
H. Landolt, A. Paycn, W. Kochs, G. P. Drosslmch, and 
A. W. Hofmann. E. L. Nichols and co-workers investi¬ 
gated the blue glow which occurs when zirconia is heated 
in the oxy-hydrogen flame. According to W. W. Coblentz, 
purified zirconia is not an efficient radiator of white-light, 
and becomes so only when a pm a 11 amount of cerium oxide 
ar thorium oxide is added. With purified zirconia, there 
ire two sharp emission bands with maxima respectively at 
and 4-3 fx. There are smaller maxima at 2/x, 2*1^, 
F2/x, 4-7|u, and Irifx, Fig. 4. H. E. Ives and co-workers 
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Fig. 4. — Ultra-red 
Em ission Spoctrum 
of Zirconia. 


measured the emissivity and illuminating power of mantles made of zirconia and 
heated by the bun sen flame. The reflecting power of zirconium oxide used as 
i pigment for light of different wave-lengths is : 


Wx. . 0-54/x 0*60,4 0 05/x OOfy 4 4^ 8*8/4 24,4 

Percent. 82*2 85*8 B41 83*0 23-2 5 1 5*4 


E. L. Nichols and D. T. Wilbur, and J. Kwles studied the luminescence of zirconia 
exposed to the cathode rays ; E. L. Nichols and D. T. Wilbur, the thermolumi- 
Qeacence of zirconia. According to G. Rustle, zirconium dioxide and the zirconium 
salts are opaque to the X-rays, hence its possible use in place of bismuth nitrate 
or defining the intestines for X-ray photographs of the abdomen. J. Ewles 
^und zirconia exhibits a faint blue cathodoluminescence ; and E. L. Nichols and 
H. L, Howes studied the flame luminescence of zirconia. H. J, Spanner studied 
the emission of electrically charged ions by zirconia, 
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The electrical conductivity of zirconia is low, and the electrical resistance 

is quoted by J. W. Marden and M. N. Rinh to be 1*2 X 10 s ohms per cubic centi¬ 
metre at 1200°. According to K, Angstrom, zirconia is diamagnetic, and S. Meyer 
gives -—0*003 x 10" 6 for the molecular magnetism ; and G. von Hevesy gave for 
the magnetic susceptibility —0*1 12x10“® units per gram. 

The chemical properties of zirconium dioxide.— Early attempts by J. B. Tromms- 
dorff, 6 and H. Davy to reduce zirconia were not successful. Many of the ordinary 
reducing agents are ineffective; hydrogen fails; but, according to L. E. Barton, 
the oxide is partially reduced when heated in a reducing flame ; and it bcginB to 
dissociate about its m.p, E. Newbery and J. N. Bring found that zirconia is not 
reduced by hydrogen at 150 atm. press, at 2000°. F. Wohler found that when zir¬ 
conia is mixed with carbon and heated in chlorine or bromine vap., the tetrahalide 
is formed; and F. Bourion, and A. Rosenheim and J. Hertzmann showed that 
the tetrachloride is formed when zirconia is heated in a mixture of chlorine and 
the vapour of sulphur chloride, S 2 CI 2 . E. F. Smith and H. B. Harris found that 
the vapour of phosphorus pentachloride, or of carbon tetrachloride or carbonyl 
Chloride converts heated zirconium dioxide into the tetrachloride (y.v.). According 
to J. J. Berzelius, the affinity of zirconia for acids is very slight; the dioxide which 
lias been heated to incandescence dissolves very slowly in hot sulphuric acid, for 
if zirconia be finely powdered, and digested in a hot mixture of 2 parts of sulphuric 
acid and one part of water, and then heated until the water and excess of acid are 
expelled, the residue contains soluble zirconium sulphate. F. P. Venable and 
A. W. Belden found that when dil. sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1*56, is heated 
with powdered zirconia, only 0-672 per cent, of its weight of the oxide is dissolved. 
R. Rucr made some observations on the dissolution of zirconia in sulphuric acid. 
J. J. Berzelius said that the ignited oxide is slowly dissolved by hydrofluoric acid ; 
and F. P. Venable and A. W. Belden found that strongly ignited zirconia is easily 
dissolved by hot hydrofluoric acid. According to F. P. Venable and T. Clarke, a 
little zirconia is dissolved during prolonged digestion with hydrochloric acid. 
E. Podszus said that zirconia dissolves in hydrochloric acid when the particles are 
less than \fi; S. A. Tucker and H. R. Moody, and E. Wedekind found that zirconia 
iB reduced when mixed with boron and heated in an electric furnace, zirconium 
boride is formed; and E. Wedekind and co-workers found that with silicon, 
zirconium silicide is formed. H. C. Greenwood, and J. N. Pring showed that with 
carbon the reduction of zirconia begins at about 1400°. 0. Ilenz found that, unlike 

titania, zirconia is not photosensitive in the presence of organic liquids. F. P. Ven¬ 
able and T. Clarke said that zirconia is not attacked by molten boric oxide. 
H. Davy did not succeed in reducing zirconia satisfactorily with potassium 
G. H. Bailey, T. L. Phipson, and E. Wedekind reduced zirconia by heating it with 
wiftgnpjmim, and an alloy was formed; E. Wedekind reduced ziTConia by calcium ; 
and S. A. Tucker and H. R. Moody found the reduction with aluminium is unsatis¬ 
factory, an alloy is formed. Zirconia is readily dissolved by fused alkali hydroxides 
producing a zirconate; and with molten alkali carbonates carbon dioxide is evolved 
and a zirconate is formed; molten alkali and alkaline earth chlorides form zir- 
conates; and fused alkali hydrosulphates and fused potassium hydrofluorides 
furnish soluble zirconium salts ; when zirconium dioxide is moistened with a soln. 
of a cobalt salt and calcined, it assumes a dirty violet colour. 8. Medsforth 
examined the effect of zirconia on nickel as a catalyst in the reduction of carbon 
monoxide and dioxide by hydrogen; A. Mailhe and F. de Godon, as a catalyst 
in esterifications ; and P. Sabatier and A, Mailhe, as a catalyst in dehydrating 
alcohol. For the uses of zirconia, vide zirconium. 

The zirconium hydroxides. —A white, voluminous, gelatinous precipitate is 
obtained when a soln. of ammonia, alkali hydroxide, ammonium sulphide, or 
potassium cyanide is added to a soln. of a zirconium salt. The precipitate is usually 
regarded as a zirconium hydroride, Zr(OH) 4 , or orthorirconic add, H 4 Zr0 4 . 
Unlike yttrium hydroxide, the precipitation of zirconium hydroxide is prevented 
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if tartaric acid be present. R. Ruer said that the hydroxide appears to be more 
voluminous if precipitated from hot soln. than from cold soln. The composition 
varies with the conditions under which it is formed. As observed by L. N. Vau- 
quelin, 6 when the precipitate dries, it shrinks and forms a yellowish-white, shining, 
translucent, gum-like mass with a conchoidal fracture. The freshly precipitated 
hydroxide, washed with cold water, was found by J. M. van Bemmelen to contain 
95 per cent, of water, corresponding with Zr0 2 .12TH 2 0, and after drying in air, 
47 per cent, of water, corresponding with Zr0 2 .6H 2 0. After drying in vacuo, 
H. Davy, and S. R. Paykull found numbers in agreement with Zr0 2 .lJH 2 0 ; and 
after drying over cone, sulphuric acid, R. Hermann, and A. Mandl obtained numbers 
corresponding with Zr0 2 .2H 2 0 ; after washing with petroleum ether, F. P. Venable 
and A. W. Belden found the composition nearly the same, Zr0 2 .2H 2 0 ; and after 
washing with alcohol and ether, J. M. van Bemmelen found the composition, 
Zt 0 2 .0'7H 2 0 to ZrO 2 .0'8H 2 O. J. J. Berzelius, and S. R. Paykull found that the 
hydroxide dried at 100° has a composition corresponding with Zr0 2 .H 2 0, and, added 
R. Ruer, the same result is obtained whether the precipitated hydroxide be formed 
in hot or cold soln. A. Mandl obtained a similar result at 110°, and J. M. van 
Bemmelen at 140°-200°. The latter also found that at 300° the composition 
approximates Zr0 2 ,0'6(to 0-7)II 2 O. For the recaleBcence which occurs when 
heated, vide supra, zirconium dioxide. The hydroxide dried over sulphuric acid at 
65°, and having the composition Zr0 2 .2*7Ho(), after heating to different temp, 
contained, according to J. M. van Bemmelen, Zr0 2 .nH 2 0 ; 

80° lOOVLIO 0 140° 200° 2G0 o -280 c ‘ 7280° 

n . . . 2 0 1-9-1-6 1 08 1 0 0-6-0-7 0 0-0*2 

The hydroxide behaves as a gel up to about 140° because the proportion of water 
varies continuously with the temp., and the vap. press, of the water vap. Between 
140° and 200°, the proportion of water is constant, and corresponds with Zr0 2 .H 2 0, 
or metazirconic acid, H 2 Zr0 3l or zirconyl hydroxide, ZrO(OH) 2 . This incta- 
zirconic acid is not the same as that obtained by R. Ruer— vide infra. The evidence 
is not decisive enough to affirm that a definite hydrate is formed, because the 
product still possesses an absorptive power. In the so-called chemical hydrates , the 
dehydration proceeds in stages and is reversible except when a simultaneous 
change in structure makes the change irreversible ; with the colloidal hydrates, the 
composition depends on the structure of the colloid, and varies continuously with 
changes of temp, or press. J. M. van Bemmelen found that the dehydration is 
only partially reversible because less water is taken up when the partly dehydrated 
product is rehydrated. Thus, in an atm. over sulphuric acid diluted to a cone. eq. 
to the vap. press, p mm. of steam, when the composition is represented by n mols 
of H 2 0 per mol of Zr0 2 , 


I Dehydration 
l Rehydration 


The power of rehydrating becomes less and less each time the hydrated dioxide 
is dehydrated. R. Ruer found that the gelatinous precipitate obtained by adding 
aq. ammonia to a soln. of metazirconium (i.e. zirconyl) chloride, is less voluminous 
than that obtained from the normal chloride, and its composition corresponds with 
metazirconic acid; when dried at 100°, its composition is Zr0 2 .#H 2 0, and if 
boiled for Borne time its composition approximates Zr0 2 .JH 2 0. When heated, 
it forms ordinary zirconium dioxide without becoming incandescent. According 
to F. P. Venable and A. W. Belden, the sp. gr. of the hydroxide precipitated in the 
cold, and approximating Zr0 2 .2H 2 0,is 3*25. F. Haber observed no difference in 
the X-radiograms of zirconiu soln. and preoipitated zireonia; both gave weak 
interference rings. H. T. S. Britton studied the electrometric precipitation of the 
hydroxide. A soln, of zirconium oxychloride slowly yields a precipitate when 
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treated with sodium acetate; but not with the tetrachloride; zirconia is precipi¬ 
tated from the chloride or sulphate before the acidity has been reduced to 
jj h = 1(T~ 9 , which acetic acid can barely attain in cone. soln. No precipitation 
occurred during the titration of 100 e.c. of 001M-ZrCl 4 with OliV-sodium acetate, 
and the acidity of the soln. ranged from p H =3'15 to 4 81. With O'liV-sodium 
oxalate no precipitation occurred with zirconium sulphate, and with 100 c.c. of 
001M-ZrCl 4 a gelatinous precipitate occurred with 10 c.c. of the sodium oxalate. 
With O'IN-sodium tartrate and 100 c.c. of 0'01JLf-ZrCl 4 a basic tartrate waB pre¬ 
cipitated when 10 c.c. of tartrate had been added, and p H =l'66, but it began to 
dissolve with 30 c.c. of tartrate, and the soln. was clear with 42'o c.c. of tartrate. 

F. P. Venable and A. W. Belden said that the hydrated dioxide is quite insoluble 
in water. The earlier workers, e.g. D. E. Mclliss, said that it is slightly soluble in 
water, 100 parts of water dissolving 0-2 part of the dioxide. The aq. soln. was Baid 
to have an acid reaction ; the alleged alkalinity towards turmeric has been attributed 
to the incomplete removal of alkali in the washing. In fact, if precipitated with an 
alkali, it is almost impossible to remove the adsorbed alkali by washing. Accord¬ 
ing to J. J. Berzelius, .1. B. Hannay, A. Sjogren, E. Linnemann, R. Ruer, A. Mandl, 
F. P. Venable and A. W. Belden, and 0. Hauser, if the hydrated dioxide is precipi¬ 
tated and washed in the cold, it dissolves readily in hydrochloric, hydrobromic, 
nitric, sulphuric, or oxalic acid, and less readily in acetic, tartaric, or citric acid; 
but if the hydrated dioxide has been precipitated hot, or washed with boiling water, 
it dissolves only slowly in the cone, acids ; but after a prolonged digestion the 
amount dissolved is the same with hydrated dioxide precipitated hot or cold. 
According to J. B. Hannay, the hydrated dioxide derived from zircons of high 
sp. gr. dissolves more slowly in oxalic acid than that derived from zircons of low 
sp. gr. S. R. Paykull said that it absorbs carbon dioxide from the air, and when 
heated in a current of this gas, lb-4 per cent, was absorbed, and most of this was 
given of! again in a current of air. F. P. Venable and T. Clarke said that the 
hydrated dioxide is sparingly soluble in cone, alkali-lye, and almost insoluble in dil. 
alkali-lye. A litre of 50 per cent, potassium hydroxide dissolved 2 '23 grms., and a 
litre of 33 per cent, sodium hydroxide dissolved 2‘45 grins. F. P. Venable and 
A. W. Belden found that the hydrated dioxide is not perceptibly soluble in aq. 
ammonia of sp. gr. 0-90; and that 100 parts of aq. ammonia of sp. gr. 0*96, dis¬ 
solve OOl part Zr0 2 . J. J. Berzelius said that the hydrated dioxide is insoluble in 
boiling aq. soln. of ammonium salts. F. P. Venable and A. W. Belden showed that 
100 parts of a sat. soln. of ammonium carbonate dissolve one part of the hydrated 
dioxide, while a soln. of ammonium tartrate dissolves rather leBB. R. Hermann 
stated that the hydrated dioxide is insoluble in soln. of alkali carbonates. 

Zirconium hydroxide exhibits a tendency to polymerization, forming a series of 
hydroxides exhibiting different properties. In addition to the normal hydroxide 
obtained by treating a soln, of zirconyl chloride, or zirconium Bulphate with 
ammonia, R. Ruer reported the formation of metazirconic acid when a soln. 
of zirconyl chloride is boiled —vide metazirconic chloride. There is also the 
hydroxide obtained by E. H. Rodd by adding ammonia to a soln. of zirconium 
octoxytetrachloride or octoxydisuJpliatc. If this hydroxide be dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the soln. furnishes crystals of the octoxytetrachloride, a soln. 
of the ordinary hydroxide in the same acid furnishes zirconyl chloride. The 
hydroxide from the octoxytetrachloride is therefore regarded as having a constitu¬ 
tion analogous to the basic chloride, namely, Zr 6 0 B (0H) 4} or Zr(O.ZrO.OH) 4 . or 
Zr0 4 (Zr0.0H) 4 , telrahydroxyzirconyl zirconate. There is evidence of a partial 
decomposition of this compound by hydrochloric acid, because the last crop of 
crystals from the soln. is a mixture of Zr B O 0 Cl 4 and ZrOCl z , Ordinary zirconium 
sulphate is produced by dissolving this hydroxide in sulphuric acid. 

According to A. Lottermoser, the hydrosol of zirconium hydroxide is not formed 
by the dialysis of a soln. of the chloride, by the digestion of the hydroxide in water, 
nor of zirconia obtained from zirconium oxalate ; but, according to W. Biltz, it 
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can be obtained by the dialysis of zirconium nitrate, oxychloride, or aoetate. 
W. Muller made it in the following manner : 

Throe grams of zirconium nitrate are dissolved in water, and precipitated in the cold 
with aq. ammonia ; and washod with cold water to remove the ammonia. The precipitate 
is then mixed with an aq. soln. of 10 grins, of zirconium nitrate for 15 mins, in the cold; 
heated for 15 mins, on a water-bath ; and then boiled. The filtered liquid is opalescent, 
and on evaporation furnishes a clear gum which swells up in water, forming a viscid soln. 
The liquid becomes turbid on dilution. 

R. Ruer made the hydrosol by dialyzing a Boln. of zirconium oxychloride, or 
zirconyl chloride; and A. Rosenheim and J. Hertzmann, by the dialysis of a 1*5 
per cent. soln. of zirconium acetate. The hydrosol obtained from zirconyl chloride 
soln. contains a chloride which is not directly precipitated by silver nitrate soln., 
and which is protected in some way by the colloid. On attempting to remove the 
last traces of chloride, a hydrogel is formed. The chloride is “ accessible ” to the 
silver nitrate after the soln. lias been boiled with nitric acid —vide infra , metazirconic 
chloride. The zirconium hydroxide's previously described are considered to be 
hydrogels. 

W. Biltz found that the hydrosol is fairly stable when boiled, and when treated 
with electrolytes ; and it is positively charged against water. W. Biltz and co¬ 
workers gave 0-046 to 0-09 for the gold number (3. 23, 8) ; P. Behre gave 0*05. The 
hydrosol prepared by dialyzing a soln. of zirconyl nitrate is clear in transmitted 
light, but cloudy in reflected light. When the hydrosol of orthozirconic acid is 
boiled, it forms the hydrosol of metazirconic acid ; and the opalescent liquid which 
is formed has been likened to the hydrosol of metastannie acid. According to 
W. Muller, the less ionized univalent salts have no effect on the hydrosol, but 
the strongly ionized salts cause coagulation ; salts of higher valency also cause 
flocculation; the anions are active, the cations negligible. A. Rosenheim and 
J. Hertzmann obtained similar results with a clear hydrosol obtained by hydrolyzing 
zirconium acetate. B. Szilard obtained colloidal zirconium hydroxide almost free 
from electrolytes by decomposing a soln. of a zirconium salt with an excess of dil. aq. 
ammonia, and washing the residue for 3 to 6 days until it is quite free from ammonia. 
The product is a fine milky suspension in which the particles cannot be separated 
either by filtration or decantation ; it is precipitated by electrolytes and by the 
carbon dioxide of the air. B. Szilard also found that zirconium hydroxide can be 
peptized by uranyl nitrate, furnishing a yellow, turbid, opalescent, very stable soln. 
0. Ruff and J. Moczala studied the adsorption of zirconium nitrate, and of nitric, 
hydrochloric, phosphoric, and sulphuric acids by zirconia ; and the production of 
plastic masses of zirconia for making vessels of various kinds. W. Pauli considered 
the hydrogels are complexes; Zr(OH) 4 .Zr(OH) 2 Cl 2 , etc. H. Freundlich and 
E. Schalek measured the viscosity and elasticity of colloidal soln. of zirconium 
hydroxide; E. Schalek and A. Szcgvari, the rate of coagulation of the Bol of 
zirconium hydroxide ; and E. Wedekind and II. Wilke, adsorption and coagulation 
of the sol prior to chemical reaction with hydrogen dioxide, arsenious acid, arsenic 
acid, and phosphoric acid. The adsorption of dyes by zirconia gel was found by 
II. Rheinboldt and E. Wedekind to resemble the phenomenon with silica gel. 
They also examined the adsorption of phosphoric and boric acids, as well as 
of molybdenum-blue, and starch iodide soln. M. Adolf and W. Pauli found that 
Bols of zirconia arc coagulated by electrolytes only when the cone, exceeda 
0*25#. The dried soln. was found by J. Bohm and H. Niclassen to furnish 
X-radiograms characteristic of amorphous substances, but, on ageing, the gel 
becomes crystalline. 

According to P. T. Oleve, 7 when ammonia is added to a soln, of zirconium 
sulphate containing hydrogen dioxide a gelatinous hydrated zirconium per- 
nute, ZtCOHJbO.OH, is precipitated: Zr(OH) 4 +HO.OH=H 2 0+Zr(O.OH)(OH) 3 . 
Ct. H. Bailey obtained a higher oxide by adding a cone., feebly acid soln. of the 
sulphate. The object of the acid was to avoid the possible presence of zirconium 
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hydroxide produced in the presence of an excess of ammonia. G. H. Bailey re¬ 
garded his product as a pentoxide, Z^Og.n^O, but H. Geisow and P. Horkheimer 
consider this to be a stage in the decomposition of the trioxide. A. Piccini did not 
obtain such precipitates, and H. Geisow and P. Horkheimer suggested that Piccini’s 
Boln. were too dil.; they confirmed P. T. Cleve’s results using a 30 per cent, hydrogen 
dioxide soln. and an alkaline spin. E. Wedekind obtained the peroxide by mixing 
an alkaline soln. of a zirconium salt, in the presence of alkali tartrate, with 
hydrogen dioxide. L. Pissarjewsky obtained a similar product by the action of an 
aq. soln. of sodium hypochlorite upon zirconium nitrate: Zr(N0 3 ) 4 +Na0Cl 
+4H 2 0—NaCfl+Zr(0H) 3 0.0H+4HN0 3 , at a temp, not exceeding 10°; and, by 
electrolyzing an aq. soln. of sodium chloride in which zirconium hydroxide is sus¬ 
pended ; the sodium chloride is converted into Bodium hypochlorite, which acts 
as an oxidizing agent. The oxidation is an endobhcrmal process : Zr(OH) 4 4 O 
=Zr(OH) 3 (0. OH)—21-78 Cals. The gelatinous precipitate is rather unstable, and 
loses oxygen on standing. With dil. sulphuric acid, hydrogen dioxide is formed, 
and ozonized oxygen with the cone. acid. According to L. Pissarjewsky, the 
hydrated peroxide dissolves in potassium hydroxide soln. containing hydrogen 
dioxide, and the addition of alcohol to the soln. at about 3 r \ precipitates potassium 
perzirconate, K 4 Zr 2 0 n .9H 2 0; and similarly with sodium perzirconate, 
Nft 4 Zr 2 0 1 i.9H 2 0. G. II. Bailey regarded the hydrated peroxide as a derivative 
of a zirconium pentoxide, Zr 2 0 B .4H 2 0 ; others have supposed it to be a derivative 
of a zirconium trioxide , Zr0 3 .nH 2 0; and others again have suggested that 
Zr(0H) 3 (0.0H) is an intermediate stage in the peroxidation of the tetrahydroxide, 
Zr(OH) 4 , on the way to the tetraperziroonate Zr(0.0H) 4 . 
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§ 8. The Zirconates 

Zirconium dioxide, or hydrated zirconium dioxide, is amphoteric in that it acta 
both as an acid and as a base. There are three main types of zirconium Balts: 
(i) The normal salts in which the zirconium behaves as a quadrivalent radicle, in 
combination with the radicles of the stronger acids, (ii) A series of basic salts in 
which, in the simplest case, the bivalent radicle ZrO, zirconyl, acts as a base. These 
salts can often be regarded as but stagea in the progressive hydrolysis of the normal 
salts, (iii) A series of zirconates or rather metazirconates in which zirconyl 
hydroxide, ZrO(OH) 2 , acts as an acid, met&zirconic acid, H 2 Zr0 3 . There is a 
tendency for the acid to form poly-zirconates analogous with the poly-silicates, 
and poly-titanates. The poly-zirconates can be named like the poly-silicates. 
The perzircoriates are described in connection with perzirconic acid— vide supra. 

The alkali zirconates are formed either by adding a soln. of a zirconium salt to 
alkali-lye, or by melting zirconium oxide with the alkali oxide, hydroxide, carbonate, 
or chloride, with boric oxide as a flux and agent mineralisateur. The products 
obtained in this manner have not a definite composition and are probably zirconates 
contaminated with more or leBS adsorbed base or acid. BothM. E. ChevTeul, 1 and 
P. Berthier stated that when zircon and potassium hydroxide are fused together a 
potassium silicozirconate is produced (q.v.) ; L. Ouvrard, and D. E. Melliss also 
obtained the silicozirconates by fusing zircon with potassium carbonate; but 
A. Knop found that when zircon is fused with potassium or sodium carbonate, 
tha corresponding alkali zirconate remains when the cold mass is extracted with 
water to remove the soluble alkali silicate. L. Ouvrard obtained only crystalline 
zirconia by this procedure. F. P. Venable and T. Clarke showed that it is not 
practicable to prepare the potassium zirconates by the action of fused potassium 
carbonate on zirconia because only 0*5 per cent, dissolved after 10 hrs. 1 heating— 
but the amount dissolved must be largely determined by the temp. P. Hautef emlle 
and J. Margottet found that when potassium carbonate and zirconium phosphate 
*re melted together, and then extracted with water, there remains insoluble 
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potassium zirconate. According to J. J. Berzelius, by melting zirconia with potas¬ 
sium hydroxide, a potassium zirconate, insoluble in water and soluble in acids, is 
formed! F. P. Venable and T. Clarke showed that this zirconate is probably a 
poly-salt, K 2 0 (Zr 0 2 )3 to 5 , because if treated with acetic acid, the insoluble mass 
corresponds approximately with K z 0(Zr0 2 ) 3 , or potassium paratrizirconate, 
K 2 Zr 3 0 7 . According to Ii. Hermann, and F. P. Venable and T. Clarke, the 
addition of potassium hydroxide to a soln. of a zirconium salt gives a precipitate 
containing 3 to 4 per oent. of alkali ; F. P. Venable andT, Clarke found that zir¬ 
conium hydroxide, Zr0 2 -H 2 0, dissolves in a soln. of potassium hydroxide : 

KOH percent. . , . . . 12 25 33 50 

Zr0 2 grms. per litre .... 0 09 0*75 0 90 2 , 30 

and they accordingly inferred that the soln. contained potassium zirconate. They 
ill mu found that a definite potassium zirconate is not obtained by fusing a mixture 
of potassium chloride and zirconia as in T. Hiortdaid’s and L. Ouvrard’s processes 
for the alkaline earth zirconates ; but J. J. Berzelius showed that when zirconia 
is dissolved in fused sodium hydroxide, i t is not thereby rendered soluble in water, 
which merely washes away the excess of alkali; and that, as in the corresponding 
case of potassium hydroxide, a sodium zirconate appears to be formed because 
the zirconia is thereby made soluble in acids. W. Gibbs, I). E. Melliss, and 
L. Bourgeois obtained sodium silicozirconaics (r/.v.) by the action of fused sodium 
carbonate on zircon; but T. Scheerer could get only sodium zirconate. T, Hiortdahl 
heated zirconia with sodium carbonate, and measured the amount of carbon dioxide 
evolved. When equimolar proportions of the two were kept at a dull red heat for 
\) lira., all the available carbon dioxide was evolved, and there remained a crystal¬ 
line hygroscopic masB which be assumed to be sodium metazirconate, Na 2 Zr0 3 ; 
this was decomposed by water yielding sodium hydroxide and an insoluble white 
mass mainly zirconium oxide. If an excess of sodium carbonate be used, he found 
that the molar proportions of carbon dioxide evolved per mol. of zirconia were: 
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Hence he concluded that sodium orthozirconate is formed, 2Na 2 0.Zr0 2 , orNa 4 Zi0 4 . 
If this product be treated with water, sodium zirconate is obtained in hexagonal 
plates with a composition approximating Na 2 0.8Zr0 2 .12H 2 0. Similar results 
were obtained when zircon was fused with an excess of sodium carbonate. 
R. Hermann, and T. Scheerer concluded that sodium zirconate is formed when a 
mixture of zircon and sodium carbonate is fused, and the cold mass extracted 
with water. By a similar process, A. Michel-Levy and L, Bourgeois obtained Thom- 
bohedral plates of sodium zirconate accompanied by much crystallized zirconia. 
F. P. Venable and T. Clarke found that when zirconia is added to clear melted 
sodium carbonate, it sinks to the bottom and remains unattached for hours. After 
leaching the cold fused mass with water, and treatment with dil. hydrochloric acid, 
the product contained soda and zirconia in the molaT proportions Na 2 0 : ZrO—2 : 3 ; 
and in another case, where the fusion occupied twice as long, the Tatio was 3 : 2. 
When sodium hydroxide was fused in place of the carbonate, a much larger pro¬ 
portion of zirconia took part in the reaction. 

According to L. Ouvrard, when a mixture of lithium chloride and zircon or 
zirconia is fused for some hours, and the mass extracted with water, prismatic 
crystal with a longitudinal extinction, and the composition of lithium meta- 
ziiconate, Li 2 Zr0 3 , are formed. F. P. Venable and T. Clarke add that the mixture 
must he kept at a high temp., because with an ordinary fusion there is very little 
action. So also when lithium carbonate and zirconia are fused together, carbon 
dioxide is evolved, and zirconia crystallizes from the melt. F. P. Venable and 
C. Baskerville melted a mixture of zirconia and lithium hydroxide, and after 
extracting the mass with water and acetic acid obtained a Tesidue corresponding 
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with lithium mesodizirconate, Li 2 Zr 2 05 . It is noteworthy that while the alkalies 
Soda and potash have a great tendency to form polyzirconates, the alkaline earths 
gave the normal metazirconates ; and lithium oxide represents a kind of transition 
between the alkalies and alkaline earths. 

According to P. Berthier, when a mixed soln. of cupric and zirconium salts is treated 
with ammonia, the precipitate of the zirconium hydroxide carries down with it cupric 
hydroxide which cannot be extracted by ammonia. The sky-blue precipitate becomes 
emerald-green on ignition. The precipitate gives up most of its cupric oxide to ammonium 
carbonate soln., but not to oxalio or acetic acid. There is nothing to Bhow that a copper 
zirconate is formed. 

L. B. tt. ds MoTveau obtained a coherent mass by igniting a mixture of zirconia 
and calcium oxide. According to T. Hjortdahl, a crystalline powder of an acid 
calcium zirconate is formed when a mixture of calcium chloride in excess and zircon, 
or zirconia and silica, is heated for 5 or 6 hrs. at bright redness, and the cold product 
washed with dil. hydrochloric acid. L. Ouvrard obtained calcium met&zircOIlfLtC, 
CaZr0 3 , by heating a mixture of zirconia and fused calcium chloride for 20 to 30 
hrs. After leaching with water, a crystalline mass remained. G. Tammann gave 
950° for the temp, of formation. F. P. Venable and T. Clarke found that the 
reaction during the fusion occurs only after calcium oxide has been formed; and 
they obtained the same compound by heating a mixture of zirconia and calcium 
oxide for many hours, and washing the product with dil. acetic acid. The crystals 
found by L. Ouvrard have a marked action on polarized light, and appeared to be 
isomorphous with calcium metastannate and perowsldte or calcium metatitanate. 
L. Onward prepared strontium metazirconate, SrZr0 3 , by fusing zirconia and 
strontium chloride ; the reaction is not so easily inaugurated as in the case of cal¬ 
cium metazirconate. F. P. Venable and T. Clarke made it by heating a mixture 
of zirconia and strontium oxide, leaching the product with dil. acetic acid. The 
crystals resemble those of the calcium Balt, and are quite soluble in dil. hydrochloric 
acid. L. Ouvrard, and F. P. Venable and T. Clarke made, barium metazirconate, 
BaZr0 3 , by processes analogous to those they employed for the strontium and 
calcium salts. The properties were similar. G. Tammann gave .100° for the 
temp, of formation. J. A. Iledvall and N. von Zweigbergk could not make barium 
zirconate by heating a mixture of zirconia and barium dioxide. 

According to T. Hiortdahl, if a mixture of silica, zirconia, ammonium chloride, 
and an excess of magnesium chloride be fused at a white heat for an hour, a mass 
of hemihedral crystals of periclase, and prismatic crystals of magnesium meta- 
zircon&te, MgZrOg, are formed ; and they are isolated by leaching the cold cake 
with water. L. Bourgeois also described the preparation of this salt. F. P. Venable 
and T. Clarke obtained the prismatic crystals by heating a mixture of zirconia and 
four times its weight of magnesia, and leaching the mass with dil. acetic acid. 
G. Tammann gave 980° for the temp, of formation of zinc zirconate, ZnZr0 3 ; 
and 700°, for that of lead zirconate, PbZr0 3 . 

L. B, G. de Morveau fused together a mixture of ahimina and zirconia. K. von Chroust- 
choff heated in a closed steel tube a mixture of gelatinous silica, gelatinous alumina, and 
gelatinous zirconium hydroxide. It was subjected to a gradually increasing heat for six 
days, and allowed to cool. The residue in the crucible was then found to consist of a white 
powder, in part distinctly crystalline. The crystals exhibited, under the microscope, 
hexagonal forms, and had a sp. gr. of 2 87. The analysis corresponds with 
2 Al 2 Oa-ZrO 2 . 8 SiO 2 . 4 H 2 O ; and K. von Chroustchoff likens it to a zirconopyrophyUite. 

'A black or dark brown minoral found associated with baddeleyite at Jacupirnnga, 
Brazil, was named by E. Hussalc and G. T. Prior 2 zirkelite—after F. Zirkel—although 
the same name had been previously applied to a rock by M. E. Wadsworth. The analysis 

ZrOj T10 a ThO, Co a O a Y B Oy UO a FeO CaO MsO Ignition 

62*89 14-95 7*31 2-52 0*21 1-40 7*72 10 79 0*22 1*02 

corresponds with (Ca,Fe) 0 . 2 (Zr,Ti,Th) 02 . In the idealized cose the mineral is a 
calcium ferrous mesozlrconate, Ca,FeZrgO s . The octahedral crystals belong to the 
cubio system, but G. S. Blake and G. F. H. Smith described the zirkelite crystals from 
Walaweduwa, Ceylon, as being probably hexagonal with o : c =1 : 1 1647, and suggest 
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that the Brazilian crystals are probably hexagonal or rhombohedral rather ftian cubic. 
P. Groth, and 0. Hauser consider that like titanite a cubic modification is produced by 
melting the mineral. E. Hussak and G. T. Prior said that the crystals exhibit polysyn¬ 
thetic twinning ; spinel twinning ; and fourlings. The crystals are flattened and striated. 
There is no visible cleavage. The sp. gr. of Brazilian zirkelite is 4'706 to 4*741, and of 
the Singalese, 4*72 to 6*22. The hardness is 6*6 to 0 0. 

O. Hauser found a black or dark brown mineral on the shore of Magad Lake, East Africa, 
and called it uhligite. This analysis corresponds with 3-3Ca(Zr,Ti) a 0 5 ,Al(Ti,Al)0 l . It 
is related to zirkelite. The crystals belong to the cubio system ; the habit iB octahedral; 
and the cleavage cubio and imperfect. 
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§ 9, Zirconium Fluoride, and the Fluozirconatea 

According to J. J. Berzelius, 1 hydrofluoric acid dissolves zirconia until the liquid 
no longer has an acid taste. The Boln. furnishes a crystalline salt when evaporated, 
and the product is resolved by water into a soluble acidic salt, and an insoluble 
basic salt. When the soln. is boiled, there is a further deposition of basic salt, and 
the liquid becomes still more acid. This description refers to trihydrated Zirconium 
fluoride, ZrF 4 .3H 2 0 ; and it was made by J. C. G. de Marignac by heating 
ammonium fluozirconate to drive off the ammonium fluoride, dissolving the residue 
in hydrofluoric acid, and evaporating the soln. for crystallization. Anhydrous 
zirconium tetrafluoride, ZrF 4 , was made by H. St. C. Deville by passing hydrogen 
chloride over a mixture of .zircon and calcium fluoride contained in a carbon boat 
in a carbon tube heated to whiteness ; and H. St. C. Deville and H. Caron made 
it by passing hydrogen fluoride over zircon heated to whiteness as before. 
J. C. G. de Marignac, and J. Missendeu made it by heating a mixture of zirconium 
dioxide with twice its weight of ammonium fluoride, or hydrofluoride. This method, 
said L. Wolter, has the disadvantage that this substance volatilizes more readily 
than it attacks the zirconium dioxide, This, however, can be overcome by using, 
instead of ammonium hydrofluoride, ammonium fluozirconate, ZrF 4 .2NH 4 F, which 
is readily prepared in a pure state by evaporating zirconium dioxide with excess of 
silica-free hydrogen fluoride and ammonia, and subliming the product in a platinum 
tube in a current of nitrogen. He found that theoretical yields of zirconium 
tetrafluoride of a high degree of purity are obtained by the action of anhydrous 
hydrogen fluoride on zirconium tetrachloride, the change readily taking place in 
accordance with the equation ZrCl 4 +4HF—ZrF 4 +4HCl. 

L. Wolter’s product was snow-white and crystalline; and when sublimed, 
zirconium tetrafluoride forms small, strongly refracting, prismatic crystals with 
slightly curved facets, H. St. C. Deville said that the crystals probably belong to 
the hexagonal system. L. Wolter found the sp. gr. to be 4*4333 at 16°. The salt 
was found by H. St, C. Deville to be volatile. This agrees with E. Wedekind's 
observation that in analytical work, when a mixture of zirconia and silica is ignited 
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with hydrofluoric acid to remove silica, some zirconium is lost by volatilization as 
fluoride. The loss is prevented by using a mixture of hydrofluoric acid and an 
excess of sulphuric acid. L. Wolter showed that the vap. density of zirconium 
tetrafluoride, 166*1, is in agreement with 166-7 calculated for the mol. wt, of ZrF 4 . 
Zirconium tetrafluoride was stated by H. St. C. Dcville to be insoluble in water, 
and acids ; but L. Wolter said that, unlike the other members of the carbon family, 
zirconium tetrafluoride is only sparingly soluble in water, 100 c.c. of water dissolve 
1-388 grins, of the tetrafluoride, and he added that there is no sign of hydrolysis. 
When the aq. soln. is warmed to 50°, the trill y dr ate, ZrF 4 .3H 2 0, is precipitated, 
and no other hydrate or oxyfluoride was formed. With liquid ammonia, zirconium 
tetrafluoride forms a white powder of zirconium hemipentitammino-tefrafluoride, 
5ZrF 4 .2NH 3 , whilst with gaseous ammonia, pyridine, hydrogen sulphide, etc., 
practically no change takes place. It is suggested that the inactivity of the 
zirconium tetrafluoride compared with other members of the group is perhapB due 
to its small mol. vol.: TiF 4 , 44*3; ZrF 4 , 37-5 ; SnF 4 , 40-7 It is assumed that 
with zirconium tetrafluoride the same number of atoms are condensed to a smaller 
vol., and hence the atoms have less freedom of motion. Zirconium tetrafluoride 
forms numerous complex salts with the metal fluorides, the so-called fluozirconates, 
R^ZrFg; but there are many fluozirconates more complex than this, the normal type. 

The crystals of trihydrated zirconium tetrafluoride were found by 
J. C. G. de Marignac to be prismatic or tabular, and to belong to the triclinic 
pinacoidal system, having the axial Tatios a : b : c—0-7036 :1 : 0-6390, and 
a=104° 48'; j9=110° 59'; and,y--103° 53 '. When heated, the crystals lose 
water and hydrogen fluoride, and even at a temp, below redness, furnish zirconia. 
According to E. A. Demarfay, ammonia precipitates only part of the zirconium 
as hydroxide in the presence of ammonium fluoride ; and when ammonia is added 
to the aq. soln., J. C. G. de Marignac said that part of the zirconium is precipitated 
as hydroxide, and part as a basic salt. J. J. Berzelius’ observations on tlio hydro¬ 
lysis of the aq. soln. of zirconium tetrafluoride are not in agreement with those of 
L, Wolter ; E. Chauvenet goes further, and argues the fact that the alleged tri¬ 
hydrate can be redissolved and re crystallized from water time and again is no 
proof that the hydrolysis does not occur ; he believed that the so-called trihydrate, 
ZrF 4 .3H 2 0, is really a hydrate of an acid zirconyl fluoride, namely, dihydrated 
zirconyl dihydrofluoride, Zr0F 2 -2HF.2H L ,0. He said that the salt is stable in 
air and in vacuo, but begins to lose water at 100°; at 140°, in dry air, it loses two 
mols. of water, giving the anhydrous acid fluoride, which, when heated above 
140° in air, loses two mols. of hydrogen fluoride, giving zirconyl fluoride, ZrOF z ; 
this, when cold, reabsorbs two mols. of hydrogen fluoride. The anhydrous normal 
zirconyl fluoride may also be obtained by crystallizing the hydrated acid fluoride 
from dil. aq. soln. and drying the dihydrated zirconyl fluoride, ZrOF 2 .2H 2 0, at 
120°. If the anhydrous or hydrated acid fluoride is heated at 200 6 in an atm. of 
hydrogen fluoride, zirconium fluoride, ZrF 4 , is obtained, which, in the cold, absorbs 
hydrogen fluoride, probably to form hydrofluozirconic acid, H 2 ZrF a . When dried 
and calcined, the salt furnishes zirconia. 

According to H. L. Wells and H. W. Foote, the complex fluorides with fluorides 
of the alkali metals of small at. wt. give types with a relatively larger number of 
mols. of the alkali fluorides, while those of larger at. wt. give complex fluorides 
with a larger proportion of zirconium fluoride. This is illustrated by the following 
summary of the complex salts with the univalent radicles : 
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J. C. G. de Marignac found that when a mixed soln. of ammonium and zirconium 
tetrafluoride is evaporated, rhombic bipyramidal crystals of ammanium flUO- 
zirconftte, (NH 4 ) 2 ZrF 8 , separate in the earlier stages of the evaporation; and in 
the later stages thin, tabular, hexagonal crystals appear. The salt is therefore 
dimorphous. The rhombic crystals have the axial ratios a : h : c= 0-5739 : 1 : 0-6590, 
and are isomorphous with those of the corresponding potassium salt. The hexa¬ 
gonal crystals were stated by R. Gossncr to have a perfect cleavage parallel to 
the c-axis, and to have a feebly negative optical character. Ammonium fluo- 
zirconate is not changed when heated to 100°, but at a higher temp., ammonium 
fluoride is evolved, and zirconium tetrafluoride remains. G. von Hevesy and 
co-workers found the solubility of ammonium hexafluozirconate in water to be : 

0° 20” 45* DD* 

Mols NH s per litre 1-226 2-115 3-680 6-93 

Molfl Zr par litre 0-011 1-050 1-842 2-90 

The sp. gr. of the soln. at 20 ° is 1-154. This fluozirconate is decomposed when 
heated with sulphuric acid. J. 0. G. de Marignac obtained another complex salt, 
ammonium heptafluozirconate, SNI^F.Zrl^, or (NH 4 ) 3 ZrF 7 , by evaporating a 
soln. of zirconium tetrafluoride containing a large excess of ammonium fluoride. 
G. von Hevesy gave for the refractive index of the octahedral crystals of ammonium 
heptafluozirconate, 1-433. The regular octahedral crystals are not changed when 
heated to 100°. 0. Hassel and II. Mark studied the X-radiogram of the salt, and 

found the unit cubic cell has a side of 9*35 A., and contains 4 mols. The salt is 
isomorphous with the corresponding hafnium compound. These two ammonium 
fluozirconates have compositions analogous with those of the two ammonium 
fluotitanates; but the salts are not isomorphous. G. von Hevesy and co-workers 
found the solubility of ammonium heptafluozirconate in water to be represented 
at 0 °, by 1-230 and 0-425 mols respectively of NH 3 and Zr per litre ; at 20 °, by 
1-756 and 1-5B8 mols. ; and at 45°, by 2*357 anrl 0-788 mols. The sp. gr. of 
the soln. at 20 ° is 1-086. For a litre of soln. of the heptafluozirconate in ammo¬ 
nium fluoride at 20 °: 


Mols NH 4 F 

Mol NH a 

M ol Zr 

Bp. bt. 

0 002 

1-655 

0-551 

1-080 

0-462 

1-125 

0 375 


0-966 

0-726 

0-242 


1-941 

0-292 

0-0942 


4-872 

0 0678 

0-0226 

1-00B 

9 721 

0-0515 

0-01716 

1-105 


The results for mixed Boln. of ammonium hexa- and hepta-fluozirconate in water 
at 20° are plotted in Fig. 5. The solid phases are indicated in the diagram. Com¬ 
parisons of the solubilities of the two ammonium fluozirconates with the corre¬ 
sponding ammonium fluoliafniates are shown in Figs. 1 and 3 in the next chapter 
on hafnium. M, M. Windsor prepared double fluorideB with aniline, brucine, 
cinchonine, quinine, quinidine, and strychnine. 

H. L. Wells and H. W. Foote made lithium fluozirconate, LigZrF^ by mixing 
soln. containing 0-7 to 2-0 grms. of lithium fluoride and 20 grins, of zirconium 
tetrafluoride. The hexagonal crystals Bhow the prism .and pyramid, and rarely 
the basal plane. These investigators also mixed soln, containing 5 to 7 grms. of 
lithium fluoride and 20 grms. of zirconium tetrafluoride, and obtained ill-defined 
crystals of lithium octofluozirconate, 4 LiF.ZrF 4 .fH 2 O. The lithium fluoride has 
a low solubility, and it was not possible sufficiently to concentrate soln. to obtain 
the double salt of a high degree of purity either with hot or cold soln. One crop 
of crystals contained both the 2;1 and the 4:1 salts, showing that there is 
probably no intermediate salt. The salt is decomposed by water, and the soln. 
furnishes lithium fluoride. Normal sodium fluozirconate, Na 2 ZrF 0J was also 
obtained in very minute crystals of hexagonal outline by mixing I to 2 parts of 
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sodium fluoride with 14 parts of zirconium tetrafluoride. The salt decomposes 
when the attempt is made to recrystallize it from water. The analysis indicated 
0-50 to 1*96 per cent, of water “probably mechanically included” in the crystals. 
J. C. G. de Marignac prepared sodium trideCAfluodtarirconate, 5NaF.2ZrF 4 , by 
double decomposition of sodium chloride and ammonium fiuozirconate, or by 
mixing soln. of the component salts under widely varying conditions. The 
salt can be recrystallized from water. The crystals were 
said to be monoclinic prisms with axial ratios a : b : c 
^2*108 : 1 :1-510, and j9--97° 13'. The crystals show 
twinning. H. L. Wells and H. W. Foote reported that 
the crystals resemble those of olivine, and the habit 
appears to be rhombic consisting usually of stout prisms 
made up of two prismatic planes terminated by a 
steep brachydome; less frequently the front pinacoid 
is broadly developed and the prisms are small. The 
optic axial angle is large, and the birefringence small. 
J. C. G. de Marignac found that the crystals suffer no 
loss in weight at a red heat; and that 100 parts of 
water at 18° dissolve 0*387 part of salt; and at 100 °, 
° MoH Z (NH) 7 F 0 6 I' 6 ? parts Ba ^- 

^ >i t »K t .r , j j jj erze ij ua p re p are c] potassium pentafluozirconate, 

Fig. 5.-- J The Mutual Solu- KF.ZrF 4 .H 2 0, by adding a cone. soln. of potassium 
bilitieN of Ammonium fl llor ide to an excess of one of zirconium tetrafluoride ; 
zkconatefl d ptU °‘ and, as emphasized by J. G G. de Marignac, it is de¬ 
composed in aq. soln. forming the normal salt. The 
pentafiuoziroonate furnishes monodinic prisms. The aq. soln. does not effervesce 
when treated with ammonium carbonate. The water of crystallization is lost 
at 100°. The salt is considered by E. Chauvenet to be potassium ziiconyl 
flihyflropentafluoride, KF.ZtOF 2 .H 2 F 2 . H. L Wells and H. W. Foote obtained 
monoclinic crystals of csesium pentafluozirconate, CsF.ZrF 4 .H 2 O, from mixtures 
containing approximately equimolar proportions of the component salts. The 
complex salt can be recrystallized from water without change. As just indicated, 
the salt obtained by the recrystallization of the product of the action of potas¬ 
sium fluoride on an excess of zirconium tetrafluoride is normal potassium fluo- 
zirconate, K 2 ZrF 6 . J. C. G. de Marignac obtained the same salt from eq. 
parts of a soln. of the component salts. J. Missenden made impure potassium 
fiuozirconate by fusing together potassium hydrofluoride and hyacinth, ZrSi0 4 . 
The rhombic bipyramidal crystals had the axial ratios a : b : c=0-5717 :1 :0-6063. 
D. E. Kerr-Lawson said that the crystals are monodinic, not rhombic, and 
have the axial ratios a: b : c=0*5731:1:0 5971, and /L-89° 40'. G. von Hevesy 
gave 1-466 for the maximum, and 1*455 for the minimum refractive index of 
potassium hexafluozirconato. J. J. Berzelius said that the salt can be heated 
to redness without loss of weight, and J. C. G. de Marignac that at a red 
heat, in moist air, hydrogen fluoride is evolved. The salt is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, and abundantly soluble in hot water. J. Missenden gave for the 
solubility of potassium fiuozirconate expressed in & parts of salt per 100 parts 
of water: 

10° 20° 30° 40“ 60* 60° 70° 80° 90“ 100° 

8- . 1-22 1-55 1-92 2-37 2-94 3-81 5-06 0-90 11-11 23-53 

G. von Hevesy and co-workers found the solubility of potassium hexafluozirconate 
in O-^OiV-HF, and 5*89iV-HF to be respectively 0-0655 and 0-1297 mol per litre 
at 20 °—vide hafnium. On cooling a boiling cone, soln., a mass of acicular crystals 
is deposited, but less cone. soln. when cooled slowly furnish ill-defined crystals. 
According to J. J. Berzelius, when a 6 uozirconate heated with potassium, zir¬ 
conium is formed. J C. G. de Marignac found that 100 c.c. of water at 0 ° 
dissolve 0*781 grm. of the salt; 1-41 grms. at 15° ; 1*69 grins, at 10°; and 25 grins. 
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,t 100 °. H. Behrens made rectangular prismatic crystals of normal rubidium 
lUQZirconate, Rb 2 ZrF 0 , by adding rubidium chloride to a soln. of zirconium 
ulphate mixed with ammonium fluoride and hydrofluoric acid. H, L. Wells 
md H. W. Foote made normal ceesium fluozirconate, Cs 2 ZrF fl) by mixing a 
,oln. of zirconium tetrafiuoride with an excess of one of caesium fluoride. The 
;alt can be recrystallized from water without change ; and it furnishes hexagonal 
flates with a negative birefringence. According to J. J. Berzelius, if zirco- 
ii nm tetrafluoride be mixed with an excess of potassium fluoride, a salt corre- 
iponding with potassium heptafluozirconate, 3 KF.ZrF 4 , is formed. This salt 
^as also made by H. Behrens. According to J. C. G. de Marignac, the small octa- 
ledral crystals belong to the cubic system. G. von Hevesy gave 1*433 for 
he refractive index. There is no double refraction. The crystals decrepitate 
vhen heated ; but if powdered and dried, there is no loss of weight at a red 
leat. H. Behrens made rubidium heptafluozirconate, 3RbF.ZrF 4 , in a similar 
nanner, and obtained strongly refracting, octahedral crystals which were used 
or the micro-detection of rubidium or zirconium. According to H. L. Wells 
md H. W. Foote, when a large excess of a soln. of zirconium tetrafluoride is mixed 
vith one of caesium fluoride, small, sparingly soluble crystals were formed with the 
composition of caesium tetradecafluotrizirconate, 2CsF.3ZrF 4 .2H 2 0. The crystals 
Lcted on polarized light; and when the aq. soln. was crystallized, the pentafluo- 
sirconatc was formed. E. Chauvenct represented the salt as Cs 2 ZrF fl . 2 (ZrOF 2 .H 2 F 2 ). 
1. C. G. de Marignac obtained prismatic crystals of cupric tetradec&fluodi- 
sirconate, SCuBYSZrF^ieHoO, by evaporating a mixed soln. of cupric and 
urcouium fluorides containing an excess of the latter. The monoclinic crystals 
rave the axial ratios a :b: c=l-0798 : 1 : 1-0337, and /?=91° 46', The salt 
srystallizcs unchanged from its aq. soln. During the evaporation of the soln., a 
3 ale blue crust is formed. This is very sparingly soluble in water, and is supposed 
;o be zirconium fluoride impregnated with the copper salt. If a soln. of the salt 
3 e treated with cupric fluoride, monoclinic prisms of cupric octofluozircollate, 
2CuF«,.ZrF 4 .12H 2 0, are formed, having the axial ratios a : b : c=l-255 ; 1 :1-661, 
md £— 121 ° 17'. The crystals are said to be isomorphous with the corresponding 
sine and nickel salts. The salt dissolves in cold water, and when boiled it deposits 
i cupric fluoride, and the clear liquid then furnishes crystals of the preceding salt. 

J. C. G. de Marignac did not succeed in preparing a well-defined calcium 
luozirconate. When calcium carbonate was added to an acid soln. of zirconium 
luoride, an insoluble precipitate was obtained; and this was assumed to be a 
nixturB of the fluozirconate and zirconium fluoride. Analogous remarks apply to 
strontium fluozirconate and to bariom fluozirconate. When barium chloride was 
idded to a soln. of potassium fluozirconate, a precipitate with the composition 
JBaF 4 . 2 ZrF 4 . 2 H 2 O, barium tetradecafluozirconate, was formed, but whether it is a 
;hemical individual, or a mixture of the normal Balt, BaZrF 0 , with barium fluoride, 
iaa not been established. 

J. C. G. de Marignac added magnesia to an acid soln. of zirconium fluoride, and 
obtained a precipitate which proved to be a mixture of magnesium fluoride and 
ttagnesium fluozirconate, MgZrF 0 .5H 2 O. A soln. of magnesium and zirconium 
iuondes, on evaporation, deposits small, six-sided, monoclinic plates with curved 
faces, and these crystals were said to be isomorphous with those of the corre- 
Jponding salt of manganese. When calcined the salt is decomposed, furnishing a 
nurture of zirconia and magnesia. J. C. G. de Marignac prepared crystals of 
i c fluozirconate, ZnZrF 0 . 6 H 2 O, from a soln. of the component fluorides. The 
long, hexagonal, prismatic crystals terminate in rhombodedra; they belong to 
the triclinic system; and have the axial ratio a : c~l : 0-5176. ThB cleavage 
along the hexagonal faces is perfect. The crystals are isomorphous with those of 
the corresponding fluostannate, fluosilicate, chlorostannate, and diloroplatinate 
* bossner gave 2-258 for the sp. gr. J. C. G. de Marignac added that when 
asted, zircoma and zinc oxide are formed, and cone, hydrochloric acid extracts 
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but imperfectly the zinc oxide from the residue. The corresponding salt of 
eadmium waB not obtained. If a mixed soln. of zinc and zirconium fluorides 
contains an excess of the former component, crystals of zinc octofluozirconate, 
2 ZnF 2 .ZrF 4 . 12 H 2 0 , were formed in monoclinic prisms usually twinned, and with 
the axial ratios a : b : c=l*220 : 1 : 1*644, and /8—119° 31'. The crystals are isomor- 
phous with those of the corresponding salt of nickel. The salt is readily soluble in 
cold water, but is decomposed by boiling water with the deposition of zinc fluoride. 
The corresponding cadmium octofluozirconate, 2CdF 2 .ZrF 4 .6H 2 0, was obtained 
in a similar manner in monoclinic prisms with axial ratios a : b : c=l-1384 :1 : 0-838, 
and 0=119° 43'. The crystals are isomorphous with the corresponding salt of 
manganese. The salt can be recrystallized from water without change. Soln. of 
cadmium and zirconium fluorides with an excess of the latter component furnish 
lamellated crystals of cadmium decafluodizirconate, CdF 2 .2ZrF 4 .6H 2 0. 

H. L. Weils and H. W. Foote found that anhydrous thallous pentafluozirCollate, 
TlF.ZrF 4 , is obtained in minute square plates from a mixed soln. of one part of 
thallous fluoride and 3-4 parts of zirconium tetrafluoride by evaporating until 
crystals begin to form and then cooling. If the soln. be cooled before precipi¬ 
tation occurs, the hydrated salt, TlF.ZrF 4 .H 2 0, is formed. The Balt may be 
TlF.ZrOF 2 .H z F 2 . The aq. Boln. on crystallization furnishes needle-like crystals 
of thallous heptadecafluotrizirconate, 5TlF.3ZrF 4 ,H 2 0; and the same salt is 
produced from a mixture of 1 - 3*5 parts of thallous fluoride and one of zirconium 
tetrafluoride; if four parts of thallous fluoride are employed, the habit of the 
crystals changes to prisms with hexagonal outlines which are twinned like the 
hexagonal shaped crystals of aragonite. Both formB give aciculax crystals from 
their aq. soln. This salt may bo TlF 2 Tl 2 ZrF 6 .ZrOF 2 .H 2 F 2 . It was also found 
that aq. soln. containing 4-20 parts of thallous fluoride to one of zirconium fluoride 
furnish brilliant octahedral crystals of thallous heptafluozirconate, 3TlF.ZrF 4 . 
The salt recrystallizes from its aq. soln. without change, 

J. C. G. de Marigmic added manganese carbonate to a soln. of zirconium tetra¬ 
fluoride in hydrofluoric acid, and obtained from the liquid monoclinic prisms 
of manganese fluozirconate, MnZrF„.5H 2 0, and the axial ratios a: b : c 
=2*090 :1 : 1*184, and 0=123° 10 '. The cleavage is imperfect. The crystals some¬ 
times have a tabular habit, and show twinning, and they are isomorphous with 
the corresponding magnesium salt. The salt is decomposed by sulphuric acid; 
and when heated, it furnishes a mixture of zirconia, and manganese oxide. 
J C. G. de Marignac also made manganese octofluozirconate, 2 MnF 2 .ZrF 4 . 6 H 2 O, 
from a soln. of the component salts containing an excess of manganese fluoride, 
The short thick prisms belong to the monoclinic system and have the axial ratios 
a : b : c=l*3710 :1 : 0-8362, and 0=118° 41'. The cleavage is perfect. The salt 
dissolves in cold water without decomposition, and the soln. can be boiled without 
becoming turbid, but if boiling water be poured directly on the crystals, they are 
decomposed with the separation of manganese fluoride, and the clear liquid, on 
evaporation, furnishes the normal fluozirconate, J. C. G. de Marignac prepared 
nickel fluozirconate, NiZrF fl .6H 2 0, by evaporating a mixed soln. of the component 
salts. The green thick prisms belong to the trigonal system, and have the axial 
ratio a : c= 1 : 0*5176, and arc isomorphous with the corresponding fluosilicate and 
fluostannate, and with zinc fluozirconate. The cleavage is complete. When roasted, 
zirconia and nickel oxide are formed. If the mixed soln. of the component salts 
contains hydrofluoric acid and an excess of nickel fluoride, emerald-gTeen prisms 
of nickel octofluozirconate, 2 KiF 2 .ZrF 4 . 12 H 2 0 , are formed. They belong to the 
monoclinic system, and have the axial ratios a :b: c=l*2110 :1 : 1*6265, and 
(8=119° 10 '. The crystals generally show twinning or trilling. The salt dissolves 
in cold water without change, and if the aq. soln. is boiled, the soln. deposits some 
nickel fluoride. Mixed hot soln. of nickel and potassium fluozirconates at first 
deposit needle-like crystals of ordinary potassium fluozirconate; these are gradually 
redissolved and pale green prisms of the triple salt, potassium nickel fluozirconate, 
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K S jNi(ZrF c )2.8H 2 0 > appear. The salt is sparingly soluble in water, and is 
deposited almost quantitatively from a mixture of eq. proportions of soln. of the 
component salts. The monoclinic crystals have the axial ratios a : b : o 
-0-6589 :1 :1-1789, and ^3^=95° 40'. The habit of the crystals is very variable. 
No water is lost at 100°, but at a higher temp., hydrogen fluoride is given off. 
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§ 10. Zirconium Chlorides and Chlorozirconates 

O. Ruff and R. Wallstein 1 reduced zirconium tetrachloride by aluminium, 
magnesium, zinc, mercury, arsenic, and tin, and found that aluminium chloride 
acts as a stimulant. The product of the reduction at 250°-300° is zirconium 
trichloride, ZrCl 3 , which is a brown solid at ordinary temp., and is converted into 
zirconium dichloride, ZrCl 2 , and the tetrachloride : 2ZrCl 3 ==ZrCl 2 +ZrCl 4 , above 
33Q U ; and when the dichloride is heated above 600°, zirconium and zirconium 
tetrachloride are formed : 2ZrCl 2 —Zr+ZrCl 4 . J. J. Berzelius reported that when 
amorphous zirconium is gently heated in chlorine gas, it takes fire and burns, 
forming a white substance which does not volatilize. Subsequent investigations 
showed that the presence of moisture must be carefully excluded, and that 
zirconium tetrachloride, ZrCl 4 , prepared in this way from thoroughly dried 
materials is volatile at about 300°; and in the presence of moisture hydrolysis 
readily occutb. G. H. Bailey used tins mode of preparation; and L. Troost 
passed chlorine or hydrogen chloride over crystalline zirconium at a red heat. 
F. Wohler made zirconium tetrachloride by passing a current of chlorine over a 
mixture of zirconia and carbon at a red heat. F. Wohler also used zircon in 
place of zirconia. D. E. Melliss, 0. M. T. du Motay, and R. Hornberger found 
that it is difficult to separate silicon tetrachloride from the product of this 
reaction when the raw material contains silica ; although, as L. Troost and 
P. Hautefeuille have shown, when silicon tetrachloride is passed over heated 
zirconia, Bilica and zirconium tetrachloride are formed. H. S. Cooper passed 
chlorine over zirconium carbide at 500°-550°, and condensed the sublimed tetra¬ 
chloride at 200°. L. Burgess obtained the chloride by the action of hydrogen 
chloride on the product obtained by heating a zirconium ore with carbon. 
L. Troost observed the formation of zirconium tetrachloride when boron tri¬ 
chloride is passed over heated zirconia ; E. F. Smith and H. B. Harris, when 
phosphorus pentachloride and zirconia are heated in an evacuated glass tube 
between 150° and 190°; E. Wedekind, and H. Moissan and F. Lengfeld, when 
zirconium nitride is heated to dark redness in a stream of chlorine ; and H. Moissan 
and F. Lengfeld, L. Renaux, E. Wedekind, and A. Stahler and B. Denk, by heating 
zirconium carbide to 300° in a current of chlorine. E. Chauvenet found that at 
400 , carbonyl chloride reacted with zirconia, foaming the tetrachloride. C. BaBker- 
ville used this reaction. F. P. Venable and D, H. JackBon said that better results 
are obtained by using a mixture of carbon monoxide and chlorine at 480° with 
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the former in excess, and at 425° } with the latter in excess. J. Barlot and 

E. Chauvenet treated zircon at 12 50 VI300°, with carbonyl chloride. E. A. Demar- 
$ay obtained zirconium tetrachloride by the action of carbon tetrachloride on 
zirconia above 400°; V. Meyer and F. Wilkins said that they did not observe any 
reaction, but they probably used too small a proportion of carbon tetrachloride. 

D. Lely and L. Hamburger said that a mixture of carbon tetrachloride and chlorine 
reacts with zirconia at 800°, and F. P. Venable and J. M. Bell regard this as a 
most convenient method of making zirconium tetrachloride. The reaction is 
quantitative, beginning at about 300 D , and progressing rapidly at 55O°-(5O0°. 

F. Bourion made zirconium tetrachloride by the action of a mixture of the vap. 
of chlorine and sulphur chloride on zirconia at a dull red heat. The contamination 
with sulphur chloride can be removed by reheating the product in a stream 
of chlorine. The dissociation of dried zirconyl chloride, ZrOCl 2 , at about 110° 
furnishes zirconium tetrachloride: 2Zr0Cl 2 =Zr0 2 +ZiCl 4 . The method was 
used by E. Chauvenet. F. P. Venable and J. M. Bell said that the yield is less 
than 10 per cent., and that the reaction begins about 300°—D. Lely and L. Ham¬ 
burger said 600°. F. P. Venable said that the anhydrous tetrachloride cannot 
be obtained from aq. soln. 

Zjrconium tetrachloride forms white crystals which when exposed to moist 
air give off fumes of hydrogen chloride, produced by the hydrolysis of the salt. 
Zirconium tetrachloride can be recrystallized from cone, hydrochloric acid, but 
some hydrolysis occurs at the same time. The salt sublimes when heated over 
300°, forming clear crystals. The salt hisses when placed in water, and the reaction 
is energetic, much heat is evolved, and zirconyl chloride passes into soln. A. Voigt 
and W. Biltz measured the electrical conductivity of the fused Balt. S. R. Paykull, 
and R. Hornberger found that the aq. soln. does not form double Balts of zirconium 
tetrachloride with alkali, barium, zinc, or auric chloride. F. P. Venable and 
J. M. Bell gave 2-8 for the sp. gr. at toouj temp. R. Hermann, and H. St. C. Deville 
and L. Troost found the vap. density of the tetrachloride at 440°-450° to be 8-15 when 
the theoretical value for ZrCl 4 is 7*73. A. Voigt and W. Biltz showed that zirconium 
tetrachloride does not melt without decomposition. L. Wolter found that dry hydro¬ 
gen fluoride converts it into zirconium tetrafluoride. According to W. Biltz and 

E. Meinecke, zirconium tetrachloride is insoluble in liquid chlorine. F. P. Venable 
and II. 0. Dietz found that zirconium tetrachloride reacts with hydrogen sulphide, 
forming a compound which when heated yields the sulphide. W, Biltz and 

E. Keunecke observed that no sulphohydrate, ZrCl 4 ,wH 2 8, could be prepared. 

F. P. Venable and R. 0. Deitz also showed that zirconium tetrachloride reacts 
with carbon at a high temp., forming the carbide (r/.v.); zirconium tetrachloride 
vap. reacts with methane at 400°, and with acetylene an exothermic reaction sets 
in at a gentle heat. According to R. Hornberger, and 0. Hinsberg, zirconium 
tetrachloride dissolves in absolute alcohol with a hissing noise, but A. Rosenheim 
and P. Frank could not prepare an alcoholate or hydrate from the alcoholic soln, 
R. Hornberger found that the alcoholic soln. gives off ethyl chloride when heated. 
If the alcoholic soln. he sat. with hydrogen chloride, complexes of the type 
M 2 H 2 ZrCl € are formed, where M represents pyridine, quinoline, etc. J. M. Matthews 
found that zirconium tetrachloride is soluble in ether, and in the ethereal soln. it 
can form addition compounds when treated with ammonia or organic bases ; 
while, according to A. Rosenheim and J. Hertzmann, it forms an addition com¬ 
pound with ether, and with benzoic acid, salicylic acid, acetic acid, formic acid, 
propionic acid, ethyl benzoate, ethyl salicylate, aldehyde, ketone, etc. W. Peters 
observed no reaction between zirconium tetrachloride and mercury Bthide or 
phenylide at 200° in evacuated tubes. G. T. Morgan and A. R. Bowen prepared 
derivatives by the interaction of /9-diacetones with zirconium tetrachloride. 
E. Chauvenet Btudied the electrical conductivity of a OOliV-Boln. of zirconium 
chloride during progressive treatment with an 0-01 V-soln. of sodium hydroxide, 
and also from measurements of the heat developed under similar conditions, and 
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concluded that the results obtained point to the existence of the radicle (ZrO) in 
zirconium compounds. 

J. Persoz found that zirconium tetrachloride rapidly absorbs ammonia at 
ordinary temp. S. R. Paykull obtained what he regarded as zirconium tetrammiUO- 
tetrachloride, ZrCl 4 .4NH 8 , in this way. According to J. M, Matthews, if the 
tetrachloride is cold, zirconium diamminotetrachloride, ZrCl 4 . 2 NIl 3 , is formed, and 
if heated, the tetrammine. The diammine was probably not properly sat. with 
ammonia. On the other hand, A. Stahler and B. Denk obtained zirconium 
octamminotetrachloride, ZrCl 4 .8NH 3 , as a loose, white, hygroscopic powder by 
the action of ammonia on the anhydrous tetrachloride at 16°, until the weight 
was constant; and at 232°, he obtained zirconium triftmminotetrachlorifle, 
ZrCl 4 .3NH 3 . J. M. Matthews prepared the octammine by the action of dry 
ammonia on a soln. of zirconium tetrachloride in ether. When the octammine is 
heated, ammonia is first evolved ; then ammonium chloride ; and finally zirconium 
nitride remains. The octammine is very hygroscopic in air, and loses ammonia ; 
it reacts with water, forming ammonium chloride, and precipitating zirconium 
hydroxide. F. P. Venable and R. 0. Dcit.z found that the product of the action 
of ammonia on the tetrachloride furnishes the nitride when heated. J. M. MatthewB 
obtained compounds of zirconium chloride with 4 mols. of rncthykinune, ethylamine, 
propylamine, aniline, toluidine, and j3-naphthylainine. No combination occurred 
with nitrosyl chloride, nitrogen peroxide, sulphur mono chloride, phosphorus 
chlorides, cyanogen, hydrogen cyanide, cyanogen chloride, acetonitrile, benzo- 
nitrile, diphenyl amine, and acid amides. C. Vincent found that the organic 
amines produce with aq. soln. of zirconium chlorides precipitates similar to those 
obtained with ammonia. F. P. Venable and It. 0. Deitz found that zirconium 
tetrachloride reacts with phosphine, forming a compound which, when heated, 
yields the phosphide. S. It. Paykull, and E. F. Smith and H. B. Harris observed 
a reaction between zirconium tetrachloride and phosphorus pentachloride, forming 
zirconium phosphorus fcridecachloride, 2Zr01 4 .PCl 6 , as a white mass melting at 
240°, and boiling at 325° ; J. H. de Boer and A. E. van Arkel gave 1C4-5 11 for the 
m.p., and 416° for the b.p. They also prepared zirconium phosphorus oxyhena- 
chloride, 2ZrCl 4 .POCl 8 , boiling at 363°~364 D . 0. Ruff observed that zirconium 
tetrachloride united with sulphur chloride. 

M. Weibull obtained w r hat he regarded as potassium chlorozirconate —possibly 
K 2 ZtC 1 6 —by passing the vap. of zirconium tetrachloride over fused potassium 
chloride; and S. It. Paylcull prepared sodium chlorozirconate, Na 2 ZrCl 0 , in an 
analogous manner. It. Ruer observed that in the electrolysis of a mixed soln. 
of zirconium and Bodium chlorides, Borne zirconium passed to the anode com¬ 
partment. 

S. R. Paykull said that the tetrachloride cannot exist in aq. soln., and as 
emphasized by G. H. Bailey, when zirconium chloride is exposed to moist air or 
dissolved in water, it is hydrolyzed, and zirconyl chloride, ZrOCl 2 , is formed. 
Aq. soln. of zirconium chloride thus have an acidic reaction. R. Ruer showed 
that the hydrolysis progresses slowly at ordinary temp., and it is influenced by 
both temp, and cone. Working with a JiV-soln. of zirconyl chloride, ZrOClg.BII^O, 
at 18 , R. Ruer found that, owing to the increasing cone, of the hydrochloric acid 
produced by the hydrolysis, the sp, conductivity increases at the rate of about 
67xlQ“ D mho per min. during the first hour, and for the next 168 hrs. it is almost 
stationary: 

Hours . . 0-083 0 100 1 5 24 48 72 10B 

Mho x 10 s . , 1469 1566 1867 1980 2024 2071 2104 2107 

After the lapse of 168 hrs., the soln. wa3 boiled, and the Bp. conductivity rose to 
2777 x10 —b mho, indicating the formation of a more basic chloride ; 72 hrs, later, 
he conductivity fell to 2722 XlO~ 6 mho, indicating a reversal of the reaction or 
the escape of some free acid. The hydrolysis of aq. soln. of zirconyl chloride of 
von. vii. T 
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different cone., at 0° and 20°, was measured by F. P, Venable and D. H. Jackson 
by the sp, conductivity method, and by precipitation with iodic acid. The results 
were analogous. When ionized in soln., the zirconyl radicle acts as cation. In 
the presence of sodium chloride, It. Ituer found some of the zirconium passed to 
the anode compartment. There are four possible stages in the hydrolysis of 
zirconium tetrachloride, namely ZrCl 4 -> Zr(OH)Cl 3 -> Zr(OH) 2 C] 2 -> Zt(OH) 3 C1 
->ZrfOII) 4 . E. Chauvenct tried to obtain indications of the different stages 
by the progressive addition of O-OlN-NaOH to a OOliV-soln. of zirconium chloride 
at 309°, and measuring the changes in the electrical conductivity. The results 
furnished a curve with two breaks corresponding with ZrOCl 2 and Zr 2 0 3 C] 2 . 

J. J. Berzelius showed that when the aq. soln. of zirconium chloride, or the 
soln. of zirconium hydroxide in hydrochloric acid is coelc. by evaporation, small, 
colourless, needle-like crystals with a bitter astringent taste are formed, and the 
mother-liquid has an excess of hydrochloric acid. The crystals represent normal 
basic salt, which E. Chauvenct showed to be octohydrated zirconyl chloride, 
Zr001 2 .6H 2 0, whether it be crystallized from water or from hydrochloric acid. 
This compound was also obtained by R. Hermann, and S. R. Paykull. According 
to F. P. Venable, if the soln. is made strongly acid, the crystallization is almost 
quantitative because the octohydrate is only slightly soluble in cone, hydrochloric 
acid. The addition of water precipitates this salt from an acid soln., and cone, 
hydrochloric acid precipitates it from an aq. soln. The precipitates are gradually 
redissolvcd on standing in their mother-liquids. The re-solution of the precipitate 
depends on the acidic cone, of the mother-liquid. J. M. Matthews obtained this 
chloride of a high degree of purity by adding water to an ethereal soln. of zirconium 
tetrachloride ; and 0. Kulka, by evaporating a soln. of zirconium tetrachloride in 
alcoholic hydrochloric acid. The determination of the water is di Hi cult because 
at 70° hydrochloric acid as well as water is given off, and 0. Kulka, and R. Hermann 
represented the composition of the crystals Zr0Cl 2 .9H 2 0, or Zr(0H) 2 Cl 2 .8H 2 0, 
The crystals are soluble in hot cone, hydrochloric acid and are re-deposited on 
cooling. This furnishes a means of purifying the salt; and R. Ruer recommended 
the formation of this salt as a means of detecting zirconium : 

The precipitate obtained by adding aq. ammonia is separated from the filter-paper 
and dissolved in hydrochloric acid. The soln. is evaporated to dryness on the water-bath 
and then dissolved in a little water. Cone, hydrochloric acid is added drop by drop so 
as to obtain a precipitate of the oxychloride ; this precipitate goes into soln. on warming 
the liquid, and on cooling separates again in crystals which have a characteristic appearance 
(thin prisms) under tho microscope. 

According to M. Wcibull, R. Ruer, and K. Haushofer, the crystals belong to 
the tetragonal system, and the axial ratio is a : c=l : 0-3182. G. von Hevesy gave 
ui—1-503 and 6=1-552 for the refractive indices of the needle-like crystals of the 
octohydrate. The crystals deliquesce in moist air, and they may be dried in air 
without loss of hydrochloric acid ; in dry air, the crystals effloresce, and, according 
to E. Chauvenet, the loss of water ceases when the composition becomes that of 
the hexahydralc , Zr0Cl 2 .6H 2 0. R. Paykull said that the hydrate is Zr0Cl 2 .6iH 2 0, 
and is produced by adding hydrochloric acid to a soln. of normal zirconyl chloride. 
F. P. Venable and C. Basketvillc, however, showed that the composition is that of 
the hoxahydrate. II. Lange gave Zr0Cl 2 .5JH 2 0, and D. E. Melliss, Zr0G'l 2 .4JH 2 0. 
H. Lange also claimed to have made the telrcihydrate, ZrOCl 2 .4H 2 0, by heating the 
normal hydrate. At 50°, J. J. Berzelius said that the crystals become opaque 
and lose half their acid together with their water of crystallization; but 
E. Chauvenet said that in a stream of dry air at 50°, the limit of the desiccation is 
the hcmiheptahydrale, Zr0Cl 2 .3jH 2 0. J. Missenden found that the octohydrate 
loses 80 per cent, of its water below or at 36 3 , and all at 57°. F. P. Venable 
showed that if dried at 100VI25° in a stream of hydrogen chloride, the trihydrate, 
Zr0Cl2.3H 2 0, is formed; and if the temp, be raised to 150°, E. Chauvenet said 
that the dihydrate, Zr0Cl 2 .2H 2 0, is formed; and from his thermochemioal data, 
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he limited the hydrates of this compound to the octo-, hexa-, hemihepta-, and the 
di-hydrate. According to F. P. Venable, the last of the water of hydration is 
lost at 180°- 210°. L. Troost and P. IJautefeuille made anhydrous zirconyl chloride, 
ZrOCl 2 .ZrCl 4 , or Zr £ OCl fl , by heating to redness zirconium tetrachloride in a stream 
of oxygen. E. Chauvcnot said that this statement is based on an error. If the 
oxygen is not thoroughly dried, a small proportion of the zirconium tetrachloride 
is hydrolyzed, and the zirconyl chloride at 300° dissociates into zirconium 
tetrachloride and zirconia, and small amounts of zirconia may be entrained in the 
zirconium tetrachloride. Hence the alleged volatile zirconyl chloride is really a 
mixture of the tetrachloride and dioxide. F. P. Venable and D. H. Jackson 
found that when zirconium tetrachloride or any of the basic chlorides is heated to 
10(30° for a long time, a small portion of the chlorine is retained. According to 
J. J. Berzelius, zirconyl chloride is soluble in water and alcohol; and the dil. aq. 
soln. does not become turbid when boiled. J. J. Berzelius, R. Hermann, R. Ruer, 
and F. l\ Venable and 0. Baslrerville showed that the Balt is sparingly soluble in 
cold hydrochloric acid ; and that the solubility is less the more cone, the acid. A 
comparison of the solubility of the hafnium and zirconium oxychlorides in hydro¬ 
chloric acid is shown in Fig. 4, in the chapter on hafnium. 

E. Wedekind said that when heated to 100V110 0 , zirconyl chloride becomes 
less soluble in water. E. Linnemann, R. Hermann, and, as just indicated, J. J. Ber¬ 
zelius observed the loss of acid which occurs when the solo, of zirconyl chloride is 
evaporated to dryness. The progressive hydrolysis of the aq. soln. of zirconyl 
chloride lias just been discussed. R. Ruer showed that the behaviour of aq. soln. 
of zirconyl chloride towards oxalic acid and ammonium oxalate in the presence 
of acids and sulphates also indicated that a hydrolytic change had occurred. When 
an aq. soln. of zirconium oxychloride is boiled for a short time, the hydrolysis 
undergone and the alteration of the analytical behaviour of the soln. are marked. 
Such soln., for instance, form precipitates with sodium sulphate and ammonium 
sulphate respectively, which are redissolved by an excess of precipitant; the 
precipitate, formed on the addition of dil. sulphuric acid, is slowly dissolved by an 
excess of the latter. C. W. G. Nylander also obtained products with a different 
composition when prepared in different ways. According to H. Endemann, if 
ether be added to a warm soln. of zirconyl chloride, a crystalline precipitate is 
formed with the composition Zr 2 O 3 0L.MH 2 O. It is soluble in water and separates 
as an amorphous powder on evaporation, and it passes into normal zirconyl chloride 
when warmed with hydrochloric acid. R. Ruer said that the precipitate from the 
ethereal soln. is amorphous.* A. Rosenheim and P. Frank gave Zr 2 0 3 CI 2 .5H 2 0 
for the air-dried substance; and E. Chauvenet represented it as trihydrated 
zirconium inoxy dichloride, Zr 2 0 3 Cl 2 .3H 2 0, hydrated zirconium trioxydictiloride, 
or Zr0Cl 2 .Zr0 2 .3H 2 0: 


0=Zr< 

0=Zr< 


Cl 

O +3H.0 
Cl 


can also be regarded as ZrO(OH)Cl.H 2 0. E. Chauvenet made the anhydrous 
salt by heating dihydrated zirconyl chloride to 230° in an atm. of hydrogen 

tetrachl r'1 ^ an ^y^ rfJUS sa ^ dissociates into zirconia and zirconium 

More advanced stages in the hydrolysis were reported by H. Endemann, 
wno said that when ether is added to a cold alcoholic soln. of zirconyl chloride a 
geiatmous precipitate is formed which is soluble in water, and when dried has the 
j 8Zr02.7HCl. R. T. Glazebrook and co-workers dissolved zirconium 

tW de 1 i \ 1 ? lydToctl . oric acid, and after concentrating the soln., claimed 
ZrOpr Htt y n j° prc f lpi t ate . of » mixture of octohydrated zirconyl chloride, 
is iA and anotliei basac Balt . zirconium octoxytetrachloride, Zr B 0 8 Cl. 22H»0 
*3 formed. On recrystallization from hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. lV the fiS 
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is alone obtained. According to E. G. Rodd, this salt is a tetrachloroziroonyl 
zirconate : 

Cl.ZrO.0 7 .O.ZrO.Cl Cl.^ZT.O.ZiO.O.ZrO.O.Zr-Cl, 

ClZrO.O^^^O.ZrO.ei or 0-0-6 

The aq. soln. of this chloride resembles freshly prepared soln. of zirconyl chloride 
in giving a precipitate with oxalic acid or ammonium oxalate which is soluble in 
an excess of the precipitant; it behaves similarly with ammonium carbonate ; 
and gives a gelatinous precipitate with hydrogen dioxide. Unlike the soln. of 
zirconyl chloride, however, when treated with sulphates or sulphuric acid it 
furnishes the corresponding sulphato-salt by double decomposition. The soln. 
of zirconyl chloride which has been boiled resembles in many ways a soln. of 
tetrachloroziroonyl zirconate. Both soln. give a white precipitate with sulphuric 
acid; an unboiled soln. of zirconyl chloride does not give such a precipitate ; the 
general properties of the hydroxides precipitated with ammonia are different in 
boiled and unboiled soln. of zirconyl chloride. The hydroxide from the unboiled 
soln. does not dissolve in a soln. of zirconyl chloride, while that from the boiled 
soln. is readily soluble on warming. A soln. of tetrachloroziroonyl zirconate in 
one of zirconyl chloride deposits crystals of both salts on evaporation. Attempts to 
obtain tetrachlorozirconyl zirconate from a boiled soln. of zirconyl chloride were 
not successful. 

R. Ruer dialyzed a 3 per cent. aq. soln. of zirconyl chloride but could not get 
a ratio higher than Zr0 2 : Cl=50 :1. When silver nitrate is added to the soln. a 
faint opalescence appears and the soln. becomes gelatinous after a few minutes. 
When nitric acid is added along with silver nitrate, a slight turbidity appears, 
which becomes more marked when the soln. is boiled, until finally all the silver 
is deposited aB chloride. From this and from the analogous behaviour of ferric 
hydroxide, the conclusion is drawn that the colloidal soln. in question contained 
chlorine in the form of hydrochloric acid or metallic chloride or oxychloride, 
dissociation having occurred partially. The behaviour of the soln. towards silver 
nitrate is attributed to a specific action of the colloidal hydroxide by which the 
silver chloride formed is retained in Boln. in the colloidal form. R. Ruer evaporated 
a dil. soln. of zirconyl chloride to a small vol. and diluted and evaporated the 
product three or four times so as to drive off most of the hydrochloric acid liberated 
by hydrolysis. The finely divided precipitate which settled out was washed with 
wateT and hydrochloric acid by centrifugal action. The precipitate was dried 
over sulphuric acid and potassium hydroxide. It was only partly dehydrated at 
130°, and it lost no hydrochloric acid at that temp. The analyses correspond with 
(Zr0)5(0H)Cl.«H 2 0. R. Ruer called it metazirconic chloride, but there is no 
satisfactory evidence of chemical individuality. This substance before drying is 
soluble in water, and when the Boln. is hydrolyzed, the product has less than 
1 per cent, of chlorine, and may be regarded as a zirconium hydroxide, although 
R. Ruer called it rnetazirconic add L It is difficult to transform metazirconic 
chloride into zirconyl chloride by the action of hydrochloric acid ; for, after boiling 
5 grms. with 500 c.c. of cone, acid for 3 hrs., only 20 per cent, was changed ; about 
30 hrs, were needed for the complete conversion of metazirconic chloride into 
normal zirconyl chloride. M. Adolf and W. Pauli studied the ionization of aq. 
toln. of zirconium oxychloride soln. 
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§ 11. Zirconium Bromides and Iodides 

D. E. Melliss 1 prepared anhydrous zirconium tetrabromide, ZrBr 4 , by passing 
carbon dioxide sat. with bromine vapour over an intimate mixture of zirconia and 
sugar charcoal. G. H. Bailey obtained the same salt by heating zirconium in 
the vap. of bromine. A. Stabler and B. Denk passed bromine vap. and carbon 
dioxide over zirconium carbide at a red heat; and E. Wedekind observed that 
bromine reacts with heated zirconium nitride unter Feuerersc/ieinuwj producing 
the tetrabromide. According to D. E. Melliss, zirconium tetrabromide is a white 
micro crystalline powder which can be volatilized without decomposition at the 
heat of a Bunsen’s burner. The salt is very hygroscopic. It is not reduced when 
heated in a current of hydrogen. When treated with water, it forms hydrogen 
bromide, bromine, and a soln. of zirconyl bromide. According to A. Rosenheim 
and P. Frank, it dissolves in alcohol with the formation of hydrogen bromide. 
It is soluble in ether. A. Stiihler and B. Denk prepared zirconium decammino- 
tetrabromide, ZrBr 4 .10NH 3 , by saturating zirconium tetrabromide with dry 
ammonia at ordinary temp.; this occupies about 12 hrs. The white powder is 
veTy hygroscopic, and readily gives off ammonia ; it changes very little, however, 
if dried air be passed over it for a short time. It is decomposed by water making 
a hissing noise. If dried ammonia be passed over warmed zirconium tetrabromide, 
J. M. Matthews found that white zirconium tetramminotetrabromide, ZrBr 4 .4NH 8 , 
is formed. When heated, either ainmine furnishes the nitride, and if further 
heated in hydrogen, zirconium metal is produced. A. Rosenheim and P. Frank 
prepared addition compounds with ethylamine, aniline, and pyridine ; and by 
adding pyridine and quinoline to a soln. of hydrogen bromide in alcohol sat. with 
zirconium hydroxide, they obtained the bromozirconates, (C 5 H 5 NH) 2 ZrBr 6> and 
(C e H 7 NH) 2 ZrBr 0 , respectively. 

J. B, Berthemot dissolved zirconium hydroxide in hydrobromic acid, allowed 
the soln, to crystallize, and obtained granular crystals of an astringent taste. It 
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is difficult to dry the salt without decomposition, since D. E. Melliss showed that 
it loses water and hydrogen bromide at 100°, and F. P. Yenable and C. Baskerville 
found these losses occurred in a current of dry air or over a desiccating agent. 
The composition of the salt, according to M. Weibull, and 0. Kulka, approximates 
to octohydrated zirconyl bromide, Zr0Br 2 .31I 2 0; D. E. Melliss’ analysis makes 
the salt approximate the heptahydrate; and F. P. Venable and C. J3aakerville 
obtained it with 13-14H 2 0. I). E. Melliss made it by evaporating an aq. soln. 
of the tetrabromide ; and 0, Kulka by evaporating in vacuo a soln. of zirconium 
hydroxide in alcoholic hydrobromic acid. D. 15. Melliss obtained acieular crystals 
which, according to M. Weibull, are optically uniaxial, tetragonal, and isomorphous 
with the corresponding chloride. F. P. Venable and C. Baskerville found the 
crystals to be more hygroscopic than those of zirconyl chloride, and to decompose 
on exposure to moist air. The salt is soluble in hot cone, hydrobromic acid, and 
is re-deposited on cooling. When the salt is dried at 100 -120° in a stream of 
hydrogen bromide, a hard crystalline mass is obtained with the composition of 
the tetrahydrate , Zr0Br 2 .4H 2 0, or Zr(0H) 2 Br 2 .3H 2 0, and which is readily soluble 
in water. E. Chauvenet could find no evidence of the hydrates reported by 
A. Knop, and S. R. Paykull, for when the octohydrate is dried in a current of. 
dry air or in vacuo, it furnishes a hcmiheplaJiydrate , ZrOBr 2 .3JH 2 0, which is stable 
up to 60°-70°. Above this temp, it loses both water and hydrogen bromide, 
forming the basic salt Zr 2 0 3 Br 2 , zirconium trioxydibromide. This basic bromide 
is slowly deposited from a OOlV-soln. of zirconyl bromide when allowed to stand 
for a long time; and on adding ether to an alcoholic soln. of zirconyl bromide, 
dodecahydrated zirconium trioxydibromide, Zr 2 0 3 Br 2 .12H 2 0, is deposited. These 
basic salts are converted into zirconium tetrabromide when heated to redness in a 
current of hydrogen bromide. 

F. P. Venable and C. Baskerville boiled for a long time a sat. soln. of zirconium 
hydroxide in cone, hydrobromic acid, and, when the soln. wa L s evaporated 
on a water-bath, it deposited white, prismatic crystals of a basic salt, 
ZrO(OH) 2 .ZrOBr z ,4H 2 0, or zirconyl hydroxybromide, Zr0(0H)Br.21I 2 0, or zir¬ 
conium trihydroxybromide , Zr(0H) 3 Br.H 2 0. The soln. contained some gelatinous 
zirconium hydroxide, and, on further evaporation, furnished a crop of acieular 
crystals which on analysis had rather less water of hydration. The colloidal 
zirconia could be separated from the soln. by dialysis. M. Weibull reported a 
similar basic salt. 

D. E. Melliss, and 0. Hinsberg did not succeed in preparing zirconium tetra- 
iodide, Zrl 4 , by heating a mixture of zirconia and carbon in a current of iodine 
vap. carried along by carbon dioxide ; or by heating a mixture of zirconium tetra¬ 
bromide and potassium iodide in a stream of carbon dioxide. G. H. Bailey, and 
L, M. Dennis and A. E. Spencer also achieved no success by heating zirconium to 
dull redness in a current of iodine vapour and hydrogen. The latter, however, 
obtained the tetraiodide by passing hydrogen iodide over zirconium. They said : 

As the temp, of the tube containing the zirconium is gradually increased, an amorphous, 
white sublimate, probably of ferrous iodide obtained from traces of iron in the metal, is 
first formed, and finally, at a bright red-heat, a white, crystalline sublimate was deposited 
immediately beyond the red-hot portion of the tube. After cooling in a current of 
hydrogen, the zirconium was found to have changed from black to greyish-white, but 
contained very little iodine. 

A. Stahler and B. Denk prepared the tetraiodide by heating zirconium or its 
carbide in a current of dried hydrogen iodide. A vigorous reaction sets in at 
340° in the case of the metal, and at 490° in the case of the carbide. Unlike 
L. M. Dennis and A. E. Spencer, A. Stahler and B, Denk found that the sublimate 
is brown not white. The hydrogen iodide was driven from the apparatus by a 
current of hydrogen, and the sublimate digested with benzene at 100° in a sealed 
tube to remove the free iodine. The mixture was filtered in an atm. of hydrogen, 
washed with benzene and dried. L. M. Dennis and A, E. Spencer seem to have 
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gone wrong in their description of zirconium tetraiodide, and the following observa¬ 
tions were reported by A. Stabler and B. Denk. Zirconium tetraiodide is a yellow, 
micro crystalline powder which fumes in air, and dissolves in water and acids with 
a vigorous reaction. L. M. Dennis and A. E. Spencer said the iodide is unchanged 
by boiling it with water. The tetraiodide reacts energetically with alcohol, forming 
ethyl iodide and zirconium hydroxide ; it is slightly soluble in benzene, and carbon 
disulphide; and it readily dissolves in dry ether, forming an addition product, 
ZrM(C 2 H 5 ) 2 0. 

A. Stabler and B. Denk attempted to remove the iodine from the unpurified 
tetraiodide by heating in vacuo, or in a stream of carbon dioxide. The reddish- 
brown product so obtained when heated over 300° gave a dark brown vap. which 
condensed to a reddish-brown powder, with a constant composition, and in 
vidkicht eine moMulare Verhindung , zirconium hexaiodide, ZrI 4 .I 2 . The tetra- 
indide forms addition products with ammonia, ethylamine, and propylamine. 
When a stream of dry ammonia is passed over crystals of the tetraiodide, below 
22°, until the salt is saturated, zirconium octamminotetraiodide, Zrl 4 .LSNH 3 , is 
formed. This compound was also obtained by digesting the tetraiodide with 
liquid ammonia at 00°, and evaporating oil the excess of liquid; and by passing 
dry ammonia into an ethereal soln. of the tetraiodide. A. Stabler and B. Denk 
raised the question if this product is really a mixture of ammonium iodide and 
zirconium tetramide, Zrl4.8NH ;] =Zr(NH 2 ) 4 4*4NH 4 T, because, like boron hexam- 
minotrichloride, and silicon hexamminotetrachloride, ammonium halide is removed 
by washing with liquid ammonia. On the other hand, when the octammino is 
heated, there is a gradual loss of ammonia on raising the temp, so that at 100°, 
the composition corresponds with zirconium heptammino tetraiodide, ZiI 4 .7NH 3 ; 
at 150°, with zirconium hexamminotetraiodide, ZrI 4 .GNH 3 ; and up to 200°, with 
zirconium tetramminotetraiodide , ZrI 4 .4NH 3 . Only at 200° is there any sign of 
ammonium iodide, corresponding with the decomposition of the salt to the nitride, 
etc., as in the analogous case of the ammincs of zirconium tetrachloride and tetra- 
bromide. It may be that those ammines are decomposed by liquid ammonia. 

According to D. E. Melliss,an oxyiodide is not formed when zirconium hydroxide 
is dissolved in hydriodio acid; and F. P. Venable and co-workers found that 
zirconium hydroxide, precipitated from hot soln., is scarcely attacked by this acid, 
and even the hydroxide precipitated from cold soln. is only sparingly dissolved. 
The best results were obtained by passing hydrogen iodide into water in which 
the hydroxide was suspended. The evaporation of the sola, furnishes a hornlike 
mass coloured with iodine ; if the evaporation be conducted in an atm. of carbon 
dioxide to limit the decomposition of the iodide, crystals of octohydrated zirconyl 
iodide, Zr0I 2 .BH 2 0, were obtained. The same salt was obtained in a similar 
manner by M. Weibull, and he removed the free iodine by washing with chloro¬ 
form or carbon disulphide. A. Stahler and B. Denk prepared it by evaporating 
an aq. soln. of zirconium tetraiodide, and washing out the free iodine with ether. 
The salt bo obtained appears in colourless needle-like crystals, which are very 
hygroscopic ; soluble in water or alcohol; and decomposed by heat into ziTConia 
and hydrogen iodide. O, Hinsberg prepared the basic salt Zr0(0II) 2 .Zr0I 2 .f>H 2 0, 
or zirconyl hydroxyiodide, Zr0(0H)I.2JH 2 0, or zirconium trihydrozyiodide, 
Zr(0H) a I,l£H 2 0, by the double decomposition of soln. of barium iodide and 
zirconyl sulphate; evaporating the filtered soln. over cone, sulphuric acid; and 
washing out the free iodine with carbon disulphide. The amorphous, colourless 
powder decomposes in air and acquires a brown colour from the liberated iodine. 
It is soluble in water. 
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§ 12. Zirconium Sulphides and Snlphates 

Our knowledge of zirconium sulphide is not in a satisfactory state. J. J. Ber¬ 
zelius 1 heated zirconium with sulphur in an evacuated vessel and observed that 
combination occurred without the emission of light ox heat; when the two elements 
were heated in an atm. of hydrogen, there appeared a slight flame. The product 
must have been very impure because the zirconium then available was itself very 
crude. 0. Hauser repeated J. J. Berzelius’ experiment also with an impure zir¬ 
conium. S. R. Paykull obtained an impure sulphide by subliming zirconium 
tetrachloride in an atm. of hydrogen sulphide. Oxygen was not entirely excluded, 
and the product was contaminated with oxide or oxyBulphide. From analogy 
with other sulphides, it is inferred that zirconium sulphide, ZrS*, was formed. 
H. Moissan and F. Lengfeld obtained a little sulphide by the action of Bulphur 
vap. on zirconium carbide at a dull red heat. E. Fremy made an attempt to 
prepare the sulphide by heating zirconia in an atm. of carbon disulphide. He 
obtained steel-grey aoicular crystals. F. P. Venable and R. 0. Dietz obtained the 
sulphide by the action of hydrogen sulphide on zirconium tetrachloride ; and 
A. E. vanArkel and J. H. deBoer, by passing the vapouns of the tetrachloride 
and sulphur over a heated tungsten filament. A. L. Feild found zirconium sulphide 
is present in zirconium steels containing 0-07 to 0-32 per cent, of sulphur, and it 
appears as grey inclusions when the polished surface is etched. It is soluble in 
hydrochloric acid (1 : 1). 

J, J. Berzelius’ sulphide was a cinnamon-brown powder which did not acquire 
a polish under the burnishing tool. A. E. van Arkel found that the crystals belong 
to the rhoinbohedral (hexagonal) system with axial ratio a : c~l : 1*59 ; and the 
edge of the hexagon 3-68 A. S. R. Paykull said that the sulphide is stable in air 
and water, and burns when heated, forming sulphur dioxide. E. Fremy, and 
8. R. Paykull said that the sulphide is not decomposed by ordinary acids excepting 
nitric acid, which oxidized it readily with the separation of sulphur. J. J. Berzelius 
found that the sulphide is decomposed by hydrofluoric acid with the evolution of 
hydrogen sulphide; and that it is also attacked by aqua regia. 8. R. Paykull 
heated the sulphide in chlorine and obtained zirconium tetrachloride and Bulpliur 
chloride. According to A. L. Feild, the normal sulphide, ZrS 2 , is soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid (1 :1), but if more zirconium than corresponds with this ratio is present 
in the steel, the sulphur is not evolved as hydrogen sulphide upon treatment with 
the acid, and it is suggested that the excess zirconium is partitioned between the 
metal and the normal disulphide, the latter forming possibly an insoluble zirconium- 
zirconium sulphide solid soln., the proportion of sulphur rendered insoluble being 
10 per cent, of the zirconium in excess of that required to form the normal disulphide. 
J. J. Berzelius showed that when zirconium sulphide is fused with potassium 
hydroxide, zirconia and potassium sulphide are formed. 0. Hauser dried the 
sulphate at 380°-400 D , and heated the product at a dull red heat in a current of 
hydrogen sulphide, and cooled it in the same gas. If removed from the tube 
before it is quite cold, the product ignites spontaneously in air. Analyses of the 
light-yellow powder correspond with zirconyl sulphide, ZrOS. The sp. gr. is 4-87. 

Dried zirconia reacts with sulphuric acid very slowly, and ignited zirconia is 
scarcely attacked by that acid. J. J. Berzelius 2 prepared normal zirconium 
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sulphate, Zr(S0 4 ) 2 , by dissolving zirconia or zirconium hydroxide in an excess 
of cone, sulphuric acid ; evaporating the soln, to dryness ; and heating the residue 
for 15 mins, just below a red heat. According to G. H. Bailey, 0. Hauser, 
F. P. Venable, and M. Weibull, the temp, for driving off the excess of acid should 
not exceed 350°-400°, or Borne of the combined acid will be expelled. 0. Hauser 
said that only traces of acid are lost after beating the Bulphate for 8 to 10 hrs. at 
380°. If a gas-flame is used for the heating, the product must be protected from 
the water formed in the combustion of the gas, or the Bulphate will be partly hydro¬ 
lyzed. According to J. J. Berzelius, the sulphates prepared by M. H. Klaproth, 
and L. N. Vauquelin were contaminated with the potassium salt. J. J. Berzelius 
obtained a gummy mass by the evaporation of an aq. soln. of zirconium sulphate, 
but if free sulphuric acid be present, crystals of the hydrated Balt aie formed. These 
can be washed free from adherent acid by means of alcohol. C. W. G. Nylanders 
analysis of the hydrate washed with alcohol, and dried by confining it for a Bhort 
time over cone, sulphuric acid, gave Zr(S0 4 ) 2 .5H 2 0 ; but analyses by S. R. Paykull, 
M. Weibull, and 0. Kulka showed that the salt is tetrahydrated zirconium sulphate, 
Zr(S0 4 ) 2 .4H 2 0. 0. Kulka recommended the following process for making the 

tetrahydrate : 

Dissolve zirconia in cone, sulphuric acid over the naked flame, and drive off only a part 
of the excess acid. Pour the cold, white mush into water. Much heat is developed and 
the sulphate is dissolved. The clear soln. is then evaporated on a water-bath until a 
crystalline crust appears on the surface of the liquid. On cooling, crystals of the salt are 
formed. These are separated from the mother-liquid by suction, and washed with alcohol 
so as to reranvo the tenaciously adsorbed acid. The crystals aro then dried in air. The 
salt can ho re crystallized from sulphuric acid, but not from water alone, because a basic 
sulphate would then be formed. 

According to M. Weibull, the tetrahydrate furnishes hexagonal plates belonging 
to the rhombic system, and having the axial ratios a : b : c—0-6826 :1 :1-3350. 
L. F ernandes found that the salt is completely miscible with cerous and uranium 
sulphates. According to S. R. Paykull, the tetrahydrate loses 3 mols of water 
at 100°, E. Chauvenet said 120°, and that monohydrated zirconium sulphate, 
Zr(80 4 ) 2 .H 2 0, ia formed. According to S. R. Paykull, the fourth mol is given off 
at about 360° below the temp, of decomposition. G. II. Bailey Baid the salt is 
stable at 400°; 0. Hauser, at 380 u . At a higher temp., sulphur trioxide is driven 
off; but even after heating for some time at 900°-1000°, the last traces of sulphur 
trioxide are not expelled, and G. H. Bailey said that re-igniting the product mixed 
with ammonium carbonate will remove the last traces of Bulphur dioxide, but the 
process requires care Bince some zirconia may be lost by this procedure, being 
presumably carried away mechanically by the escaping vap. when the normal 
sulphate is heated in steam at 200 D -300°, 0. Hauser showed that a basic sulphate, 
2ZrO.BO a »formed. According to L. Pissarjewsky, the heat of formation of normal 
zirconium sulphate from zirconium hydroxide and sulphuric acid is 11*67 cals.; and 
the heat of reaction with an excess of sulphuric acid is —0-685 cal. According to 
J. J. Berzelius, the anhydrous salt dissolves slowly but completely in cold water and 
rapidly in hot water. 0. Hauser showed that 100 grms. of the aq. soln. at 39*5° 
S rma - ^ le tetrahydrate ; and 0. Kulka, that 100 grms. of soln. at 
18 contain 52*5 grms. of the tetrahydrate. As in the case of the normal chloride, 
the normal sulphate is readily hydrolyzed in aq. soln. imparting to the liquid a 
strong acid reaction. The extent of the hydrolysis depends upon the cone., the 
emp., and the age of the soln. Thus, R. Ruer and M. Levin found the sp. electrical 
conductivity of a 1-75 per cent, aq, soln. at 16°, alter the lapse of ope hour, to 
oe 0-03105 mho, and after 20 hrs., 0B3186 mho ; when the Boln. was boiled 
the conductivity rose to 0-03418 mho ; and 24 and 72 hrs. later the conductivity 
was 32 mho. F. P. Venable and D, H. Jackson extended these observations 
working at 0 and 20° with soln. containing 2-026, 20-26, and 40-52 grms. of Zr0S0 4 
per litre. According to H, Rose, very dil. soln, of zirconium sulphate become 
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turbid when boiled, owing to the separation of the hydroxide or a basic sulphate, 
and the soln, becomes clear again as the wateT is expelled by evaporation. 

R. Ruer showed that a soln, of normal zirconium sulphate does not give the 
characteristic reactions exhibited by the chloride ot nitrate when treated with 
oxalic acid or ammonium oxalate ; nor do these reactions occur with soln. of 


zirconyl chloride to which ammonium or radium sulphate has been added. It 
is therefore inferred that in aq. soln. zirconium sulphate is constitutionally different 
from tlie chloride or nitrate. He suggested that in aq. soln. zirconium sulphate 
behaves as if it were zirconyl hydrosulphate, Zr0S0 4 .II 2 S0 4 , or Zr0(HS0 4 ) 2 , 
which, owing to the passage of the zirconium to the anode compartment during 
electrolysis, and to its forming characteristic potassium, sodium and ammonium 
salts, is considered to be cine zweibasische, Zirkomcltwrfehdure , hydrodisulphato- 
zirconylic acid, H 2 [Zr0(S0 4 ) 2 1, or (HS0 4 ) 2 Zr : 0 . On this assumption, it is 
highly probable that normal zirconium sulphate can exist only in the absence 
of water, and that the so-called tetrahydrate is really trihydrated zirconyl hydro- 
sulphate, H 2 Zr0(S0 4 ) 2 .3H 2 0. This is confirmed by the ease with which the sup¬ 
posed tetrahydrate loses 3im>ls of water and the tenacity with which it retains the 
fourth mol— infa supra —which shows that the molecule is dissociated and water 
is reformed. E. Chauvenct and H. Gueylard found that the lowering of the f.p. 
of soln. of zirconium sulphate corresponded with a mol. wt. of 79-4 instead of 
286-6. This is taken to mean that the salt is broken down into four mol. species, 
and this is considered to agree with a salt of the composition ZrC)S0 4 .H 2 S0 4 . 

J. J. Berzelius did not observe the formation of an acid sulphate when zirconium 
sulphate is crystallized from its soln. in cone, sulphuric acid ; and this also applies 
to the observations of R. Hermann, S. R. Paykull, and M. Weibull. H. Rose 
also said that the normal sulphate can be crystallized unchanged from sulphuric 

acid; but 0. Hauser showed that a 



well-defined acid salt can be obtained 
from the sulphuric acid soln. of zir¬ 
conium sulphate, and it appears to 
have been overlooked because the 
crystals of the acid salt are formed so 
slowly. 0. Hauser found that the solu¬ 
bility of zirconium sulphate in water 
of different cone, slowdy decreases wdth 
increasing cone, of acid, as indicated 


Fig. 6 —Solubility of Zirconium Oxide in in Fig. 6, and then begins to increase, 


Sulphuric Acid. 


rising to a maximum when 61 per cent. 


SO 3 is present; after that the solubility 
slowly diminishes again. Soln. containing 61 to 64 per cent, of sulphur trioxide 
deposit in 4 to 12 days crystals of an acid sulphate, trihydrated zirconium dihydro- 
trisulphate, Zr(S0 4 ) 2 .H 2 S0 4 .3H 2 0, or ZrS0 4 (HS0 4 ) 2 .3H 2 0, which 0. Hauser con¬ 
siders to be a hydrosulpfiatozirconic acid , H 2 [Zr(S 0 8 ) 3 ] 3 H 2 0 ; for, on electrolysis, it 
furnishes a complex anion, H 2 [Zr(S0 4 ) a ]=r-2H f Zr(80 4 )" 3 . A temp, near 40° is 
favourable to the production of this acid sulphate, but it can be obtained ut 22° in 
a similar way ; the solubility curve at 22 D is similar to that at 40°. The crystals of 
this salt furnish monoclinic prisms which are very hygroscopic, and which rapidly 
deliquesce in air to form the normal tetrahydrate, Zr(S 04 ) 2 . 4 H 2 0 . The sp. gr. is 
2*02 at 19°. Soln. containing more than 70 per cent. S0 3 deposit crystals of 
monohydrated zirconium dihydrotrisulphate, Zr(S0 4 ) 2 .H 2 S0 4 .H 2 0. On melting 
the trihydrate with much cone, sulphuric acid in a glass tube, and allowing the 
whole to stand for some days, the monohydrate is deposited as a compact crystal* 
line powder of sp. gr. 2-06, which is even more hygroscopic than the trihydrate. 
E. Chauvenet reported acid zirconium sulphates with ZrOS0 4 : S0 3 : H z O 
5=1:1: 0,1 ; 1 :1, and 1:1 : 4. 


According to J. J. Berzelius, a cone, soln. of normal alkali dissolves zirconium 
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hydroxide, and when the soln. is evaporated, it furnishes a gum-like mass, which, 
when dried, is white and opaque, It swells up like alum when heated, and loses 
water. The gum-like mass dissolves in a little water, but the soln. precipitates a 
basic salt when treated with a large proportion of water. The product is also 
insoluble in acids. Analyses corresponded with Zr0 2 .S0 3 , or zirconyl sulphate, 
Zr0.S0 4 . 0. Kulka obtained a similar product by neutralizing with ammonia 

the soln. of zirconium hydroxide in zirconium sulphate. R. Ruer and 0. Hauser 
consider that the soln. is really a suspension of colloidal hydroxide in the soln. 
of the sulphate. The fresh hydroxide precipitated in the cold is the most soluble 
form. Cone. soln. of the sulphate at GO 0 take up Zr0 2 : S0 4 ™1’15 :1 in several 
days. 0. Hauser could not prepare zirconyl sulphate by evaporating this soln. 
E. Ldwcnstcin lound the vap. press, of the hydrate to be a continuous function of 
the contained water ; there is no break in the curve. 

E. Chauvcnet claimed to have made tetrahydrated zirconyl sulphate, 
Zr0iS0 4 .4H 2 0, by evaporating a mixture of equimolar parts of zirconia and sul¬ 
phuric acid ; the same salt is precipitated when 2 mols of potassium hydroxide are 
added to one mol of the normal sulphate, assumed to be an acid zirconyl sulphate . 
ZrOSO 4 .H 2 S 04 #q< + 2 KOH—Zr0S0 4 4-K 2 S0 4 al .4- 2 H 2 0 ; and when a mixture of 
soln. of acid zirconyl sulphate and ammonium sulphate is allowed to stand a few 
days, the tetrahydrate is again deposited. When exposed to dried air, it fur¬ 
nishes dihydrated zirconyl sulphate, Zr0S0 4 .2H 2 0; and when dried at 150°, it 
becomes anhydrous, Zr0S0 4 . He also obtained monohydrated zirconyl sulphate, 
Zr0S0 4 JI 2 0. The hernihydrate, 2Zr0.S0 4 .H 2 0, which R. Ruer and M. Levin 
represented by IlgfZroOjRSC^, or hydrodisulphatodizirconylic acid, 

H-SO.— 

H—S0 4 —Zr<£ 

Corresponds with the complex salts isolated by A. Rosenheim and P. Frank —vidt 
infra. E. Chauvenet mixed varying proportions of zirconium oxide and sulphuric 
acid; dried the products at 200°, and measured their sp. gr. in nitrobenzene at 
He obtained with the molar ratio H 2 S0 4 : Zr0 2 —1: n, 


n . , 

. 0125 

0-250 

0-50 

0-025 

0-75 

0-875 

1 

l 1 125 

1-20 

Sp. gr, . 

. 205 

2-20 

2-50 

2-78 

302 

3-20 

3*40 

3-45 

3-47 

n . . 

. 1*25 

1-30 

1-40 

1-50 

1-75 

2-0 

2-5 

3 0 


Sp. gr. . 

- 3-49 

‘3-62 

3-57 

3-62 

3-65 

3-09 

3*79 

3-87 



The breaks on the curve indicated the existence of normal sulphate, zirconyl sul¬ 
phate, and basic sulphates with Zr(S0 4 ) 2 : ZrO z —5 : 7, 3:5, 1:2, and 1:3; but 
no signs of the 2 : 1, 7 : 5, 3 : 4, or 1 : 5 compounds or of the acid salt H 2 Zr(SQ 4 ) 3 . 
By measuring the change in the electrical conductivity of a soln. of normal zir¬ 
conium sulphate during the addition of OOOliV-NaOH, the results furnished a 
curve with two breaks corresponding with the existence of zirconyl Biilphate, and 
the 1 :3-. and the 3 : 5-salts, The 5 : 7-salt can be regarded as 5Zr080 4 .Zr0 2l 
or zirconium heptoxypentosulphate, 

SO 4 .Zr0.SO 4 .Zr0.SO 4 .Zr0.SO 4 .ZrO.SO 1 
ZrO-0-ZrO 

The dodecahydrate , (ZrO.S0 4 )5Zr0 2 .12H 2 0, is precipitated when alcohol is added 
to a cone. soln. of ordinary zirconium sulphate. The salt becomes anhydrous at 
100 . The 3 : 5-salt can be represented 3Zr0S0 4 .Zr02, i,e. zirconium pentozytri- 
sulphate, or 

R0 4 .Zr0.S0 4 .Zr0.S0 4 
ZrO-0-ZrO 

and the octokydrate is a produot of the hydrolysis of the precipitate obtained when 
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potassium sulphate is added to a soln. of zirconyl chloride. The octohydrate 
becomes anhydrous at 100°. As a product of the further hydrolysis of this salt, 
E, Chauvenet obtained the 1 ; 3-salt or Zr0S0 4 .Zr0 2) i.e, zirconium tricnysulphate. 


so 4 <; r >o 




0 


as an octohydrate , which becomes anhydrous at 100°. 

According to J. J. Berzelius, when alcohol is added to an aq. soln, of normal 
zirconium sulphate, and the precipitate washed first with alcohol and then with 
water, a salt having the composition 3Zr0 2 .2S0 3 (ftH 2 0), possibly zirconium 
tctroxydisulphate , Zr 3 0 4 (S0 4 ) 2 (nH 2 0), or Zr 8 (0H) fl (S0 4 ) 2 (mH 2 0), 


^^Zr 

o<r>so 4 

0<!?>S0 4 

o' Zr 


(HO),=Zr 

(HO) 2 =Zr 

(HO)^Zr 


>S0 4 

>so 4 


is formed. 

The same salt was said to be produced when the soln. of zirconyl chloride was 
largely diluted with water. The white flakes are insoluble in water, and soluble- 
in hydrochloric acid. The composition of this salt agrees with E. Chauvenet's 
1 : 2-salt, and the salt is said to be obtained when potassium sulphate is added to 
a soln. of zirconyl chloride, the octohydrate, 2ZrOS0 4 .Zr0 2 .8H 2 0, is precipitated. 
It loses all 8 mols. of water at 100°, and becomes anhydrous. S. R. Faykull, and 
H. Endemann likewise obtained a product of the same composition. O. Hauser 
found the b.p. of soln. of zirconium dihydrotrisulphate slowly decreased on pro¬ 
longed heating, and he attributed this to the formation of the acid salt, penta- 
hydrated dizirconium dihydroxytrlsulphate, 2Zr0 2 .3S0 3 .rjH 2 0 J or 


HO-Zif^ 4 

ho - z <so 4 ‘ 

Zirconium tli hydroxy trisulphate. 


/so. 


0<!’>S0 4 

Zr *_ 




Zlr coni inn oxy trl HUlphata, 


which separates in crystals from very cone, soln.— say 50 gnus, of anhydrous 
zirconium sulphate and 60 grins, of water. The salt is washed with a little cold 
water and dried over cone, sulphuric acid. Dil. soln. do not give this precipitate, 
but a fiocculent mass of indefinite composition. The sp. gr. of the salt is 2*834 
at 19°; it is soluble in water; and readily soluble in acids. The aq. soln. has 
a feebly acid reaction. The zirconium is imperfectly precipitated as hydroxide 
from the aq. soln. by aq. ammonia and alkali-lye. The anhydride, zirconium 
oxytrisulphatep 2Zr0 2 .3S0 3j or Zr 2 0(S0 4 ) 3 , was prepared by 0. Hauser by heat¬ 
ing the hydrated salt to 300°. If the salt be allowed to stand in contact with 
water for a long time, it furnishes a salt more basic than zirconyl sulphate, which 
0. Hauser and H. Herzfeld represent as 4Zr0 2 .3S0 3 .15H 2 0 when dried over sul¬ 
phuric acid of sp. gr. 1-256. The salt may be regarded as dec&hydrated zirconium 
decahydrozytiiklpbate, Zr 4 (OH) lo (SO 4 ) 3 .10H 2 O, 


_ 7 S0 4 -Zr(0H), 

fHo!*—7r>^° 4 +10H„O 

(HO) s -Zr^ 


or some intermediate stage, H0.Zr0.S0 4 .Zr0.S0 4 .Zr0.S0 4 .Zr0.0H+14H 2 0. 
0. Hauser found that the same salt is formed when soln. containing between 
: H 2 0=1 : 7 and 1 :120 are allowed to stand for about 10 hrs. at 39-5°. 
Soln. with less than the ratio 3 : 20 remain clear. The cone, of the soln. required 
for the deposition of this salt depends on the temp,; the lower the temp., the 
greater the cone, required for its formation. The speed of the reaction is small. 
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and is greater the higher the temp. The compound is not produced above 50°. 
The composition of the salt may be represented by Zr0(0H)2.3Zr0S0 4 .13H z 0 
in agreement with the fact that very dil. soln. are opalescent, and yield colloidal 
zirconium hydroxide when dialyzed. This may mean that the salt is further 
hydrolyzed by dilution. If very dil. soln. of this basic sulphate be kept for a long 
time at 64°, (i) the crystalline salt is no longer deposited at a lower temp. ; (ii) the 
soln. gives a precipitate with hydrogen dioxide only after standing for some time ; 
and (iii) a small proportion of oxalic acid gives no precipitate. The time required 
to inaugurate the indifferent stage depends on the cone, of the soln. Cone. soln. 
which have been heated and then diluted behave differently from those which have 
been diluted and then heated. 0. Hauser and H. Herzfcld found that the 
decahydroxytrisulphate is so well-defined a chemical individual that it can be 
used in at. wt. determinations. It furnishes microscopic, monoclinic, aeioular 
crystals of up. gr. 2*50, and it is very stable towards dil. acids. The solubility in 
water is less than 0*009 per cent. When dried over sulphuric acid of increasing 
cone., the loss of water is continuous until dihydrated zirconium decahydroxy- 
trisulphate, Zr 4 (OH) 10 (SO.i) 3 . 2 H 2 O, is formed. The process of dehydration is 
not reversible. If the salt be heated at 105°-115° for a long time, zirconium 
decahydroxytrisulphate, Zr 4 (OH) lo (S0 4 ) 3 , is formed. Attempts to replace the 
hydroxyl by chlorine gave indefinite results. 0. Hauser and H. Ilerzfeld 
represent the composition of the salt 2 ZrO 2 . 3 SO 3 . 5 H 2 O by the formula 
]I 4 | Zr 4 (S0 4 ) 0 (OH) 8 ].4HoO in order to explain its acid properties and its ready 
conversion into either of the two salts described below. The 4 mols of water 
are lost at 225°. The salt 4 Zr 0 z . 3 S 0 3 .I 4 H 20 is represented by the formula 
Zr 4 (SO 4 ) 3 (OH) 10 . 9 H 3 O, and it nan be prepared in another form by dissolving 
zirconium sulphate tetrahydrate in cold water and keeping the 2 per cent. soln. 
for several days, when the salt is deposited in the form of needles differing only 
from the crystals of the first form in their optical properties. The first is not 
decomposed by boiling water, whilst the second loses part of its sulphuric acid. 
The more basic salt, {Zr 8 (S0 4 ) 5 (C)Tl) 22 i8Ho0, is prepared by dissolving anhydrous 
zirconium sulphate in five times its weight of water and precipitating with alcohol. 
The precipitate is then dissolved in a little warm water and dialyzed, and in the 
course of a few days the basic salt separates in the form of very characteristic 
spherical crystals which do not lose their shape when dehydrated. According to 
K H. liodd, when a soln. of the basic chloride Zr 5 O 0 Cl 4 . 22 H z O is treated with sul¬ 
phuric acid, or a soluble sulphate, a white, curdy, basic sulphate is precipitated. If 
ammonium sulphate or magnesium sulphate is used, the precipitate first formed 
redissolves until about half the eq. quantity of sulphate has been added. With a 
quantity of sulphate eq. to the chlorine in the basic chloride, the zirconium appears 
to be completely precipitated. The basic sulphate again redissolves in excess of 
the precipitant. In the case of sulphuric acid the precipitate becomes permanent 
with a few drops of acid ; it redissolves, however, in a large excess. To make the 
basic sulphate, the oxychloride is dissolved in 30 times its weight of water and 
2 molar proportions of sulphuric acid are added for each molar proportion of the 
basic sulphate. W. Rosenhain and E. H. Rodd made a basic sulphate by adding 
sodium hydroxide or ammonia to a soln. containing zirconium Bulphate and hydro¬ 
chloric acid until the acidity of the soln. had been so far neutralized that a perma¬ 
nent white precipitate began to form, and then allowing precipitation to continue 
without further addition of alkali. The air-dried precipitate had the composition 
Zi bO h (80 4 ) z .14H z O, 


S0 4 =ZT0.Zr0.0.ZrQ.0.Zr=S0| 
0 — - 0 - 0 


or 


SO *<ZrO> Zr < 


O.ZrO 

O.ZrO 


>so 4 


l * e - zirconyl disulphatozirconake. R. Ruer, and M, Levin boiled for a time a soln. 
of zirconyl chloride mixed with a molar proportion of sulphuric acid, and obtained 
a P r °duot with 48*65 per cent. ZiO a and 19*83 per cent. 80 3 , which corresponds 
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with no definite at. ratio ; but E. H. Rodd boiled a soln. of 6 grins, of octohydrated 
zirconyl chloride with 500 c.c. of water for 6 hrs., and an eq. of dil. sulphuric acid 
was added to the opalescent soln. About 60 per cent, of the zirconia in soln. was 
precipitated as a slimy mass which, when washed and dried in air, formed a hard 
glassy cake with a composition corresponding with disulphatozirconyl zirconate. 
This salt, however, when dried is insoluble in sulphuric acid, is not attacked by 
ammonia, and gives, on ignition, a bard, granular zirconia ; the basic sulphate 
prepared from the basic chloride, Zr 5 0 9 C] 4 . 22 H 20 , is soluble in sulphuric acid, 
decomposed by ammonia, and, on ignition, gives a loose, white powder. 

H. Eiuiornann added alcohol to a cone. aq. soln. of tho sulphate and obtained a basic? 
sulphate with the composition 7Zr0 2 .6S0 3 .14H a O, or zirconium octoxyhcxasulphate, 
Zr 7 0 8 (S0 4 )„. 14H 2 O t or Zr^OH), 9 (SO 4 ) € .GH 2 0. The product dissolves in a small quantity 
of water, a large excess precipitates a morn basin salt leaving a morn acidic Balt in Boln. 
When the alcoholic precipitate is moistened with water, alcohol is given off, making it 
probable, said H. Endemaiin, that some alcohol takes the place of water of crystallization. 
It will be observed that both these salts have the same general formula: Zr n O n f 1 (S0 4 ) rt - lw 
or Zr n (OH)., n f. .(S0 4 ) n —,, and an indefinite number of these might be obtained by varying 
the cone, of the soln.: nZr(S0 4 ) a -b 2(n4 l)U a O«(»H'1)H ,,S0 4 j- Zr n (UM,9i + s(SO A ) nM1 . 
They probably represent vai*ying stages in the hydrolysis of normal zirconium sulphate ; 
and the establishment of their chemical individuality requires something more than 
analysis. 

Complex products of variable composition have been obtained by dissolving 
zirconia in fused potassium hydrosulphate ; and by mixing soln. of potassium 
sulphate and zirconium sulphate. According to J. J. Berzelius, 3 molten potassium 
hydrosulphate dissolves zirconia, forming a clear liquid; if a large excess of the 
hydrosulphate be present, the cold mass dissolves completely in water, but if 
otherwise, the product is decomposed by water into potassium hydrosulphate 
which dissolves, and a complex potassium sulphate which remains undissolved. 
B. Franz boiled the cold cake with dil. sulphuric acid and obtained an insoluble 
basic zirconium sulphate. C. M. Warren fused zirconia mixed with five times 
its weight of potassium hydrosulphate, dissolved the cold mass in an excess of 
sulphuric acid, evaporated the soln. to remove most of the sulphuric acid, and 
mixed the cold product with cold water. The undissolved portion had the com¬ 
position 3K 2 0.3ZrQ 2 .7S0a.DH 2 0 ; the aq. soln. on evaporation furnished a crystal¬ 
line powder with the composition 2K 2 0.6Zr0 2 .7S0 3 .9H 2 0. There is nothing, 
however, to show that chemical individuals are involved. 

According to J. J. Berzelius, when potassium sulphate in crystals or as a sat. 
soln. is added to neutral soln. of zirconium salts the whole of the zirconium in soln. 
is gradually precipitated as a crystalline basic double sulphate; if the soln. be 
acidic, only part of the zirconium is precipitated, but all is deposited when the 
soln. is neutralized with potassium hydroxide. A similar precipitate is formed 
when a soln. of zirconium sulphate is mixed with any salt of potassium. J. J. Ber¬ 
zelius, and R. Hermann represented the composition of the product 
3 Zr 0 2 .S 0 3 .a:H 2 S 04 . The product is sparingly soluble in water, and is redeposited 
when potassium sulphate is added ; if the precipitate be washed with only a small 
portion of water, it dissolves in acids, especially when aided by heat, but if it be 
thoroughly washed, or boiled in water, it becomes nearly insoluble in water or acids, 
and requires cone, acid to dissolve it. When ignited, it loses water and sulphuric 
add, and is virtually insoluble in hot cone, sulphuric acid. Soln. of ammonia or 
potassium carbonate dissolve the Balt imperfectly ; a soln. of ammonium carbonate 
dissolves it, blit on boiling deposits it again in its insoluble condition. C. M. Warren, 
and S. R. Paykull made some observations on this subject. 

A. Rosenheim and P. Frank reported the formation of potassium zirconium 
trioxydisulphate, Zr 2 0 3 (KS0 4 )2.8H 2 0, in small crystalline plates, when a soln. 
of normal potassium sulphate is added to a cold aq. soln. of zirconium sulphate; 
and rubidium zirconium trioxy disulphate, Zr 2 0 3 (RbS0 4 ) 2 .15H 2 0, and caesium 
zirconium trioxydisulphate, Zr 2 0 3 (CsSO 4 ) 2 .11H z O, were made in a similar way. 
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0. Hauser and H. Herzfeld added that the composition of these basic salts is more 
complicated than this. In general, the basic double salts of zirconium sulphate, 
like the basic zirconium sulphates, form colloidal soln. From the hot aq. soln., 
gels are precipitated by electrolytes, and dil. acids. The gels are probably colloidal 
zirconium hydroxide which dissolves only slowly in acids. The composition of 
the basic- double salts of zirconium sulphates is influenced to an unusual degree 
by the temp, and cone, of the soln. In general, the product which separates from 
a weakly acid soln. is more basic than that from a strongly acid soln. According 
to R. Ruer, soln. of both zirconium oxychloride, and nitrate when treated with 
oxalic acid give precipitates soluble in excess ; the reaction does not occur with 
sulphates because the zirconium is masked, being a constituent of the anion, not the 
cation. When the soln. is aged, and hydrolysis has progressed until metazirconio 
acid is formed, the sulphates then give the reaction with oxalic acid. Aged soln. 
of the sulphate, if warm, give precipitates with sulphates which are soluble in an 
excess of the reagent; but freshly prepared soln. of the oxychloride, or nitrate give 
no precipitates with a sulphate. The different behaviour of aged and freshly 
prepared soln. is another complication which hinders the acquisition of clear definite 
knowledge about these salts. A. Rosenheim and P. Frank prepared hydrated 
potassium zirconium tetrasulphate, Zr(KS0 4 ) 4 .3H 2 0, but A. Rosenheim and 
J. Pinsker showed that the proportion of water of crystallization is variable. The 
salt is obtained in aeieular crystals by adding an excess of freshly precipitated 
zirconium hydroxide to a hot cone. soln. of potassium hydrosulphate. The salt 
is hydrolyzed by water at 30°, with the formation of basic salts, but no product 
of definite composition was isolated. A. Rosenheim and P. Frank reported the 
formation of sodium zirconium tetrasulphate, ZT(NaS0 4 )4.4H 2 0 J in acicular crystals 
wlien a cold acid soln. of sodium hydrosulphate is sat. with freshly precipitated 
zirconium hydroxide. The aq. soln. is clear, but slowly hydrolyzes when boiled. 
A. Rosenheim and J. Pinsker obtained the corresponding hydrated ammonium 
zirconium tetrasulphate, Zr(NH 4 S0 4 ) 4 .5H 2 0, from the mother-liquor in the 
preparation of ammonium zirconium octohy dr oxy hexasulphate (q.v.). The salt 
is deposited only when the acidity of the soln. has been increased sufficiently by 
the separation of the basic salt. A. Rosenheim and J. Pinsker obtained tetra- 
potassium zirconium octohydroxypentasulphate, K 4 Zr 4 (0H) 8 (S0 4 ) 5 .8H 2 0, by 
mixing cone, soln, of zirconium sulphate and normal potassium sulphate. 0. Hauser 
and II. Herzfeld prepared a potassium zirconyl sulphate of definite composition, 
K 2 Zr 4 (0H) s (S0 4 ) 5 , dipotassium zirconium octohydroxypentasulphate, by dropping 
a sat. soln. of potassium sulphate into a cone. soln. of tetrahydrated zirconium 
sulphate acidified with sulphuric acid. The corresponding zirconium sulphuric 
acid was not prepared. A. Rosenheim and J. Tinsker obtained a crystalline mass 
of ammonium zirconium octohydroxyhexasulphate, (NH 4 ) 4 Zr 4 (OH) 8 (S0 4 ) 6 .4B2O, 
by evaporating oveT cone. Bulphuric acid, mixed Boln. of 10 grms. anhydrous zir¬ 
conium sulphate in 10 c.c. of water, and 14 grms. of ammonium sulphate in 25 c.c. 
of water. The mother-liquid remaining after the crystalline crusts have separated, 
furnishes ammonium zirconium tetrasulphate. This basic salt is considered 
to be the ammonium salt of a zirconium sulphuric acid obtained by 0. Hauser 
and H. Herzfeld. E. Chauvenet and H. Gueylard measured the f.p. and heats 
developed on mixing soln. of potassium or sodium hydroxide, or aq. ammonia 
with soln. of zirconium sulphate. The resulting curves indicated the existence 
of sodium dizirconyl hexasulphate, 2 Zr 0 S 0 4 .S 03 . 3 Na 2 S 0 4 . 8 H 2 0 ; sodium 
trizirconyl hexasulphate, 3 ZrOSO 4 . 8 O 3 . 2 Na 2 SO 4 . 7 H 2 O ; and sodium trizir- 
3Zr0S0 4 ,Na 2 S0 4 ; potassium trizirconyl tetrasulphate, 
o/0rOSO 4 .K 2 8O 4 .8H 2 O ; ammonium trizirconyl tetrasulphate, 3Zr0S0 4 .(NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 ; 
ammonium zirconyl trisulphate, Zr 0 S 0 4 .S 03 .(NH 4 ) 2 S 0 4 . 3 H 2 0 ; and ammonium 
arconyi tetrasulphate, Zr0S0 4 .80 3 ,2(NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 .3H 2 0, A. Rosenheim and 
. 1 maker did not succeed in isolating basic sodium zirconium sulphates on 
account of their great solubility, L. Fernandes prepared thallons zir co nium 
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tetrasulphate, 2Tl 2 S0 4 .Zr(S0 4 ) 2 .4IIo0; thallous zirconium pentasulphate, 
Tl 2 S0 4 .2Zr(S0 4 )2.RH 2 0; and thallous zirconium enneasulphate > 7 Tl 2 S 04 . 2 Zr(S 04 ) 2 , 

by the crystallization of a mixed soln. of the component sftlts—the first by cooling 
hot soln., the last by evaporation at a low temp. The solubility of the euneasulphate 
expressed in grams of zirconia per 100 c.c. of water was found to be : 

0° 10° 2U° 30* 40° OlP BO" 100° 

ZrO, , • • 6 2 6 2 6 5 7 2 8*5 15*7 24*5 32 0 
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§ 13. Zirconium Carbonates 

, There is no evidence of the formation of normal zirconium carbonate or of normal 
zirconyl carbonate . N. J. Berlin, 1 and 8. R. Paykull found that zirconium hydroxide, 
Zr0 2 .H 2 0, readily absorbs carbon dioxide from the atm. F. P. Venable and 
A. W. Belden found that basic carbonates of widely varying composition are formed 
when carbon dioxide is passed over the hydroxide at l(jo°-150 D . Over 16 per cent, 
of the gas may be so absorbed, and a part is given oil when the product is similarly 
heated in a current of air; 7 per cent, of carbon dioxide may be absorbed when 
the gas is bubbled through water in which the hydroxide is suspended. 
M. H, Klaproth, and L. N. Vauquelin regarded the white powder which is obtained 
when a cold soln, of a zirconium salt is treated with potassium carbonate as a 
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carbonate; and R. Hermann’s analysis of the precipitate washed with cold water, 
and dried at 17*5° over sulphuric acid, corresponded with 3 ZrO 2 .CO 2 . 6 H 2 O. 
A. Mandl also prepared a basic carbonate by passing carbon dioxide through 
an aq. soln. oi zirconium nitrate and ammonium carbonate. The white flocculent 
basic carbonate precipitated by the alkali carbonate is Boluble in an excess of the 
precipitant; and when boiling water is poured over the precipitate carbon dioxide 
is evolved. 

According to J. J. Berzelius, zirconium hydroxide dissolves very slowly and 
imperfectly in a soln. of ammonium carbonate, but the basic carbonate dissolves 
more readily. When the soln. is boiled zirconium hydroxide, free from carbonate, 
is deposited—as a white powder from the soln, in ammonium hydrocarbonatc, 
and in gelatinous masses from the soln. of the normal carbonate. It iB assumed 
that the solute is a basic ammonium zirconium carbonate. Analogous results were 
obtained with the alkali carbonates, forming sodium zirconium carbonate , or potassium 
zirconium carbonate. No chemical individual has been definitely established. 
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§ 14. Zirconium Nitrates 

J. J. Berzelius 1 evaporated a soln. of zirconium hydroxide in nitric acid, and 
obtained a yellow, sticky mass with a sour taste, and which, when dried at a temp, 
below 100 °, is completely soluble in water. The aq. soln. can dissolve a large 
additional quantity of zirconium hydroxide, forming a basic salt. Consequently, 
ft comparatively large quantity of alkali-lye can be added to a soln. of the nitrate 
before a permanent precipitate occurs. L. N. Vauquelin said that water dissolves 
only a portion of the residue left on evaporating the nitric acid soln. to dryness. 
Basic nitrates, 3 Zr 0 2 . 2 N 2 05 , and Zr0 2 .N 2 0 6 , were reported by R. Hermann, and 
S. It. Paykull, but these products represent indefinite stages in the hydrolysis of 
the nitrate. M. Weibull evaporated a soln. of zirconium hydroxide in nitric acid 
at 65°, and obtained a white powder with the composition Zr 0 (N 0 8 ) 2 . 2 H z 0 , 
dihydrated zirconyl nitrate ; A. Rosenheim and P. Frank obtained a crystalline 
mass of the same composition by evaporating the soln. over sulphuric acid. 
M. Weibull evaporated the soln. at 100 °, and obtained a glassy mass with the 
composition of zirconyl hydroxynitrate, Zr0(0H)N0 3 . When the powdered 
zirconyl nitrate is dissolved in boiling alcohol and the soln, treated with ether, a 
white powder with the composition Zr 2 O 3 (N 0 a) 2 . 5 H 2 O, or dibydrated zirconyl 
hydroxyxutrate, Zr 0 ( 0 H)N 03 . 2 H z 0 , is formed ( vide infra). It is readily soluble 
in water. E, Chauvenet and L. Nicolle could not make the normal nitrate 
by evaporating a Boln. of zirconium nitrate in nitrio acid in a current of carbon 
dioxide sat. with nitric acid fumes. The dehydration is always accompanied by 
the loss of nitric aoid. The product was always hemihept&hydrated zirconyl 
nitrate, Zr 0 (N 0 3 ) 2 . 3 jH 2 0 J when the evaporation was conducted below 10 °, and 
ArO(NO a ) 2 .2H z O, w hcn above that temp, (vide infra). A. Mandl failed to make 
the normal nitrate by evaporating a nitric acid soln. of zirconium hydroxide at 
. ; , 8i milar results were obtained when the soln. was mixed with potassium 

nitrate, and no double salt was formed. A. Muller was unable to make a nitrate 
of constant composition, and he said that during the evaporation of soln., the salt 
undergoes hydrolysis, nitric acid escapes, and the product obtained is always a 
mixture of the hydroxide and nitrate in varying proportions. The products 
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when treated with water furnish opalescent, partly colloidal sola. Reports ol 
pmtahydrated zirconium nitrate , Zr(N0 3 ) 4 .5H20 > by R, Hermann, M. Weibull, 
S. R. Paykull, and A. Rosenheim and P. Frank, formed in hygroscopic prisms 
by evaporating a nitric acid soln. of zirconium hydroxide over phosphorus 
pentoxide and sodium hydroxide, probably refer to an acidic zirconyl nitrate, 
ZrO(N0 3 ) 2 .2HNO 3 .4H 2 O. Commercial zirconium nitrate is an indefinite basic 
salt. E. Ldwenstein measured the vap. press, of the so-called pentahydrated 
zirconium nitrate, when confined over sulphuric acid of different cone., and found 
that the dihydrated and anhydrous salts were formed. 

C. L. Wagner examined the gradual hydrolysis of soln. of zirconium nitrate by 
means of the ultramicroscope and obtained results like those with ferric chloride. 
W. Ramsay andF. L. Usher exposed soln. of zirconium nitrate to radium emanation 
and obtained carbon oxide gases which he attributed to the degradation of zirconium 
to carbon. The hypothesis has not been confirmed. E. Chauvenet and L. Niculle 
found that dihydrated zirconyl nitrate remains unaltered in air, and does not fume 
if entirely freed from adsorbed nitric acid. A mol of the dihydrate was mixed 
with n mol a of water and the lieat of soln, of the mixture determined : 

n .... 0 1 1C 217 2-70 4 

Heat of soln. . . 2-17 -0-50 -1-92 -2-77 -3-95 -5 90 

The resulting curve gave one break corresponding with the herniheptahy drate. 
This hydrate is readily formed at 0° ; it is unstable at 10° ; and it ettlorcsces at 
ordinary temp, forming the dihydrate. When zirconyl nitrate is dissolved 
in water it is slowly hydrolyzed, forming a precipitate with the composition 
ZrO(N0 3 )o.Zr0 2 .nH 2 0, or Zr0(H0)N0 3 .MJI 2 0. The rate of hydrolysis is repre¬ 
sented by the conductivity of the 0‘0lJV-soln. at 29-5°. A few minutes after the 
preparation the conductivity was 505*19, which rose to 554 in a few hours, and to 
600 in a few days. The conductivity thereafter remained constant for some 
months. The 0-OlAT-soln. of zirconyl nitrate was treated with a 0-01 A r -soln. of 
sodium hydroxide, and the conductivity determined after each addition. The 
resulting curve had two breaks corresponding respectively with the reactions 
Zr0(N0 3 )n+Na0H—NaNO 3 +ZrO(0H)NO 3 , and ZrO(NO 3 ) 2 +2NaOH-2NaNO 3 
+Zr0 2 H-H 2 0. Cryoscopic measurements gave the mol. wt. 92*9 instead of 206-6; 
this means that the original mol. breaks down into three parts. Hence, it was in¬ 
ferred that the dissociation of the soln. yields Zr(0H) 3 N0 3 .HN0 3 . E. Chauvenet 
and L. Nicolle measured the effect of heating zirconyl nitrate at different temp., and 
found that at 120° in the presence of nitric acid vap., the dehydration is accom¬ 
panied by a loss of nitric acid to form a basic nitrate 3Zr0(N0 3 ) 2 .Zr02.7H 2 0 ; and 
when the dehydration occurs in air, there is formed at 110°, the basic nitrate 
2ZrO(N0 3 ) 2 .Zr0 3 .7H 2 0; at 150°, Zr0(N0 3 ) 3 .2Zr0 2 .4H 2 0 ; at 215°, Zr0(N0 3 ) 2 . 
7Zr0 2 .5H 2 0; at 250°, ZrO(N 03 ) 2 . 10 Zr 0 2 . 4 H 2 0 ; and above this temp,, zirconia 
is formed. These products probably represent mixtures and not chemical 
individuals. W. Biltz dialyzed soln. of zircouyl nitrate and found that in about 
5 days the outside wateT was free from nitric acid ; and the resulting hydrosol 
was clear in transmitted light and turbid in reflected light. The sol. is flocculated 
by electrolytes; and the gold number is between 0*046 and 0-09. S. Meyer 
measured the magnetic susceptibility of zirconium nitrate. A. Kolb prepared 
dihydrated zirconyl diamminonitrate, Zr0(NO 3 ) 2 .2NH 8 .2H 2 0, by the action of 
ammonia on zirconyl nitrate. The white crystalline mass is slightly hygroscopic, 
and is stable in air. 
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$ 15. Zirconium Phosphates 

The solubilities of zirconium in phosphoric acid, and of ziTConia in fused sodium 
ammonium phosphate have been previously discussed; similarly also with the 
adsorption of phosphoric acid by colloidal zirconium dioxide. P. Hautefeuille 
and J. Margottet 1 heated zirconia with phosphoric acid to a temp. Bhorb of 
dehydration and found 100 parts of the acid dissolved 2 parts of the oxide. On 
cooling, two kinds of octahedral crystals separated out—one kind were doubly re¬ 
fracting, the other kind, singly refracting. The empirical formula was 2Zr0 2 .P 2 0 3 , 
or (Zr0) 2 P 2 0 7 , zirconyl pyrophosphate. The crystals were not attacked by acids 
or potassium hydrosulphate, but were easily decomposed by fusion with alkali 
carbonates, giving insoluble alkali zirconatcs which could be freed from phosphoric 
acid by washing. A. Knop fused zirconia with sodium ammonium phosphate 
at a high temp, for some time, and lixiviated the cold mass with dil. hydrochloric 
acid. The rectangular parallclopipedal crystals resembled those of sodium 
zirconium phosphate. The analyses corresponded with Zr0 2 .P 2 0 3 , corresponding 
cither with zirconium pyrophosphate, ZrP 2 0 7 , or zirconyl metaphosphate, 
Zr0(P0 3 )2. It. Hermann obtained a product with the composition Zr0 2 .P 2 0 6 , 
by dropping a soln. of zirconyl chloride into one of ammonium dihydrophosphate. 
M. Weibull added an aq. soln. of zirconyl chloride to an excess of a soln. of sodium 
hydrosulphate and obtained a white precipitate with the composition ZrP 2 0 7 .2H 2 0 ; 
and a similar product, ZrP 2 0 7 .l|H 2 0, was obtained by dropping a soln. of zirconium 
sulphate into one of sodium dihydropyrophosphate. These results show that 
when a soln. of a zirconyl salt is added to an excess of a soln. of a phosphate, 
either zirconium pyrophosphate, or zirconyl metaphosphate is formed—analysis 
does not distinguish between them. E. Wedekind and H. Rheinholdt supposed 
that zirconium hydrophosphate, Zr(HP0 4 ) 2 , is formed. C. E F. Lund ell and 
II. B. Knowles assumed that the secondary phosphate is precipitated by sodium 
hydrophosphate in acid soln., and when the product is ignited, it yields the normal 
pyrophosphate. J. H. de Boer and A. E. van Arkel said that zirconium is pre¬ 
cipitated as the hydrophosphate from strongly acidic soln., which is insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid but soluble in hydrofluoric acid. Hence zirconium can be sepa¬ 
rated as the hydrophosphate from all metals except hafnium. The hydrophosphate 
is soluble in oxalic acid, and in cone, sulphuric and phosphoric acids only when 
freshly precipitated. The oxalic acid soln. is decomposed by heat or by the addi¬ 
tion of alcohol or the mineral acids, and the soln. in sulphuric or phosphoric acid is 
decomposed by dilution. Alkali-lye converts the phosphate into hydroxide super¬ 
ficially, but complete decomposition is obtained in the presence of a substance 
capable of dissolving the hydroxide in alkaline soln., thus the aliphatic oxy-acids— 
e.g. tartaric, malic or lactic acid- alcohols with at least two hydroxyl groups on 
neighbouring carbon atoms— e.g. glycerol, dextrose, sucrose, pyrocatechol, and 
pyrogallol—and hydrogen dioxide. The hydrogen dioxide soln. precipitates the 
hydroxide when heated, and a perzirconate when alcohol is added; the other soln, 
yield the hydroxide when they are partially neutralized with acid—preferably after 
precipitating the phosphoric acid with barium chloride. G. von Hevesy and 
K. Kimura found the zirconyl dihydrophosphate, ZrO(H 2 P0 4 ) 2 , is precipitated 
from GA-HCl soln.; and its solubility is 0 00012 and 0*00023 mol per litre respec¬ 
tively in 6 N- and lOiV-HCl. On ignition, the phosphate loses 2 mols. of water 
forming zirconyl metaphosphate. The relation between the temp, and the progress 
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of the reaction, Zi0(H 2 P0 4 ) 2 ->ZrO(P0 3 ) 2 , and similarly with the hafnium salt, 
are shown in Fig. 7. 

It. Hermann, and S. R. Paykull mixed soln. of Bodium hydrophosphate and 
zirconyl chloride, and obtained a product with the composition 5ZrO2.4P3O5.8H2O ; 
M. Weibull mixed soln. of zirconyl chloride and sodium phosphate and obtained a 

product with the composition 5ZrO2.3P2O5.9H3O 
2*0 1 —[—|—|— | —|— | — | — j - ^| when dried at 100° ; and by adding a soln. of 

zirconyl chloride to one of sodium phosphate or 

— of phosphoric acid, the product had the compo- 
sition 3ZrO2.2P2O5.5H2O. These results show 

“ that a basic zirconium phosphate may be formed, 
but until the products are more closely examined, 
“ the conditions better defined, and the previous 

— history of the zirconium salt soln. indicated, the 
’/ w° zoo 0 3oo° 40p° 500 a 600° nature of these phosphates cannot be stated. 

_ „ mi * * m — J. J. Berzelius found that zirconia dissolved 

ture on the Reaction: slowly 111 molten sodium ammonium phosphate, 

R0(H a I’O 4 ) x —^It0(P0 3 ) B . and A. Knop kept the molten mixture at a 

white heat for two hours, and after washing the 
cold mass with dil, hydrochloric acid, and removing the amorphous portion, 
he obtained a mass consisting of small colourless crystals in the form of rectan¬ 
gular parallelopipeds which acted on polarized light. The composition corre¬ 
sponded with Na 2 0.4Zr02.3P 2 0 6) i.c. with NaZr 2 (P0 4 ) 3 , sodium zirconium 
triorthophosphate, 

Na-PO < Zr ^ r0 ‘ 

JSa * U4< Zr=PO t 


L. Troost and L. OuvraTd obtained a similar Balt by using sodium metaphosphate 
and sodium chloride as a flux. G. Wunder regarded the crystals as tetragonal 
combinations of prisms and basic pinacoids. A. Knop found the sp. gr. to be 
3-12-314. When fused with potassium carbonate, crystalline zirconia was formed, 
but the phosphate is not decomposed by fused borax at a w hite-heat. L. Troost and 
L. Ouvrard found that when molten potassium metaphosphate is sat. with zirconia, 
zirconium chloride, or zirconium phosphate, and the cold mass extracted with 
acidulated water, the crystalline powder has an analogous composition, potassium 
zirconium triorthophosphate, KP0 4 (ZrP0 4 ) 2 . The trigonal crystals have a 
sp. gr. 3-18, Both salts aie insoluble in simple acids and in aqua regia. L. Troost 
and L. Ouvrard also reported that a salt with the composition 6Na 2 0.3Zr0 2 .4P 2 0 B , 
corresponding with sodium zirconium octa-orthophosphate, (Na 2 P0 4 )2=Zr{P0 4 
==:Zr=(Na2p0 4 ) 2 } 2 , is formed by dissolving zirconium chloride in a fused mixture 
of sodium chloride and molten sodium pyrophosphate and extracting the 
mass with water. The hexagonal plates are optically biaxial; and they act 
slightly on polarized light; the sp. gr. is 2*88; and the salt is soluble in 
acids. If a large proportion of Bodium chloride be UBed in the preceding 
mixture, the product has a composition 4Na 2 0.Zr02.2P 2 05, corresponding 
with sodium zirconium tetxa-orthophosphate, Zr(Na 2 P0 4 ) 4 . The crystals act 
energetically on polarized light, and have longitudinal extinction. Their 
sp.- gr. is 2-43 ; and they are soluble in acids. L. Troost and L. Ouvrard fused 
a zirconium salt with potassium pyrophosphate or potassium hydrophosphate 
and potassium chloride ; and on extracting the cold mass with water, they obtained 
a crystalline powder of the composition K2O.ZrO3.P2O5, corresponding with 
potassium zirconium diorthophosphate, Zr(KP0 4 ) 2 , The hexagonal plates have a 
sp. gr. 3*08 ; they were soluble in hot cone, nitric acid. If a large proportion of 
potassium chloride be employed, the same salt is obtained along with another 
consisting of tetragonal crystals the composition of which was not determined. If 
potassium orthophosphate be used in place of the pyrophosphate, the results were 
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indefinite; but if potassium chloride was also added, the same results were obtained 
as with the pyrophosphate, 0 . Baring reported potassium calcium phosphato- 
zirconate, Ca 3 (P04) 2 (Ca0)2(K 2 0) 2 ,Zr02, analogous with the corresponding 
phosphatosilicate. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

HAFNIUM 

§ 1. The History ol Hafnium and Celtium 

In 1911, G. IJrbain 1 announced the discovery of a new element in some residues 
remaining after the separation of the lutecium-ytterbium fractions of the rare 
earths. He called it celtium. Subsequent observations showed that all the 
evidence in favour of this element was worthless. In May, 1922, A. Dauvillier 
found that the X-ray spectrum of these residues was in agreement with the presence 
of an element, atomic number 72, and G. Urbain applied the old term to the new 
element. The nco-celtium was not obtained in sufficient quantity, or sufficiently 
purified, to enable any other unequivocal statement to be made of its properties. 
Meanwhile, January, 1923, D. Coster and G. von Heveay 2 reported a now element, 
discovered during their investigation of the zirconium minerals in quest of an 
element belonging to the zirconium family, and with an at. number 72, to fill 
the corresponding gap in the periodic table. The at. wt. is between 174 and 180. 
The new element was called hafnium, Hf— from Hafnia , an ancient name for 
Copenhagen. G. von Hevcsy has summarized the known facts about hafnium in 
hia Rccherchvs stir les proprietes du hafnium (Ivobcnhavn, 1925); 3 and H. Rose 
in his Das Hafnium (Braunschweig, 192G). 

After the discovery of hafnium, a controversy followed as to the priority of G. Urbain’s 4 
discovery— vide rare earths (5. 38, 25). G. Urbain claimed that he was the original dis¬ 
co veror of element 72. and that it should bo called celtium. If the spirit of L. F. 8 van berg 
were able to take part in the controversy, perhaps noriiim would bo advocated; if tha 
of H. C. Sorby, jargomum; if that of A H. Church, nigrum; and if those of K. A. Hoff¬ 
mann and W. Frandfcl, euxmium. 
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§ 2. The Occurrence of Hafnium 

D. Coster and G. von Heveay i found up to 30 per cent, of hafnium in the 
different zirconium minerals investigated. These minerals were from Norway, 
Greenland, Italy, France, Russia, Ceylon, Brazil, and North Carolina. At least 
1 per cent, of hafnium was found in commercial zirconium preparations, and 
(J. von Heveay and V. T. Jantzen found typical thorium minerals—thorite, 
thorianite, and orangite—to be free from hafnium. Minerals like baddeleyite and 
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favas contain 1 to 2 per cent, of hafnium, while the most common silicates, and 
the zircons have between 1 and 7 per cent. The ratio HfO a : Zr0 2 was found to 
be appreciably greater in zirconium minerals than in less siliceous minerals. 
V. M. Goldschmidt and L. Th omasa en found the richest hafnium content in the 
secondary minerals like alviie, regarded as zirconium thorium hafnium orthosilicate , 
(Z^Hf.ThjOo.SiOa, and in cyrtolite , nageile , and malacone . A specimen of the 
cyrtolite from liockport, Mass., had 40 per cent, zirconium and 10 per cent, of 
hafnium. A. Piutti reported that Vesuvian zircon contains one per cent, of 
hafnium. E. and G. Urbain discussed the presence of both hafnium and the 
yttrium elements in some zirconium minerals, and found that the more hafnium 
is present the larger the proportion of rare earths. G. von Hevesy found that 
some historical preparations of zirconium from chemical museums contained 
1 to 5 per cent, of hafnium. The relative amounts of the other members of the 
thorium family in the earth's crust, estimated by F. W. Clarke, and J. Joly, 
give silicon, Si, 27*7 per cent.; titanium, Ti, 0*46 per cent. ; zirconium, Zr, 0-017 
per cent.; hafnium, Hf, over 0-002 per cent.; and thorium, Th, 0-002 per cent. 
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§ 3. The Extraction of Hafnia 

Hafnium is easily separated from the rare-earth elements ; and it was isolated 
by using methods employed foT separating zirconium from thorium and titanium. 
According to G. von Hevesy and Y. T, Jantzen, the mineral alvite was fused with 
ammonium hydrofluoride, and extracted repeatedly with boiling water, which 
dissolves very considerable amounts of ammonium Quosilicate, and zirconium, 
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hafnium, titanium, niobium, tantalum, vanadium, germanium, iron, and manga¬ 
nese, some of which are present only in very minute quantities, Thorium, the 
higher homologue of hafnium, and also the rare-earth elements present, remain 
insoluble, together with unattacked mineral and insoluble zirconium and hafnium 
fluoride compounds, such as sodium fluozirconate. Zirconium and hafnium can 
be separated by methods based on differences in the solubilities or vap. press, of 
corresponding compounds and partly on differences in their basicities. Accord¬ 
ing to G. von Hevesy, the most practical method of separation is the crystalliza¬ 
tion of the double fluorides of potassium or ammonium. The mineral is melted 
with potassium hydrofluoride, and the hexnfluozirconate extracted with boiling 
water, in which this compound is soluble to the extent of 25 per cent. On cooling, 
the greater part of the salt crystallizes out. G. von Hevesy and E. Madsen 
converted the product into the sulphate and then into the oxychloride, which 
is recrystallized, or treated with sulphur dioxide, which precipitates the hafnium 
and zirconium from the boiling soln., leaving most of the iron in soln. The 
double fluorides are best obtained by wanning the dioxides with ammonium 
fluoride and hydrofluoric acid. The salt resulting from the fusion is unsuitable. 
The zirconium double fluoride being less soluble (2*6 per cent, at 20°) than the 
hafnium double fluoride (nearly 3 per cent, at 20°), the latter accumulates 
in the mother-liquor. Still more convenient is the crystallization of the highly 
soluble (NH 4 ) 2 ZrF 0 , soluble at 20° to the extent of 26 per cent. The ammonium 
double fluoride of hafnium crystallizes in prismatic (pseudo hexagonal) crystals. 
The hafnium content i3 raised from 2 to 5 per cent, to 38 per cent, by fractionation 
of the ammonium compounds, and the subsequent fractionation of the potassium 
compounds furnishes a hafnium salt of 09-9 per cent, purity, The separation is 
controlled by X-ray spectroscopy and density determinations of the dioxides 
since the hafnia content x is obtained from the observed density D by 
5-73)/0'394. M. Marquis and P. and G. Urbain separated hafnium 
from malacone by the following process : 

Small quantities of the mineral can be decomposed by fusion with potassium hydro* 
sulphate; with large quantities of material it is better to decompose with sulphuric acid 
although some of the mineral remains unaffected. The excess of acid is expelled by 
hoat and the soluble sulphates are extracted, leaving silica. Solid potassium sulphate 
is added in excess to the concentrated soln. of sulphates to precipitate zirconium and 
hafnium as insoluble sulphates. Tho precipitate is washed with cold saturated potassium 
sulphate soln. Although the solubilities of the two double sulphates differ appreciably 
they are unsuitable for fractionation because they are hydrolyzed to basic salts in water 
and are only stable in strongly acid Boln, Saturated sodium carbonate forms double 
carbonates with zirconium and hafnium, but when a mixture of salts is treated with sodium 
carbonate, zirconium is extracted first. Alkali precipitates zirconium before hafnium 
from simple salt mixtures, and hafnium before zirconium from mixtures of complex salts. 
A Berios of fractions of tho double carbonates in order of increasing hafnium content is 
treated with the same amount of sodium hydroxide. In each fraction the ratio Ilf/Zr is 
greater in the preoipitate than in the mother liquor. The precipitate is filtered off, dissolved 
in sulphuric acid, and neutralized until a cloudy precipitate persists; this soln. is then 
added to the mother-liquor from the precipitate in the succeeding stage of the fractionation. 
In this way hafnium preparations can be obtained in which the strong spectrum lines of 
zirconium are only faintly observed. 

Another suitable method of separation is the crystallization of the ammonium- 
zirconium oxalate.' A soluble zirconium salt, like the sulphate, is precipitated with 
ammonia, the hydroxide dissolved in an excess of oxalic acid and neutralized with 
ammonia. By crystallizing the oxalate formed, hafnium accumulates in the mother- 
liquor. Crystallizing the oxychlorides from about 12A-HC1 gives better results 
than the oxalate method. If the acid be less than 9N-HC1, no separation occurs. 
The hafnium accumulates in the crystals. 

Less satisfactory is the result of the crystallization of the complex sulphate, 
like the ammonium salt of zirconium and sulphuric acid. The hafnium concentrates 
in the mother-liquor. To purify zirconium from iron and other impurities it can 
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be converted into the oxychloride. By repeatedly crystallizing this compound 
from hydrochloric acid pure zirconium is retained. Hafnium oxychloride is less 
Boluble than zirconium oxychloride; thus while purifying zirconium from iron, 
its hafnium content is raised at the same time. For example, starting from 
100 g. ZrOCl 2 containing 1 per cent, hafnium, the 30 g. oxychloride residue obtained 
after ten successive crystallizations contained a little over 2 per cent, of hafnium. 
Hafnium is more basic than zirconium, and accordingly, when precipitating a soln. 
of a zirconium salt with ammonia the first precipitate contains less hafnium than 
the successive ones. For example, when precipitating one-half of an oxychloride 
soln. containing 1 per cent, hafnium with dil. ammonia, the precipitate contains 
only 0-8 per cent., whilst the hafnium content of the soln. is increased to 1-2 per 
cent. This difference can he somewhat increased by the presence of large 
amounts of ammonium chloride in the soln. By boiling a soln. of zirconium and 
hafnium with sodium thiosulphate, zirconium being more strongly hydrolyzed, 
the first precipitate contains a larger amount of zirconium than the successive 
ones. From a soln. of zirconium sulphate, diluted about 1 : 40, a basic zirconium 
compound precipitates on standing a few days at 39-5°. Also with this process, 
like many similar ones, the precipitate contains slightly more zirconium than the 
soln. G. von Hevesy and V. T. Jantzen found that in the fractional crystallization 
it is better to work with ammonium fluozirconate and fluohafniate than with the 
potassium salts. The ammonium fluohafniate collects in the mother-liquor and the 
ammonium fluosilieate and fluozirconate with the crystals. When a mixture of 
hafnium and columbium double fluorides is heated carefully, and afterwards treated 
with boiling water and acid ammonium fluoride, only the hafnium Balt dissolves. 
This enables columbium and hafnium to be separated. The precipitation as basic 
chloride; and with hydrogen dioxide ; and organic acids—benzoic, salicylic, or 
tartaric acid—did not give good results. D. Coster and G. von Hevesy recom¬ 
mended precipitating the oxychlorides to separate iron, aluminium, etc. The 
mixture of hafnium and zirconium oxychlorides is dissolved in 50 parts by weight 
of alcohol and 125 parts by weight of ethsr are added. The zirconium concen¬ 
trates in the precipitate, hafnium in the mother-liquor. Acetone may also be 
used as precipitant. Amongst all the precipitation methods, said G. von Hevesy, 
preference is to be given to the fractional precipitation by adding Bodium phoB- 
phafce to the soln. in cone, nitric acid. The eighth fraction contained less than 
onc-tenth the amount of hafnium present in the first precipitate. J. H. de Boer 
and A. E. van Arkel found that the compounds of hafnium tetrachloride with 
phosphorus pentachloride and oxychloride are more volatile than is the case with 
the corresponding zirconium compounds, and hence hafnium concentrates in the 
earlier fractions. D. H. Drophy and W. P. Davey found that zirconium citrate is 
relatively insoluble in pure water, while hafnium citrate is quite soluble. Zirconium 
citrate is also soluble in ammonium hydroxide or in an excess of citric acid. By 
adding a limited amount of an aq. soln. of citric acid to a soln. of crude zirconium 
nitrate, a precipitate of pure zirconium citrate is obtained which was identified 
by its X-ray absorption spectrum. X-ray absorption spectra of the water-soluble 
citrate showed the presence of hafnium. The conditions of the separation are 
such that although the precipitate is free from hafnium the soluble portion con¬ 
tains some zirconium. A number of methods of separating hafnium has been 
patented by the Naamlooze Vennootschap Gloeilampenfabrieken. This finn has 
also patented the use of hafnium nitrate admixed with tungstic oxide for making 
lamp filaments. The hafnium is supposed to prevent the recrystallization of the 
tungsten produced by reduction in hydrogen. 
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{ 4. Hafnium and its Properties 

Metallic hafnium was prepared by reducing a hydrofluohafniate with sodium. 
A. E. van Arkel and J. H. de Boer made hafnium by passing the vapour of the 
tetraiodide over a heated tungsten filament —vide titanium ; and J. H. do Boer 
reduced the tetrachloride with sodium. The metal has the same crystal structure 
as zirconium, for, according to W. Noethling and J. Tolksdorf, it crystallizes in 
the hexagonal system, and the X-radiogram shows that the side of the unit 
triangular prism is 3-32 A., and the height, 5-46 A., so that the axial ratio 
a:c=l:l'64. The at. vol. is therefore. 15-7. J. H. de Boer found the sp. gr. 
to be 12*1. A. E. van Arkel and J. IT. do Boer found hafnium to be denser than 
zirconium, and also to possess a higher m.p.; and a higher electron emission. 
According to S. Meyer, hafnium is diamagnetic. 

D. Coster and G. von Hcvesy measured the X-ray spectra of a number of 
zirconium minerals, and found some characteristic lines in the L-series belonging 
to no known element. The wave-lengths interpolated from the two elements 
before and after the element with the atomic number 72, correspond closely with 
the observed lines, namely, a-1565 ; a,=1576 ; 0=1371 ; £,=1350 ; y=1177 
X-uniis. A. ZaceJc found 

n i ", 0| Pa P.i 

A . 150014 1070-70 1370 17 1341) 1 1323-6 

y/lt . . . 24 122 24 041 25-789 25-990 20-239 

where E denotes Rydberg’s constant, and y, the vibration frequency, the reciprocal 
of the wave-length. TJ. Coster examined the L-series of the X-ray spectrum. The 
X-ray method was employed for the quantitative determination of hafnium by 
using a known amount of the neighbouring element, 73—tantalum—and compar¬ 
ing the intensities of the lines of tantalum with those of the unknown element. 
H. M. Hansen and S. Werner measured 760 lines in the arc spectrum, and 683 in 
the spark spectrum of hafnium, and these all lie in the region 2253-95 A. and 
7240-9 A. None of the lines ascribed to celtium was detected in the preparation 
of hafnium. Some of the weaker lines recorded by early investigation of zirconium 
really belong to hafnium, because the preparations all contained that element. 
J. Bardet also studied the arc spectrum. The X-ray spectra were examined by 
G. Urbain and A. Dauvillier, and B. B, Ray. D. Coster, and Y. Nishina measured 
the wave-lengths of the sixteen principal emission lines of the L-series, and two 
lines of the ill-series. The A-absorption limit was also measured by D. Coster, and 
Y. Nishina, and the /^adsorption limit by M. de Broglie and J. Cabrera. The 
energy levels of the atoms of related elements have been computed. 
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§ 5. The Salts ol Hafnium 

The chemical properties of hafnium come between those of zirconium and 
thorium, but are much nearer those of zirconium. Any reaction characteristic 
of zirconium is also characteristic of hafnium, F. Steidler compared reactions with 
purified zirconium and purified hafnium—precipitation with potassium oxalate, 
rubidium chloride, ammonium fluoride, picric acid, and a-nitroso-jB-naphthol— 
but not the slightest difference could be detected. The high m.p. and light 
emisaivity of zirconia are shared by hafnia— halnium dioxide, HfO z ; and the 
electronic emission of the heated metal exhibited by zirconium is also shown by 
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hafnium and its compounds, G. von Heresy and V. Berglund prepared the 
oxide by igniting the sulphate at 1000°. The sp. gr. at 20° is 9-68 when that of 
zirconia is 5*73. The oxides prepared from the basic- Bulphate or oxychlorides 
are 0*2 lower. The hafnia content, x, of zirconia can be found with a fair degree 
of accuracy from the sp. gr. of the oxides prepared from the normal sulphate 
by x—(l) —5*731 )/0*0394. The mol. vol. of hafnia is 21*76, that of zirconia 
21*50. Contrasting the sp. gr. and mol. vol. of some related oxides : 

TiO a Zr0 2 HfO a ThO, 

Specific gravity . • . 4*26 6-73 9-08 10-22 

Molecular volume . . 18-8 21-5 21-7 26-8 

F. Henning gave 2812° for the estimated m p. of the dioxide. The magnetic 
susceptibility of hafnia found by G. von Hevesy is —0-110 X10“° units per 
gram, sn that the oxide is diamagnetic. The solubilities of some hafnium com¬ 
pounds are greater than those of zirconium and thorium; thus, the solubility 
of ammonium hexafluohabiiate, (NH 4 ) 2 HfF fl , is greater than that of the corre¬ 
sponding fluothoriate, or fluozirconate. G. von Hevesy and co-workers found the 
solubility of ammonium hexafluohafniate, (NH 4 ) 2 HfF 6j in water to be atO°, 1*807 
mol and 0*890 mol respectively of NH j and Hf per litre; and at 20°, 28*32 mol 
and 1125 mol respectively; and of ammonium heptafluohafniate, (NH 4 ) iT HfF 7j 
at 0°, 1*230 mol and 0*123 mol respectively of NH 3 and Hf per litre, and at 20 Q 
respectively 1*756 and 0*588. For the solubility of ammonium heptafluohafniate 
in ammonium fluoride at 20 Q : 

Mol of NH 4 F per litre 0 0-992 1-971 5-01 

Mol Hf per litre . 0-588 0-201 0-1080 0*0258 

The effect of temp, on the solubilities of the two ammonium fluohafniates is indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 1, along with the solubilities for the corresponding zirconium salts ; 



Fig. L —Effect of Temperature on the Fig. 2. —Effect of Ammonium Fluoride on 

Solubilities of the Ammonium Fluozir- the Solubilities of Ammonium JH'opba- 
conates and Fluohafniates. fluozirconate and lieptafluoliafniate. 

and the effect of increasing the cone, of the ammonium fluoride on the solubilities 
of the heptafiuohafniates and the heptafluozirconates at 20° is shown in Fig, 2. 
The mutual solubility of the hexa- and hepta-fluohafmates in water at 20° is illus¬ 
trated by Fig. 3. The solid phases are indicated in the diagram. The solubility of 
potassium hexafluohafniate, K^HfFg, in 0-1252V-HF and 5*89iV-ITF is respectively 
1*008 and 1*942 mol per litre at 20°. Comparing the solubilities of the family 
group in 0125JV-HF at 20° excepting the value for K 2 SiF 0 which refers to water 

,, , K J 9IF « K,T1F, K,ZrF, K,H1F, K/J'liF, 

bolubility , 000544 00483 00655 0 1008 Insoluble 

The X-radiogram of ammonium heptafluohafniate by O. Hassel and H. Mark 
indicates that the elementary cubic cell has a side of 9'40 A., and contains 4 uiols. 
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Of 

Mols/m)jHfF 7 

Mutual Solubili- 
of Ammonium 
Hexa- and Heptafluo 
hafniates. 


Fig. 3. 
ties 


The mol. vol. is 125-7, and that of the corresponding zirconium salt, 123-9. 
G. von Hevesy gave 1*461 for the maximum and 1*449 for the minimum refractive 
index of the monoclinic crystals of potassium hexafliiohafniate; 1*403 for the 
octahedral crystals of potassium heptafluohafniate; and 1*426 for thoBe of 
ammonium heptafluohafniate. Like zirconium tetra¬ 
chloride, hafnium tetrachloride volatilizes appreciably 
at 250°, and the first distillate contains rather more 
zirconium than the original mixture; hafnyl chloride, 
HfOCl 2 , is less soluble than the corresponding zirconyl 
chloride, ZrOCk ; hafnium iodide, Hfl 4 , was prepared by 
J. H. de Boer. If ether be added to an alcoholic soln. 
of hafnyl chloride, a higher basic hafnium oxychloride, 
Hf^C^Clfj.SHaD, is formed less soluble than the corre¬ 
sponding zirconium compound, and the fact can be 
used in purifying cone, hafnium preparations from zir¬ 
conium. As the cone, of the acid increases, the solubility 
first rapidly and later slowly decreases ; but after the 
cone, of about 9 mol per litre is attained an increase of 
the solubility with increasing acid cone, begins. This 
increase of the solubility is possibly due to the formation 
of complex compounds such as H 2 ZrOCl 4 and H 2 IIfOCl 4 . 
It is of interest to note that while the solubility of the 
hafnium salt is practically the same as that of the zir¬ 
conium salt in hydrochloric acid when the cone, of the 
latter does not exceed 9 mol per litre, it is appreciably 
less soluble in more concentrated hydrochloric acid. The 
solubility of hafnium oxychloride in still more concentrated 
acid (11-4JV) is less, namely, 0 0619. G. von Hevesy gave cu=l*557 and e—1-543 
for the refractive indices of the tetragonal crystals of octohydrated hafnium oxy¬ 
chloride. A. E. van Arkel and J. H. de Boer made hafnium sulphide by passing 
the vapours of the tetrachloride and sulphur over a heated tungsten filament. 
Hafnyl hydrophosphate, Hf0(HP0 4 ) 2 , is the least soluble of all the known phos¬ 
phates; it resembles the corresponding zirconium salt veTj closely. A. E. van 

Arkel and J. H. de Boer found that the soln. of 
hafnium hydrophosphate behave like those of 
the zirconium salt but they are less stable, and 
this enables a separation of hafnium and zir¬ 
conium to be made. According to E. von Hevesy 
and K. Kimura, hafnyl dihydrophosphate, 
HfO(H 2 P0 4 ) 2 , is precipitated from 6 jV-HC 1 ; and 
the solubility in 6^-1101 and lOiV-IICl is respec¬ 
tively 0*00009 and 0*00012 mol per litre. The 
salt loses 2 mols of water when ignited, forming 
hafnyl metaphosphate, HfO(P0 3 ) 2 . The pro¬ 
gress of the reaction Hf0(H 2 P0 4 ) 2 ~>Hf0(P0g)2 
at different temp, is illustrated by Fig. 7— 7. 42, 
15* According to G. von Hevesy, hafnium salicylate is less soluble than zir¬ 
conium salicylate; hafnium oxalate is soluble in an excess of oxalic acid. 
Hafnium is more basic than zirconium, so that the latter is more easily precipi¬ 
tated by ammonia, sodium thiosulphate, etc. Zirconium sulphate begins to 
decompose at about 400°, hafnium sulphate, HffSOJjj, about 500°. 

The atomic weight given by D. Coster is between 174 and 180. T. E. Thorpe 
suggested that the discrepancy in the at. wt. determinations of titanium is pro¬ 
bably due to the presence of an element of this character and with a high at. wt. 
O. Honigschmid and E. Zintl determined the at. wt. of hafnium by the analysis 
of the bromide containing about 6 per cent, of zirconium and obtained 171-88/ 
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which, when corrected for the zirconium content by G. Hevesy, became 178*6. 
ThB presence of 1 per cent, zirconia lowers the at. wt. of hafnium 1*4 units. 

According to N. Bohr’s theory of the electronic structure corresponding with the 
number of electrons in the different groups of the neutralized atom of titanium, 
zirconium, hafnium, and thorium are: 

Ti ■ (2) (4,4) (4,4,2) (2) 

Zr . (2) (4,4) (8,6,6) (4,4,2) (2) 

Hf . . . (2) (4,4) (8,6,6) (8,8,8,8) (4,4,2) (2) 

Th . . . ( 2 ) (4,4) (6,6,0) (8, 8 , 8 , 8) ( 0 , 0 , 6 ) (4,4,2) (2) 
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CHAPTER XL1V 

THORIUM 

§ 1. The History and Occurrence of Thorium 

In 1815, J. J. Berzelius 1 obtained from a mineral from Finbo near Fahlun what 
he regarded as a new earth resembling zirconia. This earth was named thorim 
after the god Thor of Scandinavian mythology. In 1824, he showed that thorim; 
was essentially yttrium phosphate. Four years later, J, J. Berzelius discovered 
another earth in a new mineral from Lovo near Brevig in Norway. He found this 
earth to be sui generis, distinct from all others, and he applied to the earth the old 
name thoria or thorim. The mineral in which the earth was discovered was named 
thorite. 

C. Bergermmn, 1 reported the discovery of a new earth in orangite, from Langosund 
fiord, Norway, and lie named the element donarium ; but A. Damour, and N. J. Berlinii 
identified donaria with thoria. J. F. Bahr * also reported a new earth in orthito; and 
he named the element wasmium. J. Nicklta regarded waamium as a didyrniferous and 
terbiniferous yttria; M. Delafontaine suggested that it is a mixture of cerite earth ; 
O. Popp mode a similar BuggeHtion ; and J. F. Bahr himself later identified it with thoria 
—vide rare earths for berzelium, and carolinium. 

Thorium is widely distributed in nature, but in very small proportions. 
J. July 4 estimates that the earth’s lithosphere contains from 0*2 XlO -6 to 3XlO“ B 
grm. per gram. F. W, Clarke’s and J. Joly's estimates indicate that 27-7 per cent, 
of the earth's crust is silicon; 0-46 per cent, titanium; 0 017 per cent, zirco¬ 
nium; and 0*002 per cent, thorium. J. H. L. Vogt estimated that the ten-mile 
crust, the hydrosphere, and lithosphere of the earth contained wXlO"* per cent, 
of thorium; and F. W. Clarke and H. 8. Washington, nXl0~ fl per cent. Fre¬ 
quently thorium and uranium occur in approximately the same proportions— 
vide radioactivity of thorium. Thorium occurs in Vesuvian lava; T. L. Phipson 
found it in Norwegian granites ; A. L. Fletcher, in Leinster granites ; G. A. Blanc 
, found in the syenites and granites of VoBges, 2 X 10“ B to B X 10“ B grm. of thorium per 
gram ; and 0*00145 per cent, of thorium in the soils near Borne ; J. Joly found 
0*1 X10"* grm. of thorium per gram in limestones and dolomites; 0*54xl0“ B 
grm. per gram in sandstones from different localities ; and 1*14 XlO" B in a number 
of argillaceous rocks. H. Lange found thoria is contained in fluorspar; and, accord¬ 
ing to R. J, Strutt, a sample of Greenland fluorite contained 18*2 XlO” 3 peT cent, 
of thoria. J. Joly estimates that sea-water contains about 10“ B grm, of thorium 
per c.c. The occurrence of thorium in atm. air, spring waters, etc., is discussed 
in connection with thorium emanation (y.v.). 

H. A. Rowland could not detect any thorium lines in the solar spectrum although 
G. Hofbauer gives a number of these lines. Thorium occurs associated in small 
quantities with the rare earths in most of the minerals discussed in connection with 
the rare earths; and also with many tantalum, columbium, titanium, scandium, 
zirconium, and uranium minerals. The thorium minerals are largely cono. in about 
five districts: (i) Norway and Sweden— e.g. Arendal, Kragero, Brevig, Hittero 
Langesund, Bastnaea, Ytterby, etc. (ii) North America— e.g. North and South 
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Carolina at Burke, Cleveland, MacDowell, Spartanburg, etc.; in Llano County, 
Texas, Idaho at Idaho City, Plaeerville, Boise City, etc.; in Virginia, and Colorado. 

(iii) Brazil— e.g . Bahia, Caravellas, Matto-Grosso, Goyaz, Minas Geraes, etc, 

(iv) Urals— e.g. Miask, etc. (v) Tasmania— e.g. Vegetable Creek, etc. Specimens 
have been reported from Scotland, Saxony, Ceylon, and Greenland. The dark 
brown or black mineral thorite was discovered on the island Lovb, in the fiord 
Langesund, Norway, in 1828 by H. M. T. Esmark, 6 and it was analyzed by J. J. Ber¬ 
zelius. in 1850, A. Kxautz found the yellow mineral orangite which was analyzed 
by C. Bcrgemann, and named in allusion to its colour. For a time, these minerals 
were considered to be different species. In 1850, T. Scheerer argued that orangite 
and thorite are chemically and crystallographically similar, arid that thorite is a 
transformation product of orangite. This view was supported by J. J. Chydenius, 
A. Breithaupt, A. E. Nordenskjold, etc. Analyses have been made by J. J. Ber¬ 
zelius (l), 0 . Bergemann (2), A. Damour (3), N. J. Berlin, J. J. Chydenius, G. Lind- 
striim, W. E. Hidden and J. B. Mackintosh, L. Schilling (4,10), P. G. Tschernik (5), 
W. R. Dunstan (6), P. Collier (7), A. E. Nordenskjold (8), G. Lindstrom (9), etc. 

Tabus I. —Analysis of Okanoitk and Thorite. 


Source. 

SiOjj 

ThO* 

v,o. 

l*b O 

I'tf'i o a 

CaO 

11*0 

1. Luvfj, Norway . 

10-31 

58-91 

1-04 

0-82 

3 40 

2-02 

9 06 

2. I5ri3vijr, Norway 

1 TOO 

71-25 

— 

— 

0-31 

2-24 

6-90 

3. ttrevig, Norway 

17-52 

71-05 

M3 

088 

0-31 

1-59 

6-14 

4. Arorulal, Norway * 

17-02 

09*92 

1 -09 

— 

1-23 

1-07 

7-01 

5. liat um, Asia Minor . 

J 6-55 

68-71 

1-20 

0-90 

0-30 

2-30 

0-43 

6. Konrlrugala, Ceylon . 

14-10 

06-20 

0-46 

— 

1-71 

0-35 

0-40 

7. Champlain, N.Y. 

19-38 

52-07 

9-90 

0 40 

4-01 

2-34 

1131 

8. Arendal, Norway 

17-04 

50-06 

9-78 

1-07 

7-00 

1-99 

9-46 

9. Arondnl, Norway 

17-47 

48-06 

9-00 

1-26 

0-59 

1-39 

10-88 

10. Brevig, Norway 

1700 

50-05 

9-67 

0-30 

7-82 

0-36 

11-95 


P. Truchot found 50-58 per cent, of thoria in thorite, and 71-65 per cent, in 
orangite ; L. Schmclck, 50 per cent, in thorite, and 70 per cent, in orangite ; 
G. P. Drossbach, 20-40 per cent, in thorite; W. R. Dunstan, 66-26 per cent, ; 
B. Szilard, 42-5 per cent. ; etc. J. Schilling found 69-92-74-20 per cent, in 
orangite; N. J. Berlin, 73-29 per cent. ; A. Damour, 71-74 per cent.; J. J. Chyde- 
nius, 73-80 per cent.; etc. In addition to these constituents, the manganese oxide 
ranged up to 2-43 ; the alumina up to 0-84 ; the alkalies up to 0-82 ; magnesia up 
to 0*30; the stannic oxide up to 0-01 ; the phosphoric oxide up to 1-20; the 
ceria earths up to 1*54 ; the yttria earths up to 1-33 ; and the Cingalese sample 
had 2-23 per cent, of zirconia. G. von Hevesy and V. T. Jantzen reported no 
evidence of hafnium (or celtium) in thorite or orangite. The thoria in C. Berge- 
mann’s analysis was reported as donaria. E. Gleditsch found 0-0033 per cent, 
of lithium in thorite. Specimens (7-10) with the higher proportions of uranium 
oxide were called by P. Collier uranothorite. The results show that thorite is pro¬ 
bably analogous with zircon, cassiterite, and rutile, and is an impure thorium 
orthoBilicate, ThSi0 4 , or Th0 2 .Si0 2 —vide zircon. 

The spec&ncns here analyzed contain water, showing that they are more or less 
weathered. A. Breithaupt, and A. E. Nordenskjold consider thorite to be more 
impure than orangite. According to L. F. Nilson, the uranium is present as U0 2 , 
and this agrees with C. W. Blomstrand s observations on the occurrence of the 
uranates. C. F. Rammelsberg WTOte the. formula (Si0 2 , Th0 2 ), H 2 0, or 3(Si0 2 , 
Th0 2 ), 4H 2 0 ; F. Zaiabonini gave for thorite (Si0 2 , Th0 2 ), nll 2 0, where n ranges 
from 1-0-1*5 ; and for uranothorite, (Si0 2 ,Th0 2 .U0 2 ).nH 2 0, where n is greater 
than 1-5. The mineral occurs as pseudomorphs after orthoclase and zircon; and 
E. Zschau found the mineral to be tetragonal with the axial ratio a : c=1 : 0-642, 
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and isomorphous with zircon, rutile, and cassiterite—and probably also with 
naegite, and xenotime; and, according to G. T. Prior, and W. T. Schaller, with 
ilmenorutile, striiverite, as well as with tapiolite or mossite. W. F. Hillcbrand 
synthesized crystals resembling thorite by fusing uranium dioxide, UO z , and thorium 
dioxide, Th0 2> with borax, L. Vegard obtained no evidence of crystalline structure 
in the X-radiogram of thorite; the sample used was presumably altered or 
weathered. M. L. Huggins found the structure to be like that of rutile and other 
tetragonal crystals. As a rule, with many exceptions, isomorphous compounds have 
mol. vols. of nearly equal value. Thorite (orangite), however, does not fit in with 
the series : 


CfiBsiterlte 

Untile 

Zircon 

Thnrlte 

XenotlOM 

Su(Sn0 4 ) 

Ti(TiO t ) 

ZrS10 4 

ThS10 4 

YPO, 

44 

38 

39 

60 

41 


JuBt as the proportion of water in thorite varies from specimen to specimen, 
bo doeB the sp. gr. alter. J. J. Berzelius gave 4-8; J. J. Chydenius, 4*888-5*205 ; 
P. G. TBchernik, 3*36; W. R. Dunstan, 4*98; A. E. Nordcnskjold, 4*38; 
W. E. Hidden and J. B. Mackintosh, 4*322 ; A. Damour, 5*19 ; G. Lindstrom, 
4*62-4*80; W. C. Brogger, 4-114 ; and P. Collier, 4*126. The values for orangite are 
usually greater than for thorite, being 4*4-4*8 for thorite, and 5*2-5*4 for orangite. 
The haidness ranges from 4*5-5*0; A. L. Fletcher gave 1255°-1270° for the rn.p. 
of the mineral. F. Beijerinck said that thorite is a non-conductor of electricity. 
The radioactivity has been discussed by F. Pisani, F. Kolbeck and P. Uhlicli, 

A. E. Nordenskjold, R, J. Strutt, Y. Goldschmidt, E. Gleditsch, G. F. Barker, 

B. B. Boltwood, H. M. Dadourian, H. N. McCoy and W. H. Ross, K. A. Hofmann 
and F_ Zerban, etc.; for the occurrence of helium in the mineral by W. Ramsay and 
co-workers, R. J. Strutt, etc.— vide the radioactivity of thorium. J. N. Lockyer 
reported some unknown lines in the spectrum of the mineral. O. Mann regards 
thorite as the decomposition product of a thorium phosphate analogous to mona- 
zite. R. J. Strutt estimated the age of thorite from the helium content— vide 
radioactivity of thorium. According to 0. R. Bohm, the transformation or 
weathering of thorite furnishes auerlite, thorogummite, calciothorite, mackin- 
toBhite, eucrasitc, and freyalite. 

The jet-black pseudocubic crystals occurring in the river-gravels or gem-gravels 
of Ceylon were once regarded as pitchblende, but the -analyses of W. R. Dunstan 6 
and co-workers showed that the crystals consist of 55-79 per cent, of thoria asso¬ 
ciated with 11-32 per cent, of uranium oxide, and 1-8 per cent, of oxides of the 
ceria earths, with smaller quantities of lead and iron oxides, zirconia, and silioa. 
The mineral was named thorianite. Analyses have been reported by W. Ramsay, 
W. R. Dunstan and co-workers (3, 4), M. Ogawa (1, 2), P. Termier, R. J. Strutt, 
A, K. Coomaraswamy, T. L. Phipson, W. Jakob and J. S. Tolloczko, etc. 




B10„ 

TiO a 

Zr0 8 

TliOj 


(Ce I La f Di) Jl O i PhO 

A1 2 0 8 

Fe 2 0. 

1 . 

9 

. 0-20 

- 

009 

78 00 

14-64 

1-41 2-66 

0-16 

1.64 

2 . 


. 0-20 

0-88 

016 

6B-27 

33-27 

1 05 3-80 

0-03 

1-83 

3 . 

. 

. 

— 

— 

72-24 

11-19 

6-90 2-26 

— 

1*92 

4 . 

• 

. — 

— 

— 

78-86 

1610 

1-02 2-69 

— 

0-40 


Other constituents are present. G. von Hevesy and V. T. Jantzen found too 
-hafnia in the mineral. M. Ogawa gave 0*02-0'03 of CuO; 0*05, Sn0 2 ; 0*11, 
Sb 2 0 3 ; 0*10-0-27, C0 2 ; 0*60-3*20, H z O ; and 013-1*13, CaO. A. Schoep has 
argued that the formula of thorianite is Th0 2 ; that that of uraninite is U0 2 ; 
and that these two minerals occur in isomorphous association, M. Kobayashi 
assumes that there are two varieties: a-thorianite with the ratio Th0 2 ; U 2 03 
=6 :1 ; and jB-thorianite with this ratio 2:1, and he explains the divergencies in 
the analytical results by assuming that mixtures of the two varieties have been 
analyzed. The helium content has been determined by W. Ramsay, R. J. Strutt, 
D. O. Wood, etc.; the radioactivity by E. Gleditsch, H. Goldschmidt, F. Soddy 
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and R. Pirret, A. K. Coomaraswamy, etc. Prom the helium content, E. Ruther¬ 
ford estimated the ago to be at least 4x10® yrs.— vide the radioactivity of 
thorium. 

E. H. Buchneil reported that thoriEtnite contained a now element in the analytical 
arsenic group, and two in the bismuth-cadmium group ; C. de B. Evans, that it contained 
an element in tho tin group ; and M. Ogawa, that thorianite and molybdenite contained 
a now element closely allied to molybdenum, and which ho called nipponium, Np. This 
has not yet been confirmed. G. G. Boucher observed in certain specimens of iron and steel 
a motal resembling molybdenum in some respects but different from it in others. 
F. G. Ruddock, and C, H. Jones made some observations on this subject; and A. Skrabal 
and P. Artmann noted a similar metal in ferrovanadium. 

W. II. Dunstan and co-workers assume that thorium aud uranium dioxides aro 
isomorphous so that thorianite is a solid soln. of the two oxides Th0 2 and U0 2 . 
The constitution was discussed by G. WyroubofT and A. Verneuil. G. Troost and 
Tj. Ouvrard obtained octahedral crystals of thoria, and W. F. Hillebrand octahedral 
crystals of uranoua oxide belonging to the cubic Bystem, whereas the crystals of 
thorianite belong to the rhombohedral system. On the other hand, J. Nordenksjold, 
C. F. Ramraclsberg, and W. F. Hillebrand obtained octahedral crystals of thorianit e 
by fusing the two oxides with borax. The sulphates of uranium and thorium were 
shown by C. F. Rammelsberg, and W. F. Hillebrand and W. H. Melville, to be 
isomorphouB. It is therefore inferred that the two oxides are probably isomor- 
phoua. B. Szilard also assumes that uranium and thorium oxides form Bolid 
soln. The twinning of the pseudocubic crystals of thorianite resembles that of 
fluorspar; but, like the zeolite chabazite, the optical properties correspond 
with the symmetry of the rhombohedral Bystem, and the angles are probably 
very close to those of the cube. In view of the fact that both uranous oxide and 
thoria form octahedral crystals, while a fused mixture of the two yields, on cooling, 
cubic crystals, it is possible, but not proved, that the pseudocubic thorianite 
becomes truly cubic at high temp. The values for the sp. gr. of thorianite reported 
by W. R. Dunstan and co-workers range from 8-0-9*7 ; the hardness is 7 ; the 
index of refraction, 1 -8. 0. Baskervillc found that thorianito is decomposed when 

heated in a stream of carbonyl chloride. 
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§ 2 . The Extraction ol Thoria 

J. J. Berzelius, 1 the discoverer of this earth, extracted it from thorite. The 
powdered mineral was warmed with hydrochloric acid ; Borne chlorine was evolved, 
and the mineral gelatinized. The whole was evaporated to dryness to make the 
silica insoluble. The residue was leached with dil. hydrochloric acid, and the lead, 
tin, etc., removed from the filtered soln. by hydrogen sulphide. The filtrate was 
treated with ammonia, and the washed precipitate dissolved in dil. sulphuric acid. 
The soln. was evaporated at a gentle heat, when thorium sulphate was deposited 
as a salt sparingly Boluble in the hot liquid. The supernatant liquid was poured 
ofi, the crystals dried by press, and ignited for thoria. The mother-liquor was 
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cone, by evap., neutralized with potassium carbonate, and mixed with a boiling 
sat. soln. of potassium sulphate. The double sulphate which separates on cooling 
was washed with a sat. soln. of potassium sulphate; dissolved in water; and 
thorium hydroxide precipitated by ammonia. The presence of manganese im¬ 
parted a yellow colour to the ignited mass ; and J. J. Berzelius found it better to 
repeat the treatment with sulphuric acid rather than separate the thorium as 
oxalate. J. J. Chydenius used a similar process. 

L. Truest heated a mixture of thorite with finely powdered coal in the electric 
nro furnace. All but about 1*5 per cent, of silica is volatilized, and this is said to 
facilitate greatly the subsequent treatment for thoria, 0. N. Witt dissolved 
the washed precipitate in hydrochloric acid. Oxalic acid was then added so 
long as precipitation occurred. The washed precipitate was calcined. A little 
uranium, manganese, and rare earths were contained in the resulting thoria. 
J. J. Berzelius’ process is based on the sparing solubility of thorium sulphate in 
comparison with the sulphates of the other earths. Modifications were suggested 
by M. Delafontaine, P. T. Cleve, L. F. Nilson and co-workers. J. J. Berzelius, 
and J. J. Chydeuuis also, purified the thoria by a process based on the sparing 
solubility of the double salt—potassium thorium sulphate—in a sat. soln. of 
potassium sulphate. The yttria earth sulphates are fairly soluble and are readily 
removed. Processes for the removal of the ceria earths based on the solubility 
of thorium oxalate in ammonium oxalate or ammonium carbonate, under con¬ 
ditions where the other oxalates are but sparingly soluble, have been given by 
A. Damour, It. Bunsen, II. Moissan and A. fttard, P. Jannasch and co-workers, 
J. Lesinsky, and G. Urbain. Vide the rare earths. V. I. Spitzin has measured 
the solubility of thorium oxalate in various soln. 

J. J. Chydenies extracted thoria from cuxenite by digesting the powdered 
mineral with cone, sulphuric acid; the product was dissolved in cold water and 
the soln. boiled for some days. The greater part of the titanium and columbium 
was precipitated. The thoria was then extracted from the filtrate by J. J. Ber¬ 
zelius’ process. J. L. Smith extracted the thoria from samarskite by digesting the 
powdered mineral with cold cone, hydrofluoric acid, finishing off the operation 
by warming the mass. The rare earth fluorides, thorium fluoride, and uranium 
fluoride remain undissolved; the columbium, tantalum, iron, and manganese 
pass into soln. The insoluble mass is digested with sulphuric acid, and the soln. 
then treated for thoria by the oxalate process. G. Siebert and E. Korten treated 
the raw material with halogens in the presence of carbon at a high temp. 

According to C. It. Bohra, most of the thorium compounds in commerce are 
extracted from monazite sand as described in connection with the rare earths. The 
deposits in the vicinity of Bahia, Espirito Santo, and Rio de Janeiro on the Brazilian 
coast, have been w orked foT many years. The deposits in North and South Caro¬ 
lina in the United States, and the deposits at Travancore, Southern India, arc 
also worked. The monazite sands contain 2-60 per cent, of monazite. The 
monazitc from Brazil contains 5-6 per cent, of thoria, while, according to E. White, 
Travancoie monazite has 6-14 per cent, of thoria. The grains of monazite in the 
sand are associated with quartz, ilmenitc, garnet, rutile, zircon, hornblende, etc. 
The sand is usually cone, until it contains at least 90 per cent, monazite. 

The concentration of monazite sand has been discussed by H. B. C. Nitze, 
F. Frcize, etc. In the wet process of extraction the sand is run with a stream of 
water on to one corner of a rectangular table. The table is so tilted that the material 
travels diagonally across it; the passage of the particles across the table is assisted 
by the shaking or jigging motion mechanically imparted to the table. The par¬ 
ticles roughly range themselves in the order of their sp. gr. The weakness of the 
process is the tendency for aggregates of small particles of high sp. gr. to behave 
like a smaller number of large particles of small sp. gr. Pneumatic processes 
can be used in which blasts of air take the place of currents of water. The 
initial concentration may be performed by a wet process, and the cone, then 
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raised by electro-magnetic separation. Electro-magnetic separation is considered 
to be the most satisfactory method of obtaining a high-grade monazite. In this 
process, a belt, Fig. 1, carries the well-dried sand from a hopper, H , and pro¬ 
jects it against a second belt, B 2i which 
travels just beneath the poles, P, P, P, 
of a powerful electro-magnet. The con¬ 
stituent minerals of the sand are attracted 
towards the magnet in varying degrees 
and fall into collecting boxes, A, B , 
arranged in the order of their mag¬ 
netic permeability. The non-magnetic 
discharge collects in the box C. Two 
repetitions of the process will usually give 

Fio. 1.— Magnetic Concentration of Monazite a concentrate with 1X3-9,) per cent of 
Sand (Diagrammatic). monazite. The subject is discussed in 

C. G. Gunther's Electromagnetic Ore 
Separation (New York, 1909), and D. Korda’s La separation eleciromagnctique ct 
Mectrostaiique des minerals (Paris, 1905). 

C. R. Rohm thus outlines the process employed for extracting thorium from 
monazite concentrates. The cone, monazite may or may not require a preliminary 
grinding. It is then mixed with about twice its weight of cone, sulphuric acid (sp. 
gr. 1 "84 j, and heated in cast-iron pans until the white pasty mass of sulphates, etc., 
is soluble in water, and no yellow grains of monazite remain undissolved. The 
product is then run into a leaden vat and the whole is well stirred. The mixture 
is allowed to stand in order to allow the insoluble or unattacked minerals to settle. 
The soln. containing the rare-earth phosphates is syphoned off. The ratio of 
thoria to the rare earths in the soln. is about 1 :12. Thorium is more basic than 
the rare earths, so that when the acid soln. is gradually neutralized by adding 
ammonia, alkali hydroxide or carbonates, or, more usually, magnesite, thorium 
phosphate accumulates in the first precipitate. The thorium phosphate is filtered 
off, dissolved in the minimum quantity of acid, and the process repeated. This 
raises the proportion of thoria to the rare earths to about 4 : 1. The product is 
next to be freed from phosphoric acid and the remaining ceria earths. 

Several processes have been suggested ; but many of them are/ too expensive 
for commercial work. The actual procedure is kept a secret. In the oxalate 
process described by C. II. Bohm, the acid soln. of the phosphate is treated with a 
hot soln. of oxalic acid ; the precipitated oxalates are washed, digested with a 
soln. of sodium carbonate, as recommended by 0. N. Witt, and precipitated from 
the soln. with sodium hydroxide ; or the mixed oxalates are treated with a warm 
soln. of ammonium oxalate, as recommended by R. Bunsen, when all the thorium 
oxalate dissolves and only small quantities of the other oxalates pass into soln., 
and these are nearly all precipitated when the Boln. is diluted. 0. N. Witt recom- 
mend L s applying the sodium thiosulphate precipitation— vide infra —before the 
oxalate treatment. The Societe Minifere et Industrie Franc o-Bresilienne precipi¬ 
tated the thorium, cerium, etc., as anhydrous sulphates from the sulphuric acid 
soln. of monazite, and removed the phosphoric acid by centrifuging, M. Fronstcin 
and J. Mai, J. W. Ling, G. Thesen, H. Moissan and A. Etard, G. Urbain, etc., 
used modifications of the oxalate process. 

B. Kossmann treated the sulphuric acid soln. of monazite with ammonia ; 
dissolved the precipitate in hydrochloric acid; sat. the feebly acid soln. with hydrogen 
sulphide; decanted the clear liquid from the precipitated aluminium and iron 
phosphates and tin sulphide, and treated the soln, with hydrogen dioxide, ammonia, 
and ammonium citrate. The precipitate contained aluminium phosphate mixed 
with thorium hydroxide—freed from didymium and cerium compounds. The 
precipitate waB dissolved in nitric acid, and the thorium purified by the oxalate 
process, or by the acetate process. In F. Haber’s form of the acetate process, 
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the impure hydroxide is dissolved in acid, and the thorium precipitated bom neutral 
soln. by Bodium acetate. The treatment is repeated until the purification has been 
carried far enough. The results are said to be good, but too costly for large-scale 
work. 

G. Wyrouboff and A. Verneuil recommend the following process : 

The mineral is dissolved in the usual way, and the eoln., which must contain sufficient 
acid to prevent precipitation of the phosphates, iB precipitated with half the quantity of 
oxalic acid necessary for complete precipitation. The oxalates are washed until free from 
phosphoric acid, converted into carbonates by means of a hot eoln. of Bodium carbonate 
(1 : 10). and some sodium hydroxide added to ensure complete precipitation of the thorium. 
The carbonates are washed until free from oxalic acid, dissolved in just the necessary 
quantity of hydrochloric acid, and mixed with successive small quantities of barium 
peroxide suspended in water until the liquid gives no precipitate with hydrogen dioxide. 
The precipitated peroxide contains all the thorium, together with 20 30 per cent, of 
impurities ; it is washed and dissolved in cold cone, hydrochloric acid, barium eliminated 
by means of sulphuric acid, enough water added to yield a soln. containing 15 per cent, 
of acid, and the bases precipitated with oxalic acid. The oxalates are washed, and trouted 
with a highly cone. soln. of ammonium carbonate mixed with sufficient ammonia to form 
the normal salt. By two or three successive treatments, all the thorium is dissolved, 
and the soln. is precipitated by means of Bodium hydroxide, tho precipitate well washed 
and dissolved in not more than the requisite quantity of nitrio acid, and the liquid poured 
into sufficient water to yield a soln. containing not more than 2 per cent, of thorium. 
Excess of hydrogon dioxide is then added, and the precipitate is well washed. From this 
point, all tho reagents must bo pure. The precipitate is dissolved in nitric acid and re- 
precipitated with hydrogen dioxide in order to eliminate all the cerium. It is next dis¬ 
solved in hydrochloric acid, precipitated with oxalic acid, and the oxalate decomposed 
by pure sodium hydroxide. After careful washing, the precipitate is again dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and precipitated with ammonia. This final precipitate is well washed, 
dissolved in nitric acid, and the nitrate crystallized. 

C. It. Boh in removed the phosphates by fusing the precipitate with sodium 
carbonate and leaching the mass with water. The phosphates and silicates pass 
into soln., while the thoria and rare earth oxides remain. W. Buddeus and 
L. PreuBsner used alkali hydroxides in place of the carbonate. L. Weiss heated a 
mixture of monazite with carbon in an electric furnace whereby carbides and 
phosphides are formed. The mass was treated with hydrochloric acid, and the 
phosphorus escaped as phosphine. C. Baskerville proposed to volatilize tho phos¬ 
phorus by heating a mixture of monazite, coke, calcium oxide, and fluorspar in an 
electric furnace until the fumeB of phosphorus were no longer evolved. When the 
cold mass is treated with water, acetylene is evolved. The powder is well washed 
to remove the lime, and then dissolved in hydrochloric acid for the separation of 
thorium, etc. 

The purification ol thoria. —The thoria contains a little sulphate, phosphate, 
calcium oxide, alkalies, zirconia, and rare earths. The usual methods of purifica¬ 
tion are (i) the fractional crystallization of the sulphates; (ii) the fractional 
soln. of the oxalates; or (iii) the separation by double alkali carbonates. 
There are also a number of processes more or less adapted for Bpecial purposes, 
but which are usually too expensive for large-scale operations. These processes 
have been discussed in a special section dealing with the separation of the rare 
earths. The oxalate process is based on the property possessed by thorium 
oxalate of forming a soluble double salt with ammonium oxalate, while the 
cenum earth oxalates are but sparingly soluble in that medium. The relative 
solubilities of the various oxalates are : 

Th Yb Y Ce Nd Pr La 

2663-0 1060 11 0 1*8 1-6 1-2 1-0 

The method —^vide supra —was employed by B. Brauner, 0. Bottinger, P. Jannasch 
and co-workers, C. Winkler, J. Lesinsky, E. Rimbach and A. Schubert, etc. 

-The sulphate process iB based upon the property which thorium possesses of 
onuing a number of hydrated sulphates, some of which differ so much in solubility 
rom the ceria earths that a separation can be readily obtained. The process was 
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employed by L. F. Nilson, G. Kriiss, P. T. Cleve, 0. N. Witt, I. Koppel and H. Holt- 
kamp, etc. G. Thesen fractionally crystallized the double sodium sulphates. 
C. Baskerville employed the following process : 

The sulphate was taken up in cold water, treated with sodium sulphate and allowed 
to stand from twelve to twenty-four hours to insure separation of the remaining cerium 
salts, the percentage of which was quite small. The liquid was filtered and the hydroxide 
precipitated in tall cylinders by a large excess of purified sodium nitrate. This precipitate 
was washed by decantation from six to ten times, using each time 20 vols. of water to one 
of the precipitate. To remove the last of the sodium salts and oilier soluble impurities 
the precipitate was then dissolved in hydrochloric acid, reprecipitated by a slight excess 
of ammonium hydroxide and washed by decantation at least ten times, using 20 vols, 
of distilled water. 

H. Erdmann used a modification of this process. The ammonium carbonate- 
process of A. Damour is based on the solubility of thorium carbonate in a soln. of 
ammonium carbonate under conditions where only small proportions of the other 
carbonates are soluble. 

L. M. Dennis and co-workcrs precipitated thorium hydroxide by boiling the 
chloride soln. for some minutes with potassium azide. G. Wyrouboff and 
A. Verneuil say that some cerium hydroxide is precipitated with the thorium 
hydroxide. W. B. Giles precipitated thorium by adding lead carbonate to a soln. 
of the nitrate in which the cerium had been reduced to the corona state by hydrogen 
sulphide. The precipitate was dissolved in nitric acid, the lead precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide, and the thorium by ammonia. W. Mu thin arm and E. Baur 
found that the thorium accumulates in the first precipitate obtained when a (i per 
cent. soln. of potassium chromate ia added to a soln. containing thorium nitrate. 

L. de Boisbaudran precipitated the thorium by cuprous oxide. A. Rosenheim, 

M. Koss, and F. Wirth precipitated thorium quantitatively by sodium hypo- 
phosphate; from soln. with 15 per cent, of free sulphuric acid the rare earths 
remain in soln. The thorium hypopliosphatc is then boiled with alkali hydroxide, 
converted into oxalate, etc. R. J. Carney and E. D. Campbell said that sodium 
pyrophosphate acts similarly. All these processes are detailed in connection with 
.general processes for the separation of the rare earths. 

M. Delafontaine separated zirconia from thoria by the following process : 

The powdered mixture (ore or oxides) is fused in a platinum cruciblo with twice it* 
weight of acid potassium fluoride, KHF S . The zirconia is separated as potassium fluo- 
zirconato, KjZrF* from the solidified muss by means of boiling water containing a fow 
drops of hydrofluoric acid. The insoluble fluorides are decomposed by sulphuric acid, and 
ignited below a dull red heat, which will leave thorium, cerium, and other earths as sul¬ 
phates. Silica, if present, escapes as Bilicon fluoride. The sulphates are dissolved in water 
and precipitated by oxalic acid, the oxalates being treated by a sat. hot soln. of ammonium 
oxalate ; the thorium salt is dissolved and cerium left. The ignited oxalates leave the 
oxides in good condition for further work. Zirconia is thrown down from its fluo-salt 
by ammonium hydrate. Titanium, if present in the original mixture, is found os fluo- 
titanate soluble in hot water. 

To separate the rare earths, R. Chavaatelon treated a soln. of the chlorides with 
ammonia and hydrogen dioxide, and digested the precipitate with a soln. of an 
alkali hydrocarbonate. The cerium and thorium oxides pass into soln., and may 
be separated by either of the following processes : (1) reduction of the peroxides, 
and formation of the sulphites by the action of sulphurous acid, and the precipita¬ 
tion of thorium by hydrogen dioxide from a hydrochloric acid soln. of these salts ; 
(2) reduction of the brown soln. of ceric and thoric carbonates with sulphurous 
acid in the presence of sufficient sodium carbonate to keep the whole of the thorium 
dissolved as the double sodium sulphite. In the latter process, the soln. must be 
constantly agitated during the addition of the sulphurous acid in order to prevent 
the formation of acid sulphite, otherwise some of the cerium will be dissolved 
whilst traces of thorium will be precipitated. R. Chavastelon also recommended 
adding a neutral soln. of the salts of thorium and the rare earths to a sat, soln. of 
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sodium sulphite; the thorium remains in soln. while the other elements are pre¬ 
cipitated as sulphites. The precipitate is practically free from the rare earths, 
but the little which has escaped precipitation is recovered by converting the 
sulphites to chlorides, and treating the soln. by the hydrogen dioxide process. 
H. Grossmann said that this nlethod is not of any technical value, but A. Batek 
said it can be used for separating the ceria earths from thoria. The Lindsay 
Light Co. used a modification of the fluoride process —vide rare earths. 

J. J. Chydenius added sodium thiosulphate to a neutral or feebly acid soln. of 
the thorium salt, and on boiling the mixture or allowing it to stand, thorium 
thiosulphate and sulphur are precipitated, while cerium and zirconium are not 
precipitated. The precipitation, however, is not complete. R. Hermann, 
It. Bunsen, and 0. N. Witt used modifications of the thiosulphate process. 
A. Rosenheim and co-workers devised a process based upon the fact that from a 
strongly acid soln. thorium is completely precipitated by the addition of hydro- 
fluosiiioio acid or a soluble silicofluoride, whereas the elements of the cerite and 
ytterbia earths remain almost entirely in soln. R. J, Meyer and M. Speter purified 
thoria from monazite by the iodate process : 

Fifty grams of the sample are heated with 100 c.o. of cone, sulphuric acid for six 
hours at 250°, and, when cold, 500 c.o. of cold water are added. The soln. is filtered and, 
when cold, diluted to 1 litre, and 100 c.c. arc then taken for analysis. After adding 50 c.o. 
of nitric acid, of sp. gr. 1*4, and cooling, a cold soln. of 15 grans, of potassium iodate in 
50 c c. of nitric acid and 30 c.c. of water is added, and, after half an hour, the thorium 
iodate is collected ami washed with a soln. containing 2 grms. of potassium iodate in 
50 c.c. of dil. nitric add and 200 c.c. of water. The precipitate is returned to the beaker, 
and again stirred and washed, it is now again transferred to tho beakor by means of a 
jot of hot water, heated to boiling, and dissolved in 30 c.c. of strong nitric acid ; addition 
of 4 grms. of potassium iodato dissolved in hot water causes it to roprocipitate. The 
precipitate is now collected on tho same filter and washed as before, and is then quite 
free from cerium. It is dissolved in hydrochlorio acid with tho aid of sulphur dioxide, 
and precipitated with ammonia at tho boiling heat. The hydroxide is washed with 
boiling water, redissolved in dil. hydrochloric acid, and precipitated with excess of oxalic 
acid. The precipitate is washed with water, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and then 
ignited to oxide. 

L. Fernandes recommended separating thoria from the rare earths by the 
following process : 

The mixture of hydroxides precipitated by means of ammonia is washed repeatedly 
with boiling water, and then dissolved in dil. sulphuric acid. The soln. is filtered and 
treated with excess of tliallous sulphate ; tho cerium inetais are precipitated, and the 
precipitate is removed by filtration. The filtrate is boated on a water-bath until more 
than one-third of the solvent is expelled, and then filtered, to free it from the last traces 
of tervalont. earth metals. When cooled, tho clear liquid deposits the first fraction, which 
contains pure thorium. Tho soln. is again evaporated until almost cone, sulphuric acid 
is obtained, the various thorium fractions which separate being removed. When tho 
remaining strongly acid soln. is heated to boiling, the final traces of thorium separate as 
the normal sulphate, which is removed by filtration through asbestos or a porous crucible. 
The zirconium compounds separate when the filtrate is coolod. 

Another set of processes, involving the use of organic compounds, has been 
also discussed in connection with the rare earths. Thus, I. Kreidl and G. Heller 
used the ethylsulphate process. C. R. Bohm converted tlie hydroxide into acetate, 
and found that thorium acetate is virtually insoluble in water. F. Garelli and 

G. A. Barbieri used the salicylic acid process; A. C. Neish, and A. Kolb and 

H. Ahrle, the fw-nitrobenzoic acid process; F. G. Metzger, the fumaric acid 
process; T. O. Smith and C. James, the sebacic acid process; G. Urbain, and 
U James, the acetylacetonate process; and A. Kolb, the aniline process, 
J. W. Maiden, and co-workers found thorium can be electrodepoBited from a soln. 
obtained by dissolving the hydroxide in hydrofluoboiio acid together with lead 
hydroxide or carbonate. 

u Se P ara ^ 01 i of the radioactive constituents of thorium has been discussed 
by F. Rutherford and F. Soddy, 2 H. Schlundt and R. B. Moore, G. C. Ashman, 
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H. N, McCoy and W. H. Robb, B. Keetmann, etc. The adsorption of thorium salt 
from a soln. containing uranium-X, has been discussed by A. Ritzel, 8 F. Soddy, 
and II. Freundlich and co-workers —vide infra. 
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S 8. The Radioactivity of Thorium 

Boon alter the discovery of radioactivity of. uranium, G. C. Schmidt, 1 and 
independently M. S. Curie, found that thorium and its compounds, and thorium 
minerals are also radioactive. The rays emitted can discharge a charged electro-' 
scope, and fog photographic plates. Thorium products emit Becquerei’s rays, 
that is, a mixture of a-, /9-, and y-rays; the latter are more intense and penetrating 
than those of uranium. Thorium products also emit a radioactive gas which retains 
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its activity for about ten minutes. The radioactivity of thorium products is a 
complex effect due to the presence of a series of transformation products derived 
from thorium itself: Thorium->Mesothorium-l->mesothorium-2->Radiothorium 
->thoriimi-X->thorium emanation-*active deposit of thorium. The radioactivity 
of freshly prepared thorium compounds is not constant, but decreases slowly for 
some years, reaches a minimum, and then slowly increases, and finally attains 
a maximum value. The variation is duo to the growth in thorium of new radio¬ 
active substanceB which ultimately attain an equilibrium and constant value. 

The ratio of uranium to thorium in the thorium minerals is far from constant, 
and this is taken to mean that it is improbable that there is any genetic relation 
between the two. This is illustrated by Table II, collected from results by 


Table II. —Ratio o.f TJrantttm to Thorium in some Thorium Minerals. 


Mineral. 

For Rfint. 

Mineral. 

Per ueut. 

U 

Th 

V 

Tli 

Auerlite 

_ 

61-63 

Nip i lit e 

2-86 

4-92 

F royal ite 

— 

24 

Gadolinite . 

2-94 

■ 8-60 

Cyrtolite 

— 

13 

Uronothorito 

1-0-10-0 

1 35-45 

Orthite ; allaniio 


8-8 

Grystolite . 

3-67 

5-05 

Monazite Band 


I -0-2-5 

Samarskii© 

3 0 15-0 I 

4 

Ancylite 


0*17 

Thorianite . 

9-0-13-0 1 

65-77 

Xenotime . 

0-5-30 

0-5-30 

TJiorito 

<\ 9 

c. 45 

Oran pi to 

1 

65 

Thorogummite 

18 

36 

Fergusonit© ; tyrite 

1 -5 60 

10-30 

Mackintoehile 

20 

42 

ACsrhynite . 

2-9 

1-8 

("lev eit© 

60 

6 

Eijxonito 

2-84 

2-72 

BrOggerite . 

r\ 66 

1 r. 14 


R. J. Strutt, etc. S. Meyer has also studied the thorium uranium content of 
minerals. W. R. Dunstan found that Cingalese thorite contains very little uranium; 
according to F. Soddy’s analysis, the mineral contains 1-80 per cent, of residue 
insoluble in hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acids, and 

ThO a BIO, Fc f O a Ce 2 O a ZrO, P,0 6 Al 2 0, U 3 0, CaO PbO 11,0 

0195 11-91 518 4-99 3-92 0 00 0-80 0-85 0-40 0-39 7 06 

In the early days of the discovery of the radioactivity of thorium, the question 

was raised whether thorium is primarily a radioactive element under all conditions 

independently of the source from which it is obtained. K. A. Hofmann and co¬ 
workers, and C. Baskerville maintained that thorium is inactive per se } and shows 
radioactivity only under certain conditions. Thus, K. A. Hofmann and E. Strauss 
maintained that the radioactivity of many thorium minerals is due to the contained 
uranium. K. A. Hofmann and F. Zerban claimed to have made inactive thorium 
from uranium-free monazite; C. Baskerville and F. Zerban also claimed to 
have obtained inactive thorium from uranium-free minerals. These conclusions, 
said M. S. Curie, demandent confirmation et ne so?U pan en accord aveo d’aulrcg 
recherches mr Vactivity du thorium dans ses minerals , e.g. those of H. M. Dadourian, 
II. N. McCoy and W. H. Robs, A. 8. Eve, and B. B. Boltwood. Further, F. Zerban, 
C. Winkler, and G. F. Barker also showed that all commercial preparations of 
thorium contain some uranium. K. A. Hofmann and F. Zerban showed that all 
the preparations of thorium became less active when kept for 1 j to 3 years. C. Basker- 
ville, and W. Crookes obtained indications of another constituent in thorium, 
hut the result is now explained by the complex nature of the radioactive decay 
products contained in thorium. As M. S. Curie said ; Radioactivity is a specific 
property of thorium. 

There is no method known for separating radiothorium from thorium, and it is 
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very difficult to prepare thorium free from all its decay products. In order to 
eliminate mesothorium, the soln. is treated with a barium salt, and barium sulphate 
precipitated. This carries down the mesothorium. The radiothorium still present 
in the soln. is allowed to decay; at the same time, mesothorium gradually grow* 
in the soln., and it furnishes more decay products. Hence, the mesothorium must 
be repeatedly removed to prevent the growth of more radiothorium. In about 
6| years, the radiothorium can be reduced to one per cent., and in 20 years, to 
0-1 per cent. The study of radioactively pure thorium is complicated by the 
disturbing effects due to the presence of the transformation products. M. de Broglie 
and J. Cabrera studied the y-rays of the thorium family. 

The at. wt. of thorium is taken to be 232. Thorium itself emits feeble a-rays 
which have a range of 2*72 cm. in air at 15°, and an initial velocity of 1-40 X L0 B cm. 
per sec. H. Geiger and E. Rutherford found the number of a-particles emitted by 
a gram of thorium in equilibrium with its decay products to be 2*7 X JO 4 per sec. ; 
and they estimate that without its decay products 4-5 XlO 3 particles per sec. or 
1-42X10 11 per year would be emitted by thorium alone. Since a mol of gas 
contains 6-07xlO 23 molecules, a gram of thorium contains 2-61 XlO 21 atoms; 
and the decomposition constant in reciprocal years is 5*44 XlO 11 ; this corresponds 
with a half-life period of 1*28XlO 10 years ; an average life period of 1-84xlO 10 
years; and a radioactive constant A=l*7XlO” 18 sec. In view of the long life 
period of mesothorium it is probable that the thorium was not in equilibrium with 
its decay products. This would make the number of a-particles emitted too small, 
and the half-life period too long. II. N. McCoy estimated the half-life period of 
thorium to be 1*86 XlO 10 years, the average life period, 2*5XlO 10 years ; and the 
radioactive constant A—T2xlQ _1B sec. G. 0. Ashman found for the half-life 
period 1-8GX10 10 years; L. Meitner, 2-37X10 10 years; B. Heimann, 1*5 XlO' 10 
years; II. Geiger and J. M. Nuttall, 10 a years. A. Fleck discussed the isotopy of 
thorium, radioactinium, and uranium-X. 

After the discovery of radiothorium, it was assumed that this radioactive 
element is formed directly from thorium itself. In I DOG, as a result of the work 
of B. B. Boltwood, II. M. Dadourian, H. N. McCoy and W. H. Ross, and A. S. Eve, 
it was shown that the radioactivity of thorium minerals is directly proportional 
to the contained thorium, when due allowance is made for the contained uranium. 
The radioactivity of commercial thorium salts, however, was much smaller, in some 
cases not more than half of that normally shown by the minerals. It was naturally 
supposed by B. B. Boltwood that the deficiency was due to the separation of part 
of the radiothorium during the chemical purification of the thorium, and hence it 
was inferred that the half-life period of radiothorium must be six years bub 
0. Hahn 2 found the half-life period to be about two years. 0. Hahn, therefore, 
suggested that an unknown rayless product was formed between thorium and 
radiothorium. On testing this hypothesis, he found that the radioactivity of 
freshly prepared thorium salts was normal, but the activity gradually decreased 
with age attaining a minimum in about 4-6 years ; the radioactivity then rose 
towards the initial normal value. Taking the half-life period of radiothorium as 
two years, he inferred that the intermediate rayless product had a half-life period 
of about 5J years. This was confirmed by H. N. McCoy and W. H. Ross. The 
intermediary product was named mesothorium, and later mesothoiilim-1, MsThj 
—from /ittcroff, in the middle. E. Rutherford found the time curves of the 
decay of the activity of thorium, preparations agreed well with these assumptions. 
H. N. McCoy and L. M. Henderson found the ratio of mesothorium to thorium in 
thorianite to be0*535XlO” 7 toO-535xlO” 7 ; in Indian monazite, 0*507xl0” 7 ; in 
Brazilian monazite,0-484 x 10” 7 ; and in thorium nitrate, 0*508 X 10” 7 to0*559 X IQ” 7 . 
The average 0-52 x 10~ 7 is about one-sixth the value of the Ra: U-ratio, 3-32 X 1Q“ 7 . 

In preparing mesothorium-l, it is an advantage to UBe salts as old as possible 
so that the proportion of mesothorium-1 may approach the equilibrium value. 
According to B. B. Boltwood, mesothorium-1 can be separated from thorium by 
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adding ammonia to a dil. soln. of the nitrate for 80-90 per cent, of the meso- 
tborium-1 then remains in the filtrate. He also noted that mesothorium-l is 
entrained when barium is precipitated as sulphate or carbonate from a soln. of a 
thorium salt. F. Soddy showed that the mesothorium-1 is not absorbed by the 
barium sulphate, but that the co-precipitation depends on a chemical relationship 
between mesothorium-1 sulphate and barium sulphate. If radium be present, 
it too will be also precipitated. F. Soddy, and W. Marckwald could not separate 
radium from mesothorium-1 by the fractional crystallization of a mixture of the two ; 
and mesothorium-1 and radium are considered to be isotopic. R. K. Strong, 
and J. L. Nierman studied the fractional crystallization of barium bromide mixed 
with radium and mesothorium bromides. Mesothoriuin-1 can be obtained from 
soln. of an aged preparation of thorium nitrate by adding ferric chloride, and 
treating the soln. at 70°-80 Q with sodium carbonate. The precipitated basic 
ferric carbonate entrains the mesothorium-l. According to S. Meyer and E. von 
Schweidler, radium-free mesothorium-l is obtained by separating mesothorium 
and radium from a thorium preparation by the barium sulphate process; and 
after some years, precipitating the mesothorium-l which has grown in the pre¬ 
paration. If the thorium was free from uranium, and ionium, no further radium 
would have been simultaneously formed. 

Mbsothorium preparations are used in inedicina as a substitute for radium prepara¬ 
tions. Commercial mesothorium contains mesothorium-l, mB8otliorinm-2, radio thorium, 
thorium-X, etc. Thorium minerals, monazite sand, or old gas mantles aro used as raw 
material. This is digested with sulphuric acid. Tart of the mesothorium is dissolved 
by the acid, but most remains undissolved. To prevent the dissolution of the meso¬ 
thorium, a little barium carbonate or chloride is added. The liquid must be stirred so 
that the barium sulphate is formed throughout the whole mass of liquid; and enough 
barium salt should be added to precipitate all the mesothorium and radium in the soln. 
The mixture is then treated with sodium carbonate to convert the sulphates to carbonates, 
or the sulphates are transformed into sulphides. The products are dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and the chlorides purified as in the case of radium salts. l'\ Soddy, and 
C, Schwab have patented modifications of the process. F. Glaser precipitated mesothorium 
and thorium-X from a soln. of a thorium salt containing a little lead acetate, by the addition 
of dil. sulphuric acid. Other lead salts do not behave like lead sulphate. H. Schlundt 
has discussed the general methods of preparation from monazibe. 

The chemical properties of mesothorium resemble those of radium with which 
it is isotopic. M. S. Curie estimates the radium and mesothorium in mixtures by 
the measurement of the heat effect due to the emission of a-rays. The at. wt. of 
mesothorium-l is 228. Mesothorium-l is either rayless, or else it emits very soft 
/3-rays. It decays into mesothorium-2. According to 0. Hahn, and H. N. McCoy 
and VV. H. Ross, the half-life period is 5-5 years ; the average-life period, 7-9 years ; 
and the radioactive constant, A=4*OxlO“ 0 sec., or 0-126 year. L. Meitner gave 
6*7 years for the half-life period of mesothorium-l. If q 0 mgrm. of mesothorium 
are produced per annum by thorium, and N denotes the number of mgrm. of meso¬ 
thorium present at the time t, then AA-mgrm. of mesothorium change every year 
when A is the radioactive constant of mesothorium. The rate of increase of meso¬ 
thorium, dN/dt, is equal to the rate of production q , less the rate of change, or 
dNdt=q—]\ 7 \' When t is very great the number of particles of mesothorium 
reaches a maximum, or N—N 0 when t is infinite; and N =*0 when t= 0. Then, 
by integration, the number of milligrams of mesothorium present at the time t 
is N=N 0 (1—e^). For equilibrium, the amount, q 0 mgrm., of mesothorium 
produced per annum is equal to the number of milligrams, A N 0 , which change per 
annum, or y 0 =A2 Vq. Hence, 

iM®(1—e»).(1) 

100,000 kgrrn., or 10 11 mgrm. of thorium are used approximately per annum in 
making gas mantles. Then, if the average-life period of thorium is 2-6 X10 10 years, 
and of mesothorium 7-9 years, and rememboring that the radioactive constant is 
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the reciprocal of the average-life period, y 0 «7’9 Xl0 11 -r-2-6xl0 10 , or ^=30 mgrm., 
it follows from (1) that nearly 300 mgrm, of mesothorium will be produced peT 
annum by 100,000 kgrm. of thorium. 

Commercial mesothorium is a mixture of mesothorium, radiothorium, and other decay 
products. The 0- and y-ray activity rises to a maximum in about 2*3 years and the half- 
life period is 5-5 years. It is used as a convenient source of radioactive rays. Since 
the raw materials usually contain uranium and radium, commercial mesothorium also 
contains radium. About a quarter of the y-ray activity of commercial mesothorium is 
due to radium. The activity of commercial samples is often expressed in terms of the 
y-ray activity of radium in equilibrium with its decay products. ThuB, 11 5 mgrm. of 
mesothorium ” indicates that one month after its separation the y-ray activity of the meso¬ 
thorium plus that of the associated radium is eq. to 6 mgrm. of radium bromide. The 
activity of preparations of mesothorium is usually greater than that of an equal weight 
of radium bromide. After having been kept a year, much radiothorium is present. A 
soln. of an old preparation mixed with a little thorium nitrate and treated with ammonia 
gives a precipitate of radiothorium, while mesothorium and thorium-X remain in Boln. 

0. Hahn noticed that a few hours after rayless mesotkorium-1 has been prepared, 
it emits JB- and y-rays. This was traced to the change of mesothorium-1 into another 
radioactive product of short life, which he called mesothoriuni-2, MsTh 2 . He found 
that the two products can be separated by adding a trace of zirconium or thorium 
salt to the active soln., and precipitating with ammonia ; mesothorium-2 collects 
in the precipitate, while mesothorium-1 remains in the filtrate. II. N. McCoy 
used an aluminium salt, and W. Marckwald a ferric salt in place of 0. Hahn s 
zirconium or thorium salt. In order to separate mesothorium-2 from thorium-B 
or tkorium-C, a little lead, bismuth, or mercury salt is added, and the soln. treated 
with hydrogen sulphide, the mesothorium-2 remains in the filtrate. In order to 
remove radiothorium from mesothorium-2, a trace of a thorium or related salt 
is added, and precipitated with hydrogen dioxide. To prepare active films of 
mesothorium-2, H. N. McCoy and C. H. Viol recommend co-precipitation with 
barium sulphate from faintly acid soln. L. Meitner found that mesothorium-2 
containing small proportions of the thorium active deposit is separated from a 
mesothorium soln. by precipitating iron in the soln. by ammonia. After the first 
few precipitations at daily intervals, the radiothorium and thorium-X are removed, 
and then the precipitates, obtained by a trace only of iron, consist of mesothorium-2 
and a little thorium-B. By electrolysis of the hydrochloric acid soln. using a platinum 
cathode, the iron and the thorium-B are deposited. The soln. is nearly neutralized, 
boiled vigorously and electrolyzed with a silver cathode, when the mesothorium-2 
is deposited. W. P. Widdowson and A. S. Russell separated mesothorium-2 from 
its parent Bubstance by the addition of thorium, and precipitation with ammonia. 

According to D. K. Yovanovitch, a cone. soln. of the chlorides of barium and radioactive 
elements was treated with hydrochloric acid in the cold. The precipitated barium chloride 
carried down with it mesothorium-I, thorium-X, and radium, leaving mesothorium-I 
radiothorium, and the active residue in soln. By this process, repeated at intervals, meso¬ 
thorium-1 was obtained in the acid soln., nearly pure and practically free from barium. 
The final purification of mesothorium-1 was carried out by repeated co-precipitation with 
salts of iron or aluminium, and further by reprecipitation as hydroxide. To eliminate 
radiothorium a trace of thorium was added and later removed by means of hydrogen 
dioxide. Thorium-C and thorium-B were removed by precipitation with lead and 
bismuth, which in turn were removed as sulphides, Meso thorium-1 in soln. with elements 
of the cerium group was fractionally precipitated as oxalate, hydroxide, and as the double 
sulphate. Mesothorium-1 in the presence of lanthanum and praseodymium appeared in 
greater quantity in the early fractions, but when mixed with neodymium and samarium 
was more conc. in the last fractions. In the fractionation of the double nitrates of tho 
rare earths and ammonium, mesothorium-1 tends to accumulate with lanthanum rather 
than with samarium. 

The at. wt. of meBothorium-2 is 228. While the general properties of meso¬ 
thorium-1 resemble those of the alkaline-earth family, those of meBothorium-2 
belong to the rare-earth group. Mesothorium-2 is isotopic with actinium, and the 
nearest member of its family in the periodic table is lanthanum. A. Fleck dis¬ 
cussed the isotopy of mesothorium-2 and actinium. Mesothorium-2 emits )9- and 
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y-rays,, but not a-rays. The /9-rays are not homogeneous, but show, according 
to 0. von Baoyer and co-workers, a magnetic spectrum involving rays of velocity 
1 11, 1-17,1’29,1-50, 1-71, 1*80, and 1*98 XlO 10 cm. per sec, There is also a band 
with a velocity 2-1 and 2-85 XlO 10 cm. per sec. thought to belong to thorium-D. 
E'. H. Black measured the jS-ray spectrum of mesothorium-2 ; and J. Thibaud, and 

D. K. Yovanovitch the magnetic spectrum of the y-rays from mesothorium-2. 
The absorption coeff. of the /3-rays of velocity 1-17XlO 10 cm. per boo. is 20-3 
cm." 1 of aluminium, and those of velocity l-80xl0 10 cm. per sec. 38-4 cm” 1 
of aluminium, F. Soddy and co-workers found the y-rays from mesothorium-2 
to be rather less penetrating than those from radium. They found the absorp¬ 
tion coeff, of the y-raya in cm. to be: 

Pl> Sn Zn Cu Fe S A1 

0*620 0*305 0 300 0*373 0*316 0*083 0*116 and 26 

E. ItutherfoTd and H. Richardson also made observations on this subject. Meso- 
thnrium-l is the parent of mosothorium-2, the latter decays into radiothorium. 
0. Hahn found the half-life period to be 6-20 hrs. ; H. N. McCoy and C. H. Viol, 
6-13 hrs.; and W. P. Widdowson and A. S. Russell, 5-95 hrs. O. Hahn’s value 
for the average-life period is B-9 hrs., and for the radioactive constant, A=3-l Xl0“ B 
per sec. or 0-112 per hr. W. P. Widdowson and A. S. Russell gave 0-116 per hour 
for the disintegration constant of mesothorium-2. P. Lcmay and L. Jaloustre 
found meBOthorium acted as a catalyst in oxidation processes in virtue of the 
a-radiations and not the formation of ozone, 

O. Hahn 3 obtained a very active substance in the residues remaining after the 
separation of thorium from thorianite ; he called it radiothorium, RaTh. G. A. Blanc 
found what proved to be radiothorium in the sediment deposited by the hot springs 
of Echaillon and of Salins Moutiers. The radiothorium is here assumed to have 
been derived from the mesothorium dissolved by the water, and carried to the 
surface. J. Elster and H. Geitcl likewise observed what proved to be radiothorium 
in the sediment from the waters of Baden-Baden; and H. Mache, in the waters 
of the Gasteiner Reissacherit. 

According to 0. Hahn, H. N. McCoy and co-workers, radiothorium is chemically 
identical with thorium, and it is accordingly precipitated from a soln. of mesothorium 
by ammonia, the meBothorium remains in soln., and thorium-X, if present, likewise 
remains in the filtrate. Thorium-B, and thorium-C, if present, are precipitated 
with hydrogen sulphide, preferably by the addition of a little lead, mercury, or 
bismuth to the soln. before treatment. The radiothorium can then be precipitated 
with ammonia. Radiothorium is best co-precipitatcd with a little aluminium or 
ferric hydroxide ; it can also be precipitated with basic ferric carbonate by adding 
sodium carbonate to the soln. About 50 per cent, is entrained with barium sul¬ 
phate when the latter is precipitated from acid soln. of radiothorium. About 
5 per cent, of the radiothorium is entrained with these sulphates. If the radio- 
thonum be admixed with the isotopic uranium-Xi and radioactinium, the soln. is 
allowed to stand for some monthB when these products will have decayed. Freshly 
prepared radiothorium may contain mesothorium-2 which will have decayed 
in 2--3 days ; but thorium-X will have been formed. 0. Knofler found that radio- 
oimm can be electrodeposited by the electrolysis of soln. containing a relatively 
large proportion of radiothorium and very little thorium. 

y 10 at. wt. of radiothorium is 228. According to G. von Hevesy, the diffusion 
cons ant of radiothorium is 0-33 sq. cm. per day, and this value is characteristic 
o a quadrivalent element. Radiothorium is isotopic with thorium, ionium, 
ramum-Xi, a nd radioactinium. Hence, if the starting material for the preparation 
ra othormm be not free from uranium, the three last-named isotopes may be 
an( f if the mesothorium contains thorium, then it too will be present, 
is th 6 ■ direct parent of radiothorium is mesothorium-2, the direct decay product 
onum-X. Radiothorium free from its decay products emits a-rays of range 
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3-87 cm. in air at 15°, anti initial velocity 1-58X10 9 cm. per sec. at 0°. 0. von 

Baeycr and co-wort era found that Tadiothorium emits jB-rays with velocities 
1*41 xlO 10 and 1-53 x 1C) 10 cm. peT sec.—the latter were formerly ascribed to 
thorium-X. J. Chadwick and A. S. Russell also observed the emission of very 
soft y-rays by radiothorium. L. Meitner found that the jB-ray change of thorium-X 
is free from y-rays. 0. Hahn gave 2 years for the half-life period, G. A. Blanc, 
737 days—2-02 years, and M. S. Leslie, 710 days. Assuming the half-life period 
is 2 years, the average life period is 2*9 years, and the radioactive constant, 
A—1*09x10® sec. or 0-347 year. P. Lernay and L. Jaloustre found radiothoriuin 
acted as ft catalyst in oxidation processes. 

The time-variation in the activity of mesothorium, and of radiothorium, is 
obtained from the respective relations: 

Meao thorium, M ~ M ; Radio thorium, R-RqP - ^ . . (2) 

where M and R, respectively, denote the amounts of incsothorium and radio* 

thorium at the time t ; M 0 and R Q , the respective 
amounts initially present; and A—01265 year 
and A 2 —0-3466 year, the corresponding radio¬ 
active constants. The. corresponding curves for 
each element when d/ 0 —1, and R 0 -l are shown 
in Fig. 2. Since mesothorium-1 and meso- 
thorium-2 are in equilibrium two days after the 
preparation, the two may be assumed as one 
o b !2 te 20 P roc luct with a half-life period of 5*5 years, and 

Yr#rs emitting j9- and y-rays ; the mesothorium is 

Pio. 2.—Decay Curves of Meso- transformed into radiothoriuin and its decay 
thorium and Radiolhorium. products. If dQ be the amount of radiothoriuin 

formed in unit time, this is supplied by the 
amount, AjAf, of rnesothoriuin less the amount, A >>Q, of radiol horium changed 
into thorium-X, or dQjdt~X { M ; but, on substituting for M, from (2), and 
integrating for Q— 0 when f=^0, it follows that the amount, Q, of radio thorium 
present at the time t is: v ,, 

®=£ j zf 1 ( c ' v - e-x,e ).P) 

The curve for M 0 --1 is shown in Fig. 2, Since radiothorium alone emits a-rays, 
and the successive short lived products together emit four a-ray products, the 
number of a-ray particles emitted at the time t is 5A 2 Q, so that the a-ray activity 
is proportional to the curve for the production of Tadiothorium. E. Rutherford 
showed that the J3- or y ray activity is proportional to -\-lc\iQy w here k is a 
constant dependent on the relative ionization due to the /3- ot y-rays from 
mesothorium and the decay products thorium-C and thorium-D. The y-ray 
activity when k~\ passes through a maximum in about 2*3 years, and then 
decays exponentially with the period of mesothorium. W. Bothe differentiated 
radium, mesothorium, and radiothorium by y-ray measurement. 

W. Crookes, and 0. Baskerville obtained evidence of the presence of a radio¬ 
active substance in thorium compounds. E. Rutherford and F. Soddy showed 
that if ammonia be added to a soln. of a thorium salt, the thorium is precipitated 
as hydroxide, but a radioactive substance remains in the filtrate which is chemically 
free from thorium. The filtrate was evaporated, and the ammonium salts driven 
off by ignition. The residue was found to be, weight for weight, several thousand 
times more active than the thorium from which it was obtained. They named 
the active constituent thorium-X, ThX, by analogy with W. Crookes’ uranium-X. 
The active constituent so obtained was largely contaminated with impurities from 
the thorium. It was also found that an active constituent could be separated 
from thorium oxide by shaking it with water for some time, and then filtering and 
evaporating the soln. W. Crookes found that by fractionally crystallizing thorium 
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nitrate six times, the product at one end of the aeries was about three times as 
radioactive as that at the other end, Thorium sulphate gave negative results. 
H. Schlundt and R. B. Moore found that if pyridine, fumaric acid, or metanitro- 
benzoic acid be employed as precipitant in place of ammonia, the thorium-X is 
also accompanied by thorium-B. Id. N. McCoy and C. H. Viol obtained thorium-X 
from aged radiothorium. A little aluminium salt is mixed with the soln., and 
ammonia added. The filtrate containing thorium-X and radiothorium is mixed 
with a trace of thorium salt and precipitated-with ammonia. The acidified filtrate 
is mixed with a little lead, mercury, or bismuth salt, and treated with hydrogen 
sulphide. Thorium (-B, -C, and -D) sulphide collects with the precipitated sulphide. 
The filtrate is mixed with a little barium salt, and sulphuric acid. The thorium-X 
is precipitated with the barium sulphate. A mixed soln. of barium and thorium-X 
chlorides or nitrates was shown by D. Strom holm and T. Svedberg to furnish on 
crystallization an isomorphous mixture of the thorium-X and barium salts. Accord¬ 
ing to F. von Lerch, the induced thorioactive matter, but not thorium-X, is pre¬ 
cipitated from the hydrochloric acid soln. of thorium-X by magnesium, iron, zinc, 
amalgamated zinc, nickel, lead, copper, or aluminium. The induced thorioactive 
matter, sometimes along with traces of thorium-X, is also precipitated on electro¬ 
lysis of acid thorium-X soln.; but thorium-X is precipitated along with metals from 
alkaline soln. According to J. Lorenzen, when a colloidal soln. of thorium oxide is 
dialyzed, thorium-X passes through the membrane, yielding a pure soln. The 
thorium-X is regenerated continuously from the radiotliorium present in ordinary 
thorium oxide, and further quantities can therefore be separated hy renewing the 
distilled water in the dialyzer. The colloidal thorium oxide may be prepared by 
treating a cone. soln. of thorium nitrate with ammonia, washing the precipitated 
thorium hydroxide, and digesting it with a small quantity of water after addition 
of a trace of thorium nitrate. The Deutsche Gasgluhlicht Aktien-Gesellschaft have 
patented a process for the preparation of thorium-X in commercial quantities. 
According to F. Glaser, tho precipitation of thorium-X from a thorium soln. 
obtained from monazitc sand is conditioned by the presence of lead which, as lead 
Bulphato, absorbs thorium-X, and thorium-X may be separated from any thorium 
soln. containing sulphuric acid by the addition of a little lead acetate. Other 
lead salts do not behave like lead sulphate in this respect, so that by treating 
the radioactive lead sulphate with sodium carbonate soln., dissolving the washed 
residue in hydrochloric acid, and precipitating with hydrogen sulphide, the lead 
may be separated as sulphide, leaving thorium-X in soln. 

The at. wt. of thorium-X is 224. According to G. von Hevesy, the diffusion 
constant is 0'66 sq. cm. per day in agreement with that of a bivalent element. 
Thorium-X is isotopic with radium, mesothorium-1, and actinium-X. It follows 
all the reactions characteristic of radium, mesothorium-1, etc., and it belongs to the 
alkaline earth family. As indicated above, D. Stroniholm andT. Svedberg found 
it crystallizes isomorphously with barium salts. Thorium-X emits a rays. 0. Hahn 
gave 5-7 cm. for the range of the a-particles, while II. N. McCoy and C. H. Viol gave 
4*08 cm. at 15° in air, and H. Geiger and J. M. Nuttall gave 4*3 cm. at 150; the 
initial velocity of thea-rays is 1*64X10° cm. per sec. The jS-rays attributed by 
0. von Baeyer and co-workers to thorium-X may belong to radiothorium. E. Ruther¬ 
ford and F. Soddy’s first estimate for the half-life period was about 4 dayB. F. von 
Lerch, and II. N. McCoy and C. H. Viol, gave 3*64 days; M. Levin, 3*65 ; and 
■ ^ an d H. Geitel, 56 days. Assuming the best representative value is 3*64 
tiays, the average-life period is 5*25 days; and the radioactive constant, 
A--2-20 x10° sec. or 0-190 day. G. H. Briggs studied tho electric change carried 
y thorium-X atoms. The parent of thorium-X is radiothorium, the first decay 
product is thorium emanation. E, Rutherford and F. Soddy found that when 
e thorium-X salt is separated from a thorium salt, the former completely 
oses its activity in a month’s time, while the latter had completely gained its 
ac ivity. The decay curve of the activity, /, of thoriuin-X was repreLsented hy 
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ZWoe-" where 7 represents the activity of the preparation at the time t, and 7 0 
the initial activity, A is a constant; conversely the recovery of activity by the 
thorium is represented by 7=7 0 (1—e _AI ), wheie the constant A is the same as before. 
P. Lemay and L. Jaloustre found thorium-X acted as a catalyst in oxidation 
processes. 

Some thorium salts—particularly the oxide—behave very irregularly in the 
ionization of the ambient air. R. B. Owens 4 Bhowed that the irregularities are 
produced by currents of air, and in 1900, E. Rutherford showed that thorium 
compounds continuously produce a radioactive emanation— thorium emanation, or 
thoron, ThEm—which has the properties of a gas, and which is the source of the 
disturbances observed by R, B. Owens. These observations were confirmed by 
E. Dorn, and the general properties of the emanation were studied by E> Rutherford 
and F. Soddy. Thorium emanation was discovered before the radioactive emana¬ 
tion from radium and actinium. A. Lepape discussed the detection of thorium 
emanation in thermal springs by the method, of induced radioactivity. 

Thorium emanation has a comparatively short life-period—approximately an 
hour. E. Rutherford foun d that a gram of thorium is in equilibrium with 1 *2 X 10" 13 
mgrm. of the emanation ; and, assuming the decay of the emanation is about 
0*01 grm. per sec., the corresponding volume is 1*2 xlO -14 c.c. The gas is occluded 
by thorium and its compounds. It is obtained by the same methods as those 
employed for radium and actinium emanations. E. Rutherford and F. Soddy 
found that the occluded emanation is more readily driven off from Borne prepara¬ 
tions than from others. In general it is more readily obtained from moist than 
from dry compounds. It is not so easily obtained from dried thorium oxide as 
it is from the hydroxide ; it is retained more tenaciously by thorium sulphate and 
nitrate than it is by the carbonate. 

Observations by H. A. Bumstead, J. E. Burbank, A. Gockel, G. A. Blanc, and 

C. Runge have shown that part of the radioactivity of atm. air is due to the con¬ 
tained thorium emanation. H. M. Dadourian found that the Tatio of radium 
emanation to thorium emanation is 30000 to 50000 : 1 at Newhaven (America), 
and 20000 to 30000 :1 at Rome. W. E. Wilson obtained 9000 to 18000 :1 for the 
former and 2600 to 4000 :1 for the latter ; and at Manchester he found 3700 : 1. 

D. Pacini found on the Apennines, 2300 to 15000 :1, according to the strength of 
the wind ; and he found that the amount of the emanation in air decreased with 
increasing barometric press. H. M. Dadourian found thorium emanation in under¬ 
ground air, and in the air of soils. J. C. Sanderson found an amount of thorium 
emanation in the soils corresponding with 1*35x10"® grm. of thorium, this repre¬ 
sents 1*67 XlO” 19 c.c. of thorium emanation; the corresponding value for radium 
emanation is 1*44XlO" 1 ® c.c., and thB ratio of the latter to the former is nearly 
8500 :1. G. A. Blanc, G. von der Borne, C. Schafer and C. Seebohm, 0 Angelucei, 
P. Artmann, G. Feliciani, and K. Aschoff have reported thorium emanation in 
gases, waters, and sediments from different mineral springs. 

The mol. wt. of thorium emanation cannot be obtained from the density of the 
gas because so little of the gas can be made at one time. Attempts have been made 
to deduce values from the diffusion coeff. M. S. Leslie found the diffusion coeff. 
in air at 18° to be less than (V85 sq. cm. per sec. E. Rutherford obtained the coeff. 
0'097. W. Makower compared the diffusion coeff. of radium and thorium emana¬ 
tions and obtained the ratio 0'D31, so that if the diffusion coeff. of radium emanation 
is 0-126, that of thorium emanation is 0*117. Assuming that the diffusion law is 
valid for the case of a minute proportion of the radioactive radiation, the mol. wt., 
x, is 1: (0-931) 2 -—1 : x , or rr=0*867 times less than that of niton. 8. Russ measured 
the diffusion coeff. of thorium emanation in air and in argon at different press. 
He found for air; 
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Hence, the coeff. in argon at 760 mm. is0*103, and in air, 0*087. M. S. Leslie noted 
that the value of the coeff. is modified by the form of the vessel, and she obtained in 
different vessels at 15° and 7G0 mm. press., 0-085, 0*115, and 0*111. It follows 
that there is not much difference in the coeff. of diffusion of thorium and radium 
emanations. The results are too uncertain to furnish reliable values for the at. wt. 
M. S. Leslie compared the effusion of thorium emanation, with that of oxygen, and 
obtained a mol. wt. approximately 200. On the assumption that the loss of an 
a-particle reduces the at. wt. of an element four units, the at. wt. of thorium 
emanation deduced from that of thorium is 232*4 Icsb 3x4—220*4. 

E. Rutherford and F. Soddy cooled the emanation admixed with a large pro¬ 
portion of gas, and found it liquefied at the temp, of liquid air. The influence 
of the velocity of the stream and nature of the admixed gas is very much the same 
as with radium emanation ; A. Fleck, and S. Lorie noted small differences. Accord¬ 
ing to the latter, the first trace of vaporization occurs at —164°; at —150°, about 
half the emanation is gaseous; and at —125°, no liquid is perceptible ; but, on 
account of the small quantities available, it is very difficult to obtain accurate data. 
S. Kinoshita measured the properties of uncondcnsed gas at different temp, and 
press. The condensation temp, of thorium emanation appears to be 2° or 3° higher 
than with actinium emanation. 

Thorium emanation emits a-rays which, according to O. Hahn, have a range 
of 5*5 cm. in air at 760 mm. and 15° ; T. Barratt, and H. Geiger and J. M. Nuttall 
gave 5*00 cm. at 15°, and 4*74 cm. at 0°. Some of the older observations were made 
on samples contaminated with thorium-A. H. Geiger found the initial velocity 
calculated from F 3 — a Ji to be 1 *85x10° cm. per sec. at 0°—where V denotes the 
velocity ; R, the range ; and a, a constant. H. L. Bronson found that the emanation 
furnishes four a-particles for each a-particle furnished by the so-called active 
deposit from thorium emanation. The phenomenon was further studied by 
H. Geiger and E. Marsden, and M. S. Leslie, and it is taken to Bhow that the decay 
of the emanation gives a very short-lived product—the so-called thorium-A. 
J. Satterly found that an atom of thorium emanation in passing into thorium-A 
loses one a-particle. According to J. M. W. Slater, thorium emanation emits soft 
/Frays—the so-called delta rays. E. Rutherford and F. Soddy found the half-life 
period of thorium emanation to be about one minute. C. le Rossignol and C. T. Gim- 
ingham gave 51 sec. ; H. L. Bronson, 54 sec. ; 0. Ilalm, 53 3 sec.; M. S. Leslie, 
54-3 sec.; R. Schmid, 54*5+0*03 sec.; and P. B. Perkins, 54*53±0*041 sec. 
The average life period is 78*7 sec., and the radioactive constant A—1*27 X10 -2 sec. 
The formulae of 11. Geiger and J..M, Nuttall, R. Swinne, and II. A. Wilson, dis¬ 
cussed in connection with radium, apply very well for the relation between the 
range, R } of the a-particles and the radioactive constant. G. II. Briggs studied 
the electric charge of the atoms of thorium emanation. 

A. Klaus measured the absorption coelf. of thorium emanation in water and 
in petroleum, and found respectively a—1*052 and 4*97. R. W. Boyle arranged 
the following liquids in the order of increasing solubility: cupric sulphate soln., 
calcium chloride soln., water, sulphuric acid, alcohol, and petroleum. The series 
is the same as for radium emanation, which, according to F. von Hevesy, indicates 
a close chemical relationship. E. Rutherford, R. W. Boyle, and G. von Hevesy 
studied the occlusion of thorium emanation by different varieties of wood and 
tar charcoal. Cocoa-nut charcoal was the strongest absorbent. R. W. Boyle found 
the partition coeff. at 18° is greater than 50. E. Rutherford and F. Soddy found 
that dil. or cone, acids and alkalieB are without influence on thorium emanation; 
it is not perceptibly attacked by white-hot platinum, lead chromate, zinc dust, 
magnesium dust, platinum sponge, or platinum black. In these experiments, 
ie emanation was always mixed with a large proportion of an inert gas, and in 
order to prove that the result is not due to a mere activation of the gas employed, 
caibon dioxide was passed over thorium oxide, air was then introduced, and the 
carbon dioxide removed by soda-lime. The results were the same in different 
vol, vii, 0 
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variations of the experiment. This shows the gaseous nature and the chemical 
inactivity of the emanation. S. G. Tracy, D. Minami, A. Bickel, and K. Kojo 
have studied the physiological action of thorium emanation. 

When substances are exposed to thorium emanation they become radioactive, 
the so-called induced radioactivity. The induced radioactivity is due to the fdm 
of decay products of thorium emanation which is formed on the exposed surface. 
This product, for convenience, is called the active deposit of thorium . It is best 
obtained by exposing an insulated, negatively charged wire—11Q-220 volts—to 
the emanation, or in a vessel containing a preparation of thorium. After three 
days' exposure, the decay products are in equilibrium. The active deposit is a 
mixture of the successive decay products thorium (-A, -B, -C, and -D). The long- 
range particles—15*0 and 18-4 cm.—in addition to those of range 8*6 and 11*5 cm., 
were measured by L. F. Bates and J. S. Rogers. 8. Rosenblum found the ratio of 
the speeds of the two groups of a-particles from the active deposit to be 1*209. 
Thorium-A is an ephemeral product with a very short half-life period—nearly one- 
eighth of a second. Thorium-B has a half-life period of about 10 hrs., thorium-C, 
about an hour. II. A. Erikson studied the mobility of the ions of the active 
deposits. The active deposit dissolves when boiled with acids. 

L. Bronson found that twice as many a-particles were ejected by thorium 
emanation as were expelled from the active deposit of thorium; and H. Geiger 
and E Marsden noted that the particles from thorium emanation appeared almost 
as if they were double but with an average interval of ~th sec. They hence inferred 
that the emanation must contain two a-ray products, one of which had an average 
life of -th sec. IL Geiger showed that the two a-particles have a different range. 
The ephemeral substance is non-gaseous, and is the first decay product of thorium 
emanation. It is called thorium-A, ThA. Trior to E. Rutherford and II. Geiger's 
observations, thorium-A represented the substance now known as thorium-B; 
and the latter was thought to be the direct derivative of the emanation. The 
association of thorium-A with the emanation is due to the brevity of its life; the 
greater part of it is transformed in situ before it has had time to diffuse to the 
surface of the containing vessel. When the emanation breaks down, an a-particle 
is ejected from the atom, and the residue forms an atom of thorium-A. E. Rutherford 
and II. Geiger showed that the atoms of thorium-A initially carry a positive charge, 
and are collected by concentration on a plate carrying an intense negative charge. 
Under ordinary conditions, thorium-A has all disappeared before the plate can be 
examined. Under ordinary conditions, therefore, thorium-A has to be very quickly 
examined along with the emanation. The product of the decay is thorium-B, and this 
quickly changes to thorium-C. In its decay, thorium-A emits a-radiations which 
H. Geiger and J. M. Nut tall found to have a range of 5-7 cm. at 15° in air—T. Barratt 
gave o-4 cm.—the initial velocity is 1*80x10° cm. per sec. H. G. J. Moseley and 
K, Fajans found for the half life period 0*145 sec*., for the life period, 0*20 sec., and 
for the radioactive constant, A—4-95 secs. The at. wt. is taken to be 216. In its 
chemical nature thorium-A resembles tellurium ; and it appears to be isotopic 
with polonium. If an aq. soln. of thorium nitrate bo treated with ammonia, 
thorium-A is precipitated along with the thorium ; and if the precipitate be treated 
with fumaric acid, thorium-A is dissolved. According to F. von Lerch, thorium-A 
is clcctrochemically a less rare element than its decay product thorium-B. If ft 
nickel wire be dipped in a soln. of the active deposit of thorium, a radioactive deposit 
is obtained which contains no thorium-A ; if, however, the nickel wire be wrapped 
round with platinum wire, thorium-A is deposited on the platinum. G, H. Briggs 
studied the distribution of thorium-A in electrical fields, 

E. Rutherford 6 found that a plate which has been exposed to constant supply 
of thorium emanation for several days acquires a radioactivity which decays slowly 
at first, but after a few hours, the rate of decay increases when the period is 10*6 hrs. 
whether the activity is measured by the a-, /3*, or y-rays. E. Rutherford and 
H. T. Brooks showed that with a plate which has had only a short exposure to the 
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emanation, the activity starts from nearly zero, and passes through a maximum 
after about 220 min., and then decays with a period as before. A negatively 
charged wire which has been exposed for about a second to thorium emanation, has 
little more than thorium-B. E. Rutherford showed that the observations accord 
with the assumption that thorium-B, ThB, does not emit a-rayB and is transformed 
into thorium-C which emits a-, j8- ; and y-rays. The active deposit of thorium 
thus contains a mixture of thorium-B and thorium-C. Thorium-B was initially 
called thorium-A ; E. Rutherford and H. Geiger changed the name from thorium-A 
to thorium-B after the discovery of thorium-A. There are several methods of 
separating the two. J. M. W. Slater, and F. C. Gates showed that thorium-B is 
volatilized between 700° and 1000°, while thorium-C is not volatile under these 
conditions. The thorium-B can be sublimed on to a cold cylinder surrounding the 
electrically heated wire on which the active deposit has been collected. The 
actual temp, of volatilization was shown by F. von Lerch to depend to some extent 
upon the composition of the active deposit. According to S. Loria, the proportion 
of volatilization of thorium-B, formed from thorium emanation on platinum foil, 
at different temp, is given by 

050° 700* 7f»0" 800° 850° 000° 1)50° 1000“ 1100° 

Per cent.. ThB . . 0 0 40 73 B2 90 94 97 100 

T. Barratt and A. B. Wood also made some observations on this subject. S. Meyer 
found the volatilization of thorium-B from gold begins sooner than from platinum 
or palladium, and between 300" and 1000" is greater from gold than for the other 
two metals. F. von Lerch electrolyzed a soln. of the active deposit, and found 
that thorium-B is not so rare as thorium (-C and -D), so that the latter are deposited 
on the cathode while thorium-B remains in soln. According to F. Paneth and G. von 
Hcvesy, like lead, thorium-B can be deposited electrolytic ally as a dioxide, (ThB)0 2 , 
on the anode, and the element can be deposited on the cathode. G. von Hevesy 
and E. Rona showed that the anode deposit of tliorium-B dioxide is less soluble 
in acids—nitric acid of various cone., and in nitric acid containing glycerol— 
than the cathode deposit. For a soln. of thorium-B, in presence of lead, depo¬ 
sition occurs with perceptible amounts of lead at —0*44 volt, but in absence 
of lead at —0-33 volt. The anodic deposition of thorium-B in absence of 
lead showed a sudden deposition between 1-0 and 1*1 vols., which is very near to 

that of lead dioxide. The thorium-B is deposited no longer as metal, but as 

dioxide. If a nickel plate be dipped in a soln. of the active deposit, thorium-B 
remains in soln,, while thorium-6 is precipitated. According to G. F. Hogley, 
thorium-B is more soluble in inorganic solvents, and less soluble in organic 

solvents than thorium-C. M. Levin also found that if lampblack be added to 

a mixed soln. of thorium-B and thorium-C, the latter is absorbed by the carbon, 
and thorium-B will be found in the soln. K. Horovitz and F. Paneth studied 
the adsorption of thorium-B by different salts and oxides. H. N. McCoy and 
C. H. Viol found that ferric iron precipitated by fumaric acid from a boiling soln. 
of thorium-B, carries down all the thorium-C, and only a small proportion of the 
thorium-B ; by redissolving the precipitate, and repeating the process, it is claimed 
that thorium-C can be obtained in which no thorium-B can be detected. J. A. Crans¬ 
ton and co-workers showed that the ferric hydroxide adsorbs the thorium-B and 
thorium-C in proportions varying regularly with the soln., and to get a separation 
the acidity must be above a certain limit. The absorption is said to be a true adsorp¬ 
tion effect, and not due to the formation of a chemical compound. A. Fleck 
lecussed the isotopy of thorium-B and lead, and of thorium-C, radium-C, and 
actinium-C with bismuth. 

I he at. wt. of thorium-B is 212. F. von Lerch found that thorium-B is not a 
nay ess product as was at first supposed by E. Rutherford, but it emits soft /9-rays. 
f ’ 7 on said that 28 per cent, of the total /3-ray activity of the active deposit 

ue to thorium-B; while 0. Hahn and L. Meitner estimated 43 per cent. Accord- 
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ing to 0* von Baeyer and co-workers, the magnetic spectrum of the /9-rays showB 
velocities of 1-89 X10 10 and 2*16 xlO 10 cm. per sec., and for the latter an absorption 
coefi. in aluminium of 15*1 cm. -1 ; 0. Hahn gave 175 cm -1 . D. R. Yovanovitch 
and J. d‘Espino, and W. Polilmeycr measured the magnetic spectrum of the rapid 
0-rays ; D. H. Black, the magnetic spectrum of the 0- and y-rays. E. Rutherford 
and H. Richardson found 3 types of y-rays with absorption coefi. in aluminium of 
160 cm. ~ l , 32 cm.” 1 , and 0*36 cm.” 1 . In its general properties, thorium B resembles 
lead with which it is isotopic. G. von Hevesy found the difiusion coefi. to be 
0-67 sq. cm. per day corresponding with a bivalent element. J. Groli and G. von 
Hevesy found the difiusion coefi. of thorium-B in lead to be 2*22 per sq. cm. per 
day at 313”. F. von Lerch, and H. N. McCoy and C. II. Viol found the half-life 
period to be 10*6 hrs. ; J. E. Shrader gave 10*4 hrs. The corresponding average- 
life period is 15*3 hrs.; and the radioactive constant, y—1*82x10” 5 . The decay 
product of thorium-B is thorium-C. A. Piccard and G. Volkart found the rate of 
decay of thorium-B is not appreciably affected by a magnetic field of S3,U00 gauss. 
K. Fajans and K. von Beckerath found that silver halides do not appreciably 
adsorb thorium-B, but in the presence of an excess of acid, adsorption proceeds 
proportionally with the cone, of the ll‘-ions. F. Pa noth and co-workers found 
evidence of the formation of a hydride of thorium-B. 

As indicated above, E. Rutherford inferred from the variation of the radio¬ 
activity of the active deposit of thorium with time, that an element with a half-life 
period is involved in the decay of the deposit. This element is called thorium-C, 
ThC; it is the direct decay product of thorium-B. The complex product here 
termed thorium-C was formerly regarded as a mixture of thorium-B and thoriurn-C, 
Iv. Fajans called thorium-C, thorium-C la M. Levin found that when a solo, of the 
active deposit is shaken for a short time with charcoal, thorium-C is absorbed, 
and moat- of the thorium-B remains in soln. S. Meyer studied the transformation 
of thorium-B to thorium-C. K. Horovitz and F. Paneth studied the adsorption 
of thorium-B and thorium-C by different oxides and salts. Oxides of copper, 
titanium, and tantalum adsorb thorium-C more readily than thorium-B. They 
found that, like bismuth compounds, salts of thorium-C are easily hydrolyzed in 
aq. soln. while salts of thorium-B resemble lead salts and are not readily hydrolyzed, 
F. von Lerch found that if nickel is dipped into a hot hydrochloric acid soln. of the 
active deposit, thorium-C is precipitated, and similarly when zinc is used in place of 
nickel. The electrolysis of the soln. also gives a deposit of thorium-C on the cathode, 
and the product is fairly pure. Thorium-X if present is not deposited. F. Paneth, 
and G. von Hevesy found that the amount of thorium-C deposited from a 0*01 N- 
nitric acid soln. on a platinum plate, kept at a constant voltage of 0*6 with reference 
to a normal calomel electrode, is greatly reduced if a few milligrams of bismuth be 
present. For thorium-C in the presence of bismuth, there is a sudden increase in 
the decomposition potential at —0*08 volt, an immersed bismuth plate shows a 
potential of 0*082 volt. They recommended generally that when the separation of 
one radio-element from another in a high state of purity is desired, the addition of an 
appreciable quantity of an clement isotopic with the other element—fox example, in 
the separation of pure thorium-C from thorium-B, lead should be added, the action 
being analogous to the prevention of adsorption of uranium-X, for example, by 
the presence of thorium. G. von Hevesy and E. Ilona measured the rate of soln. 
of mixtures of thorium-B and thorium-C in water, nitric acid of various cone., and 
in nitric acid containing glycerol. They found that the rate of solp. of moleeularly 
thin layers of the radioactive elements follows the same laws as for layers of finite 
thickness. H. N. McCoy and C. H. Viol found that when the soln. of the active 
deposit of thorium is treated with fumaric acid according to H. Schlundt and 
R. B. Moore’s process, the thorium-B remains in soln. while thorium-C is precipitated 
with iron —vide supra , thorium-B. J. M. W. Slater, and F. 0. Gates showed that 
thorium-B is more readily volatilized than thorium-C, between 700° and 1000 , 
and this furnishes a convenient means of separation. S, Loria showed that an 
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electro-deposited mixture or a mixture obtained by the evaporation of mixed 
soln. is more readily separated than the active deposit derived from the emanation. 
The percentage of thorium-C volatilized from the active deposit and from the electro¬ 
deposit at different temp, was found to be : 

700° 760° 800° 900° . 050° 1000“ 1100® 1200 a 1300" 

Elecfcro-dep. . • 0 0 0 5 20 32 70 03 08 

Active dop. . - 0 15 21 33 40 70 95 100 — 

S. Meyer found that the volatilization of thorium-0 from gold is very similar to 
that from platinum ; and in both cases there is a discontinuity in the volatilization 
curve at 760° which is due to the formation of an oxide of thorium-C which is stable 
at this temp. The discontinuity is not shown with the volatilization of thorium-0 
from palladium. From T. Godlewsky’s work it appears that recoil particlet 
are driven from the active deposit, into the metal from the emanation, but nos 
from the electro-deposited or evaporation film. Thorium-C chloride is much 
more volatile than thorium-B chloride ; it begins to volatilize at 100 °. 

The at. wt. of thorium-C is 212 . The element is isotopic with bismuth. 
W. Metzener found that the quantitative separation of thorium-C by means of 
nickel foil in a boiling hydrochloric acid sole, is hindered by the presence of bismuth, 
but the fraction of the radio-element precipitated on the foil is the same as the 
fraction of the bismuth also precipitated. Similarly, the volatilization is stopped 
if bismuth oxide is present. Precipitation of thorium-C by silver chloride or 
bromide is prevented by addition of bismuth. The proportion of thorium-C in 
the precipitate and filtrate is shown to be the same as that of the bismuth when 
the latter, in presence of thorium-C, is fractionally precipitated (i) as oxychloride, 
(ii) as bismuth, magnesium nitrate, and (i.ii) as basic bismuth nitrate. G. von Hevesy 
found the diffusion constant to be 0*5 sq. cm. per day, corresponding with a tcr- 
valent clement. E. Rutherford found approximately 55 mins, for the half-life 
period; G. B. Pe.gram, 60 mins.; and F. von Lurch, 60*48 ± 0-035 mins. H. N. McCoy 
and C. H. Viol found GO -8 mins, for the half-life period, 87-7 mins, for the average- 
life period, and 1-90 X 10 ~‘ J secs, for the radioactive constant A. Thorium-C emits 
n- and p rays. D. II. Black studied the magnetic spectrum of the y-rays from 
thorium-C. L. Meitner found the a- and p ray change of thorium-C to be free from 
y-rays. W. Pohlmcyer, and I). H. Black studied the magnetic spectrum of the 
P rays of thorium-C. W. Kolhorster showed that the average range of recoil atoms 
of thorium-C in hydrogen is 0-553 mm. at 15° and 760 mm., and for thorium-C!, 
(>963 mm, ; the corresponding values in air aro respectively 0*129 mm. and 
0-224 mm. L. Myssowsky studied the kinetic energy of the a-p articles from 
thorium-C. O. Hahn’s measurements of the range of the a-particlcs showed that 
two groups are present, one with a range of 8 -G cm., and the other with a range of 
5 cm. E. Marsden similarly obtained 8*6 and 4’8 cm. It was at first concluded 
that two successive a-ray products were present, but O. Ilahn and L. Meitner, and 
H. Geiger and E. Marsden observed no signs of any separation of the two by recoil. 
H L. Bronson, and H. Geiger and E. Marsden showed that for three particles 
emitted by thorium emanation in equilibrium with the active deposit, only one 
was contributed by thorium-C, and since only three a-ray products are involved 
in the phenomenon—the emanation, thorium-A, and thorium-C, it follows that 
the a-particles from thorium-C correspond with but one product in equilibrium 
with the emanation. Besides a-particles with ranges 5-0 and 8*6 cm., about 1 in 
10,000 has a Tange 11*3 cm. E. Rutherford showed that the last named rays are 
emitted from the source, and are not a secondary product of bombardment, 
in 4 an( ^ ®* Rogers found in addition some particles of range 15-0 and 

n r (m il,Te f^ VBn and that the relative numbers of the particles 8-6 cm., 
yj* cm -> 160 cm. and 18-4 cm. are 10°, 220 , 47, and 15 respectively. The energy 
milerences for 8-6-11-5 cm. being 2-99 XKT° ergs ; 11-5-150 cm., 3-29 X10"° ergs; 
and 15-0-18*4 cm., 2 , 99xl0~ 6 ergs. D. R. Yovanovitch and J. d’Espine measured 
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the magnetic spectrum of the rapid 0-rays. E. Rutherford found that the mass 
of the a-particles from thorium-C is 4, not 3. A. G. Shcnstone and H. Schlundt 
found the ratio of the number of a-particles emitted by thorium-C and radium-C 
to be 075. W. D, Harkins and R. W. Ryan studied photographically the tracks 
of the a-rays. ¥. Paneth and co-workers obtained a hydride of thorium-C by the 
action of magnesium or zinc powder on soln of the salts. 

E. Marsden and T. Barratt found that the a-particles of range 5-0 and 8-6 cm. 
from thorium-C are not equal in number, since 65 per cent, had the longer range and 
35 per cent, the shorter range. Hence, thorium-C breaks up in two distinct ways. 
The component furnishing the a-rays of range 4*8 cm. is called thorium-Cj or 
thoriam-D, ThD, and that component with a-rays of range 8-6 cm. is called 
thorium-C?, ThC z . These two components always appear together in constant 
ratio approximately thorium-C z : thorium-D~2 :1. The at. wt. of thoriuin-0 2 
is about 212 ; it emits a-rays only. A. B. Wood obtained 4*95 cm. for the range 
of the a-particles of thorium-C 2 and the velocity 1-714x10® cm. per sec.; fur 
thorium-C 2 , the a-particles of range 8*6 cm. have a velocity 2-06x10° cm. per sec. 
E. Rutherford and A. B. Wood, also made observations on this subject. E. Marsden 
and C. G. Darwin, and 0. Hahn and L. Meitner could not separate by the recoil 
method the two components derived from thorium-C. They found thorium-C 
emitted 0-rays of greater penetrating power than those from thorium-D; but 
thorium-C gave out little if any y-rays in comparison with those from thorium-D. 
The a-ray transformation of thorium-C was assumed to give rise to thorium-D, 
which breaks up with the emission of 0- and y-rays ; the 0-ray transformation of 
thorium-C was assumed to furnish thorium-C?, which breaks up emitting the a-rays 
of range 8*6 cm. G. H. Henderson obtained 8-167 cm. The transformations are 
thus symbolized: 


ThA ThB -> ThC 


ThI) -> ? 
TbC.-> 1 


Ti r i -> ThI) ■ 
° T AI,C< TbC -» 


This view is in harmony with H. Geiger and J. M. Nuttalfs relation between the 
period of the transformation and the range of the a-particlcs. L. Meitner partially 
separated the two components of thorium-C. E. Marsden and C. G. Darwin obtained 
the ratio Th-C : Th-0o—0-35 ; E. Albrecht also studied this subject. Thorium-B 
was obtained by evaporating the slightly acid soln. of the active deposit to dryness 
after boiling it first with nickel foil, and the a- and y-radiations from this preparation 
increased with time similarly, the curves running parallel. If before treatment 
with nickel, stannous chloride be added to the soln., the a-rays from the evaporated 
soln. increase much less than the y-rays, and attain their maximum somewhat 
earlier. The range of the a-rays of thorium^ shows that the period must be of 
the order of 10“ 12 sec. so that the non-parallelism of the a- and y curves shows 
that the two C-members cannot stand in direct genetic connection, and that 
thorium-D cannot be the product of both, for then the a- and y-curves must neces¬ 
sarily be practically parallel. When stannous chloride is added, at least part of 
that one of the two C-members which does not give thorium-D must remain in 
Boln. instead of being precipitated by the nickel. The 0-rays of thorium-C have 
velocities 2*79XlO 10 and 2-85XlO 10 cm. per sec., and an absorption coell. in 
aluminium of 14-4 per cm. The at. wt. of thoriiun-C 2 is 212, the half-life period is 
about 10” n sec., the average-life period about 10“" u sec., and the radioactive 
constant about 10 n secs. For the mobilities of the gas ions, vide thorium-D. 

The a- and 0-rays from the active deposit of thorium were at first attributed to 
the thorium-C, but 0. Hahn and L. Meitner showed that these rays were derived 
from a decay product of thorium-C which was named thorium-D, ThD. This 
product is best separated from thorium-C by the recoil method on a negatively 
charged plate exposed a short distance above a film of the active deposit. Accord¬ 
ing to A. B. Wood, the recoil particles from thorium-C chloride are not thorium-D 
oblorickj but thorium-D. 0. Hahn and L. Meitner also separated thorium-D by 
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entraining it with precipitates formed with hydrogen sulphide, or by adding charcoal 
to a soln. of the active deposit. F. von Lerch and E. von Wartburg electrolyzed 
an acid soln. of the active deposit of thorium, using a feeble current (0'6 
milliamp.) and platinum electrodes 1 cm. apart. Thorium-D was deposited on 
the cathode; it was washed successively with water, alcohol, and ether. It is 
also precipitated by introducing a plate of nickel into the soln. Thorium-D 
is electrochemically less noble than thorium-C, and in cone, acids it is less 
soluble than thorium-B and thorium-C. Thorium-D is easily separated from 
thorium-A, -B, and -C by heating; and at a red-heat, it is more volatile than 
thorium-B. According to A. B. Wood, it volatilizes at 520°, and is completely 
evaporated at. 700°. Thorium-D chloride volatilizes at 270°. 

Thorium-D has an at. wt. about 209 ; and it is derived from thorium-C. It 
emits no a-rays but gives oil jS- and y-rays. O. von Baevyer and co-workers found 
the magnetic spectrum of the j8-raya to furnish rays with initial velocities 0-87, 
BOB, 2-79, 2-85 XlO 11 cm. per sec. J. Franck determined the mobility of the 
radioactive ions of thorium-D in air, nitrogen, and hydrogen. The ions of thorium-D 
were obtained by the use of plates on which thorium-A, -B, and -C had been 
deposited by exposing the negatively charged plates to the influence of the emana¬ 
tion of a radio-thorium preparation. The mobility of the positively charged 
tliorium-D atoms is approximately equal to the mobility of the positive gaseous 
ions in air, nitrogen, and hydrogen. This leads to the conclusion that the gas ions 
are complex molecular aggregates. The absorption coeff. of the jS-rays for 
aluminium is 21-6 cm. -1 , those from thorium-C have the absorption coeff. 14*4 
crn. -1 . A. B. Wood found the relative intensities of the jS-raya from thorium-C 
ami thorium-D to be as 1-5 :1. E. Rutherford and H. Richardson gave the 
absorption coeff. of the y-rays as 0-0% cm. - * 1 for aluminium; F. and AV. M. Soddy 
and A. 8. Russell found for lead, 0*462 cm. -1 , and they also measured the absorption 
coeff. for copper, brass, iron, tin, zinc, and aluminium. The half-life period is 
3-1 mins, and the average-life period is 4-17 mins. ; the radioactive constant is 
3*73 X 10 -3 see. E. Albrecht gives 3*20 mins, for the half-life period, and 3*61 X 10“ 3 
sec. for the radioactive constant. According to W. Mctzener, thorium-D forms 
mixed crystals with thallous nitrate, carbonate, and ammonio-sulphate. Tlio 
proportion of thorium-D in the crystals and mother-liquor was the same, no separa¬ 
tion or cone, being possible. Thorium-D is isotopic with radiinn-C 2 , and actinium-D. 

C. D. Ellis measured the wave-length of the y-rays from thorium-D; and 

D. II. Black, their magnetic spectrum. 

A summary of the radioactive properties of the members of the thorium series 
is given in Table III. The relation between the range and the radioactive constant 


Table III, —Properties of the Thorium Family of Rauioacttvc Elements. 


Element. 


Thorium . 
Musolhorium-l . 
Musotlioriutn-2 . 
Radiothorium . 
Thorium-X 
Thorium emana¬ 
tion . , 

Thorium-A 
Thorium-B . 
Thorium-C . 
Thorium-C, 
Thorium!) , 


Symbol. 

Atomic 

weight 

approx. 

Half-Ufa period. 

Radioactive 
constant sec. 

Radia¬ 

tion. 

Range 

of 

a-rayfl 

15111. 

Velocity 
of a-rays 
ran. per sue. 

Th 

232 

1*3 X 10 10 yrs. 

1-7x10 18 

a 

2-72 

1-41 XlO" 

MTh, 

228 

6-6 yrs. 

40X10 “ 

0 

— 

_ 

MTh a 

228 

€-2 lire. 

3-1 X JO 3 

p, y 

— 

_ 

RaTh 

228 

2-0 yrs. 

1-00 X 10 8 

a, p 

3-87 

1-58x10* 

ThX 

224 

3-64 days 

2-20x10* 0 

•.{/») 

4-30 

1-04 X10* 

ThEm 

220 

64-53 seas. 

1-27X10'* 

a 

5-00 

1-72x10* 

ThA 

216 

0-14 soc. 

4-05 

a 

5-70 

1-80X10* 

ThB 

212 

10-6 hrs. 

1-82 X 10~ 4 

p, y 

_ 


ThC 

212 

60*8 mins. 

1-90 x 10 -4 

a, P 

4-80 

1-70x10* 

ThC 2 

212 

C. 10" U ROC. 

c. 10 11 

a 

8-60 

2-06x10" 

ThI) 

208 

3*1 mins. 

3*73 X 10- a 

Pf y 

— 

— 


_ , _ _ _ 

. . 

, ............ 
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Genealogical Tree or the Thorium Family. 



1*9 X 10 ia years 

Thorium (232) 

1 



4 

a -rays 

7-9 years 

Mesothorium-1 f228) 

1 

l 


4 

0 

8'9 hours 

Mesothorium-2 (228) 

4 


J' 

(3- and y-raya 

2*9 years 

Radiothorium (228) 

1 

4 



o- and /3-raya 

5'25 days 

Thorium-X (224) 

1 

4 



a* (and j 0-) rays 

78-7 seconds 

Thorium emanation (220) 

I 

4 


4 

a-rays 

0-20 second 

Thorium-A (216) 



i 

a-raya 

I5'3 hours 

Thorium-B (212) 

4 


.. ~l 

/?- and y-raya 

87*7 minutes 

Thoriuro-C (212) 

1 

1.. 


4 

a- and /J-raya 

4-47 minutes 

Thorium-D (208) 

'I' 


4 

fi- and y-rtiys 


T 


is shown in Fig. 3. This diagram Bhould be compared with Fig. 11, 4 . 26, 7, fot 
radium, and with Fig. 16, 4 . 26, 13, for actinium. The genealogical tree of the 
thorium family is shown in Table III., indicating the average life of the radioactive 




Fia. 3. —Relation between the Range of Fig. 4. —Arrangement of the Thorium 
the a-particles and the Radioactive Decay Products in the Periodic Table. 
Constituent. 


elements of the scries on the assumption that the at. wt. of the members of the 
descendants of thorium follow the displacement rule, the positions of the members of 
the series in the periodic table are shown in Fig. 4. G. Kitsch assumes that the 
parent of thorium is a uranium isotope present in small amounts in terrestrial 
uranium at the time the oldest uranium minerals were formed, and which has since 
completely disappeared. W. Kiss also discussed the genetic relations of thorium 
and uranium. 

The nature of the end-product of the transformation of thorium is unknown. 
The next derivative of thorium-D has been called Ulorium-E, or thorium-lead. It 
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is suggested by A. Holmes and R. W. Lawson that the end-product may be a stable 
isotope of lead—with a half-life period of 10 6 years; and that the lead contents 
of a thorium-uranium mineral originally free from lead should owe its lead to the 
disintegration of both thorium and uranium, They conclude that thorium-E is an 
unstable isotope of lead, and that thorium-E must gradually disintegrate losing 
radiations which have so far eluded detection, and becoming transformed into a 
simpler clement. If thorium-lead evolves /3-rays, the result would be an isotope of 
bismuth. Starting from thorium with its at. wt. 232-12, there are six a-ray pro¬ 
ducts. This would furnish an element with an at. wt. of 232-12 less 6x4, or 
208-12. This suggests that bismuth, at. wt. 208-12, is the end-member of the 
series. The rate of transformation of thorium is about one-fifth of the rate of 
transformation of uranium, and, assuming that lead is the end-product of the 
uranium-radium series, then, since the ratio Pb/U is about 0-20, the ratio Bi/U 
should be about 0-04. Assuming that the methods of analysis are reliable enough 
to furnish the desired information, E. Rutherford has sliown that the amount of 
bismuth actually observed in minerals is far too small to support this hypothesis. 
It has also been suggested that the further decay of thorium bismuth might furnish 
an isotope of thallium, but the evidence from analyses of the minerals is not sulli- 
ciently decisive. 
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§ 4. The Preparation and Properties o! Thorium 

The element thorium has not been obtained of a high degree of purity. This 
is partly due to the high m.p. of the metal, and to the ease with which it unites 
with hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon. J. J. Berzelius i obtained the 
impure metal by heating a mixture of potassium with potassium thorium fluoride 
or chloride, or thorium chloride in a glass tube ; the act of decomposition was 
attended by a feeble explosion. The metal appeared as a grey powder. 
J. J. Chydenins used sodium in place of potassium. C. A. Matignon and 
M. Delcpine said that with thorium chloride and sodium, the product contains 
74 per cent, of thorium, and much thoria. L. F. Nils on heated to redness a 
mixture of sodium with a mol of thorium chloride and two mols of potassium 
chloride contained in alternate layers in an iron cylinder. The product was washed 
successively with water, alcohol, and ether. The product contained 20 per cent, 
of thoria as impurity. W. von Bolton heated in a crucible a mixture of thorium 
chloride with sodium and covered it with a layer of potassium chloride. The product 
was washed with alcohol to remove the sodium, then with cold and with boiling 
water, boiling dil. nitric acid, and finally with water. The powdered metal was ham¬ 
mered into a thick-walled copper tube 10 mm. in diameter; and this was rolled 
into 1 mm. wire. The copper was dissolved by dil. nitric acid, and a spongy wire 
o thorium was obtained. This was Tolled into a coherent strip. W. von Bolton, 
T? t ^ naB ^ ai ^ ^ Karstens considered their product to be free from oxide ; but 
■K. J. Meyer claims that oxide must have been present. H. Moiasan and O. Ilonig- 
schmid, and C. A. Matignon and M. Delepinc prepared thorium chloride free from 
oxychloride, and reduced it with sodium both in air, and in vacuo, but they were 
unable^to obtain a metal with less than 3 per cent, of oxide. E. Chauvenet heated 
o bOO a mixture of one mol of thorium chloride with four gram-atoms of lithium 
or sodium contained in an iron boat in a quartz tube, taking precautions to prevent 
'ie ingress of air. The product contained 3-2 per cent, of thoria. If a nickel boat 
be used, a nickel-thorium alloy is formed. I). Lely and L. Hamburger distilled 
sodium and thorium chloride into an exhausted steel cylinder, and heated the 
mixture to J00°. The product contained 1 per cent, of the oxide. The metal 
as compressed into a rod, and an alternating current passed through it in a vacuum 
urnace. The particles sintered together, and formed a compact metal, 
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Neither J. J. Berzelius, nor C. Bergemann waB able to reduce thorium oxide 
by the alkali metals. 0. Ruff and H. Brintzinger found that sodium at 900 D - 
950° has very little action on thoria, but with calcium there is a G2 per cent, yield 
of the metal; and with a sodium-calcium alloy, an 84 per cent, yield of thorium. 
C. Winkler tried to reduce the oxide by heating it with a 20 per cent, excess of 
magnesium in an evacuated tube, but the product was a mixture of magnesium 
and thorium with the oxides of the two metals. II. Kuzel and E. Wedekind 
reduced thoria by means of calcium. C. A. Matignon and M. Delepine also 
obtained an impure product by the action of magnesium or aluminium on the 
oxide. H. Goldschmidt and C. Vautin tried the thermite reaction with aluminium 
powder and thorium oxide, and found beads of thorium in the sintered mass. 
K. A. Kiihnc claimed to have obtained rcguline thorium by adding some chlorate 
or perchlorate to the mixture in H. Goldschmidt's process. L. Truost fused a 
mixture of thorium carbide and oxide and obtained the impure metal. Accord¬ 
ing to H. Moissan and A. Etard, when thoria is heated in the electric furnace 
with a sufficient quantity of sugaT carbon, it yields a crystalline carbide ; when 
less carbon is employed, a fused mass is produced, consisting of an alloy of 
thorium and thorium carbide. H. C. Greenwood said that the reaction begins 
at about 1000°. O. Honigschmid heated a mixture of thorium oxide and silicon 
in the electric arc furnace and obtained thorium silicide. 

E. W. von Siemens and J. G. Halske proposed to remove the oxide by making 
the thorium form a fusible alloy with tin, lead, zinc, cadmium, copper, or aluminium ; 
they also heated the thorium with tantalum or another metal of the vanadium 
family which reduces the thoria to metal. When strongly heated, the tantalum 
pentoxide volatilizes before the thorium. E. Chauvenct prepared thorium by 
heating thorium hydride under 10 mm. press. ; E. W. von Siemens and J. G. llalske 
claimed to make thorium by heating, in the absence of air, thorium nitride or a 
compound of thorium with another element of the nitrogen family. If the nitride 
be shaped into a rod, and then heated with absence of air by an electric current, 
a coherent metal is formed. They also obtained thorium from the sulphide. 
E. W. von Siemens and J. G. Halske also obtained thorium by distilling sodium 
and thorium acetylacctonate through a red-hot tube. 

H. Moissan and 0. Honigschmid did not succeed in preparing thorium of a 
high degree of purity by electrolytic processes. They electrolyzed potassium 
thorium chloride contained in a covered porcelain crucible at about 600°, using 
graphite electrodes, and an atm. free from oxygen. The porcelain vessels were 
always attacked, and the appearance of the metal, which is often obtained in definite 
crystals, indicates that the oxide contained in the bath becomes, in some way, 
mechanically interposed between the particles of metal at the moment of their 
deposition. H. von Wartenberg electrolyzed a mixture of thorium chloride and 
sodium or potassium chloride in a graphite crucible at 800°; graphite electrodes 
were used. The yield was 40 per cent., and the product contained 88'2 per cent, 
of thorium; 11*6 of thoria; 0-04, sodium; 003, silicon; 006, iron; and 0-15, 
carbon. A. Duboin said that the use of potassium fluoride gives no better results. 
E. Chauvcnet proposed using rubidium thorium chloride. H. von Wartenberg 
reduced thoria in the electric furnace by hydrogen at 5 atra. press, in the presence 
of a metal like tungsten to dissolve the reduced thorium. G. Siebert and E. Korten 
prepared the metal by heating the halides to a high temp, in the presence of 
reducing agents— e.g. carbon; and A. E. van Arkel and J. H. de Boer, by passing 
the vapour of the tetrahalide over a heated tungsten filament —vide titanium. 

According to E. Wedekind, and H. Baumhauer, colloidal thorium is made by 
rubbing in a mortar finely divided thorium with cold dil. acetic acid. If a stronger 
acid bo used, the metal is acted upon. The paste is brought on to a filter, and the 
acetic acid washed out with cold water. At a certain point, a colloidal soln. passes 
through. It shows grey opalescence by reflected light, and appears brown when 
light is transmitted through it. The hydrosol of thorium is fairly stable in the 
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presence of certain electrolytes, but the alkalies readily bring about its precipita¬ 
tion, presumably because of decomposition of thorium acetate, which exerts a 
protective action on the colloid. It is stable against mineral acids. Freezing 
invariably brings about coagulation, the precipitate being readily observable on 
thawing. A freshly dialyzed colloidal thorium soln. was examined in an electro¬ 
lytic cell. It was free from electrolytes. The space round the anode rapidly 
became clear when a difference of potential of 18 volts was set up between the 
electrodes, the particles moving to the cathode. Colloidal thorium, therefore, like 
colloidal zirconium, carries a positive charge. In a very dil. soln. particles can be 
resolved ultra microscopically. They appear to be colourless, and smaller than those 
of zirconium ; and to be in violent commotion. A comparison of the radioactivities 
of thorium as metal and as hydrosol showed that 0*0235 of the latter were cq. to 
0-111 of the former. It is remarkable and not explained that although metallic 
thorium lias a radioactivity of 15*4 uraiiium-potassium-sulphate units, and that 
of thorium oxide prepared from it is 8-6, yet that of the thorium hydrosol is smaller 
than that of thorium nitrate soln. The gel dried in a high vacuum, and at a high 
temp., was found to contain thorium 20-5 per cent., and thorium oxide 78 per cent. 

The physical properties Ol thorium. —The thorium prepared by J. J. Berzelius 
was described as a dark, lead-grey powder, which when pressed in an agate mortar 
assumed an iron-grey colour, and a metallic lustre. L. F. Nilson said that thorium 
is a dark grey, shining powder which under the microscope appears to consist of 
small six-sided plates. The thorium obtained by W. von Bolton was described as 
microcrystalline before it was rolled ; and the rolled metal was said to have the 
colour of platinum. H. von Wart cub erg also described liis product as crystalline. 
W. C. Bnigger described the crystals as octahedrons, and C. F. Rammelsberg, and 
A. E. Nordcnskjdld said that they are isomorphous with zirconium ; and J. Hcrz- 
fcld and O. Korn said that they are isomorphous with silicon and the diamond. 
P. T. Clcvc said they are not iaomorphnus with any known element; and P. Groth 
added : Ob tine Isonwrphie mit dem Zirkonium be&teht, tel, wie die Krystallform 
dei s' Idzteren, unbekannt. A. W. Hull, and H. Boldin found the X-radiogram of 
thorium corresponds with a face-centred cubic lattice with side 5-04 A., and the 
shortest distance between the atoms 3-54 A. The X-radiogram was also examined 
by J. Bolnn and co-workers, J. E. van Ark cl, and V. M. Goldschmidt and 
L. Thomas,sen. 

L. F. Nilson gave 10‘908 for the specific gravity of amorphous and matt thorium, 
and 11-230 for the crystals ; W. von Bolton gave 11-32 for the powder and 121(5 
for the rolled and heated metal; .and K. Honda gave 11'3. Some low values for 
the sp. gr.— viz. 7-35 by C. Bergemann; 7*057-7-795 by J. J. Chydenius ; and 
10*78 by L. F. Nilson—refer to mixtures of the metal with oxide. L. F. Nilson 
makes the at. vol. 20-94, and B. D. Steele has discussed the relation of the at. vol. 
to that of other metals. H. Moissan and A. £tard say that the metal is hard, 
and that it scratches glass but not quartz, and when struck with steel, it gives 
sparks. A. E. van Arkel and J. H. de Boer obtained ductile thorium by their 
mode of preparation. S. Dushman and I. Langmuir discussed the diffusion of 
thorium in tungsten. E. W. von Siemens and J. G. Halske say that thorium can 
be drawn into wire. L. F. Nilson gave 0-2757 for the specific heat, between 0° 
aud KXP ; and G-41 for the at. ht. J. Dewar gave 0*0197 for the sp. ht. between 
the b.p. of hydrogen and nitrogen. L. F. Nilson said that the metal does not melt 
in the wind furnace, nor when burnt in oxygen. G. N. Lewis and co-workers, 
and E. D. Eastman gave, respectively, 13-6 and 12-4 Cals, per degree for the entropy 
m thorium at 25° and atm. press. W. von Bolton estimated the melting point to 
be near 1450° ; and K. Honda gave 1450°, H. Moissan and O. Honigschmid said 
that the metal does not melt at 1400°. H. von Wartenberg, however, said that 
the impure metal melts at 1690°, but if it w T ere quite free from carbide, the imp. 
"ould be over 1700°; and W. Guertler and M. Pirani estimate the m.p. to be 
over 1800°. W. R. Mott gave 1450° for the m.p., and estimated 2800° for the 
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boiling point ; and J. J. van Laar, 1840°. The latter also calculated for the 
critical temperature, 2940°, and for the critical pressure, 330 atm. F. Born 
estimated that the degTee of dissociation of thorium oxide at 2000° is 10 -27 , and 
at 3000°, about 6x10-8. 

R. Bunsen 2 said that purified thorium chloride gives no flame spectrum, nor 
does it show a spectrum with a feeble spark. W. Muthmann and C. Baur found 
that the purified thoria, and thorium sulphate give a pale blue light but no lines 
in the Bpectrum. H. Auerbach found only a continuous spectrum when thorium 
compounds are introduced into flames; while G. Meyer detected 0-01 mgrm. 
per c.c. by the spectral lines A-4391*30 and 4382*10. The spark spectrum of 
thorium has been studied by R. Thal6n, J. M. Eder and E. Valenta, A. G. G. Leonard, 
F. Exner and E. Haschek, R. Bunsen, 0. Lohse, A. Hagenbach and H. Konen, 
R, J. Lang, J. N. Lockyer, etc. R. Thalen observed the lines 4273, 4278, 4281, 
4382, and 4393 in the violet; 4864 in the blue; 4919, 5375, 5446, 5537, 5640, 
and 5699 in the green. The arc spectrum has been studied by J. M. Eder 
and E. Valenta, F. L. Cooper, F. Exner and E. Haschek, A. Hagenbach 
and H. Konen, C. E. Gissing, etc. The more intense lines are 3188*20, 
3511-76, 3741*36, 4019*29, 4382*02, 4391-29, 4752-62, 4863-38, 4919-99, 5017-39, 
5049-93, 5989-20, and 6462-83. W. J. Humphreys studied the effect of press.; 
B. E. Moore, the effect of a magnetic field, the so-called Zeeman effect ; and 
R. J. Lang, the ultra-violet spectrum. Many of the lines are uasymmetrical 
in intensity and sharpness, the stronger component is a little displaced in the 
magnetic field, and some of the lines change their appearance without being 
separated. W. Ritz lias discussed this subject. The line structure has been 
studied by P. G. Nutting. Thorium salts are colourless, and show no visible 
absorption spectrum. According to W. W. Coblentz, thoria gives no marked 
emission hands. The emissivity above 7/x is nearly as great as that of a perfect 
radiator. The high frequency or X-ray Spectrum has been examined by I). Coster, 

V. Dolejsek, H. Bolilin, and M. Siegbahn and E. Friman. W, Duane and co- 
workers, and M. Siegbahn and E. Jonsson measured the A-series. B. B. Ray, 
M. dc Broglie, W. Duane and co-workers, D. Coster, and M. Siegbahn gave for the 
L-series in Angstrom units, a 3 a'=0-9G524 ; ^0=0-95342 ; P\P= 0*76259 ; /Ly 
=0-79108; ^8=0-65103 ; £=1*11241; $>£=0-76259 ; 0 4 v= 0-789; 0^=0-7521; 
0 fl =O*8262, and y 0 =0*C301. E. Hjalmar. G. Wentzel, and P. A. Russ gave for 
the AZ-series, a =4*413; 0=4*12915; 0—3-9333; y=3*6565; 8=3*127; and 
€=3*006 ; D. Coster gave A/,—3-721; A/ n =3-552 ; A/ m =3-058 ; Mjy~- 2-571 ; 
and A/ v =2-388. P. A. Ross also measured the A/-series of lines. For the N- 
Beries, V. Dolejsek gave N?P X =9*310; A r 7 P 2 =9*427 ; 2^703=11-462 ; 2V 0 O 2 
11-542; A t g Oi=13-255; A 7 q 0 2 =13*181 ; and tf 6 P a =13-lll. D. Coster also 
Btudied the A 7 -serics; K. Teucke, the radiation produced when thoria is bom¬ 
barded by cathode rays ; G. Fournier, the absorption of X-rays; and S. Dushman 
and co-workers, and II. R. Robinson, the emission of electrons by thorium. 
The radioactivity of thorium is discussed in a special section. G. Bardel said 
that if no uranium be present thorium compounds do not affect a photographic 
plate. H. K. Onnes found that, like lead and mercury, thorium becomes a 
Buper-conductor at low temp. R. Hamer discussed the photoelectric property. 

W. von Bolton gave 0*401 for the sp. electrical resistance of thorium. R. Berthold 
studied the relation between the photographic and ionizing effects of X-rays 
from tfiorium. J. W, Marden and co-workers studied the electro deposition of 
thorium from sol. of thorium hydroxide in fluoborio or hydrofluosilicic acid. 
K. H. Kingdom and I. Langmuir studied the spluttering of thorium from a 
filament by a-rays, A Heydweiller gave 23*5 for the speed Of migration, V°, 
of the thorium cation, where F=t/A, when n denotes the transport number, and A 
the eq. conductivity at 18°. B. Neumann and H. Richter found the electrode 
potential of thorium in thoric chloride 1*747 volts at 18°. Thorium is para¬ 
magnetic. K. Honda 8 gave 0-177xlO“ fl for the sp. magnetic susceptibility 
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of powdered thorium; and he found the value increases rapidly up to 400®. 
S. Meyer gave 416 XlO~ 0 for the atomic magnetism, 

The chemical properties of thorium. —W. Ramsay and J. N. Collie 4 found that 
neither helium nor argon is absorbed when thorium is obtained by heating thoria 
with magnesium in an atm. of these gases. C. A. Matignon observed no signs of 
combination of aTgon with thorium. C. Winkler noted that a thorium hydride 
is formed when thorium oxide is reduced by magnesium in an atm. of hydrogen. 
The analyses corresponded with ThH 2 , but the product was very impure. 
C. A. Matignon heated thorium in a tube in a stream of hydrogen, and found the 
two elements unite vigorously with the evolution of light. E. Chauvenet also 
found that lithium hydride, LiH, at 600°, reacts with thorium chloride. In both 
cases, thorium hydride, ThH 4 , is produced. C. A. Matignon and M. Delepine gave 
for the heat of formation Th+2IJ a =ThH 4 +42*B Cals. E. Chauvenet gave for 
the dissociation press, in mm.: 

282" 290° 328° 350° 367" 381" 384" 387" 390" 

proas. . 160 2425 300 500 624 672 705 740 760 

Externally, thorium hydride looks like thorium except that it is a little darker, 
and rather more matte. When heated in vacuo, it furnishes thorium and hydrogen. 
It explodes when heated in a small tube in the presence of air. It burns in oxygen ; 
chlorine does not immediately attack it at ordinary temp. ; it is not decomposed 
by water ; and hydrochloric acid attacks it—especially if heated. A. Klauber and 
J. M. von Medlenheim prepared what they regarded as a volatile thorium hydride 
by the action of water or dil. acids on magnesium thoride—best at 15°-20°. When 
passed through a heated glass tube, a ring of thorium was produced which is first 
brown and then grey, indicating two forms of thorium. It was said that the gas 
is unstable; the composition was not determined; the radioactivity is slight; 
and it can be condensed by liquid air. R. Schwarz and E. Konrad denied the 
existence of the gaseous hydride, and said that the deposits in the heated tube 
arc derived from the hydrides of sulphur, phosphorus, arid silicon. E. Chauvenet 6 
found that the thorium at ordinary press, is not oxidized in air or in oxygen ; but 
with higher press., the metal may be oxidized. N. B. Pilling and R. E. lied worth 
studied the oxidation of thorium. L. F. Nilson said that the metal is stable in 
air at 120°, but H. Moissan and A. Etard found that the inetal ignites when heated 
in air just below redness, and it burns brilliantly, forming the oxide and throwing 
out showers of incandescent sparks. The finely powdered metal ignites when 
rubbed or crushed. J. J. Berzelius, and J. J. Chydenius also noted that the 
powdered metal burns brilliantly in an alcohol flame ; L. F. Nilson, and W. von 
Bolton observed similar results with Bunsen’s flame. When heated in oxygen, 
the metal burns with blinding brilliancy, II. Moissan and A. Etard found the 
inetal ignites when thrown on molten potassium chlorate. L. F. Nilson said that 
Water does not act on the metal; but, according to H. Moissan and A. Etard, if 
7 for 8 per cent, of carbide is present, the metal is slowly attacked, and a mixture 
of hydrogen, methane, acetylene, ethylene, and their homologues is slowly evolved. 

L. F. Nilson showed that when thorium is heated in chlorine, the two elements 
unite vigorously with incandescence, and with the formation of thorium chloride ; 
H. Moissan and A. Etard said that the reaction begins below a dull red heat. 
R. F. Nilson, and H. Moissan and A. Etard also found that analogous results are 
obtained with bromine and iodine. According to J. J. Berzelius, thorium is not 
changed when treated with hydrofluoric acid, but with hydrochloric acid the 
reaction is slow in the cold and fast when hot—hydrogen is evolved. W. von 
Bolton found that about 15 per cent, of a gTey residue remains unattacked when 
hydrochloric acid acts on thorium, and tlus residue is transformed by nitric acid 
mto a lemon yellow product. R. J. Meyer said that the residue is thoria; 
B. Karstens said that it is not thoria. 

J. J. Berzelius, L. F. Nilsou, and II. von Wartenberg noted that when thorium 
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is heated with sulphur the two elements react vigorously and with incandescence, 
forming thorium sulphide. H. Moissun ami A. fitard said that the reaction begins 
at a red heat; with hydrogen sulphide, thorium sulphide is formed without 
incandescence. L. F. Nilson, and W. von Bolton found that sulphuric acid 
slowly attacks thorium; and, according to the former, with the evolution of 
sulphur dioxide. J. J. Chydenius said that hot dil. sulphuric acid attacks thorium 
rapidly; and J. J. Berzelius, that the action begins rapidly with the evolution of 
hydrogen, and then becomes very slow. C. A, Matignon and M. Dclepine found 
that when thorium is heated with nitrogen, thorium nitride is formed. J. J. Ber¬ 
zelius said that nitric acid attacks thorium only during a prolonged heating; 
J. J. Chydenius, that the action is rapid ; L. F. Nilson, that neither cone, nor dil. 
nitric acid attacks thorium ; and W. von Bolton that no perceptible action occurs 
with the boiling acid. 

It. Escales found that thorium reduces many metals and metalloids from their 
compounds— e.g. phosphorus. J. J. Berzelius, and L. F. Nilson reported that 
soln. of the alkali hydroxides have no perceptible action on thorium, and W. von 
Bolton, that no action occurs with the boiling alkali. In its typical compounds 
thorium is quadrivalent, forming the oxide, Tb0 2 , and salts of the type ThX j, 
where X is univalent. Unlike most members of the family group, thorium does 
not act as an acidic oxide. The colourless thorium salts are more stable in soln. 
than the corresponding ceric salts. The high basicity of thorium in comparison 
with the other members of the family corresponds with a much smaller tendency 
to form complex salts. A. Korczynsky studied the catalytic action of thorium 
and its salts on the hydrogenation of aromatic hydrocarbons ; and W. W. Bussell 
und H, 8. Taylor, the promotor action of thoria on nickel catalysts. 

Very few alloys of thorium have been prepared. W. Kettembeil* could not 
prepare thorium amalgam by electrolyzing a soln. of a thorium salt using a mercury 
cathode. 0. Hdnigschmid obtained an alloy with aluminium as a by-product in 
making aluminium silicide. He reported the formation of a definite compound, 
thorium trialuminide, ThAl ;iJ from a mixture of the double fluoride of thorium and 
potassium, potassium silicofluoride, and aluminium at 1200°, and purified from 
free aluminium and silicon by treatment with potassium carbonate soln. It forms 
quadratic plates resembling graphite in colour, has a sp. gT. 7*96 at 16°, and when 
heated combines readily with the halogens, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, or hydrogen 
chloride, but is not attacked by hydrogen at a red heat. It is soluble in aq. soln. 
of the mineral acids, is not attacked by soln. of the alkali hydroxides, but is 
decomposed on fusion with sodium or potassium hydroxides. For analysis, the 
compound was dissolved in aqua regia or in a mixture of hydrofluoric and nitric 
acids, ot decomposed by fusing with moist sodium hydroxide. 

The uses o! thorium. —In addition to the use of thoria in the preparation of 
incandescent mantles described in the next section, small pastilles of mixtures of 
thoria with a trace of eeria have been used for searchlights, headlights of motor 
cars, etc. The principal is that of the lime-light or zirconia light. Certain pre¬ 
parations of thorium have been recommended as constituents of magnesium flash¬ 
light powders— e.g. thorium chromate, tungstate, etc. 7 —the thoriferous flash-light 
powders are said to evolve less smoke than if magnesium is used alone. The use 
of thoria as a contact catalyst is indicated below. R. Escales 8 described the 
use of thorium alloys as reducing agents. E. W. von Siemens and J. G. Halske 
recommended an alloy of tungsten and thorium in the manufacture of the fila¬ 
ments for incandescent lamps. W. Nernst used a mixture of zirconia, thoria, 
yttria, and sometimes a little ceria as a heating filament for his lamp. C. Kastle, 
and F. W. S. Valentiner and R. Schwarz used thoria as a screen for X-rays. 

Reactions of analytical interest. —The reactions with a soln. of thorium 
sulphate may be taken to typify the characteristics of those of thorium salts in general. 
A soln. of ammonia or of an alkali hydroxide produces a white precipitate of 
thorium hydroxide, insoluble in excess, but readily soluble in dil. acids. A similal 
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precipitate is produced by ammonium sulphide. When thorium hydroxide is 
ignited it forma thorium oxide which is soluble in cone, sulphuric acid, only after 
a prolonged digestion. White thorium carbonate is precipitated by ammonium 
carbonate or plbali carbonate. The precipitate is soluble in an excess of the 
reagent, and when the soln. is heated it becomes turbid owing to the separation 
of a basic carbonate ; the soln. clears again on cooling. Ammonia causes no pre¬ 
cipitation in the soln. Thorium salts are completely precipitated by barium 
carbonate in the cold. With potassium sulphate, the double salt K 4 Th(S0 4 ) 4 .2H 2 0 
is precipitated ; the double salt is sparingly soluble in water, and virtually insoluble 
in a cone. soln. of potassium sulphate. The corresponding sodium salt is readily 
soluble in water. All the thorium is precipitated from a boiling soln. by the 
addition of sodium thiosulphate. A white gelatinous precipitate is produced by 
hydrofluoric acid or by an alkali fluoride. A white precipitate is produced in 
feebly acid and neutral soln. by potassium ferrocyanide ; and feebly acid sola, 
also give a white precipitate when treated with potassium azide, KN 3 . Nitric 
acid soln. of thorium salts give a white crystalline precipitate with iodic acid. 
Boiling soln. of thorium salts in hydrochloric acid give a flocculent precipitate 
when treated with sodium hypophosphate. Neutral soln., or soln. feebly acidified 
with sulphuric acid, give a white precipitate with hydrogen peroxide, and in 
soln. of ammonium carbonate, all the thorium is precipitated as hydroperoxide. 

if the soln. of the thorium salt be not too acid, oxalic acid precipitates white 
crystalline thorium oxalate very sparingly soluble in oxalic acid and dil. mineral 
acids. A similar precipitate is produced by ammonium oxalate ; this dissolves 
when boiled with a large excess of the reagent. The soln. remains clear on cooling 
provided too much free sulphuric acid is not present, and a sufficient excess of 
ammonium oxalate is employed. The addition of hydrochloric acid to the 
boiling soln. of ammonium oxalate precipitates nearly all the thorium as oxalate. 
If ammonium acetate be present, no precipitate is produced by ammonium oxalate, 
but if hydrochloric acid be added to the soln., nearly all the thorium is precipitated 
as oxalate. A neutral, aq. soln. of a thorium salt gives a white precipitate with 
m-nitrobenzoic acid ; and with aniline m nitrobenzoate, the precipitation is com¬ 
plete. All the thorium is precipitated from a soln. of a thorium salt in 40 per cent, 
alcohol by a soln. of fumade acid in the same menstruum. These reactions are 
discussed more in detail in connection with the rare earths ( 4 . 38, 5). Processes 
for estimating thorium have been devised which are based on the radioactivity.® 

The individuality of thorium. —0. A. von Wclsbacli, 10 and B. Brauner have 
raised doubts about the individuality of thorium, and C. Baskerville claimed to 
have separated thorium into three elements— neo-thorium, at. wt. 220-6 ; caro- 
iinium, at. wt. 255*7 ; and berzelium , at. wt. 220*3—by precipitation as basic 
sulphite, or as citrate, followed by fractional sublimation of the chlorides. 
It. J. Meyer and A. Gumperz tried the fractional precipitation of thorium as 
chromate, and fractional sublimation of the chlorides, but Gr. Eberhard could 
detect no spectral difference in the fractions. B. Brauner fractionally hydrolyzed 
ammonium thorium oxalate into two series of fractions, viz. a-thorium with an 
at. wt. 233*5, and /3-thorium with an at, wt. 232*5 ; and later, he stated : 

The fact that a-thorium is inclined to form basic salts while jfl-thorium forms acid salts 
beruht nur auf einrm Zujall. Apart from radioactive transformation products, thorium 
with an at. wt. 232*5 is an individual substance which is not admixed with any otlior 
quadrivalent element. 

Hence, there is no sufficient reason foT doubting the elementary nature of thorium. 
The evidence derived from the study of radioactivity, discussed in a later section, 
shows that thorium is slowly breaking down into radioactive degradation products 
and heliuin. F. Soddy estimated that 350 gnus, of thorium nitrate furnished 
2 Xl0 _lu grm. of helium in seven months. 

The Vtdency of thorium.— In 182B, J. J. Berzelius 11 ascribed the formula ThO 
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to thoria, the argument was based on the analogies which thoria bears to ceria, 
lantliana, didymia, and magnesia. In 1345, he said : 

Since in potassium thorium Kulpliate the component bases are each associated with the 
equal quantity of sulphuric acicl, there is some reason to assume, although it iB by no 
means certain^ that thoria contains one atom of the radicle and one atom of oxygen. 

With increasing knowledge, the rare earth elements were found to he tervalent, while 
magnesium remained, like oxygen, bivalent. M. Delafontaine argued in favour 
of the quadrivalcncy of thorium from the isomorphism of thoria with stannic oxide, 
and titanic oxide ; and from the analogy between potassium thorium fluoride, and 
potassium zirconium fluoride. D. I. Meudelceff showed if thorium be quadrivalent, 
its properties fit better into the periodic table than if its valency has some other 
value. P. T. Clevo also argued that thorium is quadrivalent in such compounds 
as thorium ferror.yanide, ThFcCy 6 , analogous with K 4 FeCy a ; the double salts of 
mercuric cyanide with thorium t-rihydroxythiocyanatc, wHgCy 2 .Th(OH) s SCy; 
thorium formate. (H.G0.0) 4 Th.3H 2 0; a series of hydrated sulphates, 
Th(S0 4 ) z .wH 2 0 ; thorium pyrophosphate, ThP 2 0 7 ; and sodium thorium car¬ 
bonate, 3Na 2 C0 3 .Tli(C0 3 )o. He added that the thorium compounds are closely 
related with those of zirconium, but thorium does nut furnish a monoxide like ZrO. 
L. F. Nilson compared a number of corresponding compounds of zirconium, tiu(ic), 
and thorium— c.fj. the chloroplatiriates ; and L. Troost and L. Ouvrard showed 
that thorium is probably quadrivalent in the silicate Th0 2 .Si0 2 . 

L. F. Nilson's value for the sp. Jit. of the metal fits the sp. lit. rule only if thorium 
be quadrivalent. P. 8. Baker, and B. D. Steele also showed that the quadrivalcncy 
of thorium is in harmony with the relationship of thorium to the other elements. 
G. Wyrouboff and co-workers assume that thorium is bivalent like the rare earth 
elements. He rejects any consideration based on the physical properties of the 
elements, and the periodic law ; and he arbitrarily gives an overwhelming weight 
to evidence based on his own observations on the isomorphism of the silicotungstates 
of calcium and the rare earth elements. This mode of conducting an inquiry 
has not gained many converts. The vap. density of thorium chloride at the 
b.p. of zinc determined by L. Troost fits the assumption that thorium is bivalent; 
but determinations by G. Kriiss and L. F. Nilson showed that at 14( 0°, thorium 
chloride dissociates, and if taken between 1050° and 1100°, the observations fit 
the assumption that the element is quadrivalent. On the other hand, W. Biltz 
suggested that at 14.00° the mol. wt. corresponds with ThCl 3 , and at lower temp. 
Th 2 Cl 3 . Against this, W. Biltz found that the mol. w r t. of thorium acetylacetonatc 
by the b.p. method, agrees with the formula Th (Cl 1 3 . CO. CH C 0. CH 3 ) 4 . Hence, 
it is concluded that thorium is quadrivalent. 

The atomic weight of thorium. —Quite a large number of determinations 
have been made of the at. wt. of thorium. In 1829, J. J. Berzelius 12 analyzed thorium 
sulphate, and from his value for the ratio Th0 2 : 2BaS0 4> the at. wt. of thorium 
is between 236-0 and 240*1 ; from the anatysis of the double potassium sulphate, 
his value for the ratio Th0 2 : 2BaS0 4 gives 240*7 ; and for the ratio Th0 2 : 2K»S0 4 , 
236-9. In 1861, J. J. Chydenius computed 237-3 from the ratio Th0 2 : 2S0 3 ; 
236-1 from K 4 Th(S0 4 ) 4 .2H 2 0: Th0 2 ; 237-3 from Th(CH a .COO) 4 : Th0 2 ; 241-2 
from Th(H.C00) 4 :Th0 2 ; and 231-4 from Th(C 2 0 4 ) 2 .2H 2 0: Th0 2 . In 1863, 
M. Delafontaine gave 232-35 from the ratio Th(S0 4 ) 2 .9H 2 Q : H 2 0 ; and 234-7 
from the ratio TlifSC^Jg.dJHgO; T]i0 2 . In the latter case, M. Delafontaine 
assumed the salt to be a tetrahydrate. In 1864, Ii. Hermann obtained 228-5 
from the ratio Th(S0 4 ) 2 .4H 2 0: H 2 0 ; and 231*7 from the ratio Th0 2 : 2S0 3 . 
In 1874, P. T, 01 eve obtained 234-03 from the ratio Th0 2 :2SO a ; and 233-97 
from the ratio Th0 2 : 2C0 2 , In 1882, L. F. Nilson obtained 232-66 from the 
ratio Th(80 4 ) 2 .9H 2 0 : Th0 2 weighed in air, and 232-51 when the results are 
reduced for weighing in vacuo. He also obtained 232-16 and 232-61 from the ratio 
Th0 2 : 280 3j and 233-75 from Th(S0 4 ) 2 : 9H*0. In 1887, G. Kriiss and L. F. Nilson 
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obtained 232*61 from the ratio Th0 2 : 2SO s when weighed in air, and 232*49 when 
weighed in vacuo. In 1900, G. Urbain gave 233*79 from the ratio Th0 2 : 2S0 3 ; 
and 232*64 from the ratio Th(S0 4 ) 2 .8H 2 0 : Th0 2 . 0. Honigschmid and 8. Horovitz 
obtained 232*1510*016 from the ratio ThBr 4 : 4Ag j and 232*12±0*014 from 
the ratio ThBr 4 : 4AgBr. B. Brauner gave 232*21-232*39 from the ratio 
Th0 2 : 2C 2 0 3 ; 232*31- 232*52 from the ratio Th0 2 :2S0 3 ; and 232*36 from the 
ratio Th(S0 4 ) 2 .9H 2 0 : Th0 2 . B. Brauner gave 232*49 for the best representative 
value, and F. W. Clarke, 232*6. The International Table for 1921 gives 232*4. 
The atomic number is 90. No isotopes have been reported by F. W. Aston. 
For the alleged atomic degradation of thorium to carbon, vide thorium nitrate. 
N. Yamada found that hydrogen is probably emitted by the bombardment of 
a-partieles. F. Zambonim, and J. Beckenkatnp investigated the atomic structure 
of thorium —vide hafnium. 
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§ 5. The Incandescent Mantle 

In 1820, D. Brewster 1 suggested that the intense dazzling light which lime 
and other earths give in the blowpipe flame might be applied economically and 
usefully. lie also showed that bits of wood, steeped in soln. of calcium or mag¬ 
nesium salts, after ignition, left the lime in a more attenuated state than ordinary 
lime, and gave a more intense light at a lower temp., and in 1835, W. H. F. Talbot 
showed that even the flame of a spirit-lamp sufficed to make lime incandescent 
provided the lime be in a very finely divided state such as obtained by incinerating 
blotting paper previously soaked in a soln. of a calcium salt. In 1826, T. Drum¬ 
mond showed that a cylinder of lime could be raised to incandescence by heating 
it in the flame of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, and he utilized the fact for producing 
an intense light, the so-called lime-light— vule hydrogen. The heat required to 
raise the cylinder of lime to the temp, of incandescence is considerable, because 
so much heat is dissipated by radiation and conduction. This is shown by heating 
coils of (i) thick, (ii) medium, and (iii) thin platinum wires in a Bunsen's flame ; 
the first becomes red hot, the second bright red, and the third may become 
incandescent and fuse. Buttons of zirconia and of magnesia heated by an oxy-coal 
gas flame were tried in Paris for street-lighting, but owing to the high cost, the 
project was soon abandoned. In 1848, J. P. Dillard tried heating a mantle of 
fine platinum gauze by the water-gas flame as a source of illumination. The re¬ 
sults were good, but the surface of the metal was eroded by the flame gases, and 
the light-giving power deteriorated. In 1880, C. Diamond introduced lime and 
magnesia hoods, or mantles heated by coal gas flame fed with heated air. The 
hood was suspended in a net of fine platinum wire. Several modifications 
appeared— e.g. V. B. Lewis’ incandescent burner, etc. 

J. J. Berzelius in 1829, J. F. Bahr and R. Bunsen in I860, and M. Delafontaine in 
1B74 showed that thoria, zirconia, yttria, erbia, and terbia emit ein ausserordentlich 
blendcndcs LicM at the temp, corresponding with that of a non-luminous gas flame. 
About 1880, C. A. von Welsbach 2 was attracted by the white ot yellow incandescent 
light emitted by the rare earths when heated to a high temp. Fjrbia gave ofi a 
green light. In order to investigate the spectra of the incandescent earths, he 
soaked cotton with soln. of the earths, calcined the dried fabric, and obtained a 
coherent skeleton formed by the earth. The light emitted by lanthana was so 
bright that he tried a mantle of this earth as a source of illumination, but found 
that the mantle soon disintegrated to powder ; a mixture of lanthana and magnesia 
was more stable, but it became translucent and vitreous after 60-70 hrs.’ uBe. 
He obtained better results with mixtures having zirconia as a base, but found that 
thoaft containing thoria were best of all, but even here the results were not satis¬ 
factory. The thoria increased the emissive power of the associated earths, but it 
decreased very much after 50-60 hrs. 7 use. C. A. von Welsbach then found that 
the more h^ purified the thoria, the less the intensity of the emitted light. Ho 
bought that the process of purification resolved thorium into two substances, 
and that the luminous constituent accumulated in the mother-liquors. About 
1890, he showed that the luminous constituent was cerium oxide. He found that 
a mix ture of thoria with about 1 per cent, of cerium oxide has about three times 
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the emissive power of the older preparations. In 1692, this mixture—the so-called 
WeUbach's mixture —was adopted for the manufacture of mantles, and, in spite 
of numerous attempts, no improvement has been discovered. If, however, the 
press, be greater than that of the atm., a rather larger proportion of cerium oxido 
is needed. 

The manufacture of incandoacent mantles is described in monographs, etc., by 

L. C. Andes, C. R. BOhra, L. Castellani, H. W. Fischer, W. Genteoh, E. Glinzer, G. Ilartwig, 
E- Hintz, G. Korn, G. von Kiiorre, V. Look, M. M. Merle, H. von Oeschol Hauser, M. Rubnur, 

M. Sfjhron, etc. The flame is non-luminous like an ordinary Bunsen's burner; and the 
mantle is hung so that it is heated by the burning gas. The mantle becomes incandescent. 
The mantles ore made by saturating woven cotton, or artificial silk fabrics with a mixture 
of, sav, thorium nitrate (48-49 per cent. Tli0 2 ), 1000 grins. ; coriurn nitrate, 10 grins. ; 
beryllium nitrate, 5 grms. ; magnesium nitrate, 1-5 grins. ; and water, 2000 grms. The 
object of the beryllium and magnesium nitrates is to strengthen the ash skeleton. The 
mantle is dipped in the soln. The fabric retains some of the salts in its pores. The 
impregnated mantle is then allowed to dry, and burnt off in a stove ; at the same time, the 
nitrates are transformed into oxides. The mantle is hardened and shaped in the blow¬ 
pipe flame and the result is a kind of fragile pottery which retains the form and shape of 
the original fabric. It would be too fragile for transit. It is therefore dipped in collodion 
and dried. The collodion is burnt off the first time the mantle is placed in position when it 
is no longer to loo carried about. H. I). Griffith described the preparation of N crust's 
filaments for laboratory work. 


The incandescent or light-emitting power of the mantle is somewhat sensitive 
to variations in the composition of the mixture of earths. With the above-named 
mixture, the light has ten times the illuminating power of a flat flame burner 
using the same amount of gas. The photometry has been studied by H. Buntc, 
II. iirehschmidt, W. Wedding, etc. W. MacKcan, and E. Glinzer have discussed 
the effect of various foreign matters on the light cmissivity of the mantle. E. Baur 
said that the presence of gadolinia in the thoria is deleterious. 0. N. Witt found 
that lanthana lessens the durability of the mantle ; didymia and yttria affect 
the luminosity and the refractoriness of the mantle ; and erbia imparts a greenish 
tinge to the light. II. E. Ives and co-workers tested the results obtained by 
replacing the ceric oxide with uranium oxide, manganese oxide, nickel oxide, 
lanthana, praseodymia, neodymia, and erbia. 

The W els bach mixture has a relatively high efficiency in translating heat into 
light. V. B. Lewes gives the following relative values for the light-emitting power 


of various oxides of commercial \ 


urity and of a high degree of purity : 


Zirconia. 




Turo. 

. 15 

Conirnrtrciul. 

31 

Thoria . 




. 0-5 

CO 

Cerium oxide . 




. 0*4 

0-9 

Lantbana 




, — 

0-0 

Yttria . 




. — 

3*2 

Erbia 




, 0-6 

1-7 

Chromic oxido 




. 0-4 

0-4 

Alumina 




. Oti 

0-6 

Baryta . 




• 3-3 

3-3 

Strontia. 




. fi-2 

5*5 

Magnesia 




. G-0 

60 


H. E. Ives and co-workers studied mantles made from the oxides indicated in 
Table IV, under like conditions. The whole group has a low light emissivity. 
The temp, of the flame was 2050°. Silica and beryllia have qualities almoBt comple¬ 
mentary to those required for light production for their low temp, and the distribu¬ 
tion of their emissive power with all the higher values in the infra-red, militate 
against a high luminous efficiency; zirconia even at a low temp, has a rela¬ 
tively higher emissive power. In addition to light-emitting power, the further 
requirements are that the oxide employed must be (i) unaffected by atm. influences ; 
(ii) sufficiently refractory to retain its porosity, and not to melt or even vitrefy 
seriously at the temp, of the flame; (iii) non-volatile; and (iv) the shrinkage in 
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the burning and calcination of the nitrate-laden fabric must not be excessive. 
Hence, added E. St. John, the mantle is made from a fire-resisting material 
of small mass, small heat conductivity, large surface, and large light emissivity 

Table IV.—Light Emissivity of Oxides. 


Oxide. 

Temp. 

Hale of 
radiation. 

Emissive 

power. 

Radiant luminous 
efficiency. 

Thoria 

3 930° 

1 10 

0-044 

0-000320 

Zireonia 

1070° 

1-32 

0-095 

0-000143 

M agnosia 

i 1840° 

110 

0 053 

— 

Alumina 

1725“ 

1-41 

0-088 

0-000390 

Silica . . • 

1650° 

1-71 

0*130 

— 

Bciyllia 

11)90° 

101 

0110 

— 


when heated in the hottest part of Bunsen’s flame. When tested by these criteria, 
it is found that thoria occupies a unique position as a basis for the mantle. It is 
readily shaped at the temp, of the blowpipe flame.; its thermal endurance in the 
oxv-coal gas flame is greater than that of any known oxide ; and in the conversion 
of the fabric soaked with thorium nitrate into the thoria skeleton, the shrinkage 
is smaller than is the case with any of the other substances. In converting thorium 
nitrate into thoria there is a large expansion—almost tenfold. Hence, the product 
is very porous or spongy. 

While thorium oxide alone has a relatively small light emissivity, this quality 
is awakened by the addition of a trace of cerium oxide, and, as the proportion 
of the last-named oxide is gradually increased, the light emissivity of the mantle 
grows greater and greater, until, when the ratio Ce0 2 : Th(X by weight is nearly 
1 : Ifll, the maximum luminosity is attained, and any further addition of cerium 
dioxide reduces the emissivity until, when about 10 per cent, of cerium dioxide 
is present, the light emissivil v is very small. These observations arc illustrated 
by the measurements of G. I\ Drossbaeh, and J. Lux. The latter found : 

Tor cent, of CuO a ... 0 1 2 3 4 5 ... 100 

Illuminating power . . 3-3 143-3 120-5 105-13 91-0 82*9 4-0 


A composite curve from the results of 
maim and E. Baur believe that the 
The powerful emissivity of the mix¬ 
ture could not have been foreseen 
from any known property of the con¬ 
stituent earths, and, added C. A. von 
Weis bach, “we can give no exact 
reason for the excitation of the 
emissive power of thoria by the 
cerium dioxide.” Several hypotheses 
have been suggested to explain the 
increased luminosity : some consider 

+ lw, __ j 


both observers is shown in Fig. 5. W. Mutil¬ 
th oria and cerium oxide form a solid sulii. 



Fiq. 5.—Effect of Cerium Dioxide on the 
Light Emissivity of Thoria. 


physical process due to temp, alone— e.g. W Ncrust, and IT. lo Chatidier and 
0 Boudouard, vide infra . Others attribute the phenomenon to catalytic action. 
F. Westphal suggested that the peculiar glow is a manifestation of energy due 
to the slow combination of acidic and basic oxides. H. E. Armstrong and 
T. M. Lowry, C. Killing, and R. Moschelles assumed that the particles of the 
cerium oxide are alternately oxidized and reduced by the rapid transition from 
one state to the other producing mol. oscillations —oscillatory oxidation —which 
cause a rise of temp. In the words of €. A. von Welsbach, who once advocated 
this hypothesis: 
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The gas of the flame successively and very rapidly oxidizes and reduces the emissive 
substance at the points where it is situated in the mantle. If the constituents of the 
mixture could form a compound when one of them is in a state of higher or lower oxidation, 
the compound would be quickly destroyed at the moment when the body concerned passes 
from the usual to the other degree of oxidation, The earths are in a state of extremely 
fine division, and are surrounded by a mantle of flame both oxidizing and reducing. If 
reduction takes place there is also decomposition, and if oxidation, there is recombination 
of these elements ; these reactions may go on several million times a second, and mol. 
shocks are produced which give rise to luminous oscillations of the ether, and the body 
becomes incandescent. 

This does not make it cleaT why the increased luminosity does not occur pari 
passu with an increase in the proportions of ceria. G. P. Droasbach, H. Bunte, 
R. J. Meyer and A. Anschutz, and V. B. Lewes ascribed the emiasivity of Welsbach’s 
mixture to some special action—catalytic action, or contact action—of the cerium 
dioxide in converting heat rays into light rays. Platinum foil continues to glow 
in a stream of coal gas after it has been heated to redness and the flame extinguished. 
It is assumed that a kind of surface combustion takes place. The metal is supposed 
to condense the coal gas and air on its surface, and render them so chemically 
active that they combine at a temp, below the ignition of the mixture, and the 
heat of the reaction suffices to keep the temp, of the foil at a red heat. IT. Bunte 
showed that cerium oxide likewise lowers the temp, at which hydrogen and oxygen 
combine—from about 650° to 315*5°. This action is intensified by increasing the 
surface of the stimulant. 

Spongy platinum, for example, without being previously heated may ignite the 
gaa, and H. Bunte and H. Luggin have shown that the trace of finely divided 
cerium oxide, on the surface of the thoria, is so active that under suitable conditions 
the mantle can be kept luminous in a stream of coal gas and air ; 

A mica chimney is fixed over the mouth of a largo Bunsen’s burner so as to form a 
prolongation of the tube. The mixture of gas and air is ignited at the mouth of the chimney, 
and the air supply is regulated so as to give a non-luminous flame. An ordinary Welsboch’s 
mantle is then hooked by its loop on to a platinum wire, and is held on the burning mixture 
of gas and air at tho mouth of the chimney, until it glows and emits light in the usual way. 
On lowering tho mantle through the flame into the mica chimney below, it continues to 
incandesce in the cold current of air and gaa. 

F. Haber and F. Richardt, however, state that the catalytic reactions on the 
mantle in Bunsen’s flame have very little influence on its temp. The thoria, said 
A. Foix, serves as a carrier and dilution medium for the cerium oxide ; and, added 
C. Killing, the thoria is specially fitted for this purpose in virtue of its enormous 
surface (porosity) and its low sp. ht. F, Westphal, C. Killing, II. Bunte, and 
E. G. Love regarded the ceric oxide as a carrier of oxygen to the burning gas, 
but later, G. Killing gave up the hypothesis when he found that the mantle glowed 
with a greenish light in the chlorohydrogen flame ; H. E. Ives and co-workers also 
found that the efficiency of the mantle is but little if at all affected by the change 
from oxygen to chlorine. 

A. A. C. Swinton found that Welsbach’s mixture gave no more light than 
ordinary thoria when bombarded by the cathode rays; and while purified thoria 
glowed brilliantly, purified ceric oxide gave scarcely any light. In the flame, on 
the contrary, the intensity of the glow with thoria and ceric oxide is nearly the 
same, although the colour is different. Observations on this subject were made by 
E, St. .John, R. L. Swan, and R. J. Meyer and A. Anschutz. H. E. Ives and 
oo-workers observed that the continued bombardment of the cathode rays imparted 
a bluish-grey colour to mixtures of thoria and ceric oxide, and the original colour 
was restored by heating the mantle in air. The cathode discharge thus acts as 
a reducing agent. The reducing condition increases the general emissive power of 
ceric oxide, and reduces the mantle temp. ; with thoria, as C, Ffcry has shown, 
the reducing condition lowers the emissive power and augments the temp. 

C. F6ry concluded that a mantle of cerium oxide gives no light because the 
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radiation of heat is so great that the temp, cannot be raised sufficiently by the 
oxy-coal gas flame ; but when the cerium oxide is sufficiently attenuated by dilution 
with thoria, it can be raised to the required temp. E. St. 0. Deville supported the 
view of C. Fery. In further support of this view, V. B. Lewes showed that under 
similar conditions: 


Ter cent. CeO a in thoria . . . (M 1-0 10 0 100 

Temp, of mantle 6 mm. above burner 1010° 1570° 1355° 1125° 

Temp, of flame in the aamo zone . 1590° 1560° 1350° 1130° 

Temp, of mantle 52 mm. above burner 1408° 1441° 1209° 1020° 

Temp, of flame in the same zone 1430° 1439° 1234® 1032“ 

Illuminating power (candles per c. ft. of goe) 3 4 20-0 3-3 nil 

Radiation v alue ..... 140 152 21S 234 


Hence, added V. B. Lewes, thoria, owing to its low sp. ht., and low radiation power 
for heat, can be raised to the temp, of the flame while catalytic action on the still 
unburnt flame gases and air raises it a few degrees even above this point. Ccria 
when added in quantities up to 1T> per cent, by weight, does not interfere with 
these conditions; but, by its still higher catalytic powers, it bends to focus the com¬ 
bustion of the extremely attenuated combustible constituents of the flame gases 
on the widely distributed ceria particles, and, by this localization, raise them to a 
far higher temp, than the mantle. This temp., however, cannot be detected by 
the thermocouple, which only gives the average temp, of the mass with which it is 
in contact, and fails to show the temp, of the 0T5 per cent, of ceria. The addition 
of more ceria to the mixture causes such a rapid cooling of both mantle and flame 
by radiation that the light at once begins to fall, and by the time 10 per cent, of 
ceria is in the mixture, the mantle gives us no more light than a thoria mantle, but 
a much increased heat radiation. 

In 1898, H. le Chatelier and O. Boudouard claimed that the luminosity of 
mantles can he explained by the ordinary laws of selective radiation ; the subject 
was followed up by W. Is crust and E. Bose, who found that at equal temp, the 
radiation was nearly the same whether the mantle be heated by the gaseous 
products of combustion or electrically. Thus, 


Wavelength 

• 

. 0880 

6800 

6100 

4770 

4470 

Flame heating , 

• 

. 0*770 

iooo 

1*30 

2-39 

4 21 

Electrio heating 

■ 

. 0-790 

0-987 

1-37 

2*34 

4-09 

Ratio 

# 

. 1*03 

0 99 

0-09 

0-98 

0-07 


They conclude that since the substance of the mantle emits but little red light or 
ultra-red rays, and thus gives off but little energy in the form of heat, the mantle 
can, therefore, completely absorb the high temperature of the gas flame, and, in 
consequence, emit a relatively greater amount of light. II. Russell and A. F. Traver 
add that temp, alone cannot be the explanation because a Blight change in the 
composition of the mantle should not cause so great a difference in the result— 
e.g. the luminosity of a mantle with 0*5 pei cent, of cerium oxide is 13 times greater 
than a mantle of pure thoria even when the temp, is 100° less. 

A. H. White and co-workers determined the temp, existing in mantles and in 
the flame. They found that with 0*342 sq. in. as unit area, 

Thoria mantle. Wnlebach'B mantle. 


Temp, inside mantle. ...... 1000° 1600° 

Temp, outside mantle. 1510° 1410° 

Heat conveyed to unit area of mantle (cals, per fir.) 15790 15790 

Heat conveyed from unit urea of mantle (cals, per hr.) 14380 13170 

Heat transformed by unit area of mantle (cals, per hr.) 1410 2620 

Illumination per unit area (candles) ... 0*2 4 0 


Otherwise, expressed, the difference in the energy transformed by the two mantles 
iB 04 x 10 1 ergs per sec. per sq. cm., and the difference in the light emitted is 
1'7 candle power per sq. cm. Taking the mechanical eq. of the light of a Hefner 
lamp to be 1-5X10 6 ergs pet Bee., then, if all the 64xl0 B ergs per sec. were 
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converted into visible light, the difference in the candle power would be 37'2 per 
sq. cm. The observed difference is therefore only 4-5 per cent, of the theoretical. 
According to H, E. Ives and co-workers, the total luminous efficiency of the 
mantle is 2-6 per cent, when heated by Bunsen’s flame. In opposition to 
H. le Chatelier and 0. Boudouard, and W. Nernst and E. Bose, A. II. White and 
co-woTkcrs found that the illumination is not solely a function of temp, because 
Welfibach’s, at a temp, of 1410°, has a greater illuminating power than the thoria 
mantle at a temp, of 100° higher. They conclude that tbe exceptional efficiency of 
Welsbach’s mixture is due to a solid soln. of cerium oxide in thoria, and that it 
has the power of transforming the heat of the flame into light more economically 
than other substances yet known. 

G. C. Schmidt made spectro-photometric investigations on mixtures of thoria 
and cerium oxide, at various temp. He observed that the higher the temp., the 
bluer becomes the light yielded by the thoria. A similar result was obtained with 
mixtures of the two oxides all the time the ceria is below 0-5 per cent, of cerium 
oxide ; when 0*5-1 -5 of cerium oxide is present, the red rays and illuminating 
power increase ; but beyond that percentage, the colour approaches that of cerium 
oxide, and the illuminating power decreases. Hence, added A. II. White and 
co-workers, the solid boJu, of thoria and cerium oxide acts by so transforming the 
energy that more blue and green rays and less red rays are emitted by the glowing 
mantle than by the open flame. This means that more flame-energy is trans¬ 
formed into light and less into heat than is the case with the ordinary flame. 

No reason is offered why 0*5--l*5 per cent, of cerium oxide and no other pro¬ 
portion has so marked an effect in exciting the light emissivity of the mantle. 
R. L. Swan found that the catalytic effect of mixtures of thoria and ceria on electro¬ 
lytic gas is greatest when about 1 per cent, of ceria is present. It is suggested that 
the ceria acts by increasing the electron emission of the thoria, causing a greater 
ionization of the gases and a more efficient combination. W. Muthmann and 
E. Raur have suggested that thoria can form a solid soln. with up to about I per 
cent, of cerium dioxide, but if higher proportions be present, the excess acts as a 
foreign element diminishing the light emissivity of the mantle. II. ,7. Meyer 
and A. Anschutz, however, said that the thoria is sat. only when about 7 per cent, 
of ceric oxide is present, but they have not decided whether this is a solubility 
equilibrium, or whether a chemical compound, 9Th0 2 .Cc0 2 , is formed. Hence, 
it is not probable that the homogeneity of the solid soln. is an essential condition 
for the special light emissivity characteristic of the mantle ; but, if part of the 
solid soln. is dissociated, it is possible that the maximum emissivity occurs with 
that concentration for which the soln. is completely dissociated. This hypothesis 
corresponds with that suggested by E. Goldstein, and P. Wantig for the lumi¬ 
nescence of certain substances exposed to the cathode rays. E. St. John could 
detect scarcely any signs of phosphorescence or fluorescence by the mantle. 

Various forms of the physical theory of the auer, or WelsbacJis mantle , or the 
incandesced manile have been discussed by W. Gentach, E. St. John, W. Krebs, 
C. Hohmann, 0. Lummer and E. Pringsheim, H. Thiele, 
E. Baur, F. Bossner, J. Swinburne, J. Hofmann, C. E. Guil¬ 
laume, E. Podszus, etc. A physical theory has been developed 
by H. Rubens and co-workers. He showed that owing to the 
low emissive power of a thoria mantle, it attains a compara¬ 
tively high temp., while a mantle of ceric oxide has a com¬ 
paratively low temp, owing to its high emissivity. This is 
illustrated by H. E. Ives and co-workers’ observations, Fig. 6, 
on the relation between the temp, for maximum luminosity 
and radiation on mantles with different proportions of thoria 
and ceric oxide. Ceric oxide has a Bharp absorption (emis¬ 
sion) band in the visible spectrum, and the radiation of energy is so great that 
the temp, of a cerium oxide mantle is kept comparatively low. Starting then 
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with thoria, and introducing cerium oxide, the emission band broadens, and the 
total radiation increases, while the temp, is lowered. The maximum luminous 
efficiency is attained when the rise in the visible emission is balanced by the 
fall in temp, due to the increased radiation. R. L. Swan discussed this action. 
R. W. Wood, and H. E. Ives and co-workers gave a hydraulic analogy for the 
behaviour of the burner and mantle. 



Imagine the mantle to be represented by a vertical cylindrical tank into which water 
ie flowing at a constant rate from a tap (Fig. 7). Let the wall of the tank be perforated by 
hplcs of various sizes. The water which squirts out through these holes is thB radiation, 
anti the various sizes of holes represent various wave-lengths. If the 
smaller holes are more numerous at the top of the tank, then the 
higher the water rises the more will squirt out through the smaller 
holes, thus occupying the behaviour of a material radiator, water height 
being taken to represent, temperature. If tho tank contains many holes, 
the water will not rise very high, and, conversely, in one with only very 
few holes the water will rise higher, thus copying the behaviour of 
mantles of high and low emissive powers, in so far os their tornp. cha¬ 
racteristics are concerned. If the holes are all made small, only squirts 
of small size will bo present, and the water will rise higher than if tho 
holes of all sizes are present, thus copying the characteristics of a 
selective radiator like the mantle. In order for this tank to represent 
tho behaviour of the mantle with respect to the amount of radiation, 
it is only necessary to imagine a vertical seam of the tank to have been left unsoldered, 
so that a bad leak is present, to represent tho convection and conduction losses. The 
higher tho water rises, ns when the radiating holes are made in number, the more is lost 
through the leaky Beam, and so tho leas is “ radiated ” through tho holes. Obviously, 
with a constant rate of supply the advantage of increased “ temperature ” is being mor<* 
and more offset by the leakage. 


Fig. 7. — Hy¬ 
draulic Analogy 
of Mantle and 
Burner. 
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§ 6. Thorium Oxides and Hydroxides 

According to J. R. Rydberg, 1 thorium furnishes only one oxide— viz. thorium 
dioxide, Th0 2 , or thoria. J. Locke reported thorium pentotritaoxidr, Th 3 0 5 , but 
H. P. Stevens regards this as one of the condensed or polymerized oxides classed as 
one of meta-oxides of G. WyrouboiT. According to G. Kriiss, thorium monoxide , 
ThO, is not formed when thorium oxysulphide, TliOS, is heated to a red or white 
heat in a stream of hydrogen. Gr. P. Drossbach, and W. Bruno obtained what has 
been called thorium peroxide , Th 2 0 7 . There are also thorium hydroxide, Th(OH) j, 
and a number of colloidal forms, as well as hydrated peroxides. 

Thorium dioxide occurs associated with uranium dioxide aa the mineral 
thorianite (r/.u.). The amorphous oxide ia obtained by heating the metal in air 
or in oxygen, or by oxidizing the metal with molten, potassium chlorate. It is 
also produced when the hydroxide or various salts with the volatile oxyacids arc 
calcined. J. F. Balir, 2 and A. E. Nordenskjbld and J. J. Chydcmus made crystals 
of the dioxide by heating the amorphous oxide with borax in a pottery oven ; 
L. Troost and L. Ouvrard, by heating the dioxide with molten potassium ortho¬ 
phosphate ; and A. Duboin, by melting thorium fluoride with sodium carbonate, 
or by melting a mixture of thorium dioxide, sodium fluoride, and sodium carbonate. 

The amorphous oxide is a snow-white powder. O. Hahn studied the surface 
area of the particles of precipitated thoria in terms of adsorbed radioactive matter. 
The crystals obtained by the borax fusion were stated by A. E. Nordenskjold to be 
tetragonal, and isomorphous with rutile and cassiterite ; while those obtained by 
the phosphate fusion were Btated by L. Troost and L. Ouvrard to be octahedni 
belonging to the cubic system. A. Duboin said that the crystals he obtained were 
similar to those of thorium fluoride. G. Wyrouboif said that the crystals of thoria 
are isomorphous with those of cerium dioxide, and those of calcium or strontium 
monoxide. Y. M. Goldschmidt and L. Thomassen, M. L. Huggins, A. E. van 
Arkel, and W. P. Davey studied the X-radiograra of thoria. The side of the 
elementary cube is 5*61 x lO” 8 cm., and there are 4 mols. per cube. G. R. Levi 
found that the precipitated hydroxide dried at temp, up to 340° ia 
amorphous; but the oxide obtained by heating the hydroxide to 1050°, or the 
nitrate or oxalate to 750°, iB crystalline with the same X-radiograin in all cases. 
J. J. Berzelius gave 9-402 for the specific gravity of the crystals; A. Damour, 9-366 ; 
J. J. Chydenius, 9*228; J. F. Bahr, 9*77 ; A. E. Nordenskjold, 9*21 ; C. Baskor- 
ville, 9-188-9-380 at ; L. F. Nilson, 10*220 at 17°; L. Troost and L. Ouvrard, 
9*876 at 15°; and B. Brauner, 9*690 at 20°/4°. According to L. F. Nilson arid 
0. Pettersson, the deviations in the value of this constant are due to entrained air or 
moisture, and to the presence of impurities in the oxide. G. von Hevesy studied 
the mol. vol. of the oxides of this family of elements. L. F. Nilson and 0. Pettersson 
gave 0-0548 for the specific heat of the oxide between 0° and 100°. The mol. ht. 
runs parallel with those of zirconium; cerium; titanium, tin, and manganese 
dioxides. G. B. Pegram and H. Webb found that owing to its radioactivity, a 
gram of thoria develops 9-60 x I0” fl cal. per hour— vide the radioactivity of thorium. 
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E. Tiede and E. Birnbrauer said that the melting point approximates to 2000°, and 
the oxide at the same time volatilizes. 0. Ruff and co-workers gave 2440” for the 
m.p. H. C. Greenwood observed no signs of the dissociation of thoria at high temp. 

F. Born estimated thoria to be dissociated into metal and oxygen to the extent of 
10-27 a t 2000°, and 6x10“® at 3000°. W. It. Mott gave 4400° for the boiling point 
of thoria. II. von Wartenberg gave for the beat of formation from thorium, 326-0 
Cals, with an error of ±0-5 per cent. 0. A. Matignon said that the heat developed 
bv the union is 42*8 Cals, per gram-atom of oxygen. 

When purified thoria is strongly heated, it emits a pale blue light of feeble 
illuminating power, but if the thoria be mixed with one per cent, of cerium oxide, 
a brilliant light is emitted. Such a mixture is used in making the well-known 
incandescent mantles —-vide supra. 0. Eery found that in an oxidizing flame, 
the colour of the emitted light has a rose tint, and in the reducing flame, at the same 
temp., the light has a greenish tint. B. Monasch employed a thoria preparation 
as cathode in an arc-lamp. W. E. Forsythe measured the emissivity of thorium 
oxide for A -0665/x, and found 015 at 1800° K., and 0-4 at 1400° K. K. Tcucke 
examined the radiation emitted when thoria is bombarded by cathode rays. 
W. W. Coblcntz found the ultra-red emission spectrum has no marked emission 
bands, and the whole spectrum is suppressed up to 7/x ; after which, as found by 
11. Rubens, the emissivity approaches that of a complete radiator. H. Schmidt- 
Beps studied the ultra-rod emissivity of thoria. The reflecting power of 
thorium oxide, for light of wave-length 0-60/u,, was found by W. W. Coblcntz to be 
86-1 per cent ; for light of wave-length A—4-4/x, 46*9 per cent.; for A=8-8 fi, 
7-11 per cent.; and for A^lMp,, 10 per cent. N. Ahmad measured the absorption 
of y-rays by thoria. E. L. Nichols and D. T. Wilber, and W. Crookes found that 
when thoria is exposed to the cathode rays, it exhibits a feeble phosphorescence, 
so also in ultra-violet light. Thorilerous minerals, according to C. Baskerville, 
do not exhibit fluorescence or phosphorescence. A. Karl observed that thoria 
shows triboluminescenoe. E. L. Nichols and H. L. Howes found there is not a 


luminescent spectrum with the incandescent oxide. 0. Ilahn studied the emanating 
powers of thorium oxide and hydroxide prepared in different ways; and 
H. J. Spanner, the thermionic emission of electrically charged particles. L, F. Nilson 
and 0. Pcttersson, and K. A. Angstrom found that thorium dioxide is diamagnetic ; 
and W. Gerlach studied the behaviour of thorium in a magnetic field. 

According to W. Crookes, 3 thoria is hygroscopic and absorbs gases with some 
avidity ; W. Biltz found that it is difficult to obtain a constant weight by calcination 
owing to the absorption of moisture. It. J. Meyer and A. Gumpcrz found that when 
calcined at a high temp, the oxide is less sensitive than when calcined at a lower 
temp. According to H. E. Ives and co-workers, when white thoria is calcined in a 


quartz tube heated by Bunsen’s flame, no change in colour is perceptible. Accord- 
mg to R. ,7. Meyer and A. Anschutz, if a mixed soln. of thorium and cerium nitrates 
be evaporated to dryness and ignited about 7 per cent, of the ceric oxide forms a 
solid soln, with the thoria. E. Newbery and J. N. Bring found that the dioxide is 
not reduced by hydrogen at 2000° and 150 atm. press. II. von Wartenberg and 
co workers discussed the reduction of thoria by hydrogen under press., and found 
that it can be reduced by hydrogen in the presence of another metal— c.g. tungsten. 
At 1250°, tungsten dissolved 0*07 per cent, thorium, and at 2000°, 0-24 per cent. 
J. J Berzelius, and J. J. Chydenius found that strongly ignited thoria does not dissolve 
in nitric or hydrochloric add, but N. J. Berlin, and G. Wyrouboff and A. Verneuil 
found that if the oxide, prepared by heating to redness the oxalate, nitrate, chloride, 
or hydroxide, be repeatedly evaporated with small quantities of these acids, a mass 
formed which dissolves in water, forming an opalescent soln. resembling the so- 
called meta-oxides of zirconium and tin (ic). V. I. Spitzin found the solubility 
of thoria expressed in mgrm, T1i0 2 per litre at 25° to be : N-H 2 S0 4 , 20 ; N-HN0 3 , 
;* b ; 0*5 ; 0*8JV-C 4 H a 0 4) 0*3 ; N-NaOH, less than 005 ; N-Na 2 C0 3i less 

iai1 ^‘03 i tf-K 2 C0 a , less than 002 ; and in water, less than 002. The solubility 
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of thoria in salt soln. ia small, but greater in sulphates than in chlorides. According 
to J. J. Berzelius, and J. J. Chydenius, when thoria is heated with sulphuric add, 
it is slowly converted into the sulphate ; T ( Sollmann and E. D. Brown made some 
observations on the solubility of thoria in this acid; and they found that when 
thoria is fused with sodium hydrosulphate, the mass obtained is soluble in water. 
T. Hiortdfthl found that no carbon dioxide is evolved when thoria is fused with 
sodium carbonate ; and J. J. Berzelius said that thoria does not become soluble in 
hydrochloric or nitric acid after it has been fused with alkali hydroxides* 
C. J. Smithells found that thoria iB reduced to thorium by metallic tungsten* 

J. J. Berzelius was not able to obtain the metal by the action of carbon or potas¬ 
sium on thoria, and II. Greenwood found that at 1 GOO' in an evacuated atm., 
thorium carbide is formed. B. du Jassonneix obtained thorium boride by heating 
thoria with boron in an electric furnace ; and 0. Honig,schmid. thorium silieide by 
heating thoria with silicon. When heated in carbon tetrachloride, a mixture of 
chlorine and sulphur chloride, a mixture of carbon monoxide and chlorine, carbonyl 
Chloride, or phosphorus pentachloride, thorium chloride is formed- - vide the chloride. 

Ignited thoria has been used as a catalytic agent in many reactions. H. B. Baker 
found that it ionizes many gases, and accelerates the reaction between nitric oxide 
and moderately dried hydrogen; but with thoroughly dried hydrogen there 
is no measurable change with 5 mins.’ heating at 530°. L. and P. Wohler and 
W. Pltiddemann observed that it accelerates the oxidation of sulphur dioxide by 
oxygen. P. Sabatier and A. Mailhe observed that if an alcohol be passed over 
thoria at 300°-350°, the alcohol is decomposed in the same way that it would be 
by sulphuric acid to form olefines and water; but if the temp, be kept low, an 
ether is fonnerl; A. Mailhe found that the vap. of esters are decomposed by heated 
thoria, forming ethers, olefines, primary alcohols, and carbon dioxide ; and he found 
that when a mixture of ammonia and alcohol vap. is passed over thoria at 380 u , 
the main product ia a primary amine, but some secondary and tertiary amines are 
also formed. J. B. Sendercns, and K. II. Pickard and J. Kenyon obtained good 
yields of ketones by passing a mixture of the vap. of two organic acids over heated 
thoria. S. Medsforth examined the effect of thoria on nickel as a catalyst in the 
reduction of carbon monoxide and dioxide by hydrogen. J. Aloy and 0. Rabaufc 
found that the presence of thoria inhibits the saponification of benzoyluted cyan- 
hydrins by acetic acid. G. R. Levi, S. Komatsu and B. Masumoto, E. Sabatier 
and A. Mailhe, and J. N. Pearce and A, M. Alvarado studied the catalytic action of 
thoria on ethyl acetate, and on the dehydration of alcohol; and W. W. Russell 
and II. S. Taylor, on the hydrogenation of carbon dioxide. 

According to J. J. Berzelius, 4 and P. T. Cleve, thorium hydroxide, Th(0H) 4 , 
or Th0 2 .2H 2 0, is precipitated quantitatively from a soln. of thorium sulphate, 
when alkali hydroxide ot ammonia is added. The gelatinous precipitate is well 
washed, and when dried over sulphuric acid, it furnishes .a white powder. When 
alkali hydroxide is employed, the precipitant is retained very tenaciously, and 
T. Sollmann and IS. I). Brown found that nine times washing by a centrifuge are 
needed to furnish a liquid neutral to litmus. G. Kriiss and W. Palmaer pre¬ 
ferred to agitate solid thorium sulphate with warm aq. ammonia, and boil the 
resulting powder with dil. ammonia. The product was washed with water free 
from sulphates. Several other precipitating agents give the hydroxide— e.<f- 
C. Bagikervillc, and II. Erdmann used sodium nitrite ; P. Jammsch and J. Schilling, 
hydroxylamine; and L. M. Dennis and F. L. Kortright, potassium azide. 
F. J. Metzger boiled thorium thiosulphate or oxalate with potassium hydroxide. 
0. Angelucci noticed that thorium hydroxide is precipitated on the anode when a 
soln. of thorium nitrate is electrolyzed. II. T. S. Britton studied the clectometrio 
precipitation of the hydroxide. Sodium acetate yields a precipitate with thorium 
sulphate soln. when the acidity has attained the value obtained by add- 

ing 10 c.c. of sodium acetate soln., and with 25 c.c. the precipitation was a 
maximum, while with 30 c.c. of soln. the precipitate—chiefly basic sulphate^ 
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dissolved. No precipitation occurred with thorium chloride soln., though F. Haler 
obtained one by boiling a soln. of the chloride with sodium acetate. With sodium 
tartrate, precipitation from soln. of thorium chloride began when the acidity had 
attained the value p H =175. The precipitate consisted of basic tartrate. 

F. T. Gleve’s analysis of the product dried at 100° corresponds very nearly 
with Th0 2 .2H 2 0. As J. J. Berzelius, and 6. Kriiss and W. Palmaer have 
emphasized, the hydroxide readily absorbs carbon dioxide from the air ; and 
accordingly in some cases, the analyzed hydroxides have been contaminated with 
some carbonate. G. Wyrouboff and A. Verneuil treated a soln. of thorium chloride 
with aq. ammonia ; the washed product was dried over potassium hydroxide until 
the weight was constant. All the operations were conducted in the cold. The 
composition corresponded with Th0 2 *5H 2 0, or the trihydrate , Th(0H) 4 .3H 2 0 ; 
if dried at 130", 8*8 per cent, of water was lost, and the product approximated 
Th() 2 .‘2'8H 2 0, say the monohydrate ThfOHJ^HpO. The hydroxide loses all its 
water when calcined at a white-heat. T. Solhnann and E. D. Brown said that the 
hydroxide is insoluble in water, but prolonged washing with water may peptize 
the hydroxide. II. A. McTaggart found that a small cone, of colloidal thorium 
hydroxide suspended in water imparts a positive electric charge to a sphere of 
immersed air (with water alone, the charge is always negative). There is a reversal 
in the sign of the charge as the size of the bubble of air decreases. According to 
P. T. Clove, the hydroxide is not soluble in soln. of the alkali hydroxides, or in an aq. 
soln. of ammonia. The moist hydroxide, said J. J. Berzelius, dissolves quickly in 
acids, but the dried hydroxide dissolves rather slowly. According to T. Solhnann 
and E. I). Brown, the hydroxide dissolves quickly in cone, hydrochloric acid, and 
slowly in the dil. acid ; the speed of dissolution is increased by raising the temp., but 
decreased if the washing of the hydroxide has been prolonged, or if the hydroxide 
lias been allowed to stand for some time ; but if the precipitated hydroxide be boiled 
in water or if it has stood for 15 lirs. at 100°, the solubility is not diminished. 
L. Pissarjewaky gave 29*893 Cals, for the heat of soln. of moist thorium hydroxide 
in nitric acid. P. T. Cleve found the moist hydroxide dissolves in bromine-water ; 
and J. F. Bahr showed that if chlorine be passed through water in which the 
hydroxide is suspended, part of the latter is dissolved ; and the undissolved portion 
dissolves in water. H. Crossmann noted that a little thorium hydroxide dissolves 
in sulphurous acid, and is re-precipitated on boiling the soln. Thorium hydroxide 
was found by T. Sollmann and E. D. Brown to be less soluble in citric acid and in 
tartaric acid than it is in hydrochloric acid ; and to be soluble in a soln. of sodium 
chloride, sodium citrate, potassium sodium tartrate or ammonium oxalate. 
J. J. Chydcnius said that it is insoluble in oxalic acid, molybdie acid, or hydrofluoric 
acid, but is transformed by these acids into the corresponding salts. According 
to K. C. Sen and N. R. Dhar, thorium hydroxide is not precipitated by alkali 
hydroxide from soln. of thorium Balts in the presence of sugars, dextrin, starch, or 
glycerol, presumably owing to the peptization of the hydroxide. N. G. Chatterji 
and N. K. Dhar also investigated this subject. J. Bohm and H. Niclassen studied 
the crystallization of the amorphous hydroxide. 

N. J. Berlin B reported that thorium dioxide, prepared by the gentle ignition of 
the oxalate or hydroxide, behaves in a peculiar way towards hydrochloric acid for, 
1 repeatedly evaporated with a small quantity of hydrochloric or nitric acid, the 
syrupy liquid which is formed dissolves in water to form an opalescent soln. which 
may be coagulated by acids or salts. J. F. Bahr, and P. T. Cleve made thorium 
dioxide possessing these qualities by calcining the oxalate; H. P. Stevens, by 
calcining the nitrate; G. Wyrouboff and A. Verneuil, by calcining the hydroxide ; 
aiu J. Locke, by heating thorium dioxide in a stream of hydrogen. J. Locke 
regarded the product as thorium meta-oxide, Th a O s , but H. P. Stevens, showed 
_ Lat the oxide has the same composition as ordinary thoria, (Th0 2 )»; and 
• B. Levi, that the X-ray examination disproves the assumption that the 
meta-oxide is a distinct variety. G. Wyrouboff and A. Verneuil regarded the 
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products as well-defined meta-oxides and not mixtures; and regarded them as 
condensed oxides of different degrees of polymerization; the condensation is 
necessarily accompanied by a change in the valency of the oxide. J. Locke's 
analysis showed the presence of water, but G. Wyrouboff and A. Vemeuil, and 
H. P. Stevens showed that the water was derived from the incompletely dried 
gas, for the product is very hygroscopic. II. P. Stevens found that the weight of a 
gram of the oxide increased 2 per cent, when allowed to stand in the balance case 
for 5 mins. J. Locke gave 8*733 for the sp. gr. at 15°. G. Wyrouboff and A. Vemeuil 
showed that the less condensed oxide, or rather the oxide which has been calcined 
at a relatively low temp., dissolves completely in hydrochloric acid or nitric acid when 
the mixture is heated to 120° in a sealed tube. The normal chloride or nitrate is 
formed ; and they added that if the calcination be carried too far, i.e. if the oxide 
be condensed too much, it loses the faculty of uniting with the acids. When the 
meta-oxide is heated with not too dil. sulphuric acid, the normal sulphate is formed. 
E. Chauvenet prepared soluble addition compounds with a number of acids. If 
one of these salts—e.r/. thorium meta-oxychloride—be treated with aq. ammonia, 
thorium metahydroxide is produced. It resembles ordinary thorium hydroxide 
in appearance. Its composition Th0 2 : H 2 0 is indefinite—presumably on account 
of its colloidal nature. H. P. Stevens compared it with metastannic acid, and 
called it metalhoric acid ; and he also called ordinary thorium hydroxide, thane 
acid. He said that unlike normal thorium hydroxide, thorium metahydroxide 
does not absorb carbon dioxide from the air, and is less basic. It is gradually 
converted into thorium hydroxide when allowed to remain in contact with water, 
and it dissolves in mineral acids if an excess of acid is carefully avoided. When 
prepared from a metaoxychloride rich in chlorine, it requires more acid for dissolution 
than when prepared from a compound poor in chlorine, and a soln. of meta-oxy¬ 
chloride requires more acid to precipitate it as the percentage of chlorine increases. 

The least polymerized form of the rnota-hydroxide was stated by G. Wyrouboff and 
A. Verncmil to bo somewhat impure ; it is not stable, and begins to polymerize at 110° 
with the elimination of water, and approximates closer and closer to 6ThO z -H z O. It is 
insoluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid, but forms compounds with these acids with the 
evolution of much heat. The products aro then said to bo soluble in water. If these 
compounds are dried, and treated with ammonia, they lose the acid radicle, and form a 
horn like mass. According to G. Wyrouboff and A. Vemeuil, the hydroxide, 6ThO r H v O, 
is precipitated by treating the more condensed form of the meta*oxychloride or meta- 
oxynitrate with ammonia. They gave the formula 12ThO.H z O in accord with their view 
that thorium is bivalent. P. T. Cleve obtained 4ThO z .H z O by treating a colloidal boIil 
of thorium hydroxide with ammonia. J, Locke obtained 3Th0 2 «21I 2 0, which he repre¬ 
sented as Th z O z .2H z O, by evaporating the meta-oxido to dryness with hydrochloric 
acid, dissolving the residue in hot water, and treating it with ammonia. When dried at 
100°, it loses a mol. of water and furnishes 3Th0 2 .H 2 0, which is also obtained by treating 
the meta-oxido with hydrochloric acid. G. Wyrouboff and A. Vemeuil also reported 
2ThO„.H 2 0; and 8ThO z .9H z O. The latter was produced by treatingThuO^OH), ,Cl r 2HCl, 
solid or soln., with ammonia and drying to constant weight over potassium hydroxide. 

Opalescent liquids were obtained by J. F. Bahr, P. T. Cleve, G. Wyrouboff and 
A. Vemeuil, etc., by evaporating to dryness a mixture of hydrochloric or nitric 
acid and thorium meta-oxide and taking up the mass with water. The sol. is 
colloidal thorium oxide or hydroxide. It is not flocculated by heat, but is coagu¬ 
lated by acids and many other salts ; and the colloid is peptized when the salts are 
removed by water. W. Blitz and co-workers 6 dialyzed dil. aq. soln. of thorium 
nitrate, which on evaporation yielded a gum-like mass insoluble in water. The 
hydroaol has a positive charge, and when the suspension in water is electrolyzed, 
it migrates to the cathode. 0. Hauser and F. Wirth obtained a flocculent hydrogel 
by boiling a very dil. aq. soln. of thorium sulphate. A. Muller prepared a cone, 
hydrosol of thorium hydroxide by thoroughly washing the hydrogel from 20 grms. 
of thorium nitrate, and boiling it with water containing 10 grms. of the nitrate per 
50 c.c. Colloidal forms were also described by E. Stiasny, I. Kreidland G. Heller, and 
J. Ducl&ux. B. Szilard prepared colloidal thorium hydroxide, free from electrolytes. 
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by decomposing thorium nitrate with excess of dil. ammonia and washing the residue 
until free from ammonia, which takes three to six days. The product is a fine, 
milky suspension, in which the particles cannot be separated either by filtration 
or decantation; it is precipitated by electrolytes and by the carbon dioxide of 
the air. He also made colloidal thorium hydroxide, containing a little elec¬ 
trolyte, by adding precipitated thorium hydroxide to thorium tetrachloride so 
long as the former is dissolved. This soln. is much more Btablc than that free 
from electrolytes, is not affected by light or by boiling, and is not precipitated by 
small quantities of electrolytes or by weak acids. K. C. Sen and N. R. Dhar 
studied the peptization of colloidal thorium hydroxide by soln. of sugars, Htarcli, 
glycerol, and dextrin. According to F. Haber, the hydrogel shows a feeble X-radio- 
gram which is regarded as evidence of crystallinity. J. Bohm and H. Niclassen 
found that X-radiograms of the dried soln. were characteristic of amorphous 
substances, and that on ageing becomes crystalline. H. Rheinboldt and 
E. Wedekind studied the adsorption of dyes by the colloid. 

L. de Boisbaudran , 7 P. T. Cleve, L. Pissarjewsky, and G. Wyrouboff and 
A. Vernouil obtained what was called thorium peroxide by treating a cold soln. of 
a thorium salt with ammonia and hydrogen dioxide. L. Pissarjewsky also obtained 
a similar product by treating thorium hydroxide with hydrogen peroxide; and 
W. Bruno, by treating a cone. soln. of a thorium salt at 60° with iJO per cent, 
hydrogen dioxide. According to L. Fissarjewsky, the white gelatinous precipitate 
is a hydrated thorium peroxide derived from the hypothetical thorium hemihept- 
oxide, TluOy. It is assumed that hydrogen dioxide is a monobasic acid which 
reacts with thorium hydroxide, forming thorium tetrahydroperoxide, Th(O.JT) 4 ; 
and that this compound hydrolyzes in stages furnishing thorium dihydroperoxide, 
T}i(0 2 1I) 2 (0B) 11 , and thorium monohydroperoxide, Th(0 2 H)(0H) 3 . The. last-named 
product is considered to be a hydrated form of thorium trioxide, namely, Th0 3 .2H 2 (X 
G. Wyrouboff and A. Verncuil do not agree with L. Pissarjewsky 1 s interpretation of 
these reactions, and believe that a complex mol. is formed containing peroxidized 
oxygen, hydroxyl radicles, and an acid residue. Thorium tetrahydroperoxide is very 
unstable, and slowly loses oxygen, passing into the hydrated trioxide, which is much 
more stable. When heated, it loses oxygen. When the hydrated hemiheptoxide 
is kept under water free from carbon dioxide, or on a porous tile over sulphuric acid, 
and soda-lime, it gradually reverts to thorium dioxide. The heat of neutralization 
Th(OH) 4 +H 2 02 is 8*810 Cals. ; the heat of soln. of JTI 12 O 7 in dil. nitric acid is 
17*184 Cals. When treated with dil. sulphuric acid, hydrogen dioxide is formed, and 
with cone, sulphuric acid, ozonized oxygen is evolved. The precipitate obtained 
by the action of hydrogen dioxide and ammonia is a mixture of the different 
products of the hydrolysis of the hemiheptoxide. L. Pissarj ewsky also made the 
niunohydroperoxide by the action of soln. of sodium hypochlorite on thorium 
hydroxide; by the action of chlorine on a suspension of thorium hydroxide in 
UiV-sodium hydroxide; and by the anodic oxidation of a suspension of thorium 
hydroxide in an alkaline soln. of sodium chloride. L. Pissarj ewsky found that the 
monohydroperoxide behaves towards dil. and cone, sulphuric acid like the tetra¬ 
hydroperoxide, and he gives for the heat of formation ofTh0 2 .nH 2 0+0—Th0 3 .nH 2 0 
— 14*290 Cals. The monohydroperoxide showed no signs of decomposition after 
keeping 24 hrs. According to G. P, Drossbach, when a thorium salt soln. is treated 
with anodic oxygen ; or with hydrogen dioxide ; or shaken with air, and the soln. 
evaporated, the product contains more oxygen than corresponds with thorium 
dioxide. If heated, or treated with strong acids, the excess oxygen is given off by 
the peroxidized salt. 
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§ 7. Thorium Fluorides 

According to J. J. Berzelius , 1 when thorium hydroxide is treated with an excess 
of hydrofluoric acid, a heavy, insoluble, white powder is formed, tetrahydrated 
thorium fluoride, T1 iF 4 .4II 2 0. J. J. Chydenius obtained the same product as a 
gelatinous precipitate by adding hydrofluoric acid to a soln. of thorium chloride ; 
when dried in air, the composition corresponds with ThF 4 .8H 2 0, but four mols. 
of water are lost when dried in vacuo. E. Chauvenet made the same compound 
by decomposing thorium nitrate with silver fluoride, and drying the product in 
vacuo over sulphuric acid until the weight was constant. According to 
J. J. Chydenius, the hydrate loses up to 6*94 per cent, of water at 100 °; 8’2f> 
per cent, at 140°. The loss of two mols. of water from a mol. of the salt represents 
9*42 per cent. loss. The salt is partially hydrolyzed during the calcination, but 
J. J. Berzelius said that the fluoride is not completely decomposed by ignition, 
or by heating it with potassium. A litre of water at 25° was found by V, I. Spitzin 
to dissolve 0*17 mgnn. of tetrahydrated thorium tctrafluoride. 

H. Moissan and H. Martinsen found that fluorine displaces chlorine from the 
anhydrous chloride, or bromine from the anhydrous bromide, forming anhydrous 
thorium fluoride, ThF 4 ; E. Chauvenet obtained the same product by passing dried 
hydrogen fluoride over the heated chloride, or, better, the bromide. A. Duboin 
made anhydrous thorium fluoride by melting potassium thorium fluoride, KTI 1 F 5 , 
with an excess of potassium chloride or bromide ; and also by melting in a crucible 
lined with potassium chloride or a mixture of sodium and potassium chloride, a 
mixture of a mol of anhydrous thorium sulphate and 4 mols of potassium or 
sodium fluoride. The crystals belong to the cubic system, elongated in the direction 
of one of the axes as in certain specimens of cuprite, they melt at a red heat, are not 
attacked by cone, sulphuric acid, are slowly decomposed by the dil. acid or by 
hydrochloric acid, and on fusion with sodium carbonate yield transparent crystals 
of thoria which closely resemble the crystals of the original fluoride. 

When tetrahydrated thorium fluoride, or thorium fluosilicate, is heated to 800° 
in a platinum boat in a stream of dry hydrogen fluoride, E. Chauvenet found 
that it is converted into thorium oxyfluoride, ThOF 2l a white, insoluble, 
amorphous powder, which is decomposed by sulphuric acid. A. Duboin melted 
potassium thorium fluoride with a small excess of potassium chloride and gradually 
added thorium sulphate. The cold mass was digested with water, and cubic 
crystals of an oxyfluoride of indefinite composition remained. 

According to M. Delafontaine, thorium fluoride forms double fluorides analogous 
with those of zirconium. Neither J. J. Chydenius, nor A. Rosenheim and co-workers 
succeeded in preparing ammonium thorium fluoride or sodium thorium fluoride by 
processes analogous to those employed for preparing the double potassium salt. 
According to A. Rosenheim, potassium dithorium enneafluoride, KTh 2 F 9 . 6 H 2 0 , 
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is formed by precipitation with potassium hydrofluoride from a soln. of a thorium 
salt as a gelatinous precipitate wliich soon becomes pulverulent when allowed to 
stand in contact with the mother-liquor. If potassium fluoride be the precipitant, 
monohydrated potassium thorium pentafluoride, KThF B .H 2 0, is formed. 
J. J. Chydenius regarded it as a tetratahydratc, KThF B .JII 2 0. A. Rosenheim 
and co-woTkers obtained the anhydrous salt by melting thorium fluoride with an 
excess of potassium fluoride, and washing the cold mass with water until no more 
alkali fluoride dissolves. A. Duboin made it by heating to redness a soln. of thorium 
oxide in molten potassium hydrogen fluoride, and extracting the mass with water. 
H. L. Wells and J. M. Willis heated a soln. of thorium chloride with an aq. soln. 
of potassium hydrofluoride. J. J. Chydenius found that the weight of the salt is 
not changed at 150°; and A. Duboin, that it melts at a dull red heat. 
J. J. Chydenius, and A. Rosenheim and co-workcrs obtained tetrahydrated 
potassium thorium hexafluoride, 'K 2 ThF # .4H 2 0, by boiling thorium hydroxide with 
a Boln. of potassium fluoride inthe presence of hydrofluoric acid; or by boiling thorium 
fluoride with a soln. of potassium hydrofluoride. A litre of water at 25° was found 
by Y. I. Spitzin to dissolve 0*4 mgrm. of thorium from K 2 ThF 0 *4H 2 0. A. KaufTinann 
mentioned a complex K e Th 7 F a6 .()H 2 0. H. L. Wells and J. M, Willis add that 
“ on account of the insolubility of thorium fluoride, and of these double Balts, it is 
probable that there may be some doubt about the correctness of these formula?.’' 
A. Rosenheim made trihydrated rubidium thorium pentafluoride, RbThF B .3H 2 0 l 
by precipitation from a thorium salt soln. by one of rubidium hydrofluoride. On 
attempting to prepare ccesium thorium fluoride, H. L. Wells and J. M. Willis found 
that “ thorium fluoride is practically insoluble even in cone. Boln. of caesium fluoride 
containing hydrofluoric acid. There is no doubt that the two fluorides combine 
uuder the circumstances, but since only finely divided precipitates wore obtained 
there was no certainty as to their purity.” 
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§ B. Thorium Chlorides 

As previously indicated, thorium when warmed unites vigorously with chlorine ; 
and H. Moissan and A. Etard, 1 and H. Moissan and 0. Honigsokmid made the 
chloride by heating thorium carbide or thorium containing carbide in a stream of 
chlorine. G. Kruse and L. F. Nilson prepared the chloride by heating the metal 
to low redness in a stream of dried hydrogen chloride, and subsequently resubliming 
the salt. II. Moissan and H. Martinsen found that thorium chloride is produced 
by the action of chlorine on thorium bromide. 

J. J. Berzelius prepared anhydrous thorium chloride, ThCl*, by the process 
used by H. C. Oersted for aluminium chloride. An intimate mixture of thoria 
and sugar was carbonized in a covered crucible, and the carbonaceous mass was 
heated in a porcelain tube through which passed a stream of chlorine. The reaction 
proceeds slowly. Most of the thorium chloride which is formed is deposited as a 
white, semi-fused mass just where the tube ceases to glow; when this mass is 
sublimed, brilliant, colourless crystals are produced. J. J. Chydenius, J. M. Mat¬ 
thews, and C. Baskcrville employed modifications of this process. W. von Bolton, 
and C. A. Matignon and M. Del&pine heated thoria in the vap. of carbon tetror 
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chloride, and obtained an almost quantitative yield of thorium chloride; 
Th 02 + 2 CCl 4 =ThCl 4 + 2 C 0 Cl 2 , or Th 0 g-d~CCl 4 =ThCl 4 --|--C 02 . C. A. Matignon, 
and A. Duboin mixed the vapour of caibon tetrachloride with some chlorine. 
C. A. Matignon and M. Delepine also prepared thorium chloride by passing a 
mixture of carbon monoxide and chlorine over heated thoria, but found the 
reduction slow. E. Chauvenet, and C. Baskerville passed the vap. of carbonyl 
chloride over thoria at 650°: Th0 2 +2C0C1 2 —ThCl 4 +2C0 2 . C. A. Matignon 
and F. Bourion, F. Bourion, H. von Wartenberg, and R. J. Meyer and A. Gumperz 
passed a mixture of chlorine and sulphur chloride vap. over thoria heated to 800°. 
The thorium chloride sublimes and condenses in the cooler part of the tube. 

E. F. Smith and H. B. Harris heated eq. proportions of phosphorus penta- 
cliloride and thoria in an evacuated and sealed glass tube at about 240°. When 
the tube is opened, the pliosplioryl chloride and phosphorus pentachloride can be 
distilled off. According to C. A. Matignon, the process is not a good one. E. Chau- 
venet found that thorium oxychloride is decomposed at a red heat, forming the 
dioxide and tetrachloride : 2ThOCl z —Th 0 2 +ThCl 4 . The chloride can be separated 
from the oxide by sublimation. E. Chauvenet obtained the anhydrous chloride 
by treating hydrated thorium chloride with ammonium chloride and heating the 
product to 500°. 

Anhydrous thorium chloride, purified by sublimation, furnishes colourless, 
prismatic crystals ; which, according to F. Groth, probably belong to the rhombic 
system. The crystals were examined by A. E. Nordcnskjdld. H. Moissan and 
IT. Martinson found the specific gravity of the crystals to be 4*59, W. Biltz and 

E. Birk studied the mol. vul. I. I. Saslawsky gave 0*95 for the ratio of the mol. 
vol. to the sum of the at. vols. of the constituent elements. According to 

F. E. Bartell and 0. E. Madison, in the osmosis of soln. of thorium chloride the 
membrane becomes electropositive to the soln. ; the soln. side of the membrane is 
electropositive ; and the osmosis is positive. E. Chauvenet gave 0*407 for the 
specific heat between —2,5° and 17°; and 149*8 for the mol. ht. K. Jauch found 
the sp. ht. of soln. with N eq. of thorium chloride per litre to be : 

N . 0-5 1 0 2 0 3 0 40 

Sp. ht. . . 0-9443 0-8054 0-8118 0-7435 0-6860 

J. J. Ckydcmus said that the salt melts in the gas blowpipe flame ; and H. Moissan 
and II. Maitinsen gave 820° for the melting point of the salt. A. Voigt and 
W. Biltz gave 567° for the f.p., and (318° for the boiling point. J. J. Chydenius 
found no perceptible volatilization at 440°, but A. Duboin observed that vola¬ 
tilization occurs at a red heat; and F. Bourion noted that in a stream of chlorine 
and sulphur chloride, volatilization is complete between 700° and 780°. G. Kriisa 
and L. F. Nikon measured the vapour density of thorium chloride, and found 
(air unity): 

1067 ® 1102 ° 1140 ° 1270 " 1400 " 

Vapour density . . 12-424 12-41B 11-556 11-232 0-835 

The theoretical density for TI 1 CI 4 is 12*93, The vapour also dissociates at a 
temp, of about 400°. L. Troost made some observations which are vitiated by 
impurities in the samples used— vide the valency of thorium. According to 
E. Chauvenet, the heat of formation is 339*43 Cals,, and, according to H. von Warten- 
1 T ^o ^0*2 ± 2*02 Cals. E, Chauvenet gave 56*75 Cals, for the heat of Boln. at 
12^)°; and C. A. Matignon gave 53*80 Cals, per mol in 2700 mols of water at 
18 v%de infra for the different hydrates. II. Moissan and II. Martinsen showed 
that the salt has a feeble radioactivity, A. E. Lindh studied the X-ray absorption 
Spectrum of thorium chloride. A. Heydweiller measured the sp. gr. and electrical 
Conductivity of soln. of thorium chloride ; and A. Voigt and W. Biltz, that of the 
molten chloride, which, at 814°, has a sp. conductivity of 0*61 mho; at 866 °, 
0*71 mho ; and at 922°, 0*78 mho. B. Neumann and H. Riohter gave 170 volts 
tor the decomposition voltage of the chloride at 765°; the temp, coeff. is 1-875 X 10~ a . 
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H. Moissan and II. Martinsen said that the crystals arc stable in light; and 
J. J. Berzelius, J. J. Chydenius, C. Baskerville, and II. Moiasan and H. Martinsen 
remarked on the great hygroscopicity of the salt—E. Chauvenet said that 0*0183 
gnn. of water are absorbed from the atm. per gram per hour—but G. Kriiss and 
L. F. Nilson, and C. A. Matignon and F. Bourion said that if the salt is well 
purified it is not markedly hygroscopic. The salt readily dissolves in water with 
the development of heat, forming a colourless soln. which, according to C. Basker¬ 
ville, reacts acid. At a red heat, oxygen converts thorium tetrachloride into the 
dioxide. JI. Moissan and H. Martinsen found that fluorine displaces the chlorine 
at ordinary temp., and if warmed, the mass becomes incandescent. W. Blitz and 
E. Meinecke found thorium chloride to be insoluble in liquid chlorine* A. Rosenheim 
and J. Schilling could not prepare hydrochlorothoric acid, H 2 ThGl 6 , but they 
obtained the pyridine chlorohydrate, (C 5 II 5 N) 2 H 2 Th Cl 0 , in well-defined crystals. 
This is considered to establish the existence of this acid. When heated in sulphur 
vap. and hydrogen, at a dark red heat, hydrogen chloride is formed, and thorium 
sulphide is produced; selenium vap. acts similarly. A. Duboin found that 
hydrogen sulphide reacts with the chloride at a dull red heat, forming thorium 
sulphide. For the action of ammonia, t vide infra. II. Moissan and II. Martinson 
found that at a red heat phosphorus forms a phosphide; neither boron nor silicon 
react with the chloride at 600°. Thorium chloride is reduced by calcium ; and, 
according to J. J. Berzelius, thorium chloride i 9 decomposed bv potassium “ with 
a Slight detonation and combustion.” H. Moissan and H. Martinsen observed 
that molten potassium nitrate rapidly decomposes the chloride without incan¬ 
descence, and that molten potassium chlorate behaves similarly. E. Chauvenet 
noted that a homogeneous liquid is obtained when thorium chloride is fused with 
lithium Chloride, and complexes with the other alkali chlorides have been formed 
by fusion— vide infra. H. Moissan and II. Martinsen said that thorium chloride 
is insoluble in carbon disulphide, chloroform, turpentine, toluene, and benzene ; 
it is soluble in absolute alcohol and in 95 per cent, alcohol ; it is soluble in water 
sat. with ether. C. Baskerville said that one part of the salt is soluble in 1000 
parts of dried ether. 

J. M. Matthews found that in addition to the octammine and the li exam mi no, 
thorium chloride forms addition compounds with methyl-, ethyl-, propyl-, and 
^-naphthyl-amines, and with aniline, toluidine, pyridine, and quinoline ; but not 
with diphenylamine, the acid amides, nitrosyl chloride, nitrogen peroxide, sulphur 
monochloride, the phosphorus chlorides, cyanogen, dicyanogen, hydrogen cyanide, 
cyanogen chloride, acetonitrile, lormonitrile, or benzonitrile. Analogous results 
were obtained with the tetrachlorides of zirconium and lead, but not with titanium, 
and tin. A. Rosenheim and co-workers, and J. M. Matthews have obtained many 
compounds of thorium tetrachloride with organic bases, alcohol, etc., but not with 
ether. 

Thorium tetrachloride forms a number of hydrates with water, but. these have 
not yet been examined in the light of the phase rule. J. J. Berzelius noted that 
when a soln. of thorium hydroxide in hydrochloric acid is evaporated to a small 
bulk, it solidifies on cooling to a mass of radiating needle-like crystals, especially 
is this so if an excess of acid be present, for then the salt is less soluble. P. T. Cl eve 
showed that the product is octohydrated thorium tetrachloride, ThCl 4 .8H 2 0. 
They are produced by allowing the aq. soln. to stand over sulphuric acid. Accord¬ 
ing to P. T. Cleve, the product, dried over sulphuric acid, is either the hena- or 
the dodecahydr&ted thorium tetrachloride, ThGV 12 (or 11)JI 2 0. G. Kriiss and 
W. Palmaer obtained this hydrate by the crystallization of the heptahydrate from 
alcohol. A. Rosenheim and co-workers, and H. Moissan and H. Martinsen also 
obtained crystals of the octohydrate by evaporating an aq. soln. of the chloride 
at ordinary temp. E. Chauvenet gave for the heat of formation from the anhydrous 
salt, 45-25 Cals., and from the heptahydrate, 3-25 Cals. ; the heat of soln. of the 
octohydrate in water is 1145 Cals. F. T. Cleve found the crystals deliquesce in 
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moiat air. According to E. Chauvenct, the prismatic crystals lose no more than a 
mol of water in a desiccator at ordinary temp, and pTcss., but in vacuo over sul¬ 
phuric acid, four mols of water are given off, and on a water-bath, six mols. If 
the temp, exceeds 100°, an oxychloride, Th(0H)C] 3 .H 2 0, is first formed, then 
ThOCl 2 , and finally thorium dioxide. J. J. Berzelius noted that the aq. soln. 
becomes turbid when boiled, owing to hydrolysis ; he also noted that the salt is 
very soluble in water and in alcohol. J. J. Chydenius stated that the soln. gives 
no precipitate with potassium dichroinate. E. Chauvcnet found that when the 
octohydrate is heated on a water-bath, it furnishes dihydrated thorium tetra¬ 
chloride, ThCl^IIaO, and that the heat of formation from the anhydrous salt is 
lo"02 Cals., and the heat of soln., 41-08 Cals. If the octohydrate be slowly heated 
in a current of hydrogen or dry hydrogen chloride, or if it is allowed to stand 
several days in vacuo, tetrahydrated thorium tetrachloride, ThCl 4 .4ILO, is formed. 
The heat of formation from the anhydrous chloride is 30*47 Cals., and from the 
dihydrate, 11*85 Cals., the heat of soln. is 20-23 Cals. According to E. Chauvcnet, 
if the octohydrate be dried to a constant weight in a dry atm., heptahydxated 
thorium tetrachloride, ThCl 4 .7H 2 0, is formed. He also said that this hydrate is 
produced by A. Rosenheim and J. Schilling's method for TJi(OTT)Cl^.1 1H 2 ()—vide 
infra. G. Kriiss and W. Palmaer prepared the heptahydrate by treating thorium 
hydroxide suspended in absolute alcohol with hydrogen chloride, and allowing 
the soln. thus obtained to crystallize in a vacuum over sodium hydroxide and 
sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in rhombic pyramids, deliquesces in the air, and 
effloresces when allowed to remain in a desiccator, water and hydrogen chloride 
being given off. The anhydrous chloride cannot be prepared by heating the 
crystals in a current of hydrogen chloride or chlorine, as under these conditions a 
mixture containing oxychloride is obtained. When heated, it decomposes with 
formation of thorium oxide and evolution of water and hydrogen chloride. It is 
very easily soluble in water and alcohol, yielding an acid soln., and the addition 
of ether to the alcoholic soln. causes a precipitate of the unaltered salt. E. Chau¬ 
vcnet added that when heated in a stream of dry hydrogen chloride the oxychloride 
Th(0H)Cl3.H 2 0 is formed. The heat of formation from the anhydrous chloride 
is 42*00 Cals., and from the tetrachloride 11-53 Cals. ; the heat of soln. is 14*75 
Cals, at 13*5°. According to A. Rosenheim and co-workers, G. Kriiss and 
W. Palmaer s process just described furnishes enneahydrated thorium tetrachloride, 
ThCl 4 .9H 2 (); but E. Chauvenct could not prepare this hydrate ; nor could W. Biltz 
and E. Keunecke prepare a sulpholiydrate, ThCl 4 .nH 2 S. 

According to 3. J. Berzelius, 2 in the preparation of the anhydrous chloride by 
the action of chlorine on a mixture of thoria and carbon, a white cloud passes 
along with the chlorine gas, and condenses in the receiver as a white amorphous 
sublimate, assumed to be a thorium oxychloride because water resolves it into 
soluble thorium chloride, and tlioria. J. J. Chydenius, however, regarded the 
cloud as thorium chloride. C. A, Matignon and M. Dele pine found that thorium 
Oxychloride, or thoryl chloride, ThOCh, is an intermediate compound in the pre¬ 
paration of the tetrachloride by the action of carbon tetrachloride, or a mixture of 
chlorine and carbon monoxide on heated tlioria ; and they isolated it by stopping 
the reaction when the product contains Th0 2 : ThCl 4 --l : 8 or 9, and extracting 
the cold mass with absolute alcohol. The oxychloride is then obtained as a residue 
of small colourless needles. E. Chauvenet obtained it by heating heptahydrated 
thorium tetrachloride to 250° in a stream of hydrogen chloride, but G. Kriiss and 
W. Palmaer could not make it at temp, between 150° and bright red heat. They 
said that the preparation of a pure compound of the composition ThOCL has not 
been accomplished ; nothing but impure products were obtained by heating the 
chloride in a current of hydrogen chloride or chlorine, or by heating the hydroxide 
m a current of hydrogen chloride. The product obtained by heating the crystalline 
chloride alone always contains more thorium oxide than is required by the above 
formula. According to C, A. Matignon, and W, Palmaer, the white needle-like 
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crystals are very hygroscopic; readily soluble in water, insoluble in absolute 
alcohol; R. J. Meyer also said the salt is soluble in water, while H. Karstens Baid 
it is insoluble in this menstruum. E. Cliauvenet said that the heat of soln. in water 
is 28*15 Cals, at 13°. 

A. Rosenheim, V. Samter, and J. Davidsohn obtained white acicular crystals 
of pentahydrated thorium dihydroxy dichloride, Th(0H) 2 Cl 2 .5H 2 0, by treating 
freshly precipitated thorium hydroxide with alcohol sat. with hydrogen chloride, 
and evaporating off the alcohol first on a water-bath, and then in vacuo over sul¬ 
phuric acid. The crystals are fairly stable in air, readily soluble without decom¬ 
position in water and in alcohol. According to C. A. Matignon and M. Delepine, 
if the evaporation be allowed to proceed further, the tetrahydratc , Th(0H) 2 Cl 2 .4H 2 0, 
is formed. They also found that if thorium oxychloride be allowed to stand at 
10 ° to 15°in an atm. sat. with water vap., water corresponding with ThOCLj.GlIgO, 
i.e. the pentahydrate ThfOH^CL.blLjO is absorbed ; and if this product be allowed 
to stand in a dry place, Th0Cl 2 .5H 2 0, i.e. the tctrahydnUe , Th(0H) 2 CI 2 .lH 2 0, is 
formed. If the cold soln. of thorium hydroxide in the alcoholic soln. of hydrogen 
chloride be evaporated in the cold under reduced press., 50 mm., over sulphuric 
acid and potassium hydroxide, A. Rosenheim and J. Schilling found that the 
octohydratc , Th(0H) 2 Cl 2 .8H 2 0, is formed. 

According to A. Rosenheim, V. Samter, and J. Davidsohn, if freshly precipitated 
thorium hydroxide be dissolved in an alcoholic soln. of hydrogen chloride, but noL 
sat., white leaflets of heptahydrated thorium hydroxytrichloride, Th(0H)C] a .7H 2 0, 
separate on evaporation. By distilling the alcohol almost completely from the 
alcoholic soln. of octohydrated thorium dihydroxydichloride, digesting the syrupy 
residue with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*12, and evaporating the soln. over cone, 
sulphuric acid, A. Rosenheim and J. Schilling obtained the hnuihydratc, 
T1(0H)C1 3 .11H 2 0 ; but E. Chauvenet said that heptahydrated thorium tetra¬ 
chloride is formed under these conditions. According to the last-named, when the 
latter salt is heated between 120° and 160° to constant weight in a stream of 
hydrogen chloride, the monohydrale , T1(0H)C1 3 .II 2 0, is produced. If the temp, 
be 100°, a hydrated product intermediate between Tl(OH) 2 Cl 2 and T1(0H)C1 3 is 
formed. The monohydrate is very deliquescent, and has a heat of dissolution 
47*63 Cals, at 13*5°. E. Chauvenet prepared lithium thorium oxychloride, 
LiThOCl 3 by heating LiThCl 5 .8H 2 0 to 400° in a stream of dry hydrogen chloride. 
Towards 800°, the salts decompose and thorium and lithium chlorides volatilize, 
leaving thoria behind. R Chauvenet also found that if the double chloride of 
thorium and lithium be heated to200°, it forms lithium thorium hydroxytrichloride, 
LiCl.Th(OH)Cl a ; similarly the potassium salt; furnishes potassium thorium hydroxy¬ 
trichloride, IvCl.Tli(OII)Cl 3 ; and the sodium salt, sodium thorium hydroxytri¬ 
chloride, NaCl.Th(OH)Clg. If the temp, exceeds 200°, a mixture of thoria, thorium 
tetrachloride, and the alkali chloride is formed. G, Wyrouboff and A. Vcmouil 
assume that a hydrated thorium per oxychloride, Th 2 07 Cl 2 .rJLO, is formed by tlxe 
action of hydrogen peroxide on the normal chloride. 

According to H. P. Stevens, when thorium meta-oxide, prepared from the 
oxalate, is treated with dry hydrogen chloride, it is converted into an oxychloride 
which contains chlorine varying from 0*61 to 10 per cent., dependent on the amount 
of water contained in the thorium meta-oxide. Thorium meta oxide, like silicic 
acid, retains water persistently, but when it is dried by heating in a current of 
dry air it is no longer acted on by hydrogen chloride. The reaction which takes 
place between the oxide containing w ater and chlorine corresponds with the formula 
Th0 2 ,xThCl 4 for the oxychloride. Thorium meta-oxychloride is a white, hygro¬ 
scopic powder which dissolves in water to a clear soln, when it contains 9 to 10 pet 
cent, of chlorine ; the preparations with less chlorine yield a more or less opalescent 
soln. It has an acid reaction, is insoluble in absolute alcohol, dissolves in alcohol 
containing a small quantity of water, behaves towards leagents in a similar 
manner to metastannic chloride, and is precipitated by many normal salts and 
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by excess of acid, this precipitation taking place more easily the less chlorine 
it contains. When treated with silver nitrate, it does not give a precipitate of 
silver chloride. 

G. Wyrouboff and A. Verneuil prepared a series of hydrochlorides of thorium 
meta-oxide. Partially dehydrated thorium hydroxide was digested in water, and 
hydrochloric acid added drop by drop until no further precipitate was formed. 
The less the hydroxide is heated the more hydrochloric acid is required for this 
purpose. The liquid was decanted from the precipitate, and the latter again treated 
with water and acid. The product was washed with water until the filtrate gave 
no precipitate with ammonia. The product gives an opalescent liquid when digested 
with water, the soln. has an acid reaction; silver nitrate gives no precipitate. 
The soln. is flocculated by dil. sulphuric acid, or neutral sulphates. The pre¬ 
cipitate is insoluble in water. The product thus behaves like a typical colloid. 
The ratios Th0 2 : Cl : Hot) in the product are very variable ; the more strongly the 
calcination of the original hydroxide, the smaller the proportion of chlorine. 
G. Wyrouboff and A. Verneuil claimed to have made a series of hydrated thorium 
hydroxyhydrochlorides, 24Th0 2 .4HCI.GH 2 0, which is dehydrated without decom¬ 
position at 250°; 10ThOn.4HCi.lIIT 2 O. which loses nine mols of water at 130° ; 
and Th 8 07 ( 0 H)iflCl 2 . 2 HCl. W. von Bolton also reported 10ThO 2 ,4HCl to be 
formed when powdered thorium is shaken with cold, b per cent, hydrochloric acid, 
the first portion which dissolves (about 10 per cent, of the whole metal) forms a 
complex acid, (ThO 2 ) 10 (HCl) 4 , the soln. of which contains neither thorium nor 
chlorine ions; its principal reactions are : with oxalic acid or sulphuric acid, a 
small precipitate, Boluble in excess, is produced ; ammonium oxalate gives a 
gelatinous precipitate, insoluble on boiling; ammonium carbonate and citric acid 
give gelatinous precipitates, insoluble in excess. R. J. Meyer, and H. Karstens 
have discussed W. von Bolton’s observations and consider that the thorium was 
contaminated with some meta-oxide. W. Biltz and E. Kcuneeke found that dTy, 
liquid hydrogen sulphide does not react with or dissolve thorium tetrachloride 
at — 78T>°. 

H. Moissan and H. Martinson 3 found that when the thorium chloride is treated 
with liquid ammonia, a complex is formed which is sparingly soluble in that 
menstruum. Addition compounds of thorium chloride have been obtained with 
ammonia, methylamine, cthylumine, propylamine, aniline, toluidine, pyridine, 
quinoline, and j3-naphthylamine. It also forms crystalline addition compounds 
with alcohol, ThCl 4 .4C 2 H 5 OH; acetaldehyde, ThCl 4 .2CH 3 CHO; acetone, 
ThGT 4 .2CH a COCH 3 ; cinnamic aldehyde ; benzaldchyde ; silicyl aldehyde; etc.. 
These compounds have been studied by J. M. Matthews, and A. Rosenheim and 
co-workers, E. Chauvenet divides the thorium amminochlorides into three 
groups: (i) Those formed by the action of dry liquefied ammonia on thorium 
chlorido and the subsequent evaporation of the excess of ammonia at different 
temp, and under different conditions. The members of this group are represented 
by the formula Th(NH 3 ) w Cl 4 ; (ii) The compounds formed by leaving the chloride 
in contact with gaseous ammonia at ordinary temp, (or warmed) are regarded 
as Th(NH a Cl) 4 or Th(NH 3 Cl){NH 2 (NH 4 )Cl} 3 ; and (iii) the compounds formed 
by the action of liquid ammonia on the members of the second group. Their 
composition is represented by Th(NH 3 Cl) 4 .?iNH 3 . The approximate temp, of 
formation and dissociation at ordinary press. ; the heat of formation (Cals.) from 
thorium tetrachloride ; and the heat of dissolution (Cals.) in hydrochloric acid are 
shown in Table V. The bexa- and the hepta-am mines in the last two series are 
identical; hence there remain ten compounds or five pairs of isomeric compounds. 
The higher members of the first series rapidly lose ammonia, forming the tetrammine. 
they are all decomposed by water. The members of the second aeries are not 
decomposed in vacuo or when treated with water ; and in the third series, the 

odeca- and the ootodeca-ammines are decomposed in vacuo or by water. The 
tfcmp. of dissociation at 100 mm. press, are by G. L. Clark. 
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Table V. —The Ammonia Compounds or Thorium Chloride. 





Temp, of 



General formula. 

Compound. 

Temp, of formation 
and dissociation. 

dissocia¬ 
tion at 
100 mm. 

Heat nf for- 
inntlon from 
TtiCl 4 . 

Heat of 
dlgBohiMon 
In HCI. 




presj?. 



/ 

ThCl 4 4NH # 

15° in vacuo 

305° 

80 

01*7 


i ThCl 6NH a 

45° 

16B“ 

11106 

7314 

ThCI. nNH , . / 

ThCl 4 .7XH a 

15° 

84° 

122-7 

82*75 

ThCl 4 .12 NT! 3 

— 5° 

17° 

172 

139 7 

l 

j ThCl a . 18NH a 

— 23° 

1° 

225 

214-2 

( 

ThCl 4 .4XH 3 

120° (5 days) 

406° 

101-4 

37-3 

Th(NH ,Cl)j 

: ThCl 4 .6NH 3 

90°—1 00® (month) 

—• 

148-7 

35-5 

) 

ThCl 4 .7N r H* 

20 n (25 davs) 

— 

169*43 

36-02 


' ThCl 4 .6NH 4 

55° 

362° 

| 14H-0 

35-3 

Th(NH,Cl) 4 nNJT 8 . 

ThGl 4 .7Ml 3 
ThCl 4 .12NH 3 

20® 

-5® 

323° 

31° 

I 171*3 

218 

34*15 

93-7 


ThCl 4 .18XH a 

— 23° 

— 20° 

207-3 

171 0 


According to E. Chauvenet, thorium tetramminochioride, ThCl 4 .4NH 3 , and 
Th(NH 3 C]) 4 — mde supra —give thorium t dr amide, Tli(NH 2 )4 and hydrogen chloride 
at 2r>0°-300°; at a red heat, thorium drimidc, Th(NH) 2 , and ammonia ; and at a 
still higher temp., the nitride is probably formed. J. M. Matthews prepared 
thorium hexamminochloride, ThCl 4 . 6 NH 3 —according to E. Chauvenet: 
Th(NH 3 Cl) 4 . 2 NH 3 —by passing ammonia over thorium tetrachloride. Much 
heat is developed, and the white product fumes in air. E. Chauvenet'a work 
on the two isomers is summarized in Table 1; similarly also with the isomeric 
forms of thorium heptamminochloride, ThCl 4 . 7 NH 3 , and Th(N'H 3 Cl) 4 .3NH a . 
J. M. Matthews prepared thorium octamminochloride, ThCl 4 . 8 NH 3 , as a white 
flocculent. mass, by passing dry ammonia into a soln. of thorium chloride in 
desiccated ether. The dried product is stable. The properties of E. Chauvcnet’s 
isomeric forms of thorium dodecamminochloride, ThCl 4 . 12 NH 3 , and 
Th(NH 3 Cl) 4 . 8 NH 3 , are indicated in Table I. E. Chauvenet made the two isomers 
of thorium octodecamminochloride, ThC1 4 .18NH 3 , and Th(NII 9 Cl) 4 .14NH 3 , as 
indicated above. The former was also made by passing ammonia gas through a 
tube reaching to the bottom of a small distillation flask with a constricted neck 
containing anhydrous thorium chloride, a long manometer tube containing a mercury 
index being sealed to the side-tube. The air being displaced, the flask was im¬ 
mersed in acetone and snow until a quantity of liquid ammonia had accumulated. 
The excess w r as then evaporated by placing the flask in liquid methyl chloride. 
The neck was then sealed off, at the same time the necessary mercury being poured 
into the gauge. The dissociation press., p, of the octodecammine is : 

*—22T)“ -ID 0 0° 8 9 

Dissociation pressure . . 246 560 1031 1630 mm. 

The heat of formation of the octodecammine from the dodecammine is 8*83X6 
Cals. The sp. ht. is 0*524 peT gram. The value of the heat of formation, Q, 
computed from ClapeyTon’s equation and the calculated values of p agree closely 
with the observed values. 

A number of complex salts have been prepared. J. J* Chydenius 4 mixed am¬ 
monium chloride with a soln. of thorium oxide in hydrochloric acid, and after 
evaporation to dryness, he heated the dry maBs in hydrogen chloride and obtained 
a crystalline mass which he regarded as ammonium thorium dodecachloride , 
(NH 4 ) 8 ThCl 12 .8H 51 0, but G. Kriiss and W. Palmaer could not confirm the exist¬ 
ence of such a compound. E. Chauvenet obtained crystals of ammonium thorium 
bexachhmde, (NH^ThGVlOHoO, from a soln. containing 3 mols of ammonium 
chloride to one mol of thorium chloride. The heat of soln. i» — 3*9 Cals. When 
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this compound is heated to 150°, ammonium thorium pentachloride, NH 4 ThCl 5 , 
is produced. It furnishes thorium tetrachloride at 500°. The heat of formation 
is 13-12 Cals., and the heat of soln., 39*82 Cals. 

E. Chauvenet prepared lithium thorium hexachloride, ThCl 4 .2LiCl, by melting 
two mols of lithium chloride with one mol of thorium chloride. The heat of 
formation is 4-67 Cals., and the heat of soln., 68*83 Cals. E. Chauvenet inferred 
that combination occurred because of the difference in the heats of soln. of the 
product and of the sum of the component chlorides ; with this test, no combination 
occurred with equi-molar proportions of the two chlorides to form LiThCl^. By 
evaporating mixed soln. of the component salts, he obtained octohydrated lithium 
thorium pentachloride, LiThCl r ,.8H 2 0. The heat of formation is 37*65 Cals. 
The heat of soln. is 25-2 Cals. The salt cannot be dehydrated by heat because in 
a stream of dry hydrogen chloride at 200°, the oxychloride LiTh(OH)Cl 4 is formed. 
As in the case of lithium, E. Chauvenet could prepare only sodium thorium hexa- 
chloride, NagThClfl, by the fusion process. The heat of formation is 4*3 Cals., 
and the heat of soln. 50*04 Cals. He also made dccahydrated sodium thorium 
pentachloride, NaThCl 5 .10H 2 O, as in the case of the octohydrated lithium salt. 
The heat of formation is 37-65 Cals., and the heat of soln., —5*74 Cals. It yields 
the oxychloride NaTh(OH)Cl 4 at 200° in a stream of hydrogen chloride. 

J. J. Berzelius described the preparation of a double salt by heating a dried 
mixture of the component salts in a stream of hydrogen chloride, and by crystal¬ 
lization from aq. soln. P. T. Cleve evaporated the mixed soln. of equi-molar pro¬ 
portions of the component salts and obtained a crop of crystals of potassium 
chloride, followed by one of colourless crystals of potassium thorium enneachloride, 
KThoC'V],8H 2 0. The crystals lose 7*1 per cent, of water when dried over sulphuric 
acid. The salt is very soluble in water. J. J. Berzelius thought that the salt can 
be dehydrated in a stream of hydrogen chloride, but in view of E. Chauvenet's 
work this is doubtful. L. F. Nilson, and H. Moissan and 0. Honigschmid obtained 
a double salt by evaporating a soln. of two mols of potassium chloride to one mol 
of thorium chloride. The product does not appear to have been analyzed, 
hi. Chauvenet prepared potassium thorium hexachloride, K 2 ThCl 6 , by the same 
process as that employed for the lithium salt. The heat of formation is 9-14 Cals., 
and the heat of soln., 39*12 Cals. He also made enneahydrated potassium thorium 
pentachloride, KThCl 5 .9H 2 0, by crystallization from a soln. containing three mols 
of potassium chloride to one mol of thorium chloride. The heat of formation is 
57 (>5 Cals., and the heat of soln,, 3*5 Cals. While the five alkali chlorides when 
fused in the right proportions furnish double salts of the type 2M01.ThCl 4 , cjosium 
ami rubidium chlorides in addition furnish salts of the type 4MC].ThCl 4 . 
E. Chauvenet prepared rubidium thorium octochloride Rb 4 ThCl 8 , with a heat of 
formation 20*3 Cals., and a heat of soln., 10-65 Cals., and rubidium thorium 
hexachloride, Rb 2 ThCl 0 , with a heat of formation 19-3 Cals., and a heat of soln , 
27*5 Cals. A mixed soln. of two mols of rubidium chloride and one mol of thorium 
chloride yields crystals of the enneahydrale , Rb 2 ThCl 0 .9H 2 O, with a heat of formation 
2(>*9 Cals., and a heat of soln., 0*6 Cal. It loses water in a stream of dried hydrogen 
chloride at 150°. E. Chauvenet's caesium thorium octochloride, Cs ft ThCl 8 , has a 
heat of formation from the component salts of 18-11 Cals., and a heat of soln., 
19-79 Cals.; and ceesium thorium hexachloride, Cs 2 TliCl 0 , prepared like the 
hthium salt, has a heat of formation 14-9 Cals., and a heat of soln. 32*46 Cals. An 
aq. soln. of two mols of caesium chloride and one mol of thorium chloride gives 
crystals of the octakydrate , 0s 2 ThCl 6 .8H 2 0, with a heat of formation 29*86 Cals., 
*md a heat of soln. 2*6 Cals, The water of crystallization is lost in a stream of 
dry hydrogen chloride at 150°. According to H. L. Wells and J. M. Willis, a 
mixed soln. of 65 grins, of thorium chloride and 30 to 100 grms. of caesium chloride 

qn^n° C ^ 0r * c ac ^ £* VeS small, colourless, hygroscopic crystals of the hmahydrate, 
^ 2 IhCl 6 .nH 2 0, which gradually lose their water of crystallization in a desic¬ 
cator over sulphuric acid. They also reported colourless hygroscopic crystals of 
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the dodecahydratc , Cs 2 ThCl 0 .l 2 H 2 O, derived from a soln, containing 12 grins, of 
thorium chloride, and 30-110 grins, of caesium chloride. 
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§ 9. Thorium Bromides 

As previously indicated, thorium unites directly with bromine to form thorium 
bromide, ThBr*. H. Moissan anrl II, Martinson 1 prepared the anhydrous bromide 
by passing dried bromine vap. over thorium carbide as in the analogous preparation 
of thorium chloride. The sublimate was re-sublimed in a stream of hydrogen, and 
then in vacuo. L. Troost and L. Ouvrard prepared the bromide by H. C. Oersted’s 
reaction indicated in connection with the chloride, i.e. by passing bromine vap. 
over a red-hot mixture of thoria and carbon. F. Bourion made the anhydrous 
bromide by passing a mixture of sulphur monochloride vap. and hydrogen bromide 
over thoria heated not above a red heat, and subliming in hydrogen bromide. 
According to L. Troost aud L. Ouvrard, the white aoicular crystals arc very hygro* 
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floopic. H. Moissan and H. Martinsen found the sp. gr. of the crystals to be 5-62, 
and that of the white vitreous solid, 5-67. W. Biltz and E. Birk studied the mol. 
vol. I. I. Saslawsky gave 0*99 for the ratio of the mol. vol. to the sum of the at. 
vols. of the constituent elements. The crystals melt and volatilize more readily 
than do those of the chloride. Sublimation begins between 600° and 620°; vola¬ 
tilization is complete at 700°; the b.p. is 725°. The salt is feebly radioactive. 

Thorium bromide in a sealed tube slowly decomposes when exposed to light, 
and it acquires a grey colour owing to the separation of bromine. The salt is 
attacked by fluorine at ordinary temp., and the warm bromide is attacked by 
chlorine. A. Rosenheim and J. Schilling could not isolate hydrobromothoric acid, 
HoTliBr fi , but they obtained a crystalline compound of this acid with pyridine 
hydrochloride. Ii'. Moissan and H. Martinsen found that when heated in oxygen, 
thorium bromide gives off bromine and forms thorium dioxide; at a dull red heat, 
hydrogen sulphide forms thorium sulphide, and hydrogen selenide, thorium selenide. 
The bromide at a dull red-heat is reduced by calcium. 

Thorium bromide is very soluble in water, and, according to L. Troost and 
L. Ouvrard, there is a partial hydrolysis with the formation of an acidic soln., and 
an insoluble precipitate. Id. Moissan and H. Martinson noted that when the aq. 
sola, is boiled in air, thorium oxybromide, ThOBr 2 , is formed. E. Chauveuet gave 
7uT9 Cals, fur the heat of soln. A number of hydrates has been reported, but they 
have not been tested by the phase rule. J. J. Berzelius obtained a gummy mass 
by evaporating at ordinary temp, a soln. of thorium hydroxide in hydrobromic 
ar id. E. Chauvenct considers the product to have been an oxybromide. A. Rosen¬ 
heim and J. Schilling reported heptahydrated thorium tetrabromide, ThBr 4 .7H 2 0, 
to be formed, in acicular crystals, by the evaporation of the mother-liquor remaining 
after the preparation of henahydrated thorium dihydroxydibromide. E. Chauveuet 
gave 47-04 Cals, for the heat of formation from the anhydrous bromide, and 22*55 
Cals, for the heat of soln. H. Moissan and H. Martinsen prepared octohydrated 
thorium tetrabromide, TliBr 4 .8H 3 0, by allowing the aq. soln. to stand over sul¬ 
phuric acid. J. Lesinsky and C. Gundlich prepared the same salt by dissolving 
thorium hydroxide in hydrobromic acid and allowing the soln. to stand in darkness 
over sulphuric acid in vacuo. The product was washed with ligroln and chloroform, 
and recrystallized from alcohol. E. Chauvenct claimed that these processes give 
the heptahydrabe not the octohydrate. The crystals absorb carbon dioxide from 
atm. air ; they melt at 100 °, and give off all their water at a higher temp. The 
salt is very soluble in water alid alcohol. E. Chauvenct obtained needle-like 
crystals of dodecahydrated thorium tetrabromide, ThCl 4 .12H 2 0, by evaporating 
on a water-bath a soln. of thorium hydroxide in alcoholic hydrogen bromide, and 
drying the product on a porous tile. The heat of formation is G7‘89 Cals., and 
the heat of soln., 2*30 Cals. In dry air, decahydrated thorium tetrabromide, 
ThBr 4 .l 0 H 2 0 , is formed. A. Rosenheim and co-workers made the decahydrate 
by crystallization from a soln. of thorium hydroxide in alcoholic hydrogen bromide ; 
and V. ,1 annasch and co-workers, by concentrating over sulphuric acid, in vacuo, a 
soln. of thorium hydroxide in hydrobromic acid. The needle-like or prismatic 
crystals are very hygroscopic and decompose if left in contact with moist air. 
E. Chauveuet gave 60*35 Cals, for the heat of formation from the anhydrous 
bromide, and 9*84 Gals, for the heat of soln. The salt loses some hydrogen at 100°. 
The crystals are very soluble in water and in alcohol. 

As indicated above, aq. soln. of thorium bromide are readily hydrolyzed, 
and oxybromid.es are formed. Thus, said E. Chauvenct, when a soln. of thorium 
bromide is evaporated, as in J. J. Berzelius’ mode of preparation, vide supra, the 
product approximates in composition ThBr 4 .Th(0H)Br 3 .16H 2 0. A. Rosenheim 
and co-workers obtained crystals of decahydrated thorium hydroxytribromide, 
Th(0H)Br 3 , from an alcoholic soln. of hydrogen bromide not completely sat. with 
thorium hydroxide. H. Moissan and H. Martinsen obtained thorium oxydibromide, 
ThOBr fr by boiling an aq. soln. of thorium bromide exposed to air, and drying the 
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product at 160° ; F. Bourion obtained it by passing a slow current of sulphur mono- 
chloride mixed with hydrogen bromide over thoria at 125°. The white amorphous 
powder so obtained is soluble in water. A. Rosenheim and co-workers made the 
tetraJiydratc of thorium dihydroxydibromide, Th(0H) 2 Br2.4H 2 0, by evaporating 
in vacuo over cone, sulphuric acid, alcoholic hydrogen bromide completely sat. 
with thorium hydroxide. The white microscopic needles are fairly stable in air, 
but slowly lose hydrogen bromide. The salt is easily soluble in water and in 
alcohol. A. Rosenheim and J. Schilling obtained small quadratic crystals of the 
hemhydrate, Th(0H) 2 Br2.1lH 2 0, from a Boln. of thorium hydroxide in alcoholic 
hydrogen bromide, sat. in the cold, and evaporated slowly over sulphuric acid and 
potassium hydroxide, 

J. M. Matthews, and A. Rosenheim and co-workers prepared a number of 
complexes of thorium bromide with ammonia and the substituted ammonias, 
pyridine, aniline, etc. According to H. Moissan and H. Martinsen, thorium tetra- 
bromide dissolves in liquid ammonia at —40°, and forms an ammino-compound. 
J. M. Matthews reported thorium triamminobromide, ThBr 4 .3NH s , to be formed 
by passing dry ammonia over warmed thorium bromide. J. J. Berzelius reported 
potassium thorium bromide to be formed from mixed soln. of the component Baits. 
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5 10. Thorium Iodides 

L. F. Nilson, 1 and II. Moissan and A. Etard obtained anhydrous thorium 
tetraiodide, ThJ 4 , by burning thorium in iodine vap. J. J, Chydenius evaporated 
thorium hydroxide in a soln. of hydriodic acid, and obtained a gummy mass which 
turned brown on exposure to air. F. Jarmasch and co-workers, and J. Lesinsky 
and co-workers obtained similar results, and they also obtained prismatic crystals 
so unstable that no analyses were made. The salt is decomposed on heating, or 
on exposure to light with the evolution of iodine. W. Biltz and E. Birk studied 
the mol. vol. A. Rosenheim and co-workers prepared acicular or prismatic 
crystals of decahydrated thorium tetraiodide, Thl^lOHaO, from the mother- 
liquor remaining after the preparation of decahydrated thorium bydroxytriiodide, 
Th(OH)l 3 . 10 H 2 O, which is formed by saturating an alcoholic soln, of hydrogen 
iodide with thorium hydroxide, and allowing the soln. to crystallize in the dark in 
vacuo over sulphuric acid. This compound slowly decomposes into hcmiliepta- 
hydrated thorium oxydiiodide, Th01 2 .3£H 2 0, which then changes to white 
anhydrous thorium oxydiiodide, ThOI 2 , and this, in turn, becomes yellow on 
exposure to light. 

According to A. Duboin, when thorium iodide, prepared by the action of 
hydriodic acid on thorium carbonate, and mercuric iodide are alternately dissolved 
in water at a gentle heat to saturation, the liquid on cooling deposits, first, mercuric 
iodide and then a mass of extremely deliquescent crystals of mercuric thorium 
tetradecaiodide, Hg 5 ThI u .18H 2 0 or ThI 4 .5HgI 2 .18H 2 0, easily decomposed by 
water, and quickly changed by exposure to air, becoming red. The mother-liquor 
is dark brown in colour, owing to the presence of free iodine, and the latter is 
removed by shaking with mercurous iodide, giving a yellow liquid of sp. gr. 3-512 
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at 1S-90 5 ; its composition corresponds with Hg 5 Th 2 I 18 .21H 2 0. When this 
liquid is evaporated, filtered from the mercuric iodide which separates, and again 
evaporated, it furnishes crystals of mercuric thorium octoiodide, Hg 2 ThI a .12H a O. 
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§ 11. Thorium Sulphides 

J. J. Berzelius, 1 L. F. Nilsou, II. von Wartonberg, etc., made thorium sulphide, 
ThS 2 , by the action of sulphur or hydrogen sulphide on heated thorium. H. Moissan 
and A. Etard also prepared this sulphide by passing the vap. of sulphur over heated 
thorium carbide; and G. Kriiss and C. Volck, by heating a mixture of thorium 
chloride and potassium chloride in a stream of dry hydrogen sulphide. A. Duboin 
thus describes the preparation : 

When a mixture of thorium chloride with an excosH of sodium or potassium chloride, 
contained in a porcelain boat, is heated in a current of dry hydrogen sulphide, the product, 
after washing out the alkali chloride, consists chiefly of brown, micaceous lamella?, together 
with small quantities of yellow crystals and of an amorphous eubstanco. The brown 
lamella} of thorium sulphide can be isolated by moans of a sieve. 

E. Kunhcim used a similar process, but added difttomaceous earth or asbestos to 
the mixture to be heated in the hydrogen sulphide. J. J. Chydenius passed a 
mixture of hydrogen and the vap. of carbon disulphide over thorium meta-oxide 
at a white heat and claimed to have made thorium sulphide, but G. Kriiss said that 
thorium oxysulphide, TliOS, not thorium sulphide, is formed, and E. W. von 
Siemens and J. G. Halske said that the product contains carbon. To eliminate 
this, they recommended using a mixture of hydrogen sulphide and carbon disulphide 
in place of the last-named vap. and hydrogen. A. E. van Arkel and J. H. de Boer 
made the sulphide by passing the vapour of the chloride mixed with hydrogen 
sulphide over a heated tungsten filament. 

Pulverulent thorium sulphide’ prepared by the different processes, has a yellow 
colour ; L. F, Nilson, and H. Moissan and A. fitard’s preparations were black ; and 
A. Duboin’s dark brown, lamellar crystals. J. J. ChydeniuB gave 8-29 for the sp. gr., 
but this number is probably too high, because H. von Wartcnberg obtained G-8, 
and A. Duboin 6-7 at 0° for this constant. The last-named also said that the 
crystals act feebly on polarized light. The crystals burn with a blue flame when 
heated in air ; and J. J. Berzelius said that when heated in a tube, the sulphur may 
he distilled off, and thorium oxide remains. H. von Wartenberg said that the 
compound is stable in water and soln. of the alkali hydroxides, even when boiled; 
and with hot dil. acids, sulphur separates out. J. J. Chydenius found that the 
compound is not changed when heated in hydrogen; when fused with potassium 
hydroxide it forms thorium oxide and potassium sulphide ; and with hydrochloric 
acid, it forms thorium chloride. J. J. Berzelius added that with dil. sulphuric acid, 
some hydrogen sulphide is at first evolved, without dissolution; hydrochloric 
acid and nitric acid attack it a little ; and hot aqua regia oxidizes the Bulphide to 
sulphate. A. Duboin said that the brown crystals are violently attacked by nitrio 
acid. ' 

As indicated above, A. Duboin obtained a mixture of brown plates and small 
quantities of a yellow Bubstance, when thorium and sodium chlorides are heated 
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in hydrogen sulphide. When the mixed product is treated with nitric acid, at 
40°, the brown plates are vigorously attacked, while the yellow crystals are attacked 
slowly. He found that the yellow crystals are thorium Oxysulphide, or thoryl 
sulphide , ThOS. G. Kriiss obtained thorium oxysulphide by a similar process; 
and by the action of carbon disulphide on heated thoria. 0. Hauser also made it 
by heating anhydrous thorium sulphate at 380°-400°, in a stream of dry air to 
remove the last trace of moisture, and then to redness in a current of hydrogen 
sulphide ; after two hours the product is cooled in a stream of the same gas. 
The oxysulphide obtained by these processes is a brown or black powder ; but 
that prepared by A, Duboin is in the form of orange-yellow crystals which 
resemble pyrites. 0. Hauser gave 6-44 for the sp. gr., and A. Duboin, 8-42 at 0°. 
The latter said that the crystals are uniaxial and optically negative. According to 
0. Hauser, the oxysulphide inflames spontaneously when exposed to air. When 
heated in air or oxygen, thoria is formed. G. Kriiss found that the compound is 
soluble in aqua regia, but, according to A. Duboin,cone, nitric acid attacks the 
oxysulphide very slowly. J, J. Chydenius also described a compound thorium 
tetroxydisidphide , 2Th0 2 .ThS 2 , which he obtained by the action of a mixture of 
hydrogen and carbon disulphide on thoria obtained by igniting the hydroxide at 
a low temp. G. Kriiss and 0. Vulck, however, denied the existence of the compound 
which they regarded as a mixture of thorium sulphide, carbonyl sulphide, and 
unchanged thoria. 
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§ 12. Thorium Sulphates 

J. J. Berzelius 1 made anhydrous thorium sulphate, Th(S0 4 ),>, by digesting finely 
divided thoria with a mixture of sulphuric acid (2:1) for several hours, and removing 
tW excess of acid by evaporation. G. Kriiss and L. E. Nilson, and It. J. Meyer 
and A. Gumperz showed that there is a condition of equilibrium between the temp, 
and the proportion of normal, basic, or acid sulphate. L. E. Nilson obtained the 
anhydrous sulphate by dehydrating one of the hydrates—according to I J . T. Clevis, 
the temp, of calcination should be below redness ; and, according to G. Kriiss 
and L. E. Nilson, G. Wyroubofi, and R. J. Meyer and A. Gumperz, about 400°. 
The white, earthy product is, according to G. Wyroubofi, microcrystalline. G. Kriiss 
and L. E. Nilson gave 1-2252 (17°) for the sp. gr.; and L. E. Nilson and 0. Pettersson, 
0-0972 for the sp. lit., and 41-21 for the rnol. lit. L, and P. Wohler and W. Pliidde- 
mann found the vap. press, of the sulphur trioxide in equilibrium w T ith oxygen and 
Bulphur dioxide to be : 

575 ® 010 ® 600 ° 698 ° 720 ° 765 “ 785 ® 

Vap. press. . . .16 32 44 80 144 198 344 mm. 

Both mols of sulphur trioxide have the same vap. press., so that there is no evidence 
of the formation of a basic salt. The heat of dissociation is 21 cals. According 
to P. T. Cleve, at a red heat, the sulphate loses all its sulphur trioxide. J. J. Ber¬ 
zelius said that the salt detonates a little when heated with potassium and is reduced 
to potassium sulphide and thoria. 

Anhydrous thorium sulphate, said J. J. Chydenius, dissolves in cold water 
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with a hissing noise ; and, added J. J. Berzelius, if a large proportion of water is 
present, the rate of soln. is slow, but if only a small proportion of water is present, 
the speed is faster and the temp, rises. It seems as if the thorium sulphate 
dissolves in, say, ten times its weight of water by first forming a hydrate which 
then passes into soln. P. T. Cleve said that the heat of soln. is positive. 
P. T. Cleve, L. F. Nilson, G. Wyrouboff, E. Demar^ay, and H. W. B. Roozeboom 
made observations on the solubility, and from the results of the last-named it 
follows that about 25 parts of the salt can dissolve in 100 parts of water, forming 
soln. which are metastable between 0° and 100°, and which when kept, spon¬ 
taneously deposit crystals of the hydrates. According to E. Lowenstein, thorium 
sulphate forms five hydrates respectively with 11, 8, 6, 4, and 2 mols of water. A 
trihydrate and a hemieimcahydrato have also been reported. 

According to J. J. Berzelius, aq. soln. at 10 IJ -1'r deposit crystals of ennea- 
hydrated thorium sulphate, ThfSO^diH.d) ; 11. W. B, ltoozeboom gave 0°-43° 
for the range of stability, and H. M. Dawson and 
P. Williams, 0 : -47". H. W. B. lioozcboom's 
solubility curves of the different hydrates are 
shown in Fig. 8. The enneahydrate was ob¬ 
tained by J. J. Berzelius, J. J. Chydenius, and 
E. H. Kraus, by the spontaneous evap. of acidified 
soln. of the sulphate—P. T. Cleve used feebly acid 
soln. J. J. Berzelius found alcohol precipitates the 
enneahydrate from cold aq. soln., and C. Manuelli 
and B. Caspar in ett.i from a strongly acid soln. 

L. F. Nilson allowed an aq. soln, of thorium sul¬ 
phate in 50 parts of water to stand in air at 15° 
until crystals began to separate, and when boated 
to a rather higher temp., only crystals of the 
enneahydrabfi were deposited. G. Wyrouboff said 
that the easiest and quickest way of making the enneahydrate is to stir the 
tetrahydrate with water at 5°-10°— vide infra , the solubility of thorium sulphate 
in acids. 

The monoclinic, prismatic 

by J. J. Chydenius, H. Topsoe, P. T. Cleve, G. Wyrouboff, C. Manuelli and 
B. Gasparinetti, A. Fock, F. Zambonini, etc. According to E. H. Kraus, the 
axial ratios are a : b : c=0'5!)72 :1 : 0-GGG7, and 98° 17'. The corrosion figures 
with water were studied by E. II. Kraus. C. F. Rammelsberg, W. F. Hillebrand 
and W T . H. Melville, and E. H. Kraus discussed the isomorphism of the salt with 
uranyl sulphate, (UOaJSO^HgO. H. Topsoe gave 2-767 for the ap. gr., and 
Fj. 11. Kraus, 2-766 at 16°. According to P. T. Cleve, and J. J. Chydenius, the 
crystals effloresce on exposure to air ; J. J. Berzelius said that at 15° and less, the 
crystals are stable in air, but at a higher temp, they lose 60 per cent, of their 
water, and at 60°, all is lost. M. Delafontaine said that at 100°, 17*01 per cent, 
ol water is given off ; while P. T. Cleve said that nearly 7 mols or 21-33 per 
cent, of water is lost. P. T. Cleve found 7 mols of water evolved over cone, sul¬ 
phuric acid, and E. Lowenstein noted the amounts of water lost when the ennea- 
hydrate is confined in atm. of different humidities corresponding with sulphuric 
acid of different couc. 

jVr cont. H,S0 4 . .10 40 GO 00 70 80 00 100 

Urns of water . . 0 2-88 3 14 0 31 15*32 15-3 21 57 2158 

•I J. Chydenius said that if not powdered this hydrate dissolves with difficulty 
111 Wftter ; .ttiid P. T. Cleve said that the unbroken crystals can stay a long time 
! u wa t er without their corners rounding. Observations on the solubility have 
cen made by E. H. Kraus, P. T. Cleve, L. F. Nilson, etc. The following results 
vol. vu. R 
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are due to H. W. E. Roozeboom, and are expressed in grams of the anhydrous salt 
per 100 grms. of water : 

0° 10° 20° SO" 40° 61* 55" 

Gnus. Th(SO,) 2 - . 0-74 0-98 1-38 1-995 2-9D8 6-22 6-70 

The results are plotted in Fig. 27. Some observations by E. Demarpay, and 

G. Wyrouboff are in agreement with these data. H. W. B. Roozeboom observed 
that crystals of the tetrahydrate appear il the soln. be kept some time at 60°. 

H. W. B. Roozeboom said that the enneahydrate is stable over the range 0°-43°; 
and H. M. Dawson and P. Williams found that densimetrie observations gave 
47*5° for the transition temp.; dilatometric measurements gave 46-5°; and 
electrical conductivity data, 48°. P. T. Clove said that the enneahydrate is not 
soluble in alcohol. 

According to P. T. Cleve, the evaporation of a neutral soln. of thorium sulphate, 
at about 24°, furnishes crystals of octohydrafced thorium sulphate, Th(S0 4 ) 2 .8H 2 0. 

L. F. Nilson obtained the salt by crystallization from a soln. of the anhydrous salt 
in 50 parts of water at about 25°—but J. J, Chydenius obtained the tetrahydrate 
at 25°. G. Wyrouboff also prepared this hydrate. H. W. B. Roozeboom obtained 
it by allowing a soln. of anhydrous thorium sulphate in 15 parts of water at 0° 
to stand for some time; and I. Koppel and II. Holtkamp treated a cone. soln. of 
thorium nitrate with the calculated quantity of sulphuric acid below *12°— vide 
infra , the solubility of thorium sulphate in acids. The crystals were washed with 
water and dried in air. P. T. Cleve, and L. F. Nilson have described the crystals. 
According to G. Wyrouboff the monoclinic, prismatic crystals have the axial ratios 
a : b : c =0-7535 : 1: 0*5570, and j8=93° ; and they are feebly doubly refracting. 
He said that the crystals can be kept for a month in a badly closed vessel without 
changing the proportion of water; the loss of water observed bv L. F. Nilson is 
attributed to the presence of some free sulphuric acid. I. Koppel and co-workers 
gave 22-1-25-13 mm. for the vap. press, of the octohydratc at 30°. P. T. Cleve 
found that the water is all expelled below a red heat. G. WyroubofT, and 
II. W. B. Roozeboom have measured the solubility in water. The latter found for 
the solubility in grams of the anhydrous salt in 100 grms. of water : 

0" 15" 25 - 44* 

Grms. of Th(S0 4 ) B . . 1 0 1-38 1-83 3-71 

The results are plotted in Fig. 5. I. Koppel gave 14-944 Cals, for the molar heat 
of soln. According to H. W. B. Roozeboom, the crystals are relatively stable, and 
at 42° they pass into the tetrahydrate, and this the more rapidly the higher the 
temp. Much time is required for the completion of the transformation, even at 
60°. 

According to II. W. B. Roozeboom, crystals of hexahydrated thorium sulphate, 
Th(S0 4 ) 2 .6H 2 0, were produced in a soln. of the octohydrate, acidified with sul¬ 
phuric acid, after it had stood two years. Although this hydrate is metastable, 
it hydrates in water very slowly. The solubility expressed in grams of the 
anhydrous sulphate in 100 grms. of water is approximately (Fig. 5) : 

0“ 15* 30" 45° 80° 

Grow. Th(S0 4 ) t . . 1-50 1-G3 2-45 3-85 0-04 

M. Delafontaine heated a neutral aq. soln. of thorium sulphate on a water-bath, 
and dried the crystals at 100°. The analysis corresponded with hemienneahydrated 
thorium sulphate, Th(80 4 ) s .4|H 2 0. E. Kunheim treated a 60 peT cent. soln. of 
thorium nitrate with sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1 -53, the precipitated crystals were 
washed with a little water, and dried in air. The analysis also corresponded 
With the hemiermeahydratc. According to M. Delafontaine, the microscopic, 
needle-like crystals are not hygroscopic. Between 185° and 265®, after nearly 
6 hrs., over 6 per cent, of water was lost; and between 400° and 450°, the crystals 
lose about 15*68 per cent, of water. E. Kunheim found that the hydrate must bo 
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heated to dull redness before all the water is driven off, and some sulphur trioxide 
is slowly given off. Gk Wyrouboff inferred that in water at 30°-40°, the salt hydrates 
before it dissolves. At a higher temp., there is evidence of hydrolysis in the acidity 
of the soln. and the formation of a basic sulphate. The evidence that the hemi- 
enneahydrate is a chemical individual is not above suspicion, 

J. J. Berzelius, and J. J. Chydenius obtained tetrahydrated thorium Sulphate, 
ThfSO^oAH^O, by evaporating a neutral or acid soln. of thorium sulphate provided 
the temp, does not exceed 25°; H. W. B. Itoozeboom said the evaporation temp, 
should be over 43°; and II. M. Dawson and I\ Williams, over 47°. The crystals 
are washed with water, and dried over cone, sulphuric acid. J. J. Berzelius found 
that alcohol precipitates the tetrahydrate from hot aq. soln. Vide infra —the 
solubility of thorium sulphate in acids. N. J. Berlin also described the prepara¬ 
tion of this hydrate. The product consists of microscopic needles, which, according 
to W. F. Hiilebrjuid and W. II. Melville, are isomorphous with those of uranium 
sulphate, (l)(S0 4 ) 2 .4H 2 0. J. J. Chydenius found that the salt loses G-39 per cent, 
of water at 100°. J. J. Berzelius, E. Demarray, and H. W. B. Itoozeboom made 
observations on the solubility of the salt. Expressing the results in grams of 
anhydrous salt per 100 grms. of water, the last-named found (Fig. 5) : 

17" 40" 50° 00* 70’' 95" 

Onus. Tli(SO,) a . . . 9 41 4-04 2-54 1*63 1-09 (0-71) 

The bracketed result is by E. Demarray. The solubility curve of the tetrahydrate 
cuts that of the enneahydrate at 43°. The two hydrates therefore cannot exist at 
this temp. The transformation of the tetrahydrate into the enneahydrate, how¬ 
ever, proceeds very slowly below 43”. II. W. B. Itoozeboom said that at 42°, the 
tetrahydrate passes into the octohydrate. I. Koppcl gave 13-523 Cals, for the heat 
of transformation of the tetrahydrate into the octohydrate ; and 28*467 Cals, for 
the molar heat of soln. of the tetrahydrate. E. Dp mar fay showed that when the 
tetrahydrate. is boiled with water, the dihydrate, Th(S0) 2 .2H 2 0, and basic sulphate, 
Th080 4 .2H 2 0, are formed. According to I. Koppel and II. Iloltkamp, if the 
octohydrate is boiled with dil. sulphuric acid, the tetrahydrate is formed, and, 
according to the acidity, the soln. will contain : 

Per cent. H .,80 i ,5 10 15 

Per coiit. Th(SOJ s . 0-7407 0-4808 0-3882 

Aceoriling to J. J. Chydenius, trihydratr.d thorium ftvlphalt, Th(SQ 4 ) !! .3H J! 0, is obtained 
by boil ins a feebly acid solo, of thorium sulphate; P. T. Clave obtained it once. As 
JP W. P. Jtooztjbooin pointed out, it is very doubtful if this hydrate really exist# 
as a chemical individual. 


J. J. Chydenius prepared dihydrafced thorium sulphate, Th(S0 4 ) 2 .2H 2 0, b} 
boiling a dil. aq. soln. of thorium sulphate; 14. Wyrouboff obtained it by heating 
one of the other hydrates to 100°, or, according to H W. B. Roozeboom, at 110°. 
The last-named found the hydrate dissolves slowly in water at low temp., and the 
soln. then contains a mixture of the tetra- and ennea-hydrates. 

According to E. D cm ary, ay, aq. soln. of thorium sulphate are easily super¬ 
saturated. M. Burro found that the lowering of the f.p. of a soln. of 1-5 grms. of 
Ihe enneahydrate in 100 grms. of water is 0*06°, and the mol. lowering is 23—cal¬ 
culated 22. He also gave for the sp. electrical resistance of aq. soln. with 0-1, 
O-Ul, and (WK.11 eq. of the salt per litre, 8-33, 3-16, and 1*26 respectively. J. L. Soret 
noted that, the soln. is fluorescent when exposed in a quartz vessel to the light of 
the cadmium arc. E. Ivunheim studied the action of carbon on thorium sulphate 
in the electric arc furnace. 

0. Hauser and F. Wirfch kept an aq. soln. of thorium sulphate for many months 
1,1 1:11 ( - cold without its becoming turbid, and E. Denia^ay said that a cold soln. 
suffers no perceptible dissociation, but both dil. and cone. soln. are much dis¬ 
sociated when heated. J. J. Berzelius, E. Demarray, 0. Hauser and F. Wirth, and 
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H. W. B. Roozeboom noted that basic sulphates are obtained from hot aq. soln, 
M. Barre said tliat the aq. soln. begins to decompose at about 55°. II. G. Denham 
showed that aq. soln. are considerably hydrolyzed; the hydrolysis of a ^jV-soln. 
amounts to 40 per cent. As indicated above, L. and P. Wohler and W. Pluddemann 
obtained no evidence of the formation of basic sulphates during the thermal decom¬ 
position of anhydrous thorium sulphate. G. Wyrouboff reported monohydrated 
thorium oxysulphate, Th0S0 4l H 2 0, to be formed when the hemienneahydrate 
is heated over 50° in the presence of water ; and 0. Ilauser and F. Wirth obtained 
the same product by heating a soln. of one part of thorium sulphate in 140 parts 
of water in a sealed tube for four or five hours at lti0°-180°. The product was 
washed with cold water, and dried over calcium chloride. The needle like crystals 
are feebly doubly refracting, and are quite insoluble in water and dil. acids. 
G. Wyrouboff obtained the dihydrate, Th0S0 4 .2lI 2 0, by heating hemieuneahydrated 
thorium sulphate with water at 100°. The salt was also made by M. Barre, and 
0. Hauser and F. Wurth. The percentage solubility is 0-023 at 100°. M. Barre 
also reported an unstable trihydrate, ThOSC'VdlloO, to be formed from a soln. of 
the normal sulphate at 55°. F. Halla made the pentahydrate, Th0S0 4 .f>H 2 0, by 
the action of magnesium carbonate on a mixture of anhydrous thorium sulphate 
with a little water. The same salt is obtained as a flocculent precipitate on adding 
magnesium sulphate to a boiling soln. of thorium sulphate or nitrate. The 
titration with potassium hydroxide soln. using phenolphthalein as indicator proceeds 
to T1 i 0S0 4 : K0H=1 :1-75. It is not possible to wash thorium hydroxide 
free from sulphates by aq. ammonia. Magnesium hydroxide and thorium 
sulphate, or magnesium sulphate and thorium hydroxide, yield a trans¬ 
parent jelly. 0. Hauser and F. Wirth made octohydrated thorium oxyhepta- 
sulphate, Tli0S0 4 .2H 2 0.3[Th(S0 4 ) 2 .2R 2 0or 4Tl 1 0 2 .7S0 3 .8M 2 0, by heating 
in a sealed tube for 2-3 lira, between 105 c —115°, a mixture of a gram of anhydrous 
thorium sulphate with 120-150 c.c. of water, filtering and washing with cold water. 
The product is partly soluble in cold water; and it may be a mixture. There 
is a clerical error in the analysis. E. Demurgay also made a similar product. 

G. Wyrouboff and A. Verne nil reported a number of condensed products which 
they regarded as thorium meta-oxysulphates. They were made by adding dil. 
sulphuric acid, or a soln. of a normal sulphate— e.y, ammonium sulphate—to a soln. 
of a condensed chloride or nitrate. The salt 24Th0 2 .80 3 .12H 2 0 is obtained from 
the corresponding chloride ; the chloride T1 j s 0 7 (011)] c Cl 2 .2HC1 furnishes the salt 
ThfcOffOHjifl.IIaSC^; which, when washed free from soluble sulphates, gives 
Th R (()ll) lc S 04 . The compounds are not stable in water. 

if a soln. of thorium sulphate be treated with hydrogen dioxide, P. T. C'leve 
found that a thorium peroxy sulphate, Th 2 0 7 .S0 3 , is formed. The solubility of 
thorium sulphate in aq. soln. of hydrochloric acid at 30° has been measured by 
I. Koppel and II. Iloltkamp. Expressing the cone, of the soln. in grams of the 
anhydrous sulphate per 100 grins, of sat. soln., they found : 


Per cent. Hl.l. 
Grais, Th(8>0 4 ) a 

0 

215 ; 

4-55 12*14 

*■541 2-811 

15 71 

2-300 

18-33 

2-109 

20 

2*110 

23-9 

1-277 



Th(S0 4 ) 2 .8II 8 0 


Th(SL) 4 ) a .4H 2 0 

likewise for nitric acid, at 30° 





Per cerft. HNO, . 

. 0 

517 1608 

21*09 

28-51 

33 17 

38-82 

Grins. Th(SQ 4 ) a . 

. 2-15 

308 4 84 

4 47 

3-88 

3-34 

2-51 


and for sulphuric acid, at 30° : 

Per cent. H 2 S0 4 . 0 0-466 4-97 15-03 32 08 37-80 45-69 74-0 80’5 

Gnus. Th(80 4 ) t . 2 d52 2-055 2 -323 1-484 0-3364 0 077 0-0213 0 1208 0^ 

Th(80 4 ) t .8H a 0 Tb(B0 4 j l .4H ft O 
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They also made observations at 20°, and at the b.p, of the soln. F. Wirth reported 
some results at 25°: 

A'-H t R0 4 0 M 2] 0 4*32 6-08 008 1089 15-15 

Th(80 4 ) a 1*503 1-831 1-488 0-8751 0-4312 0-1045 0 0630 0-0308 

ThfSO^.OHaO Th(S0 4 ). a .BH a 0 Th{S0 4 ) a .4H 2 0 

J. J. Berzelius reported an acid sulphate. I. Koppel and H. Holtkamp say that 
acid sulphates appear as solid phases with soln. of the octohydrated sulphate in 
74-80 per cent, sulphuric acid. B. Brauner and J. Picck found that if cone, 
sulphuric acid be added to a cold sat. soln. of thorium nitrate, and the product 
heated in vacuo at 130° to remove the excess of sulphuric acid, line, needle-like 
crystals are obtained and are very hygroscopic. Analyses correspond with 
thorium dihydrotrisulphate, Th(HS0 4 ) 2 (S0 4 ). 0. Manuelli and B, Gasparinetti 
obtained white crystals of thorium dihydropentasulphate, Th 2 H 2 (S0 4 ) 5 .2H 2 0, by 
fusing 50 grins, of the ash of gas-mantles with 150 grins, of sodium hydrosvdphate, 
and allowing the product to stand in contact with dil. hydrochloric acid. The salt 
is very soluble in water, and when crystallized from aq. soln., the enneahydrate is 
formed. 

Thorium sulphate forms a series of complex salts with the sulphates of the 
alkali metals and ammonium. P. T. CJeve - mentioned thorium ammonium 
tetrasulphate, 2(NH 4 ) 2 80 4 .Tk(S0 4 ) 2 , as being formed in masses of needle-like 
crystals by the spontaneous evaporation of a mixed soln. of the component salts. 
The double salt was said to be very soluble in water, and in a sat. aq. soln. of 
ammonium sulphate. This salt may be analogous with the dihydrate prepared 
by A. Rosenheim and co-workers by shaking tetra hydrated thorium sulphate with 
a cone. soln. of ammonium sulphate, and allowing the filtrate to evaporate over 
sulphuric acid. M. Barre's solubility curve, Fig. 9, shows the limits of stability 



Fio. 9.— The Solubility of Thorium Sul- Fig. 10.— The Solubility of Thorium Sul¬ 
phate in Solutions of Amiponiurn ph&te in Aqueous Solutions of I’otos- 

Sulphalo. sium Sulphate. 

of this complex salt, M. Barre measured the solubility of thorium sulphate in 
aq. soln. of ammonium sulphate at 60°, expressing the cone, in grams of salt in 100 
grins, of water, and the composition of the solid phase as (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 : Th(S0 4 ) 2 : II 2 0, 

r (^H 4 ),,S0 4 . . 2-13 10-02 10-60 35 20 40 05 62 88 69*74 

Jh (S0 4 ) 2 , . 3*361 8-947 13-331) 9-821 5-750 4-683 1-653 

Solid phase 0:1:0 1:1:4 2:1:2 B; 1:3 

The results are plotted in Fig. 10. Consequently with soln. with up to 
lG-o per cent, of ammonium sulphate, the solid phase is enneahydrat-ed 
thorium sulphate; and with 35-2-510 per cent, of ammonium sulphate, the 
solid phase is (NH 4 ) 4 Th(S0 4 ) 4 .2H 2 0. A. Rosenheim and co-workers obtained 
tel jM drated 411111101111:1111 thorium trisulphate, (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 .Th(S0 4 ) 2 .4H 2 0; 
and M. Barre showed that the salt is stable in soln. containing 16’5-35*2 per cent. 
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of ammonium sulphate. Fig. 10. M. Barre also found that with soln. containing 
over 51*0 per cent, of ammonium sulphate, as indicated in Fig. 10, the solid phase 
is trihydrated ammonium thorium pentasulphate, 3(NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 .Tli(S0 4 )2.3H 2 0, 
which is found in prismatic crystals. A. Rosenheim and co-workers also reported 
plates of dihydratedammomum thorium hexasulphate, 4 (NH 4 ) 28 D 4 .Tli(S 0 4 ) ti . 2 H 3 0 , 
by allowing a soln. of thorium sulphate with an excess of ammonium sulphate to 
Btand over sulphuric acid. The salt is very soluble in water. This salt does not 
appear on M. Barres diagram. 

P. T. Cleve could not make lithium thorium sulphate, but M. Barre showed 
that the solubility of thorium sulphate steadily increases as the proportion of 
lithium sulphate in soln. increases; thus, expressing cone, in grams of salt per 
100 grins, of water at 25°, 

Li,SO 4 . . O 2*57 G-9B 11-13 13*18 20-49 25*18 

Tb(S0 4 ), . . 1-722 4*13 7-05 11-05 12*51 10-92 18 87 

Although the solid phase in all cases is thorium sulphate, anil the evaporation of 
the soln. gives crystals of each constituent, lie added; il semblv. cepemknU prest/uc 
certain qu'il exisle m solution un fad compleze provoyn-md cel famine accroissemwit 
tie solubilite tie 1-722 a 18*87. M. Barre found the solubility curve of thorium 
sulphate with increasing proportions of sodium sulphate has a well-defined 
maximum ; thus, expressing cone, in grams of salt per lt'0 gnus, of water at 16° : 

Nu,SO § . 1-094 1-960 2-98 4-11 6-79 9-35 12-24 15-36 

Th(SO|)g . 1-743 2-387 3*962 3-375 2-136 1-379 MG9 1*048 

The solid phase in all cases was hexahydrated sodium thorium trisulphate, 
Na 2 S0 4 .Th(S0 4 ) 2 .GH 2 0. P. T. Cleve also prepared this salt by the spontaneous 
evaporation of a mixed soln. of the component salts. The needle-like crystals 
aTe very soluble in water. A. Rosenheim and co-workers also prepared a dotlcca- 
hydrate, Na 2 S0 4 .Th(S0 4 ) 2 .12H 2 0, by shaking a cone. soln. of ammonium sulphate 
with thorium sulphate for a few hours. Needle-like crystals separate from the 
filtered soln. after standing some days ; and they are dried in air. They also made 
needle-like crystals of the tetrahydrate. , Na 2 80 4 .Th(S0 4 ) 3 .4H 2 0, by a somewhat 
analogous process with dil. soln. The crystals lose their water at 125°. They 
failed to make a complex richer in the alkali component. 

According to M. Barre, the solubility of thorium sulphate in soln. of potassium 
sulphate rises rapidly as the cone, of the alkali sulphate increases, and then gradually 
falls to zero. Thus, expressing cone, in grams of salt per 100 grins, of water, at 1G : 


icsoj . 

ThfSOjJj 

. 0 
. 1-390 

0*424 

1-667 

1-348 

1*706 

1-378 

1-637 

3*092 

0*070 

4-050 

0*027 

4-825 

0-003 

and at 75°: 

0:1:9 

1 : 

1:4 

2 

1 : 2 

7:2: 

: 0 

k 2 so„ . 

. O 

0*865 

1-270 

1-852 

4-059 

5-932 

9-706 

Th(SO,)j 

. 0*9248 

1-137 

0*907 

0-207 

0*250 

0-123 

0*022 


The results are plotted in Fig. 10. The break in the solubility curve corresponds 
with the formation of definite complex salts. The lowering of the f.p.; and the 
electrical conductivities of the soln. with one per cent, of potassium sulphate 
correspond with the formation of complex salts. In 1825, J. J. Berzelius found 
that if crystals of potassium sulphate be added to a soln. of thorium sulphate, t.lie 
liquid gradually becomes turbid, and deposits a white, crystalline powder of 
dihydrated potassium thorium tetrasulphate, 2 K 2 S 04 .Th(S 0 4 ) 2 . 2 H 2 0 . If tlm 
soln. of alkali sulphate is neutral and cone,, the thorium sulphate is not all pre¬ 
cipitated because a film of the double salt protects the alkali sulphate from the 
soln., but if a boiling sat. soln. of potassium sulphate be added to the soln. of 
thorium sulphate, as long as a turbidity is produced, all the thorium can be pre- 
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cipitated even though the soln. contains an excess of acid ; the double salt, however, 
is then contaminated with potassium sulphate. M. Barrel observations show the 
limits of stability of this salt in aq. soln. J. J. Berzelius made the salt by fusing 
a mixture of thorium and potassium sulphates at a red heat. He purified the salt 
and obtained it in “ transparent, colourless, rectangular prisms ” by recrystalliza¬ 
tion either by the spontaneous evaporation of the aq. soln., or by cooling the hot 
aq soln According to G. Wyrouboff, the crystals are triclinic pinacoida with 
axial ratios a : b : c-0*6029 :1 : 0-5926 ; and a=85° 0'; 0=95° 12'; andy^8o° 45'. 
M. Banc obtained confirmatory results. J. J. Berzelius found that the clear 
crystals are permanent in air at ordinary temp., but when gently heated, they 
become turbid and loso their water of crystallization ; M. Barre added that the salt 
is dehydrated below 100°. J. J. Berzelius further noted that the salt dissolves 
slowly in cold water and abundantly and with ease in hot water ; and, unlike the 
yttrium salt, it is quite insoluble in a sat. soln. of potassium sulphate. The boiling 
aq. soln. si owl v deposits a basic salt, while potassium hydrosulphate remains in 
soln , but the decomposition reaches a limiting value. The basic salt, unlike the 
corresponding zirconium salt, is soluble in dil. acids, and it docs not dissolve in 
alcohol. T. Sollruann and E. P, Brown add that it is soluble in tartaric acid soln. 
J. J. Berzelius observed no signs of combination with fused potassium hydro¬ 
sulphate. Prismatic crystals of the anhydrous salt K 4 Th(S0 4 ) 4 were, made by 
A. Rosenheim and co-workers by shaking a cold soln. of potassium sulphate for 
many hours with an excess of tetrahvdrated thorium sulphate, and allowing the 
filtered liquid to stand for some hours. M. Barre made acicular crystals of tetra- 
hydrated potassium thorium trisulphate, K 2 Th(S0 4 ) 3 .4H 2 0, from soln. of the 
component salts of the cone, indicated in Fig. 10 ; he also reported small, probably 
triclinic, crystals of potassium thorium henasulphate, K u Th 2 (S0 4 ) n , from soln. 
of the component salts of the cone, indicated in Fig. IQ. They' arc quite insoluble 
in soln. of potassium sulphate over 5 per ceut. cone. J. J. Chydenius made crystals 
of dihydrated potassium thorium hexasulphate, K 2 Th(S0 4 ) 6 .2H 2 0, by the method 
for potassium thorium tetrasulphate, but working at 60°-70°. 

C. Manuelli and B. Gasparinetti always obtained dihydrated rubidium thorium 
trisulphate, Rb 2 Th(S0 4 ) 3 .2H 2 0, by crystallization from soln. of the component 
salts no matter what the cone. It is best to work with eq. quantities and the 
smallest possible amount of water; the soln. should not be boiled ; and cone, 
partly on the water-bath and partly over sulphuric acid. The crystals are sparingly 
soluble in water, and the aq. soln. crystallizes with difficulty ; they prepared 
dihydrated ceesium thorium trisulphate, Cs 2 Th(S0 4 ) 3 .2H 2 0, in a similar manner. 
V. Cuttica and L. Bonamici found that thorium and ceric sulphates have a limited 
miscibility. L. Fernandes found that when a cone. soln. of thorium sulphate is 
poured into an excess of a soln. of thallium sulphate, bellissimi crystals of thallous 
thorium enneasulphate, 7Tl 2 S0 4 .2Th(S0 4 ) 2 , are deposited. If a small proportion 
of the thallous salt is used, and the soln. evaporated, at a low temp., crystals of 
tetrahydrated thallous thorium trisulphate, Tl 2 S0 4 .Th(S0 4 )2.4H 2 0, are formed. 
The solubility of the former salt expressed in decigrams of thoria, ThO z , of salt per 
100 c.c. of water is : 

0" 20* 40" SO® 70" so* 00" 100- 

ThO, . . 2*B 4 15 5-84 6-96 7*14 7 12 6-9 0-3 

The maximum in the curve corresponds with the /riA?/rfr^c, 7 T] 2 S 0 4 . 2 Th(S 04 ) 2 . 3 H 20 . 
R F. Weinland and H. Kiihl obtained stannic thorium tetrasulphate, 
ThSn(S0 4 ) 4 .2H 2 0, in fine needle-like crystals, from a mixed soln. of thorium and 
Btannic sulphates. They consider the water to be constitutional: 
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§ 13. Thorium Carbonates 

Normal thorium orfchocarbonate, Th(CO a ) 2 , has not been prepared. J. J. Ber 
zelius 1 showed that thorium hydroxide absorbs carbon dioxide from the air, and 
that alkali carbonates precipitate a basic carbonate from soln. of a thorium salt. 
According to J. J. Chydenius, the product obtained by passing carbon dioxide 
through water in which thorium hydroxide ia suspended contains 81-48 per cent, 
of thoria ; and the precipitate obtained by treating a thorium salt sole, with sodium 
carbonate, not in excess, contains 81-83 per cent, of thoria, and 7'33 per cent, 
carbon dioxide ; P. T. Cleve obtained respectively 82-8 and 8-68 per cent. Accord 
ing to E. Ghauvenet, when thorium dioxide is treated with carbon dioxide at atm. 
press., the product has the composition 2T1 i(0H) 4 .C , 0 2 ; but if the reaction occurs 
under a press, of 30-40 atm,, dihydrated thorium oxy carbon ate or thorium meta- 
carbonate, ThO.CO 3 . 2 H 2 O, is formed. Under similar conditions, thoria, which 
has been ignited at a temp, not exceeding 430°, furnishes Th 7 0iaC0a, or 
Th0C0 3 .6Th0 2 , or thorium tridecaoxy carbonate. Octohydrated thorium oxy- 
carbonate, Th0C0 3 .8H 2 0, is formed by the action of sodium carbonate on an aq. 
soln. of a thorium salt; in vacuo it loses water and forms the dihydrate ; and at 
120°, it forms thorium trioxycarbonate,Th0 2 C0 3 .Th02'HH20 s or Th0 3 C0 3 .l JH 2 0. 

The precipitates are soluble in an excess of the alkali carbonate owing to the 
formation of complex Balts. This is the basis of a process of separating thoria from 
the rare earths. When the soln. in alkali carbonate is boiled, it deposits the basic 
carbonate. T. Sollmann and E. D, Brown observed that the soln. at room temp, 
gives a precipitate with sodium hydroxide, but not with sodium hydrophosphate, 
sodium fluoride, or proteids; they also reported that the basic thorium carbonate 
precipitated from soln. of thorium salts is soluble in hot soln. of ammonium oxalate ; 
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insoluble in sodium citrate or tartrate; soluble in dil. acids, and in tartaric acid. 
When the soln. of thorium salt is treated with Bodium hydrocarbonate, the pre¬ 
cipitate may be a thorium hydrocmbonate; it is but sparingly soluble in a hot soln. 
of ammonium oxalate. 

The solubility of thorium hydroxide or basic carbonate in Boln. of am¬ 
monium carbonate is attributed to the formation of complex salts, A. Rosen¬ 
heim and co-workers prepared hexuhydrated ammonium thorium carbonate, 
(N H ) uTli (CO 3 ) 3 ,6H 2 0, as a microcrystalline powder by saturating with carbon 
dioxide a soln, of thorium hydroxide and ammonium carbonate, and adding alcohol. 
According to J. J. Berzelius, thorn does not dissolve in Bodium carbonate fused 
before the blowpipe, and, according to T. Hiortdahl, no carbon dioxide is evolved. 
P. T. Cl eve prepared dodecahydrated sodium thorium pentacarbonate, 
Na 0 Th(CO 3 )r r 12H 2 O, by dropping a soln. of thorium chloride or nitrate in an 
excess of boiling sodium carbonate soln., carbon dioxide is evolved, white flecks 
appear, and they dissolved on stirring the soln. Alcohol is added and the com¬ 
plex salt precipitated. A. Rosenheim and co-workers prepared prismatic crystals 
of this salt by warming on a water-bath a soln. of sodium hydrocarbonate in which 
thorium hydroxide is suspended, and at the same time passing in a current of carbon 
dioxide. An equal vol. of alcohol was then added to the filtered soln. When kept 
over sulphuric acid, the Mrahydrate is formed, and at 100°, the dihydrate. The 
salt is soluble in cold water but hydrolyzes, so that when warmed thorium hydroxide 
is precipitated. J. J. Berzelius noted that thorium oxide or carbonate dissolves 
in a cone. aq. soln. of potassium carbonate. A. Rosenheim and co-workers pre¬ 
pared prismatic crystals of decahydrated potassium thorium pentacarbonate, 
K 0 Th(CO 3 ) 5 .10H 2 O, by the method used for the sodium salt. They also made 
thallium thorium carbonate, Tl e Tli(C0 3 ) B , as a crystalline precipitate by adding 
a soln. of thallium salt to a soln. of thorium hydroxide in ammonium carbonate. 
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| 14. Thorium Nitrates 

As J. J. Berzelius 1 Bhowed, a soln. of thorium nitrate is obtained by dis¬ 
solving thorium hydroxide in nitric acid, and on evaporating over sulphuric 
acid, it furnishes six-sided, lamellar crystals of dodecahydrated thorium nitrate,' 
Th(N0 3 ) 4 .12H 2 0. If evaporated under ordinary conditions a thick syrupy liquid 
is obtained, and filially a clear glass. The salt is very deliquescent, and the 
aq. soln. does not become turbid when boiled. J. F. Bahr said that when the 
glassy mass is treated with water, it furnishes clear, tabular and lamellar crystals, 
and then dissolves completely. I. Koppel and H, Holtkamp made this hydrate 
by treating a soln. of the commercial salt with ammonia, boiling the liquid for a 
short time, filtering and washing the precipitate until no Bulphates could be detected 
m the runnings, dissolving the residue in cone, nitric acid, etc. C. R. Bohm, and 
A. C. Neish also described the purification of thorium nitrate. The commercial 
nitrate is not a definite hydrate, or even a single compound. It generally contains 
water eq. to the tetrahydrate, and a little thorium sulphate. The last-named salt 
imparts to the nitrate qualities which lit the calcined product for incandescent 
mantles. The detection of impurities in the commercial salt has been described 
by R. J. Meyer and A. Gumperz, W. Biltz and F. Zimmermann, C. R. Bohm, 
U. P. Drossbach, etc. When the dodecahydrate is allowed to stand over 
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cone, sulphuric acid, it loses eight mols of water, and forms the tetra- 
hydrate, Th(N0 3 ) 4 .4H 2 0. R. Jacoby, and 0. Fuhse found that the hexa- 
hydrate , Th(N0 3 )4.6H 2 0, is obtained by crystallization from hot soln. The 
tetragonal bipyramidal crystals lose no water when dried over sulphuric acid, and 
when well dried, the salt is only slightly hygroscopic. B. Brauner obtained the 
pentakydrate , Th(N0 3 ) 4.5^0, by heating a mixture of thorium oxalate with nitric 
acid until a clear soln. is obtained, the greater part of the nitric acid is evaporated 
off at 80° until crystals begin to form. The acid liquor is then cooled to ordinary 
temp. H. R. Robinson studied the X-ray spectrum of thorium nitrate. 

Thorium nitrate is soluble in water and in alcohol. When heated, it passes 
into the oxide. R. J. Meyer and A. Anschutz said the decomposition is complete 
at 500°. I. Koppel and H. Holtkamp gave for the sp, gr. and index of refraction 
of soln. at 15° containing per 100 c.c. 

Grins. TbO* . 0-4 1 2 4 6 8 10 12 

Sp. gr. lo D /15° 10061 1 0140 1 0327 1 0639 1 0962 M297 1-1609 M92G 

Index of refraction 1-33478 1-33582 1-33804 1-34283 1-34724 1-35235 1-35732 1-36188 

A. C. Neish and J. W. Burns measured the hydrogen ion cone, of soln. of thorium 
nitrate. Observations on the radioactive disintegration products have been made 
by W. Crookes, A. T. Cameron and W. Ramsay, etc. F. Soddy estimated that 
350 gmis. of thorium nitrate in seven months developed 2 X10^ 10 grms. of helium— 
vide infra , radioactivity of thorium. O. Angelucci found that during the electrolysis 
of a soln. of thorium nitrate, a layer of thorium-A is deposited on the cathode, and 
thorium hydroxide containing some thorium-X appears on the anode. W. Ramsay 
and F. L. Usher claimed to have degraded thorium to carbon by the action of 
radium emanation on a soln. of thorium nitrate. J. O. Perrine observed no sign 
of the excitation of fluorescence by the X-rays. 

R. Jacoby could not prepare an acid salt, thorium hydroniirate. B. Szilard studied 
the peptization of various oxides by soln. of thorium nitrate. H. A. McTaggart 
found that thorium nitrate in aq. soln., and in cone, as well as in dil. 8x10 0 
normal soln., gives a positive electric charge to the surface of a sphere of air 
immersed in it. (In distilled water the charge is always negative.) For cone, in 
the neighbourhood of 6 X10“° normal a. sphere initially negative becomes gradually 
positive as the sphere diminishes in size. G. Wyroubof! and A. Verneuil obtained 
thorium peroxynitratc by adding a soln. of hydrogen dioxide to a soln. of a thorium 
salt —vide thorium peroxide. According to F. Halla, the titration of thorium 
nitrate with potassium hydroxide and phenolphthalein is complete when 3*5 mols. 
KOH are present for 1 atom Th. The addition of ammonium carbonate to a mixed 
soln. of magnesium chloride and thorium nitrate yields a transparent emulsion, the 
globules of which change to a hard glass on drying. A. C. Brown studied the 
adsorption of thorium and uranium-X nitrate soln. by basic ferric acetate; and 
H. Freundlich and co-workerH, by charcoal. 

T. Sollmann and E. D. Brown noted that the aq. soln. of thorium nitrate reacts 
acidic towards blue litmus; and P. T. Cleve, that gelatinous thorium hydroxide 
is precipitated by an aq. soln. of the nitrate. In aq. soln., therefore, the salt is 
hydrolyzed: Th(N 0 3 ) 4 --HH 2 0 ^ 4 IIN 03 -f Th(OH) 4 . G. Kriiss and W. Falmaer 
obtained thorium oxynitrafce with Th: N0 3 =1 :2 by dissolving thorium hydroxide 
in a soln. of thorium nitrate, or by heating a mol of the hydroxide with two mols 
of nitric acid. R. Jacoby also obtained a similar microcrystalline product by 
boiling a soln. of thorium nitrate with fuming nitric acid, and cooling the soln. 
G. Wyrouboff and A. Verneuil made thorium metanitrate, 6Th0 2 .HN0 a> and 
5Th0 2 .2HN0 3 by the action of nitric acid on the corresponding chloride; and 
by the action of nitric acid on his polymerized or condensed oxides— g.v. 

A. Kolb and co>workers prepared a number of complex salts of thorium nitrate 
with antipyrine, pyridine, quinoline, diethylamine, etc. R. Jacoby prepared plates 
of pentahydrated ammonium thorium pentanitrate, NH 4 Th(N0a)6.5H 2 0, by 
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crystallization from a soln. containing one to two mols of ammonium nitrate per 
mol of thorium nitrate. It loses three mols of water in a desiccator and forms 
a white powder of the dihydrate. A soln. of one to two mols of ammonium nitrate 
to one mol of thorium nitrate in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*25 furnishes crystals of 
anhydrous ammonium thorium hexanitrate, (NH 4 ) 2 Th(N0 3 ) 6 , when dried on a 
porous tile. The crystals do not change in a desiccator. If the soln. contains a 
large excess of ammonium nitrate, an acid salt, ammonium thorium hydronitrate , is 
formed. R. Jacoby could not make a lithium thorium nitrate since the component 
salts crystallize separately from the aq. soln. of ordinary temp. He could make 
only one sodium salt, namely, enneahydrated sodium thorium pentanitrate, 
NaTJ](N0 3 )j i .9H 2 0 3 from a soln. of equi-molar parts of sodium and thorium nitrates 
in dil. nitric acid. The solubility in cold water is less than that of the corresponding 
potassium salt. When this salt is kept in a desiccator for 14 days, what appears 
to be the trihvdrate is formed. It is not clear if this product is a mixture or a 
compound. 

J. J. Berzelius prepared what now appears to have been enneahydrated 
potassium thorium pentanitrate, KTh(N0 3 ) 5 .9H 2 0 ; and R. Jacoby obtained it 
by evaporating over sulphuric acid and potassium hydroxide, a soln. of equimolar 
parts of potassium and thorium nitrates in water or dil. nitric acid (1 : 33). The 
tabular crystals are hygroscopic. By slowly evaporating in an air-bath at 80® 
a soln. of two mols of potassium nitrate and one mol of thorium nitrate in dil. 
nitric acid, R. Jacoby obtained prismatic crystals of potassium thorium hexanitrate, 
KoTMNO;^, which do not change in a desiccator or at 100°, but attract moisture 
from the air. R Jacoby prepared isomorphous mixtures of ammonium thorium 
nitrate and potassium thorium, nitrate. If a soln. of three mols of potassium 
nitrate and one mol of thorium nitrate in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 -25, be evaporated 
over sulphuric acid arid potassium hydroxide, R. Jacoby found that crystals oE 
totrahydrated potassium thorium trihydrodecanitrate, K 3 ThlI 3 (N 0 3 ) 10 .4H 2 0, 
are formed which slowly effloresce in the desiccator. When heated, the salt loses 
3 mols of nitric acid and the water. The crystals are deliquescent in air, and are 
decomposed by water. The salt can be Tecrystallized from nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1 *25, and the solubility of the complex is greater than that of the individual salts. 
R. Jacoby prepared crystals of rubidium thorium hexanitrate, Rb 2 Th(N0 3 ) 0 , 
from a soln, of a mol of thorium nitrate in one to three mols of rubidium nitrate 
in nitric acid of Bp. gr. 1-25. The solubility in nitric acid is rather greater than 
that of the ammonium, sodium, or potassium salt. He made caesium thorium 
hexanitrate, Cs 2 Th(NO 3 ) 0 , in an analogous manner. V. Cuttica and co-workers 
found that ceric and thorium nitrates are partially miscible. R. Jacoby could nob 
make thallous thorium nitrate, since the unchanged salts crystallize separately at 
ordinary temp., and when the soln. is heated, oxidation to thallic nitrate occuts. 
He also found that silver thorium nitrate could not be obtained because the 
component salts separate when the soln. is evaporated. 

A series of double salts with the general formula M(N0 3 ) 2 .Th(N0 3 )4.8H 2 0, with 
M represented by an atom of magnesium, zinc, nickel, cobalt, and manganese, was 
made by R, J. Meyer and R. Jacoby. By evaporating a soln. of equimolar parts 
of magnesium and thorium nitrates in a mixture of equal vol. of water and nitric 
acid of sp. gr. 14, over sulphuric acid and potassium hydroxide, the prismatic 
crystals of octohydrated magnesium thorium hexanitrate, MgTh(N0 3 ) B .8H 2 0, 
which are formed belong to the monoclinic system, and, according to A. Sachs, 
have the axial ratios a ; b : c=10251 :1 :1-5228, and J8=97° 3-5'. The double 
refraction is negative and feeble. R. Jacoby said that the hygroscopic crystals 
slowly effloresce in a desiccator. They cannot be dehydrated by heat without 
losing some nitric acid. The corresponding monoclinic crystals of octohydrated 
zinc thorium hexanitrate, ZnTh(N0 8 ) 6 .8H 2 0, were found by A. Sachs to have the 
&xia ratios a b : e= 1-0437 :1 : They ha re a feebly negative double refraction. 
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§ IS. Thorium Phosphates 

J. J. Berzelius, 1 P. T. Cl eve. and T. Sollrnann and E D. Brown prepared tetni- 
Lydrated thorium orthophosphate, Th 3 (P 04 ) 4 . 4 H 2 0 , as a white gelatinous mass by 
adding a soln. of sodium, hydro phosphate to one of a thorium salt. The product, 
Baid. J. J. Berzelius, is insoluble in water and in aq. phosphoric acid ; and, according 
to P. T. Clevc, in acetic and mineral acids. T. Sollniaim and E. I). Brown added 
that it is insoluble in dil. hydrochloric, acetic, citric, and tartaric acids and in soln. 
of sodium citrate and tartrate. Carbonates, citrates, and oxalates, but not the 
tartrates, hinder the precipitation of the phosphate. The citrate mixture is again 
precipitated by boiling, long standing, or adding hydrochloric acid, but not by 
citric, or tartaric acid, or sodium hydroxide. The salt dissolves in 30 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid, and the soln. is not precipitated by dilution. The salt is also 
soluble in a soln. of ammonium citrate. According to A. Colani, if 2-3 gnus, of 
anhydrous thorium metaphosphatc, or an alkali phosphate, be heated with 40 grins, 
of anhydrous thorium chloride, in a tube through which dry carbon dioxide is 
passed, some of the thorium chloride is volatilized; and the white crystalline 
powder which remains after washing with water, is a thorium chlorophosphate, 
ThCl 4 .Th 3 (P 0 4 ) 4 , or Th01(PO 4 ). It is insoluble in water, and, with the exception 
of boiling sulphuric acid, it is scarcely attacked by dil. or cone, acids, but it is easily 
broken down by fused alkali carbonates. The corresponding thorium bromo- 
phosphate, Th(P0 4 )Br, is obtained in a similar manner. Where the thorium 
motaphosphate was similarly treated with anhydrous calcium chloride, small, 
optically inactive crystals of calcium thorium orthophosphate, CaTh(P0 4 ) 2 , were 
formed. With strontium chloride, optically active crystals of strontium thorium 
orthophosphate, SrTh(P0 4 ) 2 , were obtained. The corresponding barium thorium 
orthophosphate was an amorphous powder. 

K. A. Wallroth made sodium thorium orthophosphate, NaTh z (P0 4 )3, by 
saturating fused microcosmic salt with thoria, and treating the cold mass with 
hydrochloric acid. L. Troost and L. Ouvrard have stated that normal sodium 
phosphate does not form a double salt with thorium phosphate. The prismatic 
crystals are insoluble in all acids. L. Troost and L. Ouvrard made potaBSHUn 
thorium orthophosphate, KTh 2 (P0 4 ) 8 , by melting potassium metaphosphatc, 
KP0 3 , and saturating it with thorium oxide, phosphate, or anhydrous chloride. 
The slowly cooled mass was washed with acidulated water* The microcrystallino 
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prismfl act on polarized light; their sp. gr. is 5-75 at 12°; they aTe insoluble in 
hydrochloric or nitric acid, and in aqua regia. If the potassium pyrophosphate 
bo used in place of the metaphosphate in the preceding process, dipot&ssium 
thorium orthophosphate, K 2 Th(P0 4 ) 2 , is formed in microcrystalline octahedra. 
The sp. gr. is 4-688 at V; and the salt is insoluble in water but soluble in nitric 
acid. The corresponding disodium thorium orthophosphate, Na 2 Th(P0 4 ) 2 , was 
made in a similar manner; the crystals probably belong to the triclinic system, 
L. Troost and L. Ouvrard reported hexagonal plates of the potassium thorium 
phosphate, K ls Th a (P0 4 ) 8 , 6K 2 0.3Th0 2 .4P 2 0 5 , of sp. gr. 3-98 at 12°; and a white 
powder of Na fi Th(P0 4 ) 3 , or 5Na 2 0.2Th0 2 .3P 2 0 5 , of sp. gr. 3-843 at 7°. G. Saring 
prepared potassium calcium phosphatothorate, 0a 3 (I J O 4 ) 2 (CttO)2(K 2 O) 2 ThO 2 , 
analogous with the corresponding phospliatosilicate. 

l\ T. Clove, and C. Volok made monohydrated thorium hydrophosph&te, 
Tli(Mr() 4 )o.Ho(), as a white gelatinous mass, by mixing soln. of orthophosphoric 
acid, and thorium chloride. The washed precipitate was dried to constant weight 
at GU'MOO . i\ T. Clove said that the salt Joses water when calcined ; and 
0. Volok found it to be soluble in boiling water. P. T. Clove made thorium pyro¬ 
phosphate, ThP 2 0 7 .2H 2 0, by adding a soln. of pyrophosphoric acid to one of 
thorium chloride : or a soln. of normal sodium pyrophosphate to one of thorium 
uitTiite. The washed precipitate was dried at 100°. It is soluble in soln. of pyro- 
phosphorio acid or sodium pyrophosphate. The last-named soln. is precipitated 
neither by ammonia nor by oxalic acid. It will be observed that the salt is isomeric 
with .monohydrated thorium hydrophosphatc. P. T. Cl eve made sodium thorium 
pyrophosphate, Nft 4 Th(P 3 0 7 ) 2 , as a white crystalline powder by dissolving thorium 
pyrophosphate in a boiling sat. soln. of sodium pyrophosphate, and allowing the 
mixture to stand some days. The soln. is precipitated neither by ammonia nor 
by oxalic acid. 

K. U. Joliiisson made thorium metaphosphate, T1 i(P 0 3 ) 4 , by R. MaddrelTs 
process in which phosphoric acid at a red-heat is treated with thorium sulphate, 
and heated until the sulphur trioxide is expelled. The excess of phosphoric 
acid is removed by decantation with water. L. Troost and L. Ouvrard also made 
it by the action of an excess of metaphosphoric acid on anhydrous thorium chloride 
or bromide ; and they gave 4*08 for the sp. gr. of the rhombic plates at 16*4° ; 
K. R. Johnsson gave 3*922 for the sp. gr. of the microscopic plates. A. Colani 
found the salt to he isomorphous with uranium metaphosphate, U(I > 0 3 ) 4 , with 
which it forms mixed crystals. L. Troost and L. Ouvrard said that the salt is 
insoluble in water; they also blade sodium thorium metaphosphate in triclinic 
prisms of sp. gr. 5-62 at 16° ; the crystals act on polarized light; and are soluble 
in nitric and hydrochloric acid. 

The Lindsay Light Co. prepared thorium sulph&tometaphosph&te, Th(P0 a )oS0 4li 
in the form of white, acicular crystals, by dissolving 120 grms. of octohyilrated 
thorium sulphate, in 50 c.c. of 80 per cent, phosphoric acid, and heating for 
10 lira, at 280°, Water and sulphuric acid fumes are evolved and the product 
forms a nearly solid, crystalline mass, insoluble in water or dil. acids. The same 
substance is also obtained by heating thorium phosphate with an equal weight 
of sulphuric acid, preferably in presence of 20-40 per cent, of phosphoric acid, for 
10 lirs. at a temp, above 2G0 a . 
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CHAPTER XLV 

GERMANIUM 

5 1. The Discovery and Occurrence o! Germanium 

K. G. A. von Wkissenbacii, 1 and A. Brcithaupt described a mineral, obtained from 
St. Michaelis, near Freiberg (Saxony), which was called Plminglanz —fioin 7rAoiJtm)s\ 
rich—in allusion to the lustre. An earth from Himnielsfiirst in the same district 
was described by E. W. Neubcrt, and A. Weisbach, r and named argyrodite from 
apyvpaiSijs, argentiferous—in allusion to its composition* A. Weisbach reported 
an analysis indicating the presence of a small proportion of mercury, C* Winkler 
obtained 74*72 per cent. Ag; 17-13, S; 0*66, FeO ; 022, ZnO; and 0*31, Hg. 
The result was about 7 per cent, too low. He attributed the deficiency to the 
presence of an unknown element, precipitated as sulphide in the hydrogen sulphide 
group, and dern Anlimon in mancher Bcziehnng dhnliehen , but yet quite different. 
The new element was called germanium from the Latin name Germania . 

On account of the likeness of argyrodite to antimony glance (stibnite), 
C. Winkler at first assumed the new element must be D. I. Mendelceff’s unknown 
eka antimony, occupying a place between antimony and bismuth in the periodic 
table. When C. Winkler had worked over the properties of germanium it was 
found that it did not fit well into the places assigned in the periodic table to eka- 
antimony and eka-cadmiuin, but it did fit well into the place reserved for eka- 
silicon. This is illustrated by Tabic IV, 1. 6, 4. G. A. Qiiesueville proposed to 
use D. 1. MendeleefFs term eka-silicon in place of germanium, but this was not 
adopted. 

The analyses of C. Winkler, S. L. Penfield, V. M. Goldschmidt, F. Kolbeck, 
A. Frenzel, and G. T. Prior and L. J. Spencer show that different samples of 
argyrodite contain from 4*99 to 7*05 per cent, of germanium ; and that the mineral 
is best regarded as 4Ag 2 S.GeS 2 —C. Winkler first gave 3Ag 2 S.GeS 2 — i.e. silver 
sulplwgcnmnale , Ag B GeS 6 . T. Kolbeck, and A. Frenzel showed that the mineral 
Plminglanz Is a variety of argyrodite. A. Weisbach first described argyrodite as 
belonging to the monoclimc system, S, L. Penfield obtained a similar mineral 
from Potosi, Bolivia, but furnishing cubic, crystals, thence he inferred that argyrodite 
is dimorphous, and he assigned the name canfieldite—after F. A. Canfield—to 
the cubic form. A. Weisbach subsequently showed that the mineral from Freiberg 
is cubic, and tetrahedral. S. L. Penfield described a mineral from La Puz, Bolivia, 
which was previously thought to be argyrodite, but which was shown to be a kind 
of stanniferous argyrodite with Ge:Sn=5:12, and be transferred the name 
canfieldite from the Bolivian argyrodite to the isomorphous stanniferous form. 
As emphasized by A* W. Stelzner, tin and germanium belong to the same chemical 
group, and are isomorphous with one another, and that silver sulphostannate 
isomorphous with argyrodite is to be anticipated. Canfieldite, said S. L. Penfield, 
may therefore be regarded as silver sulphostannate , Ag B Sn8 fl , which occurs in Bolivia 
admixed with the isomorphous sulphogermanate, furnishing Ag 8 (Ge,Sn)S 0 . The 
Bolivian mineral has about 1-83 per cent. Ge, and 6-10 per cent. Sn. The deposits 
of argyrodite have been described by A. W, Stelzner, A. Frenzel, R. Peele, ami 
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H. Reck, V. M. Goldschmidt emphasized the analogy between the formula of 
fahlerz, 3 R 2 S.R 1 2 R V S, of sp. gr. 4*921, and mol, vol. 165, and argyrodite 
SRaS.R'aR^S, of sp. gr. 6*266 and mol. vol. 100 . The sp. gr. is 61-6*3; and the 
hardness 2-3. J. L. C. Schroder van der Kalk discussed the colour of argyrodite ; 
and A. de Gramont, the spark spectrum. G. T. Prior and L. J. Spencer showed 
that A. Damour’s brongniardite is nothing but a variety of argentiferous argyrodite. 
The dark reddish-grey mineral germanite obtained by 0. Pufahl from Tsurneb, 
S.W. Africa, has a composition approximating (^(Cu.FcJqAsGcS^. Analyses were 
reported by H. Schneiderhbhn, F. W. Kriesel, W. Keil, and E. Thomson. The latter 
represented it by the formula 10 Cu 2 S. 4 GeS 2 .AsoS 3 . J. Lunt made a spectroscopic 
analysis of germanite. The black mineral, ultrabasite, reported byY. Rosicky and 
J. Sterba-Bohm from the Himmelsfiirst mine, Freiberg, has the composition of a 
silver germanium lead mlphantwwnUe, 1 1A g 2 S. 2 8 P b S. 3 G e 8 2 . 2 S l > 2 S 3 , and P. Groth 
and K. Mielcitner suggest that it is a mixture of lead germanium sulphide, 3GePboS 4 , 
with 2 Pb 3 (Sb 8 3 ) 2 , lOPbS, and llAg 2 S. The axial ratios of the rhombic or pseudo- 
tetragonal crystals are a : b : c=(M )88 :1 : 0*462, when those of teatlite arc a : 6 : c 
—0*93 : 1 : 1*31. The hardness of ultrabasite is 5, and sp. gr. 6*026. It decrepitates 
and decomposes when heated; and is slowly attacked by hydrochloric and nitric 
acids. 

Germanium is a scarce element. J. H. L. Vogt 2 estimated that the igneous 
rocks in the earth’s crust contain nxlO' 12 per cent, of this element; and 

F. W. Clarke and H. S. Washington made a similar estimate. According to 
Jl. A. Rowland, lines in the solar spectrum correspond with those of germanium, 
and indicate the presence of that clement in the sun. C. Winkler 3 said that ger¬ 
manium alt hough sparse may be really more widely distributed than it is at present 
assumed to be because, owing to the want of a delicate and sharp distinguishing 
test, its presence may easily be overlooked. G. Urbain examined the ultra-violet 
spectrum of 64 samples of zinc blende , and he found germanium to be present in 
38 samples, and appreciable quantities were found in five samples from Webb 
City, Missouri; Stolberg, Aix-la-Chapelle ; Turkey in Europe ; liaible, Corinth ; 
and Mexico. A. del Campo y Cerdan also examined 68 zinc blendes and found 
germanium to be present in 50 of the samples —vide indium, 5. 35,1. G. II. Buchanan 
also found germanium present in many zinc blendes, and J. II. Muller, in the 
smithsonite ore of Kentucky, and in the mine-water and ore washings. W. F. Jlille- 
brand and J. A, Scheerer found it in zinc blendes and carbonate ores from Missouri, 
Idaho, Colorado, Nevada, and Utah. 

The mineral franefeeite, 5PbS,Sb 2 S 5 .2SnS 2 , described by A. Stelzncr was found 
to contain about 0*10 per cent, of germanium. G. Kriiss found up to about 0*1 per 
cent, of germanium in euxenite ; K. von Chrustschoff, in harmony with D. I. Mende- 
leefl’s suggestion, found this element to be present in many tantalum and columbium 
minerals; up to 1-5 per cent, in samarsktie ; 0*01 per cent, in tantalite ; 0*03 per 
cent, in c olumbite and fergusoniie ; and traces in gadalinite. G. Kriiss and 
K I Nikon reported germanium in fergusonite from Aren dal. G. Lineio failed 
to find any trace of germanium in samarskite; and L. M. Dennis and J. Papish 
found none in American samarskite, and they suggested that K. von Chrustschoff’s 
methods were unsatisfactory. A. Hadding found germanium in cassilerite from 
Imbo, and Mamacka, but none in cassiterite from Finland, and Bohemia. 
G- Neumann also reported germanium to be present in tin compounds. 

G. II. Buchanan found up to about 025 per cent, of germanium in zinc oxide , and 
apdler prepared from Missouri and Wisconsin zinc blendes. C. Winkler found no 
germanium in the flue-dust from the roasting chambers of the ores from the 
Freiberg mine where argyrodite occurs. J. Bardet reported germanium to be 
present in tl^e mineral waters of Vichy to the extent of one part in 40,000,000 parts 
of water, E. Cornec detected traces of germanium in the ashes of the marine plant 

Laminaria . 
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§ 2. The Extraction and Preparation of Germanium 

The chief associates of germanium are silver, copper, zinc, cadmium, gallium, 
indium, titanium, tin, lead, arsenic, antimony, tantalum, and columbium. Ger¬ 
manium sulphide is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide from highly acidified sola., 
and the sulphide is readily soluble in ammonium sulphide; consequently, ger¬ 
manium is easily separated from the majority of its associates. The main difficulty 
is the removal of arsenic and tin—which occur in the same analytical group— 
vide infra, reactions of analytical interest. 

C. Winkler 1 extracted germanium from argyrodite by heating a mixture of the 
finely powdered mineral with sodium carbonate and sulphur at a moderate red heat. 
The product was extracted with water, and the soln. treated with the exact amount 
of sulphuric acid necessary to decompose the whole of the sodium sulphide present. 
After being left for a day, the soln. waB separated from the precipitate consisting 
of sulphur, and arsenic and antimony sulphides, and treated with hydrochloric 
acid so long as a precipitate was formed. The whole was then Bat. with hydrogen 
sulphide, filtered, and the white voluminous precipitate of germanium sulphide 
washed with 90 per cent, alcohol sat. with hydrogen sulphide. The sulphide was 
roasted at a low temp, wanned with cone, nitric acid, and the oxide so obtained 
ignited. 

G. Kriiss fused euxenite with potassium hydrosulphate and heated the product 
with hydrogen chloride to remove the iron. The washed product was treated with 
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ammonium sulphide at 100° for 8 days. The germanium w&b separated from the 
soln. by C. Winkler’s process just described. G. Urbain and co-workers treated 
the acid soln. of Mexican zino blende with hydrogen sulphide. The mixed pre¬ 
cipitate of the sulphides of arsenic, molybdenum, and germanium was dissolved 
in the minimum amount of ammonia and the soln. fractionally precipitated by 
diminishing concentration. In this way, the germanium was left alone in soln. 
550 grins, of the blende yielded 5 grms. of purified germanium. 

G. H. Buchanan based a process for separating the element from germariiferous 
zinc oxide on the volatility of germanium tetrachloride. A mixture of the crude 
oxide and cone, hydrochloric acid was heated in a distilling flask and the distillate 
treated with hydrogen sulphide. The germanium sulphide so obtained would 
be contaminated with arsenic. L. M. Dennis and co-workers prevented the 
arsenic volatilizing as trichloride along with the germanium tetrachloride by passing, 
a current of chlorine through the apparatus during the distillation. This main¬ 
tained the arsenic in the quinquevalent form which doeB not volatilize with the 
germanium tetrachloride. J. H. Muller was unable to obtain germanium tetra¬ 
chloride free from arsenic by the distillation of the hydrochloric acid soln. in a 
current of chlorine; but L. M. Dennis and co-workers found that if the distilling 
flask be fitted with a fractionating column, the arsenic trichloride, boiling at 129°, 
and germanium tetrachloride, boiling at 86°, can be adequately separated, and a 
distillate free from arsenic obtained. H. C. Fogg and C. James described the 
extraction of germanium from zinc oxide. J. S. Thomas and W. Pugh extracted 
germanium from germanite, reducing the dioxide by fusion with potassium cyanide 
and carbon. W. Kcil digested the powdered mineral with a hot mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids, until white fumes of sulphuric acid were given off, and cooled 
the mass. The product was suspended in hydrochloric acid, and distilled in a 
current of chlorine. Germanium tetrachloride collected below the hydrochloric 
acid in the receiver. The two liquids were separated, and the free chlorine 
removed by shaking with mercury. The tetrachloride was then distilled and 
converted into sulphide or oxide as required. 

C. Winkler found that small quantities of germanium oxide or sulphide can be 
reduced by heating in a current of hydrogen. The operation is ladig. The metal 
is also precipitated as a brown or grey powder from soln. of its salts. Powdered 
germanium is also obtained by heating a mixture of potassium fluogermanate and 
sodium, but it is difficult to separate the powdered metal from the sodium fluoride. 
0. Winkler found the most convenient method of preparation is to mould little 
balls from a mixture of the powdered oxide with 15-20 per cent, of starch and a 
little boiling water. These were dried and carbonized at a dull red heat; and 
introduced into a crucible between layers of charcoal. A porous regulus of 
germanium was obtained by heating the crucible and contents at bright redness 
for an hour. The regulus was then fused under borax glass, and germanium was 
obtained as a metallic bead. A little germanium oxide dissolves in the borax. 
L. M. Dennis and co-workers obtained a poor yield by reducing the dioxide with 
aluminium; and they used 0. Winkler’s method fusing the powdered metal below 
molten sodium chloride in place of borax. 

The lode of argyrodite at Freiburg is virtually exhausted; germanite has not 
been worked. Another possible source of germanium is in the mineral water of 
Vichy. The evaporation of a quarter million litres furnishes a residue containing 
about 0*06 grm. of germanium oxide per 100 kgrms. of residue. Hence, the water 
bas the equivalent of about 000024 mgrm. per litre. 
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§ 3. The Properties of Germanium 

According to C. Winkler , 1 germanium is a greyish-white metal which has a 
conchoidal fracture and a crystalline structure. The crystals are octahedral. 
According to L. M. Dennis and co-workers, the slow cooling of the metal fused under 
sodium chloride gave a button whose upper surface had a fine crystalline structure. 
The metal is an aggregate of elongated crystals bounded in some cases by octahedral 
faces. Some of the crystals are nitehed, or covered with dendritic branches, 
X-radiograms by A. W. Hull, It. N. Pease, and N. II. Kolkmeijer and co-workers 
show that the crystals are cubic, and the space-lattice has the same arrange¬ 
ment as the diamond with the edge of unit cube 5-61 to 5*63 A. M. L. Huggins 
deduced an electronic structure of the metal. 0. Winkler gave 5*409 for the 
specific gravity, at 20*4°. L. M. Dennis and co-workers found the sp. gr. 5*35 at 
20720 0 , and A. W. Hull and co-workers calculated 5*36. M. L. Huggins calculated 
the atomic radius to be 122 A. J. J. van Laar calculated the value of b of 
J. D. van der Wants’ equation, 1=0-00210; and for a, ya~-0-07 ; and for the 
valency attraction A, \/Am3b. L. M. Dennis and co-workers found that ger¬ 
manium is so brittle, that it cannot be drilled, and that Brinell’s hardness test 
could not be applied owing to the shattering of the blocks. The metal scratches 
adularia, but not epidote, so that its hardness on Moll’s scale is 6*25. Cast ger¬ 
manium was found by P. W. Bridgman to have a compressibility of /r=l*378xl0™ 6 
at 30°; and the proportional change of compressibility with press, dic/dp 
=0-98 XlQ"" 5 , where di<jdp--2b, and K~~a of the formula 5c=r(— ap+bp 2 ) for 
the change of volume when the press., p, is expressed in kgrms. per sq. cm. The 
melting point is near 900°. The beads of metal unite into one globule only when 
fused under borax; potassium cyanide or sodium carbonate give too great; a loss 
by scorification. W. Biltz found that the metal melts at 958° ±5° in an atm. of 
hydrogen ; and if sat. with oxide, at 916° ±5°. W. It. Mott gave 958° for the m.p. ; 
and L. M. Dennis ami co-Avorkers made observations on the sprouting of the metal 
which lias been melted and quickly cooled. The phenomenon is ascribed to the 
great increase in vol. which occurs when the molten metal solidifies. L. M. Dennis 
and co-workers showed that the effect is not due to the absorption of gas by the 
liquid and its expulsion on solidification as in the spitting of silver. The metal 
does not volatilize appreciably at its m.p., and at 1350°, V. Meyer found it to be 

slightly volatile, but even at 1500°, L. F. Nilson and 
e () Pettersson found that the volatility is too low- for 

7 ~~^Jso a .~ measuring its vap. press., or determining its vap. 

.5 6 - / — .. — density. C. Winkler attributed the white cloud rising 

|j ^- j -V— from a crucible in which germanium was melted under 

J; -f- 7 -p- borax to “the vaporization temp, being only slightly 

\ 3 -/-X- above its m.p.” W. Biltz showed that the cloud is 

| 2 - 1 -A due to the volatilization of germ an 0 us oxide, not the 

...1 metal; and L. M. Dennis and co-workers showed that 

J u7 \( 1 I _ the metal alone is not volatile at a temp. 3(30° above 

200 wo 600 ' Hoo n J ta m p W. Biltz said that the metal is not appreci- 
Fid. 1.— Heating and Cooling ably volatile in nitrogen at 1250°, but in the presence 
Curves of Germanium. of some oxide, vapour is observed from 750° upwards. 

When germanium is heated below its m.p., there is 
evidence of inversion points at 117° and 560°, Fig. 1, which L. M. Dennis and 
Co-workers take to show that the solid passes through at least two modifications— 
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vide infra, electrical properties. According to the calculations of W. R. Mott, the 
b.p. of germanium is 1900° at atm. press.; J. J. van Laar gave 2610° ; and for the 
critical temperature, 4170°, and the critical pressure, 910 atm. L. F. Nilson and 
0. Pettersson found the specific heat between 0° and 100° to be 0-0737 ; between 
0 C and 300°, 0-0768 ; between 0° and 400°, 0*0757, thus making the atomic heat 
5-34, 5-57, and 5-49 respectively. 

Germanium compounds do not colour the bunsen flame, but the spark spectrum 
of germanium has a number of bright lines particularly in the blue and violet. 
This was investigated by C. Winkler, A. de Gramont, J. Lunt, and F. Exner and 
E. Haschek. The most intense lines are 2592*65, 2651*29,2651*69, 2709*69, 2754*68, 
3039*20,4179*20, and 4226*76. The arc spectrum was examined by H. A. Rowland 
and It. Tatnall, J. Papish, and F. Exner and E. Haschek. The most intense 
lines are 2592*64, 2651*28, 2651*69, 2691*45, 2709-70, 2754*69, 3039*22, and 3269*62. 
J. Papish considers the blue line of wave length 468-1 in the spark spectrum is 
most suitable for the identification of germanium. W. J. Humphreys measured 
the effect of press.; L. de Boisbaudran calculated the at. wt. from the spectral 
lines; W. N. Hartley and H. Kamage examined the banded flame spectrum. 
E. Paulson found three triplets in the line spectrum of germanium. Germanium 
salts give no absorption spectrum, and J. Fomninek found the salts do not react 
with alkanna tincture. H. J. 0. Ireton measured the ultra-violet spectrum from 
213*8 A to 319*7 A. In the X-ray spectrum, W. Duane and co-workers, B. Walter, 


A. Leide, and M. Sit*gbaim gave for the A-serics in Angstrom units, or 10~ 8 cm. 
units, a z u=1-261 ; aja—1*257 ; p-Ji- =1*131 ; and fi>y= 1*121 ; and E. ITjalmar 
gave for the L- series, 10*4136. 

C. Benedicks found the electrical resistance of germanium is between that of 
silicon and that of tin. C. C. Bidwell measured the electrical resistance of ger¬ 
manium at different temp., and the results are shown by the continuous curve, Fig. 2. 
There are well-defined minima at —116° 
and 615°. From —188° to 100°, the re¬ 
sistance follows the exponential law, 

R— A(l-f'0,0+ j362)eQ /k ' J \ where A , a, ft, Q, * 
and k are constants. This equation requires 
a minimum at —116°, and a change in the fc 
temp, cocif. from positive to negative. £ 

Above 600°, the law applies but with 
different constants. In the intermediate 
region, the law is obscured by an allotropic 
transformation. Carbon seems to have a 



minimum at some high temp. According Fl °- 2.— The Resistance and Thermo- 
t» J. Kiiiiigsberger, .»,! K. Schilling, 
silicon, titanium, and zirconium seem to 

follow a similar law; silicon has a negative temp, coeff. and a minimum 
obscured by transformation at a lower temp, than carbon; titanium has a 


minimum at about 100°; zirconium has an inflexion at a lower temp.; and 
H. K. Onnes and G. Holst found that tin approaches a minimum at a still lower 
temp. The thermoelectric power of the Ge-Pt couple is shown by the dotted 
line, Fig,J2. The curve is straight from about —183° to 125°, and again straight 
from 450° to 700°; between these temp, there is a slow reversible transformation 
beginning at about 125° and reaching completion at about 450°. Up to 300° the 
thermoelectric current is positive with reference to platinum; it becomes zero at 
d00°, and is negative beyond that temp. The positive sign means that the current 
flows across the hot junction from platinum to germanium ; or in the external 
circuit the direction of flow is from the germanium to the platinum. C. Benedicks 
found the thermoelectric force of the Cu-Ge couple to be extraordinarily high being 
7"380 microvolts per degree. This is surpassed by only one other element, silicon, 
E. Merritt showed that the contact rectification of germanium is less than that of 
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silicon. The relation of the diamagnetic properties of germanium to the electronic 
structure of the atom has been studied by B, Cabrera, and A. Dauvillier. 

The gas developed by the action of germanium on molten potassium hydroxide 
is not germanium hydride, bub, as C. Winkler showed, it is nothing but hydrogen, 
Germanium and hydrogen are not known to unite directly. J. H. Muller said 
that there is a loss by heating the metal over 7(X)° in hydrogen owing to the forma¬ 
tion of a volatile hydride, but L. M. Dennis showed that there is no loss below 800°, 
and the molten metal does lose in weight when heated in hydrogen. J. II. Muller 
and N. H. Smith’s observation was attributed to the contamination of the metal 
by chloride which is reduced by hydrogen to volatile gerinanous chloride —vide 
in fra. D. I. Men dele eff 's eka-silicon should have properties between those of 
silicon and tin, and germanium has these qualifications. According to C. Winkler, 
fused and crystallized germanium does not oxidize at ordinary temp, either in dry 
or in moist air ; and it does not lose its lustre. Pieces of germanium may be 
heated nearly to redness without change, but at an incipient red heat, the metal 
becomes covered with a thin film of oxide. The pulverulent metal which has not 
been melted is much more readily oxidized. The metal burns with incandescence 
when heated in oxygen. L. M. Dennis and co-workers found that oxidation does 
not begin appreciably at 600° during 30 lira,, but at 605°, oxidation occurs arid 
proceeds rapidly at 615° but is not completed at 900°. It is not possible to oxidize 
germanium below 730°, and at higher temp, there is a loss by the volatilization of 
germanous oxide, which is then further oxidized. No appreciable effect occurs 
when germanium is kept at room temp., or at 90° in contact with water ; but 
at room temp., a 3 per cent. soln. of hydrogen dioxide forms some dioxide which 
dissolves in the liquid ; the action is fast at 90 t3 , and faster still at 100°. When a 
drop of the fused metal is allowed to fall on paper, it divides itself into several 
globules which move continually over the surface of the paper, forming black tracks. 
Germanium which has been fused preserves its lustre at ordinary temp, in chlorine, 
but when heated, it burns with a bluish-white flame, forming germanium tetra¬ 
chloride ; pulverulent germanium inflames spontaneously in chlorine at ordinary 
temp. When heated in bromine vap., the metal burns with a yellowish flame, 
forming germanium tetrabromide. When germanium is heated in iodine vap. 
to incipient redness, an iodide is formed. Germanium is not attacked by hydro¬ 
fluoric acid at ordinary temp. ; L. M. Dennis and co-workers observed only a loss 
of 0*1 per cent, in 19N-HP at room temp., and at 90°, a loss of 0-7 per cent. 
C. Winkler showed that hydrochloric acid has very little action ; and L. M. Dennis 
observed no appreciable change in hydrochloric acid cone, or diluted (1 : 1) at room 
temp, or at 90°. According to C. Winkler, when germanium is heated in a stream 
of hydrogen chloride, hydrogen is liberated and germanium chloroform, GellClg, 
is produced : Gc+3HC1 ~H 2 +GellCl 3 . C. Willgerodt did not observe any signs 
of its accelerating the chlorination of organic products, catalytically. According to 
C. Winkler, when germanium is heated with sulphur to incipient redness, germanous 
sulphide is formed. L. M. Dennis and co-workers observed no attack by hydrogen 
sulphide below 200°, and the attack is comparatively slight until the dissociation of 
the gas begins (400 O “440°), when a reaction occurs between the germanium and the 
Bulphur. They also found that sulphur dioxide acts on crystalline germanium 
somewhat below 500°, and the reaction is rapid between 510° and 530°—germanium 
disulphide and dioxide are fonned. According to C. Winkler, when germanium is 
heated with cone, sulphuric add, sulphur dioxide is given off, and a white sulphate 
is formed which is soluble in water. L. M. Dennis and co-workers observed no 
change in the metal kept at room temp., or at 90° in 1 : 1 sulphuric acid ; with cone. 
Bulphuric acid at room temp, there was no appreciable action, but at 90° there was a 
loss of 1 per cent, in about a week. According to C. Winkler, the action of powdered 
germanium on nitric add is very violent at first, nitric oxide and germanium dioxide 
are formed. According to L. M. Dennis and co-workers, 1 ; I nitric acid acted on 
the metal superficially at room temp, with a loss of 7 per cent., and at 90° with a loss 
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of 1 per cent. Cone, nitric aoid at room temp, darkened the surface of the metal, 
but there was no appreciable loss in weight. According to C. Winkler, the metal 
readily dissolves in aqua regia. When melted under borax, germanous oxide, 
GeO, is formed. A cone. soln. of potassium hydroxide has no action; but when 
powdered germanium is projected on the fused alkali, there is a violent reaction, 
hydrogen is set free, and potassium germanate is formed. L. M. Dennis and 
co-workers found that a 50 per cent. soln. of sodium hydroxide had no appreciable 
action during a week’s exposure at room temp, and at 90° ; but with a 10 per cent, 
soln., there was a slight action, and a loss of about 0*5 per cent. The metal dissolves 
quickly in fused sodium and potassium hydroxides, and the cold mass dissolves in 
water giving a clear, colourless soln. The metal is attacked and dissolved by fused 
sodium carbonate ; and it is slowly attacked by fused potassium hydrosulphate. 
The reaction with fused sodium dioxide is vigorous, and the metal is dissolved. 
Fused sodium chloride has no action, but there is a slight reduction of fused sodium 
sulphate. Molten potassium cyanide had no appreciable action. According 
to 0. Winkler, fused borax dissolves a little germanium. Mixtures of germanium 
with potassium nitrate or potassium chlorate detonate when heated; L. M. Dennis 
found that fused potassium chlorate slowly attacks and dissolves germanium ; 
and that fused potassium nitrate is immediately reduced, gas is evolved, and Borne 
of the metal is oxidized and dissolved. C. Winkler found that when heated with 
mercuric chloride or bTOmide, germanium chloride or bromide is formed. Molten 
germanium does not attack porcelain, but it alloys with platinum, forming a brittle, 
fusible alloy. 

Reactions of analytical interest. —Germanium salt soln. give no precipitate 
with hydrochloric acid ; but when the acid soln. is treated with hydrogen sulphide, 
white germanium sulphide, GeS 2 , is precipitated ; the precipitation is complete only 
in the presence of a large excess of cone. acid. Germanium sulphide is either soluble 
in or peptized by water and by aq. soln. of hydrogen sulphide; it must therefore 
be washed with dil. hydrochloric or sulphuric acid sat. with hydrogen sulphide, 
then with alcohol sat. with the same gas, and finally with ether. The precipitate 
is readily soluble in a soln. of ammonium sulphide, forming a stable sulphosalt. 
The addition of an excess of acid precipitates the sulphide unchanged. If the 
germanium sulphide is mixed with antimony and tin sulphides, the germanium 
sulphide alone dissolves when the mixture is treated with a soln. of ammonium 
carbonate. Arsenic sulphide, if present, can be separated by fractional distillation 
from a hydrochloric acid soln. in a stream of chlorine. The germanium tetra¬ 
chloride is the most volatile. The chlorine keeps the arsenic in the qu in que valent 
state ; potassium chlorate, permanganate, or chromate act similarly. This subject 
has been discussed by G. H. Buchanan, 2 L. M. Dennis and co-workers, and 
P. E. Browning and S. E. Scott. K. Haushofer tested minerals for germanium 
by heating the powder in hydrogen sulphide and examining the sublimate of 
germanium sulphide, which, when wanned with nitric acid, forms white germanium 
dioxide soluble in water and dil. nitric acid. Soln. of germanium tetrachloride 
give no precipitate with alkali hydroxide because the hydrated germanium dioxide 
becomes colloidal, and an excess of alkali forms a soluble germanate. Soln. of 
ammonia, or ammonium or sodium carbonate, partially precipitate the hydrated 
dioxide. 0. Brnnck found sodium hyposulphite gives no precipitate with neutral 
or acid soln. of germanium salts. Brown, pulverulent germanium is slowly deposited 
when zinc is placed in a soln. of a germanium salt. The analysis of germanium 
ores was described by 8. L. Penfield, G. T. Prior and L. J. Spencer, and V. M. Gold¬ 
schmidt. In quantitative work, L. M. Dennis and E. B, Johnson recommended 
.precipitating the germanium as the disulphide, oxidizing the sulphide with 3 per 
cent, hydrogen dioxide, and finally weighing it as germanium dioxide. 

The atomic weight ol germanium. —Germanium forms two series of compounds 
in which the element is respectively bivalent and quadrivalent. The latter com¬ 
pounds are the more Btable. The quadrivalency of the element with a hydrogen 
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eq. of 18 is in agreement with Avogadro’s hypothesis applied to the vap. densities 
of the volatile tetrachloride and bromide; it is also in agreement with the sp. ht. 
rule ; with the law of isomorphism applied to the fluosilicates and fluogermanates ; 
and with the periodic law as indicated. C, Winkler 3 decomposed the tetrachloride 
by sodium carbonate ; added a known excess of standard silver soln., and titrated 
back with ammonium thiocyanate. He thus obtained for the ratio Ag: GeCl 4 , 
0*201512 :1. This agrees with the at. wt. 72 3, G. P. Baxter and W. C. Cooper 
analyzed the tetrachloride and obtained 72*6 foi the at. wt. of germanium; 
and with the tetrabromide, 72'599-72'609. J. H. Muller computed 72*41-72*45 
from the ratio K 2 GeF 6 : 2KC1. Using different standards, F. W. Clarke calculated 
72*504; and B. Brauner, 72*41. The International Table gives 72*5 for the best 
representative value. The atomic number of germanium is 32. F. W. Aston 
found indications of three isotopes of germanium with at. wts. 70, 72, and 74 
respectively, and in agreement w ith the average at. wt. 72*5. The Ge 70 isotope is 
isobaric with the weakest and heaviest component of zinc, and Ge 74 is isobanc with 
the weakest-and lightest isotope of selenium. The electronic structure of the atom 
was discussed by N. V. Sidgwick, and H. G. Grimm and A. Sommerfcld. 
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§ 4. Germanium Hydrides 

As indicated above, hydrogen and germanium do not unite directly. 
E Voegclen 1 obtained germanium tetrahydride, or monogermane or germano- 
methane, GeH 4 , by an indirect process. If germanium chloride is reduced with 
sodium amalgam, the hydrogen evolved, even when bubbled through sodium 
hydroxide soln., burns with a bluish-red flame, and deposits a mirror on a cold 
porcelain surface. Germanium hydride, to which this phenomenon is attributed, 
may be prepared like antimony and arsenic hydrides, in testing for these sub¬ 
stances ; the mirror obtained by heating the tube through which the issuing gas 
passes is red in transmitted, green in reflected, light; it is soluble in sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite, difficultly so in hot hydrochloric acid ; heating in air or with cone, nitric 
acid changes the mirror into white germanie oxide, which, when acted on with 
hydrogen sulphide in hydrochloric acid soln., gives a white precipitate of ger¬ 
manium sulphide soluble in ammonium sulphide. When germanium hydride 
is passed through silver nitrate soln., a black compound of germanium and silver 
is precipitated; this, when treated with cone, nitric acid, leaves a white residue 
of germanie oxide. Analyses of the germanium silver compound, and the results 
obtained by passing the gas over finely divided sulphur show that the formula 
is more likely to be GeH 4 than GeH 2 or Ge 2 If 4 . This is in agreement with the 
composition of germanium tetraethide , GcJCoHr,)^ prepared by C. Winkler, and 
described by L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hance. Analyses by it. Schenck and A. linker, 
and ¥. Paneth and co-workers agree with the formula GeH 4 . It. Schenck and 
A. linker's value for the vap. density was 70*93 in agreement with the theoretical 
value 70*50. L. M. Dennis and co-workers also obtained coniirmatory results, 
since a litre of the gas at 0° and 760 mm. weighed 3*420 grms. ; and the sp. gr. of 
the liquid at —142° was 1*523 ; F. Paneth and co-workers prepared germane by 
the action of sulphuric acid on an alloy of germanium and zinc or magnesium ; 
and It. Schenck and A. lmker prepared it by the action of hydrochloric acid on au 
alloy of magnesium and germanium in a stream of hydrogen, and cooling tho 
product in liquid air; some germanium-chloroform or trichiorogermane, GiTICT 3 , 
was produced by cooling the .gas with a freezing mixture before it is cooled by 
liquid air. The hydride has a nauseating odour, and the purified product has a 
m.p. —165°. It. Schenck and A. linker found the b.p. to be —90° to —91°, in 
agreement with the value —88*5° obtained by F. Paneth and co-workers; and the 
—90° of L. M. Dennis and co-workers. A lower value, —12G°, was obtained with 
a sample which had been in contact with mercury over-night, and consequently was 
partially decomposed. F. Paneth and co-workers obtained —164-5° for the m.p. ; 
and 3-65 Cals, for the mol. heat of evaporation. The vap. press., p, was found by 
It. Schenck and A. lmker to bo : 

— 155® -140° -120° 100" -11)1" -DO 9 -32° -*91° 00" 

V - . . 2 15 83 190 336 485 648 714 782 mm. 

The general reactions of the gas show that it is endothermic, and analogous in 
properties to the hydrides of arsenic, antimony, tin, and bismuth. E. Paneth and 
co-workerB said that the hydride is unusually stable, being unaffected by 50 per 
cent, potassium hydroxide soln., or phosphoric oxide, and requires a relatively 
high temp, for its decomposition. J. H. Muller and N. H. Smith prepared tha 
hydride by the action of electrolytic hydrogen, sodium amalgam, or aluminium 
and dil. alkali-lye, on a soln. of a germanium salt. The germanium mirror obtained 
like the arsenic mirror in testing for arsenic, enables 0*00006 grm. of germanium to 
be detected. 
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L. M. Dennis, R. B. Corey and R. W. Moore prepared some germanium hydride 
by the aotion of aluminium on a soln. of germanium dioxide in potash-lye; and 
by the electrolysis of a 50 per cent. soln. of orthophosphorio acid using a ger¬ 
manium rod as cathode, and condensing the gas from the cathode by liquid air. 
The yields in both cases are small. They obtained a mixture of germanium 
hydrides by the method employed by A. Stock and C. Somiesky for the silicon 
hydrides (q.v.). The fractional distillation of the condensate in the vessel cooled 
by liquid air furnished a mixture of mono-, di-, and tri-germaneB. 67*5 grms. of a 
magnesium-germanium alloy, containing 40*5 grms. of germanium, yielded 7*15 
grms. of monogermane, 2*12 grms. of digermane, and 0-43 grm, of trigcrmane. 
This corresponds with the conversion of only 22*7 per cent, of the germanium 
into the hydrides, and of this 73*6 per cent, appeared as monogermane, 22 per 
cent, as digermane, and 1 per cent, as trigermane. Part of the 77*3 peT cent, of 
the unconverted germanium may form compounds analogous with the so-called 
silico-oxalic acid. 

The fractionation product of the mixed liquid, collected between —77° and —72°, 
consisted of digermane, or germanoethane, Ge 2 H 0 , in agreement with the analyses, 
and with the vap. density 6*7405—theory for digermane gave 6*743. The sp. gT. of 
the colourless liquid is 1*98 at —109° ; the m.p. is —109 11 , and the b p. 29° at 760 
mm. The vap. press., p mm., is ; 

-»8*r -72*0° —&3*5® —44*0* -34*0" -W0” -1B*0° -80* 0° 

p . . 3-0 6*0 15-9 31-4 48-4 87-6 105*4 189-0 243-1 

When exposed to air, digermane became first yellow, then light brown, and finally 
a dark brown solid. It is not usually spontaneously inflammable in air, but by 
admitting air suddenly to the gas under reduced press., a flash of light occurred, 
and the walls of the vessel acquired a daik blown film. The vap. ignites with 
almost explosive violence, and the liquid burns with great rapidity, forming a 
reddish-brown solid with black and white streakB. When oxygen is admitted 
into a vessel containing digermane, no reaction occurs at first, but in about 10 mins, 
a white solid is formed, which, in about an hour, becomes yellow. No reaction 
occurs at first with water, and the two liquids do not mix ; after a time, however, 
a white gelatinous substance forms in the water layer, and this then becomes 
yellow and light brown ; with 33 per cent, soda-lye, a colourless combustible gas is 
given off ; monogermane does not react with lye of this cone, even when heated. 
Digermane mixes with carbon tetrachloride, heat is evolved and a clear colourless 
soln. is formed. When this has stood in contact with air a white solid is deposited, 
this slowly turns yellow and then disappears. 

The fractionation of the residue left after the removal of digermane furnished a 
colourless liquid the analysis of which agreed with trigermane or germanoproptane, 
Ge 3 H 8 . The vap. density 10-005 corresponds with Cfe 3 H 8 which has a theoretical 
value 10*07. The sp. gr. of the liquid is 2*20 ; the m.p., “105*6° ; and the b.p., 
110*5°. The vap. press., p mm., is : 

2*4® 10*0® 300° 45*0" B5’0® 70 3° 90*3° 104 0® 111*5° 

p . . 16*5 21-3 50*9 90-9 138-5 238-5 429-2 020-4 773-4 

When exposed to air, trigermane quickly turned to a white solid; and when a few 
drops of trigermane are ignited on a watch-glass, the liquid burns with a yellow 
flame, forming a voluminous, pulverulent residue with black, brown, and white 
streaks. The reactions with oxygen, water, and carbon tetrachloride resemble 
those with digermane, but with 33 per cent, soda-lye no reaction was observed 
between the two liquids. 
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§ 5. The Germanium Oxides and Hydroxides 

Gernianium forms two oxides. Get) and Ge0 2 . The former, germanium monoxide 
or germanous oxide, GeO, was prepared by 0. Winkler 1 by fusing powdered ger¬ 
manium with borax, and washing the cold mass with water. It formed a reddish- 
yellow germanous hydroxide, Ge(0H) 2 , which was converted into the oxide bv 
heating it in a current of carbon dioxide. It was also made by heating germanic 
oxide with magnesium ; but W. Biltz could not make it by heating germanic 
oxide with germanium : Ge+GcO s =2GeO. C, Winkler made it by the action of 
alkali hydroxide on germanium chloroform : 

Tho gormaniwm chloroform way treated with water to form an oxychloride ; the pro¬ 
duct wan treated with sodium carbonate until it hud an alkaline reaction, and evaporated 
almost to dryness on a water-bath. The product was washed with water three times— 
a part passed into soln. The soln. filtered badly because it choked up tho pores of the paper. 
Tho precipitate was washed with alcohol, and finally with ether. When dried in vacuo, 
tho hydroxide w as obtained which passed into the oxide when heated in a stream of carbon 
dioxide. 


Germanium monoxide is a dark grey powder, which, according to W. Biltz, 
iB not volatile. Tlie oxide readily dissolves in hydrochloric acid, forming ger- 
manous chloride. The soln. gives a yellow hydroxide when treated with alkali 
hydroxide; a white ferrocyanirle, with potassium ferrocyanide; and a brown 
sulphide, with hydrogen sulphide. It reduces soln. of chromates and per¬ 
manganates ; precipitates gold from auric chloride soln. ; and reduces soln. of 
mercuric chloride to mercurous chloride and to mercury. Litmus is at once 
bleached by the soln. The yellow hydroxide, prepared as indicated above, is either 
soluble in or is peptized by water, forming a yellow liquid which remains turbid 
after passing through filter-paper. An excess of alkali gives a similar result. The 
hydroxide is often superficially white owing to oxidation. If the hydroxide be 
heated with the liquid from which it has been precipitated, it becomes red. 
A. Hantzsch attributes tkiB to the tautomeric change : Ge(0H) 2 ^0+Ge(0H)H, 
the latter formula representing tlie germanium analogue of formic acid— germano- 
formic acid, H.GeO.OH. The hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that ger¬ 
manous hydroxide is produced by the action of water on germanium chloroform: 
HGeCl3H-2H 2 0-3HCl+HGe0.0H, followed by H.GeO.OH^Ge(OH) 2 . The 
hydroxides of zinc, beryllium, lead, tin(ous), and germanium were shown by 
A. Hantzsch to behave like feeble acids whose strengths increase in the order given. 
Germanous hydroxide thus appears to be rather weaker than acetic acid. The 
acidity of the hydroxides of germanium, tin, and lead increases with decreasing 
at. wt.; and seems to be connected with their ability to form quadrivalent com¬ 
pounds. The solubility of germanous hydroxide in alkali hydroxides is attributed 
to the formation of soluble germanites ; and the germanites aTe considered to be 
salts of germanoformic acid, H.GeO.OH. 

C. Winkler prepared germanic oxide or germanium dioxide, Ge0 2 , by heating 
the metal in oxygen ; by roasting the sulphide in air ; by heating the metal with 
nitric acid ; by treating the sulphide with sulphurio acid, and calcining the product 
at a red heat. The decomposition of the germanium tetrachloride by water gives 
an oxide of a high degree of purity : GeCl 4 +2H 2 0=4HCl+ Ge0 2 . The addition 
of ammonia lessens the amount of oxide dissolved by the hydrochloric acid 
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1 >roduced by the hydrolysis. The colloidal product is difficult to wash, and the 
ast traces of chlorine are retained very tenaciously. C. Winkler purified the oxide 
extracted from the mineral, by dissolving it in hydrofluoric acid, and adding the 
calculated quantity of potassium fluoride required to form potassium fluoger- 
manate, K 2 GeF 0 . This salt is purified by crystallization. The oxide cannot bo 
obtained satisfactorily by heating the fluogermanate with sulphuric acid becauso 
of the volatility of germanium fluoride ; it is therefore fused with sodium carbonate 
and sulphur as indicated in connection with the extraction of germanium. 
J. II. Muller and H. R. Blank purified the dioxide in the following manner : 

Germanium dioxide can be freed from arsenic and other metals by repeated distillation 
in chlorine from hydrochloric acid soln., and precipitation from the distillates by hydrogen 
sulphide. The final distillation of the tetrachloride gives a product from which oxide can 
bo prepared by simple hydrolysis. Germanium dioxide made by the hydrolysis of the 
tetrachloride contains detectable amounts of chloride, and the oxide prepared by the 
oxidation of the sulphide by nitric acid retains appreciable amounts of sulphur. It ia 
usually assumed that these impurities will be removed by continued ignition, but larger 
quantities of the oxide are not readily freed from either of them by this method. Germanic 
oxide may therefore readily be prepared free from either chlorides or sulphates, but it is 
rather difficult to eliminate both of those impurities from the same portion of material. 
Sulphates can be removed by ignition alone, provided it be continued for a very long time 
at a very high temp. Prolonged ignition over a JVlekor burner was found insufficient when 
10 gnus, or more of the oxide were involved. Immediate fusion at about 1100° also failed 
to produce a pure oxide, as sulphates could be detected in the aq. Roln. of the resulting glass. 
Ignition above 950° for about lirs. in an electric furnace, completely removed the sul¬ 
phates from 10 or 15 grnis. of the oxide. The ignition described above was found insuffi¬ 
cient for the removal of the last traces of chlorine from 10 -15 grms. of material. Heating 
the oxide in a current of superheated steam slowly carries out much hydrogen chloride, as 
may be seen by treating the condensed steam with silver nitrate. Repeated moistening 
of the oxide with water, follow ed by evaporation and ignition at 950°, is an elTectivo method. 
It seems probable that the small quantity of water tenaciously held by germanium dioxide 
up to 900° plays an important part in completing the hydrolysis of the chloride, for unless 
this water w'as repeatedly renewed and expelled, the oxide did not lose all of its retained 
chlorine even at 950°. 

Germanium dioxide is a dense, white, gritty powder which can be crystallized 
by very slowly evaporating the aq. soln. The microscopic ventriculites so obtained 
belong, according to K. Ilausbofer, to the rhombic system; A. E. van Arkel, and 
V. M. Goldschmidt studied the X-rauiOgram. C. Winkler found the sp. gr. to be 
4*703 at Id 0 ; and L. F. Nil son and 0. Pettersson, the sp. ht, between 0° and 
100°, 0*1291. C. Winkler said that the oxide can be heated to bright redness 
without change ; and W. Biltz, that the oxide can be melted to a clear liquid 
without volatilization, at 1025°. E. L. Nichols gave 1400° for the m.p., but 
J. H. Muller and H. R. Blank found the oxide melts between 1090° and 1100°. 
J. O. Perrine observed no sign of the excitation of fluorescence by the X-rays. 
E. L. Nichols studied the cmissivity of the oxide between 837° and 1370°. 
J. H. Muller and H. R. Blank found that on ignition between 226° and 1100°, part 
of the oxide becomes insoluble in water and inert towards acids and alkalies, and 
it becomes soluble again after fusion. The speed of conversion of the soluble to 
the insoluble form increases to a maximum at 380°, and then decreases to the m.p. 
It is suggested that there are at least two allotropic forms of germanium dioxide, 
and that the conversion from the soluble to the insoluble form never reaches 100 per 
cent.; they found that like other oxides, Ge0 2 when heated shows in its radiation 
deviations from black-body intensity. At temp, near 900°, the blue part of the 
spectrum is radiated at black-body intensity, the red at only 4 per cent, of black- 
body intensity ; at about 1225°, the radiation is of black-body composition but 
about 10 per cent, of black-body intensity; at 1370°, the red is of black-body 
intensity, but the blue much weaker. A hydrogen flame impinging on Ge0 2 
excites luminescence—pale blue-green at low temp., red at higher. 

According to C, Winkler, the calcined oxide is somewhat soluble in water, for 
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100 parts of water at 20° dissolve 0*405 part of the oxide, and at 100°, 1*05 parts. 
J. H. Muller and M. 8. Iszard gave 10-9 grim per litre at 100°. The ignited oxide, 
said J. M. van Bemmelen, forme an emulsion with water, and this becomes clear 
when heated owing to the formation of a colloidal soln. The evaporation of the 
aq. soln. furnishes the anhydrous oxide. The aq. soln. has an acid reaction. Neither 
qermanium hydroxide, Ge(OH) 4 , nor garmanyl hydroxide, GeO(OH) 2 , has been 
definitely prepared. C. Winkler found that the product obtained by the hydrolysis 
of the tetrachloride when dried over sulphuric acid contained 3-63 per cent, of water; 
when dried at 100°, 3*19 per cent.; at 200°, 2-32 per cent.; and at 250°, 1*74 per cent. 
By oxidizing germanium sulphide in ammoniacal soln. with hydrogen dioxide, the 
product dried at 100° contained 1-22 per cent, of water. The precipitates obtained 
by adding ammonia or alkali carbonates to a soln. of a salt of germanium contained 
alkali and carbon dioxide ; germanates appear to be formed. J. M. van Bemmelen 
passed carbon dioxide into a soln. of germanium dioxide in soda-lye and obtained 
a colourless, amorphous precipitate which, when dried in air, had a composition 
INarjO.GeOa.l'BHnO ; when dried over sulphuric acid, it retained a mol. of water; 
and when dried at 100°, 0*4 mol. Very little water was lost between K)0 o and 
150°; but at 160°, all the water was expelled. No carbon dioxide was present. 
It was very difficult to remove the alkali by washing. L. M. Dennis and co-workers 
found that dehydration is complete in 3 hrs. at 950°, and no volatilization occurs 
below 1250°. 


According to C. Winkler, when germanium dioxide is heated in a stream of 
hydrogen it: is slowly reduced to the metal —vide supra. The oxide readily dissolves 
in hydrofluoric acid —vide infra. When hydrochloric acid is poured over the 
dioxide, and the mixture evaporated to dryness, a large proportion of the ger¬ 
manium is volatilized as chloride. The dioxide is but sparingly soluble in acids. 
The oxide is amphoteric, and the acidic character preponderates. J. M. van 
Bemmelen found that the crystalline dioxide dissolves neither in cone, sulphuric 
acid nor in the acid diluted to II 2 S0 4 .4H 2 0 ; a little is taken up when the mixture 
is warmed. Hydrated germanium dioxide retains sulphuric acid very tenaciously. 
According to C. Winkler, when germanium dioxide or germanium is heated with 
potassium iodide or sulphur no chemical change occurs. Germanium dioxide 
is reduced by charcoal in the reducing flame, and at the same time, a white deposit 
of germanium dioxide is formed on the charcoal; the dioxide readily dissolves 
in the borax bead, and the cold glass is colourless whether produced in the oxidizing 
or reducing flame; the dioxide also dissolves readily in molten microcosmic 
salt. When the dioxide is moistened with a soln. of a cobalt salt and heated, 


no coloration is developed. L. M. Dennis and co-workers found that germanium 
dioxide is readily reduced when heated with aluminium. According to C. Winkler, 
molten alkali hydroxides or carbonates readily dissolve germanium dioxide. The 
cold products are readily soluble in water. When the cone. aq. soln. ib treated with 
an acid, germanium dioxide is precipitated, but not from dil. soln. The feebly 
acidified soln. is not precipitated by potassium hydroxide, but a partial precipita¬ 
tion of germanium dioxide occurs by the addition of sodium carbonate or hydro- 
carbonate, ammonia, or ammonium carbonate. The precipitates dissolve when 
warmed with an excess of the precipitant, and aie re-deposited on cooling. 

E. S. Hammett and co-workers 2 compared the toxicity of arsenic trioxide and 
germanium dioxide when applied subcutaneously to albino rats. Arsenic trioxide 
usually produced fatal results in a dose of 8 mgrms. per kilogram of body weight; 
and subletlial doses produce sloughing at the point of injection. Germanium 
dioxide in doses as great as 180 mgrms. per kilogram of body weight produced neither 
death nor any apparent evidences of harmful effects; Bloughing did not occur 
at the point of injection. Hence, with respect to toxicity, germanium resembles 
Hie members of the tin group of elements rather than those of the aTsenir group. 
G- H. Bailey and co-workers found 4 mgrms. to be a toxic dose for rabbits. 
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§ 6. The Germanium Fluorides 

C. Winkler 1 could nob prepare germanous fluoride or germanium difluoride, 

GeFr>, but when potassium fluogermanate is warmed in a stream of hydrogen, there 
is evidence of the formation of some germanous fluoride because when the dark 
brown mass is treated with water some germanium is deposited, and the sola, 
furnishes germanous sulphide, GeS, when treated with hydrogen sulphide. 

Anhydrous germanic fluoride or germanium tetrafluoride, GeF 4 , has not been 
obtained of a high degree of purity. Germanium dioxide dissolves in 20 per cent, 
hydrofluoric acid with hissing and the evolution of much heat; with 10 per cent, 
acid the reaction is so violent that some oxide may be projected from the containing 
dish. If a soln. be evaporated over sulphuric acid, a syrupy liquid is formed which 
gradually solidifies, forming a white, imperfectly crystalline mass of trihydrafed 
germanium tetrafluoride, GeF 4 .3H 2 0. It readily melts in its water of crystalliza¬ 
tion on the water-bath, and it becomes covered with a pellicle of oxide while some 
hydrogen fluoride escapes; at a higher temp., about half the germanium present 
is volatilized as fluoride, and the other half remains as oxide. The t-riliydrate is 
very hygroscopic ; it dissolves in water, and the soln. is probably hydrolyzed 
because it attacks glass. When the soln. is heated some germanium fluoride is 
volatilized along with the hydrogen fluoride. When the trihydrate is heated in a 
stream of carbon dioxide, the anhydrous fluoride appears to be formed. The 
hydrated fluoride is formed when a mixture of germanium dioxide, calcium fluoride, 
and sulphuric acid is distilled. C. Winkler also said that germanium tetrafluoride 
is volatilized when a mixture of potassium fluogermanate and sulphuric acid is 
heated until the acid begins to evaporate. G. Kriiss and L. F. Nilson said that 
germanium dioxide is formed— vide infra. C. Winkler said that the proportion of 
fluoride formed in thiB reaction depends on the proportion of the acid which deter¬ 
mines the speed of the decomposition. 

When the vap. of germanium tetrafluoride is passed into water, a soln. of 
germanic oxide or acid is formed and of hydrofluogennanic acid, H 2 GeF 0 . This 
colourless liquid has an acidic reaction, and when evaporated over sulphuric acid, 
it furnishes a syrupy liquid, evolving germanium tetrafluoride, and at the same time 
deposits needle-like crystals of germanic oxide, Hydrofluogennanic acid appears 
to be volatile at ordinary temp., and it can be distilled in vacuo over a water-bath ; 
but its b.p. lies above that of water. The acid haB not been isolated. The soln, 
attacks glass. The addition of a small proportion of ammonia produces no change, 
but with a large proportion white germanium dioxide is precipitated ; the precipitate 
dissolves when the soln. is wanned, and is re-deposited on cooling. When the 
acid soln. is treated with potassium hydroxide, or a potassium salt, potassium 
fluogermanate* K 2 GeF 0 , is formed as a white precipitate. 0. Winkler obtained the 
same salt by adding potassium chloride to a soln. of the oxide in hydrofluoric acid ; 
G. Kriiss and L. F. Nilson prepared potassium fluoride, and they added that the 
salt can be recrystallized from its aq. sola. J. H. Miiller described the preparation 
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of the salt of a high degree of purity. According to G. Paykull and W. C. Brogger, 
the white, crystalline powder consists of hexagonal crystals isomorphous with 
ammonium fluosilicate. The axial ratio is a : c=l: 1-6078. The double re¬ 
fraction is negative. C. Winkler said that the salt melts to a white glass at a dull 
red heat; and at a full red heat, white vap. are evolved, and the product obtained 
after heating for one hour gives, with water, white germanium dioxide and an alkaline 
liquid. G. Kriiss and L. F. Nilson said that it does not melt at a red heat; and 
is not decomposed. According to C. Winkler, 100 parts of water at 180° dissolve 
0*575 part of salt, and at 100°, 2*93 parts ; G. Kriiss and L. F. Nilson said that 100 
parts of water at 18° dissolve 0*542 part of salt, and at 100°, 2*58 parts. C. Winkler 
noted the formation of germanous fluoride (q.v.) when potassium fluogermanate is 
heated to redness in a stream of hydrogen. If the aq. soln. be mixed with an excess 
of sulphuric acid and evaporated on a water-batli, G. Kriiss and L. F. Nilson said 
that long acicular crystals are formed, probably those of a double salt, potassium ger¬ 
manium sulphate. This decomposes when further heated, and particularly if mixed 
with ammonium carbonate, forming a mixture of germanium dioxide and potassium 
sulphate. 0. Winkler said that when potassium fluogermanate is heated with 
sulphuric acid germanium tetrafluoride is volatilized. A, Skrabal and J. Gruber 
prepared rubidium fluogermanate, Kl> 2 GeF fl . by dissolving germanium dioxide in 
hydrofluoric acid and adding a soln. of rubidium fluoride; caesium fluogermanate, 
(Xdhd’fl, was made in a similar way. 
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§ 7. The Germanium Chlorides 

Two chlorides have been prepared, GeCh and GeC'l 4 ; a hydrotrichloride, GeII01 3 , 
analogous in composition with chloroform, CTIGI 3 ; and an oxychloride—possibly 
UeOCL. C. Winkler 1 obtained impure germanous chloride, or germanium dichloride, 
GcUljjj by the action of hydrogen chloride on germanous sulphide, GeS ; and a 
sol 11 . of germanous chloride is probably formed when germanous oxide or sulphide 
is dissolved in hydrochloric acid.* C. Winkler said that when germanium is heated 
m a stream of hydrogen chloride either germanous chloride or germanium chloroform 
is produced—both hypotheses proved to be correct. The product is a mixture. 

As indicated above, C. Winkler found that if hydrochloric acid be added to an 
aq. soln. of germanium dioxide and the soln. evaporated, all the germanium is 
volatilized as germanium tetrachloride, GeCl^ The chloride is obtained by heating 
germanium in a stream of chlorine, and the product purified by shaking it with 
mercury to remove free chlorine. J. H. Muller could not remove the last traces 
of arsenic by distillation in a stream of chlorine and hydrogen chloride. L. M. Dennis 
arul F, E. Hance said that the reaction between germanium and chlorine begins 
at about 80° ; there is a rapid combination at 180° ; and at 360°, the metal glows 
mlhantly in chlorine gas. The fused germanium freed from adherent flux, and 
pulverized, was placed in an alundum boat, and heated in a glass tube. The exit was 
connected with a U-tube having a bulb at the bend to collect the liquid germanium 
tetrachloride which was condensed in the tube surrounded by a freezing mixture of 
ice and salt. The product was freed from chlorine by passing air through the liquid 
contained in a flask with a long neck packed with glass wool and the side-arm of the 
ask connected with a U-tube cooled by ice and salt. This prevented an undue loss 
0 etrachlozide. In about 7 hrs. the free chlorine was removed. The liquid was 
en fractionally distilled and the fraction boiling at 85’6° collected. C. Winkler also 
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made the tetrachloride by heating a mixture of powdered germanium or germanium 
sulphide and mercuric chloride. 

According to C. Winkler, germanium tetrachloride is a colourless, mobile liquid 
which fumes strongly in contact with air. The vap. coats glass with a white 
pellicle. Its sp. gr. is 1-887 at 18°; L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hance gave 1*874 at 
25725°; and A. W. Laubengayer and D. Li Tabern, 1*879 at 20720°. I. I. Sas- 
kowsky found the ratio of the mol. vol. to the sum of the at. vols. of the constituent 
elements to be 1-45. C. Winkler gave 8 G D for the b.p.; L. M. Dennis and 
F. E. Hance, 86-5° at 760 mm.; and A. W. Laubengayer and I). L. Tabern, 83°; 
C. Winkler said that the liquid is perceptibly volatile even at ordinary temp., and 
L. F. Nilson and 0. Pettersson found the vap. press,, p atm., to be: 

10-7" 30 0° 50*0“ 70*7® 1B5'0° 215*0" 2550" 270 t>* 

p 0 073 0 151 0-33 0-67 7 0 15*0 28 38 

R. Lorenz and W. Herz discussed these da ta. The vap. density at 301*5° was 7*45, 
and at 739 °, 7-44 ; the value calculated for GeCl 4 is 7*43. The critical temp, is 
276*9°. C. Winkler Lsaid that the liquid can be cooled to — 100 ° without freezing ; 
L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hance gave —49*5° ± 0 * 2 ° for the m.p. The index of 
refraction was 1*3606 at 27°; A. W. Laubengayer and D. L. Tabern gave 1-4683 
at 12*5°, and 1-4602 at 27°. W. Hainpe found that the liquid is a non-coiuluctor 
of electricity at ordinary temp, and at its b.p. M. E. Lear gave 2'6 at 30° for the 
dielectric constant. 

If the liquid be kept in an imperfectly closed vessel, small crystals are formed 
near the surface of the liquid; 0. Winkler thought that they might be those of a 
hydrate. When a mixture of the vap. and hydrogen is passed through a red-hot tube, 
a small proportion is reduced to germanium, and a little germanous chloride, while 
the greater proportion is not altered. Germanium tetrachloride is decomposed by 
water, much heat is developed, and germanium dioxide is formed. If the tetra¬ 
chloride be dropped into cold water, each drop in falling becomes covered with a 
white film which becomes thicker and partially protects the interior; and there 
is a crackling sound emitted which persists several hours if the liquid be not shaken. 
L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hance found that when dropped into cone, sulphuric acid 
at room temp., the germanium chloride sinks to the bottom of the vessel and is not 
attacked; II. Friedrich said that germanium tetrachloride can be distilled from the 
cone, acid without decomposition. L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hance found that when 
the tetrachloride sinks to the bottom of cone, nitric acid, there is a slow reaction 
at the surface of contact, and the tetrachloride becomes yellow. Agitation hastens 
the reaction. With dil. nitric acid (2 : 1 ), the decomposition is slow and uniform. 
Much heat is developed when ammonia gas is passed into the tetrachloride, and a 
white precipitate is developed. A 1: 4 soln. of potassium hydroxide develops bo 
much heat that some tetrachloride is distilled off before the reaction is complete. 
The germanium dioxide which is formed dissolves in an excess of the reagent, and 
is re-precipitated by carbon dioxide. The tetrachloride is soluble in absolute 
alcohol, carbon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, benzene, chloroform, and ether 
without decomposition; but the soln. in acetone forms an orange-coloured liquid. 

0. Winkler found that when germanium is gently heated in a current of hydrogen 
chloride, the metal becomes red-hot, hydrogen is evolved, and two liquids of almost 
the same sp. gr. are produced. They are separated by fractional distillation. 
The lighter one is the oxychloride— vide infra . The analysis of the heavier, colour¬ 
less liquid corresponds with german ochloroform or germanium hydrotrichloride, 
GeHClg. L. M. Dennis and co-workers obtained it by the action of hydrogen 
chloride on germanous chloride, V. Meyer found its vap. density at 178° is 5-55, 
when the value calculated for GeHCl 3 is 6-23. C. Winkler found the b.p. to be 72°; 
L. M. Dennis and co-workers gave 75 * 2 °; —71° for the m.p.; 1-93 for the sp. 
gr. of the liquid; and a litre of the gas weighs 7‘980 grins. The compound fumes 
atrongly in air, possibly owing to the formation of an oxychloride. The vapour of the 
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hydrotrichloride coats glass with a white pellicle, and colours cork an intense red', 
while it decomposes when strongly heated—probably 2GeHCl 3 “Ge+GeCl 4 -f2HCl. 
If 3 vols. of water be added to the liquid, a white substance, possibly an oxychloride, 
is formed; if another 3 vols. of water be added, a yellow precipitate is formed ; and 
on the addition of still more water and boiling the mixture, the orange 
precipitate becomes reddish-brown and germanous hydroxide ( q.v w ) is formed: 
2 C eHC 1 3 +4II 2 0-- 6 HC1+ 2 Ue( 0 Ii) 2 . The white precipitate also passes into 
germanous chloride in contact with much water. Germanium hydrotrichloride 
dissolves in hydrochloric acid with the development of heat, and when the soln. is 
diluted with water germanous hydroxide Ls precipitated. With sodium carbonate 
it forms germanous hydroxide: 2GeHC9 a Hh3Na 2 C0 3 -f TI 2 0 = 6 NaCl-{- 3 C 02 
H"2Ge(()H) z . Germanium hydrotrichloride acts as a reducing agent. G. T. Morgan 
and H. I). K. Drew found that it reacted with acctylacetone, forming germanium 
bime cty 1 acetone diehlori de. 

Germanium hydrotrichloride reacts with oxygen when exposed to air, forming 
a white substance which C. Winkler regarded as germanium oxychloride, or germanyl 
chloride, GeOOU ; the reaction is symbolized : 2 G eH 01 3 0 2 = 2 G e 0 Cl 2 +2 H Cl. 
If a current of air or oxygen be passed through germanium hydrotrichloride, heat is 
developed, hydrogen chloride is given ofT, and the soln. becomes turbid. Oil stand¬ 
ing, the emulsion separates into a liquid which collects at the bottom of the vessel. 
Its formation by the action of hydrogen chloride on germanium is indicated above, 
ami is presumably the result of the presence of air in the gases. The colourless, 
non-fuming liquid boils above 100 °; it is not miscible with germanium hydro- 
trichloride, and is not decomposed by distillation. It has not been obtained in a 
state of purity. 
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9 8. Germanium Bromide and Iodides 


C. Winkler 1 prepared germanium tetrabromide, GeBr 4 , from its elements. 
L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hance found that when the bromine vap. is passed into a 
glass tube containing an alundum boat with pulverulent germanium, the action 
begins at 25° but soon ceases; when the temp, is gradually raised, slow union 
occurs at 180°; and at 220°, germanium tetrabromide is rapidly produced, and 
collects in the condensing tubes. The liquid distillate forms a yellowish-white solid 
below 26°. Agitation with mercury to remove the free bromine gave a product which 
retained a little mercury. The product was therefore purified by fractional dis¬ 
tillation, and the fraction boiling at 18318G° was collected. C. Winkler obtained 
tetrabromide by heating germanium tetracldorido and potassium bromide in a 
sealed tube —the reaction was incomplete—and by heating a mixture of germanium 
uud mercuric bromide. 


9* Winkler said that germanium tetrabromide is a colourless, mobile, strongly 
fuming liquid which freezes to a crystalline mass at about 0°. L. M. Dennis and 
If h. Hanfce found that it shows to a marked degree the phenomenon of under¬ 
cooling, for the undisturbed liquid could be cooled to —18° without solidification. 
■The m.p. is 26*1° and the corrected b.p. 185*9° at 760 nun. The observed b.p., 6 n 


is 
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corrected for the barometric press., p } at 0°, by adding onD*0001235(760-p)(273+fl). 
The crystals are flattened octahedra, and isotropic, thus belonging to the cubic 
system. The sp. gr. is 3-1315 at 25°/25°; the index of refraction, 1*6296 at 
20*70°; 1*6283 at 22*20°; and 1*6269 at 25°. I. I. Saskowsky found the ratio 
of the mol. vol. to the sum of the at. vols. of the constituent elements to be 1*21. 
L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hance found the sp. electrical conductivity to be less than 
0*000078 mho at 30°. 

C. Winkler said that the tetrabromide is decomposed by water, forming 
germanium dioxide. L. M. Dennis and P. E. Hanoe also studied the hydrolysis 
and noted a slight crackling sound when the tetrabromide is dropped into water. 
No action was observed when the tetrabromide was allowed to stand in contact with 
sulphuric acid for several days, at room temp. With nitric acid, the tetrabromide 
becomes yellow and turbid, and a layer of white germanium dioxide is formed 
between the two liquids; in about 15 mins, the tetrabromide has changed to a 
black colour and there is a copious evolution of nitric oxide. Dry ammonia forms 
a white solid in contact with germanium tetrabromide. An aq. solri. of potassium 
hydroxide (1 : 4) reacts at once with the tetrabromide, and heat is evolved ; 
germanium oxide separates out, but immediately passes into soln. Carbon dioxide 
precipitates the oxide from the soln. of potassium germanate. Germanium tetra¬ 
bromide is soluble in absolute alcohol, carbon tetrachloride, benzene, and ether 
without decomposition; but the soln. in acetone slowly liberates bromine. 
G. T. Morgan and H. D. K. Drew found that it reacted sluggishly with acetylacetone, 
forming germanium acetylacetone dibromide. 

L, M. Dennis and F. E. Hanoe found that in the preparation of germanium 
tetraiodide by the action of the vap. of iodine on germanium at 360°, yellow crystals 
of germanous iodide, or germanium diiodide, Gel 2 , collected between the red 
tetraiodide and the germanium. 0. Winkler made some germanic iodide or 
germanium tetraiodide, Gel 4 , by heating a mixture of germanium tetrachloride 
and potassium iodide in a sealed tube—the reaction was incomplete, and he could 
not separate the germanic chloride and iodide by fractional distillation. He also 
prepared the iodide by heating pulverulent germanium in the vap. of iodine carried 
along by a slow current of carbon dioxide. It was necessary to sublime the pro¬ 
duct repeatedly in an atm. of carbon dioxide to eliminate the iodine. L. M. Dennis 
and F. E. Hance observed that the reaction begins at 212°, and at 360°, the com¬ 
bination is rapid. During the resublimation of the product, they noticed that the 
colour gradually changed from a bright red to a chocolate-brown, showing that 
the compound is partially decomposed when sublimed. 

C. Winkler said that germanium tetraiodide has an orange colour; L. M. Dennis 
and F. E. Hance, said that while the powder is orange, the fused iodide in lump 
form is coral-red at ordinary temp. At —185°, the colour is canary-yellow ; at 
—50°,bufl; at “10°, orange ; at 35°, salmon ; at50°, brick-red; at90°, red; and 
at 144°, ruby-red. The crystals are octahedra with the plane angles 60°; and 
being isotropic without birefringence, they must belong to the cubic system. The 
Bp. gr. is 4*3215 at 26°/26°. C. Winkler, and L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hance found the 
m.p, to be 144° ; and the first-named said that on cooling it forms a crystalline mass 
with a marked decrease in volume. It boils at 350°~400°, forming a yellow vap., 
and as the iodide condenses some violet iodine vap. remains, indicating that the 
iodide has suffered some dissociation. L. F. Nilson and 0. Pottcrsson said that the 
compound is not decomposed at 440°, but dissociates at a higher temp. They 
measured the vap. density, and found 20*46 at 440°, when the calculated value for 
Gel 4 is 20*09 ; at 658°, the vap. density is 17*19, indicating that dissociation has 
taken place. L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hance obtained an analogous result, and 
showed that the agreement between the observed and calculated values does not 
indicate that there is no dissociation. The vap. was shown to be a mixture of 
germanium diiodide and iodine: QeI A ?&GeI 8 -fIg. 

C. Winkler said that the vap. of germanium tetraiodide is inflammable in air; 
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and that a mixture of the vap. with air explodes feebly with a reddish flame, forming 
germanium dioxide and iodine. He added that the tetraiodide is sehr hygroskopisch , 
and deliquesces in air, forming a brown liquid coloured by free iodine and which 
gradually forms white germanium dioxide owing to the volatilization of the iodine. 
He found a 50 per cent, gain in weight the first day, and a Bteady loss during the 
next 18 days, so that the residue weighed about a fourth as much as the original 
sample. Au contraire, L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hanee observed no signs of a gain 
or loss of weight when exposed in air for 2 days; and only a slight decrease in 
weight after 5 months’ exposure owing to the formation of a slight white incrustra- 
tion. Presumably the hygroscopic sample was contaminated with something other 
than the tetraiodide. C. Winkler found that the tetraiodide is decomposed by a 
small proportion of water, forming germanium dioxide, which dissolves when more 
water is added, forming a clear, colourless sola, having an acid reaction. The soln. 
acquires a coloration on standing owing to the separation of iodine from the 
hydriodic acid. L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hance obtained analogous results, and 
found that the tetraiodide is not affected by cone, sulphuric acid at room temp, 
during 24 lira. ; but at 85°, iodine was slowly liberated. At room temp., cone, 
hydrochloric acid slowly dissolves the tetraiodide, dissolution being complete 
after some weeks. The tetraiodide is decomposed under cone, nitric acid, with the 
evolution of nitric oxide. The acid acquires a black coloration. When dropped 
into cone. aq. ammonia, the compound is at once decomposed and decolorized, 
forming a white solid ; with dry ammonia gas, a white powder is slowly formed 
which is soluble in water. When placed in a soln. of potassium hydroxide (1 : 4), 
germanium tetraiodide is slowly dissolved. The tetraiodide dissolves in benzene, 
in monochlorobenzene, and in carbon disulphide, fonning an orange-red soln. ; in 
methyl alcohol, forming a deep orange soln.; in ethylene chloride, and in carbon 
tetrachloride, forming light orange soln. ; and in ethylene glycol, and in ethylene 
chlorohydrin, forming light yellow soln. These soln. underwent no visible change on 
standing 4 months ; but there waB a distinct change of colour with soln. of the tetra¬ 
iodide in hexane (orange-red), chloroform (pale orange), nitrobenzene (orange-red), 
petroleum (pink), butanol (orange), and glacial acetic acid (pale yellow), owing to 
the liberation of iodine. Soln. in acetone, ether, turpentine, oil of lavender, 
absolute alcohol, isopropyl alcohol, pyridine, and amyl alcohol decomposed at 
once. 
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g 9. The Germanium Sulphides 

Germanium forms two sulphides, germanous sulphide, or germanium mono- 

sulphide, GeS; and germanicsulphide or germanium disulphide, GeS 2 . C. Winkler 1 
made the former by heating to redness a mixture of germanium disulphide with an 
excess of germanium in a current of carbon dioxide. The product appeared partly 
as dark grey crystals, and partly as a reddish-brown powder. He obtained a 
crystalline masB of the monosulphide by heating the disulphide in a stream of 
hydrogen—hydrogen sulphide was evolved. If argyrodite be similarly heated in 
a stream of hydrogen, germanium monosulphide appears as a brown dust the 
microscopic appearance of which has been described by K. Haushofer. C. Winkler 
observed that when hydrogen sulphide is passed into a soln. of germanous oxide 
m hydrochloric acid, reddish-brown, amorphous germanous sulphide is precipitated. 
Ihe amorphous powder readily forms with water an orange-red or brown, 
opalescent, colloidal germanium monosulphide. It can be kept without change 
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in a closed vessel, but in air it is oxidized and loses its colour. Acids flocculate the 
suspended colloid. 

Germanium monosulphide appears as a brown powder and in crystals of different 
habits; those prepared by heating the disulphide in hydrogen appear in thin 
plates with a lustre and colour recalling the appearance of iodine, or iron glance. 
According to A. Weisbach. the plates are doubly refracting and either monoclinic 
or rhombic. L. F. Nitson and 0. Pettcrsson found that germanous sulphide melts 
to a dark liquid which, in turn, freezes to a crystalline mass. The vap. density is 
3T)4 at 1100°, and 3-09 at 1500°. The monosulphide dissociates at a white heat. 
According to C. Winkler, when germanium monosulphide is heated in air, sulphur 
dioxide is evolved and germanium dioxide is formed. When heated in a Btream of 
hydrogen, most of the monosulphide is volatilized undecomposed, but in the 
hottest part, a part of the monosulphide is reduced forming octahedral crystals of 
germanium. The amorphous sulphide readily dissolves iu hot cone, hydrochloric 
acid with the evolution of hydrogen sulphide and the formation of germanous 
chloride; crystalline germanous sulphide dissolves in hydrochloric acid with 
difficulty. Germanous sulphide dissolves vigorously in molten potassium hydroxide, 
and it is readily soluble in an aq. soln. of potassium hydroxide, especially when 
wanned, any germanium present remains undissolved. When the soln. is acidified, 
amorphous, reddish-brown germanous sulphide is precipitated. Amorphous 
germanous sulphide dissolves in a soln. of ammonium sulphide, (NH^S, forming 
a thiogermanate, and the soln. deposits white germanic sulphide when treated 
with au acid. Crystalline germanous sulphide is said to be insoluble in a soln. 
of ammonium sulphide. When the sulphide is mixed with potassium nitrate and 
heated, it detonates. 

According to C. Winkler, when acrid soln. of germanium dioxide are treated with 
hydrogen sulphide, a white precipitate of germanic sulphide or germanium disul¬ 
phide, GeS 2 , is formed. An aq. soln. of germanium dioxide gives no precipitate with 
hydrogen sulphide, but when the soln. is acidified with sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid, a white turbidity appears which settles to a voluminous white precipitate. 
With a feebly acidified soln., the germanium is only partially precipitated as 
sulphide ; for complete precipitation a strongly acidified soln. is necessary. Acetic 
acid and other organic acids will not do. Germanium disulphide is precipitated 
when an alkali sulphogermanate is treated with an acid, and for complete precipita¬ 
tion a large excess of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is necessary, and the soln. should 
be sat. with hydrogen sulphide. The sulphide precipitated from acid soln. is 
peptized when washed, forming colloidal germanium disulphide, which is opalescent 
after long standing and repeated filtration—one such soln. had one part of germanium 
sulphide in 221*9 parts of water. The sol is flocculated by acids, and with metal 
salt soln. it gives colorations characteristic of the metal sulphides. It also decom¬ 
poses, giving of! hydrogen sulphide. 

Germanium disulphide shows but little tendency to crystallize or volatilize. 
When the white amorphous disulphide is heated in a stream of carbon dioxide, it 
shrinks very much and acquires a yellow or yellowish-grey colour ; if the temp, is 
raised to bright redness, a part is volatilized,forming a white coating which is partly 
crystalline. When germanium disulphide is heated in air, it forms sulphur and 
germanium dioxides, and possibly also an oxysulphide since the complete elimination 
of sulphur is not possible by mere roasting. When heated with hydrogen, the 
monosulphide is formed (g.v.). The dried and calcined sulphide decomposes in moist 
air; and when the moist disulphide is dried on a water-bath some hydrogen sulphide 
is given oil. Acids favour the reaction. When the disulphide is evaporated with 
hydrochloric acid, the germanium is volatilized as tetrachloride; when evaporated 
with Bulphuric acid, until a large proportion has been driven off, germanium dioxide 
is formed and it retains some adsorbed acid very tenaciously ; and when treated with 
nitric acid, there is a vigorous reaction and the resulting germanium dioxide retains 
some sulphuric acid. Aqua regia dissolves germanium disulphide with the separa- 
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tion of sulphur. The disulphide dissolves readily in aq, ammonia, and in soln, 
of the alkali hydroxides, or alkali sulphides. Presumably sulphogermanates are 
formed, but none has been isolated. The soln. of germanium disulphide in potassium 
sulphide gives precipitates—possibly sulphogermanates—when treated with salts 
of the heavy metals. If the soln. of germanium disulphide in potassium hydroxida 
be treated with chlorine oi bromine, sulphur is separated. The soln. of germanium 
disulphide in aq. ammonia is oxidized by hydrogen dioxide without the separation 
of sulphur. Argyrodite and canfieldite can be regarded as a basic silver sulpho- 
germanate, a derivative of the acid Ge(SH) 4l 2H 2 S. S. L. Penfield 2 represented 
its composition by A.g 8 GeS 0) and that of canfieldite, by Ag 8 (Sn,Ge)S 0 — vide 
supra . A. Weisbach described a steel-grey mineral as monoclinic, but »S. L. Pen- 
field showed that the crystals belong to the cubic system. The sp. gr. is 6*085- 
6*111; and the hardness 2*5. E. T. Wherry found argyrodite to have poor qualities 
as a radio-detector. 0. Fufaid’s mineral germanite previously indicated has a 
composition Cu 5 (Cu ) Fe) 6 AsGeS i2 , and sp. gr. 4*46. 

C, Winkler 3 reported the formation of a white germanom phosphate when a 
soluble phosphate is added to a germanous salt soln.; but otherwise germanium 
phosphates, nitrates, carbonates , and sulphates have not been described. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


TIN 

§ 1. The History of Tin 

It is generally believed that tin is one of the metals which has been known 
since very ancient times, and that this metal was employed in the arts at the time 
of Herodotus, Homer, and Moses. The proof of the great antiquity of tin, however, 
is not so convincing as in the case of copper, silver, gold, mercury, lead, and iron. 
The metal tin was not foimd native by the ancients, and they could have obtained 
it only by extraction from its ore. It is true, however, that the ore is found near 
the surface of the earth, and that it gives up its metal more readily than some of 
the ores of the other metals. Thus, according to J. F. Reitemeyer, 1 the early 
Britons smelted the ore by a very Bimple process: 

They placed the ore in a hole dug in the ground, and laid wood between and arouml 
it. They then eat fire to the wood. The fire smelted the ore. The slag was run from the 
molten metal through a pipe or furrow into a second hole. Many of these slag-hearths 
are still found in Cornwall. ThB whole smelting process was as effective as it was simple ; 
proof of this is found in the fact that the slag residues do not contain sufficient ore to 
warrant a second separation by more modern methods. 

Tin ores occur in only a few countries which were not readily accessible to the 
Romans or Greeks, and accordingly, as J. Beckmann has pointed out, it appears 
probable that the metal would be scarce and costly among these people. Assuming 
that the metal believed to be tin was really such, it does not appear to have been 
accounted of much value. The few references to tin do not allude to objects 
made of this metal as being valued possessions. Again, although more durable 
than lead or copper, vessels of tin are very rarely found among Greek or Roman 
antiquities under conditions where vessels of lead and copper are comparatively 
common. 

There are good grounds for doubting whether the scholars have been always 
correct in translating the ancient terms by what is now connoted by the word 
” tin.” Moses, in the book of Numbers (31. 22), gives a list of the metals then known, 
and his term bedil was translated tcavvirepos in the old Greek versions of the Hebrew 
books; and cassiteros in turn was translated stannum in the Latin versions. 
Stannum was rendered by tin in Low German and English; by tenn in Swedish ; 
by Zinn in High German; by estain in French; by estano in Spanish ; and by 
stagno in Italian. Pliny, in his Historia naluralis (34. 47), regarded tin as a variety 
of lead. He said : 

There are two kinds of plumbum — nigrum, and candidum or album, i.c. block lead, and 
shining or white lead. The plumbum candidum is the most valuable, and it was called 
caasitcros by the Greeks. There is a fabulous story told of their going in quest of it to the 
islands in the Atlantic Ocean, and of its being brought in boots made of osiers covered with 
hides. The plumbum candidum occurs as a black sand found on the surface of the earth, 
and is to be detected only by its weight; it is mingled with small pebbles, particularly 
in the dried bods of rivers. The miners wash the Band, which is then melted in the furnace 
and becomes converted into plumbum album . 
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Pliny's plumbum candidum was no doubt tin just as his plumbum nigrum was 
lead. Pliny then described the production of lead from ores containing both lead 
and silver. He said that the metal which first becomes liquid in the furnace is 
called stannum, the next is argentum , and part which remains in the furnace is called 
qalena- These three substances were regarded by Pliny as the component parts 
of the ore. When the galena was once more fused it furnished plumbum nigrum 
or lead. The scholars tell us that the Phoenician word slan is the source of the 
Latin word stannum. Several conjectures have been made as to the meaning of 
stannum. It is evidently not tin nor a peculiar metal, but rather, as emphasized 
bv J. Beckmann, a mixed or compounded metal or alloy analogous to the German 
WeH'blei, or the English base-bullion . This view was taken by G. Agricola, 
C. Encelius, G. Fallopius, L. Savot, M. A. Hernia, and J. Jung. Pliny described 
Homan vessels made of copper and coated with stannum.; and mentioned the use 
of an imitation stannum made from a mixt ure of two parts of plumbum candidum 
with one part of aes candidum. J. Beckmann believed that the cassileron of the 
Greeks was equivalent to the Roman stannum , being a mixture of lead, silver, and 
other accidental metals. The term cassileron is used by Homer, Iliad (11. 25 ; 18. 
505,571,012; 22.501); and Pliny said: “ Plumbum candidum was esteemed in 
the days e ven of the Trojan war, a fact, attested by Homer, who called it cassiteros.'* 
The fourth and sixth century translators of Dionysius’ IlepnjygvLs, written about 
the fourth century, rendered the Greek cassiteros by stannum ; and, according to 
J. Beckmann, the eumberous term plumbum candidum began to be exchanged for 
stannum ; and as tin was becoming common, the older meaning of stannum was 
soon forgotten. 

J. P. Rossignol said that the history of tin among the ancient peoples can be 
divided into two periods. The first corresponds with the exploitation of tin in 
Asia ; and the second with the importation of the metal from Great Britain by the 
Phoenicians. According to M. Bertlielot, the analyses of articles of copper alloys 
found in Mesopotamia, belonging to a period 4000 b.c., show that tin was not 
used in their manufacture ; but the analysis of an Egyptian bronze mirror belonging 
to a period 1600 B.c., shows that tin was present. Bronze seems to be an Oriental 
discovery— vide copper (3. 21, 1)—and, according to O. Olshausen, objects made of 
tin are very rarely found associated with vessels of the Bronze Age. A. H. Church 
said that the use of tin by the Egyptians, 700-600 b.c., has been proved by the 
finding of a strip of tin free from lead and silver, in the wrappings of an Egyptian 
mummy of an age not later than 600 B.c. M. Winer also refers to the use of tin 
by the ancient Egyptians. F. von Richthofen said that the Chinese bronze industry 
flourished 1800-1500 b.c., bo that tin must have been known in China in that 
period. This subject has been discussed by K. Faulmann, and F. Lenormant, 

According to II. Dufrene, the Egyptian word for tin is khespet ; and, according 
to E. Reyer, the old Indian name for tin is nag a ; the Persian name, aonia ; the 
Chaldean and Hebrew, anak ; and the ^Ethiopian, naak. P. Diergart has discussed 
the etymology of the term tin W. C. Borlaso considered that Kauairepos is a word 
of Phmnician or Chaldean origin. From the assumption that kastira is a Sanscrit 
word, it has been inferred that Kaualrtpos was derived from kastira , and that the 
earliest tin must have come from India; but F. 0. Movers, and F. Lenormant, 
hold that the term kastira was derived from Kaaolrzpos when the metal was carried 
from the West to India through the ordinary trade channels. 

There are only scanty references to the tin trade of the Phoenicians, the Greeks, 
the Gauls, and the Romans. Herodotus (3. 115) said : 11 1 am not acquainted with 
the Cassitcrides Islands from whence comes our tin.” There are also references 
by Hesiod (258); by Aristotle, De miruhilibus ausoultationibus (81); by Strabo, 
Irtographica (3. 2, 9) ; and by Caesar, Dc hello gallico (5. 12). The fabulous story 
narrated by Pliny— wide supra —-could very well refer to the transport of tin or tin 
ore from the Scilly Islands and Cornwall by vessels resembling the coracles of the 
ancient Britons. About 1000 B.c., the Phoenicians appear to have worked tin 
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mines in Cornwall, and they seem to have conveyed there a body of colonists who 
established an emporium. The metal was also obtained from the inhabitants by 
barter, and imported into Greece and Asia. They called the Scilly Islands and 
shores of Cornwall, the Cassiterides or Tin Islands—Dionysius, in his Ilepi-qyTjcns, 
written near the beginning of the fourth century, called them Hesperides. 

Ezekiel (27. 12) refers to the tin (bedil) of the Phcenicians, and to the commerce 
with this metal at Tjre. The Phoenicians' trade with Britain has been discussed by 
W. C. Borlase, R. Edmonds, S. Grcathead, C. Hawkins, J. Henry, A. II. L. Heeren, 
J. Kendrick, G. C. Lewis, G. Rawlinson, E. Royer, C. R. G. Napier, J, Rhys, 
C. D. Saunders, L. Simonin, G. Smith, J. Taylor, A. Tylor, R. N. Worth, etc, 
W. D. Cooley said ; 

Tin in all ageB lias been a principal export of India. It is enumerated ob such by 
Arrian, who found it abundantly in the ports of Arabia, at a time when the supplies of 
Rome flowed chiefly through that channel. The tin mines of lianca ore, probably, tlio 
richest in the world. Rut tin was unquestionably brought from tho West ot a later period. 

The work of Pcriplus of Arrian, on which this opinion is based, is supposed by 
W. Vincent to have been written about a.d. G4, that is, about the time of Pliny's 
Historia naturalis. G. Smith’s examination of the available evidence has shown 
that W. D. Cooley’s opinion is highly improbable; that tin was invariably exported 
from Egypt to the East; that the Phoenicians, finding tin in Britain 1500-1200 n.c., 
carried the metal into the Eastern markets. Diodorus Siculus, in his Bibliotheca 
Jmtorica (5. 347, 361), written about 30 b.c., said that the Britons carried tin from 
Cornwall to the island called Ictis, when it was conveyed abroad by Gallic merchants 
to different parts of Italy. W. C. Borlase argued that this Ictis must have been 
nearer to Cornwall than the Isle of Wight, and he assumed that the Ictis is a generic 
term for a peninsula, bay, or a depot for merchandise. 

The assumption that the Cassiterides was really Britain is supported by 
T. R. Holmes, E. O. von Lippmann, S. Reinach, etc. Some hold that the locality 
was off the north-west coast of Spain. This view is supported by quotations from 
writers prior to a.d. 150. Many of these, however, might have been able to say 
with Herodotus (3. 115), “ Nor am I better acquainted with the Islands called 
Cassiterides from which we are said to get our tin.” 

Strabo alone, in his Gcographica (15.10), has said that tin is found in Drangiana ; 
but if this country be a part of Persia, all travellers— e.g. J, Chardin, and 
J. B. Tavernier—say that tin is not found anywhere in the Persian Empire ; and 
if Drangiana be part of India, then Pliny, in his Historia naturalis (34. 17), asserted 
that no tin had then been found in that country. The production of tin in Spain 
is mentioned by Strabo and Pliny ; in Lusitania by Pliny, and Strabo ; in Iberia 
by Diodorus Siculus; and in Artabra by Strabo. The exploitation of tin in 
ancient France was discussed by L. Davy, L. Simonin, E. Mallard, S. R. Pattis on, 
and A. G. Werner. The history of tin in general has also been treated by G. Bapst, 
M. Gsell, J. P. Rossignol, F. X. M. Zippe. A. Roseing, E. Beyer, E. Reyer, A. Frantz, 
B. Neumann, H. Dufrentj, E. O. von Lippmann, A. Mongez, etc. 

The Spanish tin mines appear to have been abandoned under the government 
of the Moors. Much of the world’s supply of tin about the thirteenth century 
came from Cornwall, but about that time, tin mines were discovered in Saxony 
and Bohemia, and not at the end of the eighth century, as stated by W. Hagec. 
According to M. Paris, a Comishman fled to Germany because of a murder, and 
there discovered tin in 1241. The story has not been authenticated, and is not 
mentioned by J. F. Gmelin ; while P. von Lichtenfels said that the German tin 
mines were discovered in 1146 near Grauppen, The subject has been discussed 
by E. Reyer, and A. Schmidt. It is not known when tin was first obtained from 
the Malay States and tho East Indies, but, according to E. 0. von Lippmann, the 
source of the metal is mentioned by Arabian writers of the eighth and ninth 
centuries. J. Beckmann indicates a number of sixteenth-century writers who 
mentioned East Indian tin, and Malacca tin. He added that the mines at Banca 
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were discovered in 1711, and said that there are ten pits being there worked by the 
Chinese in 1776. J. A. Schuurman wrote on the history of the Banca tin mines. 
According to W. Gowland, tin was not used much by the early Japanese. A 
general idea of the early smelting furnaces is described in connection with lead. 
J. J, Becher claimed to have been the first to use coal in Cornwall for smelting 
tin ore ; but, added J. Percy, the claim is not substantiated. 

The early Greek alchemists called tin Hermes ; but about a.p. 500, the alchemists 
called it Zeus or Jupiter, and represented it by the symbol 2|, which is said to 
represent the thunderbolts of Jupiter. This idea is perhaps a good illustration 
how easily the mind can believe there is a connection between things which have 
no relation to each other. According to J. Beckmann, 2 the origin of the symbol 
for tin is not, as A. Y. Goguefc supposed, the remains of an Egyptian hieroglyph 
used by the Arabians; rather is it a corruption of the first and last letters of Ecus, for 
in the fourth century Matkcsis of J. Finnic us Maternus, the capital Z is used, and 
in order to render the abbreviation more distinct, the last letter s’ was sometimes 
added at the bottom. Owing to the property possessed by tin of forming brittle 
alloys with other metals it was also called diabolus melallonim —the devil of the 
metals. The alchemists of the Middle Ages observed many other properties of 
tin —vide the oxide, chloride, and sulphide. The Latin Geber, in his Surrima per - 
feclionis magwlerii, probably written about the twelfth century, said : 

I intimate to the Bong of learning that tin is a metallic substance which is white, but 
not pure white ; it lias a little ring, and emits a creaking suiind ; it partakes of a little 
earth mess ; and possesses in its root both hardness and softness ; it melts rapidly without 
catching fire ; it does not take cupellation —cineritium rt cemmtum non exnptclarut ; and 
it is extensible when hammered. Its vice is that, when alloyed, it makes every metallic 
body brittle excepting Saturn and pure Sol. 
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§ 2. The Occurrence ol Tin 

Tin, though one of the common metals, is the moat sparsely distributed metal in common 
use. The known workable deposits of gold cover one and a half million square miles, 
while tho known workable deposits of tin cover but one-twelfth of this area. There is 
scarcely a country where gold has not been or znight be profitably obtained ; tin is confined 
to about & dozen districts in the world. The tin deposits of Cornwall so long famed in 
history are nearing exhaustion ; tho same might be said of the deposits in Bohemia, 
Tuscany, South Spain, and the Pyrenees. There are, indeed, comparatively few known 
workable deposits of tin in the World.—A non. 

Although so common and well known a metal tin is really a scarcer element 
than many less familiar elements usually ranked with the scarce and rare elements— 
e.g. cerium and yttrium, lithium, beryllium, titanium, zirconium, vanadium, etc. 
According to the estimates of J. H. L. Vogt, 1 the igneous rocks on the earth's 
crust contain nxl0” B per cent, of tin; F. W. Clarke and H. S. Washington 
estimated nxlO”® per cent. For the amount in the earth’s crust, the estimate 
is 0-0000$ per cent. The most abundant source of tin is the oxide, caHsiterite, 
found in association with granitic rocks. The greater portion of the world’s supply 
is derived from alluvial deposits in which the cassiterite originally occurred in 
veins and lodes in highly acid igneous rocks. The tinstone of the detrital deposit 
is associated with other durable constituents of the rock—quartz, ilmenite, 
tourmaline, and topaz. The formation of tin deposits was discussed by W. R. Jones, 
R. H.'Rastall, etc. 

A general idea of the distribution of the tin deposits will be obtained from 
Fig. 1. Tin deposits arc thus widely distributed, but 85 per cent, of the world s 
supply comes (i) from the area embracing the deposits at Malay, Siam, and China; 
and (it) from the deposits at Bolivia. 2 

Only a small proportion of the world’s supply comes from Europe, Cornwall 1 is praoti 
cally the only source of tin in Great Britain, although a small proportion comes fro 1 ” 
the adjoining parts of Devon. In 1919, Cornwall produced 6166 tons of ore with 60'4 
per cent., and Devon, 28 tons. The tin bearing lodes on the Bohemian and Saxony sides 
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of the Erzgebirge were an important source of tin in medieval times, but they are now 
mainly of historical interest being practically exhausted. There is a tin-smelting industry 
in France, but the production is small and erratic. Ore occurs at Montebras, Vaulry, 
Cieux, Chanteloube, Meymae, Puy lea Vignes, and Charrier. Holland is not a producer, 
but is rather a distributing centre for the tin produced in Dutch East Indies. Iron and 
tin were mined in early times at Campiglia Marittima, Tuscany, in Italy , and the deposits 
were rediscovered in 1871. The production is very small. Tin lias been produced in 
Portugal from the time of the Phoenicians. The output from deposits at Mirandella, 
Montesinhos, Parada, Coelhoso, Mar an Angueria, and Valle Seixo ; and near Harnalhoso, 
Vizeu, and Belmonte, is small. The deposits in Spain are also historically famous, having 
been worked by the Plueiucians and the Homans. The output is now small. The deposits 
occur mainly at Peuuta, Komilo, Verin, Monertey, Almaraz, Lu mb rales, Viana dol Bollo, 
PontevOtlrn, Terrubias, and Santo Tome de 11 oz ad an near Salamanca, San Isodoro and 
Marmora near Cartagena, and near Almeida. Very little tin is produced in Russia, but 
a number of deposits are known on the rivers Onon, and Ignoiia, and their tributaries. 1 
There are mines at Oloviunaia, north-west of Nerchinsk, and in Onon-Borzia, in the 
Transbalknns province of Siberia. There is an occurrence at Pitkaranta, Finland ; and 
deposits at Sossnowics and Dombroff, Poland. 

In Asia, China furnishes about seven per cent, of the world’s supply of tin. Casaiterite 



Fig. 1 . —The Geographical Distribution of the Chief Deposits of Tin Ore. 

occurs in the provinces of Hunan, Yunnan. Kwangsi, Kwangtung, and Tukien. Ninety per 
cent, of the 8000 tons of crude tin produced per annum in China comes from the Kochiu 
district of Yunnan in Southern Chinn. There are deposits in Kowloon, Hong Kong. Tin has 
boon worked from ancient times by the Chinese in the French colony, Indu-China. There 
is a little tin oro in the neighbourhood of Kaobang, north oF Tonkin, and there are deposits 
at Ban ta coua, Laos, and in the neighbourhood of Pia-Ouac. Japan has a very small 
output. Deposits occur in Tanivama, Satsmna ; Kyushu and Nngao in Osumi ; Iwato 
and Mitato in Hyuga ; and Kiura in Bungo ; Nayegi in Mino ; and Sudzukoya in Hitachi. 
There is a great stanniferous belt stretching from Banca through t-ho Malay peninsula into 
Burma. The chief production of Siam is from the detrital deposits on the west side of 
the main range, in Monthon Puket, and smaller amounts come from Chuinporn Nakorn, 
Stamarat, and Patani. Some is obtaimxl by dredging at Tongkah Harbour, and Renong. 
The ore occurs in the valley of the Nam Sak river. In the Ihclch East Indies, the principal 
centres of the tin industry are the islands Banca, Billiton, and Singkep. Some tin is also 
produced at Sink, on the River lndrigiri, Sumatra, and on the Karimon Islands. At 
Singapore and Penang, in the Straits Settlements , are large smelteries which treat the ores 
from the surrounding countries. Malacca is the only producer of ore ; there is a deposit 
at Chin-Chin. The Federated Malay States are the largest producers of tin ore, and that 
of an exceptionally good quality. The mines in Perak produce more than those in Selangor, 
Negri Sembilan, and Pahang combined. In the Kinta district of Perak, there are mines 
at Kampar, Malim Nawar, Sungei Siput, Gopeng, Pulai, Ulu Piah, Tambun, Tanjong, 
Rambutan, Menglembu, Penkalan, Lab at, Rotan Dahan, Redhills, Pusing Lama, Fusing 
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Sahara, Siputeh, Tronoli, and Tanjong Toh Allang. There are also pipes at Ayer Dangs an g, 
aaid Chang kat Pari. In the Larut district, Perak, there are mines at Selama and Blanda 
Mabok. There is a lode on Gunong Paku, Intan ; and veins of ore at Bruseli. In Selangor 
there are stanniferous deposits near Tanjong Malim, K alum pang, Serendah, Kuala Lumpur, 
SaJak, Sungoi Besi, Rawang, Kepong. Setapek, Ampong, and Serdang. In Negri Sembilan, 
there are lodes at Titi, on tho Triang and Kenaboi rivers, at Kuala Pilah Pantai, Rasa, 
Chukong, Gob ok, and Lukut, In the Pohang district there are deposits at Bontong, 
Tras, Machi, and Bel at, and on tho Kuantan river and its tributaries Blat, and Sungoi 
Lembing. The Unfedcrated Malay States have tin deposits at Muar, Batu Pahat, and Kota 
Tinggi in Johor© ; at Kuala Muda, Kulim, Krian, and Kubang Posit in Kedah ; at Bukeit 
Yong, Palua Cliondong, and Uli Kelatan and on the Nenggiri in Kelantan ; at Setul in 
Perils ; at Bimdi, Sungei Ayam, Sungoi Sendok, Sungoi Paka, Sungoi Kajiiug, and Bukit 
Tawang, and on the Dungan river in Trengganu. There are no deposits of commercial 
importance in Ceylon , though cassiterite occurs in the gem-gravels of Balangoda. The 
production of tin ore in India is small ; Burma and the Southern Shan States are responsible 
for most of the tin. Stanniferous deposits occur at Maliwun, Karanthuri, Yaungwa, 
Bokpyin, Yengan, Man or on, Mergui, Thahalik, and the Great Tonasserim Valley, King’s 
Island, Kisaering, Davies Island, Amherst, Tavoy, Chota Nagpur, Narunga, Chappatand, 
and the Palanpur State. 

In Africa, tin ore was formerly smelted in Bauchi, Nigeria, by a primitive method 
regarded as a family secret. It is now produced at Nnraguta, Ngell, Bukuru, Fomin 
Ropp, etc., on the Bauchi Plateau. Tinstone also occurs in tho Ningi and Burra hills 
in the Vero hills, and the Shebshi hills ; and near Gadama, Fagam, Jemaa, Amari, Gantain, 
Aribi Erl, and Akwa Ibami. In tho Gold Coast , stream tin occurs in tho VY’innebah district, 
in Mankofa, and the Mankwaili. In Rhodesia, there are deposits in the Enterprise, Ndangi 
Mazoe, and Shamva districts, in tliB Odzi Reserve, and along the Tsungiwosi and tho 
Umniati rivers. In South-West Africa, formerly a German colony, tho tin-bearing belt 
extends from Otjimboyo to Uis ; and there are deposits at Amcib, Dawib, Aubinlumis, 
Tsomsaub, Neineis, Uis, Kawab Otjumue, and Kohero East. In the Union of South 
Africa the chief tin-mining districts are in tho Eaterberg area, Western Transvaal, and 
Swaziland. There are deposits at AmiBX Langvorwocht, Vredehook, and Tygerrberg in 
Cape Province ; in Umfuli in Natal ; in Zaaiploats, Roodepoort, Groenfontein, Solomon's 
Temple, Doomhoek Kromkloof, Welgevomlen, Zwartkloof, Elandsfontein, Witi'ontcin, 
Newbery, Rhonoaterpoort, Quaggafontein, YVeynek, Leeuwpoort., Enkoldom, Vlaklaagte, 
Roodepoortje, Mutue Fides, and Stavoren in the Transvaal. The districts of Mbabane 
and Forbes Reef are tho two important tin-bearing districts in Swaziland,. In Portuguese 
East Africa there are deposits at Chimoio, and Mozambique ; and in Belgian Congo there 
are deposits at Busanga, Muika, Kiambi, Muanga, and Mulongo. 

In America, there is no production of tin in Canada , but deposits of cassiterite occur 
at New Robs, Nova Scotia ; in New Brunswick, British Columbia, and tho Yukon district. 
Very little tin ore is produced in the United States. Deposits of economic importance 
have been found at Alaska ; and ore occurs in tho Hot Springs district, at Gaffney, 
Carolina ; in tho Black Hills, South Dakota and Wyoming; Mount Franklin, Texas ; 
in Lander County, Nevada ; Shenandoah Valley, Virginia; San Diogo County, and 
Teraescal, California; etc. Cassiterite is widely distributed in Mexico, and has boon 
worked by natives in Durango, Jalisco, Guanajeiato, San Luis Potosi, Aguos Caliontes, 
and Coalhuila. Tin mining in Mexico has been carried on Bince the Aztec period. The 
annual output is small. The output of tin from Bolivia is second only to that of the 
Federated Malay States. Tho Bolivian mince are situated on the Eastern Cordillera, and 
the high plateau between Eastern and Western Cordillera. Most ore comes from Potosi, 
and other centres are Araca, Cruro, Machacamarco, Huanuni, Llallogua, Uncia, Sala Sola, 
Chocaya, and Chorolque. At the time of tho Spanish domination, the Bolivian mines 
were worked only for gold, silver, and copper. The rejected tin ores accumulated on 
dumps and in old stopes, and they have been proved valuable acquisitions. Most Bolivian 
ore now comes from simple tin lodes. In the Argentina, cassiterite occurs at Catmarca 
and La Rioja. Bohemian ore is exported from Chile and Peru, but there is no noteworthy 
production in these countries. 

Tin mining began in Australasia in 1872. In New South Wales, the chief centres are 
Emmaville and Tingha, ore occurs at Elsinore, Ardlethan, Newstedd, Stannifer, Stan- 
borough,, Cope’s Creek, Catarrh Creek, Rose Valley, Ruby, Maryland, Herding Yard, 
Cemetry, Wilson’s Downfall, Wylie, Two Mile Creek, Bookookoorora Creek, Moimt 
Tallabong, Lachlan Valley, Burra Burra, Mandanah, Albury, Jin gel lie, Germanton, 
Tumbarumba, Wagga Wagga, Bungonia, Jiridabyne, Euriourie, Poolamacca, near Byron 
Bay, near Port Macquarris, near Seal Rocks, at Shell-harbour, Termeil, Oban, etc. Very 
little tin ore is produced in the Northern Territory. There are deposits at Mount Wells, 
Bummdei, Horseshoe Creek, Maranboy, Hayes’ Creek, Rum Jungle, eto. The tin fields 
of Queensland are in the north with the exception of those at Stanthorpe and Nanango. 
There are the tin fields in Herbert on, Chillagoe, Annan River, Sbannhills, Lode Hill, 
Kangaroo Hills, Charters Towers, etc. In South Australia , cassiterite occurs near Earea 
Dam, Tarcoola. In Tasmania there are mines near Middlesex, in the Ben Lomond 
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Avoca districts. The Mount BischofT mine has been the most important mine in Tasmania. 
There are mines in the North Dun das tin field, and in the X-River district; in the Zeehon 
Field ; in the Heemekirk district and in the Stanley River and Mount Balfour districts. 
The output of tin from Victoria is comparatively small. There are deposits at Glen Wills, 
Beechworth, Eldorado, Chiltem, Stanley, Rutherglen, Koetong, Cudgewa, Toora, Tin 
Creek, Agnes River, Bruthen, Gombrook, Necrim, Damum, Bunyip River, Tarago River, 
Upper Yarra, Mount Cudgewa, Mount Wills, Pilot Range, MittaMitta, Eskdale, Tallandoon, 
and Mount Singapore. In Western Australia there are tin fields in Greenbushes, and 
Filbara. A deposit occurs in West Kimberley. New Zealand does not produce tin ore, 
but deposits have been reported in various localities on the West Coast—Mokihinui, Canoe 
Creek, Clark River. It has been reported at Slaty Creek, near Lake Brunner, Hauraki, 
and Port Pegasus, Stewart’s Island. 

Between 1742 and 1759, Cornwall alone produced 39,000 tons of metal at an 
average price of £80 2s. per ton ; between 1810 and 1847, 51,768 tons at an average 
price of £99 -per ton ; in 1860, 6656 tons at £136 3.9. per ton ; in 1872, 9560 tons 
at £152 15s. per ton ; in 1878, 10,106 tons at £G5 12s. 3 d. per ton. The world’s 
output in tons of 2240 lbs. was : 

1890 1 BOO 1000 1910 1918 1920 

Output. . 38,321 65,008 80,824 104,073 122,513 110,211 

A price 0 } m 5 *' od - £97 13 *- U - * J 33 11.9. 6rl. £155 6,9. 2d. £329 11a. 2d. £296 Is. Id. 
The total world's production of 142,000 tons (of 2240 lbs.) of tin ore, iu 1924, 


was distributed as follows : 

Malay States 

. 40,913 

Bolivia . • • 


. 31,610 

Australia . , 

. 3,000 

Dutch Eust Indies 


. 31,558 

Nigeria . , . 

. 0,162 

China . 


. 7,000 

Cornwall 

. 1,980 

Siam .... 


7,960 

Union of South Africa 

. 1,162 

Belgian Congo, etc. 


. 645 

India 

♦ 1,375 

Portugal, Spain . 


400 


Native stannum is of no commercial significance. Reports of the occurrence 
of native tin were made by J. Matthcsiua , 5 and J. C. Richter. In 1750, 
J. G. Wallerius said that stannum nativum is very rarely seen ; and T. Bergman 
added, in 1780: “ Many testimonies concur in asserting that tin is found native 
in England; but I have, never seen any specimens of it.” C. Linnaeus, and 
R. J. Haiiy had doubts about its occurrence. Neither A. G. Werner, nor A. Estner 
mentioned native tin. J. B. L. Rome de Lisle had a specimen alleged to be native 
tin; but, added L. A. Emmcrling, the specimens of native tin supposed to have 
been found in Cornwall and in, Bohemia are probably derived from the remains 
of old tin smelteries. Now, however, there is no reason for doubting that tin 
sometimes occurs naturally in the metallic state. Native tin occurring with gold 
in Russia has been described by C. von Tscheffkin , 0 R. Hermann, and 
B. von Jeremejeff; from Bolivia, by 1). Forbes, F. Nies, II. Reck, % and 
A. W. Stelzner ; from French Guiana, by A. Damonr; from Guanajuanto, Mexico, 
by A. Frcnzel; and from Pennsylvania, by 0. M. Wetherill. J. D. Dana con¬ 
sidered that these reports are not unimpeachable ; but there is no doubt about the 
occurrence of tin in rounded grains, 0 -1-1 -0 mm. in diameter, along with platinum, 
iridosmine, gold, copper, cassiterite, and corundum in the washings from the 
tributaries of the Clarence river, near Oban, New South Wales. Besides cassiterite 
a little stannile, tin pyrites, or bell-metal ore , SnS 2 .Cu 28 .FeS, has been Worked in 
Bolivia, New South Wales, and Tasmania. Other tin minerals of no economic 
importance are: cuprucassilerite, 4SnO 2 .Cu 2 Sn(OH ) 0 \ frankeite , Pb B Sn 2 Sb 2 S 12 ; 
vylindritc, Pb fl SnSb»S 12 ; leallitet PbSnS 2 ; plumbostannite, Sn 2 Sb 2 Pb 2 (Fe,Sn) 2 S 11 ; 
wnfieldil C) Ag s (Sn,Ge)S c ; nordemkjoldine , CaSn0 4 (B0) 2 ; and stokesiie , 
Ca 0 .Sn 0 2 . 3 Si 0 2 . 2 H 2 0 . 

Tin occurs in small quantities os an accessory constituent of a number of other minerals, 
E B6raellu s, 7 G. Jenzach, H. Rose and R. Weber, A. E. NordonskjOld, R. Hermann. 

£ \? nd °* Dl Allen ! c - A Schaeffer, T. S. Hunt, H. Muller, J. L. Smith, F. A. Genth, 
S. Hall and A. Smith reported up to 2 per cent, of stannic oxide in specimens of 
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calumbite from different localities. O. Hauser and L. Finckh found it in plumbocolumbite . 
G. Jenzsch, C. F. Chandler, L. Weiss and M. Landecker, H, Rose and R. Weber, 
J. C. G. de Marignac, C. F. Rammelsberg, A. Arzruni, and A. G. Maitland up to 6 per oml . 
of stannic oxide in various samples of tantalite. J. J. Chydeiiiun reported tin in yltro- 
tantalite; A. E. Nordenskjold, in ixiolitc ; A. D amour, in tin oxide in titanifcroun iron or r ; 
R. Hermann, in ferroilmenite ; G. Fried el and F. Grandjean, in rutile ; R. Hermann, in 
ilmenorutile; J. W. Mallet, and A. Damour, in cuclase; H, Rose and R. Weber, 
C. F. Rammelsberg, W. E. Hidden and J. W. Mallet, and R. Hermann, in Jfirgusonitv ; 
R. Hermann, J. T. Donald, G. C. Hoffman, E. S. Dana and E. H. Swallow, in samarshiU ; 
A. Thorpe, and C. W. Blomstrand, in monazite ; F. Zambonini, in delormzitt) ; O. Hauser, 
in ritiorite ; J. C. G. de Marignac, in mschinite ; W. J. Knowlton, in cyrtolitc ; II. SjOgrcn, 
in fredricite ; C. W. Blomstrand, in poly erase, ; S. R. Paykull, in eucrasite; J. W. Mallet, 
in sipyliie ; C. F. Ramin elsborg, in ferberite ; A, E. NordenskjOld, in tapiolite ; F. P. Mfiller, 
in tritomite ; A. E. NordenskjOld, and C. F. Ramin els berg, in hjdmite. ; C. F. Rammelsbcrg, 
in tyrile ; A. E. Nordenskjold, in malacone ; E. Linnemann, and G. Woitschach, in zircon , 
F. A. Genth, and H. Traube, in scHcdiie ; J. L. Smith, 0. D. Allen, and F. A. GenLb, in 
hatschettoiite; K. F. FOhr, and H. Trenkler, in phonolite ; A, E. Nordenskjold, and 
F. P. Dunnington, in mierolite ; F. Farsky, in olivine ; G. J. Brush, in pyrophilliU: ; 
C. A. de Gouvenain, and S. Meunier, in kaolin ; G. void Rath, in cryolite ; H, Sehrddor, 
in mica; F. Sandberger, in lepidolite ; G. Subroro, in rnangano-cpidotr, and pyrnlumtr ■< ; 
A. Piutti and E. Stoppani, in pyrite ; J. M. Saitao, in fahhrz ; A. des CloizeauK, in 
ipcrrylitc; J. H. Collins, in zinc blende; H. J. SjOgren, in thaUnite. ; and L. Hundeshagen, 
in tourmaline. 

A. Berg eat 8 observed tin in the exhalations from Btromboli. The presence ot 
stannic oxide has been reported in numerous meteorites. u Spectral observations 
by J. N. Lockyer, 10 C. Hutchins and E. L. Holden, and II. A. Rowland have shown 
that tin occurs in the atm. of the sun ; and similar observations by J. Lunt showed 
that it is present in the atm. of some stars. Traces of tin have been reported in 
a number of natural waters by J. J. Berzelius, 11 0. F. Rammelsbcrg, etc. Water 
distilled through a still-head and worm of tin was shown by IT. Fleck 12 to contain 
traces of that metal; J. and H. 8. Fattinson found tin in commercial antimony, 
and H. Hager, in commercially pure hydrochloric acid. According to 0. Hehner, 
every article of food preserved in a tin canister dissolves some of the tin coating 
of the metal and becomes contaminated with tin in quantities depending upon 
the acidity of the material, the time of contact, and the quality of the tinplate. 
Condensed milk takes up a mere trace, acid fruits quite tangible amounts. From 
every sample of tinned food, without exception, weigh able traces of tin can be 
separated. A. P. Smith, A. R. Leeds, R. Kayser, F. Wirthle, L. Medicus, II. Serger, 
E. F. Kohman and N. H. Sanborn, K. B. Lehmann, A. J. J. Vandevelde, E. Ungar 
and G. Bodlander, F. A. Norton, and J. Attfield found it in preserved fruits ; 
A. Sam, in preserved beans ; E. Ungar, in asparagus ; J. B. M. Coebergh, in canned 
spinach ; R. Kayser, in eels; T. Gunther, A. Rossing, and G. Salomons, in preserved 
fishj T. L. Phipson, and J. Mayrhofer and A. Hilger, in sugar; G. Gimel, in 
yeast; and A. Eckardt, in animal and vegetable substances. H. Serger discussed 
the occurrence of tin in canned foods ; A. Beythein, in cosmeticB. 
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§ 3. The Extraction and Purification of Tin 

Tin ore is usually treated by a series of operations to concentrate the cassiterite 
and remove a large proportion of gangue, and associated impurities. The resulting 
black tin is smelted by dry methods, and then refined. Wet processes and electro¬ 
lytic methods are confined to the extraction of the metal from tin-scrap. Manu¬ 
facturing details belong to metallurgical works such as ; 

H. Lewis, Metallurgy of Tin , New York, 1911 ; II. Menniuke, Die Metallurgie dea Zinns, 
Halle a. S. f 1910; P. J. Thibault, Metallurgy oj Tin , Sydney, 1908 ; A. G. Charleton, Tin 
Mining, Dressing, and Smelting, London, 1884 ; P. van Diest, Banca and its Tin Stream 
Works, Truro, 1867 ; S. Fawns, Tin Deposits of the World with a Chapter on Tin Smelling, 
London, 1907 ; A. II. Sexton and J. S. G. Primrose, The Common Non-ferrous Metals, 
Manchester, 169, 1010 ; W. Gowland, The Metallurgy of the Non-ferrous Metals, London, 
401, 1914; C. Schnabel, llandbuch dcr Metallhuttenkundd, Berlin, 2. 404, 1896; London, 
2. 473, 1907 ; A. Ditto, Vitain et composes, Paris, 1884 ; F. L. and E. Hess, Bibliography 
of the Geology and Mineralogy of Tin, Washington, 1912; W. Borchers, Zinn, Wismuth, 
Antimon, Halle (Saale), 1924. 

Preliminary concentration of tin ore. 1 —Alluvia] deposits of tinstone occur 
associated with gravel which may be more or less bonded by argillaceous matters, 
and covered with more or less overburden consisting of soil, clay, etc. These are 
worked by washing with running water, so as to break up the gravel, and carry 
away the lighter pebbles while the heavier tinstone is retained and recovered, 
The mode of washing is adapted to suit local conditions, thus, it may be done in 
sluices as in gold-washing. Dredging is largely used where the conditions arc 
suitable. The concentrates are hand-picked to remove non-stanniferous materials ; 
and may be re-washed in small sluice boxes, and cone, by hand jigging. Tin ore 
found in lodes, beds, etc.— lode-tin , reef-tin —in the older rocks—granite, gneiss, 
mica-schist, grisen, clay-slate, etc.—is associated with a comparatively large 
proportion, may be 95-99 per cent., of gangue consisting of earthy impurities 
like silica and siliceous minerals, metallic minerals like iron, copper, lead, and zinc 
sulphides, magnetic oxide of iron, arsenical pyrites, etc., and wolfram, a tungstate 
of iron -and manganese of high sp. gr. closely resembling tinstone. The ore is first 
crushed to pass approximately a 20’s screen (20 holes per linear inch), and con¬ 
centrated by washing. The finely washed ore in the slimes is treated in settling 
tanks, or on slime tables. The tailings discharged into rivers are in some cases 
separated by the stream and the tinstone deposited lower down. This is recovered 
from time to time. 

The roasting of tin ore. —The concentrates containing sulphides and arsenides and 
about 25-30 per cent, of tin are then roasted to remove sulphur and arsenic, and 
the latter is often collected as arsenic trioxide in condensing chambers attached to 
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the furnaces. There are three main types of roasting furnaces, namely, (i) those 
like a reverberatory furnace with a fixed chamber ; (ii) those with a partly movable 
chamber in which the charge is rabbled by the 
rotation of the bed below two or three fixed 
racks— Brunton’s cakiner —Fig. 2, or the bed 
may be fixed and the racks movable; and 
(iii) those with a movable roasting chamber 
usually in the form of an inclined revolving 
r— Oxland*s calciner s, Fig. 3. In Fig. 2, 
is fed to the conical rotating bed A via 
the hopper B ; the ore gradually works to the 
edge and finally lands at the discharge shoot C. 

The heat is supplied. D is the fire mouth. In 
Fig. 3, the ore is fed into the inclined revolving 
cylinder, A , via the hopper B ; the ore gradu¬ 
ally passes by gravity to the discharge C x C». 
the fire mouth D and are accompanied by an excess of air from openings E. The 
hot gases pass from the upper part of the revolving cylinder into the condensing 
chambers F 1 FnF^F^F^ where arsenic trioxide is deposited, and thence to 
the chimney. 

The second concentration of tin ore , and the removal of tungsten .—The cassiterite 
a id wolfram arc not changed by the roasting, and the metal sulphides and arsenides 


cylinde 
the ore 



Fig. 2.--Roasting Furnace with 
Revolving Bed. 

The burning gases travel from 



Fig. 3.—Roasting Furnace with Rovolving Cylinder. 


will have been converted into oxides which can be readily removed by a second 
washing. Prior to washing, the roasted ore is sometimes treated in magnetic 
separators in which the roasted ore is carried on a scries of endless belts through 
a strong magnetic field, when iron oxide and wolfram are deflected from the main 
stream of non-magnetic tinstone, etc., and delivered in separate receivers. The 
tinstone is then ready for the srncltcr. Details have been described by E. Walker, 2 
and they are modified to suit local conditions. The iron ore and wolfram may retain 
sullicient tinstone to pay for its being recrushed and returned to the magnetic 
separator. If copper be present, the oxide can be removed by heating the con¬ 
centrate with Bulphuric acid, etc. Iron and bismuth oxides are also removed by 
this treatment. 

In It. Oxland’s process for removing tungsten, the ore is mixed with sodium 
carbonate or salt-cake and heated in a reverberatory furnace; the hot mass is 
extracted with water to remove the soluble sodium tungstate which is recovered 
by evaporation. The residual black tin is ready for the smelter. In L. J. Michel's 
process, the concentrate is mixed with sodium chloride and roasted—the wolfram 
forms sodium tungstate ; the copper, cupric chloride ; the arsenic, antimony, and 
bismuth form volatile chlorides. The copper is precipitated from the wash-liquor 
by iron ; and the tungsten is precipitated as calcium tungstate by adding calcium 
chloride. .These processes are expensive. 

The smelting of the black-tin. —The smelting 3 of the black-tin concentrate con¬ 
taining say 05-70 per cent, of tin depends on the reduction of stannic oxide by 
carbon monoxide; the reduction of the tin ore commences at about 1000°-1100° 
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while the metal itself melts at about 232°. Any reducible oxides also present 
furnish metals which alloy with the tin. Owing to the amphoteric character of the 
oxide, if silica be present, a tin silicate will be formed, which iB not readily fusible, 
and if bases be present, say lime, calcium stannate will be formed. In cither case, 
tin is lost in the slag. The use of fluorspar, lime, etc., as fluxes should be kept as 
low as possible to keep down the proportion of slag. As a rule, smelting works in 
England, Australia, France, Spain, Germany, Mexico, California, Malay Peninsula, 
and the Pulo Brani Island, employ a reverberatory furnace to reduce the tinstone, 
and shaft- or blast furnaces are employed for the treatment of slags and residues. 
The reverberatory furnace is charged with a mixture of two to three tons of ore which 
is mixed with about 20 per cent, of its weight of finely divided anthracite, a little 
slaked lime, and maybe a little fluorspar, along with any stanniferous slag which 
it is desired to treat. The charge is damped with water and spread over the floor 
of the furnace. In about 3 brs., the molten charge is rabbled to mix the charge 
and separate the metal from the slag. The temp, is then raised, the mixture is 
again rabbled, allowed to settle, and the slag raked off. The slag first pulled is 
usually clean enough to be thrown away, while that pulled next contains prills of 
tin, and is reserved for further treatment. The tin is then tapped, and cast into 
ingots ready for refining, or it ma 3 r be partly refined before casting. A glassy 
liquid slag runs out after the tin. The slag left in the furnace is raked out, the 
furnace bottom repaired if necessary, and a new charge introduced. 

Blast furnaces, however, are employed where the ore is rich and of a high degree 
of purity,and charcoal is used as fuel. For example,they are used at Bolivia, Billiton, 
Banca, Malay Peninsula, Siam, Burma, South China, Japan, Saxony, Bohemia, 
and Finland. Small blast furnaces of a primitive type are used by the Chinese 
in the Malay Peninsula. The blast furnace is first filled with charcoal, or coke, 
which is ignited and the blast introduced ; charges of about \ cwt. of ore and £ cwt. 
of slag are introduced about 3 times per hour. Charcoal is introduced between 
each charge. The furnace is kept filled to the top, and water sprinkled on top of 
each charge. The tap-hole is kept open so that the charge runs out as it melts. 
The fore hearth is kept full of molten material, and the overflowing slag is led to a 
tank of water. The metal is tapped about twice in 24 hrs. Details of course vary 
with the local conditions, and the particular design of furnace employed. 

Some advantages of the reverberatory furnace are that it enables ore of extreme 
fineness to be used ; such an ore is obtained when the tin ore has been highly cone. 
Ordinary coal, producer gas, or petroleum can be used as fuel. On the average, 
the tin is purer than the blast furnace because a lower temp, is attained and less 
foxeign oxides are reduced ; there is also less loss by volatilization. In some cases 
the loss in the blast furnace is said to reach 9 per cent. The main disadvantages 
of the reverberatory furnace are due to the retention of tin by the refractories in 
the bed of the furnace ; and this is recoverable only when the furnace is down 
for repairs. The slags are richer in tin than the blast furnace slags ; and the 
process is intermittent. According to W. Prycc, Mineralogia cornuhiensis (London, 
282,1778), apart from the early methods of smelting in hearths built in the ground, 
blast furnaces were used in Cornwall up to 1705, when reverberatory furnaces were 
introduced. J. Harden discussed the electro-smelting of tin ores. 

The tin in slag may be present in the form of fine pills, which may be largely 
recovered by washing the powdered material. The tin may also be in combination. 
If over 5 per cent, is present, the slag may be smelted either in reverberatory or 
in a blast furnace. The tin so obtained is a lower grade than that first obtained. 
The recovery is never complete, and on an average about 6 per cent, is lost. Tin 
drosses consisting of tin oxide and metallic tin maybe smelted with the slag or 
with the ore. It may be advisable first to remove the metallic tin by liquation. 
D, M. Levy and D. Ewan 4 have described a method of bessemerizing hardhead 
obtained in the refining of tin ; and M. Guggenheim, recovered tin by volatilization 
in the vapour of sulphur, hydrogen sulphide, or carbon disulphide at 800°~900°. 



The refining of crude tin .5 —The purity of the metal largely depends on the purity 
of the ore. The ore at Banca and Billiton may yield a metal with 99*9 to 99*97 
per cent, of tin and does not need refining, being, indeed, of a higher degree of 
purity than much of the metal obtained elsewhere by refilling. When only a small 
proportion of impurity is present, the metal can be kept in a molten state for some 
time and the upper portions ladled into moulds for the market; usually, however, 
the metal has to be refined since the metal obtained by the ordinary operations of 
smelting is contaminated with iron as the chief impurity, and smaller proportions 
of copper, tungsten, lead, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, etc. The process of refining 
involves two operations—liquation and poling, tossing, or boiling. IAquation is 
based on the fact that alloys of tin with iron, etc., are less fusible than tin. Conse¬ 
quently, if the impure tin be kept at a temp, just above the m.p. of tin, the tin 
melts and drains away while the impure metal containing ore, copper, tungsten, 
etc., remains in a pasty or unfused condition. The fusible compounds with lead 
and bismuth liquate with the tin. The phenomenon was studied by W. Kroll, 
In applying the process to the refining of tin, the residue in the furnace is then 
melted, and tapped into a float. It separates into two layers—the upper layer is 
impure tin, and the lower layer, consisting chiefly of tin and iron sulpharsenides, 
is called hardhead . It is used for the manufacture of tin-lead and tin-antimony 
alloys. The tin remaining after liquation still contains small amounts of iron, 
tungsten, copper, bismuth, and lead ; and it is then violently agitated so as to bring 
every portion into contact with air, which, in consequence of the large surface 
exposed, oxidizes the impurities with some tin so as to form a scoria which floats 
on the surface of the metal. The agitation may be effected by pouring the molten 
tin from a considerable height; by tossing it to a scries of pots ; by poling or boiling 
in which a stick of green wood is plunged beneath the surface of the molten metal, 
and the steam and gases which are given off bring every portion of the metal in 
contact with air. After the scoria has been removed, the metal is allowed to Btand 
just above its m.p. so as to allow the less pure portions to settle. The purer upper 
portion is ladled into moulds as refined tin , and the remainder is cast as block tin. 
The bottoms, if less pure, are returned to the liquation furnace. If the molten 
refined tin is allowed to fall from a height, it breaks up into irregular columnar 
crystals, forming the Bo-called grain tin ; the same name is applied to the fragments 
obtained by breaking up the ingots with a mallet. T. Goldschmidt and W. Liity 
removed arsenic, antimony, and copper as a scum by adding an element like sodium, 
calcium, zinc, or aluminium and bringing its product in contact with air or water. 

The electrical smelting of tin .—According to H. Krebs,® tin ores become con¬ 
ductors of electricity at moderate temp., so that by using large pieces of ore as a 
resistance, sufficient heat can be developed to melt it and reduce it to metal on the 
addition of coal. It is not generally necessary to add any slagging material, as 
the ore is usually self-fluxing, nor is it necessary to protect the tin oxide from going 
into the slag. R. S. Wile recommended the use of a siliceous slag with a high 
electrical resistance. It iB preferable to carry out the process in a trough furnace 
with a low charging shaft and two or more electrodes dipping into the bath. Ore 
and coal are charged in as required, and the metal is tapped from the bottom until 
the hearth is nearly full of slag, which should be rich in tin. The ore chute is 
arranged to preheat the charge, and to serve as a condenser for metal vapour 
rising from the smelting trough. The slag is cleaned by adding a charge of 
^oal so as to separate its tin as metal. Although electric smelting gives satis¬ 
factory results, most tin ore is smelted as indicated above. Electric smelting is 
«aid te give a metal of a high degree of purity, and to furnish a slag with the tin 
content reduced as low as 0*3 per cent., while the losses by volatilization are said 
to he much lesB than by the reverberatory or shaft-furnace process. H. Herren- 
Bchmidt, and F. Mattonett discussed the smelting of tin in the electric furnace. 

Electrolytic methods of refining tin. —A. Brand 7 made experiments on the 
refining of tin in a bath with the tin to be refined as anodes, and a soln. of stannous 
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chloride containing 71-84 grms. per litre, and 2-5 per cent, of cone, hydrochloric acid 
by vol. The tension was 0-058 volt, and 14-8 amp.; and with 7-5 per cent, hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the tension was 0-031 volt. For the deposition of a kgrm. of tin per 
hour, 455-6 amps, are needed, ix. 26-424 watts, are consumed per kgrm. of tin ; 
assuming the conversion of mechanical to electrical energy involves a 12 per cent, 
loss, and with 25 per cent, other losses, the actual consumption of energy is given 
as 0 054 H.P. per kgrm. of tin. The process has not been successfully applied 
on a large scale. T. Rockscli precipitated crystals of tin free from spongy metal 
by the electrolysis of a soln. of 200 grms. stannous chloride and 2 30 grms. of 
30 per cent, hydrochloric acid per litre. I. Barlot investigated the rate of deposition 
of tin. C. F. Claus and H. S. Sutton used sodium thiostannate as electrolyte, and 
the tin to be refined as anodes. The electrolyte is made by molting impure tin 
with an cq. amount of sulphur and soda, or sodium sulphate and carbon, and 
extracting the melt with water. All the. impurities except antimony and arsenic 
are precipitated as sulphides or else collect in the anode slimes ; antimony and 
arsenic are precipitated with the tin on the cathode, and are then used as anodes 
in a bath of sodium thiosulphate and hydrochloric acid ; this removes antimony 
and arsenic as insoluble sulphides. In some cases an electrolyte of sodium sulphide 
or of alkali hydroxide is recommended. The process was recommended by 
S. Coles-Cowper, B. Neumann, and A. J. M. Tliirot. O. Steiner electrolyzed a 
soln. of tin alkali sulphides; P. Watanabe, a soln. in alkali hydroxides; and 
H. Mermickc, and E. F. Kern, a soln. of tin in hydrofluoric or hydrofluosilicic acid. 
F. C. Mathers and B. \V. Cocknim did not obtain good deposits of tin from baths 
containing tin salts of the mineral acids ; the best results were obtained from soln. 
of stannous fluoboratc containing clove oil, or 0-1 per cent, of digibalin ; and from 
soln. of stannous perchlorate with 0-1 per cent, of pkloridzin. F. IIalia used soln. 
of the fluosilicates. E. A. C. Smith treated the ore with a gaseous reducing agent, 
extracted the tin with acid, and recovered the metal by electrodeposition; J. It. Stack 
reduced with producer gas and obtained the tin by liquation; and E. B. Thornhill, 
with carbonaceous matters. It. Saxon obtained good deposits from soln. of 
cassiterite in soln. of alkali nitrates, sulphates, or chlorides. 

The extraction of tin by wet processes.—These processes are bo very costly 
that they oiler no prospect of success commercially, although in exceptional cases 
—say in the preparation of tin compounds, or in preparing tin or its compounds 
for chemical investigations—wet processes may be used. O. J. Staruiard 8 de¬ 
scribed various chemical processes of extracting tin from its ore. W. Muir dis¬ 
solved the tin from the cuttings by hydrochloric acid and precipitated it from the 
soln. by means of zinc. Steam was led into the soln, during the precipitation ; 
milk of lime precipitated first the zinc hydroxide and then the iron hydroxide 
from the residual liquor. C. Kiinzel described an analogous process. M. Moulin 
and M. Bold allowed gaseous hydrogen chloride to act on the cuttings until the 
iron was attacked. The products were washed out with water and precipitated 
from the soln. by zinc. J. J. Collins converted tin oxide in the concentrated 
ore into chloride. G. Lunge described the preparation of tin chloride by treating 
tinned plate with chlorine gas. The stannic chloride collected as a fuming liquid. 
A. Lambotte used a mixture of chlorine and air at 100°. T. Rondelli treated a 
mixture of the ore and carbonaceous matter with chlorine at 600 o ~800°. 
C. B. Schultze treated the cuttings with an acid soln. of ferric cJdoride ; and 
the soln. was filtered through a mixture of stannous and ferric oxides until sat. 
If the neutralized soln. contains stannous salts, the tin can be precipitated 
by iron. M. G. Bachimont heated the tin ore with a metal chloride — c.g, ferric 
chloride, and the resulting tin chloride was extracted with water and precipitated 
by iron or electrolytically. F. von Kiigelgen and H. Daneel electrolyzed a soln. of 
the ore in molten sodium chloride ; the stannic oxide was reduced to metal at the 
cathode. C, A. Burghardt fused the ore with sodium hydroxide, extracted the 
sodium stannate with water, and electrolyzed the soln. at 60° using sheet-iron 
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anodes, and tin or iron cathodes. If arsenic, antimony, or sulphur are present 
they should be removed by roasting before the fusion. J. Shears suggested a 
modification of the process. W. Borchers said that the deposition of tin oxide 
on the anode Boon stops the current. G. Vortmann and A. Spitzer fused the ore, 
etc., with sodium carbonate and sulphur so as to form a soluble sulphostannate ; 
the aq. soln. was mixed with an ammonium compound and electrolyzed, using 
lead anodes and tinned sheet copper cathodes, W. Borchers said the losses of tin 
and the cost of refractories in the production of the sulphostannate are fatal to the 
success of the process. E. Bohnc extracted tin from slags by treating the granu¬ 
lated slag with hot dil. sulphuric acid in lead-lined wooden boxes; the tin was pre¬ 
cipitated electrolytically from the filtered liquid by using anodes of hardhead. 
H. Brandenberg and A. Wcyland heated the powdered slag with a Boln. of alkali 
hytfrosttlphatc, the filtered liquor was then electrolyzed. W. 0. Snelling reduced 
cassiterite in the presence of hydrochloric acid by using zinc as anode, and cassi- 
terite as cathode. 


The recovery of tin from scraps of tinned plate. —This subject has been discussed by 
L. Haukspill,” Cl. ViA C. E. Williams and fellow-workers, A. C. Hopper, etc. A. Gutensohn 
proposed scouring off the tin by a sand blast. The separation of tin from tinned plate by 
fusion is unsatisfactory because of tho formation of an alloy of tin and iron, the adhesion 
of the tin to tho iron, and the proneness of the tin to oxidation in consequence of the large 
Hurt iic o exposed. L. and A. La roc quo melted the tin plate admixed with finely powdered 
wood-charcoal and a half per cent, of sodium chloride; R. C. Thompson melted the tin 
in an atm. of water-gas ; and W. L. Brock way, by tho exclusion of air. J. F. Duke and 
F. Kcdrmm extrac ted the tin by melting tin-plate with load,- and A. Hnrpf, and J. S. Morgan 
used a modification of the process. F. Wiist molted the alloy with silicon to form forro- 
eilieun ami tin in layers. Web methods of extracting tin have been proposed, and also 
for preparing tin salts from the cuttings of tin-plated sheet and from tho waste waters 
uf dye-works. 

Ab Aloulin and M. Dole 10 converted the tin into volatile chloride by the action of 
gaseous hydrogen chloride or chlorine ; tho Verein nhemisclier Fabriken, Mannheim, need 
a modification of the process; A. Lumbotto, K. Luc ion, G. Lunge, T. Goldschmidt, 
II. Mennir-lte, 'I 1 . Kondelli, H. Davies and M. A. Adam, and F. Wintelerused chlorine; 
F. W, Proto , 11 8. Davis, L. Wirtz, J. W. Woraey, and U. Formenti used hydrochloric acid; 
C. 11 Schultzo, dil. sulphuric acid ; E. Donath and F. Milliner. a dil. mixture of hydro¬ 
chloric and nitric acids; M. Mormons, a dil. mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids; 
A, Notion, a mixture of sulphuric acid and ammonium chloride. C. J. Jakobsen 12 used 
alkali-lye, and others proposed to accelerate tho action by the use of oxidizing agents— 
iq/. I J . i:J. Vougbun, J. M. G. Bonnet and co-workers, and J. Bang and A. Ruffin used 
a blast of air ; W. D. Walbridgo added sodium chloride or nitrate ; F. A. Relneckon, 
anrl J, Bang and A. Ruflin, alkali nitrate; T. Roberts and J. Dale, alkali nitrite; 
F. Scliunck, lead oxide or potassium chroraato ; F. A. Iteinockon and L. Poonsgen, load 
oxide ; and E. Donath, manganese dioxide, T. Twynam 13 used finely powdered coke 
mixed with a soln. of sodium chloride ; C. B. Schultzo, and Ii. Davies and M. A. Adam, 
a soln. of ferric or ataiuiic salts ; R. 8. Wile, a 20 per cent. soln. of Btannio chloride ; 
It. Garcia, a hot soln. of ferric chloride ; T. G. Hunter, a sola, of cupric sulphate ; 
A. Kissock, and E. Scliunck, a boiling soln. of sodium sulphide ; and G. Vortmann and 
A. Spitzor heated tho tin-plate with a mixture of sodium carbonate and sulphur, and 
precipitated the tin from aq. soln. by electrolysis. 

In a number of processes, the dissolution of the tin is hastened by tho aid of an electric 
current. J. H. Smith 11 used dil. sulphuric acid ; and A. Gutensohn, and O. Meyer dil. 
hydrochloric acid. J. Punch, and P. Nauhardt recommended acid soln. in preference* 
to an alkaline soln. Alkali-lye was recommended by J. Apitz, W. Beat;}on, O. Korslon, 

Lcppich, K. Kotzar, A. P. Price, and L. Keith. Soln. of stannic chloride were used by 
L. V. 8chon, 13 J. J. Collins, and P. Bergsbe ; tin salts and tartaric acid, by F. Veosoy; 
rtannicj chloride, ammonium chloride, and organic acids, by H. Mennicke ; alkali nitrate, 
by L. D. Kendall ; and tin sulphate and an ammonium salt, by E. Quintaine ; ferric sul- 
l j tio.to ar a sulphuric acid soln. of Bodium nitrate, by H. W. Hemingway ; ferric chloride, 
>y J. M. Neil ; soln. of llnorine compoundB, by C. Luckow. Modifications were described 
1 \t c * Cl Buis, J. Pusoh, H. R. S. Coleman, A. a John, G. Cruickshank, 

■ Matthews and W. Davios, eto. When an alloy Df tin and iron is melted with aluminium, 
bi icon or feiTOsilicon, F. Wiist found that these metals combine with tho iron and 
hberate the bin. 

I iu occurs in commerce in various grades of different degrees of purity. The 
olock-tin from Banca and Billiton is usually of the highest degree of purity as is 
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illustrated by the analyses from trade catalogues indicated in Table I. Analyses 
have been reported by T. Thomson, P. Borthier, G. J. Mulder, A. Lowe, M. von Lill, 


Table I.— Analyses of Some Commercial Samples of Tin. 


— 

Sn 

Sb 

Al 

Fb 

B1 

Cu 

Fe 

Ag 

S 

Co 

Banca 

99-960 


nil 

trace 

nil 



nil 

trace 

_ 

Billiton 

99 900 

0 000 

nil 

nil 

nil 


nil 

nil 

nil 

— 

Penang . 

90'038 

trace 

rWlfl 

trace 

nil 


EEHj 

nil 

iimiEi 

— 

Singapore . 

I: im:* ii 

IPMI :i 



EIE! 

0 052 


imuiii 

0 005 

— 

Mt. Bib chaff 

ESEj 


0 003 


lElI 

jVT < r 

0 042 

trace 

0008 

— 

Pyrmont 

99-938 

EE£i 


trace 

nil 


trace 

nil 


— 

Redruth 

EISEU 

0176 

0 053 

0 177 

I'ft'lU 



gimiiif 


1 0*012 

Wing Hong, No. 1 

99 343 

EE 31 

0 040 

K 




trace 


El 50 

Wing Hong, No. 2 


EE 33 

0 035 

1035 

piSH 

0134 


trace 

0011 

0 058 

Wing Hong, No. 3 

i 

Hi 

0381 


3-995 

■ 







P. G. J. Guetcrbock and G. N. Nicklin, L. Addicks and W. A. Cowan, C. Himly, 
C. Stolzel, J. H. Baldock, C. Kopp and G. Engel, J. McKillop and T. F. EIUb, 
A. Sttirenberg, A. Chevallier, C. L. Vlaanderen, C. M. Keraten, and numerous 
others. B. Kayser found mercury in a sample of commercial tin. According to 
F. Mylius, the purest obtainable commercial samples of tin contain 0*0013 per cent, 
lead, 0-0009 per cent, of iron, 0-0012 per cent, of copper, 0-0024 per cent, stannic 
oxide, and a trace of sulphur. Tin can be registered as standard tin , Class A, 
on the London Metal Exchange only when it assays 99*75 per cent, of tin, and 
is of good merchantable quality as judged by the character of a wedge-shaped 
piece cut from the ingot, nicked in the middle, and bent double. Table II, by 

Table II. —Analyses of Various Brands or Commercial Tin. 


Impurity. 

Standard blni. 

Ordinary tins. 

Pb . 

Sb . 

Cu . 

Bi . 

As , 

S . 

Fe . 

Zn . 

Ag and Au 

B 



I 

U 


X 

0 714 

0 020 
0010 
0050 
nil 

0 0012 
0 0048 
nil 

0*0135 


z 

01D40 
01100 
0-4730 
.0*0700 
0 0300 
0*0039 
0*0380 
0 0028 
0*0100 

Total 

0-0082 


01450 

01805 

■ 

0-3402 

0-8255 

0 8677 

0-8917 

Tin diff. . | 

99-9018 

99*9059 

90-8544 

99*8105 

99 7674 

99*0598 

09*1745 

99 1423 

99108 


P. G.’J. Gueterbock and G. N. Nicklin, gives the analyses of nine commercial 
brands of tin. A to F are registered as standard tin ; X to Z do not conform to 
this standard. G. F. Taylor 17 described the preparation of filaments of tin. 

G. Bredig and F. Haber 18 made ooQoidal tin by passing a current at 24—72 
volts through a cathode of a bright plate or wire of tin dipping in alkali-lye (1 : 2), 
and in conjunction with an anode of platinum. The tin ia momentarily pul¬ 
verized and a fine metal powder falls through the liquid. The effect does not 
occur with an electrolyte of dil. sulphuric or nitric acid. T. Svedberg obtained 
oolloidal soln. of tin in organic solvents by suspending tin-foil in the solvent, and 
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using electrodes of iron or aluminium with a potential difference of 110 volts, and 
a current density so small that it can scarcely be measured by an ordinary ammeter. 
A seoond method consists in connecting a glass condenser of 225 sq. cm. surface 
with the induction coil and attaching the secondary poles to the electrodes, which 
are immersed in the liquid contained in a porcelain dish. The metal is used in a 
granular form or as wire chippings. When the current iB passed, sparks play 
between the metal particles, and in the course of a few minutes dark-coloured 
soln. are obtained. These contain no large particles and hence need not be filtered. 
In the third method, T. Svedberg obtained tin in colloidal soln. by placing a piece 
of the metal, with its surface freed from oxide, in a flat dish; covering it with 
the dispersion medium; and submitting it to the action of intense ultra-violet 
rays. L. Gurvich obtained tin in a highly dispersed state by shaking Bmall pieces 
of the metal with a liquid for a few hours. 

Tim preparation ol a highly purified tin.— In preparing tin of a high degree 
of purity for research purposes where cost of production is not of prime importance, 
it is usually convenient to start with Banca tin. C. T. Barfoed 10 digested the. 
granulated metal with nitric acid; washed the hydrated oxide with dil. hydrochloric 
acid, and water ; and reduced the dried oxide by heating it with Bugar-charcoal; 
or the hydrated oxide can be dissolved in cone, hydrochloric acid ; the soln. diluted 
with water; and treated with dil. sulphuric acid. The washed product is dried, 
mixed with sugar-charcoal and ammonium carbonate, and heated in a porcelain 
crucible to redness. E. Cohen and E. Goldschmidt removed any oxide dissolved 
in the metal, by heating the tin in a Btream of hydrogen. F. W. Schmidt dissolved 
the metal in cone, hydrochloric acid, and in order to remove arsenic, passed hydrogen 
chloride through the boiling soln. for an hour and a half. The boiling soln. was 
treated with sodium carbonate, and the precipitate digested with nitric acid to 
wash out the zinc oxide. The washed and dried precipitate was reduced with Bugar- 
charcoa! as before. E. Quintaine electrolyzed an acidified soln. of tin sulphate 
mixed with an ammonium salt. J. Bongartz and A. Classen recommended heat¬ 
ing Banca tin in a current of dry chlorine to form stannic chloride ; the fraction 
boiling at 120° was dissolved in four times its weight of water, and treated with a 
cone. soln. of sodium sulphide, and sodium hydroxide eq. to about half the amount 
of sodium sulphide employed. The clear soln. of sodium thioatannate was electro¬ 
lyzed in a platinum dish, the tin washed with water, and alcohol; and dried at 
100 °. 
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§ 4. The Physical Properties ol Tin 

The colour of tin is white with a Blight bluish tinge. According to M. Faraday, 1 
a thin film of tin in transmitted light appears to have various shades of brown; 
pressing the film with an agate diminished the transmission. A. W. Wright 
touud a thin film of tin to be brownish-grey ; and W, L. Dudley said the vapour is 
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blue or bluish-green. Tin has a brilliant hlfltre. In its lustre and whiteness tin 
approaches silver. The lustre depends to a large extent on the temp, at which 
the molten metal is poured. If the temp, is too high, the surface of the metal 
may show iridescent colours produced by a film of oxide; and if poured at too 
low a temp., the surface is dull. The presence of small quantities of foreign metals 
—lead, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, iron—decreases the lustre of tin, and imparts 
to the metal a yellowish tinge. The structure of tin is distinctly crystalline, for 
the cast metal is a mass of anhedral crystals. M. Volmer studied the growth of 
the crystals during electrodeposition. If the surface of tinned-plate or tin-foil 
be etched with hydrochloric acid containing a little free chlorine, or with a Boln. of 
stannous chloride, the surface has patterns— moire metaUique —resembling the 
frost flowers on windows in frosty weather. H. Behrens found that nitric acid 
is not suitable for the etching ; fuming hydrochloric acid is poor, and the ordinary 
acid acts too slowly; the best results were obtained with a mixture of fuming 
hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate. The crystalline structure of tin is further 
evidenced by the fact noted by Geber in his Summa perfectionis magisterii, that 
when a bar of tin is bent it emits a characteristic creaking sound, called the cry of 
tin ; this is supposed to be produced by the grinding of the crystals against one 
another during the bending of the metal. 

S. Kalischer inferred that the crystalline structure is the natural form of the 
metal. The metal may lose this structure by mechanical working, but regains it 



Fig. 4.—Structure of Fig. 5.—Structure of Fig. 6.—Slip-bonds in 

Hammered Tin. Annealed Tin. Crystals of Tin. 


under the influence of heat. According to H. Behrens, crystalline tin which has 
been cast at a low temp., becomes amorphous by mechanical work ; but recrystal¬ 
lization occurs if the metal be heated below its m.p.—say at 110° for half an hour, 
or a few minutes at 150\ W. Campbell obtained fine, dendritic, surface crystals 
by casting the metal on a surface of polished steel. G. Tammann and Q. A. Mansuri 
studied the temp, of recrystallization of metals. J. A. Ewing and W. Rosenhain 
observed that with commercial tin plate, the intercrystalline boundaries are 
shown by fine grooves or channels. The presence of these channels is readily 
accounted for by the method of manufacture, during which the plates are drawn 
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from a bath of molten tin and allowed to drain, The crystals of tin force any 
more fusible impurity to the inter crystalline junctions, and the still fluid impuri¬ 
ties drain off, leaving a minute channel. They also found that the fine-grained 
structure obtained by quenching molten tin in water is not changed by exposing 
the metal for long periods to temp, short of the m.p. ; but a block of tin reduced 
to a minutely crystalline structure by severe compression recrystallizes at 150°. 
Fig. 4 (x33), by W. Campbell, shows the structure of hammered tin, etched with 
hydrochloric acid, and Fig. 5 (X16) shows the appearance of the same metal when 
annealed for 7 days oil a hot plate at about 180". The crystals sometimes show 
lines which arc due to stresses set up during the rapid growth ; and Fig. 6 shows 
slip-bands normal to the direction of the stress. When a metal is strained beyond 
its elastic limit, dark lines—slip-bands—appear more or less perpendicular to the 
direction of the stress ; this is not due to Assuring, but is rather a result of the slip¬ 
ping of the components of the crystal past one another as shown by J. A. Ewing 
and W. Rosen ha in, and by W. Campbell. The subject was investigated by 0. Haase 
and E. Schmid. The crystallization of 
tin has been studied by J. Czochralsky, 
and W. Fraenkcl, who represented his 
results by Fig. 7, which shows the in¬ 
fluence of the annealing temp, ami of 
the mechanical work on the average 
grain-size of the crystals. No growth 
of crystal grains, even after annealing, 
was observed during a month at 210°. 

A surface strained in polishing always 
gives a, minutely crystalline structure 
which becomes coarser with deep etch¬ 
ing. The deformed grains produced bv 
tension or bending readily crystallize 
even in boiling water. The greater the amount of cold work applied, the lower 
the temp, at which recrystallization sets in. The size of grain on annealing 
increases with the temp., and is greater the less the amount of cold work. The 
size of the crystals is independent of the thickness of the sheet —vide infra , 
hardness. \V. Houtsell found the growth of crystal grains in a stressed annealed 

metal.tension or compression—ia great, but practically zero where no stress 

occurs. The subject was investigated by G. Masing, and P. Ludwik. The 
former showed that cold-rolled tin commences to recrystallize at ordinary temp, 
immediately after rolling, and the grain size, after standing for 18 Jirs., is ap¬ 
proximately the same as that obtained by annealing at temp, up to 150°, and 
depends on the amount of rolling the tin has undergone. If the annealing is 
carried out at 170°-] 80°, secondary recrystallization, in which the smaller crystals 
grow at the expense of their neighbours, sets in, and the resulting metal has a 
very coarse crystalline structure. If it is rolled again and once more allowed to 
stand, then the primary crystals that form are larger than before, but of about 
the same size as those produced by annealing up to 150°. In this case no secon¬ 
dary recrystallization takes place at temp, below 150°, similar to that produced 
by a change in the method of working, e.y., hammering instead of rolling. The 
secondary crystallization following a secondary deformation is characteristic of 
that deformation, and does not take place if the metal, after casting, is subjected 
t° a similar deformation without being subjected to a primary deformation. 
I- V. Obreimoff and L. V. Shubnikoff obtained single crystals of tin. H. Mark and 
co-workers found that a tin crystal elongated to a wire and heated at 150 J for 3 
mm. is disrupted by recrystallization which begins at the ends of the wires, and 
grows at the rate of approximately 1 mm. per sec. The new crystal is so oriented 
with respect to the original that the width of the wire is not changed oil clonga- 
tmn, If an extensible tin crystal is fractured in liquid air, in which only a low 



Fia. 7.—The Effect of Temperature and Me¬ 
chanical Work on the Grain-size ol Tin. 
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percentage elongation occurs, non-extensible fragments are produced. M. Polanyi 
and E. Schmid examined the extensibility of Bingle crystals of tin. G, Tammann 
and Q. A. ManBuri found that there is evidence of the coalescence of the grains of 
powdered tin by ^crystallization at 142°. The subject was studied by M. Cook and 
U. R. Evans, and II. C. Burger. The velocity ol crystallization was found by 
J. Czochralsky to be about 90 mm. per minute at 232°. J, A. M. van Liempt 
measured the heat of recrystallization, finding for 50 per cent, deformation 6*5 Cals., 
and for 100 per cent, deformation, 13*0 Cals. 

R. J. Ilaiiy said that the crystals of tin are en parallelepipedes rcctangulairea, 
and en aiguilles croisees; and J. B. L. Rome de lisle, en dendrites ou en feuilles 
de foug&re , composees d’oclaedrcs implanth les uns sur les autres . In 1786, J. 0. Ilse- 
mann found that when zinc is brought in contact with a soln. of stannous chloride, 
the tin separates as a mass of dendritic crystals known as the tin-tree, or arbor jovis. 
R. Lupke described the production of the tin-tree. J. H. Bowman found that if 
cone. soln. of a salt of tin is mixed with a cone. soln. of zinc chloride, glycerol, 
or other viscous substance, spread in a thin layer on a glass slip, and sprinkled 
with zinc filinp, straight branched crystallites of tin are produced. The slides 
may be dried and the dendrites mounted in Canada balsam. P. H. Dowling found 
that distinct clicks occur during the cooling of tin, and these are accompanied by 
sudden violent deflections of an electrometer connected to the tin. 

M. L. Frankenhcim concluded erroneously that the crystals belong to the cubic 
system. W. W. Mather obtained right-angled, four-sided crystals on a piece of metal 
immersed in a soln. of tin chloride. Modifications of the process were used by 
C. F. Bucholz, A. Ditto and R. Metzner, F. Wohler, and W. Holz. A very finely pow¬ 
dered tin—technically called argentine —is obtained by immersing a zinc or alumin¬ 
ium plate in a cone. soln. of stannous chloride. The argentine is used as a powder 
for imitating silver bronze, L. Vignon, G. Buchner, 0. Goldschmidt, E. Kopp, 

E. Puscher, II. Harpf, and R. Jakobson have described processes for producing 
finely powdered tin. A. Ditte obtained crystals of tin by warming a soln. of 
stannous hydroxide in one of potassium hydroxide where the stannite is converted 
into staimate, and tin is precipitated. H. J. Brooke obtained eight-sided needles 
by slowly cooling molten tin until it has partially solidified, and pouring ofi the 
still liquid portion ; and L. Pajot said that he obtained rhombic plates by a similar 
process. A. Breithaupt reported that he had obtained short, regular, six-sided 
prisms from a Cornish tin furnace, but W. II. Miller said that the crystals must have 
been tin hemicupride, Sn 2 Cu. According to W. II. Miller, when a feeble current 
is passed through an aq. soln. of stannous chloride, using an anode of tin, square, 
prismatic crystals of tin are deposited on the cathode in the course of a few days. 
These crystals were shown by W. H. Miller to belong to the tetragonal system, 
and to have the axial ratio a : c=l : 0-3857. The tetragonal crystals were obtained 
similarly by C. F. Rammelsbcrg. Modifications of the process were used by 

F. Stolba, A. Ssapoachnikoff, R. Zsigmondy, W. Pfannhauser, F. Schidlowsky, 
and F. Gelstharp. According to II. von Foullon, the tetragonal form of tin is always 
obtained in the reduction of tin from soln. of the chloride as indicated above. 
W. G. Mixter obtained the same kind of tin by placing a sodium-tin alloy, approxi¬ 
mating Na 2 Sn, in absolute alcohol, and gradually adding water; and afterwards 
boiling the residue with water. 

C, O. Trochmann described rhombic crystals of tin obtained from a Cornish tin fur¬ 
nace ; H, von Poullon obtained similar crystals from a Bohemian tin, furnace ; & nL l 
W. P. IlBadden described mononlinic crystals of stannous sulphide which were afterwards 
found by S. Stevanovic to be rhombic, L. J. Spencer showed that in all probability 
the analysis of C. O. Trochmann’s product was made on a Bamplo different from that 
on which the crystal constants were determined, and that the so-called crystals of rhombic 
tin are really crystals of stannous sulphide. 

The twinning of the tetragonal crystals was described by W. H. Miller; 
P. Gaubert showed that when tin is melted in a thin layer between two plates 
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of polished glass, crystals are formed which have an area of several sq. cm. when 
the cooling is slow enough. If the plate be punctured with a needle, a cross appears 
in relief on the reverse side, and several systems of parallel twins 0*5 mm. wide. 
Certain bands intersect at 87°, and these form a close network like that of micro- 
cline. There are also two systems intersecting at 71°, and sometimes three systems 
intersecting at 45°, 71°, and 64°. Bending or twisting also produces twins. The cry 
of tin is said to be due to this formation. II. C. II. Carpenter and 0. A. Edwards, 
and J. Czochralsky have discussed the formation of twinned crystals during the 
straining of metals. 0. Miigge found the twinning lamellio above 161° indicate 
the crystallographic similarity of tin above and below this temp. The corrosion 
figures of tin were described by J. A. Ewing and W. Kosenhaiu, and H. S. Rawd.on 
and co-workers, The corrosion figures obtained by P. Gaubert with cold hydro- 
chloric acid are either rectangular or triangular on the original surface, but, always 
triangular on the twinned crystals. The X-radiogram of tetragonal tin was 
examined by A. J. Bijl and N. H. Kolkmeijer, E. C. Bain, P. Niggli, M. Born and 
0. F. BolinofE, G. L. Clark and co-workers, and II. Mark and co workers. 


\f 


The unit prism contains three atoms in the co-ordinate positions (000), (jO-J), 
and (Oji), and has a---5*84 A., and c-3*lf) A., corresponding with the axial 
ratio a : r 1 : (HOG. \V. C. Phebus and F. C. Blake gave for 
the diamond tetragonal of white tin a—8*235 A., and c=1*850 A. 

JL Mark and M. Polanyi represented the arrangement of the 
atoms in the elementary ditetragonal-bipyramidal lattice bv 
Fig. 8 , where there are 4 at oms per unit. A. E. van Arkel found 
the lattice about half the size of that obtained by II. Mark and 
M. Polanyi. The effect of cold work on the X-radiogram of tin 
was examined by B. J. Anderson and J. T. Nort on. S. Nishikawa 
and G. Asahara studied the X-radiograms of tin before and 
after heat-treatment; and M. Polanyi, after the metal had been 
cold-worked. The so-called rhombic tin was thought to be 
identical with 0. 0. Trechmann’s rhombic tin (vide supra) until 
B. J. Spencer showed that the latter was really stannous sulphide. 0. Miigge 
failed to detect any crystallographic change at this temp. Iv. Wcissenberg 
studied the structure of the crystals; and M. L. Huggins, the electronic structure 
of tin atoms. 


Via. 8.™ 
Arrangement of 
Atoms in the 
Space Lattice 
of White Tin. 


C. F. Baimnelsberg noted the different sp. gr. of different forms of tin—grey 
tin of sp. gr. 5-77-5*957, electrolytic tin of sp. gr. 6*969 ; and ordinary tin which has 
been melted of sp. gr. 7*2795 ; and H. von Foullon concluded from liis examination 
of the crystalline form that tin ia trimorphous—grey tin of sp. gr. 5*781-■■5*809 ; 
rhombic tin of sp. gr. 6*52-6*57 ; and tetragonal tin of sp. gr. 7-190. He regarded 
1. F. Rammelsberg's pre-melted tin aa of doubtful significance. F. Stolba had 
previously shown that at about 200° tin becomes brittle enough to be pulverized in 
a mortar. This is usually attributed to a transformation of the tetragonal crystals 
into y tin assumed without proof to be rhombic tin ; the y form also appears when 
tin cools slowly from the molten state, and it is thought that grain tin owes its 
peculiar structure to this modification, which, according to A. Smits and 
' Spuyman, has a transition point at 200*3°. E. Janecke observed the change 
at 190 J and 7000 atm. press. M. Werner found the heat of transformation of 
t etragonal to y-tin to be 0-02 cal. per gram, and the increase in vol., 0-00017 c.c. 
per gram. E. Cohen and E. Goldschmidt gave for the transition temp. I95 u , and 
al er, on the Btrength of the observations of N. Weriginand co-workers, 175° ; and 
atcr still, from the observations of P. N. Degens, 161° ; M. Werner gave 161°; and 
^ T* ani ^ ^ ^ ^eeuw, 202-8°. 

Many observers have noted that ordinary tin changes into a grey powd.er when 
exposed to great cold, and medallions and coins in museums acquire a surface 
^nist of pulverulent grey tin which gradually grows jusqu'a fa decomposition el fa 
Auction compute , This is the so-called tin pest of the museums, alluded to 
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by E. Babelon, 2 A. Blanchet, E. Cohen, R. Brauns, eto. According to E. Krause, 8 
there is a reference to the change, which tin undergoes when exposed to great cold, 
in De mirqbilibus auscultationibus attributed to Aristotle, but more probably the 
work of a later writer. In 1851 , 0 . L. Erdmann 4 noted a structural change in the 
tin organ-pipes of a church at Zeitz which was thought to be an effect of vibration. 
0. J. Fritzsche observed that some blocks of Banca tin, after exposure to the Russian 
winter of 1867 - 8 , when the temp, on January 26 , 1868 , was — 38 °, had disintegrated 
to granular crystalline pieces, and coarse powder. E. Cohen cited observations 
to the same effect by P. Lewald, C. F. Rammelsberg, A. C. OudemanB, I. Walz, 

F. Petri, A. Schcrtel, W. Markownikoff, E. E. Emeljanoff, H. R. Richards, 

G. II. Engleheart, P. Hamberger, E. Hjelt, H. Hoeveler, H. Stockmeicr, and 
K. Schaum. W. Gowland thus referred to the change in an old vessel consisting 
of 94-35 per cent. Sn; 5-06 per cent, lead; 0-59 per cent, oxygen, and carbon dioxide; 
and traces of iron and copper : 

The extraordinaiy mol. change which the metal of this vessel hoe undergone is of more 
interest to the physicist and metallurgist than to the antiquary. The metal is not much 
oxidized, yet it is so exceedingly brittio that it can be easily broken with the lingers. The 
effect of time upon it has resulted in a complete alteration of its mol. structure, the mass 
of the alloy being converted into an agglomeration of crystals, and to this its brittleness 
is due. On smelting and casting a small fragment I found that the crystalline structure 
disappeared and the metal regained its original toughness. 

In the tin afflicted with the disease, there are spots of a grey colour, the metal 
becomes brittle, and the product occupies a greater vol. than the unaffected tin. 
The expansion produces pustule like excrescences at the affected centres. This is 


Fro. 9- Surface Df Tin afflicted with the Tin-pest. 


illustrated by E. Cohen's photograph, Fig. 9, of a piece of infected Banca tin. 
The transformation travels outwards from the spots until the whole mass is infected, 
and the metal readily disintegrates to a brittle powder. The disease is infectious 
and can be propagated by inoculation, so that if a grain of the powder be placed 
on a piece of sound metal, the transformation begins ; once a piece is infected, the 
whole mass is in danger ; the metal is “sick. 7 ' The analysis of the pulverulent 
grey tin is the same as that of the ordinary white metal. In other words, grey 
tin, white tetragonal tin, and white rhombic tin are allotropic modifications of 
this element. E. Cohen and C. van Eijk showed that the cause of the tin-post is 
due to the enantiomorpiiic change of ordinary white tetragonal tin into the so- 
called grey tin. If white tin be powdered, mixed with some grey tin, and kept at 
a low temp., say - 50°, for a few days, the entire mass changes to grey tin; and 
conversely, grey tin changes to white tin by warming the mass on a water-bath. 
Measurements of the potential difference of the two forms of tin in a cell ^th 
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stannous chloride as electrolyte, give a zero value at 18°; at higher temp., the 
grey term is the positive pole, and at lower temp., the white. The transition temp, 
is 18°. Consequently, when the ordinary metal is kept below 18°, it is metastable, 
and before equilibrium can occur, it must change into the grey form. As E. Cohen 
and K. Inouye expressed it, white tin under ordinary conditions is in a metastable 
state ; but under ordinary atm. conditions, the change is exceedingly slow. The 
rate of change is accelerated by lowering the temp., reaching a maximum at about 
—50°, and thereafter diminishes as illustrated by Fig. 10. E. Janecke observed 
the change through an extended interval of temp, about 20° and 600 atm. press. 
N. I. Stepan off studied the rate of transformation of grey and white tin. 

According to K. von Hasslinger, a tinned iron vessel, which had been kept for 
two years at 10 -45°, showed a crystalline, brittle surface. Other masses of tin, 
inoculated with small portions of the crystalline tin, underwent the same change, 
the area affected, increasing in diameter 3-5 mm. daily. No difference between 
experiments at 7°, 19°, and 37° could be noted. When tin-foil was inoculated, the 



Fin. 10 ,—Relative Speeds of Transforma- Fio. 11.—Equilibrium of the Allotropio 
lion of Ordinary Tin to Grey Tin at Forms of Tin (Diagrammatic). 

Dill b rent Temperatures. 

change extended through the thickness of the foil. The crystalline tiu preserves 
its appearance up to near the m.p., but becomes normal after melting and again 
solidifying. 15. Cohen showed that the structural change of the worked metal 
consists in a rcorystallization process, the result of which is the formation of larger 
tin crystals from smaller ones ; and that the various forms of mechanically worked 
tin are in a metastable condition with reference to unstraiued tetragonal tin above 
18°, and also with reference to-grey tin below 18°. The so-called moire mciallique, 
which results when tin-plate is etched by means of hydrochloric acid and potassium 
chlorate, corresponds with the recrystallized tin; and this can be used to start 
the change in other samples of tin-plate. 

The X-radiograms of grey tin by A. J. Bijl and N. H. Kolkineijer show that 
grey tin crystallizes in the cubic system, and has a space-lattice of the diamond 
type with the edge of unit cube a—646 A. The three allotropes of tin are (i) grey 
tin, cubic tin, or a-tin ; (ii) ordinary tin, white tin, tetragonal tin, or j3-tin; ami 
(iii) the so-called rhombic or brittle tin, or y-tin. According to the X-radiograms of 
(von Simson, y-tin is hexagonal. The allotropic forms of tin with their transition 
points are indicated in Fig. 11, where the dotted lines represent the metastable 
states. This is summarized in the scheme : 

IS” 161° 232° 

Go a — Sn 0 t± Sny ^ Sn llqilld 

0. Mligge found tin above 161° to be crystallographieally the same as at ordinary 
p ln P-> an, l S. Nishikawa and G, Asahara found no change in the X-radiogram. 
.** Vt)a Hasslinger, E, Cohen, and H. M. Howe examined cases where tin dulled 
iff a certain way when pressed against bright cold-worked tin, e.g. tin-foil, inoculates 
1 with a similar dullness and the infected spots thus carry the infection to others 
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—slowly at ordinary temp., rapidly at higher temp. This is not a case of allotropic 
change. The bright tin is a case of crystalline distortion produced by work; the 
dulled state is a state of readjustment. The phenomena is thus a case of crystalline 
distortion and readjustment. CoW-worked metala are in a metastable condition 
owing to the production of a superficial deformed layer discussed by G. T. Beilby. 
E. B. Wold has also discussed the strain iZisea.se of tin. A. Thiel applied the term 
disglomeration to the crumbling of a reguline metal into a powder composed of 
email crystallites when the metal if attacked by a suitable reagent— e.g. tin rods 
which are allowed to stand in a soln. of stannous chloride which has been partially 
oxidized to stannic acid. 

In the tenth century The Book of the Best Things for the Knowledge of Mineral 
Substances by Ahu-T-Railian, 5 the sp&cific gravity of tin is stated to be 7-31, which 
is near the value accepted to-day. Another Arabian writer, Al-Khazini, in his 
Book on the Balance of Wisdom , written in the twelfth century, gave 7-32 for the 
sp. gr. An early determination by R. Boyle gave 7-320; and D. G. Fahrenheit, 
7-304 for Malacca tin, and 7-313 for English tin, D. Forbes gave 7-052 fur the 
sp. gr. of native tin from Bolivia; it contained about 79 per cent, of tin and 20 per 
cent, of lead. Data have been recorded by many observers. 0 For the cast metal, 
J. Brisson gave 7-291; P. van Muschenbrock, 7-295 ; L. B. G. de Morveau, 7-2914 ; 
J. Crichton, 7-278 at 15‘5° ; A. T. Kuplier, 7-2911 at 17° ; T. J. Hcrap&th, 7-5505- 
7-600 ; C. J. B. Karsten, 7-2905 ; G. Quincke, 7*267 at 0°; O. Brill and co-workers, 
7-290 at 1874° ; H. Kopp, 7-3043 ; L. Playfair and J. P. Joule, 7-306 at 3-9° ; 
W. II. Miller, 7-285-7-3043 ; C. F. Kammelsberg, 7-2759 ; J. Fold, 7-196 ; R. Mallet, 
7-291 ; E. Wiedemann, 7-25 ; W. Jagcr and II. Diesselhorst, 7*28 at 18° ; W. Cede, 
7-284; E. Cohen and E. Goldschmidt, 7-287 at 15°, etc. It. Hoffmann arid 
W. Stahl gave 7-312 at 0 o /4° for 99-8 per cent, tin, and 7-311 at 20°/4° in vacuo. 
The best representative value for ordinary tin may be taken at 7-28 at 18°. The 
Bp. gr. of tin obtained by metallic precipitation or by electrolysis the numbers are 
usually lower; thus, W. H. Miller gave 7-18; and C. F. Kammelsberg, 6-969-7*155 ; 
E. Cohen and E. Goldschmidt Bay that the low numbers are due to inclusions of 
mother-liquor with the crystals of tin. C. F. Kammelsberg gave 7-143 -7*166 for the 
metal reduced by hydrogen from stannous chloride, and after melting 7-310. 
C. J. 8t. 0. Deville gave 7-373 for the metal slowly cooled from the liquid state, and 
7-239 for the metal rapidly cooled. The sp. gr. of tin which has been hammered or 
rolled is usually higher. J. Brisson gave 7-299 ; A. Matthiessen, 7-294 at 12*8”; 
W. Spring found that, at 10°, impressed tin had a sp. gr. of 7-28C; after being 
once pressed for 3 weeks at 20,000 atm., 7-292; and twice pressed, 7-296. 

E. Jiinecke found tin which had been repeatedly compressed had a sp. gr. 7-32. 

F. C. A. H. Lantsberry gave 7-231 for the sp, gr. of the annealed metal, and 7-2827 
for the cold-worked metal. T. M. Lowry and R. G. Parker found the sp. gr. of 
tin en masse to be 7-2877, and for filings of the same metal 7-2784. They also 
found an increase in the vol. during partial annealing at 100°. G. W. A. Kahl- 
baum and E. Sturm found the sp. gr. of a tin rod to be 7-2932; when drawn to 
wire one mm. diameter, 7-2840 ; and when the wire was annealed for 10 mins, at 
200°, 7-2840. P. G. J. Gueterbock and G. N. Nicklin measured the effect of 
impurities on the sp. gr. of tin. F. Paur, and F. Nies and A. Winkelmann assumed 
that the ep. gr. of molten tin is greater than that of solid tin because the latter 
floated on the former. E. Wiedemann, and W. C. Roberts-Austen and T. Wrigbt- 
son, however, showed that the converse is true, the sp. gr. of the solid is less than 
that of liquid, and the floating is a result of convection currents in the molten 
metal. M. Topler showed that tin expands 2-8 per cent, on melting, and A. Hess 
found a 2-5 per cent, expansion. G. Quincke gave 7-144 for the sp. gr. of the molten 
metal at 230°; L. Playfair and J. P. Joule gave 6-934 ; and W. C. Roberts-Austen 
and T. Wrightson, 6-974-7-025. G. Vicentini and D. Omedei gave for the sp. g r - 
of solid tin at 232°, 7-1835 ; and of molten tin at 232°, 6*988. H. Endo found a 
change in vol. of 2-80 per cent, during the melting of tin. C. Benedicks measured 
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tlie Bp, gr. of molten tin. A. L. Day and co-workers found the Bp. gr. of the molten 
metal to be : 

250 d 300“ 500“ 700" 300° 1000° 1200° 1400" ]600° 

Sp. gr. 0-9B2 6-1)43 6*814 6G95 6*578 0 518 0 399 0*280 6*102 

R. Arpi obtained 6-94 at 255°, 6*87 at 360°, G-82 at 454°, and 0-76 at 536°; and 
C. E. Fawaitt, 7-00 at 234°, and 6*98 at 267°. T. R. Hogness gave for the sp. gr. 
of tin at 302°, 6*99 ; at 319°, 6*95 ; and at 396°, 6'89 ; and he represented the 
B p. gr. of the molten metal at 0° by 7-01--0-00074 (0—232°). 1\ Pascal and 

J. Joimiaux gave 64)8 for the sp. gr. of the liquid at the imp., 6*86 at 400°; 6*77 
at 600° ; 6*69 at 800° ; and 6*56 at 1000 3 ; M. Pliiss, 6-9C7 at 280° ; and the last- 
named said that the sp. gr. curve has a point of inflexion at 620° in one atm. press, 
of an inert gas. Observations on allotropie tin were made by A. Scliertcl, 

K. II. Richards, etc. For the sp. gr. of grey tin, H. Stockmeier gave 5*8466 at 18° ; 
A. Wigand, 5*85 ; and E. Cohen and J. Olie, 5*751 at 18°; and 5*768 at —163*3°. 
For white tetragonal tin, E. Cohen and J. Olie found 7*282 at 2574°; and 7*350 

at.163*3°, and calculated 7*647 at —273°. For rhombic tin, C. O. Trechmann 

gave 6*52-6*56 at 15*8°. The specific volume of ordinary tin at 20° was given 
as 0*1395 by A. Hess. K. Bornemann and P. ISiebe found that the sp. vol. up to 
900° is proportional to the temp.: 

409“ 474 s 623" f.74 w 602° 648° 075* 704° 

Sp. vol. 0-1462 O 1473 0*1479 0*1486 0*1490 0*1499 0*1501 0-1506 


The sp. vol, of tin computed from the 
workers is indicated in Fig. 12. There 
is an abrupt increase of about 5*5 per 
cent, of the vol. of the solid at the 
m.p. 231*9°. J. J. van Laar calculated 
for b of J. I). van der W'aals’ equation, 
h=0*00265 ; for a, Vfl—0-09, and for 
the valency attraction A, \/A— 38. 
R. N. Pease, M. L. Huggins, and 
W. H. Bragg calculated the atomic 
radius of tin to be 1*40 A. 


observed data by A. L. Day and co- 



Flo. 12.—Specific Volume of Tin. 


Tin is soft enough to be cut with a knife, but it files very badly because it chokes 
up the teeth of the file. Tin is softer than gold, and harder than lead. J. R. Ryd¬ 
berg 7 gave for the hardness of tin on Mohs’ scale 1*8, when that of lead is 1*5, and 
that of gold is 2*5. S. Bottone gave for the relative hardness of tin 0*0651 when 
that of gold was 0*0979, and that of lead 0*0570 ; T. Turner gave 2*5 for the 
relative hardness of tin when that of lead was 1*0, and that of copper 8*0 ; and 
C. A. Edwards, 9*0 when that of copper is 53. F. Auerbach gave 11 for the 
absolute hardness of tin. A. Kurth, F. Sauerwaid, C. A. Edwards, K. Ito, and 
Jeffries measured the hardness of tin. F. Sauerwaid and K. Kiudiaus gave 
for IWll’s hardness of tin, 40*2 at 17° ; 33*5 at 67° ; 27*5 at 117°; 21*4 at 166°; 
16*6 at 216°; 15*2 at 226°; and 14*3 at 231°. K. Honda and R. Yamada measured 
the abrasive hardness of tin. H. J. Coe gave for BrineU’s hardness of cast tin 5*2, 
and 5*0 for the metal annealed at 100°. Teats were also made by J. Okubo. 
P. Ludwik, and P. (1. J. Gueterbock and G. N. Nicklin measured the hardness 
of tin alloyed with various proportions of various metals. P. Ludwik also 
measured the hardness by the indentation method, and found that it varied 
^dh temp., exhibiting a point of inflexion between 150° and 200°, as shown in 
*Og. 13. P. Nicolardot showed that tin is hardened by hammering. T. K. Rose 
found the hardness of cast tin to be 4*0-4*2; tin rolled at —25° (ratio of thickness 
■ 13*0; the Bame after being 30 mins, at —20°, 14 0; after 30 mins, at 0°, 

af <*!r 1J hrs. at 14°, 1Q-O-10-5; after 20 hrs. at 13°, 6-5-6 6; and 24 hrs. at 
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15°, 4:5 ; tin rolled at 15°, 9-5-10-0; the same after being 97 days at ordinary 
temp., 4-5; and after 217 days at ordinary temp., 4*2; after being heated to 50° 
and quenched, 8-6 ; and after being heated to 100° and quenched, 5'2. These 

data show that the spontaneous annealing of tin 
occurs at ordinary atm. temp. The lower limit 
of annealing appears to be near 0°, for there is 
virtually no change after being half an hour at 
that temp. C. A. Edwards and M. A. Herbert 
gave 3-5 for the plasticity number when that of 
copper is 49'3. 

G. Quincke 8 gave 598-681-2 mgrms. per mm. 
for the surface tension of tin ; H. Sic.dentopf gave 
624 mgrms. per mm. in an atm. of carbon dioxide 
at 226°; L. L. Gruntnacli, 352-359 dynes per 
cm. ; S. W. Smith, 480 dynes per cm. ; and 
W. Hagemann for the surface tension in vacuo at 247°, 539-8 dynes per cm.; 
at 271°, 538-0 dynes per cm. ; at 346°, 534*8 dynes per cm. ; and at 398°, 533*9 
dynes per cm. T. R. Hogness gave for the surface tension, cr, of the molten tin : 

300° 350° 41)0° 450° 500 11 

a . • ■ . 626 622 618 614 610 dynes per cm. 

or at 6°, (r=531 — 0-080 (0—232). For the capillary constant, a 2 , H. Sicdentopf 
gave 17*87 sq. mm. at 226° ; G. Quincke, 19-43 sq. mm.; L. L. Grunmach, 10-87 sq. 
mm. ; S. W. Smith, 14-55-14-97 sq. mm.; and W. Hagemann, 15-74 sq. mm. at 
247°, and at 271°; 15-77 sq. mm. at 346°; and 15*83 sq. mm. at 398°. For the 
internal pressure of the solid, I. Traubc gave 68,700 megabars, or 10® dynes per 
sq. cm. J. II. Hildebrand and co-workers calculated relative values for the internal 
press, by different methods. D. Saito and K. Hayashi measured the fluidity of 
the metal for casting; and G. Subrahmanian, the viscosity of tin. M. von Wogau 9 
gave for the coeff. of diffusion, k , per sq. cm. per day of tin into mercury, &=d 53 
at 10-7° ; and R. Kremann and A. Hrasovec made observations on this subject. 
W. C. Roberts-Austen found £=4-65 at 500 3 for the diffusion of tin into gold; and 
A=3-18 at 500° for the diffusion of lead in tin. 0. Bauer and E. Piwowarsky 
studied the diffusion of molten tin in solid copper. 

Tin emits a peculiar smell when rubbed. This smell is not due to the metal, 
but to the organic substances—the fingers, for example—which come in contact 
with it. According to A. I. F. Levol, 10 tin is sonorous when a bar of the metal is 
struck. According to E. F. F. Chladni, the velocity of sound in tin is 2490 metres 
per sec. ; A. Masson gave 2640-4, and G. G. Gerosa, 2190 at 13°. J. Kleiber 
developed a relation between the. velocity of sound, the sp. ht., and the coeff. of 
linear expansion of solid metals, which was applicable to tin —vide copper. 
M. Pliiss found the viscosity of molten tin to be ^=--=001678 at 280°; 0-01664 at 
296°; 0-01421 at 357°; and 0-0311 at 389°. C. E. Fawsitt gave 0-0275 at 234° and 
0-0235 at 267°, and these numbers are probably too high. R. Arpi gave: 

255° 308° 360° 31KJ“ 454° 607° 536° 

v . . 0*0116 0-0108 0-0103 0 0100 0-0004 0-0002 0-0090 

D. Saito and K. Hayashi measured the fluidity of molten tin. N. Wcrigin and 
co-workers found the relation between the temp, and the velocity at which tin 
could be squeezed through a small opening. 

E. Janecke found that the press, required to produce the plAStic flow of tin 
through an aperture increases regularly with temp., and no discontinuity correspond¬ 
ing with the transformation of tetragonal into rhombic tin was observed, even after 
heating for a long time at 200°, and cooling slowly. The plastic flow of tin depends 
on its previous history, slowly cooled tin flows under a press, one-third as great as 
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that required to cause rapidly cooled cast tin to flow. The subject was studied 
by 0. Haase and E. Schmid, and M. Polanyi and E. Schmid. J. Smithson found 
that tin could be forced through cast iron much as water can be forced by press, 
through gold. C. J. Burton and W. Marshall 11 found that when the press, on tin 
is suddenly increased to 300 atm. the temp, rises 0’277°, and when the press, is 
released the temp, falls 0*264°. W. Spring reported that by great press, clean 
and dry tin filings can be welded to a block (cf. 1. 13, 18). 

T. W. Richards gave for the average Compressibility of tin at 20°, l-9xl0~® 

per mcgabar at 300 megabars press. L. H. Adams and co-workers gave 1*89 Xl0“® 
at atm. press., and 1-64x10”® at 10,000 megabars press, corresponding with a 
13 per cent, decrease when the press, changes from 0 to 10,000 megabars; and 
they represented the change in vol. which occurs between a press. p Q anc ^ V by 
—MxlO“ 4 +l-843xlO“ Q (p~ 7J 0 )+l , 27xlO“ 11 (p—p 0 ) 2 . E. Griineisen found the 
compressibility of tin at --190° to be 2-1x10“®; and at 16*2°, 3-1x10”®. 
P. W. Bridgman observed the compressibility #c=l*953xl0” 6 for extruded tin, 
and 1-701X10"* for cast tin at 30°; and at 75°, 2-011 XlO"" 6 and 1-737x10""®. 
He gave for the proportional change of compressibility with press., drc/Kdp, 
respectively Q-98xlO~ B and 0-60 xl0“" 5 here dttjdp— 26, and K~a in the formula 
for the volume change 8v~v(—ap-\~bp 2 ) t where p is expressed in kgrms. per sq. cm. 
H. J. Coe found the press, giving critical plasticity to be 1*08 tons per sq. in. for 
cast tin, and 1 -24^-1 -39 tons per sq. in. for tin annealed at 100°. P. G. J. Gueterbock 
and G. N. Nicklin measured the effect of impurities on the compressibility of tin. 

Tin can be rolled into very thin plates and the metal is then called Lin~foil t or 
silver-leaf. R. Granja said that a pound of tin can be rolled 11,000 to 14,000 sq. 
in. The ductility of tin comes between that of copper and that of platinum. 
P. Nicolardot 12 showed that tin can be hardened by hammering. Tin is most 
ductile at a temp, in the vicinity of 100°; and at about 200°, it becomes bo brittle 
that it breaks to pieces when hammered, and at that temp, it can be pulverized 
in a mortar. W. Rosenhain and D. Ewen found the temp, of brittle intercrystalline 
fracture to be 223° when the m.p. is 232°. 

The tensile strength of tin is low being about a ton per sq. in. H. J. Coe found 
1-31 tons to be the maximum load of annealed tin in tension; the elastic limit 
was 0-1 ton per sq. in. ; the elongation, 86 per cent. ; and the metal was reduced 
to a narrow wedge. G. W. A. Kahlbaum and E. Sturm said that tin cannot be 
drawn into wire, but it can be rolled into that form. L. B. G. de Morveau found 
that tin at 100° can be drawn into wire, but at that temp, the metal readily breaks ; 
a wire of 1 sq. mm. sectional area ruptured with a load of 3-5 kgrms. J. Dewar 
gave for the breaking stress of a rod of cast tin 0-2 in. in diameter, 200 lbs. at 15°, 
and 390 lbs. at —182°. The elongation before breaking is about the same at 15° 
as at —182°. J. Dewar found that the elastic rebound of a tin sphere at —1B2° 
is much greater than at 15°. P. Ludwik, and D. H. Ingall studied the effect of 
temp, on the tensile strength of tin. Although flexible, the metal is elastic only 
within certain narrow limits. A distinct elevation of temp, occurs during repeated 
bending, and the metal may become so hot that it cannot well be borne by the 
hand; both the cry of tin —vide supra —and the rise of temp, are attributed to 
the friction of the crystals on one another. B. MacNutt and A. Concilio found 
that a sensitive microphone attached to a test-piece of tin in a testing machine, 
showed that a noise occurred in the neighbourhood of the yield-point. 

G. Wcrtheim found the elastic modulus or Young’s modulus of tin to be 
4148 kgrms. per sq. mm. ; W. Voigt, 5410 kgrms. per sq, mm. ; H. Hess, 1700 
kgrms. per sq. mm. for the cast metal, and 4100 kgrms. per sq. mm. for the rolled 
metal; J. Kiewiet gave 4768 kgrms. per sq. mm. for the rolled metal. The best 
representative value may be taken as 4500 kgrms. per sq. mm. For Young's 
modulus at 15°, W. Sutherland gave 420 grins, per sq. cm. with the extremes 
277-4)13 grmfl. per sq, cm. A. Mallock found the ratio of Young’s modulus at 0“ 
to that at —273° to be 2-22. 0. Faust and G. Tammann gave 3400 kgrms. per 
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sq. mm. for the elastic limit of tin, i.e. the load at which the first markings appear 
on a polished surface examined microscopically ; and the highest elastic limit at 
which the metal begins to flow freely is 5480 kgrms, per sq. mm. A. H. Stuart 
showed that the elastic modulus, E^=0’22bQ, where Q denotes the number of 
calorics of heat per gram which would be absorbed by a rod in doubling the length 
under the action of heat alone. He also estimated that Q~Dcja t where I) denotes 
the sp. gr., 7-3 ; c, the sp. lit., 0 0559 ; and a, the coed, of linear expansion, 
2*234XlO 5 . Hence, Q=^l*83xI0 4 cals.; the calculated value ^--4*13xlO 3 
agrees with the observed 4*17xlO 3 kgrms. per sq. mm. The elastic after-effect 
with tin was investigated by H. Shoji. W. Sutherland gave for the rigidity or 
torsion modulus between 0° and 20° in grins, per sq. cm. 101) X 10 fl —157 x 10° 
with the mean value 135XlO” 6 at 15°, and for the ratio of the value at 100° to 
that at absolute zero, 0-638. F. Horton gave 1530; W. Voigt, 1730; and 
J. Kiewict, 1543 kgrms. per sq. mm. H. Shoji found that the relation between 
the time t occupied in applying the stress and the. torsion angle x can be represented 
by a; =■ e// a , or x~-a—b log f, where a, a, b , and c are constants. Poissan’s ratio, or 
the ratio of the lateral contraction to the longitudinal extension under the influence 
of a longitudinal stress, is 0-33. 0. Faust and G. Tarn maun measured the elastic 

limit as evidenced by the appearance of slip-bands 
in the crystals; W. E. Dalby, the elastic properties 
and plastic extension of tin ; elongation is not pro¬ 
portional to load, and contraction proceeds spon¬ 
taneously after the load is removed. R. IT. Greaves 
and J. A. Jones found the results indicated in Fig. 11 
for the notched bar impact test for tin. The curve 
-too° o° /oo° zoo° 300 ° falls uniformly and rapidly from 0° to — 1 CX)°; and it 

riQ. 14.—Impact Tests on a , ls0 faUs asi the temp, rises from 0“ to 190°; after 
Tin and Lead. that the fall is more rapid. There is ail inflection in 

the curve at about 16°, and one between 160° and 200°. 
P. W. Bridgman, and E. von Gomperz measured the elastic properties of single 
crystals of tin; and P. G. J. Guoterbock and G. N. Nicklin, the effect of 
impurities on the elastic properties of tin. 

The coeff. of the linear thermal expansion of tin was found by P. S. Laplace 
and A. L. Lavoisier 13 to be 0*0 4 194~0*0 4 217 ; by L. B. G. de Morveau, 0-0 4 216 ; 
by J. K. Horner, 0-0 4 209 ; by J. F. Daniell, 0-0 4 177 ; by H. Knpp, 0-0 4 226 between 
12° and 40°, and (H) 4 233 between 16° and 99°; by A. Matthiossen, 0*0 4 2290 
between 0° and 1(X)°; by F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson, 0*0 4 2717 between 0° and 
100°; and by II. Fizeau, 0*0 4 2234 at 40°, and 0*0 4 2269 at 50° ; E. Gruneisen found 
the coeff. of linear expansion of tin O-0 4 2257 between “-183° and 16°, and 0*0 4 2703 



between 18° and 100°; P. W. Bridgman gave the proportional change of the 
thermal expansion, a, with press., p, to be —dajadp— 1*92x10" 5 for extruded tin, 
and 1*19 X10 -5 for cast tin. For the coeff. of the cubic expansion of tin, H. Kopp 
gave 0*0 4 70 between 9° and 72°. G. Vincentini and D. Omodei found that the 
coeff. of cubical expansion of the solid metal near the in.p. is 0*0 3 114, and that 
of the liquid near the m.p. 0*0 4 689. A. Matthiessen found for the voh, v, of tin 
at 0° between 0° and 100°, »=v 0 (l +0*00006100+0 000000078902). p. Glatzel 
found that a decimetre rod expanded 0*002212 mm. per degree. R. Hoffmann 
and W. Stahl gave 0 0 4 957 for the coeff. of cubical expansion of tin between 0° 
and 480°. 

If the thermal conductivity of silver be 100, C. M. Despretz 14 found that of tin 
to be 31*2 ; F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson, 42-2 ; and E. Wiedemann and R. Franz, 
14*5. In absolute units, G. Kirchhofl and G. Hauaemann gave 0*1528 at IS 0 ; 
IT. F. Weber, 0-1446 at 0° ; G. Wiedemann, 0*153 at 18°; A. Berget, 0*151 at 15°; 
M, O’Day, 0-1575 at 25°; L. Lorenz, 0*1528 at 0°, and 0*1423 at 100°; and 
G. H. Lees, 0*157 at 18°, and 0*195 at -170° ; G. Glage found 0*149 at 35°; and 
he gave 0*378 for what he called the temperature conductivity at 35°. M. Jakob 
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gave 0-19 at —190°; 0-155 at 0°; 0-15 at 100°; and 0-145 at 200°. According to 

S. Konno, the effect of temp, is shown by the following data : 

18“ 108“ 125" 20#’ 21)2" 417" 408' 

Host conductivity . 0-157 0-151 0-148 0-143 0 081 0-079 0-078 

Solid. Liquid. 

This shows that the thermal conductivity of solid tin decreases with rise of temp, 
up to the m.p.; there is then an abrupt fall, and the conductivity of the liquid tin 
decreases but slightly with rise of temp. W. B. Brown made analogous measure¬ 
ments and obtained 0-1428 at 50° ; 0-1404 at 102° ; and 0-1297 at 209". E. H. Hall 
deduced the thermal conductivity from the electronic hypothesis. S. Laussana 
showed that at 1300 atm. press., the thermal conductivity of tin is O’!)9 per cent, 
larger than its value at one atm. press.; and at 2600 atm., 1-93 per cent, larger. 
The average cocff. of thermal conductivity up to 2600 atm. press, was 0*0 5 719 with 
the press, expressed in kgrms. per sq. cm. 1\ W. Bridgman gave 0-0 4 122 up to 
.12,000 kgririci. per sq. cm. press; he also examined the thermal conductivity of 
single crystals. 

i‘. L. Jiulong and A. T. Petit 35 found the specific heat of tin to be 00514; 
H. V, Uegnault found 0*055 between 0° and 100°; C. (J. Person, 0-05623 between 
0 L1 and 100"; W. Jiiger and H. Diesselhorst, 0-0523 at 18°, and 0-0564 at 100° ; 
W. Yuigt, 0*0551 between 19 c> and 99° ; P. Schiibcl, 0-0556 between 18° and 100°, 
and 0-0582 between 18 C and 200° ; It. Ewald, 0-0541 at 18°, and 0*0467 at —1.35° 
AV. A. Tihlcn, 0-0577 between 15 J and 180°, and 0-0499 between 15° and —182°; 
II. Schimpif, 0*0556 between 17° and 100°, and 0-0488 between 17" and —190"; 
II. Bohn. 0-0518 between 18° and —79°, and 0-0486 between —79° and —186°; 

T. AV. ltichards and F G. Jackson, 0*0502 between 20° and —188°; J. Dewar, 
0*0286 between —196° and —253°; L. ScliUtz, 0*0541 between 20“ and —79°, 
and 0 0550 between 20° and 100° ; F. A. Waterman, 0*05453 between 24° and 
.100°; AV. Louguinmc, 0 05374 at 100°; A. Bartoli and E. Stracciati, 0*05555 
between 100“ and 115° referred to water at 15°; F. Glasser, 0-055176 at 102°, 
0*0502863 at 165-9° : and 0*114950 at 260“; E. II. and E. Griffiths, 0-0536 at 0° 
and 0-0569 at 98° ; and C. Forch and P. Nordmoyer, 0-0530 between 14° and 
—190°. AV. Spring gave 0*05506 between 21° and 109°, 0-05876 between 16° and 
197°, ami 0 05716 between 24 J and 169°. He also gave for molten tin, 0-0637. 
J. Pionclion represented the sp. ht. of tin at 0° by c—0-061293—O-O 4 2O94820 
d~O-O 7 l,G39980 2 ; and for the sp. ht. of molten tin between 237*7°, the m.p., and 
1100°, 14-375+0 61290—0-0 4 l0470 2 |-0-0 7 1O340 3 ; and E. Bede gave c-0-0500 
-(-0*0000440 for solid tin. I. Iilaka found for solid tin, 0-0662 at the m.p., and 
0*0615 for liquid tin at the same temp.; J. Pionchon gave 0-0580 for molten tin 
at 250", and 0*0758 afc 1100°; C. G Person, 0-0637 between 250° and 350°. 
A. Eucken gave for liquid tin at the m.p., C J; —6-90, and for the solid, C r J> =7-0, 
so that the sp. ht. of solid and liquid tin at the m.p. are nearly the same. 
J. N. Bronsted gave at —193° for white tin 0-0390, and for grey tin 0-0319 ; and 
between 0° and 20°, 0-0538 for white tin and 0*0496 for grey tin. W. H. Kodebush 
found J. N. Bronsted’s values rather low, A. Wigaud gave for white tin between 
0 and 15 J , 0*052, and 0*050 for grey tin. H. E. Schmitz gave 5-91 for the atomic 
h ea t at —85°, and G-57 at 60°; J. Dewar’s value is 3*41 between —196° and 
- 253°. F. Lange gave for the at. ht. of grey and white tin : 

Grey. White. 

Ahs. tomp. . 31*5° 92-5° 283^7° 22-4° 66-7° 10M° 286-r 

At. heat , 0 599 1*675 4 42 613 127 4 06 5 40 6 27 

L- D. Eastman made estimates of the thermal energy of the electrons in tin. 

J lie melting point of tin was stated by G. A. Erman 18 to be 222-5°; J. Crichton 
gave 238°; A. T. Kupffcr, 230 p ; L. B. G. de Morveau, 267°; J. F. Daniell, 228°; 
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F. Rudbcrg, 228 5° ; C. C. Person, 232*7° with an air thermometer, and 235° with 
a mercury thermometer ; A. van Riemsdijk, 228'5 D ; F. Nies and A. Winkelmann, 
and G. Vincentini and D. Omodei, 226-5°; C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville, 
231*91°; E. Cohen and E. Goldschmidt, 231°; K. Scheel, 231-85°; H. L. Cal¬ 
endar, 231-9°; G, Hindrichs, 231*5°; W. R. Mott, 231-8°; E. H. Griffiths, 
232*03° ; L. Holbom and F. Henning, 231*83°--231’88°; L. I. Dana and P. D. Foote, 
231*9°; and L. H. Adams and J. Johnston, 231*84°. C. W. Waidner and 

G. K. Burgess gave 231*85°-231*99° for the commercially pure metal. Numbers 
between 231° and 233° were found by G. J. Petrenko, A. G. C. Gwyer, R. Lorenz 
and D. Plumbridge, R. Vogel, N. Parravano and P. de Cesaris, W. von Lepkowsky, 
A. Bucher, A. Stoffel, L. Donsky, D. Mazzotto, A, P. Schleicher, K. Lewkonja, 
8. F. Schemtschuschny and S. W. Belynsky, F. Giolitti and G. Tavanti, E. 8. Shep¬ 
herd and E, Blough, E. Isaac and G. Tammann, W. J. van Heteren, I). P. Smith, 
P. BogaderofF, G. Grube, N. S. Kurnakoff and N, I. Stcphanoff, R. S. Williams, 

G. Voss, C. H. Mathewson, P. N. Degens, W. Geurtler, and 
W, Biltz and W. Macklenburg. A circular of the Bureau of 
Standards for 1919 gave 231-9° as the best representative 
value; and W. Guertler and M. Pirani, 232°. L. Losana 
represented the relative changes in the vol. of tin during 
melting by the curve, Fig. 15. H. Endo said that there is 
a 2-80 per cent, change in vol. during solidification. An 
increased press, raises the m.p. of tin as it does with sulphur. 
The rise of temp, per atm. is about +0*003275°. 

G. Tammann gave for the effect of press, on the m.p., 
0*00216 (p—1) when the press, is expressed in kgrms. per sq. 
cm., or, if 6 m denotes the m.p., tf0 m /rfp=0*0022° per kgrm. per sq. cm. ; and 
expressing the press, in atm., L. H. Adams and J. Johnston found the m.p. of 
tin at different press, to be : 

Pressure 1 500 750 1000 1490 2000 atm. 

M.p . 230-61° 232-26° 233 09° 233-89° 235-47° 237-18° 

This is in agreement with the linear rule 80—0-003275p. Introducing C. C. Person’s 
datum for the latent heat (14*25 cals, per gram) and G, Vincentini and D. Omodei’s 
for the change in vol. on melting (0*003894 c.c. per gram)., the observed value 
dd m /dp=0*00328 per atm. agrees closely with the value 0*00334 calculated from 
Clapeyron’s equation (1- 9, 4). The result means that the m.p. of tin is raised 
3*28° per 1000 atm. increased press. If the liquid phase is free to escape, so that 
the press, acts only on the solid phase, the m.p. is greatly lowered by the press, 
whether the substance expands or contracts on melting. J. Johnston showed 
that if Q denotes the latent heat of fusion per gramme ; D, the sp. gr. at the m.p.; 
and T m , the absolute m.p.; then the press, necessary to melt a substance at the 
absolute temp. T is <f>=- 95*l(JDlog (T^jT), and for tin, P m =505°; <2=14*1 ; and 
^=2200 atm. at 27° or 300° K. E. Janecke verified this result. P. R. Heyl 
found the m.p. was raised not more than 2° when a Btrong electric current was 
passing through the metal. R. Lorenz and W. Herz studied the relation between 
the m.p. and the critical temp. ; G. von Hevesy, the break-down of the space- 
lattice during melting; and W. R. Fielding, the polymerization of liquid and solid 
tin. 'P. H. Dowling observed that audible clicks occur when tin cools in a glass 
vessel; the phenomenon is accompanied by electrical effects and is considered to 
be a triboelectrical phenomenon. P. G. J. Gueterbock and G. N. Nicklin measured 
the effect of impurities on the m.p. of tin. 

According to E. Demarpay, 17 a considerable volatilization of tin takes place in 
vacuo at 360°. A. Schuller, however, said that E. Demar 9 ay T s metal must have 
been impure because no perceptible volatilization was observed at a red heat in 
vacuo. According to F. Krafft, tin is very difficult to volatilize and in this respect 
approaches carbon and silicon; no appreciable volatilization occurs at 110C 
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in a quartz bulb in vacuo. A. Schuller, indeed, said that tin is more difficult to 
volatilize than gold, but H. Moisaan distilled tin at a lower temp, than gold; and 
H. Moisaan and A. J. P. CTFarrelley found that when an alloy of lead, tin, and 
copper is heated in an electric furnace, the lead and copper can be distilled off leaving 
the tin as a residue. For the separation of tin and lead by distillation in vacuo, 
vide lead. H. Moissan and P. Watanabe place these metals in the order of their 
volatility: lead, silver, copper, tin—the last being the least volatile. According 
to E. Ticde and F. Fischer, tin can be readily distilled when heated in the cathode- 
light vacuum. They found that with the purest samples of commercial tin, a 
deposit of tin sulphide formed on the cold walls of the glass tube, which was at first 
brass-yellow in colour, finally becoming dark brown to black. Pure tin, prepared 
from stannic chloride, did not give this deposit; but a short exposure to the atm. 
of the laboratory is sufficient for some tin sulphide to be formed. W. G. Duffield 
measured the velocity of evaporation of molten tin. C. Zengelis considered 
he proved that tin can volatilize at ordinary temp. G. W. A. Kahlbaum could 
distil ODly traces of tin in vacuo at 1430°; E. Tiede and E. Bimbrauer said that tin 
volatilizes at 880° in vacuo, and H. von Wartenberg that, at 2130°, tin does not 
volatilize rapidly enough to enable its vap. density to be measured. T. Carnelley 
and W. C. Williams said that the boiling point of tin is between 1450° and 1600°; 
this is much too low. H. F. Wiebe’s formula gives an equally poor result. J. J. van 
Laar estimated the b.p. of tin at atm. press, to be 2440°. H. C. Greenwood gave 
2270 u for the b.p. of tin ; J. A. M. van Liempt, 2218° ; O. B-uff and B. Bergdahl, 
2270 ; and W. II. Mott, 2270°. J. J. van Laar estimated the critical temperature 
of tin to be 3730°, and the critical pressure* 650 atm. O. Ruff and co-workers 
found the vapour pressure of tin to be: 

2005° 2045“ 2160’ 2190° 2105“ 2270’ 

Vap. press. . . 126 17B 372 485 502 755 mm. 

H. C. Greenwood gave 101 mm. at 1970°; 262 mm. at 2100° ; and 760 mm. at 
2270°. The vap. press, curve given by J. A. M. van Liempt is logioP 
——18680T~i+7'5 ; and for the sublimation curve, log 10 p= — lOOSOT^+S^. 
J. H. Hildebrand 18 gave for the vap. press, curve of tin, logp=—144442 1 “ 1 +7-85 
+log 4-6 mm.; and J. Johnston, log p=— lblOOr^+S Sa, calculating the b.p. 
to be: 

10'® 10 1 ID' 1 ' 1 10 50 100 760 mm. 

Boiling point , 1010 1130 1270 1440 1600 1850 1040 2260 

W. Herz studied some regularities in the vap. press, of tin and other elements. 
C. C. Person found for the latent heat ol fusion* 14-252 Cals. ; F. Rudberg, 
13-314 Cals.; W. Spring, 14-651; D. Mazzotto, 13-617 ; J. Guinchant, 14*3 Cals. ; 
J. Pionchon, 14*6 ; and F. W. Robertson, 14 05 ; J. W. Richards calculated 1712 
Cals, for the atomic heat of fusion. J. A. M. van Liempt gave 85*55 Cals, for the 
heat of vaporization ; and for Trouton’s constant, 34-34. A. Heuglein computed 
0-132 Cal. for the mol. heat of evaporation. The atomic entropy of tin was 
calculated by G. N. Lewis and co-workers to be 11*17 Cals, per degree at 25“; 
and E. D. Eastman estimated 11*5-14*1 Cals, per degree. The former obtained 
for grey tin 9-23 Cals, per degree. 

The refractive index, and the absorption index of tin by P. Drude, 1 ® and 
G. Quincke are: 

Solid. Molten. 

I t . . 431 

nelractive index . * 0*96 

Absorption index . . 2-05 

Reflecting power , .52-3 

A. EL Aster found a refractive index 0*396 and absorption coeff. 1*46, for the molten 
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metal. The percentage reflecting power, R , of tin is indicated above. 
W. W. Coblentz found : 

A 1*0 2 0 4 0 70 JO-O 120ju 

R 54 61 72 Bl 84 85 per cent. 

Observations were made by E. Conroy, and F. H. de la Provost aye and E. F. Desains. 
H. von Wartenberg gave 7‘48 for the index of refraction for light of wave¬ 
length 0’589 /l i ; 5*25 for the absorption coeff.; and 8 2 for the reflecting power. 
A. K. Aster found the optical properties of tin from its m.p. to 500° are independent 
of the temp. A. Gliira calculated the atomic refraction of tin in stannous chloride 
to be 29-98 from the jx-fonnula, and 15-70 from the /^-formula; and for tin in 
tin methide, 35*73 ; and in tin etliide, 26*30 from the /x-formula. J. II. Glad¬ 
stone calculated the at. refraction of tin to be 18-6-27-0. A. Haagen found the 
refraction equivalent (fi— 1)/D=0-1.686 ; and the sp. refractory power 19*89. E. van 
Aubel gave 1*66 for the index of refraction of tin in its salts. M. Faraday found 
thin films of. tin depolarized and rotated a ray of polarized light, as was also the case 
with thin films of gold. 

N. R. Campbell 20 found ordinary tin to be feebly radioactive ; but not so with 
the purified metal. W. H. Bragg gave 3-37 for the stopping power of tin for the 
a rays ; J. Crowther gave for the absorption coefF., /x, for the jS-rays, /*//)—9-46 ; 
and A. S. Russell and F. Soddy for the y-rays from radium, fifl) - 0281 ; from 
uranium, 0*341 ; from thorium-7), 0-236; and from mesothorium, 0*305. 
N. Ahpiad studied the absorption of the hard y-rays by tin. The mean absorption 
coeff., /x/D, of tin for the X-rays with tin as absorber : 

Radiator . Or Fo Co Ni Cu 7,r\ As Be Ag 

H)D . 714 472 392 328 272 225 132 1)2 10 

A. H. Compton studied the absorption of X-rays by tin. 1). Hurmuzcsca found 
the sp. absorption of the X-rays by tin is greater than with aluminium, and 
smaller than with lead, iron, or silver. 0. G. Barkla and A. E. M. M. Dallas measured 
the energy of the corpuscular radiation from tin bombarded by X-rays. W. J. Rus¬ 
sell, and II. L. Vanzetti studied the action of tin on photographic plates. 
W. Ramsay and J. F. Spencer made tests on the photoelectric action of a number 
of metals in air at atm. press., and arranged them in the order A], Mg, Zn, Sri, Cd, 
Pb. . . . ; and K. Herrmann, in tlie order Al, Zn, Mg, Sn, Bi, Cd, Pb, . . . 

G. Reboul, M. de Broglie, G. A. Dima, T. C. Sutton, and A. E. Hennings and 
W. H. Kadcsch examined the selective photoelectric action of tin. T. C. Sutton 
developed a relation between the photoelectric effect and the at. lit. R. Hamer 
found the limiting frequency of the photoelectric effect to be A=3185±55. 
N. Piltschikoff said that tin emits positive Moser rays* 

Tin salts do not furnish a flame spectrum in the ordinary sense of the term. 
W. F. Barrett 21 observed scarlet and green parts at the place where the hydrogen 
flame comes in contact with tin. G. Salet found that soln. of tin salts communicate 
to the hydrogen flame a blue colour which was ascribed to the oxide. Near the 
centre of the flame there are two concentric rings ; the inner one with a blue colour 
is attributed to chlorine, with bromine the colour is green, and with iodine, yellow. 
The spectrum is continuous. The outer ring is carmine-red. 0. Schmatolla 
obtained a bluish-white flame by holding a porcelain or glass rod moistened with a 
cone, hydrochloric acid soln. of tin—antimony does not interfere, but arsenic docs. 
A. Gouy, W. N. Hartley, 0. Vogel, W. von der Seipen, 0. de Wattcville, and 
J, M. Eder and E. Valenta studied the spectrum in the oxyhydrogen and other 
flames. The spark spectrum of tin was examined by D. Alter, A. J. Angstrom, 
R. Arnolds, L. de Boisbaudran, W. von Bolton, J. C. McLennan and co-workers, 
M. Kimnra, R. Capron, E. Demarjay, A. Ditte, J. M. Eder and E. Valenta, F. Exner 
and E. Haschek, H. Finger, A. de Graraont, C. E. Gissing, A. Hagenbach and 

H. Konen, F. Handke, W, N. Hartley and co-workers, W. Huggins, C. 0. Hutchins 
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and E. L. Holden, A. Kalahnc, C. Keller, H. Konen and H. Finger, G. Kirchhoff, 
J. N. Lockyer, A. Masson, W. A. Miller, S. R. Milner, H. W. Morse, J. Parry and 
E. Tucker, J. Pliickcr, F. R. Robinson, B. de la Roche, G. Salet, V. Schumann, 
R. Thalen, C. de Watt e vil! c, C. Wheatstone, J. A, Carroll, G. A. Hemsalech and 
A. de Gramont, etc. The most marked lines in the spark spectrum are shown in 
Fig. Hi—the orange-yellow line 6453; the yellow line 5759 ; the yellowish-green lino 
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Fig. 16.—The Spark Spectrum of Tin. 


5632/?; the green lines 5589, 5563, and 5331 ; and an indigo-blue line 4525a. The a- 
and /Mines are characteristic. If the spark be intensified with a Leyden jar, the lines 
5589 and 5563 appear stronger than 5632 and 4525. There are a number of lines 
in the ultra-violet. F. Exncr and E. Haschek give for the most intense lines in the 
spark spectrum 6452*00, 4585*80, 4524*90, 3801*32, 3262*42, 3175*15, 2863-33, and 
284010. The arc spectrum of tin has been studied by If. Kayser and C. Runge, 
T. Rovds, F. M. Walters, S. K. Mitra, J. C. McLennan and co-workers, H. Crew and 
R. Tatnall, R. Arnolds, L. Arons, O. H. Bos quin, G. A. Hemsalech and 
A. de Gramont, R. A. Porter, F. Exncr and E. IJaschek, W. GalJenkamp, B. Huber, 
and J. M. Edcr and E. Valent a. According to F. Exncr and E. Haschck, the 
most intense lines in the arc spectrum are : 4524*90, 3801*19, 3330-80, 3262-50, 
3175-16, 3034*25, 3009*33, 2803-53, and 2840*17. The sensitiveness of the spectral 
lines were studied by F. Brasack, and A. de Gramont; the enhanced lines, by 
M. Kimura and G. Nakamura, and J. Steinhausen ; the influence of self-induction , 
by G. A. Hemsalech, G. Bcrndt, E. Neculcca, and B. Huber; the influence of 
•pressure, by W. J. Humphreys ; the influence of the intensity of the electric 
current, by P. Joye ; and the influence of a magnetic field , the Zeeman effect, by 
P. Zeeman, A. A. Michclson, P. Zonta, P. A. van der Harst, and J. E. Purvis ; 
and the Stark effect, by II. Nagaoka and Y. Sugiura. The band spectrum was 
examined by A. Mitscherlich, G. Salet, G. D. Liveing and J. Dewar, W. Jevons, 
W. von der Seipen, R. J. Strutt, etc.; and the absorption spectrum of the vapour 
of tin was studied by J. N. Lockyer and W. C. Roberts-Austen, E. O. Hulburt, 
J. C. McLennan and co-workers, R. V. Zumstein, J. G. Fraync and A. W. Smith, 
A. L. Narayan and K. R, Rao, and W. Grotrian. The vapour exhibits a strong 
absorption in the blue, and a feeble one in the red. W. Grotrian found 
absorption lines for A =^3009--2, 2963-4, and 2706*6 for the vapour of tin at 1050°. 
R. V. Zumstein studied the regularities in the spectral linCvS of tin. J. For mane k 
showed that tin saltB in soln. give no absorption spectrum, and they do nut react 
with alkanna tincture ; but they do give a characteristic absorption with brasiline. 
•1- K. Robertson studied the spectrum of tin vapour in the electrodeless discharge 
tube. The ultra-violet spectrum was studied by G. D. Liveing and J. Dewar, 
R. J. Lang, W. A. Miller, J, M. Eder, L. and E. Bloch, and H. Deslandres ; and 
the ultra-red spectrum, by H. Becquerel, V. P. Lubovich and E. M. Pcaren, 
and H. M. Randall. The series spectrum was investigated by P. G. Nutting, 
II. Sponer, P. Klein, A. Fowler, N. K. Sur and R. K. Sharma, R. Arnolds, 
L. Janicki, J. C. McLennan and co-workers, F. Hund, A. E. Iluark and 
R. L. Chenault, J, A. Carroll, and T. van Lohuizen. The last-named found six 
series with the variable terms given by N/(m-\- 1-651630-— 657-42A -1 ) 2 , and three 
series with the variable terms given by N/( m+1*384406 +446*70A”“ 1 ) 2 . S. Smith 
studied the spectrum of electrically exploded tin wire. 

P. Lewis found that the vapour of tin is not luminescent under the influence 
Of cathode rays. M. Kimura and G. Nakamura 22 studied the cathodic spectrum of 
tin iu a vacuum tube with an aluminium anode, G. Shearer studied the electronic 
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emission of tin under the influence of the X-rays ; and A. C- Foley, the spectrum 
after exposure to ultra-violet light, and to X-rays, The high frequency spectrum 
or the X-ray spectrum of tin has been investigated by H. KulenkampfE, H. Robin¬ 
son, E. C. Stoner, B. B. Ray, K. Lang, S. K. Mitra, A. Leide, B. Walter, N. Bohr 
and D. Coster, A. H. Compton, E. Friman, M. de Broglie, H. G. J. Moseley, etc. 
In the A+cries, W. Duane and co-workers, A. Leido, M. Siegbahn and co-workers, 
K. Chamberlain, F. K. Richtmyer, S. M. J. Alleh, J. M. Cork and B. R. Stevenson 
found, in Angstrom or 1O~ 0 cm. units, a 2 a'—0-49385, a^a—0-48947 ; and 0*42, 
D. Coster, E. Hjalmar, and M. Siegbahn gave for the L-series, c^a';—3*60108; 
a 1 a=3 , 59218 ; =3-37792 ; 3-16284 ; ^8-2-99493; j8 4 u==3-337 ; and 

JS 3 i^“ 3 , 29768. C. G. Barkla and A. E. M. M. Dallas studied the energy of the 
AT-radiations; Y. Niahina, the L-radiations. A. H. Compton, S. J. M. Allen, 
F. W. Warburton and F. K. Richtemyer, studied the absorption coeff. of tin for 
the X-raye; E. A. Owen and co-workers, the X-rays ; and R. Berthold, the 
relation between the photographic and ionizing effects of the X-ray radiation from 
tin. H. R. von Traubenberg found the range of the a-ravs in tin is 29-4 X 10~ 4 cm. 
J. E. P. Wagstaff gave v= 2-24 x 10 12 for the vibration frequency of tin. 

A. Coehn and A. Curs 23 studied the contact electricity of tin for quartz, and 
glass. The electrical conductivity of tin is about one-seventh that of silver, for 
A. C. Becquerel found that if the conductivity of silver is 100, that of tin is 14*01, 
and A. Matthiessen, 11*05. Measurements were also made by L. Weiller, 
F. A. Schulze, N. J. Stepanoff, H. F. Weber, II. Ihle, G. Kirchhoff and G. Hausc- 
mann, etc. J, R. Benoit gave 87,400 mhos at 0°; L. Lorenz, 93,500 mhos ; A. Ober- 
beck and J. Bergmann gave 87,260 mhos at 0°, and 60,910 mhos at 100°; and 
W. Jager and H. Diesselhorst gave 88,200 mhos at 18°, and 65,300 at 100° ; J. Dewar 
and J. A. Fleming’s results, calculated by II. Dickson, gave : 

-78“ 0* 01-4O* ]7ir 

Mhos . 204,000 114,000 76,600 54,800 42,300 



Fig. 17.- -Electrical Resistance 
of Tin, 


G. Vassura found a conductivity of 44,900 mhos 
of the solid at the m.p. 226*5°, and 21,100 mhos 
for the liquid metal at the same temp. P. Muller 
found 19,800 mhos at 358°, and 15,100 mhos at 
860°. O. Jaamaa and Y. E. G. Leinberg measured 
the conductivity of powdered tin mixed with 
various non-conducting powders, W. vod Siemens 
noted an abrupt decrease in the conductivity of 
tin during melting. E. F. Northrup and V. A. 
Suydam’s observations on the variation of the 
electrical resistance -micro-ohms per c.c.—with 
temperature are plotted in Fig. 17. They found : 


n . 


225* 

22-00 


300° 

49-44 


400° 

62-00 


500° 

54-62 


600° 

57*22 


700° 

59-88 


750“ 

01-22 


Just before fusion, the resistance is 22 microhms, and just after fusion, 47-4 microhms. 
F. A. Schulze gave 0 , 0 4 13048 for the sp. electrical resistance of tin. J. Dewar and 
J. A. Fleming represented their measurements of the electrical resistance at a temp.j 
0 °, between—100° and0° by A=ft o (l-f-OOO5O90); L. Cailletet andE. Bouty, between 
—85° and 0°, by R = R 0 (1-f-0*004240) ; W. Jager and H. Diesselhorst, between 18° 
and 100°, A—A 0 ( 1+004650); and G. Viccntini and D, Omodei, between 0° and 
226*5°, A^A o (1+O-OO49510+O*O b 854402+o*O 8 350»). F. A. Schulze gave for the 
sp. resistance of the solid at the m.p., 21*7 x 10”® # and of the liquid 47*8 X10~ 6 , and 
he noted no discontinuity in the curve for allotropic tin at 161°. H. K. Onnes and 
co-workers, and C. A. Crommelin found that the resistance of tin decreases normally 
with falling temp, down to —269*2° or 3*8° K, and when the resistance suddenly 
becomes immeasurably small, the metal becomes a super-conductor. 8. Smith 
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measured the electrical resistance ol tin vapour; 6. J. Bizoo and H. K. Onnes, 
stretching or pressure lowers the temp, at which the resistance disappears, 
p. W. Bridgman found the following relative values for the resistance at different 
temp.; and also the pressure coefE. of the resistance : 

O' 25“ 60° 75° 100' 

Resistance . . . 1 0000 1-1080 1-2179 1-3306 1-4473 

10 kgrm. . -00,1044 -0-0,1055 -0-0,1062 -0*0,1064 -0-0,1062 

Press, coeff.] 12,000 kgrms. -0-0,833 -0 0,836 -0 0,839 - 0-0,841 -0-0,844 

(Average . -0-0,9204 -0 0,9280 -0-0,9357 -0-0,9434 -0*0,9510 

B. Beckman gave —0*0 6 92 for the average press, coelf. at 0°, and P. W. Bridgman 
— 0-0 4 1044. E. D. Williamson studied this subject. L. Grunmach and F. Weidert 
measured the effect of a magnetic field on the resistance of tin. L. Guillet and 
M. Ballay found the electrical resistance of tin was not increased by cold work. 
W. H. Preece found 12*8d 1,# for the current strength necessary to melt a tin wire 
d mm. diameter. P. G. J. Gueterbock and G. N. Nicklin measured the effect of 
impurities on the electrical conductivity of tin ; and Y. E. G. Lemberg, the electrical 
resistance of finely powdered tin mixed with marble, sulphur, pumice, etc. 

O. Jaamaa and Y. E. G. Leinberg measured the electrical conductivity of finely 
powdered tin. A. Stein discussed a relation between the m.p. and the electrical 
resistance of tin and other metals ; Z. A. Epstein, the relation of the electrical 
conductivity and the periodic law ; and A. T. Waterman, the theory of electrical 
conduction. 

According to R. D. Kleeman and W. Fredrickson, tin acquires a magnetic 
charge when immersed in distilled water. N. A. Hesehus, showed that in a closed 
circuit with hot and cold tin, a current flows from the hot to the cold part. The 
Seebeck effect or thermoelectric force of the iron-tin couple was found by C. G. Knott 
to be —0-001 volt per degree difference of temp. ; and for the lead-tin couple , K. Noll 
found —0-067 microvolt at 50°; and J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming, with the one 
junction at 0°, and the other junction at 8 °: 

9 a . . 100-1° 50-5“ 12-4° -2° -11-7° -64° -100-9” -208-8° 

E.m.f. . . 570 340 50 0 -80 - 240 -260 -440 

w. Haken, and P. G. Tait measured the Seebeck effect of the tin-lead couple. For 
the tin-platinum couple , W. Jager and E. Diesselhorst, and E. Rudolfi, gave 0-42 
millivolt; J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming, 0*45 millivolt; K. Noll, 0-40 millivolt; 
W. II. Steele, 0-41 millivolt; H. Pclabon, 517 microvolts; and E. Wagner, 0*44 
millivolt. A. Smite and J. Spiiyman found that with an iron-tin couple , the transi¬ 
tion point of tin was indicated by a sharp break in the curve at 200-2°; and with the 
copper-tin couple , at 200*5°. With the tin-silver couple , R. Rathjen found an e.m.f. 
of —2-57 microvolts. C. Benedicks found the thermoelectric force of ordinary 
white tin against copper to be —3 microvolts, while the value for grey tin is positive. 

P. W. Bridgman examined the thermoelectric force of single crystals. T. R. Har¬ 
rison found for the solid-liquid tin couple at the m.p., 0-6 millivolt. P. H. Dowling 
measured the contact e.m.f. of nickel with solid and molten tin. H. K. Onnes and 
co-workers studied the effect of low temp, on the Hall effect; and L. J. Neuman, 
the effect of the crystalline texture, P. Cermak found that the thermoelectric 
force and the Peltier effect with the tin-constantin couple does not change with 
the melting of the tin. E, Edlund measured the Peltier effect between copper 
and tin. P. Rathjen gave for the Hall coefficient, —0-4xl0“ 4 . P. W. Bridgman 
measured the effect of press, in kgrms. per sq. cm. on the Seebeck effect, the Peltier 
effect, and the Thomson effect with couples made with the compressed and 
uncompressed metals, and a selection from the results is given in Table III. 

O’Day measured the Thomson effect. Observations on the effect of temperature 
from —183° to 93° were made by G. Borelius and F. Gunneson, who found that at 
ril 3 ° the effBct “ °* 86 » at 0*88 '» at 0*42 1 ^ 27°, -0‘07 ; and at 

137 , — 0 45. P. W. Bridgman observed that the Seebeck effect is small and rises 
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to about 0-4Xl0“"° volte and reverses sign with temp. At 12,000 kgrme. per sq, 
cm. press., the e.m.f. passes through a negative maximum at about 25°. E. Wagner 
made an observation with tin, and found —0*95 X10“® volt at 100° and 300 kgrms. 
per sq. cm. press, P. W. Bridgman found that the Peltier and Thomson effects 


Table III.— The Effect of Pressure on the Seebeck, Peltier, and Thomson Effect. 



1 Beebook effect. 

Peltier effect. 

Thomson effect. 



Volta x 1U 8 . 

Joules par coulomb xlO B . 

Joules per coulomb xl0 B . 

Temp. 

Press, kgrms. per bi. cm. 

Press, kgrms. per sq. cm. 

Press, kgrms. per sq. cm. 

2000 

6000 

12000 

2000 

6000 

. 

12000 

2000 ^ 

6000 

12000 


0° 

, 40-001 

-0-014 

-0136 

0 

— 066 

-4-92 

-0-3 ' 

+ 5-9 

+ 2S-9 

40° 

1 0 024 

-f 0-012 

-0-081 

+ 0-41 

-f TOG 

+ 2-IYA 

-|- 0-6 

4 3-0 

+ 6-0 

60° 

0-052 

0-111 

+0-103 

0-43 

M3 

3-03 

-on 

-0-7 

-20 

100° 

0-087 

0-165 

0-390 

0-11 

0-90 

1-75 

— 1*1 

-2-0 

-5*0 


change sign. At low temp., the Peltier effect is negative, i.e. heat is absorbed by 
the positive current in flowing from the compressed to the uncompressed metal 
across the junction, but at higher temp, the effect of all press, is to make the effect 
positive. It then passes through a maximum and decreases again. The Thomson 
effect is initially positive for low temp., and becomes negative at higher temp. 

The Volta difference of potential of two metals in contact in air varies with the 
condition of the metal surface, and the nature of the surrounding atm. W. E. Ayrton 
and J. Perry 24 gave for ordinary commercial metals at 18°, in volts : 

C Pt Cu Brnas Fa Pb Zn Zn-IJg 

Sn -0-795 -0-690 -0-156 -0-372 -0-313 0 099 0-281 0-463 

W. Hanked, F. Exner and J. Tuma, and H. Pellat made observations on this 
subject. A. Volta, ,T. W. Ritter, J. C. Poggendorff, T. Seebeck, J. C. E. Pcclet, 
P. S. Munk, J. M. Gaugain, and C. H. Pfaff jdaced tin near the middle of the 

electrochemical series : 

K, Ba, Mg. Al, Mn, Zn, Cd, Fe, Co, Ni, Sn, Pb, H, Cu, Bi, Sb, Hg, Ag, Pd, Pt, Au. 

A. Cochn and A. Lot-z found tin to be electronegative towards glass. G. T. Fechncr 
measured the series obtained using water, and a soln. of sodium chloride as electro¬ 
lytes ; H. Davy, M. Faraday, and J. C. Poggendorff, dil. sulphuric acid ; A. de la 
Rive, M. Faraday, and S. Avogadro and V. Michelotti, dil. and cone, nitric acid; 
M. Faraday, hydrochloric acid ; P. Marianini, sea-water; J. C, Poggendorff, soln. 
of ammonium chloride, potassium cyanide, and potassium ferrocyanido; and 
H. Davy, and M. Faraday, soln. of potassium hydroxide and sulphide. F, W. Berg¬ 
strom found the electrochemical series in liquid ammonia : Pb, Bi, Bn, Sb, As, P, 
Te, Se, S, I. 

A. Naccari and M. Bellati found for carbon and tin in an aq. soln. of chromic 
acid, 67*0 when the e.m.f. of a normal Daniell’s cell is taken as 100 ; C. Hocken and 
H. A. Taylor observed 0-57l-O-626 volt with the zinc-tin couple in dil. sulphuric 
acid; and 0-509-0-531 volt in a cone. soln. of zinc sulphate. A. Oberbeck and 
J. Erller observed the effect with the mercury-tin couple in soln. of the hydroxides, 
carbonates, nitrates, chlorides, bromides, iodides, and sulphates of potassium, 
sodium, zinc, and cadmium, and with sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids, and 
with aq. ammonia. 

According to C. M. van Deventer, owing to the formation of a layer of a badly 
conducting salt, tin may become cathodic to lead in a mixture of alcohol and water. 
P. H. Dowling found that there is no contact e.m.f. between liquid and solid tin. 
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E. Newbery found that in acid electrolyte, tin shows no signs of passivity, but 
readily becomes passive in alkali-lye. At the same time, a black coating is formed 
similar to that obtained with zinc. The nature of these black substances is under 
investigation. The electrical resistance of the coating is considerable, since an 
applied electromotive force of 8 volts only produced a current of 0-4 ampere 
per c.c. The over-voltage rises to a very high value, and is very erratic. The 
apparent over-voltage is probably raised artificially to some extent by the action 
of the badly conducting coating forming a small capacity condenser which is charged 
by the primary exciting current and then discharged through the potentiometer. 
The passivity and the polarization of tin were investigated by 0. F. Bucholz, 
J. W. Hitter, G. T. Fechner, C. F, Schonbein, C. Wetzlar, M. Eckardt and 
II, Goldschmidt, F. Forster and M. Dolch, G. C. Schmidt, M. Dresbach and 
II, K, Hosincr, and B. Steinhcrz. According to V. Rothmund, tin becomes 
passive in soln. of sulphuric, hydrofiuosilicic, and the halogen acids, but not in 
nitric, iodic, perchloric, or acetic acid. The metal goes into soln. to form stannous 
wilts from both the active and passive states. The over-Vpltage of tin was examined 
by F- Meunier, and W. D. Harkins and H. S. Adams. C. Hambucckcn gave 0-55 
volt for the over-voltage of hydrogen on tin; and A. Thiel and W. Hammerschmidt, 
0401 for 0*0lAMI 2 SO 3 . H. von Stcinwehr calculated l*3xlO‘“ B atm. for the 
electrolytic solution pressure of tin Sn->Sn", 

N. T. M. AVilsmore measured the electrode potential of tin referred to the hydro¬ 
gen electrode and found less than 0-102 volt; A. A. Noyes and K. Toabe gave 
U-MG volt. B. Neumann found the potential of tin against a soln. of stannous 
chloride to be —0-985 volt; A. Fischer found the potential against a 2A T -(NII 4 ) 2 S 
to l»c —0-244 volt; (—NSn) soln. of (NlI 4 ) 2 SnS a , —0-237 volt; sat. soln. 
(NIl 4 )oSnS 2 , —0-203 volt; JV-NaSH, —0-515 volt; (™A 7 -Sn) soln. of Na 2 SnS 3 , 
—0T»98 volt; JV-Na 2 S, —0-610 volt; 3A r -Na 2 S, —0-020 volt; and JV-NaOH, 
—0*051 volt. E. Miillcr foimd the potential difference required to produce the 
smallest visible quantity of hydrogen from normal sulphuric acid to be 0-43 volt. 
G. Tammann measured the potential of tin against fused cuprous and silver chlorides. 

N. K. Dliar studied some anomalies in the electrochemical behaviour of tin; and 
M. Schlatter, the electrodcposition of tin. 

G. Magnanini measured the potential difference in centi-volts between zinc in 
a normal soln. of sulphuric acid, and tin placed in the given soln. of the molar cone. 
—M m ols per litre—named : 

0 5M-H 2 SO |t 61-3 ; Af-NaOH, 0*2 ; Af-KOH, -1-2; 0-5M-Na 5 SO 4 , 51 4 ; Af-Na a 8 B O av 
* r >-7; M -KNOs, 31-1 ; M-NaNO„ 40 0 ; 0‘5Af-K,CrO 4 , 40-9; 0-5M-K.,CrA) 7) 68-1 ; 
0*5JW-K t 8O 4 , 40*9 ; 0>5Af-(NH *) 2 S0 4f 67-6; 0*25Af-K 4 FeCv„, 41*2; 0-334Af-K ...FeCy* 
UO-9; M -KCyS, 52-7; 0*BAf-Sr(NO,) t , 48-7; 0-125Af-])a(N0.) t , 52-8; 0-2M-KC1C) s , 
fi7 ‘7; 0'107Ai-KBrO 8 , 50*9; M-NH 4 C1, C0-9; M -KF, 50 8 ; JU-NaOl, 50-3; Af-K.Br, 
52-5; A/-KC1, 52-6; 0-5Af-Na a SO„ 310; Ai-NaOBr, 70-6; Af-C^HjO*, 54-4; 0-5A/-C 4 B 8 0„ 
CrC ; U0A/-C 4 H 4 KNaO BJ 42 to 47. Measurements for a number of salts were also made 
by E. F. Herroun, and by C. B. A. Wright and C. Thompson. 

O. Sackur gave —0*440 volt for the electromotive force of a cell with 
Sn |0-05A r -Sn(CO g ) 2 10*5KN0 3 1 A r -KCl against a calomel electrode at 25°; 
^ Dhar, Sn| NaCl^ J KOI I O-lAf-calomel electrode, etc. 

I 1 . Ftirster and J. Yamasaki found with a normal calomel electrode against 
nn 10 , 807JV-SnClj | sat. KC1 | AM\C1, -0-471 volt at 18-5°-19°; against Sn | 0-002AT- 
beCl, | sat. KC11 A T -KC1, -0-480 volt at lS-S^lO 0 ; Sn | 0-492AT-SnSd,! sat, KOI | A'-KCl, 
-0-473 volt at 18° ; against Sn \ 0-0l02V-SnSO 4 sat. KC1 #-KCl, - 0-494 at 18°; against 
i t 1 0'45SnCl # , 0‘05JV-SnCl 4 , JV-NH.C1 sat. KC1|A-KC1, 0 : 181 volt at 18°; against 

l U-Oi5JV-SnCl 2i 0-46AT-SnCl 4 , 7V-NH 4 C1 |sat. KOI I N- KC1, -0-122 volt at 18°; and for 
mo roll Pt | 0 45SnClj, 0*05JV-SnCl #> 0-5N-HC1 | sat. NH 4 NO,! 0 5AMi,S0 4 , solid 
k? 4 °’ 552 yoli > 18° ; and Ft l 0'05A-SnCl a , 0-45SnCl 4 , 0-5AMICI | sat. 

0-5JV-H a SO 4 , Hg a 80 A solid J Hg, -0-500 volt at 18°. 

W. Ostwald gave 20 Cals, for the heat of ionization of Sn"-ionB from the 
element tin; A. Giinther-Schulze 25 observed no electrolytic valve action with 
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tin; but W. Winter observed a strong anodio valve action with potash-lye. 
G. von Hevesy and R. Lorenz found the electrocapillary phenomenon with 
fche system Sn: LiCl, KC1 resembled that with the ordinary mercury-sulphuric 
acid electrometer. According to J. Smrz, tin is deposited reversibly on the 
dropping cathode from freshly prepared acidic soln. of stannous chloride, the 
normal deposition potential being —0*285 volt relative to the calomel electrode. 
From freshly-prepared alkali stannite soln., tin is deposited reversibly; a 4 x 10“ 4 Af 
stannite soln. deposits tin at —1*10 and —1-05 volts from N- and CHiV-sodium 
hydroxide soln., respectively. These soln. are unstable owing to the gradual 
formation of colloidal stannous hydroxide and to partial auto-oxidation of stan¬ 
nite to stanuate. In normal sodium hydroxide soln., the solubility product 
[Sn ,, ](OH , ] 2 =about 10 28 ; the acidic solubility product of stannous hydroxide, 
[Sn0 2 H'][H*]==6 X 1Q“ 13 ; the constant for the formation of the complex anion 
A a —[S n(OH)' 8 ]/[Sn-][OH , ] 3 = 4x 10 24 . Of the hydroxides of lead, zinc, and tin, 
lead hydroxide is the strongest and stannous hydroxide the weakest, the acidic 
order being the reverse. The electric discharge between tin electrodes has been 
studied by F. Fischer and co-workera, V. L. Christler, V. Kohls eh u tier and 
co-workers, and F. Muller ; and the spluttering of the tin cathode, by W. Crookes. 
F. Fischer and G. Iliovici examined the spluttering of tin in liquid argon. For 
spluttering under water, etc., vide colloidal tin. According to R. D. Klee man and 
W. Fredrickson, if an electric current be passed through water in which a rod of 
tin and one of carbon are immersed, the metal acquires a negative charge. 

Tin is paramagnetic. For the magnetic susceptibility A. P. Wills 26 gave 
+0*35x10“® vol. units ; M. Owen, +0*02x10“® mass units; and O. C. Clifford, 
+0*31x10“® mass units. K. Honda gave +0*03x10“® mass units at 18°-240°, 
for white tin, and —0-4x10“® mass units at 18° for grey tin. M. Owen also gave 
—0*255 X10”® mass units for grey tin. For liquid tin, K. Honda gave —0-04 X10“° 
mass units over 210°. The magnetic susceptibility of a number of tin salts has 
been determined by P. Pascal, A. Dauvillier, S. Meyer, G. Quincke, and 
C. Ch&aeveau ; the magnetic moment of tin by W. Gerlach and A. C. Alliers. 
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§ 5. The Chemical Properties ol Tin 

Tin is chemically related to silicon, titanium, zirconium, germanium, and cerium. 
The metal is not affected, chemically, by hydrogen ; and L. L. Bircumshaw 1 
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found that absorption of hydrogen by tin at about 800° can be represented by 
w=3‘38—2 , 8G<r~ 0 ’ 0074 — 0‘52cf~°‘ ofl6 ° e t where w represents the amount of gaB 
dissolved at the time t, F. H. Newman found that with tin electrodes in an 
electric discharge tube nitrogen, but not hydrogen, is absorbed. C. W. G. Kastner 
said that a tin hydride can be prepared, but E. Voegelcn’s attempts to make 
such a compound were nugatory. On the other hand, there are numerous alkyl 
derivatives of tin tetrahydride, or tin-methane. D. 1\ Smith, and P. Paneth 
have shown that the position of tin in the periodic table is not incompatible 
with the formation of a hydride. P. Paneth and K. Piirt'h found that when 
the gas, obtained by the action of 4iV-hydrocliloric or sulphuric acid, is passed 
through cotton-wool, dried by calcium chloride and phosphoric anhydride, and 
led through a heated hard-glass tube, a mirror of metallic tin is formed in 
close proximity to the hot part of the tube, which, when well developed, consists 
of three zones, a whitish-gray, blackish-grey to black, and finally brown in colour. 
The reactions of the mirror are characteristic of tin, the most distinctive of them 
being the insolubility in cold, cone, nitric acid; and the formation of purple of 
Cassius and calomel by gold and mercuric chlorides, respectively, after a pre¬ 
liminary treatment of the ring with dry, gaseous hydrogen chloride. The gas 
can be condensed by liquid air and re-evaporated without decomposition. The 
yields, however, by these processes are poor—only a few thousandths per cent, of 
the tin of the alloy are converted into the hydride. W. Vaubel said that the 
compound Ag 4 Sn is produced by the action of tin hydride on sola, of silver nitrate. 
He also found that a 5 per cent. soln. of acetic acid, or a 1 per cent, soln, of oxalic 
acid, acts on tin-plate containing rusty spots, or with iron in contact with tin, 
producing tin hydride ; and added that the formation of tin hydride in soln. may 
account for cases of poisoning by eating food from tins showing rusty spots, 

E. J. Weeks obtained this hydride by the action of hydrogen on tin dihydride. 

F. Paneth and E. Rabinovitscli prepared tin hydride by the electrolysis of a soln, 
of tin sulphate between tin or lead electrodes. The presence of a small proportion 
of colloids— e.g. 0-5 per cent, of dextrin, gelatin, gum arabic, or agar-agar—or of 
certain crystalloids— e.g. sugar—greatly increases the yield, and also stabilizes it. 

Electrolysis is effected conveniently in a crystallizing dish or beaker, in which the 
anode, made of lead rod, is placed in a small, porous cell. The cathode is formed by molting 
lead in a curved glass tube, through one end of which a copper wire is inserted into the 
inetal while hot; the metal at the other end of the tube is affixed to a load disc. The junc¬ 
tion between metal and glass is rendered liquid-tight by gypsum or paraffin. The cathode 
is placed under a small bell. This form of cathode has the advantage that it may 'bo 
removed without disturbing the remainder of the apparatus. The cathode requires a 
preliminary treatment so as to cover it with a loose, black deposit of the spongy metal. 
Zinc, mercury, or amalgamated zinc or load are not suited for cathodes, but lead, tin, 
cadmium, or platinum can be used. The current density employed is 0*5-7*5 amps, per 
sq. cm. The tin hydride is washed by water and alkaline load acetate soln., dried by 
passage through tubes at —80“ to —100° and condensed by liquid air. It can be further 
purified by fractional distillation and condensation. 

The analysis agrees with SnH 4 , and no indications of other tin hydrides 
were observed. Tin hydride Las a m.p. of —150°; its vap. press, is log p 
=—1000T~ 1 +7-4; the latent heat of evaporation is 4*55 Cals. Tin hydride is 
fairly stable. It decomposes spontaneously in a few days when kept in glass 
vessels, but the change is not accelerated by light. The gas decomposes immediately 
at 145°“150°. The mirror obtained from the purified gas is generally pale grey or 
silvery ; and it is formed in front of or in the heated part of the tube. The brown 
mirrors obtained with the impure gas are those of tin sulphide. Tin hydride is very 
sensitive to the nature of the surface with which it is in contact. The instability of 
the gas in contact with Bolid desiccating agents (calcium chloride, phosphoric oxide) 
is probably a manifestation of this phenomenon, It is unaffected by dil. alkali 
hydroxide soln. (up to 15 per cent.), dil. sulphuric acid, dil. and cone, nitric acid, 
and most metallic salts (sodium carbonate, copper sulphate, lead acetate, ferric 
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chloride); it is absorbed to some extent by cone, alkali hydroxide soln. or by cone, 
sulphuric acid, completely by solid alkali hydroxide and soda-lime. It iB quanti¬ 
tatively absorbed by silver nitrate (or sulphate) soln., giving a black precipitate 
which contains silver and tin in varying proportions, whilst tin is also present in 
the soln. It appears to reduce mercuric chloride to mercurous chloride. 
K. J. Weeks prepared tin dihydride, Sn 2 H 2) by adding aluminium foil to an 
alkaline soln. of potassium stannite : 2KHSn0 2 +‘2Al — SKAlOg+Sn^Hg. The 
dihydride quickly- oxidizes in air, and when heated, fonriB tin and water ; with 
fused potassium nitrate, it forma nitrogen peroxide: S% 1 IoH- 5 KN 03 ==KN 0 z 
-) H n 0 -f- 2K 2 SnOg -j- 4N0 2 . 

B, Delaebaiial found that tin occludes some gases, for, by heating 1000 grins, of 
tin in an evacuated porcelain tube, he obtained a mixture containing 3-25 c.c. of 
Jivdrogen, 2*80 c.c. of methane, 2*05 c.c. of carbon monoxide, 1-94 c.c. of carbon 
dioxide, and 1*56 c.c, of nitrogen. It was assumed that the methane was produced 
by a reaction between the hydrogen and carbon monoxide. A. Si everts and 
co-workers observed no evidence of the dissolution of hydrogen by molten 
tin. F. Fischer and G. Iliovici obtained no sign of a combination of tin with argon 
when an electric arc between tin electrodes was formed beneath liquid argon. 
F, H. Newman studied the adsorption of gases by tin in the electric discharge 
tube. Tin is but a little affected by air at ordinary temp, even in the presence of 
moisture. Consequently., tin is much used in the form of tinned iron—tin-plate— 
for culinary utensils, etc. The metal seems to acquire a superficial pellicle of oxide 
which protects it from further action. G. Tammatm 2 estimated that the metal in 
dry air would take 36 X 10 8 years to form the first visible layer of oxide. L. Vignon 
found that the metal precipitated by zinc from stannous chloride, when washed 
and dried in air appears to be infusible. It is really a mixture of 22*5-33*4 per cent, 
of stannous oxide and tin. The latter can be separated by liquation. The pre¬ 
cipitated tin is partly converted to stannous oxide during the drying, and the 
oxidation takes place the more readily, the less the proportion of free acid present 
in the liquid from which the tin was precipitated ; if much free acid is present, 
the tin does not oxidize during the drying. G. Buchner said that tin which has 
been precipitated by zinc or aluminium from alkaline soln. is more stable than tin 
derived from acidic soln. These differences are probably due to variations in the 
grain-size of the pulverulent metal. L. Vignon said that if tin be cleaned by dip¬ 
ping in molten zinc chloride ; exposed to moist air for a month ; and again treated 
with zinc chloride, it loses weight, probably owing to oxidation. 0. (). Bannister 
toxind that the corrosion product of a specimen of old tin—99'98 per cent. Sn— ■ 
contained; hydrated stannous oxide, 43*35 per cent.; Sn0 2 , 54*08; OuO, 0*81; 
80 ;J , 0*85; Fc 2 0 3 , etc., 0*12 ; and CaO, 0*10. S. Kappel found that when tin is 
warmed in contact with ammonia'or alkalies, and in a stream of purified air, some 
hydrogen dioxide is formed. 

The production of stannic oxide by heating tin in air or oxygen wm discussed 
in connection with stannic oxide. A. P. Bolley said that when the metal is heated 
to near its b.p., it burns in air with a pale white flame. According to L. Vignon, 
finely divided tin precipitated by zinc from a dil. soln. of stannous chloride, washed, 
and dried, in air, burns like tinder when heated in air at a temp, below the ra.p. 
ol the metal. Powdered tin, obtained by agitating the melted metal in a wooden 
box, contains stannous oxide, and when heated with resin, borax, or any other 
substance which is commonly used as a flux for soldering, the metal becomes 
readily fusible. Zinc chloride soln. has no effect, but the fused salt simply dissolves 
the stannous oxide ; ammonium chloride forms stannous chloride with liberation 
of ammonia ; resin reduces the stannous oxide to metal. E. Jorclis and W. Rosen- 
haupt said that tin darkens in colour when heated to 145° in dry oxygen for a 
long time, but the amount oxidized in very small—38*727 grins, consumed a c.c. 
of oxygen in 264 hrs. Moist oxygon acts more quickly. G. C. Schmidt found 
very little change in the potential of tin when oxygen or hydrogen is passed over 
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the metal. According to F. Emich, when pure block tin iB heated in a stream 
of air or in an open porcelain crucible, drops of molten metal ooze after some hours 
from beneath the superficial crust of stannic oxide, and, becoming superficially 
oxidized, gradually assume curious globular and vermiculitic forma, recalling 
Pharaoh’s serpents. If tin containing 05 per cent, of iron be treated similarly, 
most of the iron is eliminated with the first portions of stannic oxide, a mere trace 
(0-001 per cent.) being left in the tin. The stannic oxide assumes a colour varying 
from brown to yellow with the amount of iron, thus serving aB a good qualitative 
test for that impurity. The oxide formed after the iron has been eliminated is 
snow-white. W. Manchot found that air containing one per cent, of ozone acts on 
molten tin at 500°. M. Traube, and R. Wolfenstein showed that tin is not oxidized 
by a soln. of hydrogen dioxide, nor is the latter decomposed cata^^tically by the tin. 

H. Fleck 3 reported the presence of traces of tin in water which had been dis¬ 
tilled through a still-head and condensing worm of that metal; he added that the 
action of cold water is very slight, but hot water acts a little faster. The action 
of water on tin and lead was discussed byM. E. Chevreul. M. Traubc-Mengarini 
and A. Scala said that in contact with distilled water, tin furnishes a colloidal sol, 
and that the minute particles can be detected by the ultramicroscope. J. L. Gay 
Luasac, and H. V. Regnault found that steam is decomposed by red-hot tin, form¬ 
ing stannic oxide. W. G. Whitman and R. P. Russell examined the effect of oxygen 
dissolved in acids on the corrosion of tin. Salt solutions act on tin more 
quickly than does water alone. A. Claudius, and A. W. Lindes showed that 
warm aq. soln. of ammonium chloride , sodium chloride , potassium hydrosul¬ 
phate, and potassium aluminium sulphate dissolve tin, but soln. of sodium nitrate , 
potassium nitrate , sodium tetraborate , and sodium hydrosulphate have very little 
action. Soln. of potassium carbonate , sodium sulphate , calcium chloride, barium 
chloride , and magnesium sulphate act in the presence of air, forming stannic 
oxide. K. K. Jarvinen studied the attack of tin by sodium chloride soln. 
E. J. Hallock said that cone. soln. of sodium or calcium chloride and ammonium 
nitrate readily attack tin, while soln. of ammonium chloride have very little action. 
A. Wagner said that in the presence of air freed from carbon dioxide, sodium 
carbonate has but little action on tin; and alkali chlorides, ammonium chloride, 
magnesium chloride, and potassium sulphate have still less action ; while distilled 
water, and lime-water have no action at all. E. Cohen found tin to be attacked 
by sea water and atm. air. A. J. Hale and If. S. Foster found that -A-soln. of 
magnesium chloride, calcium chloride, and sodium chloride at 17 a -2D° dissolved per 
sq. cl cm. of metal respectively 0-16, 0-13, and 0*00 grm. per day during 7 days ; 
and 0*10, 00B, and 008 grm. per day during 28 days. A lA-sodium carbonate 
soln. had no appreciable action during 28 days. G. Reichelt said that water contain¬ 
ing sodium chloride oxidizes tin more readily than water alone, but no tin is dissolved. 
8. P. Sharpies found a block-tin tank was “ riddled by corrosion ” and coated with 
oxide by water free from nitrates but containing a little calcium sulphate and 
sodium chloride. A. M. Knight also gave a similar example. Soln. of alkali 
hydroxides dissolve tin very slowly, forming alkali stannates, and, as indicated in 
connection with the wet process for stripping tin from tin-plate, the action is 
accelerated in the presence of air, or of oxidizing agents, 0. P. Watts and 
N. D. Whipple found that with 190 c.c. of A-s odium hydroxide at 37-5° for 45 hrs., 
0*0005 grm. per sq. cm. was dissolved from tin; and when 0-25 grm. sodium arsenate, 
10 grins, potassium permanganate, or 10 grms. potassium nitrate, were added per 
190 c.c. of the alkali-lye, then 0*0005, 0-00113, or 0-0005 grm. of tin per sq. cm. 
was respectively dissolved; with a Boln. of 200 gruis. of sodium hydroxide per litre, 
and 5 grms. of picric acid per 180 c.c., 0-0622 grm. of tin per sq. cm. was dissolved 
in 45 hrs. at 46°; and with tin amalgam, SnHg, and the same alkali soln. with and 
without the picric acid, 0-00512 and 0-00001 grm. per sq. cm. was respectively 
dissolved. A. J. Hale and H. S. Foster found that JA-NaOH at 17°-20° dissolved 
tin at the rate of 0-30 grm. per sq. dcm. per day during 7 days, and 0-50 grm. per 
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t?q. dcm. per day during 28 days. According to K. Elba and H. Thtimmel, a tin 
anode dissolves in soln. of sodium chloride or sulphate, or in hydrochloric or sul¬ 
phuric acid, almost entirely in the stannous condition. For the action of soln. of 
alkali sulphides , and the anodic dissolution of tin in soln. of alkali hydroxides 
or alkali sulphides, vide wet processes for stripping tin-plate, similarly also for the 
action of soln. of ferric salts, stannic salts, and of copper salts. Objects made of 
tin have been reported from old pile-dwellings in a good state of preservation ; 
but they are also found encrusted with white or brown layers of hydrated stannic 
oxide ; and sometimes the oxidation has advanced so far that no trace of metallic 
tin remains. The corrosion of tin by various reagents was discussed by H. F. Whit¬ 
taker ; by acidic mine-waters, by it. E. Hall and W. H. Tcaque; and by photo¬ 
graphic soln., by J. I. Crabtree and co-workers. 

The halogens unite directly with tin, forming stannic salts. II. Moissan 4 
#aid that fluorine does not react wi th tin at low temp., but at 100° it forms stannic 
fluoride. Dried chlorine and bromine were found by R. Cowper, and It. Lorenz 
to act on tin at ordinary temp. E. Beckmann andi\ Geih also found that liquid 
chlorine attacks tin. J. L. Gay Lussac found that iodine at 50” unites directly 
with tin. In agreement with the thermal values of the reaction, said M. Berthelot, 
tin is easily attacked by hydrogen iodide and hydrogen bromide, and less readily 
by hydrogen chloride. Tin is feebly attacked by hydrofluoric acid, and is slowly 
dissolved by dil. hydrochloric acid ; with hot, cone, hydrochloric acid, hydrogen 
is evolved and stannous chloride is formed. The dissolution of tin in this acid 
is accelerated by the presence of a little platinic chloride, or if the tin is in contact 
with copper, silver, lead, or platinum. C. Nollner said that the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid ceases when the soln. contains a mol of stannous chloride for every 
2 runts of hydrogen chloride. 0. P. Watts and N. D. Whipple found*that with 
AYI1G1, 0-001G and 00015 grin, per sq. cm. was dissolved from hammered and cast 
tin, respectively, at 38° in 20 hrs., and if 10 grins, of potassium permanganate were 
present per 180 c.c. of soln., 0-057 grm. per sq. cm. was dissolved from cast tin. 
A. J. Hale and H. S. Foster found that 1JV-HC1 dissolved tin at. the rate of 0-42 
gnn. per sq. dcm. per day during 7 days at 17°-20° I and 0-90 grm. during 28 days. 
W. G. Whitman and R. P. Russell found that the corrosion of tin by hydro chloric 
a rid is increased in the presence of oxygen. K. Iv. Jarvincn studied the attack 
of tin by one per cent, hydrochloric acid. According to E. Salkowsky, if hydrogen 
dioxide be present, free chlorine is developed, and the tin is attacked more 
vigorously. H. J. Brins found that the presence of easily reducible substances, 
like benzaldehyde or nitrobenzene, accelerates the attack on tin by acids. 
C. F. Raminclsbcrg found that electrolytic tin dissolves about ten times as quickly 
as tin which has been melted. In the former case, presumably a greater surface 
area per gram of metal is exposed to the acid. L. P. Oailletet found that under 
press., acids have very little action on tin. According to W. Yaubel, during the 
dissolution of polished tin in hydrochloric acid, a black powder is deposited which 
dissolves only very slowly even in the cone, acid ; it is suggested that this is a 
peculiar modification of the metal which is produced by the reduction of 
stannous chloride by nascent hydrogen. He also found that the dissolution of 
tin in hydrochloric acid produces a gas that has a peculiar metallic odour some¬ 
times resembling the odour of stewed meat. The gas bums with a luminous 
Uaine, gives a mirror of metallic tin, and reacts with silver nitrate soln., indi¬ 
cating that it contains a volatile tin compound such as stannous chloride or 
hydride or a mixture of these. Hot hydrobromic acid or hydriodic acid also 
readily dissolves tin. J. L. Gay Lussac showed that with mixtures of liydro- 
chloi'ie and nitric acids, stannous chloride, stannic chloride, or stannic acid 
may be obtained according to the proportion of nitric acid present. E. Divers 
and T. Haga also observed the formation of ammonia and hydroxylaminc when 
fixtures of hydrochloric and nitric acids act on tin. A. J. lialard said that dil. 
hypochloroug acid acts on tin only in the presence of other acids; and that cone. 
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hypochlorous acid acts only when chloric acid is formed. According to A. D. White, 
calcium hypochlorite in contact with tin furnishes oxygen; and hypochlorous 
acid slowly oxidizes tin to stannic oxide with the evolution of chlorine. 

E. Soubeiran found that soln. of alkali hypochlorites act on tin, forming an oxy¬ 
chloride and evolving oxygen—A. J. Balard said the oxygen is mixed with chlorine. 
S. S. Sadtler found that the presence of hypochlorous acid accelerates the action of 
sodium hydroxide on tin. W. S. Hendrixson found that chloric add dissolves 
in tin, forming stannic chloride no hydrogen ib evolved, and very little stannic acid 
is produced. 

Tin unites directly with sulphur when a mixture of the two elements is heated 
—vide the tin sulphides. The reaction is vigorous and is usually accompanied 
by incandescence. K. Jellinek and J. Zabowsky 5 made estimates of the affinity 
of tin for sulphur. P. G. J. Gueteibock and G. N. Nioklin studied the effect of 
sulphur as an impurity on the physical properties of tin. A. Ditte found that 
hydrogen sulphide does not act on tin at ordinary temp., but at 100°—4CX) C1 , it forms 
stannous sulphide. E. Priwoznik showed that ammonium sulphide attacks tin, 
and 0. B. Kuhn, that when tin is fused witli sodium sulphide* stannous sulphide 
is formed. For the action of aq. soln. of these salts, vide sujpra. K. Heumann 
and P. Koc-hlin found that sulphuryl chloride acts slowly on tin, forming stannic 
chloride. P. Nicolardot showed that sulphur monochloride, S^Clg, attacks tin. 
A. F. de Fourcrov and L. N. Vauquelin, and C. Geitner found that an aq. soln. 
of sulphur dioxide attacks tin, forming stannous sulphide ; and, according to 
J. J. Berzelius, and M. J. Fordos and A. G^lis, some stannous thiosulphate, and 
sulphite are formed. According to K. Heumann and P. Kck-hlin, chlorosulphonic 
acid acts on tin in the cold, heat is evolved, and the reaction is symbolized : 
8n+4HS0gCl—SnCl 4 +-2S0 2 +2H 2 S0 4 . Dil. sulphuric acid was found by 

F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson not to react on tin in the cold, but by increasing 
the cone, of the acid to H 2 SO 4 . 6 H 9 O, action begins. According to A. Ditte, 
with cold dil. sulphuric acid, hydrogen is given off, and with the hot cone, acid, 

TwJohur dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, and sulphur are formed. M. M. P. Muir 
A. Wa^E. Robbs showed that with the molar proportions II 2 S0 4 : ILO, 7: 2 , at 
carbonate here is but little action, no hydrogen sulphide is produced, but a little 
magnesium^! a trace of sulphur dioxide are formed, and at 110 °- 120 °, a trace 
water, and ;n sulphide and much sulphur and sulphur dioxide are produced ; 
by sea watf: 1 acid at 20 D -25°, a trace of hydrogen sulphide and a little sulphur 
magnesium], and at 11 (T- 120 °, a little hydrogen and sulphur, some hydrogen 
sq. dcm./and much sulphur dioxide are formed; with the 1 :3 acid at 20°-25° 
and 0 - 1 /s no action, but at 110 °- 120 °, much hydrogen sulphide and a trace of 
soln.hur dioxide are formed; and with the 1:5 acid at 20°-25°, there is no 
iugrion, and at 110 *-] 20 ° hydrogen, with a trace of hydrogen sulphide, is given 
Sjff. 0. P. Watts and N. D. Whipple found that with jV-H^SO*, 0-0006 grrn. per 
sq. cm. of tin was dissolved in 20 hrs. at 38°, and if 10 grins, of potassium dichro¬ 
mate or chlorate per 180 c.c. of acid were present, respectively 0-0003 and 0-1306 
grin, per sq. cm. was dissolved. A. J. Hale and H. S. Foster found that with a 
sq. dcm. of tin and *A 7 -H 2 S0 4 at 17°-20°, 0 022 grm. per day was lost during 7 
days and 0*25 grm. per day during 28 days. H. Bassett found that a mixture of 
1 vol. of sulphuric acid, 2 vols. of nitric acid, and 3 vols. of water, dissolves tin 
in the cold, with the evolution of nearly pure nitrous oxide, producing at the same 
time a clear soln. of stannic sulphate. If, however, the temp, has been allowed 
to rise, the soln. becomes opalescent, and on heating in a water-oven for an hour, 
it 'becomes nearly solid and opaque. When the soln., containing nitric acid, if 1 
poured into boiling water, the whole of the tin is precipitated as metastannic acid. 
W. G. Whitman and R. P. Russell found that the presence of oxygen favours the 
attack of tin by sulphuric acid. E. Salkowsky found that the presence of hydrogen 
dioxide does not affect the rate of dissolution of tin by dil. sulphuric acid. H. Nis- 
eenson and E. Crotogino said that if the soln of tin in cone, sulphuric acid is diluted 
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with water the tin is quantitatively precipitated as stannic acid. E. Divers and 
T. Shimidzu showed that pyrosillphuric acid dissolves tin with the evolution of 
heat, forming stannous sulphate and sulphur sesquioxide. M. G. Levi and co¬ 
workers showed that tin is rapid]}' attacked by a soln. of potassium persulphate or 
of am" 1 ™ihim persulphate* without the evolution of gas, forming stannic oxide, 
or a motastannic acid. H. Ditz said that when tin is heated with a soln. of ammo¬ 
nium persulphate in dil. sulphuric acid, there is a smell of ozone, and the soln. 
gradually becomes turbid, and finally stannic hydroxide is precipitated ; the initial 
darkening of the soln. is supposed to be due to the formation of stannous oxide. 
Tin reacts vigorously with selenium ot tellurium when a mixture of the two is 
heated— vide selenides and tellurides. E. B. Hutchins found that tin is attacked 
by hot telluric acid. 

Tin does not form a compound by direct union with nitrogen. F. Fischer and 
G. Iliovici 0 passed arc and spark discharges beneath liquid nitrogen, and obtained 
a mixture of metal, tin nitride, and some oxide. T. Curtins and co-workers found 
that tin is attacked by a 17 per cent. soln. of hydrazoic acid, a gas is developed 
containing a large proportion of ammonia, and a non-explosive, product is formed. 
C. Malignon and G. Desplantes showed that tin is not changed by aq. ammonia 
even in the presence of oxygen. A. J. Hale and II. S. Foster found that JA r -NH 4 OH 
did not dissolve anything from tin during 28 days at 17°-20°. G. G. Henderson 
and J. C. Galletly found that ammonia at 170 u is decomposed by tin, but no 
nitride, is formed. F. W. Bergstrom represented the reaction with a soln. 
of alkali amide in liquid ammonia: loSn+ 6 KNH 2 = 2 SnNK(NH 3 ) 2 +K 4 iSn 8 . 
E. Divers and T.Haga reported that hydroxylamine hydrochloride is not perceptibly 
changed by tin and hot hydrochloric acid. According to E. Ludwig and T. Hein, 
and E. Divers and T. Ilaga, when nitric oxide - in the absence of air—is passed 
into a mixture of tin and hydrochloric acid, hydroxylamine, but no ammonia, is 
formed. E. Muller and H. Barck found that nitric oxide does not act on tin at 
temp, below 400° ; at 450°, a tin nitride is formed ; less nitride is produced at 
oOO , and none at G00 p . R. Weber said that tin is inert towards nitrogen pent oxide. 
R. Boyle, remarked on the action of aqua fortis in “ eating up or destroying 35 more 
tin than it dissolves; and J. J. Berzelius showed that hot nitric acid oxidizes tin 
completely to hydrated stannic oxide. S. L. Mitchill said that cone, nitric acid does 
not, act on tin, but if water be added the metal dissolves. R. Weber said that dil. or 
cone, nitric acid dissolves the metal without the evolution of gas provided the temp, 
is kept low ; and G. llay, that dil. nitric acid dissolves tin, forming a straw-yellow 
liquid which is decomposed on boiling. E. J. Maumene showed that the products 
of the action of nitric acid on tin vary with the temp, and cone, of the acid ; but 
the dil. acid—UNOj.4H a O—pan produce stannous oxide which for the most part 
remains undissolved. A. J. Hale and H. S. Foster found that with £i\ 7 -HN0 3 the 
loss of metal per sq. dcm. at 17 D -20° was 4-0 grms. per day in 7 days and 7*20 
grms. per day in 28 days. It is generally supposed that the Boln. of tin in dil. 
nitric acid contains stannous nitrate ; R. Engel, indeed, said that with nitric acid 
of sp. gr. 1*42 diluted with two vols. of water, at 0 °, stannous nitrate gel is formed, 
hut if diluted with one vol, of water, stannic nitrate is produced. J. J. Acworth 
and H. E. Armstrong obtained at Il°-14° the following results : 


Table IV. —Action of Nmuc Aoid on Tin. 


Colic, of acid. 

Gram till. 

C.o. of das. 

Percentage cninpo&itlnn of gas. 

NO. 

Noll. 

N«. 

1 : 0 

0-4135 

21-54 

108 

85-14 

13-78 

1 : r 

0-4140 

31-02 

10-38 

73-82 

0-80 

1 : 2 

0-4145 

33-00 

14-47 

75-55 

0f)8 

1 € 8 

0-4150 

4-00 

3-27 

86-02 

11-80 

—- 




1 
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According to C. Montemartini, nitric acid, up to a cone, of 12 per cent., always 
attacks tin with formation of stannous salt, which partially decomposes, forming a 
turbid Boln.; gas is always evolved, although slowly. Nitric acid, of a cone, from 12 
to 45 per cent., completely dissolves the metal to a yellow soln., with abundant evolu¬ 
tion of gas ; the soln., when left, slowly becomes turbid, but the precipitation may 
be retarded by adding hydrochloric acid. The tin is present in these soln., as 
Btannous nitrate, and the turbidity is due partly to the oxidation of this salt and 
partly to its conversion into insoluble stannous compounds, which, in turn, yield 
hydrated stannic oxide. Nitric acid of more than 45 per cent, cone, docs not 
dissolve tin, but converts it into a white substance. If 70 per cent, acid is used, 
this white oxidation product is soluble in water, but the soln., after a few seconds, 
becomes turbid, and hydrated stafcnic oxide is deposited ; the addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid to the clear soln. greatly retards the precipitation. The soluble, 
white substance is stannic nitrate, SntNOjd* ; it is stable in presence of cone, 
nitric acid at 90°, but is immediately decomposed at 100°. The soln. of a gram 
of tin in excess of 27*5 per cent, acid yields 0*0180 grin, of ammonia, 0*1060 grm. 
of nitrous oxide, and 0*0051 grm. of nitrogen. The maximum quantity of ammonia 
iB obtained when one per cent, nitric acid is used, but the rate of diminution in the 
amount of this gas produced, as stronger acid is used, is small; even 70 per cent, 
acid causes the formation of much ammonia. The hypothesis that the nitric 
acid is reduced by nascent hydrogen is insufficient for the explanation of the pheno¬ 
mena observed during the action of nitric acid on tin. E. Divers and co-workers 
said that the action of nitric acid on tin resembles in some respects its action on 
zinc (q.v.). C. H. II. Walker concluded from liis observations that metallic tin 
dissolves in nitric acid, forming both a stannous and a stannic salt, according to 
the conditions of temp, and the cone, of the acid. The proportion of stannous salt 
formed is but little affected by the mass of tin present. In the case of very dil. 
acids, increase of temp, causes a slight decrease in the proportion of stannous salt, 
but in the case of more cone, acid, the effect is more marked, so that an alteration 
of 10° reduces the amount of stannous salt to nil. An increase in the cone, of 
the acid, other conditions remaining the same, decreases the amount of stannous 
salt. The white or yellowish-white substance deposited from fairly cone. soln. 
is a hydrated stannic nitrate of rather indefinite composition. F. H. van Loenfc 
said that in the presence of iron, chromium, or aluminium, tin is wholly converted 
by cone, nitric acid into insoluble stannic acid, while the other products pass into 
soln. A. Quartaroli also studied this reaction, and found that in the presence of 
4 per cent, of urea, tin is dissolved as stannous nitrate without the appearance 
of insoluble stannic nitrate. W. G. Whitman and R. R Russell found that the pre¬ 
sence of oxygen favoured the attack of tin by nitric acid. For H. Bassett’s work 
on the action of a mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids on tin, vide supra. R. Weber 
found that moist potassium nitrate does not act on tin, but with copper nitrate, 
an explosive basic nitrate is formed— vide basic stannous nitrates ; and L. Loviton 
showed that fused ammonium nitrate does not affect tin at 150°. 

From the observations of B. Pelletier, 7 0. Emmeriing, C. Kiinzel, S. Natanson 
and G. Vortmann, and A. Schrotter, molten tin unites with phosphorus, forming 
a phosphide. A. G. Vivian found that when mixtures of tin and yellow phosphorus 
are heated in sealed glass tubes, alloying commences as soon as the tin is molten, 
for an appreciable amount of the alloy is formed at 400°; with red phosphorus, no 
evidence of alloying occurs below the temp, at which the red changes to yellow 
phosphorus. At 400°, only very little alloying had occurred. Phosphorus also 
appears to be quite insoluble in solid tin. R. Liipke melted tin covered with ammo¬ 
nium carbonate in a crucible and added the calculated quantity of red phosphorus ; 
A. Schrotter, and P. Vigier passed phosphorus vap. mixed with carbon dioxide 
into molten tin; G. Landgrebe melted equal parts of tin and fused microcosmic 
salt; P, Berthier heated in a carbon crucible a mixture of tin filings or stannic 
oxide, carbon, quartz, boric acid, and bone-ash, and P. Mellmaun, and J. L. Sey- 
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both used an analogous process, 8. Natanson and G. Vortmann heated a mixture 
of metaphosphoric acid, carbon, and tin ; and A. Granger, a mixture of tin and 
phosphorus chloride at 500°. H. Rose treated stannic phoBphine chloride with 
water, and found that tin phosphide was precipitated ; when dried out of contact 
with air, the composition approximated SnP 4 . The phosphor-tin used in making 
phosphor bronze was discussed by F. von Friese, R. F. Nursey, and W, G. Otto— 
vide the tin phosphides. J. Heimann found tin to be soluble in a soln. of meta¬ 
phosphoric acid. E. Baudrimont * found that phosphorus pentachloride reacts 
on finely granulated tin at 170°, forming a complex SnCl 4 .PCl B ; but, according to 

H. Goldschmidt, the reaction is Sn+2PCl B =SnCl 4 _|_2P01 3 . -g Rcinitzer and 

H. Goldschmidt found that phosphorus oxychloride reacts with tin at 100° without 


forming phosphoric oxide. 

According to T. Bergman, 0 molten tin can take up half its own weight of 
arsenic, and the product is lustrous and white. u7 . 

A. F. Gchlen, and A, Vogel found that when pul¬ 
verized arsenic is stirred about in melted tin, the 
union of the elements is attended by the evolution 
of heat and light. The former also obtained 
an alloy by heating tin with arsenie trioxide. 



Fig. 18.—Fusion Curves of Binary 
Mixtures : Aa-Sn. 


('. Billies obtained the alloy in a similar way. 

A. Deseamps heated the two elements under a 
layer of boric acid fused at the lowest possible 
temp, and obtained a brittle mass which he re¬ 
garded as t in hemitriarsenidc, 8n 2 As 3 . W. Spring 
exposed a mixture of the two elements to a great 
press, and obtained what he regarded as tin tetra- 
ir it arsenide, Sn n As 4 ; P. Jolibois and E. L. Dupay 
obtained tin tritdritarsenide, Sn 4 As 3 , by the action 
of a soln. of ferrous chloride, on an alloy with 7 per cent, of arsenic used as the 
anode of a cell ; and W. P. Headden obtained six-sided plates of what he regarded 
aw tin h exit arsenide, Sn 6 As, from the hearth of an old dismantled tin furnace of the 
Troth ell an Tin Works, Truro, _ _ 

Cornwall. There is no other 
evidence of the individuality 
nf these products. J. E. Stead 
isolated tin ditritarsenide, 

Sn 3 Asn, from alloys of the two 
elements; N, A. Puschin ob¬ 
tained evidence of the same 
compound from his measure¬ 
ments of the e.m.f. of the cells 
8n | V-HoS 0 4 | SnAs fl ; and 
Sn | A-KQH | SnAs n . The 
crystals of the tritadiarsenide 
obtained by J. E. Stead in an 
alloy of tin with 5 per cent, 
arsenic are shown in Fig. 19. 

According to N. Parravano and 
P. dc Cesaris, the fusion curves 
of mixtures of the two ele¬ 
ments, show the existence of 
both tin tritadiarsenide and 

tin monc arsenide, SnAs. 

P- Jolibois and E. L. Dupay 
prepared the latter com¬ 
pound. Q. A. Mansuri’s equilibrium curve is shown in Fig. 18, whero the two 



Fig. 19.—Crystals of Tin Tritadiarsenide, SugAs,. X 2. 
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eutectics are denoted by Ei and E z , and the solid soln. by the Greek letters. 
N. A. PuBchin commented on the great hardness imparted to tin when alloyed with 
arsenic, and he noted the great tendency of the alloys to crystallize. According 
to E. Soubeiran, the alloy is white, sonorous, and brittle if the arsenic be not in 
too great an excess. The texture is lamellar. W. Campbell examined the micro- 
structure ; and M. Padoa, the electrical conductivity. When fused in ail open 
vessel, arsenic is evolved; and with hydrochloric acid, arsenic hydride is evolved; 
an alloy with an excess of arsenic is not attacked by this acid. P. G. J. Gucter- 
bock and G. N. Nicklin studied the effect of arsenic as an impurity on the physical 
properties of tin. 

Molten tin dissolves antimony, and the two elements unite without the evolution 
of heat or light. The alloy can also be made by fusing antimony sulphide with an 
excess of tin. C. W. G. Kastner 10 noted that an alloy with 12-5 per cent of anti¬ 
mony has a fine musical tone ; and L. J. Chaudot noted that a 10 : 1 alloy is quite 
ductile, while the 3 : 1 alloy is less ductile than tin, and the 1 : 1 alloy is extremely 
brittle and readily pulverized. The brittle alloys are more ductile if a small 

amount of lead be present. He added that alloys 
with more than 90 per cent, of tin give up the 
whole of the tin to boiling hydrochloric, leaving 
the antimony as a black powder—some stibine is 
evolved. The various physical properties wore 
studied by A. W. Smith, and P. G. J. Gueterbock 
and G. N. Nicklin. R. Kremann and P. G. von 
Rehenburg found that on electrolysis, the tin 
accumulates at the anode, the antimony at the 
cathode. A. Wagner said that the alloy with 
10 per cent, of antimony, in the presence of air 
free from carbon dioxide, is attacked quickly by 
Boln. of sodium chloride ; and slightly by soln. of sodium carbonate or nitrate, 
ammonium chloride, potassium sulphat e or magnesium chloride; and net 
at all by water or lime-water. If the carbon dioxide of the air has also access, 
soln. of ammonium chloride and potassium sulphate have no action, arid soln. 
of alkali chlorides, magnesium chloride, and sodium nitrate have very little 
action. L. J. Chau dot examined the action of hydrochloric acid. Accord¬ 
ing to A. Czerwek, the tin-antiraony alloys are dissolved by a mixture of nitric 
and tartaric acids. J. R. Johnson, 0. Karmarsch, H. Gautier, L. J. Thenard. 
A. M. Fairlie, II. H. Thurston, F. G. Thompson and F. Orme, and W. Campbell 
made observations on the properties of these alloys with or without the addition of 
other metals. The last-named examined the ternary alloys with copper, silver, 
zinc, cadmium, aluminium, lead, arsenic, and bismuth. The tin-antimony alloys 
form the base of the so-called britannia metal t which is mainly tin hardened with 
antimony, and contains 6 0 to 9-2 per cent, of antimony; algiers metal has 10 to 25 per 
cent, of antimony; 33 per cent, marks the extreme limit of these alloys, when the 
latter is very hard. Numerous modifications of the alloy employed in commerce 
are associated with zinc, bismuth, lead, and copper. H. Gautier, and A. Matthiesscn 
showed that the Bp. gr. of the tin-antimony alloys is rather less than that calculated 
from the Bp. gr. of the components ; consequently, an expansion takes place 
when the metals are alloyed. M. Chikashige studied the colour of the alloys; 

E. von Maey, the sp. vol.; E. Elsasser, the electrical conductivity of these 
alloys; and N. S. Konstantinoff and W. A. Smirnoff, working at 25 u , 
obtained the results plotted in Fig. 20. 0. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville 
noted that the m.p. of a dil, soln. of antimony in tin is higher than that of tin 
alone; A. van Bijlert tried to find if solid solii. of the two elements are formed. 

F. W. Kuster, and F. E. Gallagher observed no evidence of chemical combination 
although they considered that crystals of four different solid soln. were produced. 

G. Charpy said that although solid soln. are produced, alloys with 10-40 per cent. 



Fig. 20.—Fusion Curves of 
Binary Mixtures : Sn-Sb. 
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of antimony contain well-formed cubic crystals of tin monantimonide, SnSb ; 
II, Behrens made a similar observation; and J. E. Stead added that alloys with 
7-5 per cent, of antimony contain 
some of these crystals. They are 
particularly well-formed in alloys 
with 25 per cent, of antimony ; 
and alloys with over 40 per cent, 
antimony contain tabular cry¬ 
stals. The crystals of tin anti- 
mom de obtained by J. E. Stead 
in an alloy of tin with 20 per 
rent, of antimony are illustrated 
in Fig. 21. G. Tammann and 
K. Dahl measured the plastic 
deformation. H. Gautier, T. 

Thompson, C. It, A. Wright, 

W. Kciiulers, R. S. Williams, 

N. S. K.onstiuitinofT and W. A. 

Mini rim IT studied the f.p, of the 
thermal diagram. K. S. Williams' 
curves are shown in Fig. 20. 

There are breaks at 243° and 
420', but none corresponding 
with tin* break at 310°-319° ob¬ 
served by F. E. Gallagher, and 
VV. Rcinders. By keeping the 



Fiu. 21.—Crystals of Tin Antimonicle, SuSb. 0. 


alloys at; a high temp, for some hours, three series of mixed crystals were formed 
coni Mining 0 8, 49*8 52*8, and 90-100 at. per cent, of antimony. The end- 
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Fio. 22.—Electrical Conductivities of the 
Sn- Sb Alloys. 
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Fig. 23.—Magnetic Susceptibilities of the 
Sn-Sb Alloys. 


member of the middle series may be regarded as tin monantirrionide. G. Charpy, 
W. (Campbell, and H. Behrens and H. Bauckc examined the microstructure 
of these alloys. N. S. Konstaninofl and W. A. Smirnoff obtained evidence of the 
formation of tin ditritaantimomde, Sn 3 Sb 2 , on the 
f.p. curve; and N. A. Puschin measured the e.m.f. of 
the cells Sn | SnClo | SnSb n ; Sn | A 7 -H 2 S0 4 1 SnSb n ; 

| A 7 -K0H | SnSb n , and obtained breaks corre- 
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spending with tin monantimonide and tin trita- 
dianfcimonide, Sn 4 Sb 2 . G. Werthcim studied the 
clastic properties; and A, W. Smith, the thermal 
conductivity, The magnetic susceptibilities of these 
alloys were measured by H. Endo, and P. Leroux, 
and the results are, plotted in Fig. 23. W. Rollmann, 

A- Naccari and M. Bellate, and A. Battelli investi¬ 
gated the thermoelectric properties; and C. C. 

Hutchins’ measurements are graphed in Fig. 24. 

A- P. Laurie, and H. le Chatelier measured the e.m.f. of cells with an electrode 
of these alloys. W. Campbell, and J. E, Stead studied the ternary system: 


Per cent, antimony 


Fio, 24.—Thermoelectric 
Powers of the Sn Sb Alloys. 
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Fm. 25.— 

Fusion Curves of Bi¬ 
nary Mixtures SnBi. 


Sn-Sb-As. A. Mazzucchelli and A. Vercillo found that antimony trichloride and 
tin form tin diantimonide, SnSb 2 . 

According to F, Rudbcrg, 11 when a molten alloy of tin with 54-6 per cent, of 
bismuth is cooled, there is a fairly sharp f.p. at 143°; but alloys with other 
proportions of these elements have two f.p. The higher point of separation is 
accompanied by the separation of the excess of one or other metal, or of a definite 
alloy with an excess of one of the metals, until the composition of the remaining 
fluid has 54-6 per cent, of bismuth, when all solidifies at 143°. F. Rudberg found 
the point of separation to be variable, for with the proportions Sn : Bi=8 :1 it was 
190°; 2 :1, 150°; 4; 3, 170°; and 1:1, 190°. He regarded the lowest melting 
alloy as a definite compound, Sn 3 Bi. P. G. J. Gueterbock and G. N. Nicklin 
studied the effect of bismuth as an impurity on the physical properties of tin. 
Observations on the m.p. of specific mixtures were made by L. J. Chaudet, 
C. M. Marx, W. Lewis, H. V. Regnault, J. W«. Dobereiner, H. von Jiiptner, 
A. Matthiesscn, A. Riche, J. Wiirschmidt, D. H. Andrews and J. Johnston, 
K. Honda and T. Ishigaki, etc. F. Guthrie gave 133° for the eutectic temp., 

of _ for an alloy with 4G1 per cent, of bismuth. E. S. Shepherd 

i50 * ^[__eaid that no tin bismuthi.de is formed. Thermal analyses 

m f _ ( have been made by A. Bucher, A. Stoffel, A. W. Kapp, and 

/^\aX, 4 „ W. von Lepkowsky, and the results are indicated in Fig. 25. 

t S The phenomena were also studied bv 0. T. Hcycock and 

VAS-r F - H. Neville, C, R. A. Wright, II. Gautier, F. Guthrie, 
T Thomson, 0. L. Weber, A. W. Smith, and G. Charpy. 
Fuflio^CurvoTof Bi Andrews and J. Johnston studied the solubility of 

nary Mixtures Sn Bi. bismuth in tin. H. Behrens and K. Bux investigated the 
microstructure; and C. H. Green, and A. M. Portcvin, the 
structure of the eutectic. The sp. gr. of the alloys were determined by T. Thomson, 
H. V. Regnault, A. Matthiesscn, and A. Riche, and the sp. vol. by E. von Macy, 
and K. Gilbert; K. Bornemann and P. Siebe, and K. Gilbert measured the sp, 
vok of the alloys up to 900° and found them to be proportional to the temp. 
C. di Capua measured the hardness; M. Pliiss, the viscosity and sp, gr. of the 
liquid ; G. Wertheim, the elastic constants ; A. Matthiessen, the coeff. of thermal 
expansion; and G. Vicentini and D. Oinodei, D. Mazzoto, and C. C. Person, the 
latent heat of fusion; H. Kopp, and A. Schulze, the sp. lit.; A. Levi, the mol. 

heat; and L. H. Adams and co-workers, the coeff. 
h t6 rr~m 1 i T T I of compressibility of the alloys. C. R. Darling 
/fi | and R. H. Rinaldi studied the thermoelectric pro- 
perticsof the alloy against copper. F.A.Schultze’s 
^ | results for the thermal and electrical conductivities 
g § are plotted in Fig. 26. The electrical conductivity 
and resistance of the alloys were measured by 
4 ^ A. Righi, G. Wiedemann, C. L. Weber, A. Sundell, 
Jj gu. 4 —J, A BurJler > E- van Aubel, A. Matthiessen and 

lo J? h E. A. Schultze, and G. Vicentini and 

Percent, bismuth “ C. Cattaneo. R. Kremann and P. G. von Rehen- 
« n „ . . . burg found that on electrolysis, the tin accuniu- 

Conductivities of the Tin-Bis- latefl at thc cathode, the bismuth at the anode, 
mufch Alloys. H. Pelabon measured the thermoelectric power. 

G. Fafc studied the effect of a magnetic field on 
the electrical resistance. A. P. Laurie, H, le Chatelier, E, S. Shepherd, and 
A. Sundell studied the e.m.f. of cells with these alloys as electrodes ; the thermo¬ 
electric power was measured by A. Matthiessen, G. Spadavecchia, A. Sundell, 
G. Vicentini and D. Omodei, II. Pelabon, C. C. Hutchins, A. Battelli, E. Becquerel, 
W. Rollmann, and A. E. Caswell and C. A. McKay. The results are plotted in 
Fig. 27. The curvu for the Thomson effect by S. C, Laws, and A. E. Caswell 
and C. A, McKay is shown in Fig. 27. A. von Ettinghausen and W. Nerost, and 
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Fio. 26.— 1 Thermal and Electrical 
Conductivities of the Tin-Bis¬ 
muth Alloys. 
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E. van Aubel studied the thermoelectric phenomena. A. Righi, S. C. Laws, and 
E. van Aubel studied the magnetic susceptibility of the alloys, and the results of 
T. Gnesotto and M. Bingliinotto are shown in Fig. 28. C. R. A. Wright investi¬ 
gated tlio ternary system Sn-Bi-Al; C. di Capua, the hardness of the Zn-Bi-Cd 
alloys; and W. Campbell, the system Sn-Bi-Sb. F. E. Brown and J. E. Snyder 12 
observed that vanadium ozytrichloride has no action on tin. 

H. Moissan 13 said that tin does not unite directly with carbon to form a carbide 
(q.v.). 0. Ruff and B. Bergdahl said that molten tin dissolves only a trace of carbon. 

E. Gudeman found that water sat. with carbon dioxide attacks tin. F. H. Rhodes 



Fig. 27. —Thermoelectric Properties of 
tho Tin-Bismuth Alloys. 


Fia. 28.—Magnetic Susceptibilities of 
the Tin-Bismuth Alloys. 


and J. T. Carty found tin is resistant to the moist vapour of carbon tetrachloride; 
there is a slight pitting of the surface. W. R. Hodgkinson showed that tin is 
unaffected by acetylene at temp, up to its m.p. F. Malmejac said that tin is 
appreciably attacked by alcohol in the course of six months; but G. Heinzel- 
inann denied this. W. Ipatieff found that if alcohol vapour be passed through 
a glass tube containing tin at 660° no decomposition occurs, but finely 
divided tin obtained by the reduction of the oxide forms acetaldehyde and 
etliylo/nc.. J. Trummer discussed the action of tin on wine ; and F. Schonfeld, 
J. Di lmieke, L. Nathan and A. Schmidt, K. Dinklage, and C. Sellenscheidt, on beer. 
H. Fleck, and F. V. Hall observed that tin is but slightly attacked by organic acids, 
but if air be present, the metal may be dissolved ; thus, acetic, tartaric, and citric 
acids act on the metal in the presence of air ; and W. G. Whitman and R. F. Russell 
found that tho presence of oxygen favoured the. attack by acetic acid. E. Salkowsky 
said that the presence of hydrogen dioxide does not affect the dissolution of tin 
by glacial acetic acid. A. Hebert found that stearic acid is decomposed by distilla¬ 
tion over finely divided tin; and J. Id. Matthews showed that trichloroacetic acid, 
in nitrobenzene soln., is blackened by tin, but no aniline is formed. F. H. Jeffery 
studied the effect of tin anodes on potassium oxalate soln. F. A. Norton found 
that organic substances in the presence of sodium sulphite form stannic sulphide. 
C. F. Bohringer studied the electrolytic reduction of nitro- and azo-compounds 
by a cathode of spongy tin. 0. W. Brown and C. 0. Henke found tin an excellent 
catalytic agent in reducing nitrobenzene by hydrogen ; and A. Korczynsky, in 
the hromination of benzene. For the action of tin on food-stuffs, vide supra , 
the occurrence of tin. E. Gudeman emphasized the solubility of tin in the liquids 
used with canned food products, and in the peculiar liquids produced in the decom¬ 
position of foods. D. Klein and A. Berg said that hot soln. of sugar do not attack 
tin; but K. K. Jarvinen found that the metal is attacked by 30 per cent. soln. of 
sugar. J. Merrick found that tin is but slightly affected by turpentine ; and F. Pfaff 
observed a similar result with fatty oils. L J. Redwood said that at ordinary 
temp, tin is not attacked by rape oil, and whale oil ; and the percentage loss with 
olive oil was 0 01637; tallow oil, 0 03400; lard oil, 0 01976; cotton-seed oil, 
016075 ; sperm oil, 0-22847 ; w T ith seal Oil, 0-08503 ; and with a mineral lubricant, 
t *02587. A. Gawalowsky observed no action between tin and petroleum or mineral 
y* * an( l U. Ehrhardt and G. Pfleiderer found 0-22 mgrm. of tin per sq. cm. was 
dissolved in 4 weeks by crude tar oils contai ning phenol. 
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J. J, Berzelius, and C. Winkler found that molten tin dissolves some silicon — 
but E. Vigouroux said that no tin silicide is formed (fu,). H. Moissan said that 
tin alloys with titanium. G. Tammann and P. Bchafmeistcr 14 measured the 
partition of tin between lead and zinc, lead and aluminium, and zinc and bismuth. 

The physiological action of tin— According to J. D. Mann, 16 no fatal case of 
poisoning by tin salts had been recorded up to 1908; and cases of poisoning by this 
agent are extremely rare and have resulted only from accident —generally the use of 
tinned meat and fruit. Cases have been recorded by A. P. Lull and G. II. Metcalfe, 
T. L. Phipson, B. Dyer, R. Kayser, T. Gunther, E. ITngar and G. Bodlander, 
A. Eckardt, F. P. Wightwick, and W. A. Campbell. W. Vaubel found that 
stannous salts are only slightly poisonous, but they are readily oxidized to the 
more poisonous stannic salts. G. Pouchct and co-workers emphasized the 
harmful nature of the one-time practice in Belgium and France of putting 
stannous chloride—up to 2*5 per cent,—into ginger-bread in order to obtain 
with inferior materials an appearance like that due to fine flour. Experiments 
by 0. Helmer, and T. P. White, on animals show that tin compounds are 
toxic; and F. Jolyet and A. Cahours found the tin alkyl compounds to be very 
poisonous. The rarity of tin poisoning contrasted with the extended use of that 
metal for cooking vessels show that the risks are very small; and, according to 

K. B. Lehmann, no case is known of chronic tin-poisoning from the consumption of 
canned foods. If the tin is alloyed with lead, R. Weber, and G. Ambiihl showed 
that lead poisoning may occur. There are no special pharmaceutical preparations 
of tin or of its compounds, although powdered tin has been recommended for tape¬ 
worms. F. Marcet also found tin to be poisonous to plants. H. Mich eels and 
P. de Heen found that colloidal tin exercises a stimulating action on germinating 
wheat; and G. Gimel found that a trace of stannous chloride (1:10(300) stimulates 
the alcoholic fermentation of yeast. 

Some reactions of analytical interest.— No precipitation occurs when stannous 
saltB are treated with hydrochloric add, but cone. soln. of stannous salts become 
turbid in aq. soln. owing to oxidation: 3SnCl 2 +04dI 2 0—-2Sn(OH)Cl+SnCl 4 ; the 
formation of the basic salt is prevented by hydrochloric acid, and oxidation is pre¬ 
vented by keeping the acidic soln. in contact with granulated tin. The soln. of stannic 
chloride are hydrolyzed by water: SnCl 4 -f 4H 2 0^4HC1 -|-Sn(OH) 4 . Moderately 
cone. soln. of stannic chloride give no precipitate with hydrochloric acid or sulphuric 
acid even on long standing, but with soln. of j8-stannyl chloride, sulphuric acid 
precipitates white Btannyl sulphate. A very dil. sulphuric acid soln. of ordinary 
stannic chloride, sometimes gives a precipitate of baBic sulphate ; and a dil. hydro¬ 
chloric acid soln. may become turbid on boiling, owing to hydrolysis. When 
hydrogen sulphide is passed into soln. of a stannous salt, not acidified too strongly, 
brown stannous sulphide, SnS, is precipitated (ipv.). This precipitate is soluble in 
cone, hydrochloric acid, so that no precipitation occurs if a large proportion of 
acid be present. The precipitation is complete in soln. weakly acidified, For 

L. Dede and P. Bonin’s 16 observations on the effect of the cone, of the acid and the 
presence of chloride, vide the analytical reactions of lead, which arc said to be similar 
in the case of tin. According to F. Jackson, a visible coloration is produced if the 
soln. has 1 part of tin in 64,(XX); C. H. Pfaff said 1 in 120/XX). According to 
F. W. Clarke, oxalic acid hinders the precipitation. H. N. Warren also found 
ferrocyanides hinder the precipitation. Unlike arsenic and antimony sulphides, 
stannous sulphide is insoluble in aq. ammonia, ammonium carbonate, or colourless 
ammonium sulphide; stannous sulphide dissolves in yellow ammonium sulphide, 
forming ammonium sulphostannate, (NH 4 ) 2 SnS 3) and if the soln. be acidified yellow 
stannic sulphide is precipitated; (NH 4 ) 2 SnS 3 -f2HCl— 2 NH 4 Cl+H 2 S+SuS 2 > 
Stannous sulphide is soluble in soln. of potassium or sodium hydroxide, so that 
the sulphide is not precipitated by hydrogen sulphide from strongly alkaline soln. 
If heated in a stream of chlorine, or of bromine vap. and carbon dioxide; or if heated 
with a mixture of ammonium chloride and nitrate, stannous sulphide « completely 
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decomposed and volatilized. Hydrogen sulphide precipitates stannic sulphide from 
both a- and /8-stannic salt soln. if they are not acidified too strongly. If strongly 
acidified, no precipitation occurs because the sulphide is soluble in the acid. With 
j8-salts, the precipitato is formed slowly and in the hydrosol form unless flocculating 
salts are present. According to F. Jackson, a coloration can be detected with 
one part of tin in 32,000 parts of liquid. The precipitation is hindered by oxalic acid 
(F. W. Clarke)— vide infra , stannic sulphide. F. Fischer and K, Thiele found that 
hydrofluoric acid hinders the precipitation with stannic but not stannous or antimony 
salts ; and Gr. Vortmann and A. Metzl, the presence of phosphoric acid hinders 
the precipitation of stannic sulphide, but not antimony sulphide. Yellow stannic 
sulphide is soluble in alkali sulphide soln. from which acidB re-precipitate the yellow 
sulphide. The sulphide is almost insoluble in aq. ammonia, ammonium carbonate, 
or potassium hydrosulphite; but it readily dissolves in soln. of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide, sodium dioxide, alkali polysulphide, cone, boiling hydrochloric 
acid, aqua regia, or a soln. of oxalic acid. It dissolves incompletely in a soln. of 
ammonium monosulphide. It is converted into stannic acid by nitric acid, and 
into stannic oxide by roasting in air. A soln. of amm onium sulphide precipitates 
hydrated stannous sulphide from stannous Balt soln., and hydrated stannic sulphide 
from stannic salt soln. The precipitate is soluble in excess as indicated above. 
The corresponding sulphide is precipitated from stannous or stannic salt soln. by 
ammonium thioacetate, and if the soln. is warm the precipitation is complete. 
G. Vortmann found that sodium thiosulphate gives a white precipitate with stannous 
and stannic salt soln., the white precipitate in both cases being a mixture of stannic 
hydroxide and sulphide. According to E. Donath, stannous salts reduce sul¬ 
phur dioxide, forming stannic chloride: 3SnCl 2 ~j-hHCl+S02=HoSd-2II 2 0+3SnQl 4 . 
Tin* hydrogen sulphide arts on both the stannic and stannous salt. 0. Brunck 
said that sodium hydrosulphite precipitates stannous hydrosulphite from stannous 
salt- solii., and A. Rohrig said that the precipitate is a basic sulphite. An excess of 
alkali sulphate may precipitate j8-s tannic acid from soln. of salts of jB-stannic acid, 
but not of a-stannic acid. 

Stannous salt soln. give a voluminous, white, gelatinous precipitate of stannous 
hydroxide when treated with alkali hydroxide ; the precipitate is soluble in excess, 
forming alkali stannite, say, K 2 SnQ 2 ; it is also soluble in hydrochloric acid, forming 
stannous chloride. The precipitate often blackens, particularly if the soln. be 
heated or a cone. soln. of alkali-lye be used. The blackening is due cither to the 
formation of stannous oxide : Sn(0K) 2 +H 2 0=2K0H+Sn0 ; or the separation 
of finely divided tin : 2Sn(0K) 2 +H 2 0=2KOH~|-Sn+SnO(OK) 2 . The precipita¬ 
tion is hindered by tartaric acid. A similar precipitate is obtained with aq. 
ammonia or alkali carbonatfb but the precipitate is very sparingly soluble in an 
excess. With a soln. of a-stannic salts, the precipitate produced with alkali 
hydroxide is likewise soluble in excess; the precipitated hydroxide also dissolves 
in aq. ammonia in the absence of ammoniun salts. With soln. of j8-stannic salts, 
alkali hydroxides give a precipitate of jS-stannic acid not soluble in an excess unless 
the precipitant is dil.,foT the resulting alkali j3-stannatc is soluble in water and dil. 
alkali hydroxide. The precipitation of /3-stannic salts with aq. ammonia gives 
jS-stannic acid and, unlike the result with a-stannic salts, the precipitation occurs 
in the presence of tartaric acid. The precipitate of a-stannic acid is obtained by 
adding alkali carbonate to a soln. of a stannic salt, a-stannic acid is soluble in 
excess; this is not the case with the precipitate obtained from j8-stannic salt soln. 
According to F. Jackson, the precipitation by ammonia with stannous salts is 
sensitive to 1: 8000, and with stannic salts to 1:4000 ; and with sodium hydroxide 
in both cases to 1 : 2000. H, Demarjay, and E. Frtfmy found that barium, strontium, 
calcium, and magnesium carbonates precipitate the hydroxide from stannic salts 
even in the cold. 

A white precipitate of mercurous chloride is produced by mercuric chloride with 
soln. df stannous salts, and if stannous salt be in excess, the precipitate will become 

VOL. vti, z 
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grey owing to the separation of mercury. Stannic salts give no precipitate with 
mercuric chloride. A trace of a stannous salt added to a soln. of auric Chloride 
gives a separation which is brown by transmitted light and bluish-green by reflected 
light— vide gold, and purple of Cassius (3. 23, 6 and 11); no precipitate occurs with 
stannic salts alone. According to L. Vanino and F. Treubert, a soln. of alkali stan- 
nite when treated with bismuth nitrate gives a white precipitate: BLOa+KaSnCL 
=K 2 8n0 3 +2Bi0, which rapidly blackens : BiO+K 2 Sn0 2 -= KoSnO 3 +Bi. Stannous 
salt soln. give a white precipitate with potassium ferrocyanide soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid ; the white precipitate with potassium ferricyanide behaves similarly. 
With stannic salt soln., potassium ferrocyanide slowly fonns a white turbidity, and 
finally a yellow, gelatinous precipitate insoluble in hydrochloric acid; potassium 
ferricyanide gives no precipitate with stannic salts. A mixture of ferric chloride 
and potassium ferricyanide was found by J. Ldwenthal to give a precipitate of Berlin 
blue in contact with stannous chloride ; the reaction is very sensitive. L. Blum 
added ferric chloride to stannous chloride, and tested the resulting ferrous chloride 
by the brown colour produced with sulphuric acid and potassium nitrate. Accord¬ 
ing to J. Fages, sodium nitroprusside in alkaline soln. gives with stannous salts a 
greyish-red colour which turns blue when hydrochloric acid is added. J. P. Long 
staff found that ammonium molybdate gives a blue coloration with stannous 
salts, enabling one part of the latter to be detected in 1,500,000 parts of soln. 
G. Dcniges said other reducing agents must be absent. Stannous chloride gives a 
yellowish-white precipitate with potassium iodide, and with an excess of the reageni, 
orange, needle-like crystals of a double salt are formed, and with cone. soln. stannic 
chloride gives a yellow precipitate. Stannous salts give a white precipitate with 
oxalic acid, but not stannic salts. Stannous salts give a yellow precipitate with 
tannin, J. Ldwenthal found that stannous chloride gives a yellow coloration 
with jS-s tannic acid. White precipitates are formed when sodium phosphate is 
added to a soln. of stannous or a stannic salt. According to C. II. PfafT, succinic 
acid and the alkali benzoates give white precipitates with stannous salts visible 
when the dilution is 1 : 10000; and J. J. Berzelius found stannic salts are pre¬ 
cipitated completely by ammonium succinate. J. von Liebig found that when a 
stannic chloride soln. is boiled with sodium acetate or potassium formate, a 
precipitate is formed which re-dissolves on cooling. C. Reichard observed a 
darkening occurs when uric acid is moistened with a drop of soln. of stannic 
chloride, not stannous chloride, and warmed with cone, soda-lye. 

The metallic precipitation of tin. —According to N. W. Fischer, 17 when zinc or 
cadmium is immersed in an aip soln. of a stannous or stannic salt, tin is deposited 
in an arborescent or dendritic form called tin-tree , or arbor jovis. Stannous acetate, 
however, is not reduced under these conditions. Tin is reduced by iron from the 
chloride or acetate provided the iron is made to dip into water in which is likewise 
immersed a bladder containing the tin-soln. so that the latter may mix very slowly 
with the water by endosmosis. Iron does not precipitate tin from a boiling soln. 
of stannous chloride. B. Schulze said that iron precipitates tin only from neutral 
soln., and when ferrous salts alone are present. J. Thiele said that electrolytic 
iron readily precipitates tin from its salt soln., hut not if the iron has been heated 
to redness. N. Bouman found ferrum reductum will precipitate tin from soln. of 
stannous chloride with 2/V-HC1; but I. M. Kolthoff found that in hydrochloric 
acid soln., tin is not precipitated by iron. N. Bouman measured the potentials 
of the tin and iron in the soln. of stannous chloride. At the beginning, the potential 
of the iron was - 505, and that of tin, —533*5 ; after an horn, the potentials of both 
were - 003, and nearly all the tin had been precipitated. H. Rein soli said that 
copper precipitates tin from strongly acid soln. of the chloride and particularly 
if the soln. be boiling. Tin is readily precipitated from its salt soln. by magnesium 
or aluminium. With magnesium powder, said H. Mouraour, much hydrogen 18 
evolved. When lead is first immersed in a soln. of a salt tin, some tin is precipitated 
in small needles, but the action ceases as soon as the lead becomes covered with a 
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coftting of metallic tin. On the other hand, A. Pleischl said that tin is quantitatively 
precipitated by lead from soln. of the nitrate or chloride, According to M. Lazowsky, 
aoln. of tin salts are reduced by charcoal, and the metal is deposited on the carbon. 

The uses of tin. — On account of its silvery-white colour, its resistance to atmo¬ 
spheric influences and chemical agents, its low fusing temp., and its malleability, 
tin is used excessively in making vessels for domestic and industrial purposes. 
When rolled very thin, it forms tin-foil used in wrapping tobacco, etc.; but on 
account of the cost of the metal, tin-foil is replaced by lead-foil whenever possible. 
Tin readily forms alloys with other metals, furnishing brass, bronze, britannia 
metal, pewter, solder, white hearing metal, etc. *' Tin ’ 9 articles are now made largely 
from sheet iron or rather mild steel coated with a layer of tin. The layer of tin 
protects the iron from oxidation, although once the layer of tin is broken through, 
oxidation goes on rapidly. Tin-amalgam is used in making mirrors. Tin con¬ 
densers arc used for laboratory stills. L. T. Sherwood and G. Alleman 18 employed 
a tin cathode in place of platinum for the electrodeposition of zinc, copper, silver, 
cadmium, and nickel. Tin in conjunction with an acid is used as a reducing agent. 
(\ Willgerodt, and A. G. Page discussed its use as a catalytic agent in chlorination*— 
the former obtained favourable, the latter unfavourable, results. Stannic oxide is 
used as a polishing powder, and as an opacifying agent in glasses, glazes, and 
enamels ; tin sulphide or mosaic gold is used as a bronzing powder, and the two 
chlorides are used as a mordant, in weighting silk, and in dyeing. 

The atomic weight of tin.—There was some doubt about the eq. of tin at the 
beginning of the nineteent h century. J. Dalton 10 represented the at. wt. by 50 when 
0 7, i.c. 57 when 0—8. In 1812 J. J. Berzelius regarded the eq. as 118 when that 
of oxygen is 8, and he represented the formulae of the two oxides Sn0 2 and Sn0 4) and 
titanic oxide was represented Ti0 4 . J. L. G. Meinecke used 36 (oxygen, 8) ; 
C. G. Bischofl, 117-6 (0, 8) ; and T. Thomson, 60 (0, 8). This must have been 
somewhat disquieting. In 1826, J. J. Berzelius halved the eq. he employed in 
1812, and obtained 59 (0, 8). He therefore represented the formulas of stannous 
oxide, 8 jj 0, and stannic oxide, Sii0 2 , the same as is done to-day. The same year, 
J. B. A. Dumas measured the vap. density of spiritus fumans Libavii, and although 
he obtained a value in agreement with the formula SnCl 4 , he unfortunately assumed 
that the at. wt. of tin is represented by that quantity of tin which unites with 
two vols. of chlorine to form tin pcrchloride. This made the eq. of tin 29-5 when 
that of oxygen is B. and the formulae of stannic oxide and chloride were respectively 
8n0 and SnCB, and those of stannous oxide and chloride respectively Sn 2 0 and 
Bnt'l. In the same year, 1826, L. Gmelin employed 59 (0, 8). P. T. Meissner, 
1834, 0. B. Kiilrn, 1837, and P. F. Cauchy, 1838, represented the eq. of tin by 
58-8 or 58'9 (0, 8). Accordingly, if the at. wt. of oxygen be 16, the at. wt. of tin 
will approximate 118 ; and tin will be quadrivalent in the stannic compounds and 
bivalent in the stannous compounds. This is in harmony with Avogadro’s law 
applied to the volatile compounds of tin, and with the extension of that law to 
sola. It also fits in very well with the sp. lit. rule ; and with the law of isomorphism 
applied to the oxides and the complex lluorides of tin, titanium, and zirconium. 
With this value for tin, the element fits very well in the periodic table as a member 
of the silicon family of elements. 

The at. wt. of tin has been calculated from the ratio Sn : Sn0 2 obtained by 
treating tin with nitric acid and igniting the product; or else by roasting the 
metal; thus, with 0 — 16, J. L. Gay Lussac obtained 117-65 ; J. J. Berzelius, 
117-65-118 08 ; G. J. Mulder, 116-30-117 00 ; C. L. Vlandeercn and G. J. Mulder, 
D8-16 ; J. B. A. Dumas, 118 06 ; J. D. van der Plants, 118-09 ; J. Bongartz and 
A. Classen, 119-34 ; and F. W. Schmidt, 118-5. B. Brainier and H. Krepelka said 
that the oxidation of tin by nitric acid is useless because of the adsorbed" products 
in the inetastannic acid. It yields by simple calcination Sn : Sn() 2 , 118-02 ; and 
this is raised to 118-66 when the stannic oxide is fused with potassium hydrosulphate. 
J - D. van der Plaats also reduced stannic oxide with hydrogen, and from the ratio 
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Sn0 2 : 0 obtained 118*07. J. B. A. Dumas obtained 117*98 from the ratio 
SnCl 4 : 4Ag. B. Brauner and H. Krepelka obtained 116-7 from the ratio 
SnBr 4 : 4Ag ; and H. Krepelka, 118-699. J. Bongartz and A. Classen electrolyzed 
a soln. of ammonium chlorostannate in one of ammonium oxalate, and from the 
ratio (NH 4 ) 2 SnCl B : Sn obtained 119*09 (0,16); and by similarly treating potassium 
chlorostannate, they obtained 119*07 from the ratio K 2 kSnCl fl : Sn. B. Brauner 
and H. Krepelka said that the electrolysis of ammonium chlorostannate is useless 
because of the difficulties involved in completely reducing the cathode deposit. 
This makes the result too high. J. Bongartz and A. Classen also electrolyzed a 
soln. of stannic bromide in one of ammonium oxalate, and from the ratio SnBr 4 : Sn, 
they calculated 118*97. G. P. Baxter and H. W. Starkweather electrolyzed a soln. 
of stannic chloride in O-SiV-IICl, and from the ratio SnCl 4 : Sn computed 118*703. 
J. Bongartz and A. Classen also converted tin into stannic sulphide, separated the 
sulphur and weighed it as barium sulphate. From the ratios Sn : SnS 2 : 2BaS0 4 , 
they obtained 119-08. A. L. Bernoulli computed 119-46 from physical data. 
Calculations of the best representative values from the observed data were made by 
L. Meyer and K. Seubert, and W. Ostwald. F. W. Clarke gave 119-057 ; and 
B. Brauner, 119-05, The International Table gave 118*70 for the best representative 
value in 1925. 

A. Jouniaux inferred from the latent heat, and from the effect of tin on the 
f.p. of other metals, that above 630°, the mol. of tin is monatomic; and that about 
115°, the mol. is triatomic. He also inferred that the mol. is probably complex 
when associated with lead, and simple when associated with cadmium and zinc. 

The atomic number of tin is 50. F. W. Aston 20 found that the positive-rav 
analysis of tin tetramethyl gave eight isotopes for tin, with the respective at. wts. 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, and 124. The differences between these values 
are integral to the degree of accuracy attainable, which is 1 in 1000. A. S. Russell, 
H. Collins, and F. II. Loring discussed this subject. A. L. Narayan found the 
results did not agree with J. C. McLennan’s view that the spectral displacement 
of the isotopes is given by the at. number multiplied by the displacement calculated 
from the assumed structure of the atom. E. Rutherford and J. Chadwick found no 
sign of atomic disintegration as evidenced by the emission of long-range particles 
when tin was bombarded by a-rays ; but H. Pettersson and G. Kirsch were able 
to disrupt the atoms. J. Beckenkamp, and H. G. Grimm and A. Sommerfeld 
studied the electronic structure of tin. 
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5 6. The Alloys of Tin with the Alkali Metals 

W. Guertler 1 studied the affinity of tin for the metals generally. P. Lebeau 
made a tin-lithium alloy by the electrolysis of a mixture of potassium and lithium 
chlorides, using a tin cathode. J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard found 
that a mixture of 7 vols. of tin-filings to 2 vols. of potassium united with 
slight incandescence, forming a fusible, brittle alloy which exhibited a fine¬ 
grained fracture ; oxidized quickly in air ; and effervesced when treated with 
water. If a larger proportion of potassium be employed, the alloy takes 
fire when pulverized in air. According to G. S. Seiullas, when granulated 
tin ifl heated with potassium tartrate, or if stannic oxide be heated with charred 
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Fig. 29. —Equilibrium Curves 
of the Potassium-Tin Alloys. 


potassium tartrate, and carbon, a pyrophoric alloy is formed which evolves 
hydrogen slowly when in contact with water. G. Bredig and F. Haber obtained 
the alloy by the disintegration of the metal electrode in electrolysis, by an alternating 
current; P. Lebeau, by the method used for the lithium alloys. C. T. J. Vautin 
described the preparation of alloys of tin with the alkali metals by electrolysis. 
According to D. P. Smith, the two elements are miscible in all proportions in the 
fused state ; and most of the alloys melt at a temp. 

higher than the m.p. of the components. The alloys ^rTTT"T~ 

rapidly attack glass and even steel, so that the results 700 \ 

of the thermal analysis, indicated in Fig. 29, were 6 T.(jffTP H 

not very conclusive. Evidence was obtained of the 5 ™ q0 kf _ ~j i ‘ 

existence of potassium monostannide, KSn; potas- 

sium hemistannide, K 2 8n ; potassium distannide, m r —V 

K.8»i 2 i wit h a transit ion point at 413° ; and of potas- ioo° -g j 4- .j- -e.y-|-\ 

sium tetrastannide, KSn 4 . F. W. Bergstrom observed n°LM_ill_ 
a break in the solubility curve of tin in a soln. of Per cent, potAs^um 

potassium amide in liquid ammonia, corresponding F io. 29.— Equilibrium Curvos 
with K 4 S« s or KSn 2 . 0. Tammami studied the elec- of the Potassium-Tin Alloys, 
trnde potential and chemical properties of these alloys ; 

and R. Kremann and E. Pressfreund found evidence of K 2 Sn, KSn 2 , KSn 4 , and 
possibly KSn, in their measurements of the electromotive behaviour of these alloys. 

J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard prepared an alloy of tin with sodium by a 
process analogous to that which they employed for the potassium alloy; G. 8. Scrullas 
obtained the alloy by heating a mixture of tin with charred soap ; and C. Lb wig, and 
11. Caron, emphasized the need for the exclusion of air. C. T. Ileycock and 
F. 11. Neville found that the f.p. of tin was raised 11*61° by adding 4.-5T at. per 
cent, of sodium. A. Weiller made an alloy of the two metals on a large scale ; 
C- T. ,J. Vautin made it clectrolytically ; and 0. Bredig and F. Haber, by the 
process indicated above. H. Bailey melted tin with an excess of sodium, and heated 
i he product in a closed crucible and obtained a tin-sodium alloy approximating 
sodium hemistannide, Na 2 8n. W. Hume-Rotheiy said that, the crystals show 
octahedral cleavage. W. Biltz and W. Holvurscheit gave 12 Cals, for the heat of 
formation ; 45 Cals, for the heat of oxidation; 3-111 for the sp. gr. at 25°, and 52-9 
for the, mol. vol. when the additive rule gave 63 7. P. Lebeau separated sodium 
tetritastannide, Na^Sn, by treating a sodium-tin alloy with liquid ammonia. 
C. A, Kraus and H. F. Kurtz observed the forma- _ _ 

lion of the tetritastannide as an unstable compound .TIT .-."lJj [ fT\| 

in the reduction of tin salts by sodium amalgam. 50 o° j-_ j } |. j \ ._ 

W. Biltz and W. Holverscheit gave 21 Cals, for the _71_v'' , ^ = 4 

neat of formation; 47 Cals, for the heat of oxida- war -£ \ 

tion; 2-315 for the sp. gr. at 25°, and 91-0 for - / - -ll 

the mol. vol. when the additive rule gave 111-1. 300 ° - / ..; ^jn 

C. H. Mathewson made a thermal analysis of the ~ V — 
tin-sodium alloys. The m.p. curve consists of six 200 / 

branches, Fig. 30. There are two well-marked _I__i 

nuixiina at 477° and 27-92 per cent, of sodium, and z3L __ _ .[..._ 

o7G and 16-23 per cent, of sodium respectively. IT 1 L 1 I IT. J J-LLJ 

hive distinct compounds of tin and sodium exist, 0 20 ^ cer ,t°t/n 80 f °° 

namely; (1) sodium tetritastannide, Na 4 Sn, which at w „ n „ ..., . n - 

tim l ?r de J, goes transformation according to the equa- the Sodmm‘-Tin AUo^Z 
^on Na 4 bn^O*091Na 2 Sn-F fused alloy (3-82 mols 

, a ^l (b91 mol Sn). F, Paneth and co-workers found that this alloy gave no iron 
Boride when treated with acids. (2) Sodium hemistannide, Na 2 8n, which, accord¬ 
ing ^to C. H. Mathewson, has a m.p. of 477°, and, according to W. Humc-Rothery, 
7b . (3) Sodium tritetritastannide, Na 4 Sn 3 , is the hardest and most brittle 

0 five compounds. At 478°, it melts with transformation according to 
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the equation Na 4 Sn 3 v^0-375NaSn+fused alloy (3*62 mola Na+2-62 mola Sn). 
It occurs in two crystalline modifications, a and /3 ; the transformation of the /J- 
into a-crystals is attended by a considerable increase of vol. W. Biltz and 
W. Holverscheit gave 36 Cals, for the heat of formation ; 43 Cals, for the heat of 
oxidation ; 3*570 for the sp. gr. at 25° ; and 125*6 for the mol. vol. when the 
additive rule gave 143-7. (4) According to 0. H. Mathewson, sodium mono- 

Stannide, NaSn, with a m.p. of 576° undergoes, at 483°, a polymorphic trails- 
formation. "VV. Biltz and W. Holverscheit gave 11 Cals, for the heat of formation 
of the monostannide; 42 Cals, for the heat of oxidation ; 3*990 for the sp. gr. at 
25°, and 35*5 for the mol. vol. when the additive rule gives 40 0 Cals. (5) Sodium 
distannide, NaSru, is the soft est and toughest of the five compounds, and, like 
NaSn, has the appearance of tin. F. W. Bergstrom found a break in the 
solubility curve of tin in a soln. of sodium amide in liquid ammonia, correspond¬ 
ing with Na 4 Sn 8 or NaSn 2 . W. Biltz and W, Holverscheit found that at 305°, 
it undergoes transformation in accordance with the equation NaSn 2 v~0-667NaSn 
+fused alloy (0*333 mol Na-j-1*333 mols Sn); they gave 15 Cals, for the heat of 
formation of distannide ; 39 Cals, for the heat of oxidation; 4*725 for the sp. gr. ; 
and 55*1 for the mol. vol. when the additive rule gives 56*3. According to 
C. H. Mathewson, a freshly cut surface of the tetrita- or henii-staimide soon becomes 

covered in the air with a bronze film, blit under 
vaseline, the surface of the former resembles that 
of tin, whilst the latter is steel-blue; the trite! ri- 
tastannidc shows a pale blue colour on a fresh 
surface; no him colour appears on oxidation. 
II. Kremann and J. Omachl-Pammer found that 
the electrical conductivity curve showed singular 
points corresponding with Na 4 Sn, Na 2 Sn, NaSn, 
and NaSn 2 . G. Tammann studied the electrode 
potential and chemical properties of these alloys; 
A. Battelli, the thermoelectric properties; and 
0. Vickers, the deoxidizing qualities for copper and 
bronze, 

G. Masing and G. Tammann 2 showed that 
lithium and tin form three compounds. The f.p. 
curves are indicated in Fig. 31. There is a maxi¬ 
mum on the curve at 680°, representing lithium tetritastannide, Li 4 Sn; a Hat 
maximum at 465°, representing lithium ditritastannide, Li 3 Sn 2 ; and an unstable 
compound, lithium hemipentastannide, Li 2 8n 5 , reacting with the melt at 320°. 



Fig. 31.—Equilibrium Curves of 
Lithium-Tin Alloys. 
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§ 7. The Alloys ol Tin and Copper 

The term bronze is applied to the alloys of copper and tin, although alloys 
with proportions of these two elements within more or less ill-defined ranges may 
receive specific names, vide infra. The Alloy Committee 1 recommended that the 
term bronze be reserved for copper-tin alloys containing over 50 per cent, of copper ; 
and that the presence of one or more metals, intentionally added, he denoted by a 
prefix—e.?. an alloy with 1 per cent. of zinc, 29 per cent, of tin, and 70 per cent, of 
copper would be a zinc-bronze. If additional metals be present they can be indicated 
in a similar way, or the term complex bronze may be used when it is not necessary to 
mention the other elements specifically. The; history of bronze has been discussed 
in connection with copper, 3. 21 , 1 ; and brass, 4. 30, 21 . A large number of 
analyses of ancient bronzes from different countries, and of Chinese and Japanese 
art-bronzes, have been reported.- Thu bronzes made, by the ancients varied con¬ 
siderably in the proportion of tin and copper employed. Other ingredients were 
added purposely, or occurred as accidental impurities from the use of complex 
ores. The ancients made instruments of various kinds from these alloys, and 
weapons of war and of chase of great strength, with a keen cutting edge, and harder 
than iron—rivalling steel. 

The presence of tin hardens the copper, and the resulting alloy can take a high 
polish, its imp. is comparatively low, and when melted, it can be cast very well. 
The addition of a small proportion of tin to copper, however, prevents the product 
rolling well when hot, and if more tin is used, the alloy is not malleable when cold. 
Bronze is tempered by heating it to the required temp., and rapidly cooling in 
water; this is the reverse of the process employed in tempering steel. Modern 
bronzes are rarely simple binary alloys ; and are usually ternary or quaternary. 
Sometimes even more constituents are added. Among the commercial varieties of 
bronze are the so-called gun-metals, which were formerly much employed in the con¬ 
struction of ordnance. Each country seems to have preferred a mixture of its own 
which usually varied from 8-11 parts of copper to one of tin. The typical alloy is 
90: 10. The thermal history of the alloy is almost; as important as a knowledge 
of its chemical composition. The modern gun-metals are frequently ternary alloys 
containing zinc, as well as copper and tin, and are sometimes grouped with the 
so-called machine-brasses. These alloys arc employed for different parts of 
machinery, e.r/. the bearings and parts subjected to great friction. They are also 
employed for parts of pumps, propeller blades and boxes, mechanical instruments, 
etc. 

J. A. Phillips emphasized as special characteristics of phosphor-bronze : 

Ita freedom from corrosion by salt water, which is apparently largely duo to its freedom 
from zinc ; its high qualities an a mechanical constructive material as compared with on 
ordinary zinc*free bronze; the small effect which ft rise of temp, has upon its mechanical 
properties, which remain practically unimpaired at temp, at which zinc copper alloys 
exhibit serious drops in strength ; and the fact that a spark cannot be readily obtained 
from it by a blow. Phosphor-bronzes of high phosphorus content possess low friction eo~ 
eJlicients for most metals, and are hard enough to resist abrasion well. 

The properties of these alloys were described by H. Behrens , 3 X. Muller, 
f - Priwoznik, J. B. Grief, W. Hampe, E. 8 . Sperry, W. C. Roberts-Austen, 
Ji. Morin, S. Kulischer, E. J. Mauinene, etc. The subject is discussed in 
77 Mixed Metals or Metallic Alloys (London, 1901); W. T, Brannt, 

Jae Metallic Alloys (Philadelphia, 1908). Alloys of copper and tin with a small 
quantity of phosphorus and maybe other elements are called phosphor-bronzes, 
they are used for making tubes, wire-ropes, springs, screws, pinions, valves, steam 
and boiler fittings, pumps, axle-bearings, bushes, cog-wheels, parts of machinery 
exposed to great friction, ornamental castings, etc. In 1048, A. and II. Parkcs 
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patented the use of phosphorus in conjunction with copper and brass; but they 
did not mention bronze. F. A. Abel described some results obtained with phospho?- 
ized copper ; and H. de Ruolz and A. de Fontenay observed the great increase in 
tenacity and resistance to abrasion obtained by adding phosphorus to bronze, and 
C. Kiinzel and co-workers demonstrated the improvement in the mechanical 
properties of bronze to which a little phosphorus had been added. The proportion 
of phosphorus Tardy exceeds 1 per cent., and if upwards of 4 per cent, be present, 
the alloy is considered to be useless. E. 8. Speny said that if the phosphor-bronze 
is to be rolled it should have no more than 0-5 per cent, of phosphorus and no zinc. 
A. Phillips reported nearly 100 analyses of commercial phosphor-bronzes, and in 
these the copper ranged from 82-3—97-1 per cent. ; tin from 2-2—14-5 per cent. ; 
lead in seven samples up to 6*23 per cent; zinc, in six samples up to 2-74 per cent.; 
and phosphorus up to 1 -56 per cent. Analyses have been reported by J. Bayschinger 
and K. Stolzel, E. Priwoznik, A. Ledebur, C. Kiinzel, etc. Phosphor-bronze resists 
the corrosive action of sea-water better than copper ; and mine water, better than 
iron or steel. A. Weiller devised an alloy of copper, tin, and silicon, called silicon 
bronze, said to be specially adapted for telegraphic and telephonic purposes, since 
its electrical conductivity is much higher than that of phosphor-bronze. The 
alloys used in the manufacture of bells— bell-metals —usually contain copper, 
74-85 per cent. ; tin, 15-26 per cent. Other proportions arc used to produce 
different sounds, and other metals—zinc, iron, lead, bismuth, silver, antimony, or 
manganeLse—may be added either for cheapness or to produce a special tone. The 
typical alloy is 80 : 20. The sound from brass bells is of inferior quality. In some 
of the white table bells, tin is the dominant component. Some white alloys, usually 
approximating Cu 4 Sn, admit of a brilliant polish, and were formerly much used for 
minors, and hence were called speculum metals. They are now sometimes used 
in the construction of mirrors for optical instruments. Their composition ranges 
from 30-34 per cent, tin, and 62-69 per cent, copper. In some cases lead, zinc, 
arsenic, silver, nickel, or antimony has been added. The typical alloy is 70: 30. 
The term art-bronzes is applied to alloys which are employed for statuary, vases, 
and ornaments of various kinds. In a number of statues, the proportion of copper 
ranges from 72-91 per cent. ; tin, 014-10-2 per cent. ; zinc, 0-1-26 per cent. ; 
lead, up to 3 per cent.—small proportions of iron, nickel, and antimony may also 
be present. 

According to A. F. Gehlen,* if the two elements, tin and copper, are 
simply fused together, bronze is produced; if the mixture be not stirred, 
two liquid layers containing very different proportions of the two elements 
are formed. The combination is attended without the production of light 
or heat. A similar result was obtained by C. J. B. Karsten, C. Bitfchoff, 
A. Guettier, and W. Campbell with molten tin. Segregation phenomena were 
studied by O. Bauer and H. Arnd, and G. Masing. Bronze is usually manu¬ 
factured by melting a charge of say 90 lbs. in fireclay or plumbago crucibles ; and 
for large castings, a reverberatory furnace or a large number of crucibles is employed. 
The copper is well melted and kept in fusion some time before the tin is added. 
The oxidation which occurs during the melting removes 3 or 4 parts of copper to 
one of tin, and due allowance must be made for this loss. H. S. Primrose has 
discussed the preparation of gun-metal; and F. W. Rowe, the effect of the casting 
temp, on the metal. In preparing small samples, and to avoid oxidation losses, 
E. S..Shepherd and G. B. Upton added tin to molten copper in an atm. of coal-gas. 
Other methods were used by A, P. Laurie, A. Saxer, H. BehrenB, and A. Sentex and 
co-workers. E. Lenssen showed that if a Little cupric salt be added to a not too 
cone. soln. of stannous oxide in alkali-lye, a black ilocculent precipitate is formed 
which acquires a yellow metallic lustre under the bumishing-tool, and consists of a 
tin-copper alloy mixed with some cuprous and stannous oxides. W. Spring said 
that the alloy iB formed when a mixture of powdered tin and copper is subjected 
to a high presB.— vidz 1 . 13, IB. H. WieBS studied the mutual diffusion of copper 
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and tin. B. E. Curry obtained the alloy electrolytically from a soln. of salts of 
copper and tin, oxalic acid, and ammonium oxalate. A current density of 02-0-3 
amps, was used and a rotating anode. Tartrates were not satisfactory. C. H. Proctor 
used a bath of a soln. containing the two metal sulphides, an alkali sulphide, and 
potassium cyanide ; C. Langbcin used a soln. of cupric phosphate, stannous 
chloride, and sodium pyrophosphate ; C. de la Salzede, a solu. of cupric and stannous 
chlorides, potassium carbonate and cyanide, but C. Langbcin said only tin is 
deposited from this soln. G. Ongaro, S. Ledermann, F. Forster, F. 0. Mathers 
and S. Sowder, R. Kremann and co-workers, W. I). Treadwell and E. Beckh, 
studied the conditions for the simultaneous clcctrodeposition of tin and copper. 

The equilibrium diagram for the bronzes, the copper-tin alloys, represents 
one of the most complicated binary systems known. All parts arc not yet known 
\ certainty. H. In Chatelicr , 5 W. 0 , Roberts-Austen and E. Stansficld, and 
\ Hey cock and F. H. Neville studied the fp. curves of the alloys, and in 1903, 
last-named investigators gave an exploration covering the whole field. The 
plan so prepared has served as a guide for subsequent workers. As a result of the 
work of E. S. Shepherd and co-workers, S. L. Hoyt, J. E. Outerbridge, E. Hcyn, 



FiO. 32.—Equilibrium Diagram of the Copper-Tin Alloys. 


lh Giolitti and G. Tavanti, W. Guertlcr, If. Endo, D, Stockdale, K. Honda and 
1. lsliigaki, and J. L. Haughton, modifications of specific portions of the plan have 

11 lna de. The observations of 0. Bauer and 0. Vollenbruck are summarized in 

Eig. 32. 

r J he area I represents a solid soln. of tin in copper, i.e. a-bronze, W. Guortlor proposed 
,? ^ \ kuprtie. The cone, of the tin varies with temp, and according to W. Guertlcr, 
I S Shepherd and E. Blough, and 0. Bauer and 0. Vollenbruck, may reach a maximum of 
« ->uut 1J per cent.; W. Broniewsky said 10 per cent. Area II represents the region where 
‘'-f-ryatals are stable in contact with the molten alloy; III, mixed crystals of a- and 
P*'jronzQ; IV, mixed crystals of a-f-(a-|-y) brouzo, and V, mixed crystals of y-f (a fy) 
nonze ; VI, mixed crystals of o-f(a-fS) bronze; and XIII, mixed crystals of B + (a + B] 
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bronze. On account of the analogy of the a -(- 8 area—VI and XIII—with the pearlite of 
steel, W. Guertler propose*! to cal! it bronzitt. Area VII represents 0-crystals stable in 
contact with the molten alloy; VIII, homogeneous crystals of yellow 0-bronze; IX, homo¬ 
geneous crystals of white y-bronze; X, mixed crystals of 0- and y-bronzos ; XI, mixed 
crystals of 0- and y-bronzes ; XII, mixed crystals of 8 - and y-bronzes ; XIII, vide supra ; 
XIV, mixed crystals of 5- and e-bronzes • XV, £-bronze stable in contact with the molten 
alloy ; XVI, homogeneous ^-bronze ; XVII, mixed crystals of rj- and £-bronzea ; XVIII, 
hornogenouus q-bronzes; XIX, 17 -bronze stable in contact with the molten alloy; XX, 
mixed crystals of 77- and 0-bronzes ; XXI, mixed crystals of rj- and 0'-bronzea ; XXII, 
0-bronze stable in contact with Uib molten alloy ; XXIII, homogeneous 0-bronzo ; XXIV, 
homogeneous fl'-bronze ; XXV, mixed crystals of 6- and i-bronzes ; XXVI, mixed crystals 
of 0'- and 1 -bronzes ; XXVII, 1 -bronze stable in contact with the molten alloy ; and 
XXVIII, t-bronze, i.e. a solid soln. of copper in tin. 

The eutectic at 228° lias about 98 per cent, of tin. Evidence for the existence of 
the polymorphic transformation of tin in the copper-tin alloys at 101° is wanting. 
It probably occurs rather lower than with pure tin owing to the presence of a small 
proportion of dissolved copper. The regions corresponding with the allotropic 
changes of tin are represented by dotted lines to show that they have not yet; 
been observed. 

The part played by the phosphorus was discussed by M. Beuling, and H. Behrens, 
etc. J. T, Milton thus described the freezing of ordinary gun-metal, Cu : Sn—9 :1. 

The first portions to solidify aro richer in copper than the average. These separate 
out in skeleton form, the skeleton portions in the space ultimately forming one crystf’ 
arrange themselves with a certain degree of parallelism ; that is to sav, with the sai 
orientation. These skeleton forms arc nuclei on which mom solid separates out. eontamii 
rather less copper than before, and therefore rather more tin, but still richer in copper tin 
the average of the metal. On these, in turn, a further deposition of metal still poorer 
copper and richer in tin takes place, tho skeleton forms meanwhile becoming gradually 
thicker and thicker, with less intervening spaces between them. The metal remaining 
liquid gradually becomes richer in tin, until at. last, if there is sufficient tin in tho crystal, 
a kind of eutectic, much richer in tin than the average Df the metal, fills up all the inter¬ 
spaces. When gun-metal is broken at a red boat this structure is revealed, but it can 
also be seen when the metal is polished and suitably etched. 

Only one compound, copper tritastannide, Cu 3 Sn, is shown on the equilibrium 
diagram, Fig. 32. Analyses, etc., were made by F. Mylius and 0. Fromm ; 
H. lc Ch atelier, A. P. Laurie, and C. T. Hey cock and F. II. Neville, H. le Ch atelier 
said that it can be obtained by treat ing an alloy of tin and copper (2:1) with cone, 
hydrochloric acid ; and C. T. Hey cock and F. II. Neville, by heating an alloy 
with 38-70 at. per cent, of tin for 72 hrs. at 154”, and quenching. The product 
treated with cone, hydrochloric acid at 30° furnishes a dark grey residue of this 
compound. A. I\ Laurie, O. Bauer and 0. Vollenbruck, F. Mylius and O. Fromm, 
F. Forster, H. Behrens, E. J. Ball, and A. Riche also reported this compound. 
It appears as bluish-grey or bluish-white lamellae. O. Bauer and 0. Vollenbruck 
say that it exists in two modifications, an a-form stable up to 676°, and a stable 
jB-fonn which melts unchanged at 720°. K. Borncmann and F. Sauerw T ald, and 
H. Alterthum found 23 per cent, dissociation at 900° and 16 per cent, at 1200’. 
The tritastannide is but slowly attacked by hydrochloric acid, and is fairly stable 
towards acids generally. Hot cone, hydrochloric acid was found by F. Mylius and 
0. Fromm to decompose it more rapidly. 0. Sackur and H. Pick gave 0*45 volt 
for the potential against zinc ; and N. A. Puschin, 0*50 volt. A. W. Smith has 
shown that the different physical properties agree with the existence of copper 
tritastannide. K. Bornemann and F. Sauerwald found only one break in the 
sp. gr. curve of molten copper-tin alloys ; and this is taken to show that this is the 
only compound of these elements stable in the liquid. G. Tammann and M. Hansen 
found the binary alloys of Cu 3 Zn 3 and Cu 3 Sn have the typical V-curve with the 
eutectic at about 700° and 18 per cent. Cu 3 Sn. 

Observations on. many of the physical properties of the various copper-tin alloys 
give curves with singular paints sometimes attributed to the presence of definite com- 
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pound*, but auch evidence is not adequate and sufficient. Thus, C. T. Heycock and 
jr h Neville, W. C. Roberts-Austen, K. J. Ball, A. Riche, R. Ledoux, H. Behrens, and 
\V. Guertlor, suggested the possibility of the existence of copper tetrltastannlde, Cu 4 Sn, and 
U Bauer and Q. Vollenbruck consider that they were able definitely to prove its exist¬ 
ence. U. Tammann and M. Hanson found that the binary alloys of Cu 4 Sn and Cu,Zn a 
have the V-shaped f.p. curve with the eutectic at 725° and 02 per cent, of Cu 4 Sn. 
y Braesco also obtained evidence nf the existence of the totriiastannide. A. Riche, 

N. A. Puschin, and O. Sackur and H. Pick rcportrxl copper hermatannide, Uu.Sn ; A. Riche, 
and! 1 '. FOrator, tin cvpride , or copper monostannidc, CuSn; W. H. Miller, and R. Roth, 
copper diitannidc, Sn t'u; C. F. Rammolsberg, copper trilahvptastaiwide, Sn 7 0u 3 ; A. Riche, 
copper tristannide, Sn a Cu, and copper pentastannide , Sn 6 Cu. H. Moissan and J. P. O’Farrelly 
found that the alloy with a constant composition when boiled in the electric furnace 
corresponds with CuSn. J. E. Stead hold that the crystallites which separated from alloys 
rich in tin wore composed of SnOu, and not SnCu s , and that the crystallites obtained by dis¬ 
solving away the excess of tin in dil. acid from alloys with between 3 and 34 per cent, copper 
consist ot two definite constituents—one covering the other. The one crystallizing out first 
contains most coppor, and the second constituent, probably SnCu, crystallizes on the surfaeo 
ut this. 11. le Gliatelier said that neither Cu 4 Sn nor Cu 2 Sn oxists as a chemical individual. 
K, Lcdoux found no evidence of CuBn. 0. Bauer and O. Vollenbruck reported copper 
pentahcxitantannirfe. Cu„Sn 5 , which they isolated from alloys with over UU per cent, of 
tin. It is stable below the eutectic at 225° in all alloys with over 01 per cent, of tin. 

According to E. Mallet,® the colour of the copper tin alloys containing 82-81 -81-29 
per cent, of copper is reddish-yellow; with 78-97—81-10 per cent., yellowish-red; with 
72-80-7G-29 per cent., pale red ; with 68-21 per cent., ash-grey; 61*69 per cent., dark 
grey; with 51*75 per cent., greyish-white; 31*92 per cent, white, becoming still 
whiter with increasing proportions of tin. Observations were made by H. Behrens, 

O. Bisehoil, E. S. Shepherd, and F. J. Otto. M. Chikashige examined the effect of 
a beam of light reflected four times from the surface of bronze. Starting with 
copper, the exposure to the multi-reflected red ray required to produce equal 
blackness on a panchromatic plate, increased with the proportion of tin until 
35 per cent, of tin was present, when the alloy contained e-bronze and tin tricupride, 
which is nearly white. The exposure then diminished to the tin end of the series. 
The intensity of reflection is greatest with the hardest alloys which take the best 
polish. 0. F Rammelsberg, and W. Miller discussed the form of the crystals of 
copper-tin alloys, E. 0. Bain studied the X-radiograms. According to E. Heyn 
and 0. Bauer, the fracture of alloys which have been cooled rapidly have a uniform 
colour, but if slowly cooled, there may be grey and yellow flecks. R. Mallet, and 
.1. Eicffnl found that the fracture of alloys with 84-29 81*10 per cent, of copper is 
fine-grained ; with 78-97 per cent., vitreous and eonchoidal; with 76*29 per cent., 
vitreous; with 72-80 68-21 per cent., eonchoidal; with 61-69 percent., lamellar 
and granular ; with 51-75 per cent., vitreous and eonchoidal; with 34*92 per cent., 
lamellar and granular; with 21-15-15-17 per cent., vitreous and granular; with 
11-82 per cent., vitreous and lamellar ; and with 9-68 per cent., earthy. H. Behrens 
said that the alloy with 15-25 per cent, of tin is fine-grained ; and with 25 -40 per 
cent, of tin, eonchoidal. The effect of annealing on the physical properties of 
bronze has been discussed by C. H. Mathewson, 7 IT. S. Kawdon, W. Wyss, 
9. S. (x. Primrose, L. Grenet, 0. F. Smart, O. Smalley, R. J. Anderson and 

H. Eldridge, etc. ; and P. G. J. Gueterbock and G. N. Nicklin, the effect of 
copper as an impurity on the physical properties of tin. G. H. Guliivcr calculated 
the difference in the relative proportions of solid and liquid between the liquidus 
and solidus curves for very slow and rapid cooling. A. M. Portevin found Widman¬ 
statten figures developed on some copper-tin alloys ; and he studied the structure 
uf eutectic. A. Westgrcn and G. Phragmen studied the X-radiograms of these 
alloys. 

Observations on the Specific gravity of the tin-copper alloys have been made 
1‘y J. H. Croockewit, 8 C. Bischoif, R. H. Thurston, G. Kamensky, A. L. Norbury, 

Mallet, A. Riche, S. L. Kneass, E. von Maey, T. Turner and J. L. Haughton, 
p ^ or } 1Rmaim an( i F. Sauerwald, J. Rieffel, E. S. Shepherd and E. Blough, and 
f- C. Calvert and R. Johnson. The subject has been examined in some detail 
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by H. Ileape, and the results with chill casting and sand casting are plotted in 
Fig. 33. The following is a selection from the observed data : 


Cu 

5-45 

22-30 

30-10 

48-72 

59-90 

70-66 

9006 

97-73® per cent. 

Chill 

7-389 

775*4 

8-008 

8-408 

8-839 

8-802 

8-752 

8833 

Sand 

7-408 

7-734 

7-989 

8-382 

8-669 

8-716 

8-704 

8-712 


There is a difficulty in obtaining sound castings for these determinations. C. Bischoff 
noted that quenching decreased the sp. gr. of the alloys. The differences in the 
two types of cast bronze illustrate the effect of casting on the result. H. Heapu 

found that except for a small portion of the sand 
cast curve, both curves lie above the admixture rule 
in which it is assumed that the alloying occurs 
without change of vol. This means that there is a 
contraction due to the alloying, and this with the 
subsequent contraction which occurs during solidi¬ 
fication, produces a decrease in vol. as the resultant 
effect with all alloys. The chill-cast alloy has in¬ 
variably a higher sp. gr. than those for the sand- 
cast specimens except in the case of those with 
about 5 per cent, of copper. The zero point with 
alloys containing 8 per cent, of copper corresponds 
with the points of zero expansion observed by 
T. Turner and J. L. Haugliton. R. Mallet’s curve 
had a maximum with 76 per cent, copper, and a 
minimum with 20 per cent, copper; A. Riche’s curve had a maximum with 61 
per cent, copper, and a small dip with 10 per cent, of copper. T. Turner and 

J. L. H aught oil’s curve had a maximum with about 70 per cent, of copper ; E. von 
Macy’s cjLirve, K. Bbrneniann and F. Saucrwald’s curve had a maximum near 
60 per cent, of copper. H. Heape did not get the maximum with 60 per cent. oF 
copper, but expansions occur with 09, 55, and 20 per cent, of copper. There is no 
confirmation of an expansion with 70 per cent, of copper, though there is one with 
35 per cent, of copper. E. von Maey gave for the Specific volumes : 

Sn . . 0 6-6 9 0 25 28 39-2 50 70-3 100 per cent 

Sp. vol. . 0 1121 0 1139 0 1142 0-1132 0 1123 0 1113 0-1197 0 1254 0 1374 

C. Schmidt attempted to calculate the composition from the sp. gr. of the alloy. 

K. Bornemann and F. Sauerwald found the sp. gr. of molten copper-tin alloys, and 
there is only one break in the curve corresponding witli the tricupride, which thus 
appears to be the only compound stable in the liquid state. A. L. Norbury 
estimated the sp. vol. of the solute atoms of tin in copper. J. II. Chamberlain 
found that when some alloys of copper and tin are heated, there is a small con¬ 
traction ; thus, between 700° and 760°, a bar with 89-6 per cent, copper contracted 
0-012 cm.; one with 91 per cent, copper, 0-0045 era.; and one with 89*7 per 
cent, copper, 0*00015 cm. It is assumed that an expansion is produced in casting 
the bars owing to the chilling of the liquid soln. between the dendrites of the a-sobd 
soln.; and on heating, there is a more complete soln. of the a-crystals which pro¬ 
duces a greater homogeneity and causes a contraction in vol, P. Braesco studied 
the change in volume accompanying various transformations. E. A. Smith 
said that segregation nearly always takes place during the solidification of a 
plumbiferous bronze, but if nickel is present, the lead is not so liable to separate. 
G. Masing studied the changes in vol. during liquation. 

The hardness of the copper-tin alloys was measured by H. Heape, A. Martens, 
F. 0. Calvert and R. Johnson, J. Rieffel, P. Ludwik, H. le Chatelier, N. S. Kuril ako 
and S. F. Schemtschuschny, H. S. and J. »S. G. Primrose, O. Bauer and O. Vollem 
brack, W. L. Kent, T. Matsuda, T. Matsuda and J. Shiba, A. MaDock, and 
T. Isibara. J, P, J. d’Arcet noted the decrease in the hardness of the copp pr 



Fra. 33.—The Specific Gravity 
of Cu-Sn Alloys. 
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tin alloys brought about by quenching. H. Behrens added that the presence of 
zinc or lead softened these alloys. The increased hardness conferred by a minute 
proportion of phosphorus was indicated by C. Montefiori-Levi and C. Kiinzel, 
M. Beuling, H. Behrens, F. von Friese, H. de Ruolz and H. de Fontenay, and 
A. Polain. The following values for the ecleroscope hardness of sand-cast specimens 
were selected from data by T. Turner and J. L. Haughton. The curve, Fig. 34, 
represents : 

Cu ■ ■ 4-0 29-4 41 0 GO-7 62-6 72 7 60-4 95-5 pei cent. 

Hardness 0 29 GO 72 59 100 53 7 


BrinoH's hardness numbers for chill-cast and for sand-cast bronzes were measured 
by H, Heape, and the following is a selection from the observed data : 


Cu 

6-45 

25-34 

33-80 

58-21 

72-75 

89-50 

97*73 per cent. 

Chill 

8-9 

20*8 

39*0 

95*4 

1 K2-G 

41-0 

29-7 

Sand 

70 

139 

215 

50 3 

1GG-2 

31-2 

27-9 


D. Saito and K. Hay ash i p tested the fluidity of molten bronzes fur casting, and 
F. von Friese of phosphor-bronzes. G. Subralmianian studied the viscosity, 
til. Tamnuiiiu and Iv. Dahl, the plastic deformation, 
and 0. Hauer and O. Vollenbmck, the malleability of 
bronzes at different temp. It. Mallet, It. Baumann, 

R. II. Thurston, A. Riche, L. Guillet, M. Beuling, 

II. Behrens, G. Wertheim, A. Guettier. B. E. Curry, 

W. I). Bancroft, 0. Bauer and 0. Vollenbruck, and 
(■. T. Hevmck and F. H. Neville measured the 
tensile strength of copper with different proportions 
of tin ; and R. II. Greaves and J. A. Jones, the 
notched bar impact test. J. 1 J . J. d’Arcet found 
the tenacity and ductility is increased by quenching. 

L. Guillet quenched the bronze from 6(X) G -8QO° and 
found the mechanical properties were improved ; and 
F. Giolitti and E. Pannain emphasized the importance 
of considering the rate of cooling on the mechanical 
properties. According to E. S. Shepherd and G. B. Upton, curve A, Figs. 35 and 
36, refer to a bronze which has been held one week at 540° and water-quenched ; 
curve B , to a bronze t ested as cast; and curve C, to a bronze held one week at 400°, 
and furnace-cooled. They found that the tensile strength of bronzes consisting 



Fig. 34.—The Hardness of the 
Cu-Sn Alloys. 



Fid. 35.—Tensile Strength of Bronzes. 



Fig. 36,—Ductility of Bronzoa. 


of pure a is affected but slightly by heat treatment. Bronzes containing 74 87 per 
eent. of copper are much stronger if annealed above the inversion temp. (510 G ) than 
if annealed below. Prolonged annealing tends to coarsen the crystalline structure, 
to decrease the tensile strength, and to increase the ductility. The tin-rich crystals 
are stronger than those low in tin. The strongest bronzes, containing 78-81 
l' 1 ' 1 ' cent copper, annealed below 510°, consist of mixtures of a and 5 crystals, 
•bronzes containing no a crystals have very low tensile strengths. When tested 
us cast, the ductility of bronzes decreases with decreasing copper content:, lhe 
i-uctility of cast bronzes can be increased about 5 per cent, by bringing to a 
vol. vii. 2 A 
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red-heat, and then quenching in water. With bronzes containing less than 88 
per cent, of copper, this treatment increases the strength markedly. Annealing 
at 540° for one week, causes an enormous increase in the ductility, especially 
of bronzes containing 88-90 per cent, of copper. Annealing the 85-90 per cent, 
copper bronzes at 400° for one week causes an effect on ductility similar to, but 
less than that due to, annealing for the same time at 540°. It is possible to 
make a cast bronze with an ultimate tensile strength of over 60,000 lbs. per sq. 
in. and an ultimate elongation of about 1-5 per cent., or a bronze with an ulti¬ 
mate tensile strength of 45,000 lbs. per sq. in. and an ultimate elongation of 
39 per cent. By suitable heat treatment, it is possible to vary the ultimate 
elongation of a bronze containing 90 per cent, copper from 10 per cent, to 37 
per cent, without affecting the tensile strength materially. The bronzes have no 
maximum load in the sense that iron and steel have. The ultimate resilience of 
bronzes containing more than 95 per cent, of copper is low because the breaking 
strengths are low. With bronzes containing less than 85 per cent, of copper, the 
resilience is low because the elongation is small. The maximum resilience occurs 
between 90 per cent, and 87 per cent, of copper ; it is some 15 per cent, higher than 
that of the wrought-iron curve. A. Philip reported on about a hundred samples 
of commercial phosphor-bronze and found the tensile strength to range from 7-76 to 
46-04tons per sq. in.; and the percentage elongation on Tins., to range from 1 to 59 ins. 
The improved mechanical properties of phosphor-bronze over ordinary bronzes was 
indicated by C. Montefiori-Levi and C. Kiinzel, J. Arnott, J. Kicwib, R. T. Rolfe, 
C. B. Dudley, R. Jenny and co-workers, J. Bauschinger and K. Stolzel, A. Philip, 
M. Beuling, etc. A. K. Huntington, F. 0. Lea, C. P. Karr, H. S. Gulick, and 
J. C. Longbottom and A. Campion measured the effect of temp, on the mechanical 
properties of gun-metal. The first-named used an alloy with 97-673 per cent, 
copper ; 2-408 per cent, tin; and 0-024 per cent. lead ; and found the results 
indicated in Table V. IT. S. and J. S. G. Primrose measured the influence of the 

Table V.— Tensile Strength or Bronze at Different Temperatures. 


1 

Tump. 

Yk'M in tons ' 

per ay. in. 

Breaking load in 
tons per By. in. 

Elongation per 
cent, in 2 ins. 

lledm-tlnn area 
per emit. 

15-5 

4-83 

10-13 

66-0 

75-0 

204-0 

2-84 

16-77 

53-U 

68-6 

260-0 

2-84 

16-25 

45*0 

56-4 

316-0 

2-84 

14-54 

23 5 

26-0 

371-0 

2-55 

11-36 

21*0 

22-5 

427-0 

3-12 

12-97 

36*5 

29-4 

405*0 

2-84 

12-31 

38-5 

42-2 


quenching temp, of gun-metal on the tensile strength (tons per sq. in.) and found 

— r>00° 600° 700 " son* 

Tensile strength . . . 15-0 8-2 6-5 4-9 9*0 

Elongation per cent. . , 28 0 12-0 7-5 3-0 5-5 


With chilled castings the effects of annealing for 30 mins, at different temp, were: 



— 

£»00° 

600° 

«50 fl 

700° 

750* 

Tensile strength . . 

18 6 

10*7 

15-0 

19*5 

22-5 

21*0 

Elongation per cent. 

20*0 

9-0 

70 

27-0 

45-0 

40-0 

. for specimens annealed 

at 700° 

for different periods of time : 


Time (mins.). 

.. 

5 , 

10 

20 

30 

GO 

Tensile strength . 

. 16-5 

19-6 

20-4 

21*4 

23*1 

21-2 

Elongation per cent. 

. 15-0 

23-0 

36-0 

40-0 

48-5 

39-5 
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J. Arnott, J. Czochralsky, F. Johnson, and R. T. Rolfe discussed the effect of 
impurities ; J. 8. Brown, the effect of the time factor; and W. E. Alkins and 
W. Cartwright, the effect of cold-drawing on the mechanical properties of gun- 
metal. H. Pealing found no bifilar effect for small oscillations with phosphor- 
bronze strips, but when first used varying values were obtained for the rigidity 
according to the load. The restoring couple per unit angle increased for some 
days. After annealing, the rigidity becomes constant for varying loads. The 
anomaly is duo to overstrain. A. Weillcr, and X. Muller studied the effect of 
deoxidizers on the alloys. The effect of small proportions of lead, iron, ^nd 
zinc was examined by F. W. Dick, J. Dewrance, J. Arnott, R. H. Thurston, etc. 
The elastic modulus of an alloy with 88 per cent, of copper was given by W. Voigt 
as 10,000, and \V. Pscheidl as 9194 kgrms. per sq. mm. H. E. Tresca, G. F, Coin- 
stock, and F. 0. Lea examined the elastic constants of some bronzes. W. Voigt 
gave 40(50 kgrms. per sq. mm. for the rigidity of a 12 per cent, tin bronze ; and 
T. Matsuba studied the impact test of bronzes. 

II. le Ohatelier found the cod!, of thermal expansion of an alloy with 10 per cent., 
of tin to be 0-0000220 at 900° ; of one with 20 per cent, of tin, 0*0000270 at 800° ; 
arid of one with 30 per cent, of tin at 700°, 0-0000295. P. Bt&esco gave 0 - 0 4 f >0 for 
bronzes with 14-29 per cent, of tin between 100 ° and 300°. P. Hidnert found the 
rod!, of expansion of cold- rolled alloys to be less than that of cast alloys. F. C. Calvert 
and co-workers also measured the thermal expansion of these alloys. The curve for 
tin: thermal conductivity of the bronzes, Fig. 37, was 
shown by R. Ledoux to be very similar to that for ^ 08 
the electrical conductivity. Observations were also ^^ 
made by F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson. C. Kiinzei Q2 
found tire heat conductivity of an alloy with 4 per ^ 0 

cent, of tin was 900 when that of copper was 1000 . 

The melting point was shown by R. Mallet, and „ _ rr „ 

A ltidio to fall with mcreamng proportions of tin. duetivity of „ ronzCB . 
lire observations of C. P. Hevcock and 4. H. Neville 



0 20 40 60 ao 

Per cent, tin 


have, been previously indicated. M. Beuling found that lead, and phosphorus made 
the alloys more fusible, hut not so with manganese. According to H. W. Gillot 
aiul A. B. Norton, the in.p. of some commercial bronzes, with Gu : Zn : Sn : Pb in 
t he following percentage proportions, are gun-metal (88 : 2 : 10 : 0), 995°; leaded 
gun-metal (85-4 : 1-9 : 9*7 : 3 0), 980° ; red-brass (85 : 5 :5 : 5), 970°; low-grade 
red brass (81 -5 : 10-4 : 3-1 : 5*0), 980°; bronze with lead (80 : 0 : 10 : 10), 945°; 
bronze with zinc (84-6 : 5 : 10*4 : 0), 980°; half yellow, half red (75 : 20 : 2 : 3), 
920°; naval brass (61-7 : 36-5 : 1-1: 0), 855°; and manganese bronze, 870°. 
They also gave for the m.p. of the alloy Cu : Sn in parts by weight, 95 : 5, 1050° ; 
90:10, 1005" ; 85:15, 900°; and 80:20, 890°. C. Kiinzei found that copper 
with 10 per cent, of tin and 1 per cent, of phosphorus melted at 1250° ; with 9*97 
per cent, of tin and 1-17 per cent, of phosphorus, 1242° ; and with 10 per cent, 
of tin and 1-08 per cent, of phosphorus, 1233°. H. Moissan and J. P. O Farrelly 
kaid that an alloy corresponding with CuSn does not change in composition 
if boiled in the electric furnace, and it is produced when alloys richer in either 
component are boiled. M. Kuhnel, and 0. Bauer and H. Arndt investigated 
the liquation of these alloys; and P. Weise, the electrolytic separation of 
the copper and tin. W, Biltz found that copper tritastanuide lias a heat of 
formation, 8 Cals.; a heat of oxidation, 23 Cals. ; and that it suffers a 20 per cent, 

dissociation at 1000°. 


W. Gu artier 10 found that the electrical conductivity of copper-tin alloys with 
the proportion of copper gradually increasing up to that required for CuSn fell 
fnnn (H x 10 ^ to 7*3 X 10“ 4 mho ; the conductivity then remained nearly constant, 
1(J ( , U;j 8 n when there was a sudden rise to 9 * 2 xl 0“ 4 mho followed by an abrupt fall 
to 2 x 10“ 4 mho ; there was then a slow rise to 6*6 x 10~" 4 with alloys containing 
*97 per cent, of copper, and subsequently a rise up to that of pure copper. 
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R. Ledoux’s results are shown in Fig. 38. R. Ledoux found singular points on 
the conductivity curve corresponding with Cu 4 Sn, and Cu 3 Sn, but not with CuSn. 
E. Bornemann and K. Wagenmann found evidence of Cu 3 Sn in their observations 

on the electrical conductivity of liquid alloys. 
Measurements were also made by W. C. Roberts- 
Alisten, G Kamensky, A. Matthiessen and co- 
workers, R. Edler, W. Harris, 0. J. Lodge, E. J. Ball, 
and R. Ihle. A. Matthiessen and C. Vogt found the 
conductivity of hard-drawn wdres with 1*41 per cent, 
of tin to be 62*463-0-16713ff+0-0003163fl2; with 
6-02 per cent, of tin, 19*71—0*0196260+0-0139002 ; 
with 11-61 per cent, of tin, 12-102— ODO835870 
4 -O'O b 36740 2 ; with 12-35 per cent, of tin, 10-154 
—O-OOG765O0-| O-O 4 12O30* ; with 14-91 per cent, of 
tin, 8*8223—O-OO482660 +O-O b 25930 2 ; and with 83-60 percent., 12-764-0-042570 
+O-O 4 87340 2 . II. le Ohatelier found the electrical resistance of an alloy with 10 
per cent, of tin to be O-15O+O-O 3 19O0 ohms. J. Obata studied the effect of a mag¬ 
netic field on the resistivity of phosphor-bronze. J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming 
gave for the sp. resistance of commercial phosphor-bronze: 

100° 18-75° O'8° -80° -100° -182“ 

Sp. resistance 9071 8581 8483 8054 7883 7371 



Fia 38.—The Electrical Con¬ 
ductivity of Bronzes. 


in electromagnetic units. L. Quillet and M. Ballay examined the influence of 
cold-work on the electrical resistance. The so-called bronze silicieux used for high 
conductivity wires was shown by F. Gautier to have no silicon ; but silicon was 
probably used in its manufacture as a deoxidizing agent. A. Weiller, and E. Debie 
measured the conductivity of phosphor-bronze. M. Hersclikowitseh, C. Ilocken 
and H. A. Taylor, G. Kamensky, A. P. Laurie, H. le Chatelier, and G. Tammann 
measured the electrode potential of the Cu-Sn alloys. A. G. Warren and F. Murphy 
found the thermoelectric force of phosphor-bronze against bronze to be -0*5- 

016 microvolt per degree. It. Ledoux found on the 
curve for the thermoelectric power, singular points 
corresponding with Cu 3 Sn and Cu 4 Sn, Fig. 39. Ob¬ 
servations were made by A. Battclli, S. H. J. Wilson, 
T. J. Sccbcck, and E. Steinmann. N. A. Puschin 11 
100 found that the electrolytic potentials in jV-ILS 0 4 of 
copper-tin alloys with up to 65 at. per cent, of copper 
are nearly the same as that of tin alone ; but with 
65-68 at. per cent, of copper, there is an abrupt fall, 
and with up to 74 at. per cent, of copper, it remains nearly the same as that of 
Cu 2 Sn ; with 74-77 at. per cent, of copper, there is a sharp rise very nearly to 
that required for pure copper. Expressing the proportion of the one element 
as at. percentages, and the potential, E } in millivolts : 
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Fio. 39.—The Thermo electric 
Power of Bronzes. 


Cu 

E 


10 30 40 
-4 -2 -4 


50 

+4 


57 60 65 

-3 +4 -3 


68 

46 


73 

39 


77 

480 


10O 

495 


According to M. Herschkowitsch, the potentials of tin towards the copper-tin 
alloys in a sat. soln. of stannous chloride are : 

Sn 11-8 18 0 20 7 25-43 28-19 30-3 34-5 49-7 68*1 BO-9 

E 188 184 190 195 125 18 5-6 0-6 0*4 0-3 

Observations were made by H. E. Armstrong, F. Haber, O. Sackur and H. Pick, 
P. Lebeau, and A. P. Laurie. G. Tammann and W. Wiederholt studied the 
cathodic polarization of copper-tin alloyB ; and R. Kremann and R. G. Rehenburg 
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their electrolysis. 0. C. Clifford measured the magnetic susceptibility of copper 
mixed with different proportions of tin, and found ; 

Sn . 0 1-0 7 0 13 8 24-2 33-2 66-4 07-9 100 per cent. 

k X 10- fl . -1-22 -1 13 -1-40 -1-88 -2 07 -2 00 -1-43 -f 0-28 +0 31 


The results are plotted in Fig. 40. The absence of singularities on the curve may 
be due to the points near the compound Cu 3 Sn being too far apart. 

G. Tammann 12 studied the chemical activity of the copper-tin alloys. E. 8. Shep¬ 
herd and G. B. Upton found that molten bronze absorbs gases which produce blebs 
jls they are evolved on cooling; bronzes with over 84 per cent, of copper show the 
effect more than bronzes with a lower propor¬ 
tion of copper. G. Guillemin and B. Detach anal 
found that phosphor-bronze retains very little 
occluded gas, and this consists chiefly of carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen. The presence of phos¬ 
phorus seems to diminish the solubility of hydro¬ 
gen in bronzes as it also does in the case of iron 
and steel. J. Pintsch found bronze does not 
resist very well corrosion by the gases from gas- 
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40.—Magnetic Susceptibility 
of Bronzes. 


engines. J. B. A. Dumas stated that the tin in 

the molten alloy is oxidized by air faster than the copper; E. S. Shepherd and 
G. B. Upton showed that alloys with over 84 per cent, of copper oxidize most 
readily, and 0. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville found that the higher the proportion 
of copper in the alloy the faster is it oxidized by air at ordinary temp, or when 
heated. E. Ileyn and O. Bauer said that cuprous oxide is first formed during the 
oxidation of the alloy, and that this is immediately reduced by the tin so that the 
oxygen is always present as stannic oxide which appears as an impurity between the 
crystals. The stannic oxide remains as anode-mud when the alloy is made the 
anode in sulphuric acid. Phosphorus is a deoxidizing agent; and A. Philip, and 
F. von Friese noticed that phosphor-bronzes resist the action of air better than 
ordinary bronzes. C. and A. Tissier said that the presence of 1 per cent. of. 
aluminium prevents the oxidation. This subject was examined by O. Bauer, 
C. Katiier, B. Set-lik, and H. Goldschmidt. E. Jordis and W. Itosenhaupt said 
that at 145°, an alloy with 30 peT cent, of tin is attacked by dry oxygen more 
rapidly than by the moist gas ; and at 280°, the reverse is true. S. L. Kneass said 
that water-vapour acts mechanically on the surface of bronze, and that the resistance 
to attack is conditioned by homogeneity, and sp. gr. 

H. von Follenberg classed ancient bronze objects according to the material in 
which they have been found : (i) Bronzes from peat-mud are covered by a black 
earthy mass easily removed; and the bronze has been preserved owing to the 
exclusion of the oxygen of the air by the mud of organic origin, (ii) Bronzes found 
in water in the beds of lakes and rivers are usually fairly well preserved and are 
covered with a thin calcareous deposit, (iii) Bronzes found in the earth— e.g. in 
graves—have a fine green crust of dark or light verdigris which sometimes has a 
vitreous lustre. This crust is known as patina —also called patina antiqua , mrwjo 
nobilis } and verde antico. Patina varies from a thin film to one several mm. thick. 
B. G. Sage, and H. Davy noted that below the green crust is a reddish layer of 
cuprous oxide which comes between the external crust and the bronze itself. This 
encrustation is characteristic of bronze which has been Blowly changed in moist 
earth. According to F. Wibel, there are several kinds of patina : Malachite, 
CuC0 3 .Cu(0H) 2 i copper oxychloride or atacamite, CuCV3Cu(OH) 2 ; and azurite, 
2CuCO s .Cu(OH) 2 , admixed with silver, stannic oxide, iron oxide, and cupric and 
lead chlorides. F. A. Reuss found patinized bronzes with the malachite in direct 
contact with the bronze, or separated from that metal by a black or bluish layer of 
cupric oxide. F. Wibel does not believe that the layer of crystallized cuprous 
oxide—not always present—represents the first stage in the oxidation of the copper, 
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while the carbonates represent the later completed stage, as supposed by R. Weber, 
etc. L, A. Bucholz showed that a strip of copper partly immersed in water and 
partly in a cunc. neutral soln. of copper nitrate, becomes coated with copper and 
cuprous oxide ; hence, argued F. Wibel, the layer of crystalline cuprous oxide is a 
reduction product of copper carbonate by the copper of the bronze. He thus 
described the formation of the patina : 

Bronze objects are attacked by waters which contain oxygen, carbon dioxide, and a 
greater or lose percentage of salts. Such soluble salts as are formed are removed by snln., 
while the bronzes become covered, according to circumstances, with an insoluble layer 
either of carbonate or of oxide, whereby the form of the objects is preserved. The water 
then penetrates by capillary action through the porous coating into the interior, and attacks 
further portions of the metal, forming a layer of Bohiblo cupric salt; a portion of which is 
able to pass by diffusion through the external layer. For the same reasons the liquid, 
bounded as it is on one side by the metal and on the other by the almost insoluble crust, 
shows varying degrees of cone, : thus, all the conditions necessary for reduction are ful¬ 
filled. If the water is rich in salts, a cone, copper soln. is formed and oven metallic copper 
may be deposited from it furnishing the copper crystals of some bronzes ; but if, m m 
usually the case, the water contains only small quantities of salt, cuprous oxide crystals 
only are formed. The fact that the process takes plane chiefly in the pores made by the 
water itself is readily understood, because of the comparative quioscenee of the liquid ; 
and that it causes a marked progressive change in the object arises from the continual 
exchange of a portion of the copper soln. already formed with fresh solvent from oulsirie. 
Where the absence of carbon dioxide, or other circumstances, hinders the formation of an 
almost insoluble crust, the reactions detailed above may, under favourable conditions, 
take place directly upon the surface of the bronze ; if, on the other hand, there is a too 
rapid change of liquid (as, for example, in very wot localities), the process may altogether 
fail to sot in, since the necessary conditions of rest are wanting. Since the absence of 
the necessary conditions may arise from a number of purely accidental causes, it will be 
easily understood that bronzes from one and the same grave may show the same per¬ 
centage of carbonates, but very dissimilar percentages of cuprous oxide. In short, all 
actually observed conditions in which bronzes aro found are accounted for by the explana¬ 
tions given above. 

E. von Bibra has emphasized the variability of the conditions which determine 
the formation of patina on bronzes. For example, the effect is dependent on 
(i) the composition of the alloy ; (ii) the physical character of the alloy—good or 
had mixing, fine or coarse grain, etc. ; (iii) the locality in which the alloy has lain ; 
and (iv) the length of time during which the alloy has been exposed to particular 
conditions. The effects of organic matter, and of bacteria were emphasized by 
L. Mond and G. Cuboni. Analyses of bronzes and of the accompanying patinas 
have been made by A. Terreil, T. Matsuno, J. Schuler, K. Natteror, H. Bassett, 
A. Arche and C. Hassack, 0. Olshausen, and others cited below. The Sn : Cu 
ratio is often higher in the patina than in the underlying bronze. One of the 
causes, said J. Schuler, lies in the fact that basic copper carbonate is soluble in water 
holding carbon dioxide in soln., while stannic hydroxide is insoluble ; and another 
cause may be found in the action of water containing in soln. ammonia or ammonium 
carbonate derived from the decomposition of organic matter. In confirmation, 
several analyses indicate the presence of small quantities of ammonia in patina. 

E. Friedel noted a peculiar smell associated with a malignant patina. In the 
extreme case, 0. Olshausen, A. H. Lavard, H. von Fellenbcrg, C. Bischoff, A. Philip, 
and 0. Krohnke found an object originally bronze is represented only by insoluble 
stannic oxide, all the copper compounds have been leached away. According to 

F. Rathgen, the blue or green patinas containing oxides and carbonates arc more or 
less stable, and such patina b have been called Edelpatina, or noble patinas; they are 
not necessarily prejudicial to the preservation of bronzes. They show a crystalline 
structure. Carbonate patinas were analyzed by A. Arche and C. Hassack, 
C. Mitzopulos, J. Schuler, F. Stolba, etc. In addition, Borne patinas contain 
chlorides— vide 3 . 21, 6—and these, as a rule, are malignant, being the source of one 
of the melaux malades —the rogna or caries of bronze—which gradually destroys 
the bronzes—statues, coins, vases, etc.—in museums, the rapidity with which the 
destruction proceeds being dependent on a number of unknown conditions. Not all 
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malignant patinas are chloriferous. The presence of chlorides in patina was recog¬ 
nized by W. Haidinger, M. E. Chevreul, A. Terrell, J. Elster, H. Schliemann, and 
E. Krause. M. Berthelot’s observations on this subject will be found 3 - 21,6; J. Elster 
regarded the presence of chlorides in the patina of ancient bronzes as a proof that 
the patina was manufactured intentionally, but F. de Villenoisy showed that it is 
produced by natural causes and not by the art and methods of the ancient workers 
in metal. Another series of patinas contains sulphides and sulphates, which weTO 
reported by E. Friwoznik, E. Chuard, V. A . Skindcr, 0. A. de Gouvenain, R. Weber, 
A, Daubrce, etc. According to F. Ruth gen, the presence of sulphides and sulphates 
does not make a patina malignant. The brown and black colours of patinas 
described by F. de Villenoisy, F, Rathgen, and J. J. Rein are probably produced 
by plumbifcrous bronzes and sulphides. The production of artificial patina on 
bronze is described by L. Vanlno and E. Seitter, J. Elster, etc., and the cleaning 
of patina, etc., from bronzes, by F. Rathgen, J. W. Briihl, E. Buchner, etc. 

According to L. Rev ill on and P. Beauverie, 13 hydrogen dioxide in alkaline soln. 
rapidly colours the a-constituent of phosphor-bronze red, blue, and violet; and the 
phosphide constituent is coloured brown. The bronzes are much less readily 
attacked by sea-water and other corrosive agents than are the brasses or copper. 
If the bronze contains a large proportion of tin, the alloy behaves very much like 
brass. M. Ledv 14 showed that bronze containing only traces of lead, iron, and 
zinc is scarcely affected by sea-water because a vessel which had lain at the bottom 
of the sea for 300 years was only superficially changed. C. Diegcl, W. P. Jorisscn, 
and W. A. Tildcn confirmed the slowness of the attack by sea-water. A. Philip, 
and F. von Friesc noted that phosphor-bronzes resist the action of sea- water and 
acids better than ordinary bronzes. The erosion of bronze propeller blades in 
high-speed steamships varies under apparently identical conditions. The primary 
cause is usually attributed to the filing action of the wateT when the propeller is 
travelling at high velocities, but the fact that the maximum erosive action seldom 
occurs at the tip of the blades where the helical velocity is greatest, shows that other 
causes enter largely into the action. 0. Silberrad showed that dirt in the casting 
has little to do with the action ; and since there is no increase in the cone, of the 
copper in the eroded areas, there is not likely to be galvanic action. R. J. Anderson 
and G. M. Enos, and W. A. Selvig and G. M. Enos studied the corrosion of the 
bronzes and brasses by acid mine-waters ; and the former showed that the grain- 
size of the metal, between 0-01 and OvlO mm., does not affect the corrodibility of the 
metal, although the coarser-grained metal corrodes more readily than when the 
grain is finer. Some Swedish guns with the inscriptions 1535 and 1022 were recently 
salvaged from the sea, and the bronze had suffered very little action although it 
had been submerged nearly 300 years. 

M. Herschkowitsch 15 found that bromine water readily attacks bronze. 
B Mushet found that a small proportion of tin diminishes the attack of copper by 
hydrochloric acid ; and, said L. J. Chaudct, the boiling acid acts preferentially 
oil the contained tin. F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson showed that hydrochloric 
acid of sp. gr. 1-1, attacks bronze with a small proportion of copper more strongly 
than tin. H. Behrens made some observations on the action of this acid ; and 
C. T. Ileycock and F. II. Neville found that alloys with at least 50 at. per cent, 
of tin resist best the action of hydrochloric acid mixed with ferric choride ; and an 
alloy corresponding with 80 at. per cent, of copper best resists hydrochloric acid 
alone. W. A. Tilden found that 7 per cent, hydrochloric acid at 13°-15° dissolved 
0-172 grm. per sq, cm. in 14 days, and 0*229 grin, per sq. cm. in 21 days from bronze 
with 93-31 per cent, copper. The ratio of copper to zinc and tin in the original 
metal was 100 : 7, and in the dissolved portion 100 : 35. J. G. A. Rhodin measured 
the rates of evolution of hydrogen when the metals indicated are acted on by 
10A-HC1. He assumed that the rate of dissolution is directly proportional to the heats 
of formation of the ultimate compounds, and to the electrical conductivity of the dis¬ 
solving metal. He also stated that the barometric press, considerably affects the rate 
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of dissolution. II. E. Armstrong studied the action of acids on the tin-copper alloys. 
A. Ledebur found that bronzes usually contain some sulphur as well as oxygen, 
and when heated with hydrogen give of! hydrogen sulphide. F. C. Calvert and 
R. Johnson said that sulphuric acid attacks bronze much less vigorously than either 
of its components. E. Harbeck said that sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1 -53 has virtually 
no action on bronze even if that alloy be made the anode of a cell. W. A. Til den 
found that with sulphuric acid, H 0 SO 4 . 2 H 2 O, no action was observed at 150°, 
but at 185°-190° in 1£ hrs., 0115 grin, per aq. cm. was lost by the bronze indicated 
in connection with hydrochloric acid. 

According to H. Behrens, a cone. soln. of ammonia dissolves copper from bronze 
containing 1-12 per cent, of tin, and it is almost without action on bronze with 



Fin. 41.—Rates of Dissolution 
of Metals and Alloys in Hot 
Hydrochloric Acid. 


25 per cent, of tin, and C. T. lleycock and F. H. 
Neville obtained a similar result with an alloy 
with 20 at. per cent, of tin. F. C. Calvert and 
R. Johnson showed that nitric acid of sp, gr. 1-25 
acts on bronze less vigorously than on copper; 
and H. Behrens found that the cone, acid attacks 
alloys with 1 12 per cent, of tin ; and alloys with 
15-25 per cent, of tin, less rapidly. Electro- 
deposited bronzes were found by B. E. Curry, and 
F. Forster, to be attacked with difficulty by this 


acid. A. Matthiessen also made observations on the action of this acid. 


W. A. Tilden found that with the bronze previously employed, nitric acid of sp. gr. 
J -42 mixed with 15 vols. of water dissolved 0 034 grin, per sq. cm. in 2,3 days, and 
the ratio of copper to tin and zinc in the dissolved portion was 10 : 12 . B. Feuer 
studied the corrosion of bronze by aq. soln. of potassium nitrate. 

H. Behrens found that alloys with 40-90 per cent, of tin are readily attacked 
by soln. of potassium hydroxide. B. Neumann found that during the electrolysis 
of a soln. of alkali sulphide at 70°, with a cupriferous tin anode, the tin was separated 
from the copper. B. E. Curry determined the rates of corrosion of bronzes of 
different composition in aq. soln. of different salts, when the bronze was made the 
anode and a platinum wire the cathode ; the proportion of copper in the bronzes 
varied from 95 per cent, to 5 per cent., with 5 per cent, intervals. Usually a 
7 per cent. soln. of the salt was employed, the following soln. being used: sodium 




40 60 QO 

Per cent, tin 

Fig. 42 .—Electrolytic Corrosion 1 
Bronzes by Aqueous Solutions < 
Sodium Sulphate and Chloride. 

disintegrate as the tin dissolves. 


sulphate, sodium nitrate, sodium acetate, 
sodium carbonate, alkaline sodium tartrate, 
ammonium oxalate containing oxalic acid, 
Bodium chloride, sodium persulphate, ammo¬ 
nium sulphate, and copper sulphate. The 
results with sodium chloride and sulphate 
are illustrated by Fig. 42. The a-bronzes 
corrode more rapidly than any others, almost 
)0 pure copper dissolving ; from the a+ 6 - and 
alloys, copper dissolves more rapidly 
than tin. The 0, 8 , 0+y, 8 + 77 , tj+€, and 
f e-bronzes undergo very little change and tend 
to become passive. The e--f-£ bronzes become 
rich in copper on the surface, and tend to 
The cause of certain of the bronzes becoming 


passive appears to be the formation of a film of stannic oxide. The e-bionze is 


most resistant to corrosion. No bronze becomes passive in soln. of chlorides, a 
high current efficiency being observed whatever be the composition of the bronze. 
In all other salts the curve of current efficiency shows well-marked fields, an 
abrupt change in the rate of corrosion occurring at the appearance or disappear¬ 
ance of a phase in the equilibrium diagram. The effects of chemical corrosion 
were in most cases found to be similar in nature to those of electrolytic corrosion. 
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F. Griolitti ant! 0. Ccccarelli also emphasized the effect of the structure of the 
bronze on its corrodibility. Under similar conditions, the simultaneous pre¬ 
sence in a bronze of the a- and j8-solid soln., and especially of the product of 
segregation of these, accelerates the corrosive action. With bronzes containing 
not much more than 7 per cent, of tin, the velocity of corrosion increases 
with the proportion of the jQ-soln. present, no matter whether such increased 
proportion is due to a different composition of the alloy or to different thermal 
treatment, such as altered velocities of solidification and of subsequent cooling. 
When the proportions of a- and /3-solns., and of their segregation products, 
remain constant, the velocity of corrosion is greater when the differences of cone, 
of the nuclei and margins of the separate mixed crystals of the two series are 
greater. As such differences of cone, are observable under the microscope, the 
degree of resistance of a bronze to corrosion may be determined beforehand by 
the same means. According to 0. Sackur and H. Pick, copper-tin alloys con¬ 
taining 0-56 per cent, of copper precipitate lead from a soln. of lead chloride 
up to the same equilibrium point as does tin itself, so that they contain free 
tin. Alloys containing 57-60 per cent, of copper do not precipitate lead from 
lead chloride soln., or copper from cuprous iodide soln., but cause the separation 
of copper from soln. of cuprous chloride and bromide. Alloys containing more 
than 60 per cent, of copper do not precipitate copper from the two soln. last 
mentioned, but do so from soln. of the chloride and sulphate. 

L. Uuillet 10 found that an ammonia cal soln. of cuprous chloride is a good etching 
fluid for these alloys. A. Cawalowsky observed that brewers’ mash does not attack 
bronze, and he examined the action of raw petroleum, mineral lubricating oil, rape 
oil, and ice-cream on the metal. 


A. Weiller 17 examined the effect of sodium on copper-tin alloys ; and A. Detlik 1B 
and co-workers, 0. Biirgel, and M. Keiche, tho effect of calcium. The effect of zinc 
in forming zinc-bronzes, and tin-brasses has been discussed by H. Behronfl, 18 
J. B. A. Dumas, etc. The ternary alloys with over 00 per cent, of copper were 
examined by G. Tammann and M. Hansen. The m.p. 
curve is given in Fig. 43. It was found that the con- 
slituents of alloys containing less than 35 per cent. Zn fa 

res cm bio those of the binary copper-tin alloys, a-, 0-, 
ftnd-y series of ternary mixed crystals being formed. ° 

The solubility of tin in a mixed crystals decreases with ZO 

increasing zinc content. Copper-rich alloys, on cooling 
from the melt, deposit, first a ternary mixed crystals. 

If sufficient tin and zinc are present, these undergo 
a peritootic reaction corresponding to tho change 

a-f liquid->j9 ; this change occurs at about 800 u in the )/ \ '.n 

binary copper-tin alloys, and the temp, is little affected \ / \ /\ /\ / 7 \ 

by small quantities of zinc, but is raisod by larger lL vL—V, V. y_ v \ 

quantities. Alloys containing less copper, on cooling 60^7 605/1 

from the melt, deposit first B crystals which may AO ,, u: „ ■ . n.... „ 

undergo a poritectic reaction corresponding to the change t n v « ,U J?|P D1 * ° 
^+Iiquid4.y. The p andy ternary mined crystals both f n 

undergo eutectoid transformations in the solid state, P c n PP • 

corresponding to the changes >a+y, and y->a-f8. 

The former change occurs at about 580°, and its temp, is little affected by increasing zinc 
content. The latter is little affected by increasing zinc content. The latter change 


occurs at about 520° in the binary copper-tin alloys, and its temp, is raised by tho 
addition of zinc until, if sufficient zinc is presont, the two reactions proceed simultaneously, 
P-fy-^a-f 8. Tho 5-phase consists of the compound Cu 4 Sn and does not form mixed 
crystals. Alloys containing more than 35 per cent. Zn, and only small amounts of tin, 
give rise to ternary j9 and constituents resembling those of the copper-zinc binary 
alloys, but the range of the ternary alloys having constituents which resemble those of 
the copper-tin system is much the larger. The structure of the technically important 
alloys depends greatly on the conditions of cooling and heat treatment. The effect of 
cadmium was examined by G. Chandoir, and M. GrubBr. 

E. S. Sperry,*® C. and A. Tissier, H. Grossmann andF. Krupp, T. MatBuda, M. H. Langon, 
and Chemische Fabrik vorm. E. Schering examined the effect of aluminium ; T. Slater,* 1 the 
effect of chromium ; M. Beuling,** E. W. L. Biermann, A. H. and E. H. Cowles, C. lviinzel, 
H. Behrens, M. L6vitzky, A. Ledebur, E. S. Sperry, and P. M. Parsons, the effect of 
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manganese. H. S. Primrose, L. C. Glaser and H. J. Beemann, and M. Levi-Malvano and 
F. S. Orofino 23 studied alloys of tin, copper, and phosphorus. They found the f.p. of the 
binary system CujP-Cu.Sn to bo: 

Cu 3 P G8-65 60 00 40 00 20 00 10 00 6-00 1-00 per cent. 

F.p. 870° 830° 740° 650° 000° 700° 710° 

with the eutectic at 650°, and 22 per cent. Cu 3 F. They also studied the ternary system 
Cu-CujiP-CujiHri. The alloys of tin and copper with antimony have been investigated by 
C. Karmarach, 24 G. Oliarpy, W. Schulte, etc. ; they arc used as anti-friction or bearing 
initial s\ because they do not boat so rapidly by the revolving metal it supports. The 
bearing metals are represented by babbit >nvtal —88*88 per cent. Sn ; 7*4 per cent. Sb; and 
3*7 per cent, copper. Antimony is used in die-casting alloys to lessen the shrinkage. These 
alloys are of three types according as zinc, lead, or tin arc the basal metals. Those with 
a zinc base vary from 73 to 02 per cent, of zinc, up to 31 per cent, of tin, 1 to 20 per cent, 
of copper; up to 10 per coni, of antimony ; up to 6 per cent, of aluminium; and up to 10 
per cent, of lead. T. J. Johnston gives the following list of alloys of antimony. Taking 
the percentage amounts of load, antimony, and tin in order, electrotype, 94, 4, 3 ; antimoniai 
lead, 80 to 87, 13 to 20, —; jo-ruby metal, 85, 10, 5 ; linotype , 83, 12, 5; magnolia, 80, 15, 5 ; 
standard sohitvmvial, 71, 24, 5; graphite metal, 68, 17, 15; and standard type-metal, 
58, 26, 15 with ore per cent, of copper. The alloys of tin and copper with bismuth were 
studied by C. Hisrh off, 26 J. Novel, etc. ; and those with vanadium, by N. A. Ilelouis. 8B The 
tin-copper alloys with lead have been examined by A. Erdmann, 27 A. SalvAtat, M. Donovan, 
etc. ; with iron , by O. Skinder, 28 C. BisohofF, ft. Hunt, E. Edmonds, and E. J. Maumeno ; 
with nickel , by C. BischoJT, 39 L. Eisner, etc. ; and with cobalt, ft. Wagner a0 made a violet 
bronze, ftrouzo coins of the Sung Dynasty in China contained 20-25 per cent, of lead. 31 
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§ 8. Alloys of Tin with Silver and Gold 

A. F. Gehlen. 1 observed that silver and tin readily combine without 
incandescence, and the sp. gr. of the product exceeds the mean between the sp. gr 
of the constituents. An alloy with silver and tin in the proportion 2 : 1 is hard, and 
one with the proportion 1:2 is malleable. The molten elements, said 
C. R. A. Wright, are mutually soluble in all proportions. H. Weiss studied the 
neutral diffusion of silver and tin. F. Myliua and O. Fromm obtained an alloy with 
a variable composition, by adding tin to a dil. soln. of Bilver sulphate. The thermal 
diagram was studied by C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville, H. Gautier, and G. Charpy. 
R. A. Joyner, like G. I. Petrenko, found that if well annealed, the silver-tin alloys 
show the presence of one compound, Ag 3 Sn; and with alloys containing over 50 
per cent, of tin, a solid soln. of silver in silver tritastannide ; the latter compound 
becomes stable below 490°. If the cooling be rapid, the solid soln. may be retained 
in the solid castings. The fusion curves obtained by G. I. Petrenko are shown in 
Fig. 44. The eutectic is at 220° with a mixture containing 3-5 per cent, of silver. 
The sat. solid soln. with 25 per cent, of tin decomposes on cooling, forming silver 
tritastannide, Ag 3 Sn, and a solid soln. with 19 per cent, of tin. The tritastan- 
nide is dimorphous a-Ag 3 Sn£=^-Ag 3 Sn with a transition temp. 232°, nearly. 
A. J. Murphy could not confirm this transition point; but by electrical measure¬ 
ments he found a transformation occurs at 60°. He also found that the solid soln. 
of tin in silver contains a maximum of 13-3 per cent, tin at 724°, and this slowly 
falls to just below 11 per cent, at 100°. This a-soln. reacts with liquid at 724° to 
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form a second solid soln., ft, which is the sole constituent of alloys containing 
12-5-19 per cent, tin at 20°, and of alloys containing 13-24 per cent, tin at 480°; 
at 724°, it contains 14-5 per cent. tin. The a+/3 field is a narrow belt extending over 
the range 13-3'-!4-5 per cent, tin at 724° and 11-13 
per cent, tin at 20°. The y-constituent is the com¬ 
pound Ag 3 Sn, which exists in a narrow range of less 
than one per cent, in the vicinity of 26 per cent. 

Sn., the jB+y field occupying the space between 
the jB and y ranges mentioned above. Alloys 
containing more than 27 per cent. Sn. are all 
composed of y and tin containing less than 0-1 
per cent, silver in solid soln. The a-solid soln. is 
characterized by prolific twinning accompanied 
by the development of finer marking following 
the course of cleavage planes in the crystals. 

The /9-solid soln. consists entirely of polygonal 
crystals without an}' surface markings, and the 
compound Ag a Sn, after prolonged annealing, 
of polygonal crystals with fine cross-hatch mark¬ 
ings The addition of even very small quantities of silver to tin suppresses both 
the allotropic transformations, 0-1 per cent, silver preventing the tin from changing 
to the grev variety even after three weeks at —78°. The sp. gr. of the aged 
filings of the tritastannidc is 9 83 ; the X-radiogram correspond with a close- 
packed hexagonal lattice of side 2-98 Xl0"~ 8 cm., and axial ratio a:o=l : 1*61; 
and the mean coefi. of linear expansion is 0*0000222 between 16 rj and 236 J . 
Measurements of the electrical resistance were also made. D. II. Andrews and 
J. Johnston studied the solubility of silver in tin. 

W. Vaubel said that silver tetritasiannidc is produced by the action of tin hydride 
on soln, of silver nitrate. The microstructurc of the alloys was examined by 
(1. I. Petrenko, A. J. Murphy, 0. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville, G. Charpy, 
It. A. Joyner, W. Campbell, and K. Endell and II. Hanemann. A. Westgren 
and G. Phragmen studied the X-radiograms of these alloys; and F. Schmidt, the 
surface-tension of tin-amalgams. A. Matthiessen gave for the sp. gr. : 



Fio. 44.—The Fusion Curves of 
the Hn-Ag Alloys. 


148 s 120° 

Ag:Sn 4:1 2:1 

Sp. gr. a-953 9-507 


130- JS’3° 193° 

1:1 1:2 1:3 

8-823 8-223 7-963 


18-4° 18'8° 18'B" 

1:6 X : 9 1:18 

7-666 7-551 7-421 


E. von Maey found the sp. vol. curve had a singular point corresponding with the 
tritastannide. H. Behrens said that there arc maxima in the hardness curve 
corresponding with Ag 4 Sn and Ag 2 Sn. II. Gautier, and G. Charpy also made 
observations on the hardness of these alloys. W. C. Roberts-Austen measured tho 
diffusion of silver in tin ; and F. Saeftel and G. Sachs, and G. Wertheim, the elastic 
properties. J. J. van Laar, W. C. Roberts-Austen, and A. W. Smith discussed 
the m.p. curves. J. Marttinen and J. R. Tiihonen studied the sp. ht. and the latent 
heat of tin amalgams ; A. W. Smith, the thermal conductivity ; and A. L. Bernoulli, 
the optical properties. The relation between the thermal and electrical con¬ 
ductivities was studied by A. L. Bernoulli, C. Hardenbeek, and R. Schcnck. Some of 
A. Matthiesscn and co-workers 3 observations on the electrical conductivity are 
indicated in Fig. 45. The thermoelectric force of an alloy with 4 per cent, of tin 
against copper was 7-6 microvolts at 18°, and 5-5 at 80°. M. Herschkowitsch 
found that the curve showing the electrolytic potentials of these alloys has a 
singular point corresponding with Ag 4 Sn. N. A. Puschin showed that tho 
e.m.f. of the cell Sn | iV-H 2 S0 4 1 SnAg n corresponded with the existence of A.g 5 Sn 
or Ag e Sn. M. Herschkowitsch measured the electrode potentials of these alloys. 
T. J. Seeback, and A. Batelli studied their thermoelectric properties. The alloy 
oxidizes readily; and, added J. J. Berzelius, the tin is best separated by distilling 
vol. vn. 2 b 
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the alloy in the form of filings with mercuric chloride. According to H. Moissan 
and T. Watanabe, if an alloy with 36-98 per cent, of silver is heated for 10 mins, 
in a high temp, electric furnace, the residue retains only 2-93 per cent, silver. 

Silver-tin alloys are employed in making denlal-amahja)ns , and the binary alloy 
appears to undergo profound changes through the lapse of time. G. V. Black 

showed that the fresh filings require for amalga- 
^ ^ ——————,———— mation half as much mercury again as similar 

^ 22 - filings which have been kept for some months, or 

gS /9 r --—- heated for half an hour to 100°. The ageing does 

16 \ -- not occur in a bar of alloy during several weeks’ 

STfc '3 

fan f ° 

5 -7 


heating under conditions where the filings are 


Fir. 45. —The Electrical Conduc¬ 
tivities of the Sn-Ag Alloys. 


^— 4 —j aged in half an hour. Exclusion of air does not 
“ “ too affect the results. Amalgams obtained from 
Per cent, tin freshly prepared filings exhibit volume changes 

Fig. 45 . .The Electrical fondue- different from those made from aged filings. The 

tivities of the Sn-Ag Alloys. effect of the ageing of silver-tin alloys low in silver 

is as pronounced as with alloys containing much 
of that metal. R. A. Joyner found no difference in the solid amalgams from aged 
and imaged filings, W. A. Knight and J. A. Joyner showed that the ageing is not 
due to the formation of a film of oxide, to the adsorption of oxygen, or to the 
acceleration of a polymorphic change due to the introduction of iron during the 
filing. W. A. Knight also showed that the filings arc not aged by ozone, and there 
is no evidence of the formation of any film of oxide during ageing. He found that 
in the ageing of silver-tin alloys—during which the filings lose part of their power of 
combining with mercury—there is no perceptible change, in weight, but the vol. 
diminishes, and with the alloy Ag a Sn, the change is about 0-4 per cent. In solid sola, 
containing silver, the ageing is roughly proportional to the amount of silver trit.a- 
stannide present, vanishing completely for pure tin—wide infra, mercury alloys. For 

H. Pechaux’s hypothesis, vide infra, aluminium-silver alloys. Alloys of aluminium 
with tin, bismuth, or magnesium appear to exhibit the phenomenon of ageing, 
but not those of aluminium with lead or zinc. Observations were also made on 
this subject by J. W. McBain and co-workers, A. Fencliel, and A. W. Gray. The 
last-named regarded the ageing as a process analogous to the annealing of brasses, 
bronzes, etc., for it consists in the recrystallization of amorphous material produced 
by the severe deformation of silver tritastannide crystals during the comminution 
of the alloy—3. 21, «3. G. T. Beil by baa shown that the result of mechanical work 
on metals may change them from the crystalline to the amorphous state. G. Tam- 
mann studied the electrode potential and chemical properties of these alloys. 

According to G. Hatchett , 2 small quantities of tin make gold less ductile but do 

not make it brittle ; gold and tin in the propor- 
tion 11:1 tnake a pale yellow, slightly malleable 

I, 000' \r~Z^ZZZZ all °y a fine-grained fracture, and a sp. gr. 

A——__ 17-307, indicating that the vol. is less than the 

7 ^ 0 ° T ~_ sum of the vols. of the constituents. F. Mylius 

000 ° „jT_ and O. Fromm prepared an alloy of variable com- 

5 0 i 0 o ._A ._ 4 , jo__ position by the action of tin on a soln. of auric 

^ 000 . _ jt ^ _ chloride. C. F. Ramruelsberg discussed the crystal- 

qnn° — ^ —?>.line character of the alloy ; and F. M. Raoult, the 

200 9 -v ^ substitutions of the constituents by other metals 

i°° o 20 ' 80 — m 8 °l n - °1 their sa ll fl - Vogel found that the 

Percent tin curve of fusion, Fig. 46, falls sharply from the m.p. 

no. 46.—The Fusion Curves of °j 6 0,d * » eute ? tic J ,umt ^ 2 ^.° “nd 20 per cent 
the Sn-Au Alloys. of tin. It then rises to a well-defined maximum at 

418°, corresponding with 37-63 per cent, of tin and 
representing gold monostannide, AuSn, which forms a silver-grey mass more brittle 
and bard than either gold or tin, and with an electrical conductivity greater than all 
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the gold-tin alloys excepting those with over 95 per cent, of gold. It is as resistant 
as gold to the action of sulphuric, nitric, or hydrochloric acid, and is only slowly 
attacked by aqua regia. The fusion curve, after passing through the maximum 
at 418°, falls to a second eutectic at 217° and 90 per cent, of tin, finally rising to the 
m.p. of tin. The curve between the first maximum and the second eutectic has two 
breaks, one at 308°, and 60 per cent, of tin corresponds with gold distannide, AuSn 2 , 
which appears as large crystals in the slowly cooled alloy, and it is as resistant 
towards acids as the monostannide. At 308°, it is transformed AuSn^O DOAuSn 
4- fused alloy (0*403Au+l-403Sn). The second break at 252° and 80 per cent, of 
tin, corresponds with gold tetrastannide, AuSn 4 . This compound is coloured 
brown by nitric acid while the distannide is not changed. At 252°, it is trans¬ 
formed Sn+AuSn^0*85AuSn 2 +fused alloy (O15Au+0-i5Sn). C. T. Heycock and 

F. H. Neville, R. Vogel, H. le Chatelier, W. C. Roberts-Austen, and C. H. Desch 
made observations on the eutectic mixture, and microstructure. A. Mattliiessen 
found the sp. gr. of a number of gold-tin alloys : 



15*4° 

14* 2° 

14'0“ 

23*70° 

23*7° 

23*7" 

24*6° 

29*1' 

22*9° 

An : Sn 

. 4:1 

2 : 1 

1 : 1 

2: 3 

1 : 2 

1 ; 3 

1 : 4 

1 : 6 

1 : 50 

,St>. gr. 

. 10-37 

14-243 

11 833 

10-794 

10-108 

9-405 

8-931 

8-470 

7*441 


E. von Maey measured the sp. vol. of these alloys ; W. C. Roberts-Austen, the tensile 
strength, and also the diffusion of gold into tin ; C. T. Heycock and F. II. Neville, 
and J, A. Mathews, the lowering of the f.p.; A. Mattliiessen, the coeff. of cubical 
expansion, and the electrical conductivity. There were two minima on the 
conductivity curve corresponding with Au 4 Sn and Au 2 Sn 5 . N. A. Puschin found 
no evidence of the tetrastannide in his measurements of the electrolytic potential 
of these alloys, but he did find singularities in the curve corresponding with SnAu, 
and SrioAu. A. P. Laurie, and H. le Chatelier discussed the e.m.f. of a cell with 
a gold-tin alloy in a soln. of stannic chloride and gold in a soln. of auric chloride. 

G. Tammann studied the electrode potential and chemical properties of the gold-tin 
alloys ; and G. Tammann and W. Wicderholt, the cathodic polarization. 
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§ 9. Alloys of Tin with the Metals of the Alkaline Earths, and of the Zinc 

Family 

J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thonard 1 failed to make a tin-harium alloy by heating 
a mixture of baryta and charcoal with tin to a white heat; hut H. Caron claimed 
to have obtained such an alloy by heating a mixture of sodium carbonate, barium 
chloride, carbon, and finely divided tin until sodium vap. was no longer evolved. 
J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard failed to make a strontium-tin alloy by heating 
tin with a mixture of strontia and carbon to whiteness ; nor was a cahium-tin alloy 
obtained from a mixture of lime and carbon. H. Moissan said that tin heated to 
a temp, above its b.p., unites with calcium to form a crystalline alloy which has 
a sp. gr. 6*70 when .3-82 per cent, of calcium is present. Tin's alloy decomposed 
cold water very slowly. B. Setlik made a brittle, crystalline alloy by melting 
the two metals under borax, when much calcium was lost in the operation. 
0. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville measured the lowering of the f.p. of tin by calcium. 

E. Kordes studied the eutectie mixtures; and 
M. Chikasluge, the colour of tlie alloys. L. Donsky 
found that calcium dissolved in tin at about 6fK)°, 
and he examined alloys with up to 18 per cent, of 
calcium. The f.p. curve, Fig. 47, rises steeply 
from the m.p. of tin to a miximum at 625° and 
10*1 per cent, of calcium, corresponding with cal¬ 
cium tristannide, CaSn 3 , and then falls to a eutectic 
point at 603° and 14-9 per cent, of calcium. Ac¬ 
cording to W. Hume-Rothery, the addition of cal¬ 
cium to tin produces a sharp rise in the f.p., and the 
liquidus rises to a maximum at 627°, Fig. 47, 
corresponding with the pure compound CaSn 3 . 
From here the liquidus falls slightly to a eutectic 
point of composition 31-2 at. per cent, calcium 
and temp. 609°, the eutectic constituents being 
the compounds CaSn 3 and CaSn. From this 
point the liquidus rises to 987 3 , the m.p. of the compound CaSn, which corresponds 
to a slight break in the liquidus but not to a maximum. The liquidus continues 
rising to a maximum at 1122° C., corresponding to the compound Ca 2 Sn, and falls 



Fig. 47.—The Fusion Curves of 
the Ca-Sn Alloys. 
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abruptly to a eutectic of Ca 2 Sn and calcium at 759° C. } the eutectic composition 
being A1 -41 at. per cent, calcium, from which point the liquidus rises to the m.p, 
of calcium. No evidence of the existence of solid soln. has been found. The 
system Ca-8n is similar to the system Ca-Pb, except that the three compounds all 
have slightly higher m.p. than the corresponding lead compounds. The white 
crystals of calcium hemistannide, Ca 2 Sn, have a sp. gr. 3-47 at 0°, and melt at 
1124°. As with the preceding compound, the hemistannide is immediately attacked 
by air, water, and dil. hydrochloric acid. The crystals of calcium stfiJUlide, 
CaSn, cleave into thin plates a little paler in colour than mercury. The sp. gr. 
is 4-17 at 0°. As in the case of the preceding compound, it is immediately attacked 
by air, water, and dil. acid—the reaction with water is more violent than with dil. 
acid. The silver-white calcium tristannide, CaSn 3 , has a sp. gr. 6-01 at 0°, and it 
melts at 627° ; it probably crystallizes in the cubic system. It quickly tarnishes 
in air, and the calcium, not the tin, is oxidized. The natural faces of the crystals 
are less rapidly attacked than ground or polished surfaces. The compound iB at once 
attacked by water, forming tin and calcium hydroxide ; it gives off hydrogen with 
hydrochloric acid. W. Biltz and W. Holverscheit gave 43 Cals, for the heat of 
formation of the tristannidc ; 45 Cals, for the heat of oxidation ; 5-989 for the sp. 
gr. at 25°; and 06*15 for the mol. vol. when the additive rule gives 74-8. According 
to L. Don sky, alloys containing up to 4 per cent, of calcium are harder than tin and 
fairly tough ; with a further increase of calcium they become, brittle. Those 
containing 2 per cent, of calcium are acted on by cold water. O. Ituff and H. Hart¬ 
man studied the absorption of nitrogen by these alloys. C. G. Carroll and 
W. H. Adams patented an alloy of tin and calcium as a solder for aluminium. 
They claimed that the calcium reduced the oxide on the surface of the metal to be 
soldered. It. Kremann and co-workers measured the e.m.f. of calcium against 
the calcium-tin. alloys. K. Jollinek and J. Wolff studied the equilibrium relations 
in the electrolysis with tin electrodes of fused mixtures : Ba+2KCl^BaCl 2 +2K, 
and with sodium in place of potassium. C. A. Kraus and II. F. Kurtz observed the 
formation of calcium pentitastannide , Ca 5 Sn, in the reduction of tin salts by calcium 
amalgams. 

J. Parkinson 2 melted a mixture of tin arid, magnesium in an atm. of hydrogen, 
and obtained brittle alloys ; be also melted the two metals under a layer of fused 
sodium chloride and calcium fluoride. E. Beck found that the preparation of 
the alloys from the oxides under a flux of fluorides was not satisfactory. 
T. L. Phipson also made alloys of these elements by the fusion paocess. G. Masing 
said that, if a mixture of' the finely divided 


elements be compressed a small proportion of an 
alloy is formed. W. Borchers and E. Beck made 
the alloys electrolytically. G. Grube studied the 
m.p. curve, Fig. 48. W. Hume-Rothery also 
studied the f.p. curve; E Kordes, the eutectic. 
Magnesium does not seem to be soluble in tin, but 
it dissolves about 6 per cent, of tin. G. Grube found 
that the curve falls from the m.p. of magnesium to 



a eutectic point corresponding with the temp. 
564-8° and 39 per cent, of tin ; it then riseB to 


Percent, tin 


a maximum point at 783-4° and 70*95 per cent. Fio. 48.— The Fusion Curves of 
of tin. From the maximum point, which indi- the Sn-Mg Alloys. 


cates the existence of magnesium hemistannide, 


SnMg 2l it falls to a second eutectic point at 209-4° and 97-5 per cent, of tin, 
and finally rises to the m.p. of tin. SnMg 2 is formed with considerable develop¬ 
ment of heat on melting together its constituents in hydrogen at 700°-800° ; it 
crystallizes well, is brittle, and easily tarnishes in the air. Analogous observa¬ 
tions were made by N. 6. Kurnakoff and N. J. Stepanoff; they placed the 
eutectics at 580° and 203-5°; and gave 795° for the m.p. of the hemistannide. 
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The compound has a well-marked octahedral cleavage which makes the alloys 
brittle. According to L. Pauling, the X-radiograms of the hemistannide corre¬ 
spond with the calcium fluoride structure, there being eight magnesium atoms 
round each tin atom at the corners of a cube, and four tin atoms round each magne¬ 
sium at the corners of a tetrahedron. The constants are A., and the 

closest approach of the tin and magnesium atoms in the lattice, 2-94 ± 0 01 A. The 
sp. gr. of the compound is 3-591 at 20°/4 D , and its hardness 3-5. W. Biltz and 
W. ilolverscheit gave 3-625 for the sp. gr. at 25°, and 46-2 for the mol vol. when 
the additive rule gives 44-3. According to N. S. Kurnakoff and N. J. Stcpanoff, 
the atomic lowering of the f.p. of tin by magnesium agrees with the calculated value 
—1. 10, 13. C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville also measured the lowering of the 
f.p. of tin hv magnesium; and W. Hume-Rothcry found the lowering of the f.p. 
agrees with the formula Mg 4 Sn 2 . A. von Vegesack gave 565° and 209° for the two 
eutectics, and 783° for the m.p. of the hemistannide. W. Biltz and W. Holvcrscheit. 
found the heat of formation of the hemistannide to be 49 Cals., and the heat of 
oxidation 57 Cals. T. L. Phipson’s alloy with 85 per cent, of tin was lavender-blue, 
and decomposed water at ordinary temp. E. Beck said that the molten alloy con¬ 
taining 50-1 per cent, of tin absorbs 40 per cent, of nitrogen; and W. Borchers 
and E. Beck recommended it for a process for extracting nitrogen from the air. 
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The curve, Fig. 49, by N. J. StcpanoC represents the electrical conductivities of 
these alloys; he alse measured the temp, coeff. of the resistance. O. H. Green 
studied the eutectic structure of the alloys. The subject was discussed by 
A. W. Smith, and C. A. Kraus. G. Tammann studied the electrode potential 
and chemical properties of these alloys. R. Kremann and J:I. Rndcrer found 
evidence of the formation of MgSn 2 in their study of the e.m.f, of these alloys. 

F. Rudberg 3 found that the zincAin alloys are readily formed and that the 
combination Sn 6 Zn has one f.p.; viz. 204°, while other alloys have a higher f.p., which 
varies with the nature of the alloy, and which separates first on cooling. When 
the excess has crystallized out, the Sn 6 Zn combination separates last at, in modern 
language, the eutectic temp. G. Charpy, R. H. Thurston, and C. T. Heycock and 
F, H. Neville found that the two metals are mutually soluble in all proportions in 
the fluid state. B. E. Curry found that, at 180°, a solid soln. with up to 7 per cent, 
of zinc is formed. C. R. A. Wright assumed that a compound, zinc telritastanmle , 
Zn 4 Sn, is formed, but this has not been confirmed. C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville, 
W. Guertler, E. Crepaz, R. Lorenz and D. V. Plumbridge^ M. Levi-Malvano and 
0. Ceccarelli, P. T. Arncmann, and L. Losana and E. Carozzi investigated the 
fusion curve of the tin-zinc alloys. The results are summarized in Fig. 50. The 
eutectic is at 197°, and 9-7 per cent, of tin. The transformation with 53 per cent, 
of tin at 348° represents a modification of zinc indicated by L. Losana ; another 
transformation occurs at 161°. F. Rudberg gave 204° for the eutectic temp.; 
W, Campbell, and D. Mazzotto, between 190° and 195°; G. H. Wiedemann, 
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197°; and C. T. Haycock and F. H. Neville, 198°. P. G. J. Gucterbock and 
G. N. Nicklin studied the effect of zinc as an impurity on the physical properties 
of tin; !)■ II. Andrews and J. Johnston, the solubility of zinc in tin; and 
A. M. Portevin, and E. Kordes, the eutectic mixture. G. Vicentini said that 
the niicrostructurc is difficult to interpret owing to the tendency of the alloy 
to liquate or segregate. The microstructure was studied by B. E. Curry, 
0. H. Green, H. Gautier, P. Rosbaud and E. Schmid, and H. Behrens; 

J. II. Crooekcwit, G. C. Lowe and co-workcrs, A. Matthiessen, and T. Thomson 
measured the sp. gr. of some alloys ; and F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson found that 
with the at. ratio : 

Zn:Su 1:2 1:1 2:1 3.1 4:1 6:1 10:1 

Sp.gr 7-274 7-262 7 188 7-180 7-155 7-140 7-135 

E. von Maey studied the sp. vol. of these alloys ; E. Wiedemann, and C. M. Marx, 
the change in vol. during freezing ; L. Guillet, G. Sachs, and C. di Capua, the 
hardness of these alloys ; G. Wertheim, the elastic properties. A. Matthiessen 
measured the cubical cneff. of thermal expansion of the Sn 4 : Zn alloy and found 
that at 0'\ v— t? 0 (l—■() • 0 4 2360+O-Oy 822d 2 ). F. A. Schultze found the thermal 
conductivity of the alloy. Fig. 51, was in accord with G. Wiedemann and 

K. Franz’s rule. W. B. Brown, and A, W. Smith measured the thermal con- 



Fia. 51.--The Thermal Conductivities of 
the Sn-Zn Alloys. 



FiO. 52.—Tho Electrical Conductivity and 
Thermoelectric Power of tho Sn-Zn Alloys. 


dactivity. A. Magnus and M. Mannheimer observed a rise of temp, when molten 
tin and zinc are mixed. M. Herschkowitsoli found for the heats of formation, per 
gram-atom of zinc, for alloys with 32*73, 62-60, 83-60, and 90-82 per cent, of zinc tho 
respective values 106-9, 106*3, 97*63, and 97*59 Cals. J. Tayler also measured the 
heats of formation of these alloys. D. Mazzotto found the latent heat of fusion of the 
Sn 20 : Zn-alloy, 15-091 ; Sn 12 ; Zn, J O-252 ; Sn 2 : Zn, 23-184 ; and Sn 7 : Zn, 16*20 
cals. The electrical conductivity was measured by A. Matthiessen and C. Vogt, 
W. Guertler, W. S. Harris, H. le Chatclier, and G. Vicentini and C. Cattaneo. The 
results of F. A. Schultze, plotted in Fig. 52, for the vol. percentage of zinc, arc : 

. . 100 70 19 53 83 36-95 23-34 12-78 8-93 0 

Cond. x 10~ 1 . 16-20 13-28 12-35 11-10 10-09 9-59 0-28 8-57 

M. Herschkowitsch measured the electrolytic potential of the alloys against zinc 
in iV-ZnS0 4 ; and A. P. Laurie, P. Fuchs, and N. W. Taylor made observations 
on this subject. R. Kremann and O. Baukovac studied the electrolysis of these 
^oys. The thermoelectric force was measured by W. Rollmann, A. Battelli, and 
E. Rudolfi. The results of the last-named are plotted in Fig. 52. H. E. Armstrong 
reported some tests on the action of acids on this alloy. C. Montcmartini and 
B. Colonna investigated the action of nitric acid on these alloys, and the formation 
of ammonia during the reaction. C. Karmarsch, and A. Guettier studied the 
technical useB of different zinc-tin alloys ; J. W. Richards suggested the Sn 4 : Zn a 
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alloy as a solder for aluminium; and J. Habermann recommended the alloy with 
83 per cent, of zinc for the production of hydrogen from acids. S. D. Muzaffar 
studied the ternary system Sn-Zn-Bi; and S. L. Hoyt, H. L. Reason, L. Guillet, 
0. F. Hudson and R. M. Jones, and G. Tammann and M. Hansen, Cu-Zn-Sn —vide 
Cu-Sn alloys. H. B. Lambert used a tin, zinc, antimony alloy as a solder for 
aluminium. W. Campbell studied the ternary system Zn-Sn-Sb, and C. R. A.Wright, 
and W. Campbell, Zn-Sn-Bi. 

F. Rudberg, 4 and B. Wood prepared cadmium-tin alloys. The equilibrium 

diagram, and the m.p. of the alloys have been 
examined by A. Stoflcl, C. T. Hey cock and F. H. 
Neville, A. W. Kapp, A. F. Schleicher, H. Behrens, 
D. Mazzotto, R. Lorenz and I). Y. Humbridge, 
H. le Chatelicr, K. Honda and T. Ishigaki, and 
A. Bucher. According to A. Bucher, tin and cad¬ 
mium are mutually soluble to the extent of 3 per 
cent, in the solid state. A. Stolid's results are 
indicated in Fig. 53. No definite compound 
Fio. 53.— The Fusion Curvos ol B PP ears to be formed, but the solid alloy has a 
the Sn-Cil Alloys. transition point at 125° which is thought to indi¬ 

cate the possible formation of cadmium tetraslann id e , 
CdSn 4 . H. Behrens, C. H. Green, E. Schrader, and A. Stolid examined the 
microstructure of these alloys. A. Matthiessen measured the sp. gr. of the alloys 
with different atomic proportions : 
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Sn : Cd . . . 6:1 4:1 3:1 1:1 1:1 1:4 1:G 

Sp. gr. 7-434 7-489 7-090 7-904 8-139 8-330 8-432 


M. Hcrschkowitsch gave 103-7, 94-82, and 84*29 Cals, for the heat of formation 
of alloys with respectively 26*35, 56*05, and 92-21 at. per cent, of cadmium. 
E. Schrader examined the heating curves. L. Schuz found the sp. ht. of an alloy 
Sn 2 : Cd to be 0*0560 at 100°, and 0*0554 at —77°. The electrical conductivity 
was measured by A. Stoffel, A. Bucher, A. Schulze, and A. Matthiessen. The 
results by the last-named appear as a straight line in Fig. 54. The electrolytic 
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Fig. 54. —The Electrical Conductivity, and Fio. 55.— Freezing-point Curves of the 
Thermoelectric I'ower of the Sn-Cd Alloys. Ternary System: Sn-Cd-Bi. 


potential was measured by A. P, Laurie, H. le Chatdier, P. Fuchs, N. W. Taylor, 
a/id M. Hcrschkowitsch, and the thermoelectric power, by E. Rudolfi, A. Battelli, 
and A. Bucher. The results by the first-named are indicated in Fig. 54. 
A. Gawalowsky used the alloy with 60 per cent, of cadmium for colour making. 
A. Magnus and M. Mannheimer observed that a rise of temp, occurs when molten 
tin and cadmium are mixed. W. Campbell studied the ternary system Sn-Cd-Sb; 
A. Rader, Sn-Cd-Zn ; and W. Spring, and D. H. Andrews and J. Johnston, 
Sn-Cd-Bi; A. Stoffel investigated the f.p. of the ternary system Sn-Cd-Bi, and 
the results are indicated in Fig. 55. The eutectio at 103*7° corresponds with 
33*2 per cent, of tin, 27-5 per cent, of cadmium, and 39-3 per cent, of lead. 
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No compounds are formed. K. Kremann and K. Thomis measured the e.m.f. of 
those ternary alloys. 

Tin and mercury unite quickly even at ordinary temp., and still more rapidly 
if mercury be poured into molten tin. J. F. Daniell 6 said that 

A piece of tin, the lower end of which is immersed for four weeks in mercury, is pene¬ 
trated through and through by the mercury, and exhibits cracks ; its lower end becomes 
attenuated by soln. of the metal, and the immersed part is found to be covered with six- 
sided tables, some of which float about in the mercury. If a square bar of tin, whether 
cast in a square form, or hammered or filed square from a round bar, be kept for a fow days 
under mercury, it splits in directions proceeding from the lateral edge to the opposite 
diagonals, thereby dividing itself into four triangular prisms, easily separated by a knife ; 
at the same time, a four-sided pyramid is formed at each end of the Bquare bar. If the piece 
of tin has any other form, cracks are produced in other directions. 

R. H. Weber made amalgams rich in tin by bringing the metals together under 
a layer of mercury. J. Schumann poured molten tin into mercury. A. C. Becquerel 
made them by his electrocapillary process. E. N. Hors ford, R. Bottger, and 
L. Arons also made the amalgams from tho constituent elements. J. Nickles said 
that tin is attacked by mercury less rapidly than zinc, but more rapidly than 
lead. A. Gouy measured the solubility of tin in mercury ; and R. A. Joyner gave : 

14° 25-4° 63 2“ 00’ 183° 

Sn 1 05 1-24 4 04 18 0 6fi*7 at. per cont. 

J. Kegnauld said that heat is absorbed during the reaction; and I). Mazzotto 
found that the heat of soln. of a 0*25 grm. of tin in a grain of mercury is —1*50 
Cals. ; with 4 grins, of tin, — 3*62 Cals. ; with 0-25 grm. of mercury and a 
gram of tin, —0*89 Cal. ; and 10 grins, of mercury and a gram of tin, —7*70 Cals. 
H. W. B. Roozeboom and W. J. van Heteren gave 1000 cals, for the beat of soln. 
of a gram-atom of tin in mercury at 25°. R. Bottger made tin amalgam by 
immersing sodium amalgam in a cone. soln. of stannous chloride ; J. Schumann 
treated sodium amalgam with a soln. of stannic chloride ; and A. C. Becquerel 
used the process they employed for copper amalgam. J. 1\ Joule made the 
amalgam electrolytically with a mercury cathode. He also found that the pro¬ 
portion of tin in tin amalgam can be augmented by strong compression; an 
amalgam richer in mercury oozes out. According to E. N. Horsford, the liquid 
amalgam which drops from a rod of tin sat. with mercury contains 1*55 per cent, 
of tin. 

According to H. W. B. Roozeboom and W. J. van Heteren, liquid tin and 
mercury are miscible in all proportions, and the temp, at which such mixtures 
solidify rise from tin to mercury forming two curves ; the first extends from 231 *6 d 
to —34-5° for cone, ranging from 100 to —0*3 at. 
per cent, of tin; and the second from —34-5° to 
—38*6° for cone, with 0-3 to 0 at. per cent, of 
tin—Fig. 56. The first curve is almost a straight 
line until 120°, when it gradually bends until 40° 
is attained, at which point it falls almost verti¬ 
cally with the temp. axis. Consequently, at low 
temp., the amount of tin in the sat. liquid amal¬ 
gams iB very small. Liquid amalgams represented 
by this curve deposit either pure tin or tin associ¬ 
ated with very little mercury. The solid phase 
at 25° contained 94 per cent, of tin. On cooling 
the amalgamB containing 0*3-85 per cent, of tin to 34-5°, a change takes 
place which is accompanied by a development of heat and a diminution of vol. 
The maximum change occurs when the amalgam contains about 50 per cent, of 
tin. All amalgams containing up to 60 per cent, of tin solidify finally at —38*6°. 
Between —34-5° and —38*5°, mixed crystals separate and expansion takes place. 
It has not been found possible to determine what modification of tin ia then 
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deposited, but its sp. vol. must be smaller than that of gTey tin and larger than 
that of the ordinary variety. Observations on the f.p. of tin amalgams were also 
made by E. Wiedemann, N. A. Puschin, R. A. Joyner, G, Tammann, D. Mazzotto, 
G. McP. Smith, A. Eattelli, F. Guthrie, H. V. Regnault, H. Behrens, C. T. Heycock 
and F. H. Neville, K. Borncmann, and L. Schiiz. A compound HgSn 8 was reported 
by E. N. Horsford, but there is no evidence of the formation of chemical individuals. 
The alloys, said N. A. Puschin, are isomorphous mixtures; and no evidence of the 
formation of chemical compounds can be obtained from the microstructure. 

A. Battelli said that amalgams with more mercury than the atomic proportion 
Hg 4 : Sn are liquid at ordinary temp., and those with more tin than Hg 2 : Sn are 
Bolid. The amalgam Hg 2 Sn iB very soft, and at 100° is quite fluid. According 
to S. Lucas, the amalgam with one part of mercury and 4 parts of tin gives a kind 
of mosaic silver when pulverized, and it acquires a metallic lustre when rubbed 
with a polishing stone. According to L. J. M. d’Aubenton, tin amalgam has the 
colour of tin if the mercury be not in excess, and it then crystallizes in cubes. 
F. Hauser studied the microstructure. H. Behrens found that an amalgam with 
10 per cent, of mercury is harder than tin, and can he filed ; and when broken the 
fractured surface shows under the microscope stumpy six-sided prisms ; under 
similar conditions, an amalgam with 20 per cent, of mercury shows octahedral 
crystals. C. von Simson studied the X-radiograms of the tin-amalgams, and found 
they gave hexagonal space-lattices. G. Tammann and Q. A. Mansuri measured 
the hardness of tin amalgams. Observations on the fracture were made by 
N. A. Puschin, J. Schumann, J. P. Joule, F. C. Calvert and It. Johnson, 

J. H. Croockcwit, and J. P. Joule. The sp. gr. of some amalgams measured by 
R. H. Weber at 17717° were : 

Tin (per cent.) 37 141 40 873 71 987 82 560 100 

gp. gr. . 10 475 0*684 8 418 7 959 7*300 

and, according to T. W. Richards and J. II. Wilson, at 20°, amalgams with 0-21, 
0*30, and 0*45 per cent, of tin had the respective sp. gr. 13*529, 13*519. and 13*513. 
Observations on the sp. gr. were also made by A. T. Kupffer, F. C. Calvert and 
R. Johnson, J. P. Joule, P. I. Bachmet6elf, F. C. Henrici, J. H. Croockewit, 
A. Mattliiessen, and 0. Cattaneo. In most cases, said A. T. Kuplfer, condensation 
occurs when the amalgam is formed. E. von Maey represented the ep. vol. of an 
amalgam with j) per cent, of mercury 0*07366+0-0006345p. G. Tammann and 

K. Dahl measured the vol. changes with ageing. N. A. Puschin said that amalgams 
with a small proportion of mercury are harder than tin, hut with increasing pro¬ 
portions of mercury they become softer. G. Tammann and co-workers measured 
the hardness of tin amalgams. Rods with 30 at. per cent, of mercury break very 
easily. L. Schiiz also found that rods with between the at. proportions Hg : Sn 
=2:1 and 1:5 fracture readily. W. C. Roberts-Austen, and W. J. Humphreys 
studied the diffusion of tin in mercury. II. Feninger measured the viscosity of 
the tin amalgams ; and E. von Schweidler found the viscosity coeff. for an amalgam 
with one per cent, of tin to be 0*01630-0 01658 at 20°. G. Meyer found the surface 
tension of an amalgam with 0*0796 per cent, of tin, in the presence of Bulphuric 
acid of sp. gr. 1*0559, to be 47*8 dynes per cm. F. Schmidt also measured this 
constant; and C. Cattaneo, and C. Roller, the thermal expansion of tin amalgams. 

L. Schiiz gave for the sp. ht. of the amalgams with the at. ratio : 


Hg : Sn 

. 2:1 

1 : 1 

1 : 2 

1 : 3 

1 : 4 

1 : 5 

Sp. ht. 

. 0*03940 

0 04083 

0 04218 

0*04605 

0*04800 

0*05039 

Temp, to 15 # 

. -23° 

-30° 

-24° 

-23° 

-30° 

-16° 


J. Marttincn and J. R. Tiilionen, and H. V. Regnault also measured the sp. ht. of 
tin amalgam. Observations on the m.p. of tin amalgams have been indicated in 
connection with Fig. 56 ; similarly also on the mol. lowering of the f.p. C. Barfocd 
noted that the tin amalgams on old mirrors give off mercury vap. E. de Souza 
found that the mercury is not expelled at 360®, but is driven ofi at 440°; and 
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V. Merz and W. Weith found the mercury is expelled in 6 hrs. at 445° ; in 15 hrs. 
at 357°; and in 92 hrs. at 310°. A. Sieverts and H. Oehme measured the vap. 
press, in mm. of mercury for a number of amalgams with 


Ter pent. Hg . 

. 0-84 

1-30 

243 

4-97 

800 100 

At 305° 

. 4 

11 

14 

31 

50 

At 345° 

. 14 

20 

38 

81 

119 

At 358° 

. — 

25 

— 

00 

136 

At 528° 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

— 886 


W. Ramsay also measured the mol. raising of the yap. press, and obtained numbers 
corresponding with a monatomic mol. J. H. Hildebrand and co-workers found the 
vap. press., p , of tin amalgams with n mols of mercury per mol of tin, at 324°, 
log (p/ftMog iV+0’220/(0-26+0-26n)2, where N denotes the molar fraction of 
mercury, and p 0 , the vap. press, of mercury at 324°. A. Coehn and A. Lotz found 

tin amalgam to be electronegative towards glass. G. Tammann and E. Older 

found that the at. heat of soln. of tin in mercury is —2541 cals, at 14°, and —31 IB 
cals at 97°. For the soln. of tin in dil. gold amalgam the at. heat of soln. is 12,090 
cals, greater than in mercury alone. G. Tammann and E. Older measured the 
heat of soln. of tin in mercury. A. Matthiessen and co-workers measured the 
electrical conductivity of tin amalgams at 18°. K. H. Weber gave for the sp. 
resistance, R, at 16° referred to that of mercury unity : 

Sn 0 1-390 16-805 24 057 49 873 71 987 82 500 100 percent. 

It 1 0-880 0 581 0 479 0 285 0 230 0 195 0 123 

lie also measured the resistance at 275°, and found : 

fin 4606 9-292 17 89 43 75 68 81 8474 100 percent. 

R 0-698 0 614 0 550 0 478 0 434 0 419 0 394 

Measurements were also made by G. G. Gcrosa, II. Feninger, A. Battelli, 
G. Tammann and K. Dahl, F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson, C. Michaclis, R. Sabine, 
W. Siemens, R. S. Willows, A. Larsen, A. Lolir, C. L. Weber, G. Viccntini, and 

R. S, Willows. The c.m.f. of the cell Sn | iV-SnCL^H^O | IJg.Sn n was measured by 
N. A. Puschin, but no evidence of the existence of chemical individuals was obtained. 
II. P. Cady measured the electrolytic potential of tin amalgams in soln. of potassium 
stannate; V. Rothmund, in O-OliV-SnClg and iV-HCl; W. J. van Heteren found 
that the difference of potentials between mercury and tin amalgam at 
25° is 556*5 millivolt; and C. Hockin and II. A. Taylor measured the c.m.f. of 
HgSn,, | ZnS0 4 1 HgZn. Observations on this subjecb were made by J. H. Hildebrand, 

S. Lin deck, W. J. van Heteren, F. Haber, A. Oberbeck and J. Edier, T. W. Richards 
and J. H. Wilson, G. Meyer, and G. Gore. R. Kremaim and A. Kapaun studied 
the electrolysis of the tin amalgams, and found the tin accumulates about the 
cathode. L. Arons found the tension of the electric arc with tin amalgam is 
greater than with mercury alone. The thermoelectric properties were measured 
by A. Battelli. 

According to W. Ramsay, tin amalgams are stable in air ; but S. Lucas said that 
if a soln, of one part of tin in 6000 of mercury be shaken in air, the liquid becomes 
covered with a black film. C. F. Selionbein showed that no hydrogen dioxide 
is formed when a liquid amalgam is shaken for a long time with water and oxygen 
or air ; but the dioxide is formed rapidly if water acidified with sulphuric acid be 
employed. According to C. Brame, if sulphur be allowed to stand a few cm. above 
tin amalgam, some mercuric sulphide is formed; L. Brault and A. B. Poggiale 
showed that when tin amalgam is heated with sulphuric acid, the whole of the tin 
13 dissolved and the mercury remains unattacked. G. S. Serullas found that 
potassium amalgam and water separate tin from tin amalgam. A. S. Russell 
and D. C. Evans studied the efficiency of tin-amalgam in reducing soln. of ferrio 
sulphate, potassium permanganate, and uranyl sulphate, and interpreted the 
results in terms of the overvoltages. 
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Tin amalgam is used for silvering mirrors. G. Harrison said that the ordi¬ 
nary amalgam used for this purpose has 83-78 per cent, of tin. J. C. Bull 
and R. E. M. Lager wall recommended alloying a little mercury with some of the 
white metals—Pb-Sb-Sn alloys —vide supra, Sn-Ag alloyH. R. A. Joyner and 
W. A. Knight made a partial study of the ternary system Ag-Sn-Hg at 63°, 
90°, 166°, and 214°. They said there is no eutectic since the solubilities of tin 
and silver both become immeasurably small well above the f.p. of mercury. 
There is a sharp transition point near 70° corresponding with the formation of 
mercury hexargentodistannide, HgAg a Sn 2 , or Hg(Ag 3 Sn) 2 . The results at 63° 
and 214° are shown in Figs. 57 and 58. The field A includes liquids ; B , liquids 



Fig. 57.—Equilibrium Diagram of the Ternary System Ag-Sn-lIg at. 63°. 

Fig. 58.-—Equilibrium Diagram of the Ternary System Ag-Sn-Hg at 214". 

and solid soln. represented by a corresponding point on the solidus curve ; D, a sol 
of the. substances represented by the angular points of the triangle I) ; E, a sat. 
soln. of tin and silver in mercury; F, a soln. of the substances represented by 
the angular points of the triangle F ; and G, a solid soln. of tin and silver in 
mercury —vide tin-silver alloys. G. Tammann and K. Dahl also studied the 
ternary system. The volume and other changes which accompany the amalgama¬ 
tion of the tin-silver alloys have been discussed by A. W. Gray, G. Tan unarm 
and K. Dahl, G. V. Black, J. W. McBain and R. A. Joyner, W. A. Knight and 
R. A. Joyner, A. Fenchel, and C. Roller. G. Tammann and Q. A. Mansuri studied 
the hardness of the ternary alloys. G. Tammann and W. Jander measured the 
tension for the magnesium-tin and cerium-tin amalgams. R. Kremann and 
co-workers studied the electrolytic potential of the ternary system: Hg-Cd-Sn. 
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§ 10. Alloys ol Tin with Aluminium, Indium, Thallium, and Cerium 

Tin and aluminium readily form alloys ; and small amounts of either metal 
profoundly modify the properties of the other. H. Debray 1 found that aluminium 
is hardened but made brittle by alloying with a little tin. E. Wetzel showed that 
tin alloyed with up to 1 per cent, of aluminium becomes brittle in a few days and 
cun be crumbled into fragments. W. C. Anderson and Ct. Lean found that molten 
tin and aluminium can be mixed in all proportions. The alloy should be made in 
fireclay crucibles, but carbon crucibles are suitable. E. Self, A. Riche, and 
H. Moissan made these alloys. 0. R. A. Wright said that when the molten metals 
have, been well mixed by stirring, there is no noticeable tendency for them to 
separate. L. Guillet made the alloys by reducing stannic oxide with aluminium ; 
and .!. Walter electrolyzed molten sodium aluminium chloride using a carbon anode 
and a tin cathode. The fusion curves have been studied by C. T. Heycock and 
F. IT. Neville, R. Lorenz and D. V. Plumbridge, 

A. (L C. Cwyer, L. Losana and E. Carozzi, 

H. Gautier, W. Campbell and .J. A. Mathews, 

L. Guillet, E. 8. Shepherd, E. Kordes, and E. Grepaz. 

The general result is indicated in Fig. 59, showing 
that the result is comparatively simple. II. Gautier, 
and L. Guillet give a curve, with a maximum corre¬ 
sponding with aluminium slannide, AlSn. As A. W. 

Smith has shown, the electrical conductivity curves 
for other physical properties give no indication of 
this compound; but A. Saposhnikoff found a 
maximum in the hardness curve corresponding with 
AlSn. H. Gautier considered that the f.p. curve 
indicates the existence of aluminium hemitrislannide, 

AkSn.j; and F. Guillet claimed to have made 
aluminium Idritasiannule, AljSn. The chemical individuality of these products 
has not been established. E. S. Shepherd gave for the sp. gr. of the aluminium- 
ti.ii alloys when that of aluminium alone is 2*68 : 

A1 90 80 70 00 50 40 30 20 10 5 per cent. 

Sp.gr. 2 845 3 001 3 211 3 489 3 829 4 199 4 071 5 300 6T7G 0 079 

C. II. Hirzel, and K. Borncmann and F. Sauerwald also made observations on the 
Bp. gr. A. Saposhnikoff gave for the hardness, H, of these alloys : 

Sn ... 0 10 20 30 40 50 00 70 80 90 

H . 21-7 210 18'2 35 8 17*7 105 15 4 15 0 18 0 10 3 

H. Schirmeister measured the tensile strength ; A. W. Smith, the thermal con¬ 
ductivity ; and A. Matthiessen, and W. Broniewsky, the electrical conductivities of 
these alloys, and his results are indicated in Fig. 59 ; M. Herschkowitsch made 
observations on the electrode potential; R. Kremann and ,T. Dcllacher, on the 
electrolysis of these alloys; H. Fecheux, on the thermoelectric force as plotted in 

Fig. 00. 

H. St. C. Deville stated that alloys containing a small proportion of tin can be 
used for soldering aluminium; M. Bourbouze recommended an alloy with 9-10 
per cent, of tin for the interior parts of optical instruments in place of brass. 
L. Schlieffarth said that this alloy had a tensile strength of 14 kgrrns. per sq. mm., 
and an elongation of 6 per cent. C. and A. Tissier said that an alloy with over 



Fio. 59.—Fusion Curves of the 
Binary System: Al-Sn. 
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7 peT cent, of aluminium is not homogeneous. The uses and properties of the 
aluminium-tin alloys have been discussed by J. W. Richards, C. Margot, and 
W. Campbell and J. A. Mathews. According to A. Riche, alloys with 15-50 per 
cent, aluminium are attacked by water at ordinary temp, with the evolution of 

hydrogen ; II. Moissan could not confirm 
this ; but W. C. Anderson and G. Lean 
found that the statement is correct, and 
if the alloy has stood for some time at a 
high temp., the speed of attack is reduced. 
H. Pechaux said that when fresh filings of 
tin-aluminium alloy are immersed in cold 
distilled water hydrogen is evolved, the 
oxygen of the water oxidizes the aluminium. 
With distilled water, 2 ex. of an alloy 
Al 3 : Sn produce 5 6 c.c. of hydrogen in 
20 mins.; and with a sola, of copper sul¬ 
phate of sp. gr. 1-1, 5 ex. of hydrogen are 
evolved in 20 mins. Old filings are not 
so active. lie said that the phenomenon is due to the juxtaposition of the rnols. 
of each metal; the sp. hts. of aluminium and tin are very different, and the action 
of the file raises the mols. of each metal to different temp., a scries of thermo electric- 
couples is accordingly formed when the filings are placed in water. For the 
change which occurs on ageing, vide supra , the tin-silver alloys. J. W. Richards 
described a strong malleable alloy with 10 per cent, aluminium, which, after stand¬ 
ing for a few months, lost all its malleability and became as rotten as dried clay ; 
annealing did not restore its strength. If the temp, of a piece of alloy in the form 
of sheet be gradually raised, small globules sprout out in all directions, but these 
have the same composition as the alloy. E. Heyu and E. Wetzel found that the 
length of a sample of tin with 0-5 per cent, of aluminium decreased for 28 days 
after quenching and then increased, but at a slower rate, for the next 150 days. 

M. Wahlert, 2 I). Stockdale, and A. A. Read and R. H. Greaves studied the 
Cu-Sn-Al alloys. E. kS. Shepherd studied the. ternary alloy Au-Sn-Al; and 
C. T. Haycock and F. II. Neville, E. S. Shepherd, and W. C. Geer, the ternary 

alloys: Au-Sn-Cd. Evidence of gold cadmium di- 
stannide , AuCdSn 2 , and of gold dicadmium stannide , 
AuCd 2 Sn, was obtained by C. T. Heycock and 
F. H. Neville ; but no evidence of AuCdSn 3 or of 
AuCdSn 4 was obtained by E. S. Shepherd. The 
ternary alloys Al-Zn-Sn were studied by E. Crepaz, 
and L. Losana and E. Carozzi. The fusion curves 
are shown in Fig. 61. C. R. A. Wright investigated 
the Sn-Cd-Al alloys; W. Campbell, the Sn-Al-Sb 
alloys ; and C. R. A. Wright, the Sn-Al-Bi alloys. 

Indium rapidly dissolves in molten tin. C. T. 
Heycock and F. II. Neville 8 measured the f.p. of 
tin-indium aUoys with only small proportions of 
indium; and similarly also with the tin-thallium 
alloys. W. CrookeB, and E. Carstanjen made alloys of tin and thallium, and 
found them to be fusible and ductile. C. T. Heycock and F. II. Neville measured 
the effect of thallium on the f.p. of tin ; and the subject was discussed by 
K. Bornem&nn. N. S. Kurnakoff and N. A. Puschin gave 170-2° for the eutectic 
temp, when Sn:Tl—2-2:1. P. Fuchs found the eutectic to be at 166° with 30 
at. per cent, of thallium, Fig. 62. The eutectic line extends from 0 to 73 at. 
per cent, of thallium; with a greater proportion of thallium the alloy fonnB 
homogeneous, solid soln. Alloys with less than 73 per cent, of thallium show, on 
cooling, in addition to the arrest point at the eutectic temp., a second arrest at 



Fig. 61. —Fusion Curves of the 
Ternary System: Sn-Al-Zn. 
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144-5°. This arrest point represents the transition point of thallium, lowered 
through the influence of the tin from about 231°, the transition point of pure 
thallium. In the solid soln. region, that is, 
from 73 to 100 per cent, of thallium, the tran¬ 
sition point is lowered approximately in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of tin present. The 
arrest point at 144-5° is the transition point of 
solid soln. containing 73 at. per cent, of thal¬ 
lium. A. Mattlriessen and C. Vogt measured 
the electrical conductivity of these alloys. The 
c.m.f. of tin-thallium alloys was found by 
R. Kremanu and A. Lobingcr to show no signs 
of a compound. D. Omodei found an alloy with 
30 per cent, of thallium melted at 186°; it had 
a up. gr. 8-051 when solid and 7-78G when molten; 
expansion of 0-0001184. 
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R. Vogel 4 prepared ccrium-lin alloys by heating the mixed metals in a carbon 
tube previously heated to 1400° without any 
protecting gas. E. Kordes studied the eutectic 
mixtures. The f.p. curve, Fig. 63, rises with 
increasing amount of tin, reaching a maximum 
at TICK) 0 and 30 per cent. Sn, corresponding 
with cerium hemistannide, Ce 2 Sn. There is a 
second maxi,mum at 1165° and 56 per cent. Sn, 
corresponding with cerium hemitristaimide, 

Ce a Sn 3 , and a third at 1135° and 64 per cent. 

Sn, due to cerium distannide, CeSm. G. Tam¬ 
ilian n and W. dander measured the surface 
tension of cerium-tin amalgams. R. Vogel 
found that the alloys rapidly tarnish even when 
polished and examined under petroleum, but 
it is possible to recognize the compounds as 
homogeneous and to detect the eutectic struc¬ 
ture in other alloys of the series. All the alloys 
containing less than 80 per cent. Sn are pyro¬ 
phoric, especially those containing the hemi- 
Rtaniude, mere scratching with a hard object producing a shower of sparks. 
This compound has also the maximum hardness, of about 6, is very unstable in 
air, and reacts very vigorously with water. The Kemet Laboratories found that 
tin-zirconium alloys were pyrophoric. 
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$ 11. Stannous Oxide and Hydroxide 

“ ’Tia well known to chymists,” said Robert Boyle, 1 “ that tin calcined by fire 
alone affords a white calx.” In 1792, B. Pelletier first showed that tin forms two 
oxides with different proportions of oxygen— stannous oxide, or tin monoxide, 
SnO ; and stannic oxide , or tin dioxide , Sn0 2 —and the conclusion was subsequently 
confirmed by the work of J. L. Proust. A third oxide intermediate between these 
two oxides—namely, tin sesquioxide, tin hemitrioxide, Sn 2 03 , or stannous stannate , 
Sn(SnO g )—was reported by J. J. Berzelius, A. Ditto reported tin tritatelroxide, 
Sn 3 0 4 ; H. Schiif, Sn 7 0 13 .H a 0 ; and E. Fremy, and G. Tschcrmak, Sn B 0 15 . 
W. Spring obtained tin peroxide, 2Sn0 3 .H a 0, or H 2 Sn 2 0 7 . S. Tanatar reported 
the peroxides H 2 Sn 2 0 7 .3H 2 0, and HSn0 4 .2H 2 0. J. Cameron also reported 
four-sided, prismatic crystals of tin tetroxide , Sn0 4) occurring in the slag of a copper 
furnace. Their sp. gr. was 2-B-3'0. There is no confirmation of this oxide as 
a chemical individual. 

The preparation of stannous oxide. —Stannous oxide is obtained by adding an 
alkali to a solii. of a stannous salt, and boiling the mixture so as to convert the 
hydroxide into crystalline oxide. For example, J. J. Berzelius prepared the 
oxide by adding an excess of potassium carbonate to a soln. of stannous chloride ; 
quickly washing the precipitate with thoroughly boiled water so that as little 
air as possible comes in contact with the precipitate; drying the product below 
80°; and dehydrating the oxide by heating it in an atm. of carbon dioxide or 
hydrogen. J. L. Gay Lussac added an excess of ammonia to a soln. of stannous 
chloride and boiled the mixture until the stannous hydroxide was transformed into 
black stannous oxide which was rapidly washed and dried. According to A. Ditto, 
ammonia does not cause the dehydration of the hydroxide, but actually prevents 



it taking place. If the anhydrous oxide be formed, it is only after the ammonia 
has been expelled by boiling; and if the ammonia be replaced as it is given 
oil by the soln., and the soln. be kept alkaline, no dehydration occurs, how¬ 
ever long the soln. be boiled. E. Fr6my used a modification of this process ; 
and A. E. Nordenskjold boiled potassium hydroxide with an excess of a soln. of 
stannous chloride until the precipitate passed into crystalline anhydrous stannous 
oxide -vide infra. E. Fremy obtained a reddish-brown oxide by precipitating 
stannous chloride with ammonia and boiling some time; but F. W. Bury and 
J. B. Partington were unable to obtain the coloured product. If an excess of 
alkali is used to precipitate the hydroxide, the colour darkens, becoming almost 
black. 0. W. Brown and C. 0. Henke made observations on this subject. 
W. G. Mixter added sodium hydroxide to a solu. of 400 grins, of Btannous chloride 
in 4 litres of hot water, and heated the mixture many days on a water-bath. The 
precipitate was washed, dried at 100°, and heated to 400° in an atm. of carbon dioxide 
until no more water was given off. W. Friinkel and K. Snipischsky dissolved 
stannous chloride in the least amount of hot cone, hydrochloric acid, and gradually 
added a soln. of sodium hydroxide until the soln. reacted alkaline towards 
phenolphtlialcin; the resulting milky liquid was then kept boiling in a bath of 
sat. sodium chloride Boln. In a few hours a blue, lustrous powder was obtained ; 
this was then washed and dried. 

S. A, Sandall triturated in a mortar a mixture of a mol of fused stannous chloride 
and more than a xnol of hydrated sodium carbonate ; and heated the fluid mass in a 
basin with constant stirring until it became black. The sodium chloride was washed 
out with boiling water, and the product dried at a gentle heat. E. Bottger obtained 
good results and A. Wagner poor results by this process. E. Both recommended 
transforming the hydrated stannous oxide into reddish crystalline anhydrous 
oxide by digesting it with an excess of acetic acid of sp. gr. 1 *06 at 56°. J. von Liebig 
made the anhydrous oxide by calcining stannous oxalate out of contact with air ; 
A. Vogel emphasized the necessity for strongly heating the salt, otherwise up to about 
4 per cent, of carbon dioxide may be retained, L. Varennc added potassium 
cyanide to a soln. of a stannous salt, and boiled the mixture many days to convert 
the precipitate into crystalline stannous oxide. E. J. Maumene found that when 
powdered or granular tin is treated with nitric acid corresponding with HN0 ir 4H 2 0, 
ammonia, and stannous oxide are formed, and that most of the latter remains 
undissolved. 

The properties of stannous oxide. —The appearance of stannous oxide varies 
with the mode of the preparation. The colour may be black, bluish-black, slate- 
grey, red, green, or greenish-brown. According to E. Fr6my, when the hydrate 
is boiled with a quantity of potassium hydroxide not sufficient to dissolve it, the 
undissolved portion is converted into small, hard, shining, black crystals of the 
anhydrous oxide. When heated to 200°, these crystals are converted into an 
olive-green powder of the anhydrous oxide ; when a dil. soln. of ammonium chloride 
in which hydrated stannous oxide is suspended is evaporated until the ammonium 
salt crystallizes, the anhydrous oxide furnishes a cinnabar-red powder, which, by 
friction with a hard body immediately passes into stannic oxide. Hence, added 
E. Fremy, there are three modifications of stannous oxide, the black crystals, the 
olivc-grecn, and the red. The red oxide quickly turns black when exposed to 
sunlight. The olive-green form seems to be the most stable. According to 
A. E. Nordenskjold, and L. Varenne, the crystals are singly refracting. The 
hexahcdral and octahedral forms belong to the cubic system. G. E. Levi said that 
stannous oxide has really a tetragonal structure isomorphous with red plumbous 
oxide, and having the axial ratio a : c=1 : 0-895. The X-radiogr&m corresponds 
with a lattice having a=-5*33 A., and c~4-77 A. J. J. Berzelius and J. Herapath 
gave 6-666 at 16*5° for the specific gravity of stannous oxide; E. Fremy, 6-11 ; 
and A. E. Nordenskjbld, 6-04-6-I6 at 16 3 . G. R. Levi gave 6-53 for the sp. gr. 
According to A. Ditte, the small black crystals obtained by using a very dil. potash- 
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lye have a sp. gr. 6*600 at 0°; if cone, potash-lye is used, the deep bluish-black 
crystals have a sp. gr. 6*3254 at 0°, and the dark green plates from a hot soln. of 
ammonium chloride have a sp. gr. 5-979-6 1083 at 0°; the oxide which has been 
calcined at 300° has a sp. gr. 6*4465 at 0°. E. Tiede and E. Birnbrauer observed 
no fusion or volatilization in the cathode rays. W. R. Mott estimated the b.p. 
to be 1000°; but this is much too low. T. Macda found that at 700 o -950°, 
stannous oxide is unstable; and decomposes into tin and stannic oxide. 
W. G. Mix ter gave for the heat of formation : Sn^ at .-bO—SnO cryfl t.+66-8 
Cals.; T. Andrews, 67*6 Cals.; M. Delepine and L. A, Uallopeau, 70*7 Cals. ; and 

G. Chaudron, 69 Cals. E. Friederich found the electrical conductivity of stannous 
oxide to be 150xl0~° mho. J. Ewles observed a whitish cathodoluminescence 
with stannous oxide, S. Meyer gave for the magnetic susceptibility —0*158x10""° 
units per gram, or —0*012x10“° units per mol. 

J. J. Berzelius found that when heated in an atm. of hydrogen, stannous oxide 
is reduced to the metal. According to A. Ditto, stannous oxide is not changed in 
air at ordinary temp. Stannous oxide is very readily oxidized to stannic oxide. 
According to R. Weber, when heated in air, or brought in contact with a red-hot 
substance, stannous oxide glows like tinder, forming a fine, amorphous, pulverulent 
stannic oxide. A. Ditto showed that stannous oxide is not changed when heated 
to 300°-310° in the absence of air, but the sp. gr. rises from 6*3251-6*4465. At a 
red heat, in vacuo or in an atm. of an indifferent gas, a greenish-grey powder is 
formed with the composition Sn ;; 0 4 , According to L. Wohler and O. Balz, the 
equilibrium constant for [SnO]/[SiiJ=10‘6 at 800°; and for [SnOJ/fSnOj,]—187. 

H. Rose reported stannous oxide to be insoluble in water. A. Ditte allowed that 
with water vapour at a red heat, stannous oxide forms stannic oxide. R. Weber 
found that when heated in chlorine, stannic oxide and chloride are formed. 
M. Berthelot said an oxychloride may also be produced. Stannous oxide is soluble 
in acids, forming stannous salts. J. B. Senderens said that when boiled with water 
containing sulphur in suspension, stannous oxide is not changed; but when stannous 
oxide is molted with sulphur, stannic sulphide and sulphur dioxide arc formed. 
According to D. L. Hammick, when stannous oxide is heated in an atm. of sulphur 
dioxide, the interaction is attended by incandescence, and clouds of sulphur are 
formed: 18Sn0+7S0 2 =16Sn02+2SnS+5S; and the pale brown mixture of 
stannic oxide and stannous sulphide passes into stannic oxide, oxide and stan¬ 
nous sulphide. There is probably a secondary reaction SnS+3Sn0 2 »~4Sn0 -(-SOa, 
but no sulphur trioxide was formed. R. Weber said that nitric acid converts 
stannous oxide into metastannic acid; L. H. Milligan and G. R. Gillette 
examined the reduction of nitric acid by stannous salts. P. Sabatier and 
J. B. Senderens showed that at 400° stannous oxide bums in an atm. of nitrous 
oxide, forming stannic oxide; and at 500°, nitrogen peroxide also forms stannic 
oxide. H. Rose found stannous oxide is slowly dissolved by a boiling soln. of 
ammonium chloride. According to J. J. Berzelius, when heated with strong 
reducing agents—with carbon, or potassium, for example—stannous oxide furnishes 
the metal. II. Moissan also found that boron reduces starmoua oxide to the 
metal. L. Kaklenberg and W. J. Trautrnan, and E. Vigouroux found stannous 
oxide is reduced by silicon: 2SnO-f Si= 2Sn+Si0 2 . According to A. Wagner, 
when stannous oxide is heated in a stream of carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
and stannic oxide are formed; this reaction also occurs in the presence of 
sodium carbonate, and it is of importance in view of some of the methods used 
in preparing stannous oxide. P. Sabatier and A. Mailhe found that when heated 
in alcohol vapour to 340^-350°, it is slowly reduced, forming carbon dioxide and 
aldehyde. J. N. Pearce and A. M. Alvarado also discussed the catalytic activity of 
stannous oxide on alcohol vapour, F. de Carli found that stannous oxide reacts 
with molybdic oxide at 400°; with tungstic oxide at 265°; and with vauadic 
oxide at 250°. A. Wagner found that when stannous oxide and potassium 
nitrate are heated together in a stream of carbon dioxide, both the carbon 
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dioxide and the nitrate are reduced. H. Rose said that stannous oxide is not 
Boluble in a dil. soln. of potassium hydroxide ; hut when boiled with a cone, 
soln. of potassium hydroxide, J. J. Berzelius, and A. Ditto found that the stannous 
oxide is partly converted into a stannntc, and partly reduced to the metal. 

The preparation of stannous hydroxide. —This hydroxide is obtained as a white 
powder by adding an excess of ammonia, or alkali carbonate to a soln. of stannous 
chloride, the slimy precipitate filters badly, and is washed by suction or decantation. 
The proportion of contained water depends on the mode of drying. J. L. Proust 
found 5 per cent, of water in his preparation ; but, according to J. J. Berzelius, 
the precipitate gives up water when gently heated or boiled with water. L. Schaffner 
found that the precipitate produced by ammonia contained 6*46 per cent, of water 
— i.e. 2Sn0.H 2 0—when dried at 80°; and A. Ditte found that when dried in vacuo 
over sulphuric acid at 14°, the yellowish-brown powder contained 22*94 per cent, 
of water— i.e. Sn(0H) 2 .H 2 O—and when heated in thin layers in a porcelain dish 
at 110", the hydrate contained 8-87 per cent, of water—i.e. 3Sn0.2H 2 0. 
L. Schaffner regarded the precipitate produced in a soln. of stannous chloride by 
ammonia as a basic chloride. F. W. Bury and J. It. Partington examined the 
precipitates obtained by different methods, and inferred that the products are all 
essentially the same, approximating 3 Sii 0.2H 2 0. No sample was free from chlorine, 
though in most cases the amount was negligible. S. Ghosh and N. R. Dhar 
prepared negatively charged colloidal stannous hydroxide. According to 
H. T. S. Britton, stannous hydroxide begins to precipitate from soln. of stannous 
chloride, on the addition of alkali hydroxide, when the IT-ion cone, is p u —1'9. 

The properties of stannous hydroxide. —The composition of the hydrate of 
stannous oxide has been previously discussed. Freshly precipitated stannous 
hydroxide is white ; but when dried in vacuo at 110°, it appears as a yellowish- 
brown powder which becomes reddish-yellow when rubbed. J. Thomson gave 
for the heat of formation of stannous hydroxide (Sn, 0, 1I 2 0)—68-09 Cals. 
J. L. Proust said that the moist hydroxide absorbs oxygen from the air, and 
is gradually converted into hydrated stannic oxide. The oxidation must be slow 
because, as F. W. Bury and J. R. Partington stated, no reaction occurs between 
the moist hydroxide and atm. air at ordinary temp. It is readily dehydrated 
when heated in vacuo, or in a non-oxidizing gas ; or when boiled with water, dil. 
acids, dil. alkali-lye, etc., as indicated above. F. W. Bury and J. R. Partington 
said that when stannous hydroxide stands under water, it slowly passes to stannous 
oxide ; but stannous hydroxide does not lose all its water at 160°. A. Ditte found 
that stannous hydroxide is converted into crystalline stannous oxide by traces of any 
acid which is capable of forming a stannous salt which, in turn, is capable of being 
decomposed by boiling water into free acid and oxide. It is therefore assumed that 
with hydrochloric acid, a little stannous chloride is formed; this reacts with the 
excess of stannous hydroxide, forming an oxychloride which is decomposed by water 
into anhydrous stannous oxide less soluble in hydrochloric acid. The regenerated 
acid commences anew, and the cyclic reactions continue until the dehydration is 
complete. Hydrobromic, hydriodic, and acetic acids behave like hydrochloric 
acid, hut the conversion of the hydroxide into oxide is not effected by acids which 
form stable stannous salts— e.g. nitric acid—nor by those giving stable basic salts 
in contact with water— e.g. sulphuric acid. The dehydration occurs in the presence 
of salts like stannous chloride, ammonium chloride, etc., which are partly decomposed 
j>y water with the liberation of an acid which can then react cyclically as just 
indicated. 

F. W. Bury and J. R. Partington found the undried hydroxide slowly blackens 
when kept under water and exposed to light. When suspended in water and two 
or three crystals of stannous chloride are added, the hydroxide becomes grey, and 
an olive-green oxide is slowly deposited. When the dried hydroxide is boiled 
with water and one or two crystals of stannous oxide, a faint salmon-pink colour 
developed, but this did not darken with further boiling. An excess of stannous 
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chloride restored the white colour. A. Ditte stated that red, green> and black 
colours are developed. H. Goldschmidt and M. Eckardt found stannous hydroxide 
to be sparingly soluble in water; a litre of water dissolves 0-0000135 mol. 
J. L. Proust found the hydroxide to be readily soluble in acids, forming stannous 
salts. F. W. Bury and J. R. Partington observed no change when stannous 
hydroxide is boiled with very dil. hydrochloric acid. A. Ditte reported several 
modifications of stannous oxide to be formed by boiling stannous hydroxide with 
ammonium chloride soln. of different cone. F. W. Bury and J. R. Partington found 
the product in all cases to bo the same, namely, dark grey stannous oxide which 
is formed slowly when the white hydroxide is kept under water. The various 
reagents described by A, Ditte are considered to be catalytic agents accelerating 
the passage of the unstable hydroxide to the oxide. Undried stannous oxide in 
excess was digested with dil. acetic acid, and the soln. in a desiccator formed a 
yellow crystalline solid, and is probably stannous acetate containing a little water ; 
A. Ditto regarded it as a basic acetate. When the undried hydroxide is boiled with 
water containing a few drops of acetic acid, the colour darkens, and a black pre¬ 
cipitate is formed ; the liquid remains yellow. The black precipitate becomes 
yellowish-white with an excess of acetic acid. There was no sign of the red form 
described by R. Roth. When undried stannous hydroxide is treated with dil. 
nitric acid, a soln. is obtained which, when evaporated in a desiccator, furnishes 
a white porcelain-like mass—piobably a basic stannic nitrate—it did not detonate 
when heated ; was insoluble in cold water ; not completely soluble in boiling water ; 
and gave no precipitate with mercuric chloride. J. L. Proust showed that when 
stannous hydroxide is treated with a soln. of an alkali hydroxide, ifc forms soln. 
of the stannites; but it is insoluble in aq. ammonia, or soln. of alkali carbonates. 
A. Ditte found that potassium and sodium hydroxides act on stannous hydroxido 
both in the cold and when heated, but the reaction in complicated, and the resulting 
product varies according to the temp, and cone, of the soln. According to circum¬ 
stances, an alkali stannate, a mixture of alkali stannate and stannous oxide or 
metallic tin, may be produced. When a little potassium hydroxide is added to a 
mixture of water and stannous hydroxide at ordinary temp., crystals of stannous 
oxide are formed, and these increase in size until all the hydroxide is transformed. 
Under these conditions, a little potassium Btannite is formed, and this is hydrolyzed 
by water into stannous oxide, less soluble in the alkali-lye, and potassium hydroxide 
is regenerated to begin the reaction anew. The cyclic reactions continue until 
all the stannous hydroxide is transformed into the oxide. Sodium hydroxide acts 
similarly; aq. ammonia, as previously indicated, does not dehydrate the hydroxide. 
J. L. Proust said that when stannous hydroxide is mixed with water and cupric 
carbonate, carbon dioxide is given off, while stannic oxide and crystals of copper 
are formed. C. Reichard showed that when warmed with a soln. of arsenious oxide 
in aq. ammonia or sodium hydroxide, the colour becomes brown owing to the 
formation of stanniferous arsenic: 3Sn(0H) z +As a 0 3 +GNa0H—3Na 2 Sn0 3 
+2 As+ 6H 2 0. F. Feigl showed that a soln. of potassium stannito is partly 
oxidized to stannate by filtration through blood charcoal. 

According to A. Hantzsch, the formation of stannites by the dissolution of 
stannous hydroxide in a not too cone. soln. of alkali hydroxide, corresponds with 
the presence of monobasic hydrostannous add, II.SnO.OH, stannoformic acid t 
analogous to formic acid, H.CO.OH. This means that in the stannites, tin is 
quadrivalent. This conclusion is based on measurements of the electrical con¬ 
ductivities of the hydroxides of beryllium, zinc, germanium, tin, and lead in alkaline 
Boln., and the rates at which these soln. hydrolyze ethyl acetate. The sodium salt 
thus becomes H.SnO.ONa, or sodium hydrostannite. Although there is no 
confirmatory evidence of the direct union of the atom of hydrogen to tin, there are 
analogous acids—e.p. H.S0 2 .0H, H 2 .PO.OH, and II.PO(OH) 2 . H. Goldschmidt 
and M. Eckardt studied the reducing action of soln. of the alkali stannites, and 
they agree with A. Hantzsch 'a view of the constitution of these salts in dil. alkaline 
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soln., but with cone, soln., they state that normal sodium stannite, Na 2 Sn0 2> is 
formed. P. Pfeiffer found that when an aq. alcoholic soln., of the alleged potas¬ 
sium hydrostannite, H.S 11 O.OK, is treated with ethyl iodide, the product is not 
C 2 H 5 aSuO.OK as would be expected, but stannyl dielhide, (C 2 H 5 ) 2 SnO, is formed. 
According to J. Itubenbauer, soln. of stannous hydroxide in alkali-lye do not contain 
staunites, but rather a sol. of colloidal hydroxide. The amount dissolved depends 
on the cone, of the alkali-lye and reaches a minimum when the ratio Sn : Na=l : 7*7. 
The minimum is attributed to the dehydration of the hydroxide by the alkali in 
cone. soln. whereby the hydroxide becomes less soluble. N. R. Dbar and 
S. Ghosh found that tin hydroxide is peptized by alkali-lye with glycerol, starch, 
or sugar. YV. Herz observed that when an alkaline soln. of stannous hydroxide 
is dialyzed, the hydroxide passes through without being precipitated on the 
parchment. This is taken to agree with A. Ilantzsch’s view that stannous 
hydroxide is a weak acid. N. It. Dhar found that the oxidation of stannous 
salts is hindered by the presence of easily oxidized substances like sodium 
arsenite, quinol, glycerol, and sugars. According to A. Gutmann, sodium or 
potassium stannite reacts with sodium thiosulphate at ordinary temp, with 
the formation of stannous sulphide, sodium stannatc, sulphite, and sul- 
phostannate. Potassium stannite reacts with sulpliur, forming stannous sulphide, 
which unites with the alkali stannite, forming octahedral crystals of potassium 
metasulphostannifce, K 2 SnS 3 .3H 2 0 ; sodium tetrathionate reacts with a stannite 
at ordinary temp, forming stannous sulphide, and alkali stannatc, sulphite, and 
sulphostannatc ; while sodium dithionate has no action at ordinary temp., or 
in boiling soln. 

The staunites are known only in soln. J. L. Proust made a soln. of potassium 
stannite by dissolving stannous hydroxide in a soln. of potassium hydroxide ; and 
a soln. of sodium stannite in an analogous manner. G. Lunge made a soln. of 
potassium stannite by adding solid potassium hydroxide to a mixture of water and 
washed, freshly precipitated stannous hydroxide. H. Goldschmidt and M. Eckardt 
obtained a soln. of sodium stannite free from sodium chloride by electrolyzing a 
cone. soln. of soda-lye with a rotating tin anode, and a platinum cathode, working 
with a low current density, and protecting the sola, from oxidation in an atm. 
of hydrogen. According to E. Fremy, if a soln. of potash-lye be sat. with stannous 
hydroxide and evaporated in vacuo, stannic oxide is precipitated. M. II. Klaproth 
found that lamina; of tin are precipitated when the soln. of potassium stannite is 
treated with zinc. According to A. Ditte, the stannites are not stable in cone, 
soln. of the alkali hydroxides, but are decomposed with the separation either of 
stannous oxide or of tin, and the formation of the alkali stannatc. When stannous 
hydroxide is dissolved to saturation in a 39 per cent. soln. of. potassium hydroxide, 
stannous oxide separates out, and on standing, oxygen is absorbed and potassium 
st anna be is formed ; with a 39-50 per cent, soln., the stannate is rapidly formed 
owing to the reduction of part of the stannous oxide to tin ; when the soln. is 
allowed to stand both products—potassium stannatc, and tin—appear in well- 
formed crystals. When the soln. of alkali stannate is evaporated these two products 
are always formed. A. Ditte has discussed the thermochemistry of the change. 
J. A. Hedvall and N. von Zweigburgk did not observe any reaction between stannous 
oxide and barium dioxide when a mixture of the two was heated. 

Soln. of the alkali staunites are readily oxidized, and the soln. therefore act 
chemically as reducing agents. Thus, A. Terreil found that Fehling's soln. furnishes 
a precipitate of cuprous oxide ; M. C. Harding, that an alkali soln. of antimonious 
OXide gives a greyish-black precipitate of antimony ; and L. Vanino and F. Treubert, 
that lead is precipitated from soln. of lead salts ; and bismuth, bismuth trioxide, 
and bismuth oxychloride from soln. of bismuth salts —It. Schneider reported that 
bismuth monoxide is also formed. E. Divers and T. Haga found that nitrogen per¬ 
oxide is reduced by soln. of alkali staunites to a hvponitrito ; and that nitric oxide 
*l*o forms hyponitrite; K ? Sn0 g +2K0H+2N6-K 2 Sn0 3 +2KN0+JLG; and 
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there is an intermediate formation of a nitrostannatejR^SnOgH^NO—I^NO^SnOg. 
Alkali stannites do not reduce nitrites and nitrates. A. Gutmann observed that 
Sodiom tetrathionate is reduced to sodium sulphide, and sulphite, and sodium 
thiostannatc and stannate are formed, while dithionates are not changed. 
H. Goldschmidt and M. Eckardt studied the reduction of aromatic nitro-compounds 
by alkali stannites; and R. Bottger found a cone. soln. of potassium stannitc 
dissolves gun cotton but not cellulose. 

A number of oxides intermediate between stannous and stannic oxides has 
been reported. A. Ditto heated to redness crystals of Btannous oxide in an atm. 
of carbon dioxide and obtained a pale gTeyish powder mixed with small globules 
of tin. The powder had a composition; tin tetritoxide, Sn 3 0 4 , or Sn(Sn0 2 ) 2 , stannic 
stannite. It was slowly attacked by cold hydrochloric acid, and rapidly attacked 
by hot acid leaving a residue containing stannic oxide and tin. There is no 
evidence supporting the view that this oxide is a chemical individual. According 
to J. N. von Fuchs, 2 when a slight excess of a Boln. of stannous oxide is boiled with 
freshly precipitated ferric or manganic hydroxide, hydrated tin sesquioxide, or tin 
hemitrioxide , Sn 2 0 4 .nH 2 0, is formed : Fe 2 0 3 +2SnCl 2 —2FeCL-f Sn 2 0 3 . The 
action takes place less quickly in the cold ; and with dried ferric hydroxide the boil¬ 
ing must be prolonged. The precipitate, said J. J. Berzelius, is frequently mixed 
with ferric hydroxide even after a prolonged washing. J. N. von Fuchs said that 
if the stannous chloride contains no free acid, a small quantity of iron is dissolved 
at the beginning of the reaction before any tin sesquioxide is precipitated ; and if 
the ferric hydroxide be boiled briskly with an excess of stannous chloride, the 
precipitate which forms at first is redissolved, but reappears on the addition of 
water, and is then contaminated with a basic chloride. J. N, von Fuchs made the 
hydrated sesquioxide by mixing soln. of ferric and stannous chlorides, and as soon 
as the mixture becomes green, adding an excess of calcium carbonate, applying 
a gentle heat. J. J. Berzelius also made the hydrated sesquioxide by mixing soln. 
of ferric and stannous chlorides each mixed with os much ammonia as possible 
without precipitation. The mixture gradually loses its colour, and the seBquioxid e is 
precipitated. When heated in an atm. of carbon dioxide, brownish-black anhydrous 
tin sesquioxide, Sn 2 O g , is formed. The hydrated Bcsquioxide forms a yellowish- 
white precipitate which is gelatinous and difficult to wash. J. N. von Fuchs said 
that with auric chloride it forms a fine purple of CassiiiB; and, according to 
J. J. Berzelius, it dissolves completely in ammonia, and is therefore not merely a 
mixture of stannous and stannic oxides—the latter does not dissolve in ammonia 
L. Gmelin suggested that the sesquioxide is stannous stannate, Sn(Sn0 3 ). S. Meyer 
gave for the magnetic susceptibility —0614 xlO -6 units per gram, —0*076 xlO” 6 
units per mol of 8 ii 2 0 3 , L. Wohler and 0. Balz found no evidence of the formation 
of a sesquioxide in their study of the formation and reduction of stannic oxide. 

A number of stannous et anna tea has been reported. E. Fr 6 my digested the so-callerl 
melastannic acid for some hours with a soln. of stannous chloride at 40M30 0 , 
and obtained an orange-yellow, insoluble substance with the composition Sn 4 0 7 . 3 H a O, 
or Sn0.3Sn0 2 .3H a 0, or stannous trislannaie. In air or when treated with nitric acid, it 
forms stannic acid ; with hydrochloric acid, it forms stannous and metastannyl chlorides ; 
and when heated with a soln. of potassium hydroxide, it forms alkali stannite and stannate. 
It loses its water at 140° in a current of carbon dioxide or nitrogen. E. Fr 6 my said that 
an excess of metastannic acid will remove all the tin from a Boln. of stannous chloride ; 
but G. Tschermak was unable to confirm this, H. Bchifl reported an orange- 
yellow hydrated oxide with the composition Sn 7 0 1 s .5H a O, or SnO. 6 BnO 2 .GHgO, or 
stannyl fitxaslannate, to be formed when stannous hydroxide is digested for some hours 
with a soln. of stannous chloride. E. Fr 6 my heated stannic acid with sta nn ous chloride, 
and obtained a brown powder with the composition Sn^O^.nHgO, or SnO.7SnO a .nH 2 0, or 
etannyl Iwptantannote. By working at G0°-G0 D , H. Schiff obtained a chocolate-brown 
product with the composition SnO. 2 OSnOj 5 .nHj, or stannyl icoaietannate. There is no 
evidence establishing the chemical individuality of these products; and variation in 
the composition rather indicates that mixtures are in question. 

According to P, Schlitzenberger, when the product obtained by heating with 
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hydrochloric acid an alloy of platinum with five times its weight of tin in an inert 
atm., is treated with warm dil. aq. ammonia, the whole of the combined chlorine 
is removed, and a hydrated oxide is obtained resembling the chloride in appearance, 
but with a slight brown colour. When dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, it 
has the composition Pt 2 Sn 3 0 4 H 2 , or platinum distannyl stannous hydroxide , 
Pt 2 (SnO) 2 Sn(OH) 2 , and on reduction by hydrogen it yields a greyish-white, pulveru¬ 
lent, almost fusible alloy of the composition Pt 2 Sn a , identical with that obtained by 
II. St. C. Devi lie and H, Debray by melting 1 part of platinum with 6 parts of tin, 
and treating the cold alloy with hydrochloric acid. In this latter case, it is probable 
that the large crystals in which the alloy Pt 2 Sn 4 was obtained, were only super- 
ficially attacked by the hydrochloric acid. If the pulverulent alloy be heated to 
dull redness in oxygen, combination takes place with incandescence, and the oxide 
formed has the composition Pt^SugOg, or platinum tristannyl, Pt 2 (SnO) 3 . The 
reduction and reproduction of this oxide can be repeated any number of times. 
If the hydrated oxide is heated in a current of dry oxygen, water iB given off, but is 
replaced by oxygen, and an oxide of the composition Pt 2 Sn 3 0 4j or platinum 
distannyl stannic oxide, Pt 2 (Sn0) 2 Sn0 2 , is formed. If, however, this compound 
is reduced by hydrogen, and the residue reoxidized, the oxide Pt 2 Sn 3 0 3 iB alone 
obtained. These stanno-platinic compounds have considerable catalytic power. 
They oxidize alcohol into aldehyde, and when the hydrated oxide is brought in 
contact with hydrogen, there is a considerable development of heat. When the 
pulverulent alloy Pt 2 Sn 3 is brought in contact, with chlorine, a large amount of heat 
is developed, and stannous chloride volatilizes. P. Scliiitzenberger represented 


these products graphically: 
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$ 12. Stannic Oxide 

The ancients no doubt obtained tin from the native form of stannic Oxide, or 
tin dioxide, Sn0 2 . This ore is the stannum c ahiforme of T. Bergman, 1 and the 
Zinnstein of J. G. Wallerius. It is the tin ore, or tinstone of various mineralogists, 
e.tj. C. C. von Leonhard, etc. F. S. Beudant called it cassiterite. 

Tlie brown ore, found inbotrj'oidal and renifarm shapes concentric in structure and with 
a radiating fibrous structure, waa calJed by R. Kirwan, wood-tin, owing to its external 
resemblance to wood. This was shown by R. J. Haiiy, and J. F. L. Hausmann to be a form 
of tinstone. Wood tin in the upper part of tin lodes and gravel deposits iH considered to 
be an alteration product of stannite or tin pyrites, or bell-metal ore. A Cornish name for 
Small spherical nodules of wood-tin is toad's^eye tin. Acute pyramidal crystals of cassiterite 
are called needle tin ore ; and acute crystals from Camborne, Cornwall, are called sparable 
tin in allusion to their resemblance to the so-called sparable nails. The German minor's 
names for the twinned crystals are Z witter, and Zinngraupen. The so-called stream tin is 
cassiterite occurring in the form of sand or pebbles in the beds of streams or in the adjoining 
gravel; cassiterite occurring in the soil formed by the disintegration of stanniferous roeka 
is called float tin. The stannite of A. Breithaupt is an amorphous, yellowish-white substanco 
from Cornwall, and is a mixture of Btannic oxide and other minerals. The ainalite of 
A. E. Nordonflkjtlld is a cassiterite containing about 0 per cent, of tant-nlic oxide, found at 
Pennikoja, Finland ; W. T. Schaller proposed calling it tantalum cassiterite. 

Analyses have been made by T. Bergman, 2 M. H. Klaproth, F. Gmelin, 
J. J. Berzelius, E. Charlon, C. Bergemann, J. D. Bruce, A. E. Nordenskjold, 
R. J. Meyer, J. W. Mallet, D. Forbes, P. Krober, F. A. Genth, F. P. Dunning- 
ton, W. G. Brown, F. Bockc, W. Kohlmann, W. R. Dunstan, T. Petersen, 
E. S. Simpson, T. Liebisch, A. Breithaupt, J. Konigsberger and 0. Reichcnheim, 
etc. The results are in agreement with the formula Sn0 2 . T. Liebisch found 
the .spectroscopic evidence of the presence in casaiterites of copper, calcium, 
aluminium, silicon, titanium, columbium, tungsten, and iron to be very clear; 
that of potassium, Btrontium, manganese, chromium, molybdenum, tantalum, zir¬ 
conium, and gallium, more or less clear; and indium was observed in cassiterite 
from Zinnwald. G. Eberhardt observed scandium in some samples of cassiterite. 

There is evidence that in some cases cassiterite has been formed in nature by 
crystallization from soln.; and in other cases by the infiltration of vap. from below. 
C. Doelter 8 found the oxide is appreciably soluble in water at 80°, particularly if 
sodium fluoride be present, §. Meunier, for example, found 0-5 per cent, in an 
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opaline deposit like geyserifce, from a thermal spring at Selangor. J. H. Collina 
observed casaiterite as a cement in some Cornish conglomerates ; as an impregnation 
in the long-buried horns of a deer ; as psoudomorpks after felspar ; a3 cappings on 
crystals of quartz ; as a lining in fissures of quartz ; as an incrustation on an ingot 
of ancient tin having been formed by slow oxidation ; and as crystals on rcniform 
masses of wood-tin. F. A. Gcnth observed pseudomorphB of cassiterite after 
haematite ; L. V. Pirsson, as enclosures in crystals of haematite ; and E. Wittich, 
as stalactit.ic masses at Sierra de Guanajacato, Mexico. This subject has been also 
discussed by C. Reid and J. B. Scrivener, and J. B. Hill and D. A. MacAlister. The 
formation of cassiterite veins as a result of the infiltration of stanniferous soln. 
has been noted by L. K. Ward, F. Sandberger, G. Bischof, W. von Fircks, 
C. W. Kempton, W. R. Ingalls, E. Halse, J. Nevius, A. H. Bromly, R. A. F. Penrose, 
It. Beck, etc. 

Cassiterite occurs in lodes connected with granite intrusions, or with the volcanic 
equivalents of granite. The lodes penetrate the granite and surrounding rocks, 
and mark a late phase in the consolidation of the intrusion, when the fluoriferouB 
and boriferous exhalations altered the granite into grits en, and formed minerals 
like tourmaline, fluorite, etc. Tin commonly occurs in quartz veins in granite, and 
the felspar of the granite has been transformed into mica (generally lepidolite and 
ziumvaldite). The boriferous and fluoriferous minerals topaz and tourmaline are 
also present. These facts agree with the assumption that the ordinary type of 
tin deposits has been formed by the injection of vapour carrying boron, fluorine, 
and tin. This hypothesis is confirmed by the syntheses of cassiterite by processes 
involving the use of boric oxide and of tin fluoride or chloride. Usually the boron 
forms tourmaline and tin cassiterite, but in the rare mineral nordenskjbldine, the 
tin and boron occur together. The fluorine is represented by topaz, fluorite, 
apatite, axinite, triphylite, and amblygonite. This subject has been discussed 
by A. Daubrcc, J. H. L. Vogt, W. Lindgren, H. Schroder, A. W. Stclzner, K. Dalmer, 
It. Itecknagel, F. Gautier, F. Beyschlag and co-workers, G. Steinmann, 
A. Bergeat, G. Tschermak, J. F. W. Charpentier, K. Dalmer, W. R. Jones, etc. 
Wolframite and the secondary minerals scheelite and stolzite are commonly 
associated with cassiterite. Copper sulphides, arsciiopyrite, pyrit-e, and ores of 
bismuth, uranium, and iron are also found in cassiterite lodes. 

When tin is heated nearly to its b.p. in air, it burns with a white luminous 
flame, and the stannic oxide so formed is in a very fine state of subdivision, and was 
formerly known as flares jovis or floras stannic—flowers of tin. When the metal 
is fused in the presence of air, the surface soon becomes covered with a grey pellicle, 
which passes into a grey powder known as tin-ash, and this consists of a mixture of 
finely divided metal and oxide which with a prolonged roasting is converted into 
while Btannic oxide. The oxide obtained at a high temp., and in a very finely 
divided state, is less soluble in fused silicates, and is preferred when stannic oxide 
is used as an opacifying agent in glazes and enamels; this form of oxide has 
also a greater opacifying power than the oxide made by many other processes. 
C. P. Bary 4 recommended blowing heated air over the surface <^f tin at a high 
temp.; the Elektrizitats-GcBellscliaft Gelnhausen heated the metal electrically to 
about 1700° and burnt the tin vap. in air or oxygen; H. Forsterling, E. Dcchert, 
M. Wassermann and M. Jager, etc., also devised analogous processes. V. Kohl- 
schiitter and J. L. Tiischer obtained colloidal stannic oxide by making tin one 
electrode of an arc, and oxidizing its vap. by air. In this way, stannic oxide 
dispersed in a gaseous medium is obtained. 

J. L. Gay Lussac, and H. V. Regnault found that amorphous stannic oxide is 
formed when tin is heated in a current of water vapour, J. L. Proust showed that 
the lower oxide and hydroxide are transformed, by roasting, into stannic oxide; and 
that moist stannous oxide is transformed into stannic oxide when exposed to the 
air for a year. J. J. Berzelius made analogous observations, and he found that 
stannic oxide is formed by roasting the sulphide, or by heating a mixture of tin and 
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mercuric oxide. The dioxide is also obtained by treating tin with nitric acid; 
the reaction iB vigorous and the resulting hydrate is a white powder which is 
washed and ignited. When a soln. of a stannic salt is treated with aq. ammonia, 
a gelatinous precipitate is obtained which is difficult to wash ; but if the mixture 
be warmed with a cone. soln. of sodium sulphate, the dense precipitate is easily 
washed, and it furnishes the dioxide on ignition. P. T. Austen made the amorphous 
dioxide by passing carbon dioxide into a boiling soln. of sodium stannate, or by 
heating the soln. with sodium hydrocarbonate ; and roasting the washed product— 
vide infra , alkali stannates. A. Vogel made finely divided stannic oxide by heating 
to redness stannous oxalate in thin layers ; and 8. J. Lubowsky, by heating tin 
hydroxide to 104:0° sufficiently long to produce the required colour. 

M. II. Klaproth 6 melted brown cassiterite from Schlaggenwald in a clay crucible, 
and observed that pale brown acicular crystals were formed on the inner wall of 
the crucible. Crystals of stannic oxide of the cassiterite type have been frequently 
observed among furnace products— e.g. in the scoriae of brass furnaces—by J. Tdrmer, 
W. P. Headden, G. vom Rath, F. A. Abel, K. N. Spallart, A. Aizruni, J. IT. L. Vogt, 
L. Bourgeois, etc. The first synthesis of crystalline stannic oxide was made by 
A. Daubree by passing a mixture of steam and stannic chloride vap., or of dry carbon 
dioxide and* stannic chloride vap., through a red-hot porcelain tube. He also 
made it by passing the vap. of stannic chloride over red-hot calcium oxide. 
H. St. C. Deville and H. Caron obtained the crystals by passing stannic fluoride and 
water vap. through a red-hot tube ; and H. St. C. Deville, by passing a slow current 
of hydrogen chloride over red-hot amorphous stannic oxide. H. do Senarmont 
obtained crystals of Btannic dioxide by heating in a sealed tube a soln. of stannic 
acid in hydrochloric acid. A. Knop, and G. Wunder observed that a phosphate is 
formed when a soln. of stannic oxide in microcosmic salt at a white heat is cooled, 
but with molten borax, crystalline stannic oxide is formed. A. Michel-Levy and 
L. Bourgeois obtained the crystals by melting at a white heat a mixture of sodium 
carbonate and stannic oxide ; H. Traube melted the oxide with sodium tungstate 
along with ferric, manganese, chromic, nickel, or cobalt oxide, and obtained 
coloured crystals of cassiterite. L. Bourgeois obtained crystals by melting silica, 
stannic oxide, and calcium chloride at a red heat; and by melting a mixture of 
tin or stannic oxide with an excess of cupric oxide at a red heat, cooling the mixture 
slowly, and dissolving out the cuprous oxide with aqua regia ; A. Ditte, by heating 
a mixture of amorphous stannic oxide, calcium chloride, and ammonium chloride ; 
and L. Grandeau, by beating a mixture of tin phosphate and potassium sulphate. 

The physical properties of stannic oxide. —Artificial preparations of stannic 
oxide are white, greyish-white, or colourless; but colourless cassiterite is very rarely 
found in nature. The colour is often yellow, red, or grey; and commonly yellowish- 
or reddish-brown to black. In some places the red ore is called ruby tin ; and the 
yellow ore, resin tin. The dark colour is almost always duo to the presence of 
ferric oxide; but F. Becke 0 found only 0T2 per cent, of ferric oxide in the dark 
brown crystals of Schlaggenwald. J. W. Retgers found that neither ferric oxide; 
nor manganese dioxide forms isomorphous mixtures with stannic oxide, and he 
called the mixture eine anomale Mischung. H. Traube noted that stannic oxide 
can dissolve a number of colouring oxides— vide supra —and obtained peach-red 
crystals when chromic oxide is present. W. Kohlmann attributed the colour of 
the crystals from Perak to the presence of 0‘11 per cent, of tungstic oxide, and 
0‘12 per cent, of ferrouB oxide. E. Weinschenk observed the effect of calcination 
on the colour of the crystals of cassiterite. A. Dittmann found cassiterite from 
Ehrenfriedersdorf was decolorized at a red heat; and concluded that the pigment 
was not ferrous oxide; no organic matter distilled off. Thin sections may be colour¬ 
less or tinged yellow, brown, or red. The colour may be irregularly distributed 
in streaks or spots, and sometimes zonally. The lustre is adamantine. i 
The crystals of cassiterite were early described by J. B. L. Rom6 dejS’Islc, 7 
R. J, Hatty, W. Phillips, F. Mohs, C. F. Naumann, and W« H. Miller. The crystals 
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are rarely simple and euhedral, and when such crystals do occur, they may be 
either stout square prisms, or slender prisms terminated by acute pyramid faces— 
needle tin. Both forms belong to the tetragonal system, and, according to F. Becke, 
have the axial ratio a : c—1 : 0‘67232 ; S. Stevanovic gave a : c—1 : 0*6726 ; and 
L. H. Bergstrom, 1 : 0*6722. Cassiterite is usually found in irregularly shaped 
anhedral crystals; and, as indicated above, it may occur in divergent fibrous 
masses. Contact and penetration twins are common ; the twinning and composi¬ 
tion plane is (101); repeated twinning may produce complex forms giving a 
succession of knee-shaped corners in which two striated prism zones meet at angles 
of 67° 50'. The crystals of cassiterite have been described by P. Groth, 
A. W. Stelzncr, H. von Foullon, A. Arzruni, F. Hessenberg, W. Haidinger, 
A. Sade'beck, R. Hornes, A. Pelikan, V. von Zepharovich, A. Lacroix, R. P. Greg 
and W. G. Lettsom, C. Busz, R. H. Solly, W. Kohlmann, A. Levy, 
A. E. Nordenskjold, M. Bentivoglio, G. Cesaro, H. Baumhauer, A. Gadolin, 
L. 11. Bergstrom, P. von Jeremejcff, G. vom Rath, A. von Groddeck, W. T. Schaller, 
S. Stevanovic, E. Artini, etc. G. Rose showed that rutile, zircon, and cassiterite 
appear to be isomorpiious, and P. Groth attributes this to the similarity in their con¬ 
stitutions supposed to he respectively Ti(Ti0 4 ), Zr(Si0 4 ), and Sn(Sn0 4 ). L.V.Pirsson 
described pseudomorphs of cassiterite after haematite, and J. A. Phillips, after 
orthoclasc. The cleavage parallel to (1CK)) is imperfect; that parallel to (111) 
is less so ; and that parallel to (110) is scarcely distinct. F. Becke, and 

W. E. Hidden observed parting planes or lamellar separations in some crystals. 

11. Traube studied the corrosion figures with molten potassium fluoride or potassium 
hydro fluoride and obtained results similar to those with rutile and zircon. 

G. A. Dima studied the photoelectric effect. The X-radiograms of cassiterite, 
analogous with those of rutile, have been made by W. P. Davey, L. Vegard, H. Haga 
and F. M, Jager, C. M. Williams, N. Yamada, P. F. Kerr, M. L. Huggins, and 
J, A. Iledvall. 

A. JDaubrtfo’e artificial crystals 1 were stated to bo rhombic like brookito, but 

11. St. C. Devillo could not confirm this, and I\ Groth also doubted the inference. 

A« Michol-I/?vy, and L. Bourgeois’ preparation —vide supra —was stated to be hexagonal 
like trklymite, but this lacks confirmation. A. Arzruni observed in furnace slags from 
Tftlgau, besides cassiterite some small, colourless crystals which he considered to be a 
mo no clinic modification of stannic oxide, but P. Groth said that those crystals wore 
probably twinned tetragonal crystals. 

R. Boyle 0 gave 4*18-5 00 for the specific gravity of tin-ore. Numerous 
observations have been made, on the sp. gr. of cassiterite, and stannic oxide. The 
values range from D. Forbes’ value 7*021 for a sample from Bolivia to F. A. GentlTs 
value 6*160 for a sample from Durango—J. W. Mallet found 6*753 ; C. Bergemanu, 
6*802 ; P. Krciber, 6*4 ; J. Ilerapath, 6*G39 at 16*5° ; P. Boullay, 6*90 ; F. E. Neu¬ 
mann, 6*952; W. G. Brown, 6*609 ; E. P. Dunnington, 6*956 *, F. A. Genth, 
6*160-6*911; W. R. Dunstan, 6*91; H. Rose, 6*849-6*978 ; E. Weinschenk, 6-65 ; 
A. E. Nordenskjold, 6*6-6*8; and L. Playfair and J. P. Joule, 6-1722 at 4°. 

H. Schroder gave 6*85-6*98 ; and after calcination, 6-89-7*18. The best repre¬ 
sentative value is 6-95. D. Forbes reported 6*8432-6*8439 at 15*5° for the sp. gr. 
of colourless cassiterite from Bolivia, 6-704 at 15 5° for a yellow specimen, and 
6*7021 at 15*5° for a black specimen. For artificial crystals, A. Daubrie gave 
6*72 ; and A. Miehel-Levy and L. Bourgeois, 6-70. S. Stevanovic gave 6-992- 
<*044 for the sp. gr. of artificial crystals at 16°. J. J. Berzelius gave 6*64 for the 
sp. gr. of amorphous stannic oxide, and F. Ernich for stannic oxide made by 
calcining the metal, 7-0096 at 074°. The hardness on Mohs’ scale is 6-7. Arti¬ 
ficially prepared stannic oxide is used as a polishing powder for metals, etc. The 
hardness was discussed by A. ReiB and F. Zimmermann. E. Madelung and 
R- Fuelis found the coeff. of compressibility of cassiterite to be 3*38xl0“ lii: dynes 
per sq. cm. 

The coeff. of thermal expansion of cassiterite found by H. Kopp 10 is 
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a=0 000004 between 16° and 46°, and for the coeff. of cubical expansion 0-000016. 
L. Playfair and J. P. Joule gave 0 0000172 for the coeff. of cubical expansion of 
stannic oxide between 0° and 100°. F. PfafF gave for the coeff. of linear expansion 
in the direction of the a-axis, 0-000001526, and in the direction of the c-axis, 
0-000004860 ; or, for the coeff. of cubical expansion, 0-00001389. II. Fize.au gave 
for the coeff. of linear expansion at 40° parallel to the c-axis, 0-0 r ,392, and 0-0&321 
vertical to that axis. For the coeff. of cubical expansion at 40° he gave 0-0 4 1034. 
F. E. Neumann gave 0-0931 for the specific heat of cassitcrite between 0° and 100°; 
H. V. Regnault, 0-09326 between 16° and 98°; and H. Kopp, 0-0894 between 16° 
and 47°. E. Jannettaz found that if the thermal conductivity in the direction of 
the chief axis is unity, that in a vertical direction is 0-79. H. de Senarmont made 
some observations on this subject. E. J. Houston found that when the temp, of 
white amorphous stannic oxide is gradually raised, it becomes pale gieen, then 
yellowish-green, and passes through a chromatic scale to orange or reddish-orange ; 
on cooling, the order is reversed. E. D. Clarke melted cassitcrite in the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe flame, and G. Spezia found that cassitcrite was fused when the 
ordinary blowpipe flame was fortified by using hot air, or oxygen. R. Cusack gave 
1127° for the melting point of cassitcrite; and A. L. Fletcher, 1177°. 0. Ruff 

and co-workerB gave 1625° for the m.p. of stannic oxide contained in a zirconia 
crucible ; a pyramidal cone of the oxide squats at 1025°. E. Ticdc and E. Birn- 
brauer observed no fusion or volatilization in the cathode rays. II. Moissau 
found that in the electric arc furnace cassiterite is fused and volatilized. 0. Ruff 
and co-workers found that at the m.p. stannic oxide decomposes, and at 2250°, 
the vap. of tin is present. W. Frankel and K. Snipischky gave 1 -66 Cals, for the 
latent heat of fusion of a mol of stannic oxide. T. Maeda found the disso¬ 
ciation pressure of the oxygen by stannic oxide at 927° is 4-47 x 10~ 15 ; and the 
heat of formation (Snu^d, 02 )== 130-26 Cals, at 800° ; W. Frankel and K. Snipisch- 
sky gave 135-8 Cals, from solid tin and 137-46 from molten tin. W. Rosenhain 
gave 2350 cals, per gram for the heat of formation of stannic oxide from tin-foil; 
W. G. Mixter gave (Sn,0 2 )=137-8 Cals, for the crystalline oxide.; T. Andrews 
obtained a similar number ; and J. E. Moose and S. W. Parr gave 138-2 Cals. 
L. Vignon found the heat of neutralization with potassium hydroxide to be 1-0 Cal. 
for stannic oxide which has been calcined at a red heat, and 4 Cals, for the oxide 
obtained by boiling a stannic salt with a soln. of sodium sulphate. 

The index of refraction and birefringence of cassitcrite are strong. T. Liebisch 11 
observed that the index of refraction of the strongly coloured parts of a crystal is 
greater than in the feebly coloured parts. H. Rosenbusch gave for the indices of 
refraction of a crystal from Schlaggenwald : 

Rod. Yellow. Green. 

■ . . , 1-0703 (l'»765) 1-0966 (1 0923) 2 0115 

I ... . 2 0709 (2 0748) 2 0934 (2 0911) 2 1088 

The bracketed numbers refer to a crystal from Zinnwald. A. Arzruni found for 
artificial violet crystals w=l-9850 and e—-2-0917 for the red ray; co—1-9965 
and e~2-0991 for the yellow ray ; and a>“2-0093 and c—2-1045 for the green ray. 
The optical character is positive. A. Ehringhaus and H. Rose studied the relation 
between the mol. wfc. and the dispersion or birefringence. A. Madelung observed 
that crystals from Rreitenbrunn appeared to be biaxial, and are therefore optically 
anomalous. The pleochroiam of the crystals of cassiterite is usually feeble, and 
has been observed by H. Traube, H. von Foullon, A. Lacroix, A. Pelikan, and 
E. Wcinschenk. E. Richat observed the action of N-rays. J. Ewles studied 
the cathode ray luminescence of tin oxide. V. von AgafonofI said that cassiterite 
is transparent for ultra-violet light as far as the cadmium line. J. 0. Perrine found 
no fluorescence in the ultra-violet rays. A. de Gramont found that all the tin 
lines show clearly in the spark spectrum of cassiterite. W. W. Coblcntz found 
small absorption bands in the ultra-red transmission spectrum of cassiterite at 
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1-3/x, 3 fi, 5*8/1, 6-6/1, 7*3/i, 8*25/i, 9-7/i, and I0*4/i. He also found that Btannic 
oxide emits a continuous spectrum, with a small band at 3*2 fi. G. A. Dima studied 
the photoelectric effect with tin oxide. W. Crookes found that stannic oxide does 
not show an appreciable phosphorescence in cathode rays. 

According to F. von Kobell, 12 caasitcrite is a non-conductor of electricity ; 
while F. Beijerinck, and G. Cesaro found that it is a conductor, and, according to 
the former, the electrical conductivity is less in the direction of the c-axis than it 
is perpendicular to that axis. J. Konigaberger and 0. Iteichcnheim, however, 
showed that transparent colourless cassiterite is a non-conductor, and that the 
dark-coloured crystals are conductors. G. Tammann and II. Bredmeier measured 
the conductivity of thin films of the oxide. C. Doelter measured the electrical 
resistance of a plate cut parallel to the c-axis, and found the sp. resistance, R ohms, 
to be on a rising temp.: 

300 ° 600 ° 700 ° 900 " 1060 " 1200 " 1430 " 

R 3650 1060 1050 20 5 0 1*2 0 B5 

and on a falling temp., 

1270 " 1200 " 1080 ° 1010 “ 930 ° 780 ° 

R 0080 1 105 1 488 1 6888 2 677 55*80 

No polarization phenomena were observed, and it was inferred that the con¬ 
ductivity is not due to ionization. According to T. Liebisch, sections of cassiterite 
cut parallel to the basal plane and parallel to the principal axis of crystals of 
cassiterite show a well-marked zonal structure. The dark kernel of these crystals 
is strongly negative thermo-electrically with respect to copper, whilst the paler 
coloured shell is inactive. When placed between the electrodes of an electric wave 
detector the dark kernel reacts strongly, whilst the paler shell is inactive. For 
this reason crystals of cassiterite only act in the detector when the darker coloured 
pyramid faces, and not the paler prism faces, are in contact with the electrodes. 
B. Saklatwalla recommended stannic oxide as a resistance medium for electrical 
heating. K. Fisclibeck studied the electrochemical reduction of cassiterite. 
W. Schmidt could not determine the dielectric constant of a crystal of 
cassiterite from Altenberg, on account of its great electrical conductivity. 
E. T. Wherry found that cassiterite showed no evidence of the rectification required 
by a radio-detector. According to V. von Lang, cassiterite is paramagnetic, and 
it is greater in the direction of the c-axis than it is perpendicular thereto. S. Meyer 
gave for the magnetic susceptibility —0*082 X 10^ units per gram, and— 0*006 X 10”® 
per mol. 

The chemical properties of stannic oxides. —W. A. Tilden 13 found that cassiterite 
from the Straits Settlements occludes 1*3 parts of gas, 45*4 per cent, of which is 
carbon dioxide. C. M. Desprctz showed that stannic oxide is reduced when 
heated in a current of hydrogen at the temp, at which tin decomposes steam. 
W. Muller found the reduction begins at about 170°. W. Hampe, H. Haas, and 
A. E. Arnold employed this method for breaking down cassiterite to a state where 
the contained tin can be dissolved in acids and analyzed. L. Wohler and O. Balz 
studied the reduction of stannic oxide, and the oxidation of Btannous oxide (j.v.). 
J- C. S. Wells, and H. Mennicke showed that when stannic oxide is treated with a 
mixture of zinc and hydrochloric acid, the oxide is reduced tar4in which dissolves 
in the acid. E. D. Clarke, and C. H. Pfaff observed the reduction of cassiterite in 
the oxy-hydrpgen flame. Cassiterite ot stannic oxide is very resistant towards 
chemical agents. The oxide is not affected when heated in air or oxygen ; nor 
has water any action. This is illustrated by the water-worn granules wiitak occur 
ba stream tin in alluvial deposits; it seems to survive indefinitely in detrital 
deposits. A. Kenngott observed no reaction when the moist powder is tested with 
litmus, but after it has been calcined in a reducing flame, it does show an alkaline 
reaction. 
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When heated in a current of chlorine, R. Weber found that stannic chloride 
is formed ; and A. E. Arnold found that by heating cassiterite in a stream of 
hydrogen chloride, or digesting the mineral in cone, hydrochloric acid at 100°, 
most of the stannic oxide dissolves. The stannic oxide in a few rare minerals is 
also extracted by digestion with this acid. In general, however, aq. soln. of acids 
scarcely affect cassiterite or calcined stannic oxide. F. de Lalande and 
M. Prud’homme heated stannic oxide and an alkali chloride in a current of air, and 
they found that the reaction can be symbolized: SnCL-f 2NaCl f 0 Na 2 Sn0 3 ■+- Cl a . 
According to E. iStelling, if the oxide be digested in sulphurous acid, it afterwards 
dissolves readily in hot hydrochloric acid. Fused potassium hydrofluoride was found 
by W. Gibbs to dissolve stannic oxide. C. Matignon and F. Bouriun found that 
when cassiterite is heated in chlorine charged with the vapour of sulphur chloride, 
SC1 2 , stannic chloride is formed. R. Weber found that when stannic oxide and 
sulphur are heated together, stannic sulphide is formed; and, according to II. Rose, 
a molten mixture of sulphur and sodium carbonate transforms stannic oxide into 
sodium thiostanuate. I). L. Hammick said stannic oxide remains unchanged by 
sulphur dioxide at a red heat; and E. Sidling also found that it is not reduced 
by sulphurous acid. H. Rose found that when a mixture of cone*, sulphuric acid 
is heated, a syrupy liquid is formed from which water precipitates all the stannic 
oxide ; and that molt en potassium hydrosulphate dissolves stannic oxide, but 
when the cold mass is treated with water, the stannic oxide is precipitated com¬ 
pletely. 

P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens showed that at, temp, below 500° stannic oxide 
is not affected by nitrous oxide, nitric oxide, or nitrogen peroxide. 0. T. Barfoed 
showed that phosphorus trichloride reacts with stannic oxide at 100°, forming a 
mixture of stannous and stannic chlorides. A. Michaelis also studied the reaction. 
D. B. Dott found that stannic oxide, is reduced to tin by hypophosphorous acid. 
Stannic oxide is reduced to the metal when heated with carbon ; and, accord¬ 
ing to F. O. Diiltz and 0. A. Graumann, the reaction begins between 800° 
and 810°. R. E. Slade and G. I. Higson found that the equilibrium press, 
of the oxide with carbon is over 760 mm. at 750°. II. Moissun said that 
stannic oxide is reduced when heated with calcium carbide, forming the metal 
but not a tin carbide. F. von Kiigelgen found that the reaction begins at 
a dull red heat, and that it proceeds smoothly at a bright red heat if calcium 
chloride be used as a flux. The tin retains about (M per cent, of calcium. 
C. M. Despretz, and P. G. F. Leplay and A. Laurent observed the reduction of 
stannic oxide by carbon monoxide. According to 1. L. Bell, the stannic oxide is 
not attacked at a dull red heat. F. Schlagdenhauflen and 0. Pagel said that no 

reduction occurs below 300°; but K. Stammer 
said that at a higher temp, stannic oxide is 
first reduced to stannous oxide and then to tin. 
R. E. Slade and G. I. Higson found that equi¬ 
librium occurs at 750°, when stannic oxide and 
carbon are heated in a closed vessel and the 
press, is over 760 mm. ; and at 753°, when the 
press, is 670° mm. T. Macda found, at 700°- 
950°, the state of equilibrium: Sn0 2 -| -2C0^Sn 
-f 2 OO 2 , where the equilibrium constant, K , iH 
given by log K —-~641 ■8T“ 1 +1-084 ; and the 
thermal value of the reaction SnO a -h2CO=Sn 
4-2C02—5 87 Cals, at 80°. The kinetics of the 
reduction was also studied by W. Frankel and 
K. Snipischsky; they gave T46 Cals, for the 
heat of the reaction ; and found equilibrium was attained in a few weeks at 500° ; 
in a few days at 600°; at 670°, in about 2J hrs.; and at 755°, in half an hour. 
The results at 670°, 720°, and 755° are illustrated in Fig. 64, where the lower 
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curves refer to the oxidation of tin by carbon dioxide, and the upper to the 
reduction of stannic oxide by carbon monoxide: Sn+2C0 2 v= i Sn0 2 +2C0. For 
the constant Cqq 2 K= Ccq.* 

000° 700“ B00‘ 000“ 1000' 1100“ 1200* 

K . • . 0 28 027 025 022 0 13 007 005 

S. Medsforth examined the effect of stannic oxide on the catalytic action of nickel 
in the reduction of carbon monoxide and dioxide by hydrogen. W. Muller said 
stannic oxide is not altered when heated in a current of methane, or ethylene ,* 
but YV. Ipatieff showed that the vap. of alcohol forms acetaldehyde and ethylene 
when passed through a tube packed with stannic oxide and heated to 650°; 
metallic tin is formed. A. Mailhe said that ethyl alcohol vap. rapidly reduces 
stannic to stannous oxide at 340°, and the reduction of the stannous oxide to the 
metal proceeds rather slowly; acetaldehyde and hydrogen are, formed. According 
to J. von Liebig, stannic oxide is quickly reduced to the metal by molten potassium 
cyanide. According to L. Hackspill and It. Grand adam, while fused alkali 
cyanides reduce the oxide under ordinary atm. conditions to metal and alkali 
curbimide, yet, at 570°~750° f in vacuo, sodium cyanide yields eq. proportions of 
sodium and tin, along with nitrogen, carbon monoxide and dioxide, and carbon. 
►Sodium carbimide is probably first formed, and it decomposes under the reduced 
press. J. Milbauer found that molten potassium thiocyanate reacts vigorously 
with stannic oxide, forming stannous sulphide and then potassium thiostannate. 
According to C. W. Watts and 0. A. Bell, and C. Benz, carbon tetrachloride reacts 
with red-lnd stannic oxide, forming stannic chloride. N. P. Peskoff found that the 
presence of colloidal stannic oxide facilitated the action of X-rays on organic 
compounds. G. Ranter found that silicon tetrachloride reacts between 350° and 
360 c> , forming stannic chloride and silica. C. H. Burgess and A. Holt said that 
stannic oxide is quite insoluble in fused boric oxide. A. Lomax showed that the 
solubility of stannic oxide in fused silicates increases with the proportion of con¬ 
tained alkali. The insolubility of the oxide in fused silicates determines its utility 
as an opacifying agent in glasses, glazes, and enamels. The subject has been 
investigated by R. R Danielson and M. K. Frohafcr. K. B. Lehmann has examined 
the dissolution of tin oxide by hot acetic acid from enamels opacified with this 
oxide. 

Stannic oxide is reduced to the metal by potassium or sodium at a gentle heat; 
and the reaction is accompanied by incandescence. C. Winkler showed that the 
reduction of stannic oxide heated with magnesium occurs with explosive violence ; 
II. Goldschmidt reduced stannic oxide by heating it with aluminium. W. 0. Sncll- 
ing showed that cassiterite in contact with zinc and hydrochloric acid is reduced 
by cathodic action. According to A. E. Arnold, aq. soln. of the alkali hydroxides 
have very little action on cassiterite ; II. D. Rankin said that after heating to 
redness, stannic oxide dissolves in alkali-lye when the mixture is heated in an 
autoclave. 11. Rose found that the oxide is completely dissolved by fused alkali 
hydroxides, while it is scarcely attacked by molten alkali carbonates. 
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§ 13. The Stannic Hydroxides ; and the Stannic and Perstannic Acids 

In 1716, J. Kunckel studied the action of nitric acid on tin and showed that it 
can he dissolved only when a small proportion is added to the acid, and that heat 
must be avoided because the white tin calx is thrown down when the acid is hot. 
Robert Boyle 1 made several references to the action of nitric acid upon tin. He 
said that the acid eats up or destroys more tin than it dissolves ; and in his Experi¬ 
ments and Observations upon Colours (London, 1670), he said : 

Tin, corroded by aqua fortis, till the menstruum will work no farther on it, becomes 
exceedingly white ; and easily, of itself, acquires the consistence not of a metalline calx, 
but of a coagulated matter, so like either to curdled milk, or curdled white of eggs, that 
a person unacquainted with such soln. might easily be mistaken in it. 

These statements mean that with dil. nitric acid, tin forms stannous or stannic 
nitrate according to the cone, of the acid ; and that the salts readily decompose 
with the separation of gelatinous stannic acid. With cone, nitric acid, much heat 
is evolved, and a white insoluble powder, the so-called metastannic acid, is formed. 
In 1811, J. J. Berzelius showed that tin hydroxide prepared by the action of nitric 
acid on tin possesses properties which are not found in the hydroxide precipitated 
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from tin chloride by an alkali like ammonia. At that time, it was assumed that the 
two hydrates represented different stages of oxidation, but J. Davy, and J. L. Gay 
Lussac, and, later, J. J. Berzelius showed that this was not the case. Both hydroxides 
contain the same proportion of oxygen, but possess different properties; and 
J. J. Berzelius thus regarded them as isomeric modifications. The hydroxide 
obtained from stannic chloride contains Sn0 2 .wH 2 0, which saturates three times 
as much base as the hydroxide obtained by the action of nitric acid on tin. He 
likened the latter to metaphosphoric acid, and called it oxitlum stannicum, and the 
former to ordinary phosphoric acid, and called it oxidum parastannicum ; E. Fremy 
designated the latter acide melastannique , and the former ewide stannique, 
J. J. Berzelius also called the acid derived from the action of nitric acid on tin, 
d-stannic acid, and that obtained by precipitation from a soln. of stannic chloride, 
a-stannic acid. Both acids dissolve in aq. soln. of alkali hydroxides or carbonates, 
and when reprecipitated by acids they retain the properties they had before they 
were dissolved in the alkali-lye. Either modification can be transformed into 
the other. J. J. Berzelius contrasted the more salient differences : 


0-STANNIC ACID 

This acid i« the morn basic one and 
furnishes Balts 'which are readily soluble 
in water without decomposition. The 
moist acid is easily soluble in nitric acid ; 
it is also soluble in dil. sulphuric acid, and 
the soln. does not gelatinize when boiled, 
it dissolves easily in hydrochloric acid, 
and when boiled the soln. remains clear. 


-STANNIC ACID 

This acid is the loss basic one, and 
furnishes Balts which are sparingly soluble 
in water, and are hydrolyzed into ail 
insoluble basic salL and acid. The acid is 
insoluble in nitric acid ; and it is insoluble 
even in cone, sulphuric acid. It unites 
with hydrochloric acrid, forming a substance 
insoluble in an excess of the acid, and 
soluble in water. The acp soln. gelatinizes 
when boiled. 


The cause of these differences has not been clearly established. Investigations 
arc difficult because the characteristic properties are not very pronounced, and 
they readily change, one into the other, bo that some contradictory reports are 
based on observations with mixtures of the two isomers, and not with homogeneous 
substances. Two types of hypotheses have been devised to explain the differences ; 
one set assumes that one of the alleged stannic acids is a colloidal form of the 
other ; and the other set assumes that, as J. J. Berzelius supposed, the one acid 
is an isomeric form of the other; and, as E. Fremy assumed, that one acid is a 
polymeric form of the other/ 

1. Polymerization or condensation hypotheses .—It is here assumed that two 
distinct and definite substances are capable of existence, and that the one is a 
polymerized form of the other. E. Frfony first regarded the /3-acid as a polymerized 
form of the a-acid. Using the prefixes with the same meaning as employed in 
dealing with the carbonic, silicic, tannic, and zirconic acids, the a-acid was assumed 
to be metastannic acid, H 2 SnO a , and the /8-acid, a polymerized form. E. Fremy 
at first represented the /3-acid by the formula H 2 Sn 3 0 7 .2H 2 0, or H 0 Sn 3 O u , 
he. (HgSnOgJg, but later adopted the formula HjjSiigOnAHoO, or H J0 Sn 6 0 j 5 , 
he. (HoSnOyJg. This view was supported by II. Rose, H. Schiff, and 0. T. Barfoed, 
but H. Rose gave for the formula H 14 Sn 7 0 21 ; H. Schiff, H 10 Sn 6 O 17 ; and 
C. T. Barfoed, H lg Sn 0 O 2 7 . F. Musculus concluded that there is a whole series of 
polymerized forms between H 2 Sn0 3 and E. Fremy’s (H 2 Sn0 3 )5, but R. Weber 
said that the constancy of the composition of the alkali salts lends no support to 
this hypothesis. J. M. Ordway’s products with Na 2 0 : Sn0 2 =l: 3, 1:5, 1; 7, 
fcte., were probably so-called adsorption compounds. From his observations on 
the thermal value of the reaction between alkali-lye and various modifications of 
stannic acid, L. Vignon inferred that a whole series of stannic acids exists, the 
extremes being the acid completely Boluble in water and ignited stannic oxide. 
The composition of metastannic acid indicates that condensation does not take 
place by elimination of water, but is the result of mol. rearrangement which 
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produces a gradual diminution of the activity of the acid function. The poly¬ 
merization may he regarded as due to the energetic acid function of the simple 
acid, which unites with a number of its own inols. which play the part of a base. 
J. Biron also assumed that by condensation an uninterrupted series between a- 
and/J-acids could be obtained. R. Lorenz compared the rates at which the a- and 
j8-stannic acids are dehydrated under similar conditions, and inferred that their 
composition is identical, and that both exist in all stages of hydration between 
H 4 Sn0 4 and H 3 Sn0 9 . The compounds retain their characteristic properties 
after repeated precipitation from salts or soln., and the salts are different. 
R. C. Engel suggested that the so-called intermediate acids are not homogeneous 
substances, but mixtures, a-stannic acid or orthostannic acid, j8-stannic acid or 
metastannic acid, and a third acid which he called parastannic acid. He repre¬ 
sented the composition of these acids, their potassium salts, and their chlorides, 


Table VI.—The Composition of R. C. Engel’s Stannic Acids. 


Stannic adds. 

Dried In air. 

Dried at 100°. 

I'utassiniii salts. 

Chlorides. 

Ortho- 

M ctn* • • 

Para- . 

H 2 Sn0 3 .H 2 0 

II 2 Sn,0 u .9H 2 0 

H x Sn ft O J1 .7II l O 

H,SnO a 

H 2 Sn 5 0, j.4H 2 0 
H 2 wSn Ji 0 11 .2H 2 0 

K.Sn0 3 Aq. 

KnSnr,0 11 .4iI 2 0 

K a Sn & 0 11 .2HjO 

SnCl.Aq. 

Su B O p Ci a .4H a O 

Sn ll O k C1 l .2H l O 


by Table VI. The parastannic acid of R. C. Engel was made by boiling the 
ordinary jS-acid, or metastannic acid with water. A. Kleinschmidt, however, 
showed that this product is nothing but ordinary /9-stannic acid ; and his examina¬ 
tion of the stannic acids led him to conclude that both a- and jB-stannic acids are 
colloidal substances capable of reversible transformation. The change from the 
a- to the j3-acids occurs more readily than the reverse action. The behaviour of 
these compounds towards acids is in harmony with the assumption that a-stannic 
acid has the composition H 2 Sn0 3 , that is, stannyl hydroxide, 0-- Sn ^(0II) 2 , and 
j8-stannic acid, (H 2 Sn0 3 )g, or 

(OH), 

O . »Sn . 0 

(OH) a =S n Sii=(OH) i 

6 6 

(OH) s -Sn.O.6.Sn=(0H) B 

p-stannlo acid. 

in which only two of the hydroxyl groups are replaced by C1-, N0 3 -, S0 4 -, or (ONa)- 
radicles. This makes the formula Sn r ,0 6 (0H) 8 (0H) 2 . With the previously used 
nomenclature, a-stannic acid is metastannic acid, H 2 Sn0 9 , or stannyl hydroxide, 
SnO(OH) 2 ; and ^-stannic acid is pentametastannic acid, (H 2 SnO a ) 5 , or H 10 Sn B O 15 , 
or pentastannyl decahydroxide, (SnO) 5 (OH) 10 . On the otheT hand, N. Yamada 
found no difference in the X-radiograms of the stannic acids prepared by different 
processes, and hence inferred that the difference is not due to chemical differences, 
but rather to the way the water adhereB to the Burface of the oxide granules. 
P. Pascal’s observations on the magnetic susceptibilities of the Btannic acids 
indicate that they are not definite compounds, hut mixtures oi stannic oxide and 
water; while R, Willstatter, H. Kraut, and W. Fremery’s experiments on the 
dehydration indicates that definite hydrates are formed. Thus, stannic hydroxide 
gels prepared by the action of ammonia and ammonium chloride on stannic chloride 
under conditions which ensure a low hydroxyl-ion cone, and great rapidity of 
experiment, and subsequently dried by acetone at —35° to —10°, have the com¬ 
position, Sn(0H) 4 .H 2 0 ) whereas after similar treatment at the atmospheric temp- 
they have the composition of the ortho compound, Sn(OH) 4 . Monostannic acid 
becomes transformed in an aq. medium into a more feebly basic acid which appears 
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to be the first member of a Berios of a-stannic acids (previously designated a'-acids). 
When dried by the acetone process at 0°~I0°, the product has approximately the 
composition of an orthodistannie acid, (OH) 3 Six.O.Sn(OH) 3 , whereas after treat¬ 
ment at 30°~5G° or prolonged heating with acetone, it has exactly the composition 
of an or thoteJr as tannic acid, (OH) 3 Sn.O.Sn(OH) 2 .O.Sn(OH) 2 .O.Sn(OH) 3 . The 
union of several mols. of stannic hydroxide with loss of water appears to yield a 
series of polyorthostannic acids with diminishing basic properties. 

2 . Colloidal hypotheses. —G. C. Wittstein assumed that, the a-acid is amorphous, 
anti the /3-acid is crystalline; but this view is untenable, for, as just, indicated, 
both stannic acids are colloidal. J. M. van Bemmelen investigated the dehydration 
and rehydration of the stannic acid gels, and failed to obtain any evidence of the 
existence of definite hydrates of stannic oxide, and he considered both the stannic 
acids to be colloids, and the j3-stannat.es were considered to be “ adsorption com¬ 
pounds.’* According to W. Mocklcnburgh, the difference in the behaviour of the 
different stannic acids is due to differences in the sizes of the particles ; the modifica¬ 
tions with the most highly developed ^-characteristics were supposed to have the 
largest primary particles. R. Zsigmondy, and H. B. Wciser accepted this hypo¬ 
thesis, and R. R. Franz said that the primary particles are of amicronic dimensions, 
and that in sol-systems there is a gradual transition from the mol. to the primary 
particles and onwards, by complex formation, to secondary particles. W. Pauli 
also expressed the view that many sols of metallic compounds contain complex 
mols. due to the union of, for example, some of the simple mols. of the original 
substance with mols. formed by the hydrolysis of the original compound. The 
pariicular properties of a given stannic arid are thus assumed to be dependent on 
the grain-size, and that the grain-size is determined by the temp, of preparation, 
etc. A. Tian assumed that the coalescence of particles reducing the degree of 
dispersion is due to the operation of capillary forces ; and G. E. Collins and 
.1. K. Wood inferred that the difference in the character of a- and jG-stannic acids 
depends on the extent to which a process of condensation between mols. of stannic 
hydroxide has taken place, the cause of this condensation being the amphoteric 
nature of the hydroxide. The first step in this process of condensation was con¬ 
sidered to be the formation of a-stannic acid, H 2 Sn0 3 , from a single mol. of stannic 
hydroxide ; the gradual conversion of the a-acid into the jS-modification, which 
takes place slowly at the ordinary temp, and more rapidly on boiling, is due to the 
continuation of the process of condensation, thus leading, by the loss of water from 
several mols., to the production of mols. of gradually increasing complexity and 
of increasing jS-choracter ; thus, SnO(OH) 2 with one mol. ; (OH) 3 Sn.O.Sn(OH) 3 
Avith two mols. ; and so on, even to A. Kleinsehmidt’s formula. This form of the 
colloidal hypothesis reinstates the polymerization or condensation hypotheses. 

The preparation of a-stannic acid. —J. J. Berzelius made a-stannic acid by 
treating a soln. of stannic chloride with alkali hydroxide, and washing the pre¬ 
cipitate ; if potassium carbonate is used as precipitant, a sparingly soluble stannate 
is formed. R. Lorenz used stannic bromide in place of the chloride. A. Ditto 
used alkali hydrocarbonate, and E. Fremy, and II. Schiff used calcium or barium 
carbonate as precipitant. E. Fremy treated alkali stannate with acid; 
l 3 . T. Austen passed carbon dioxide into the soln., or boiled it with a hydro carbonate. 
H. Rose boiled a dil. aq. Boln. of stannic chloride, but R. Engel found the precipitate 
so obtained is a mixture of a- and (3-stannic acids. G. Neumann treated a soln. 
of stannic chloride and an excess of ammonium sulphate with a little hydrogen 
sulphide; alkali sulphatcB, without hydrogen sulphide, precipitate a-stannic acid 
from the soln., but alkali chlorides or nitrates do not do so. R. Lorenz electrolyzed 
a soln, of alkali chloride, nitrate, or sulphate, using a platinum cathode, and a tin 
anode. 

J. Ldwenthal found that /3-Btannic acid is transformed into the a-acid by treat¬ 
ment with cone, hydrochloric acid ; and, added C. T. Barfoed, the transformation 
is proportional to the temp., the time, and the proportion of hydrochloric acid 
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employed. The hydrate dried above 100° is leas easily transformed than that 
dried at a lower temp. II. Allen found that cone, sulphuric acid transforms 0- 
stannic acid to stannic sulphate which, when treated with cold water, precipitates 
the a-acid. L. Vignon boiled for 4 hrs. a mol of the0-acid with 20 mob of potassium 
chloride and as much water, and obtained the a-acid. A. Moberg, and II. Rose 
melted the 0-acid with potassium hydroxide, or boiled an alkaline soln. of the alkali 
stannate, and E. Fremv found that potassium 0-stannate in contact with a cone, 
soln. of potassium hydroxide gives a precipitate of the a-acid in a few days 
at ordinary temp. A soln. of colloidal a-stannic acid is produced by the method 
used for silicic acid. T. Graham dialyzed a soln. of stannic chloride mixed with 
alkali-lyc, or a soln. of potassium stannate mixed with hydrochloric acid. 

In both cases a gelatinous mass forms on the clialyzer, but as tho salts diffuse away, 
the jelly is again peptized by tliB small proportion of free alkali remaining. The alkali 
itself may bo removed by continued diffusion, a drop or two of the tincture of iodine facili¬ 
tating the separation. The liquid a-stannic acid is converted, on heating, into liquid 
-stannic acid. Both liquid acids are remarkable for the facility with which they are 
peptized by a minute addition of hydrochloric acid, os well as by salts. 

T. Graham also dialyzed a soln. of freshly precipitated gelatinous stannic acid in 
one of stannic chloride and obtained stannic hydroxide as a gelatinous mass. What¬ 
ever the cone, of the soln. submitted to dialysis, the product was always the same, 
viz., a-stannic acid. E. A. Schneider poured a dil. soln. of stannic chloride into dil. 
aq. ammonia until the precipitate dissolved ; more water was added, and the soln. 
dialyzed. The product is transformed by dil. acids, other than nitric acid, into a 
hydrogel; cone, sulphuric or hydrochloric acid forms the corresponding salt. The 
hydrosol and stannous chloride produce a yellow liquid, probably colloidal tin ses- 
quioxide : SnO 2 +Sn01 2 +H 2 0=21IC1 -f Sii 2 0 3 . J. M. van Bemmelen made colloidal 
stannic acid by dialyzing hydrochloric acid or alkaline soln. of stannic acid ; by the 
action of calcium carbonate on an aq. soln. of the chloride ; by the action of carbon 
dioxide or air on a soln. of an alkali stannate. W. Biltz dialyzed llie filtered soln., 
obtained by mixing eq. proportions of stannic chloride and lead nitrate in dil. aq. 
soln. The product was contaminated with lead nitrate. R. Zsigmondy made stannic 
acid by dissolving 3 grins, of tin in hydrochloric acid, and the soln. of stannous 
chloride diluted with 4 litres of water; air was passed through the liquid for 5 
days, and the gelatinous precipitate washed by decantation. The product is not 
soluble in cone, acids, but it is soluble in dil. hydrochloric, sulphuric, or nitric acid ; 
dil. potash-lye dissolves the colloid more readily than does Boda-lye, and the 
a-stannic acid passes into the 0-form. W. A. Patrick made hydrogels by the action 
of acids on a soln. of stannic chloride. According to J. Bellucci and N. Parravano, 
when a soln. of potassium stannate, cooled with ice, is treated with a small pro¬ 
portion of hydrochloric acid, the precipitate, after being washed repeatedly with 
cold water, has the same composition—Ii 2 Sn 03 .H 2 0 , or Sn(0H) 4 , stannic hydroxide, 
or orthost&nnic acid —after 6 days’ drying in air as it has after 30 days’ similar 
drying. 

The properties oi a-stannic acid. —As J. J. Berzelius, E. Fremy, and others 
have shown, a-stannic acid is a white, voluminous, amorphous or colloidal precipitate 
which when dried looks like bits of glass. The moist product reddens blue litmus, 
and is dissolved or rather peptized by water. J. Thomsen gave for the heat of 
formation (Sn,0 2 ,2H 2 0)=133 , 49 Cals., and for the heat of neutralization, with 
hydrochloric acid, (H 4 Sn0 4 ,4HCl)=3Tl Cals.; and with sodium hydroxide, 
(H 4 Sn0 4 ,4Na0H)=9*56 Cals. L. Vignon found for (H 2 8n0 3 ,4K0H) numbers 
varying from 21-3 to 32-7 Cals, dependent on the mode, of preparation. According 
to R. C. Engel, there is a tendency for the a-acid on drying to pass into the 0-acid 
bo that the product is a mixture of both acids. When dried rapidly in air, R. EngePs 
a-acid had 32-7 per cent, of water ; and the air-dried a-acid was found by E. Frfony 
to contain 22-5 per cent, of w T ater, and by R. Weber, 22*73 per cent. When dried 
over cone. Bulphuric acid, E. Fr£my found the a-aoid contained 11’2 per cent. 
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of water; R. Weber, 12*45 per cent.; and R. Lorenz, 12*6 per cent. T. Graham, 

R. C. Engel, and L. Schaffner found that when dried at 100°, the composition corre¬ 
sponded with H 2 SnO s . R. Lorenz found that when dried at 130°, 7-5-7-G per cent, 
of water was present; and when dried at 140°, 7*4 per cent. After drying at 170°, 
H. Rose said that it no longer loses weight when heated, but J. B. A. Dumas said 
that a red heat, is necessary to drive off all the water. T, Carnelley and J. Walker 
observed no signs of the formation oE a definite hydrate in their observations on the 
drying of a-stannic acid at different temp. According to C. T. Barfoed, the hydrate 
dried at 100° gradually absorbs moisture from the air, and, according to 
J. M. van Beminelcn, a mol of stannic acid in a moist atm. absorbs 2*7-3*0mols of 
water, and when dried over sulphuric acid, 2-2*3 mols aTe lost; at 100°, 1*7-1 *8 
mols ; and at a red heat, 0-8 mol. He also found that a sample with l*07H 2 O after 
drying many days in dry air at ordinary temp., contained: 

05" mu.) 105° fl{ lira.) 11 U a (4 hrs.) 120° (ft hrs.) 145* (3 lira.) 105° (4 lira.) 

0 , r H)IJ _.0 0 88IKO 0'74H,O 0 72H 2 0 0 60H 2 O 0-561-1,0 

S. Glixclli studied the electro-osmosis of stannic acid. Freshly precipitated a-stannio 
acid readily dissolves in mineral acids. According to J. Bellucci and N. Parravano, 
the soln. in nitric acid gradually gelatinizes on standing, and becomes clear again 
when ammonium nitrate is added. The soln. in nitric acid coagulates at 50°; the 
soln. in sulphuric acid is stable ; and the soln. in hydrochloric acid is not precipitated 
by an excess of hydrogen chloride. H. Kiihl found that the stannic acid obtained by 
treating a hot soln. of sodium stannate with sulphuric acid, when freshly prepared, 
is completely soluble in 5 per cent, hydrochloric acid and cone, sulphuric acid ; 
the soln. in the latter deposits prismat ic crystals when heated. The stannic acid, 
kept as a paste for ten days, is soluble in 5 pci cent, hydrochloric acid only on boil¬ 
ing, and is only partly soluble in cone, sulphuric acid ; the insoluble gelatinous 
portion is not completely soluble in cone, hydrochloric acid, neither is the gelatinous 
stannic acid precipitated on heating the sulphuric acid soln. The stannic acid, 
obtained by carefully adding dil. sulphuric acid to a cold soln. of sodium stannate 
when freshly prepared, is readily soluble in 2 per cent, hydrochloric acid and cone, 
sulphuric acid ; the soln. in sulphuric acid gives no deposit when heated. The 
acid loses its solubility in sulphuric acid, but not in hydrochloric acid, when kept 
for some time in a pasty condition. The stannic acid, obtained from a freshly 
prepared soln. of sodium stannate, is readily soluble in 2 per cent, hydrochloric acid 
and 2 per cent-, potassium hydroxide, whereas that obtained from the same soln. 
after being kept for 12 (lays is not soluble in soln. containing less than 6 per 
cent, of potassium hydroxide and 5 per cent, of hydrogen chloride. F. Hein 
and H. Meininger observed that stannous hydroxide is a feeble base, but 
when all the hydroxyl radicles except one are replaced by ethyl or phenyl 
radicles, strong bases are formed. J. Bellucci and N. Parravano showed the 
a-acid is soluble in or peptized by soln. of alkali hydroxides, and the soln. does 
not give a precipitate when treated with an excess of the alkali-lye. The 
a-aeid is also dissolved by soln. of alkali carbonates, and ammonia. The soln. in 
alkali-lye furnish salts in which the a-characteristics persist, and in the salts a- 
stannic acid behaves as if it were dibasic K^SnO^-SHoO. The water is expelled 
only at a high temp., and the salts are isomorphous with potassium hexaJtydroxy - 
platinate , and lienee it was suggested that the a-stannates bto salts of an unknown 
dibasic hydrohe:mkydroxystannic acid, H 2 fSn(OH)a]. W. Herz found that stannic 
hydroxide, Sn(0H) 4 , diffuses in alkaline soln. like stannous hydroxide, Sti(OH) 2 . 
According to A. Moberg, and H. Rose, the a-stannates are obtained by heating the 
P -stannates with an excess of alkali-lye. W. Biltz and F. Zinmiermann observed no 
coloration when the freshly precipitated hydroxide is treated with 0-lA-silver 
nitrate ; nor did J. Lowenthal observe any such coloration with a-stannic acid and 
stannous chloride as occurs with j8-stannic acid. Colour reactions with phenols 
weie indicated by L. Vignon, and L. Levy. A. M. Morley and J. K. Wood found 
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that like titanic acid, a-stannic acid precipitated from alkaline soln. absorbs basio 
dyes, and a-stannic acid precipitated from slightly acid soln. adsorbs acid dyes. 
G. E. Collins and J. K. Wood measured the isotherms of the adsorption by different 
forms of stannic acid, and found that more tin than chlorine is taken up by the 
colloidal acid. The adsorptive power does not depend wholly on size of grain, and 
it is less in the presence of hydrochloric acid. H. B. Weiser studied the precipita¬ 
tion of sols of a-Btannic acid by electrolytes; and R. Schwarz and H. Stock, the 
coagulation of silver bromide emulsion by a-stannic acid. II. Zocher showed that 
the low crystallization velocity of stannic oxide, resulting from its slight solubility, 
facilitates its assumption of the colloidal state. The “ ageing ” of the colloid is 
accelerated or retarded b}' various influences, particularly by accompanying salts 
in soln. Coagulation, that is, the coalescence of the bounding surfaces of the 
colloidal particles in soln., is retarded by the electrostatic charge on the particles. 
A. Sticgler studied the gradual change in the electrical conductivity of colloidal 
stannic acid after peptization with an alkali, and he attributed the increase to the 
gradual break-down of stannyl stannate complexes, especially in dil. soln. 


P. Pfeiffer and R. Lohnardt, and J. G. F. Druce have prepared methyl stannonic acid, 
CHj.SnO.OH ; potassium methyl stannonatc, CH 9 .SnO.OK; and dimethyl stannone, 
(CH s ) a SiiO. H. Lambourno represents the constitution of methyl stannonic acid as 


CH ^, Sn<r 0. Sn(CH a )(OH K n 
HO' an<v 0.8n(CH 1 )(OHp u 


J. G. F. Druce also made ethyl stannonic acid , C 2 H 5 .SnO.OH ; ethyl stannone, (C a Il 6 ) 2 SnO ; 
isopropyl stannonic acid , C 3 H 7 ,SnO.OH ; diisopropyl stannone , (C 3 H 7 ) 2 SnO ; and normal 
propyl stannonic acid, C 9 H 7 .SnO.OH ; their potassium salts ; and dipropyl stannone, 
(C 8 H 7 ) 2 SnO. He also made sodium isopropyl stannonatc, as well as basic salts of calcium, 
barium, and strontium; and basic ethyl stannonatos of silver, zinc, mercury, cobalt, nickel, 
and manganese. 


The preparation of /8-stannic acid. —The observations of C. T. Barfoed, E. Fremy, 
T. Graham, and J. Lowenthal show that a-stannic acid has a strong tendency to 
pass into the /3-acid. This transformation sets in during the drying of the a-acid 
at ordinary temp., and also when it stands under water for some time. The change 
is faster when the liquid is warmed. H. Bose obtained the /3-acid by boiling a 
soln. of stannic chloride with nitric acid until the hydrochloric acid is almost all 
expelled ; and by allowing a soln. of stannic chloride to stand for a couple of years ; 
by boiling a soln. of stannic chloride for a long time with an excess of cone, hydro¬ 
chloric acid ; and by allowing a soln. of stannous chloride in potassium hydroxide 
to stand exposed to the air—the /8-stanuic acid is precipitated gradually as the alkali 
hydroxide passes into carbonate. According to J. Lowenthal, and R. Lorenz, 
dil. soln. of stannic chloride form /Lstannic acid more rapidly than cone. soln.; 
the transformation is hastened by potassium f errocyunide, and retarded by tartaric 
acid. J. J. Berzelius prepared jS-stannic acid by completely oxidizing tin with 
moderately cone, nitric acid, and washing the white powder with water until the 
wash-liquor no longer reddens blue litmus. D. B. Dott obtained the acid in a 
similar manner. According to R. Engel, the nature of the product of the action 
of nitric acid on tin depends on the conditions under which it is formed. If nitric 
acid of sp. gr. 1-42 is diluted with different proportions of water, kept at 0°, and a 
stick of tin immersed in 200 c.c. of the liquid, the products are ( a ) with 1 vol. of 
nitric acid and 2 vols. or more of water, stannous nitrate; (6) with equal vols. of 
water and acid, stannic nitrate, the liquid finally becoming Byrupy; and (c) with 
undiluted acid, stannic nitrate, which, however, is precipitated, because it is 
insoluble in moderately cone, nitric acid. Stannic nitrate is, however, readily 
decomposed by water or by a rise of temp,, the first product being stannic acid 
mixed with a small proportion of /8-stannic acid, the proportion of the latter increas¬ 
ing, however, if the substance remains in contact with water, or if it is dried. The 
ilmiting compound in the cold is metastannyl stannate. When metastannyl 
stannate is boiled with water, the conversion into /8-stannic acid proceeds further 4 
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and parastannic acid is alBo formed in gradually increasing quantity. Pure meta- 
stannic acid yields parastannic acid when boiled with water ; the latter may 
perhaps be regarded as an internal anhydride of the former. jB-stannic acid is not 
formed by the direct action of nitric acid on tin; the substance described by 
J. J. Berzelius was in reality parastannic acid. G. Jorgensen recommended wash¬ 
ing the precipitate with cone, hydrochloric acid and showed that a large proportion 
of water is required to wash the product free from nitric acid. H. RoBe showed that 
if the tin is alloyed with more feebly basic metals— e.g. bismuth—the jB-stannic 
acid which is formed will he contaminated with considerable proportions of the 
oxides of these metals. If iron be present, the precipitated JB-stannic acid contains 
iron and some iron and tin remain in soln. C. Lepcz and L. Storch, and 
F. II. van Leent studied the action of nitric acid on stanniferous alloys with the 
object of separating the tin as insoluble jB-stannic acid for analytical purposes. 
Chromium behaves like iron ; only a trace of tin passes into soln. if cerium is present, 
and none in the presence of aluminium, cobalt, nickel, copper, and uranium. 
J. Hood and A. G. Salmon obtained jB-stannic acid by heating tin with a mixture of 
sulphuric acid and sodium nitrate. E. Fremy, and H. Rose prepared jB-stannic 
acid by treating potassium jB-stannate with acid; and R. Engel hydrolyzed 
sodium jB-stannate, or mctastannyl chloride by digestion in water at G0°. 
T. Graham obtained colloidal jB-stannic acid by hydrolysis as in the case of tho 
a-acid ; and also by boiling a colloidal soln. of the a-acid. The aq. Boln. of the 
product obtained by treating jB-stannic with a little hydrochloric acirl when dialyzed 
leaves a semi-transparent gelatinous mass of jB-stannic acid. T. Graham added 
that there appears to be no soluble form of either a- or jB-stannic acid, although they 
are colloidal substances. A. Dumansky and co-workers studied the formation of 
complexes as an intermediate stage in the synthesis of colloids. 

The properties of jB-stannic acid. —According to J. J. Berzelius, the product 
of the action of nitric acid on tin is a white, amorphous powder of sp. gr. 4-933 ; 
whilst that precipitated from a-stannates is gelatinous. The moist product reddens 
blue litmus, even though when calcined, water free from nitric acid is alone given off; 
but C. T. Barfoed always found some nitric acid was retained by the washed precipi¬ 
tate. L. Vignon found the heat of neutralization with air-dried jB-stannic acid, 
(HaSiisOa.ttHjaO^KOHJ^ll-S Cals.; that dried at 100°, (H 2 Sn 5 0 n .4H 2 0,2K0H) 
—108 Cals.; and that which has been heated to 250°, 5-3 Cals. R. Weber found 
the air-dried acid contained 21-3 per cent, of water ; E. Fremy, that dried in air, 
19-5 per cent. ; and T. Thomson, that dried at 55°, 19 36 per cent. ; when dried 
over sulphuric acid, or in vacuo, R. Weber, and E. Fremy found 11-3 per cent, 
water—nearly SnO(OH) 2 . When dried at 100°, L. Schaffner found 8 per cent.; 
at 930°, E. Fremy, 8-75 per cent., and R. Lorenz, 8-6 per cent. ; at 140°, E. Fr6my, 
7-9 per cent.; and at 150°, L. Schaffner, 5*2 per cent. T. Carnelley and J. Walker 
observed no signs of the formation of a definite hydrate in their experiments on the 
dehydration of jB-stannic acid at different temp. According to J. M. van Bemmelen, 
a mol. of jB-stannic acid absorbs from moist air 2*3 mols. of water; when dried over 
sulphuric acid, 1-07 mols.; when dried at 100°, 1-5 mols.; and at red heat, 0-65 mol. 
A Bample with nearly a mol of II 2 0 after drying several days in a dry atm. at 15°, 
contained: 

100° (1 hr.) 145° (G hra.) 165° 175'(4 hr».) 185“(4hrs.) 

0-GBH a O 0 0011,0 €0611,0 0-53H t O 0-46711,0 

According to J. J. Berzelius, jB-stannic acid is sparingly Boluble in acids, and insoluble 
in nitric acid; it takes up a small proportion of some acids— e.g. sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid—and when washed with a large proportion of water, the acid 
is removed; the product obtained with hydrochloric acid is soluble in water, and 
is precipitated from the soln. by acids, H. Rose added that the soln. obtained by 
using the smallest possible proportion of hydrochloric acid gives a precipitate when 
more of that acid is added. F. P. Treadwell represented the reaction with hydro- 
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chloric acid by the equations : SnsOgfOHJjo+lOHCI—10H 2 0+Sn 5 0 B Clio, when 
the product is insoluble in water: Sn B O 5 Cl 10 +8H 2 O^8HCl+Sn 5 0 5 Cl 1! (0H) B , 
where the product is soluble in water; and Sn B 0 6 Clo(0H) B +2RC1^2IL>0 
-FSngOsCl^OHJo, where tlie product is insoluble in water. When the aq. soln. is 
boiled, hydrolysis is complete: Sn 50 6 Cl 2 ( 0 H) 8 -|- 2 H 2 O=Sii 5 O 5 (OH)j 0 + 2 HCl. 
According to J. J. Berzelius, the j8-acid is less basic than the a-aeid, and dil. alkali- 
lye dissolves jQ-stannic acid, forming /{-stannates M'oSiibOhAH.jO, which do not 
readily crystallize; and excess of alkali-lye r(.’precipitates j8-stannic acid. The 
jB-acid is not dissolved by aq. aoln. of ammonia or the alkali carbonates. 

G. Varga, anrl J. N. Mukherjee studied the peptization of stannic acid by 
alkalies. R. Wintgren calculated from the transport numbers and electrical 
conductivities the proportion due to the micellar portion of the sol. In agreement 
with G. Varga, a measurable portion of the alkali is enclosed in the micella?. 
J. M. van Bemmelen and E. A. Klobbie found that /{-stannic acid has a very con¬ 
siderable power of absorbing hydrogen chloride from aq. soln. ; when equilibrium 
has been established, the cone, of the hydrogen chloride in the colloid is often great er 
than that in the aq. soln. The absorption factor &=(conc. in colloid)/(conc. in 
soln.) is not- constant, but is dependent on the conn, at the point of equilibrium, 
/{-stannic acid has an appreciable power of adsorbing potassium sulphate. From 
soln. of potassium chloride and potassium nitrate, the same colloid absorbs as much 
salt as makes the cone, in the colloid and in the soln. approximately equal. C. Lopez 
and L. Storch found that when an acid soln. of ferric sulphate is mixed with /3-stamiio 
acid, no tin passes into solu.; but if a mixture of /{-stannic acid, ferric sulphate, and 
sulphuric acid be heated, and, when cold, poured into cold water, some tin remains 
in soln., but not if the cold mixture were to be poured into hot water. .T. Lciwcnl hal 
found jB-stannic acid acquires a yellow colour in contact with a soln. of stannous 
chloride. II. Kreis showed that ferric hydroxide acts as a protective colloid oil 
the peptized stannic acid. A mixture of the hydrated oxides of iron and tin in 
certain proportions is soluble in dil. ammonia. H. B. Wciser explained this by 
showing that hydrated stannic oxide is peptized by hydroxyl ion whilst hydrated 
ferric oxide is not. However, colloidal stannic oxide adsorbs ferric oxide and carries 
it into colloidal soln. as long as tin is present in excess. At the same time, hydrated 
ferric oxide adsorbs stannic oxide and tends to take it out of colloidal soln., so that 
when the former is present in large excess none of the latter remains peptized. 
Again, stannic oxide does not precipitate in the usual way from a soln. of tin in 
nitric acid containing a suitable amount of iron. II. B. Weiser explained this by 
showing that stannic oxide peptized by nitric acid coagulates spontaneously since 
the aged oxide is neither peptized nor dissolved by this acid. Ferric nitrate peptizes 
the oxide when newly formed and when aged. Accordingly, if freshly prepared 
stannic oxide is peptized cither by ferric nitrate or by a suitable mixture of ferric 
nitrate and nitric acid, coagulation does not take place on standing or boiling on 
account of the stabilizing action of the strongly adsorbed ferric ion ; but if the con¬ 
centration of ferric ion in the nitric acid soln. is too low, complete or partial coagula¬ 
tion takes place on standing or boiling. S. Ghosh and N. R. Dhar found soln. 
with 2*71 grins, of stannic oxide per litre were coagulated by electrolytes in accord 
with Hardy’s rule—3. 23, 8. The precipitating cone, being 0'1107N-K 2 SO 4 ; 
O10832V-KC1; <MX)2(W-MgCl 2 ; 0-00I2V-BaCI 2 ; 0-0012N-Th(N0 8 ) 4 ; and 

0 -000rhV-Al 2 (CO 4 ) 3 . R. Wintgen, and J. Lowenthal investigated the mutual 
precipitation of tin oxide and chromic oxide gels, and found maximum precipita¬ 
tion occurred on mixing equi-nornml cone, of the two soln. T. R. Briggs and 
W, J. Bartlett studied the adsorption of arsenious acid by metastannic acid. 
R. Weinland andM. Maier prepared complex salts with pyrogallol and pyrocatechol. 

The perstannic acids and perstannates. —According to W. Spring, 2 when 
hydrated barium dioxide is added in excess to a hydrochloric acid soln. of stannous 
chloride, and the turbid liquid thus produced is dialyzed until barium chloride 
no longer passes through the membrane, the colloid residue, after evaporation 
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on the water-bath, yields a white mass whose formula is H 2 Sn 2 0 7 , perdi- 
stannic acid, which may be regarded as the derivative of stannic triozide, Sn0 3> 
resulting from the following reactions : SnCl 2 +Ba0 2 SnOCl 2 +BaO ; SnOCL, 

S 13a0 2 --Sn03-|-I^ a Cl2' When stannous acid precipitated from a soln. of 
stannous chloride by sodium carbonate was triturated with an excess of 30 per 
cent, hydrogen dioxide, and the mixture heated to 70°, S. Tanatar found that the 
product after drying for some days in a desiccator gave white, pulverulent per 
monostannic acid, HSn0 4 .3H 2 0. When this product was further dried in a desic¬ 
cator, it slowly lost water and oxygen ; it also undergoes partial decomposition 
in water, forming stannic acid and hydrogen dioxide. When dried at 100°, its 
composition is trihydrated pcrdistannic acid, H 2 Sn20 7 .3Il 2 0. S. Tanatar also 
prepared potassium permonostannate, KS11O4.2II2O, by the action of hydrogen 
dioxide on potassium st-annate; it is a white, amorphous powder, which, when 
heated, parts with oxygen and water. Its aq. soln. has an alkaline reaction; on 
the addition of sulphuric acid, it decolorizes permanganate. When heated, it is 
converted into potassium perdistannate, K 2 Sn 2 0 7 .3H 2 0. Sodium permono¬ 
stannate, NaSuO.,.211 2 0, was prepared in a similar maimer, and is sparingly soluble 
in water, by which it is readily decomposed ; it is a white, amorphous powder. 
S. Tanatar said that a soln. of potassium permonostannate gives with platinic 
salt soln. a precipitate which is a mixture of platinic hydroxide and platinic 
perslannatn. 

According to A. Coppadoro, when cone, alkali stannate soln. are electrolyzed 
at low temp, and with low current densities, perstannates arc formed, owing to 
anodic oxidation. The proportion of perstannate formed is only small, a condition 
of equilibrium being soon reached between the perstannate formed and decomposed. 
The addition of alkali fluoride to the electrolyte increases the rate of formation of 
the perstannate, but does not change the final equilibrium, so that the yield of 
perst annate remains unaltered. The presence of fluorine-ions does not increase 
the anodic potential during electrolysis, and it appears to form either a stable 
fluorine pcrsalt or an intermediate compound which favours the oxidation of 
the stannate. The fact that perstannates are formed even at low current densities 
shows that their formation is due to secondary oxidation of the stannate by the 
nascent oxygen rather than by the union of two stannic anions. The yield of 
perstannate diminishes rapidly as the temp, of electrolysis rises. In soln. at the 
ordinary temp., the perstannates undergo gradual decomposition, yielding stannates. 
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$ 14. The Stann&ted 

H. Rose 1 obtained what he regarded as potassium a-staJinate, K 2 Sn0 3 .3H 2 0, 
or according to J. Bellucci and N. Parravnno, KJSn(OH) fll by fusing stannic oxide 
or one of its hydrates with potassium hydroxide or carbonate. If the fusion with 
potassium carbonate be interrupted before the carbon dioxide is all expelled, the 
gas still evolved from the interior of the cooling mass forces its way through the 
hardening crust with a crackling noise, and makes the surface uneven. J. C. G. de 
Marignac dissolved the cold soln. of stannic oxide in molten potassium hydroxide 
in water, and evaporated the soln. to allow the atannate, which is only sparingly 
soluble in a cone. soln. of potassium hydroxide, to crystallize. J. M. Ordway ignited 
a mixture of tin, potassium nitrate, and hydroxide; dissolved the cold cake in 
water; added an equal vol. of alcohol, of Bp. gr. O'84 ; purified the syrupy liquid 
by repeated soln. in water and reprecipitation with alcohol; and finally evaporated 
the liquid in vacuo. E. Fremy dissolved a- or ^3-stanmc acid in hot cone, potaah- 
lyc, and treated the soln. as just indicated. A. Moberg, and A. Ditte dissolved 
the stannic oxide or hydrate in hot cone, potash-lye and evaporated the Bat. soln. 
over cone, sulphuric acid. J. Bellucci and N, Parravano washed the etannate 
rapidly with a little cold water ; then with alcohol; and dried the product at 100°. 
They obtained it by adding an excess of potassium hydroxide to a soln. of stannic 
chloride or hydrochloroatarmic acid. G. E. Collins and J. K. Wood recommended 
the following process : 

Thirty grams of a-Btanmc acid prepared by the action of calcium carbonate on a soln. 
of stannic chloride was washed and dried in air. The product was fused with 80 grms. 
of potassium hydroxide, and the cold mass extracted with hot water and filtered. The 
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filtered soln. was evaporated until sat., and placed in vacuo over sulphuric acid as recom¬ 
mended by F. Musculua ; the acid being subsequently replaced by sodium hydroxide. 
The small, clear crystals obtained were filtered off, rapidly washed once with distilled 
water, then several times with alcohol; and finally with ether. 

H. Zochcr prepared the triJiydrale , K 2 Sn(OH) fl ; tetrahydrate , K 2 Sn(0H) fl .H 2 0; 
and the pentahydrate K 2 Sn(0H) 6 .2H 2 0. The potassium salts are more soluble 
than the sodium and lithium salts (q.v.). According to the analyses of 
A. Mob erg, J. C. G. de Marignac, and J. Bellucci and N. Parravano, the 
composition agrees with K 2 SnO a .3H 2 0, but E. Fremy considered the com¬ 
position to be K 2 Sii 03.4H 2 0. The colourless, shining, oblique, rhombic prisms 
often have the acute lateral edges truncated. According to J. Bellucci and 
N. Parravano, the crystals belong to the trigonal syBtem, and have the axial 
ratio o : c—■ 1:1-9588. The crystals are often twinned about the (lOO)-plane ; 
and the cleavage parallel to (111) is perfect. The crystals are isomorphous 
with potassium hydroxyplatinate, K 2 Pt(OH) 0 . The birefringence is positive. 
F. Zambonini made observations on this subject. J. M. Ordway found the sp. gr. 
to be 3-107. According to J. L. Proust, the crystals turn red when heated, but they 
do not fuse. J. Bellucci and N. Parravano said that the crystals at 100° lose only 
traces of water, but at 140° water is copiously evolved. When the dehydrated 
stannate is heated, it no longer forma the original a-stannate when treated with 
water. They infer that the contained water is not present as water of crystalliza¬ 
tion, but, as indicated above, the water is an intrinsic part of the mol. The dehy¬ 
drated salt is hygroscopic, and takes up water with the evolution of heat. The 
stannate appears to decompose into tin oxide and alkali on dehydration. According 
to A. Mobcrg, the salt does not deliquesce in air, and it is readily soluble in hot or 
cold water. J. M. Ordway found that 100 parts of water dissolve 106‘7 parts of 
salt at 10°, and the sp. gr. of the soln. is 1-628; at 20°, 110-5 parts of salt are dissolved, 
and the sp. gr. of the soln. is 1*627. J. Bellucci and N. Parravano gave for the 
electrical conductivity, A, of soln. containing half a mol of the salt in v litres of 
water at 25°: 

v .... 32 04 128 256 512 1024 

A 1)7-5 105-0 113*2 122-8 134-9 155-8 

and for the first two soln. the conductivity increases with time: 

Time in hours ... 24 72 120 108 

WVS32 .... 108-0 114-0 119-6 110-7 

>>■=64 .... 116-8 130-5 136-5 136-4 

G. E. Collins and J. K. Wood found the velocity constant of the reaction 
K 2 Sn(0H) 6 -f2H 2 0-“=H 2 Sn(01I) B +2K0H to bo &=0*0188, and the amount of 
free alkali present in a 0-128JV-soln. corresponds with a 13 per cent, hydrolysis. 
With a similar soln. of stannic chloride the hydrolysis was 94 per cent. This shows 
that stannic hydroxide is stronger as an acid than as a base. E. Fremy found 
that the aq. soln. gives a precipitate with soluble salts ; and acids added to the 
soln. precipitate a-staimic acid soluble in nitric acid; J. M. Ordway showed that 
with dil. acids about one-fourth of the potash is precipitated, and that which remains 
m soln. is precipitated by alcohol as acid stannate which dries to a gummy mass. 
P. T. Austen made stannic oxide by passing carbon dioxide into an aq. soln. of an 
alkali stannate containing an excess of alkali; and, according to A. Ditte, when 
some bubbles of carbonic anhydride are allowed to fall on the surface of a dil. soln. 
of an alkali stannate, a cloudy separation of gelatinous stannic oxide rises to the 
surface, and, as it increases in amount, the carbon dioxide ceases to be absorbed. 
When, .however, the carbon dioxide is introduced very slowly in contact with 
crystals of stannate, a dense monohydrated stannic oxide is formed, which seems 
to be amorphous. If carbon dioxide is passed into a mixture of stannate and 
carbonate, stannic oxide falls to the bottom of the liquid. Alkali carbonate free 
from the acid salt does not give rise to the production of stannic oxide when added 
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to a stannate ; stannic oxide is formed in amount proportional to the quantity of 
acid salt present. N. W. Fischer found that if lead be immersed in the aq. soln., 
all the tin is precipitated ; and It. Bottger, that copper in contact with tin is quickly 
plated with tin by the soln. 

When an aq. soln. of this salt is treated with alcohol, J. J. Uorzolius said that an acid 
salt, is precipitated, while J. M. Orilway obtained the normal salt under this condition, 
J. J. .Berzelius added that when a soln. of a salt, is treated with potassium car¬ 
bonate, hydrated stannic oxide is precipitated, and this, after the saline soln. lias been 
removed by decantation, dissolves in water, forming a turbid liquid which gives a precipitate 
with potassium carbonate. K. Weber made an acid salt approximating K a O.5Sn0 2 by 
evaporating over sulphuric acid a soln. of potassium stannate sat. with stannic hydroxide ; 
and, as indicated above, J. M. Ordway also obtained an acid skuiiiato which varied in 
composition between K a O : SnO 2 - 1 : 5 and 1 : 7. These products appear to bo mixtures 
of stannic acid with more or less adsorbed alkali, or alkali stannate. 

A. Mob erg prepared sodium u -stannate, Na.2SnO3.3H2O, or, according to 
J. Bellucci and N. Parravano, and H. Zocher, NtwSu(OH) 0 , by saturating a soln. 
of sodium hydroxide with stannic hydroxide, and evaporating the soln. for 
crystallization. E. Fremy fused .stannic acid with sodium hydroxide, dissolved the 
product in water, boiled the soln., and the sparingly soluble salt which was deposited 
was purified by recrystallization. R. Liipkc roasted cassiterite, and fused 6 grins, of 
the powdered product with 4 grins, of sodium hydroxide for 15 mins, in an electric 
furnace ; the sodium stannate can be isolated as before. J. M. Ordway purified 
commercial sodium stannate by adding barium acetate to t-lie soln., and treating t he 
filtered soln. with alcohol. The salt is used in calico-printing under the name pre¬ 
paring salts. Technical processes have been described by R. E. Brown, E. Schunck, 
E. Hacffely, P. A. Bolley, T. Roberts and J. Dale, etc. Analyses by A. Mob erg, 
J. C. G. Marignac, J. M. Ordway, R. F. Weinland and A. Gutmann, and J. Bellucci 
and N. Parravano gave Na 2 Bn0 3 .3H 2 0 : while E. Fremy, and W. Prandtl gave 
NaoSn0 3 .4H 2 0. II. Zocher said that, while the trihydratc is formed at ordinary 
temp., the tetrahydratc, Na 2 8n(OH) 6 .ILO, is formed at 0°, or by alcohol at 0° or 
ordinary temp. A. Scheurer-Kestner said that at a low temp, a cone. solu. 
of sodium stannate, free from alkali hydroxide, furnishes long, prismatic crystals 
of the decahydrale, Na 2 SnO ; j.lOH g O ; while E. HaclTely reported an octohydratc; 
and H. Jonas, an enneahydrate. The two latter are probably partly effloresced 
specimens of the dccahydrate. The crystals, said A. Moberg, form six-sided tablets 
belonging, according to J. C. G. dc Marignac, to the trigonal system and have the 
axial ratio a : c=I : 1-447. W. G. Mixtcr gave for the heat of formation 
2Na a 0 2 +Sn=Na 2 Sn03+Na 2 0+138 CalsJ; (Na 2 0,Sn,0 2 )-172-6 Cals. ; with 
crystalline stannic oxide, (Na 2 0,Sn0 2 ) —35-4 Cals., and with the amorphous oxide, 
37-1 Cals. E. Fremy, and E. HaefTely said the salt is more soluble in cold than in 
hot water ; J. C. G. de Marignac said that 1(X) parts of 
wa ter at 20 u dissolve 50 parts of salt, and the same amount 
is dissolved by hot. water ; while, according to J. M. Ordway, 
1CX) parts of water at 0° dissolve 67*4 parts of salt, and the 
sp. gr. of the soln. is 1-472 at 15-5°; whilst at 20°, 61-3 
parts of salt are dissolved and the sp. gr. of the soln. is 
1 438 at 15-5°. H. Zocher represented the percentage solu¬ 
bilities of the tri- and tetra-lvydrates by the curves shown 
in Fig. 65. The transition point is near —5°. The trihy- 
Fig. Co.—Solubility of drate forms a eutectic with water at —11°, and the tetra- 

Sodiurn St urinates. hydrate at—7°. The henicosihydratc, Nft 2 Sn(0H)fl.l8H 2 0, 

has a transition point to the anhydrous salt Na 2 Sn(OH) 0 
at 1°. In normal soln., about 2-7 per cent, is hydrolyzed and the reaction 
is complete with ^-jiV-soln. The hydrolysis increases with time, as is also the 
case with some other colloidal soln.— e.g. stannic chloride. There was no evidence 
of an adsorption of alkali by sodium stannate. J. Bellucci and N. Parravano 
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said that the trihydrate gives off no water at 100°, but at 140°, it is decomposed. 

The contained water is assumed to be constitutional, forming Na 2 Sn(OH) 0 , 

The action of carbon dioxide is similar to the action of that gas on potassium 

a-stannate— vide supra. The salt dehydrated at 140° is a white powder which 

does not evolve heat when mixed with water at room temp., and shows no 

tendency to dissolve in that menstruum. H. Zoeher 

prepared trihydrated lithium stannate, Li 2 Sn0 3 .3H 2 0, ^ f I l J (OHh L* 

or Li 2 Sn(OH) 0 , and the pentahydrate, Li 2 Sn(0H) 6 .2K 2 0, 3 

and the solubilities of the two hydrates are indicated "§ ^ ? I 

Ill Fig. GG. § ^2?30 a 40°5oW7?80» 

fl-stannic acid is insoluble in ammonia, and ammonium 0 , ...... P 

p-stannate has not been made. E. hremy obtained a Lithium Stunnates. 
number of /3 stannates with varying proportions of 

K,(): Sn0 2 . They have not been obtained in the crystalline state, and J. M. van 
Be min elen regards them as adsorption products, j. J. Berzelius, and H. Rose 
reported K 2 O.10SnO 2 to be formed by the action of very dil. potash-lye on J3- 
stannic acid; H. Rose, and R. Weber made K 2 0.7Sn0 2 .3H 2 0, by the action of 
potassium hydroxide on a soln. of j3-stamiic acid; and E. Fremy, and II. Weber, 
K 2 0.GSn0 2 .5H 2 0, by the action of much water on K 2 0.3 Sii 0 2 .3H 2 0, or by the 
action of dil. potash-lye on j9-stannic acid ; E. Freiny added potassium hydroxide 
to a soln. of jS-stannic acid in potash -lye, and obtained what It. Engel regarded as 
the normal salt, potassium/3-stannate, K 2 0.5Sn0 2 .4H 2 0. The product, dried on 


a porous tile, appears as a horny, translucent colloid. It is quite soluble in water, 
but cannot be crystallized. When heated with cone, alkali-lye, it forms the a- 
stannato. It is dehydrated at 130°, and is then completely soluble in water. It 
is decomposed at a red heat. E. Fremy reported K 2 6.3»Sn0 2 .3H 2 0 to be formed 
as a gummy precipitate by adding alcohol to a cone. soln. of j3-stannic acid in 
potash-lye. Ii. Engel reported potassium parastannatc, K 2 Sn 5 O n .2(or 3)1L>0, to 
be formed by the action of potassium hydroxide or parastannic acid (r/.v.). 
E. Fremy reported the formation of sodium j3-stannate, Na 2 0.5Sn0o.BH a 0, by 
treating /3-stannic acid with a cone. aq. soln. of sodium hydroxide. The sparingly 
soluble, crystalline powder is decomposed at G0°, or when boiled, forming jB-stannic 
acid and sodium hydroxide. The salt was also prepared by E. Haeffely. R. Engel 
took advantage of the insolubility of sodium jS-stannate in an excess of potasli- 
lye to prepare pure ^-stannic acid. C. T. Barfoed reported the formation of 
Na 2 0.9Sii0 2 .8H z 0, by adding an excess of sodium hydroxide to a clear soln. of 
/3-stannyj chloride ; and washing the gummy mass with dil. aq. alcohol. It is 
insoluble in alcohol, und in sodium hydroxide. 

C. Zulkowsky melted stannic oxide and potassium carbonate in the proportions 
2Sn0 2 : K z CO a , and obtained what he regarded as K 2 Sn 2 Of„ or KO.SnO.O.SnO.OK, 
f.e. potassium mesodistannate, and said that the opacity produced by stannic 
oxide in glasses and enamels depends on the formation of this compound. 
A ; Mo,berg prepared ammonium a-mesodistannate, (NH 4 ) 2 Sn 2 0 6 .nIT 2 0, as a 
viscid maBS, by evaporating over sulphuric acid a sat. soln. of stannic hy¬ 
droxide in aq. ammonia ; and J. J. Berzelius obtained a similar product by 
adding ammonium chloride to an aq. soln. of potassium stannate, and evaporating 
the soln. spontaneously. A. Ditto also obtained a hard, bony mass by evapo¬ 
rating the ammoniacal soln. of stannic hydroxide. 

According to T. Leykauf, when a soln. of cupric nitrate is treated with a soln. 
of stannous chloride in potassium hydroxide, a yellowish-green precipitate is 
formed, which, if kept out of contact with air, becomes yellow, and then forms 
hydrated cuprous a-stannate —possibly Cu 2 SnQ 3 .«H 2 0—and on exposure to air 
forms a mixture of cupric hydroxide and stannic acid. 


The dark green mineral called by T. TJlko cuprocasaitcrUe t supposed to be produced 
by the oxidation of stnnnite, was regarded as having the composition 4Sn0 3 -f Cu 2 Sn(OH ) a> 
and sp. gr. 4-534; W. P, Headden, however, showed that its composition varies widely. 
VOL VII. 2 E 
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According to E. Lenasen, if soln. of stannous and cupric oxides in potassium hydroxide be 
mixed, with the former in excess, cuprous oxide is deposited if the liquid be allowed to 
stand; but if boiled, etannous cuprous st anna Jr, 3SnO.Cu 2 O.SnO z .511 a O f is deposited as a 
black or greenish-blank powder. It loses 4-73 per cent, of water at 100°, and at a higher 
temp, is oxidized to cuprous stannate. Aq. ammonia, and dil. acids decompose it slowly; 
and with cone, hydrochloric acid, metallic copper, as well as cuprous, stannous, and stannic 
chlorides are formed. 

A. Mob erg mixed a soln. of a cupric salt and potassium stannate, and obtained 
green cupric a stannate, CuSn0 3 .3IL0 ; L. Eisner described the preparation of a 
blue pigment on these lines. A. Ditte obtained small, pale blue crystals by adding 
a soln. of potassium stannate to an ammoniacal soln. of a cupric salt so long as the 
precipitate redissolves, and evaporating the liquid over sulphuric acid. He 
supposed the product; to be the tdrahydrate. It dissolved readily in aq. ammonia. 
By treating the crystals with a cone, ammoniacal soln. of the mother-liquid at 
ordinary temp., dark blue crystals were obtained which were assumed to be 
ammonium cupric a-stannate, (NH 4 ) 2 0.Cu0.Sn0o.21T 2 0. The crystals were 
sparingly soluble in cold water, and formed a green soln. with acids. 

According to A. Ditte, soluble silver salts form with soluble stannous salts, 
characteristic, highly-coloured precipitates, the composition of which varies with 
the relative proportions of the reacting bodies. When the stannous salt is added 
to an excess of silver nitrate, a white precipitate is formed which rapidly becomes 
red, and eventually deep red, almost black. The filtrate is colourless, but after a 
short time deposits the same precipitate. Several hours are required for complete 
precipitation. The dark red precipitate is well washed and dried in a vacuum. 
It is silver a-stannate, Sn0 2 .Ag 2 0d-2H 2 0, soluble in dil. nitric acid, but insoluble 
in ammonia. When heated, it loses water without detonation or incandescence, 
and becomes insoluble in dil. acids. J. Ilellucci and N. Parravano also prepared 
the a-stannate. A. Ditte also found that when silver nitrate is added to an excess 
of stannous nitrate, a white precipitate is produced, which when dry forms a 
grey powder readily soluble in dil. nitric acid, insoluble in ammonia, but turned 
deep red by a trace of this reagent. If the white precipitate is left in the original 
liquid, it becomes red after some time. When suspended in a large quantity of 
water, it is converted into a deep red powder, which, when dried in a vacuum, is 
insoluble in ammonia, but soluble in dil. nitric acid. This red compound is silver 
jS-st&linate, 5Sn0 2 .Ag 2 0. If slowly formed in the original liquid, it contains the 
heptxihydrate , but if formed by suspension in water, the trihydrate. Dried at 80°, it 
has a deep blue-black colour. When heated, it loses water and detonates, with 
development of heat and light. This detonation is transmitted along a train of 
the compound, as in the case of gunpowder. The anhydrous metastannate is 
insoluble in dil. acids, but warm cone, nitric acid dissolves out silver, leaving 
metastannic acid. When dil, stannous nitrate in slight excess is added little by 
little to silver nitrate, a deep reddish-purple precipitate is deposited after some time. 
This dissolves in nitric acid, forming a clear yellow soln., and also in ammonia, 
forming an intensely red liquid. When exposed to the air, the dil. ammoniacal 
eoln. is completely decolorized after some time, but if it contains a moderate quantity 
of the silver salt, it deposits on evaporation a purple precipitate having all the 
properties of the original substance. When this precipitate is washed and dried, 
either in vacuum or at 30°, it forms small friable masses with a vitreous fracture, 
entirely soluble in cold dil. ammonia. In the formation of this compound, 
5Sn0 2 .Ag 4 0.2n(Sn0 s ,Ag 2 0)+rdLO, a portion of the stannous Balt is oxidized to 
stannic acid, and a portion of the silver salt is reduced to Buboxide. The com¬ 
pound loses water when heated, and becomes insoluble in ammonia. The so- 
called silver-purple analogous to purple of Cassius was examined by G. F. C. Frick, 
H. Schulz, G. T. Fechner, N. W. Fischer, J. J. Berzelius, etc .—vide 3. 23, 11- 
Similarly also for gold purple. 

G. Tschermak obtained needle-like crystals of anhydrous calchun u-stannate, 
CaSn0 3l by melting together molar proportions of calcium and stannic oxides* 
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A. Ditte melted a mixture of stannic and calcium oxides and calcium chloride. 
The cold mass was treated with dil. hydrochloric acid, and the residue contained 
small transparent crystals—plates, and cubes of more or less altered octahedra. 
The salt is not attacked by dil. acids or by molten sodium hydroxide. According 
to A. Moberg, a hydrated form is slowly precipitated by adding a calcium salt to 
a soln. of potassium stannate ; according to A. Ditte, the precipitate is trans¬ 
formed into well-formed crystals at 100°. A. Moberg regarded the salt as a tetra- 
hydrale; A. Ditte, as a •pentahydrale ; and J. Bellucci and N. Parravano, as a 
trihydrate with a constitution CaSn(OH) fl in conformity with the corresponding 
alkali salts (r/.v.). The hydrate is stable in vacuo over sulphuric acid ; it loses the 
following percentage amounts of water at the given temp. : 

100° 120" UO° 1B0» 200“ 

Lobh .... 0 30 2 50 2 84 3 00 4 C3 

A prolonged heating to redness is needed to remove the water completely. A. Ditte 
said that the hydrate is insoluble in water, but soluble in nitric acid. C. Zulkowsky 
prepared what he regarded as a calcium orthostannate, Ca 2 Sn0 4 , by heating at a 
pale yellow heat a mixture of the two oxides in the required proportions. The 
mass so produced hardens under water with a feeble evolution of heat. D. Balareff 
found that tin dioxide does not react with calcium oxide at 950 °, but it does so 
rapidly with barium and strontium oxides. G. Aminofl represented nordenskjoldine, 
Ca(B0) 2 Sn0 4 — -calcium dibory 1st annul? —as having crystals with the axial ratio 
a : ('■==! : 1*6442—• vide 5. 32, 14. 

J. Bellucci and N. Parravano prepared strontium a-st&nnate, SrSn0 3 .3Ilo0, 
or SrSn(01I) G , by adding a sat. soln. of strontium hydroxide or chloride to a soln. 
of potassium stannate, and warming the gelatinous mass on the water-bath. The 
white crystalline powder is stable in vacuo over sulphuric acid ; it loses 033 per 
cent, of water at 100°, and 0-97 per cent, at 140°. All three mols of water are 
completely expelled only at a red heat. A. Ditte obtained a similar substance by 
an analogous process and assigned to it the composition 3Sr0.2Sn0 2 .10H 2 0. It 
was possibly the a-stannate contaminated with a little strontium hydroxide 
A. Moberg, J. J. Berzelius, and A. Ditte mixed a soln. of a barium hydroxide oi 
chloride with a soln. of potassium stannate, and obtained a heavy white powder. 
J. Bellucci and N. Parravano washed the precipitate with water at ordinary temp, 
and dried it first in air, and then over calcium chloride to a constant weight. 
.1. .1. Berzelius represented it by Ba0.4Sn0 2 .nH 2 0 ; A. Ditte, by 2BaO.8nO 2 .10H 2 O ; 
A. Moberg, by BaSntV6JI 2 0 ; and J. Bellucci and N. Parravano, by BaSn(0H)<j. 
4H 2 0, or heptahydrated barium a-stannate, BaSn0 3 .7H 2 0. At 100°, it loses 
17-17 per cent, of water, forming the trihydrate ; at 120 a , it loses 19-29 per cent.; 
at 110°, 20-85 per cent. ; at 160°, 21-62 per cent.; at 180°, 22-55 per cent. ; at 
200°, 23-80 per cent. It i3 sparingly soluble in water, and readily soluble in nitric 
acid. J. A. Hedvall and N. von Zweigbergk did not observe any reaction between 
barium dioxide and Btannic oxide when a mixture of the two was heated, but 
D. Balareff found a slight heat effect when a mixture of barium and stannic oxides 
was heated. II. Zocher examined some properties of barium Bt&nnate. 

A. Moberg added a magnesium Balt soln. to one of potassium stannate and 
obtained a slimy precipitate—probably magnesium a-stannate, MgSn0 3 .nII 2 0. 
A. Ditte reported zinc a-stannate, ZnSn0 a .2H 2 0, to be formed when a soln. of a 
zinc salt is added to one of potassium stannate; and 3Zn0.2Sn0 2 .10H 2 0, by 
treating an ammoniacal soln. of zinc sulphate with one of potassium stannate. 
The small, clear, colourless crystals are soluble in dil. acids ; but after dehydration 
they are insoluble. A. Moberg added a soln. of mercurous nitrate to one of 
potassium stannate, and obtained a yellow precipitate of mercurous a-stannate, 
with the composition Hg 2 Sn0 3 .5H 2 0 when dried over sulphuric acid ; it soon 
turned green. By using mercuric nitrate in a similar way, he obtained white 
uicrcuric a-stannate, HgSn0 B .6H 2 0, which soon became dark green. 
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J. J. Berzelius found that when an alloy of lead and tin is drossed in air, it oxidizes 
much more readily than either metal alone, “ the change being accelerated by the 
affinity which the two oxides have for one another.” An alloy of tin with 1 or 5 
times its weight of lead burns in air like charcoal, the combustion afterwards pro¬ 
ceeds spontaneously like low-grade peat. According to R. W. Fox, the presence 
of platinum retards the oxidation, but gold has no adverse effect and is at the 
same time oxidized, forming purple of Cassius. The product of the oxidation of 
the tin-lead alloy was once called lead stannate, but it is probably only a mixture. 
That obtained from an alloy approximating solder in composition is called tin-ash, 
putty-powder , or potec detain, and the commercial product approximates 30 per 
cent, stannic oxide and 70 per cent, lead oxide. The powder is used for polishing 
and as an opacifying agent in enamels. A. Moberg said that when a lead Balt is 
added to a soln. of potassium stannate, there is but a slight precipitation of lead 
stannate owing to the solubility of that salt. 

A. Moberg, and J. J. Berzelius obtained white, pulverulent manganese ri stannate 
by mixing soln. of manganese salt and potassium stannate. The white colour 
changes to dark brown on exposure to air. According to C. Fromherz, potassium 
permanganate gives no precipitate with stannous chloride. J. J. Berzelius mixed 
soln. of potassium stannate and of a cobalt salt, and obtained a blue precipitate 
which, when washed and dried, became dark brown. After heating white hot, the 
colour was blue. A. Ditto mixed a soln. of potassium stannate with an ammoniacttl 
soln. of a cobalt salt and obtained a pulverulent precipitate which redissolved in 
the ammoniacal liquor. If the stannate is added until the precipitate no longer 
dissolves, and the clear soln. be evaporated, rose-red crystals of cobalt a-stannate, 
CoSnOg.6H z O, are formed. A. Ditte obtained pale green cubic crystals of nickel 
a-stannate, NiSn0 3 .5H 2 0, by an analogous process. J. A. Hedvall prepared green 
cobalt orthostannate, Co 2 Sn0 4v by heating a mixture of the constituent oxides; 
and likewise also nickel orthost&nnate, Ni 2 Sn0 4 . M. Huger also made some 
observations on this subject. 

According to N. W. Fischer, the precipitate which is produced when soln. of 
stannous chloride and hydrochloroplatinic acid are mixed is probably platinous 
a-stannate. According to R. Schneider, platinum distannyl a-stannate, 
Pt(SnO) 2 SnO g , is formed by mixing soln. of hydrochloroplatinic acid and a soln. 
of stannous chloride in dil. hydrochloric acid; and also by the action of stannous 
chloride on a soln. of platinic chloride which has been decolorized with sulphur 
dioxide. The washed precipitate appears as a black powder when dried. It 
loses water when heated. It is decomposed by alkali-lye, forming stannic oxide 
and an alkali platinate. A dil. soln. of sodium hydroxide extracts some tin oxide 
and leaves residual sodium platinic stannyl stannate, N a 2 0.21*10.Sn0.Sn0. 
L. Wohler considers that the assumed platinum distannyl a-stannatc is nothing 
but platinum purple , an adsorption product of stannic hydroxide and colloidal 
platinum —vide 3. 23, 11. Platinum purple has been studied by L. Wohler, and 
B. Delachanal and A. Mormet. According to A. Ditte, palladium nitrate, added 
to an excess of stannous salt, forms very deep brown palladium /3-stannate, 
5Sn0 2 .Pd0.4H 2 0, insoluble in ammonia, but soluble in hydrochloric acid, forming 
a deep brown soln., and. in nitric acid, forming a reddish-yellow soln. Platinum 
chloride under similar conditions forms a blood-red platinum /3-stannate, 
bSnOg.PtO-flllgO, insoluble in ammonia, but soluble in hydrochloric acid, 
forming a beautiful red soln., and in nitric acid, forming a yellowish soln. Both 
these compounds when heated lose their water with detonation and incandescence, 
and become insoluble in dil. acids. If the palladium or platinum salt is in excess, 
highly coloured stannates, soluble in dil. acids, are formed. When heated, these 
lose their water without deflagration, and become insoluble in dil. acids. A. Michel- 
L6vy and L. Bourgeois obtained a product with a composition approaching 
Pt0 2 .4Sn0 z , in yellow hexagonal plates resembling muscovite gold, and sp. gr* 
6*70, by melting at a white heat in a platinum crucible a mixture of precipitated 
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fltannic acid and sodium carbonate for 15 mins. The cold mass is lixivated with 
water, washed with water acidified by nitric acid, and dried. Boiling cone, acids 
attack the product with difficulty. At a dull red heat, hydrogen reduces it to 
Pt 4 Sn 3 

A fine pink colour *— chroma-tin pink —is developed, when a mixture of stannic oxide 
and a very small proportion of chromic oxide is calcined at a high temp, in an oxidizing 
atm. ; at a lower temp, the colour is lilac. If some calcium carbonate is present, tliB pink 
colour develops at a lower temp. The cause of tho coloration has been the subject of 
much speculation ; chromium stannates, and stannic chromates with the required properties 
have been invented. The coloration probably is related to the chromo-alumina crimson 
of the ruby, and purple of Cassius in that finely divided chromic oxide is deposited on tho 
sLuJimo oxide. 
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f 15. Tfee Fluorides of Tin and the Fluostannates 

C. W. Scheele 1 found that aq. hydrofluoric acid has no sensible action on tin 
even when warmed, while a soln. of stannous oxide dissolves in that acid ; and 
J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thcnard, that when evaporated out of contact with 
air, it yields small white crystals of stannous fluoride, SnF 2 . E. Fromy obtained 
the salt by the action of hydrogen fluoride, or of hydro flu os tannous acid on stannous 
oxide. 0* Unverdorben added a soln. of ammonium fluoride to one of stannous 
chloride, and found that lamellar plates of stannous fluoride were precipitated. 
J. J. Berzelius also obtained opaque prisms of the salt, which, according to 
J. G. G. de Marignac, belong to the monoclinic system, and have axial ratios 
a : 6 : c=2-7204 :1 :1-4078, and 0=109° 24'. The salt, has an acid taste. 
J. J. Berzelius said that when exposed to air, the salt is transformed into stannic 
oxyfluoride, SnOF 2 . J. L. Gay Lusaac and L. J. Thcnard said it is easily soluble 
in water ; and 0. Unverdorben, in an aq. Boln. of potassium hydroxide. According 
to L. R. W. McCay, when hydrogen sulphide is passed into a soln. of stannous fluoride 
containing free acid, stannous sulphide is formed in the presence of much free 
sodium acetate ; stannic fluoride under similar conditions gives no precipitate. 
E. Fri'my said that an excess of hydrofluoric acid and stannous oxide react, forming 
hydrofluostannous acid, H 2 SnF 4 , or 2HF.SnF a . According to R. Wagner, a 
soln. of stannous hydroxide in one of ammonium hydrofluoride furnishes crystals 
of ammonium fluostannite, (NH 4 ) 2 SnF 4 .2H 2 0 ; and with potassium hydrofluoride, 
crystals of potassium fluostannite, K 2 SnF 4 .2SnF«.H. 2 0, are formed. 

Accordmg to J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard, 2 when a soln. of stannic 
oxide in hydrofluoric acid is evaporated, an insoluble basic fluoride is formed ; and, 
according to J. J. Berzelius, when the soln. of stannic oxide in hydrofluoric acid is 
boiled, it coagulates like the white of an egg. H. Moissan said that at low temp., 
tin is not attacked by fluorine, but at 100°, white stannic fluoride is formed with 
incandescence. 0. Ruff and W. Plato prepared stannic fluoride, SnF 4 , by adding 
Btannic chlorideto anhydrous hydrofluoric acid, when a vigorous reaction occurs. The 
mixture was allowed to stand over-night in a vessel cooled by ice, and at room temp, 
for 4 hrs. It was then kept at 100° for a couple of days or until no more hydrogen 
chloride was given off. The temp, of the mixture was kept between 130° and 
220°, to drive off stannic chloride. The residue haa the composition SnCl 4 ,SnF 4 , 
and it decomposes at a Ted heat with the evolution of stannic chloride. At 750°, 
the stannic fluoride sublimes. Thirty grams of stannic chloride gave 17 grins, of 
the fluoride. According to O. Ruff and W. Plato, stannic fluoride forms a snow- 
white crystalline mass of sp. gr. 4-780, and b.p. 705°. The salt is very hygroscopic, 
and dissolves in water with a hissing noise. When the soln. is boiled, or allowed 
to stand for some days, it deposits hydrated stannic oxide. N. H. Furman found 
Btannic fluoride is more resistant than stannic chloride towards hydrolysis. The 
presence of hydrofluoric acid and of alkali fluorides hinders the precipitation of 
tin by hydrogen sulphide. J. J. Berzelius said that it reacts with silicon tetra- 
fluoride, forming the complex SiF 4 .SnF 4 , silicon tin octofluoride. 0. Ruff and 
0. Albert found that it reacts with silicon livdrotrichloride at 200°, forming tin 
tetrachloride and silicon hydrotrifluoridc, SiIIF 3 . 

J. C. G. de Marignac showed that it forms a number of complex fluostannates 
isomorphoufl with the corresponding fluosilicates and fluotitanates, being salts of 
the hypothetical hydrofluostannic acid, H 2 SnF 6 . R. D. Hall and E. F. Smith 
found that when dissolved in sulphuric acid, the fluostannates do not react with 
morphine, codeine, rcsorcine, etc., like the fluotitanates. J. C. G. de Marignac 
prepared ammonium fluostannates, (NII 4 ) 2 SnF 0 , by treating ammonium Btannate 
with hydrofluoric acid; but it is much easier to make the salt by the action of 
ammonium fluoride or sulphate on silver or lead fluostannate. The salt seldom 
forms good crystals. The crystals belong to the trigonal system and have the 
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axial ratio a : c~~ 1 : 0*8062. The birefringence is negative. By adding ammonia 
and hydrofluoric acid to a soln. of the normal fluostannate, tetrammonium octo- 
fluostannate, 4NH 4 F.SnF 4 , is formed. This salt loses ammonium fluoride below 
100 u ; and the soln. does not effervesce with ammonium carbonate. J. C. G. de 
Marignac made lithium fluostannate, Li 2 SnF fl .211^0, by the action of hydrofluoric 
acid on lithium stannate. The inonoclinic prisms have the axial ratios a : b : c 
r 1*235:1 : 2160, and /8—11B 0 O'. He obtained normal sodium fluostannate, 
Na 2 SuF 6 , as a crystalline crust by evaporating a soln. of the alkali stannate 
neutralized with hydrofluoric acid. The salt is probably isomorphous with the 
fluotitanate, 100 parts of water dissolve about 5-5 parts of salt at 20°. J. C. G. de 
Marignac made potassium fluostannate, K^SuFq.H^O, in an analogous way, the 
white crystalline plates resembling talc. These inonoclinic crystals—the a-salt — 
have the axial ratios a : 6 : c—0*9924 : 1 : 1*0520, and /S—98° 42'. H. Tbpsoe 
gave 8*053 for the sp. gr.; 100 parts of water at 18° dissolve 0-7 parts of salt, and 
100 parts of boiling water, 43*9 parts of salt. At the same time, rhombic octa¬ 
hedral crystals—the /3-salt —having the same composition are formed; 100 parts 
of water dissolve 3*7 parts of salt at 1S°, and 100 parts of boiling water, 33-3 parts 
of salt. If the a-salt be digested at a gentle beat with insufficient water for com¬ 
plete soln,, and preferably in the presence of a few drops of hydrofluoric acid, it 
passes into the /3-salt. The latter is the stable form. The /3-salt crystallizes 
unchanged on evaporating the soln. at a gentle heat; but if a little potassium 
hydroxide is present, the a-salt is formed. According to F. Emic-li, the /3-salt is 
obtained by mixing soln. of 27 grins, of stannic chloride in 270 c.c. of water and of 
57 gnus, of potassium fluoride in 170 c.c. of water. The dry crystals do not attack 
glass. J. C. G. de Marignac said the salt loses all its water at a little over 100°, 
and that it melts at a red heat wii h t he loss of hydrogen fluoride. He also obtained 
inonoclinic prisms of potassium hydrohexalluostannate, 3 KF.SjiF 4 .TIF, or 
K 2 SjlF c .KHF 2 , with the axial ratios a:b: c-0*6277 :1 : 0*4928, and j8=93° O'. 
They lose very little weight at 100° ; at 2. ! 30°~300° J 5*40 per cent, is lost. The 

soln. effervesces with ammonium carbonate, but no precipitate is formed until the 

solo, is quite neutralized. A. Skrabel and J. Gruber prepared rubidium fluo- 
stannate, Rb 2 SnF 0 , by adding a soln, of the carbonate to a soln. of stannic acid 
in 40 per cent, hydrofluoric acid, and allowing the salt to crystallize. The hexagonal 
plates are optically negative and uniaxial; they made caesium fluostannate, 
Csj8nF 0 , in a similar manner. The hexagonal plates are optically uniaxial and 
negative. 

J. C. G. de Marignac made blue, monoclinic, prismatic crystals of copper 
fluostannate, CuSnF ft .4II 2 0, with axial ratios a : b : c=--0*7535 :1:0*5591, and 
0—104 u 10'. The crystals of the corresponding silver fluostannate, Ag 2 SnF 0 .4H«O, 
are so deliquescent that crystallographic data were not obtained. He made 
calcium fluostannate, CaSnF 6 .2H 2 0, by treating calcium stannate with hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, or potassium fluostannate with calcium chloride, and evaporating the 
soln. at a gentle heat. The badly formed crystals belong to the monoclinic system 
having the axial ratios a : b : c —1*236 : 1 : — , /3--=110 u 54/. The crystals are not 
altered at 100“, but lose water and hydrogen fluoride at a higher temp., forming a 
mixture of stannic oxide and calcium fluoride. The corresponding strontium 
fluostannate, SrSnF 0 .2H 2 O, forms small monoclinic crystals with the axial ratios 
® : h : c—-1*22:1;—, and /B —111° 9'. They are isomorphous with the corre¬ 
sponding fluosilicate ; they do not lose water at 100°, but are decomposed at a 
higher temp. At 18°, 100 parts of water dissolve 18*2 parts of salt. Small crystals 
of anhydrous barium fluostannate, BaSnF # , were obtained in an analogous manner ; 
they resemble barium fluosilicate. If a dil. aq. soln. of the anhydrous salt be 
slowly cooled, or spontaneously evaporated, plates of the trihydrate , BaSnF a .3H 2 0, 
are formed, resembling boric acid. F. Enrich obtained the salt by mixing aq. soln. 
of stannic chloride and barium fluoride. According to J. C. G. de Marignac, the 
inonoclinic crystals have the axial ratios a : b : c—0*739 :1: 0*834, and jB—105° 30'. 
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At 18°, 100 parts of water dissolve 5*6 parts of salt. F. Enrich said the crystalline 
salt attacks glass. 

J. C. G. de Marignac obtained trigonal crystals of magnesium fluostannate, 
MgSnF fl .6H 2 0, which were stable in air. The corresponding crystals of zinc 
fluostannate, ZnSnF e .6H 2 0, had the axial ratio a : c— 1 :0-5190, and a=112° 7\ 
The cleavage was perfect. B. Gossner gave 2-445 for the sp. gr., and he measured 
the sp. gr. of mixtures with the isomorphous molybdenato-fluoride, ZnMo 02 F 4 . 6 H 2 0 . 
When heated, the salt loses water and hydrofluoric acid. Trigonal crystals of 
cadmium fluostannate, CdSnF B .GH 2 0, wore obtained in an analogous manner. 
The trigonal crystals of manganese fluostannate, MnSnF 0 .6H 2 O l obtained in an 
analogous way, have the axial ratio a : c=l ; 0-5161, and a=lll° 12'. They 
gradually effloresce in air. The corresponding nickel fluostannate, NiSnF e .6H 2 0, 
forms trigonal crystals with the axial ratio a : c=l : 0-5245, and a=112° 14'. By 
treating lead stannate with hydrofluoric acid, J. C. G. de Marignac obtained thin 
4- ot 8-sided plates of lead fluostannate, PbSnF 6 .3H 2 0, corresponding 
with the barium salt. The monoclinic prisms have the axial ratios a : b : c 
=0-7485 :1 : 0-8549, and £=104° 18'. 
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§ 16. The Stannous Chlorides 

Tin furnishes two types of chloride corresponding with the oxides—stannous 
chloride, SnCl 2 , and stannic chloride, SnCl 4 . Each of these forms hydrates, and 
hydrochlorides. The two chlorides were not clearly distinguished until B. Pelletier’s 1 
investigation : Sur plusiers proprietes du muriate d'Stain, in 1792. The so-called 
tin trichloride obtained by J. N. von Fuchs, and J. J. Berzelius, by dissolving tin 
sesquioxide in hydrochloric acid, is probably a mixture of stannous and stannic 
chlorides. Anhydrous stannous chloride, SnCl 2 , was formerly called butter vj 
tin , and it was made by gradually heating tin or tin amalgam with mercurous or 
mercuric chloride, when the mercury volatilizes ; it was also made by heating tin 
in a stream of hydrogen chloride : Sn+2HCl=--SnCl 2 +H 2 ; and A. Ditto 2 made 
it by heating stannous sulphide under similar conditions : SnS-|-2HCl=SnCl 2 +H 2 8. 
According to J. Kelley and E. F. Smith, the continued action of the hydrogen 
chloride in the cold completely converts stannous sulphide into chloride without 
any volatilization. It is, however, impossible to separate stannous and stannic 
sulphides by this method, as heat is necessary to drive out the Btannic Balt, and 
this causes a partial volatilization of the stannous salt. Stannous chloride can 
be made by heating the dihydrated SnCl 2 .2H 2 0 in a closed vessel, gradually 
to redness ; the anhydrous chloride distils over after the water has been expelled. 
H. Capitainc gently heated the dihydrate in a capacious crucible until frothing 
ceased. The molten mass remaining was poured into a small crucible and the 
cold mass coarsely powdered and heated in a glass retort. The first fraction which 
distils over is stannous chloride, and the last fraction may contain iron chloride, 
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and requires a second distillation to free it from that impurity. T. Rondelli heated 
the ore with carbonaceous matter and chlorine; with carbon monoxide and 
chlorine or hydrogen chloride; or with carbonyl chloride. 

If a soln. of tin in warm hydrochloric acid, or if a soln. of stannous chloride in 
dil. hydrochloric acid be evaporated and cooled, crystals of dihydrated stannous 
chloride, SnCl 2 .2II 2 0, also called tin salty are formed. C. Nollner, and E. B^rard 
described the preparation on a large Beale in copper or Btoneware vessels. 
A. Scheurer-Kcstner described the preparation of the salt from a soln. of stannous 
hydroxide or sulphide in hydrochloric acid. The dihydrate waB analyzed by 
J. C. G. de Marignac, F. Penny, and T. H. Henry. The analysis of commercial 
tin salt was discussed by W. Minor, and F. Dietze. A. Ditto reported that small 
crystals of monohydrated stannous chloride, SnCl 2 .H 2 0, are formed by the action 
of hydrogen chloride on crystals of the dihydiate, and afterwards fusing and 
cooling the product. A. Scheurer-Kestncr said that tetrahydrated stannous 
chloride, SnCl 2 .4H 2 0, is formed when a mol of stannous hydroxide is dissolved 
in a mol of stannic chloride of sp. gr. 1-8, and the soln. cooled in ice-water ; if more 
stannous hydroxide is used, the dihydrate is produced. C. T. Gerlach could 
not make the tetrahydratc. 

The physical properties of the stannous chlorides. —Anhydrous stannous chloride 
appears as a white or greyish-white translucent mass with a conchoidal fracture ; 
and when cooled after fusion, C. M. Marx found that it becomes syrupy and then 
solidifies. According to A. E. Nordenskjold, the sublimed crystals are colourless 
and belong to the rhombic system, with axial ratios a : b ; c= 0*7366 : 1 : 1*0680. 
The. crystals of the dihydrate are transparent colourless prisms, which were found 
by J. C. G. de Marignac to belong to the inonoclinic system, and to have the axial 
ratios a : b : c=1-2888 : 1 : 1*2452, and jB=114° 58'. The anhydrous salt was 
analyzed by J. Davy, and V. and C. Meyer ; and the dihydiate by J. 0. G. Marignac, 
F. Penny, and T. II. Henry. J. J. Berzelius’ analysis made the dihydrate a mono- 
hydrate, and E. Turner’s, a trihydrate. 

F. Penny found the specific gravity of the dihydrate to be 2-710 at 15-5°, and 
F. W. Clarke, 2*634 at 24 3 . According to A. Michel and L. Kraft, the sp. gr. of a 
sat. aq. soln. at 15° is 1*827, and C. T. Gerlach found the sp. gr. of soln. containing 
o> per cent, of SnCl 2 .2H 2 0, at 15°. 

w . . 2 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 76 

Sp.gr,, , 1-013 1*008 1*144 1-230 1*330 1*446 1-582 1-745 1-B40 

W. Biltz and E. Birk gave 3\952 for the sp. gr. of fused stannous chloride at 25°/4°, 
and 47-98 for the mol. vol. W. Klemrn and W. Biltz gave for the sp, gr., I), of 
the molten chloride at 0°, 2>=3‘394—0*00120(0—245°) between 278° and 556°; 
and for the vol., v, at 9° when v m is the vol. atthem.p., O‘OOO3G(0—245}; 

the mol. vol. at the m.p. is 55 9 and at 25°, 48*00. R. Lorenz and W. Iierz gave 
3*367 for the sp. gr. and 56*31 for the mol. vol. at the m.p. F. Ephraim studied the 
vol. contraction attending the formation of the tin halides ; and I. I. Saslawsky 
found 0*98 for the ratio of the mol. vol. to the sum of the at. vol. of the constituents. 
S. Motylewsky found the diop-weight of stannous chloride to be 111 mgrais. when 
that of water at 0° is 100 mgrms. The vapour density of stannous chloride was 
found by R. Rieth to be variable ; V. and 0. Meyer gave 12*96 at 6l9 D -697° when 
referred to air, and this agrees with the formula Sn 2 Cl 4 ; T. Carnelley said the 
temp, at which vap. density was made was hero too close to the b.p., and other 
observations by V. Meyer and H. Ziiblin, and II. Biltz and V. Meyer gave : 

— 030 ® 078 ° 000 " 750 " 700 ° 118 " 

Vap. density . . 8-85 8-57 8*49 B-2B 7*7 7*08 

This makeB it probable that Sn 2 Cl 4 does not represent the mol. state of the vap., 
although the numbers are a little high for the normal SnCL mol. A. Werner found 
from the tawing of the b.p. of pyridine, the mol. wt. in that solvent is 202-89, and 
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in ethyl sulphide, 176—the calculated value for SnCl 2 is 189. J. Schroder and 
H. Steiner found the mol. wt. is half the normal value with very dil. soln. of stannous 
chloride in boiling methyl acetate. N. Castoro found the mol. wt. is normal for 
SnCU during the freezing of soln. in urethane. 

According to R. Lorenz and W. Herz, the coeff. of thermal expansion, a, of the 
molten salt is 0-000319 ; and the relation a T m —0-166 is in lino with that for related 
chlorides. According to W. D. Bancroft and II, B. Weiser, stannous chloride is 
decomposed in the bunsen flame furnishing a deposit of metallic tin. A. Juliusberger 
measured the vapour pressure, J) mm., of stannous chloride ; and C. G. Maier found : 

372-7° 447-8° 40C)‘4 a 530-2° 503*1“ 596 0- 617-5° 633-9° D410" 

10-2 66-4 110 6 205‘3 346 9 £376 706-3 882 0 072 4 

According to J. Davy, anhydrous stannous chloride boils at a red heat with partial 
decomposition; T. Carnelley and W. Williams gave 617°-628° for the boiling point; 
H. Biltz and V. Meyer, 606 1°; C. G. Maier, 622*8°; F. Freyer and V. Meyer, 
606°; T. Karantassis, 245°; J. McCrae, 603-25°; and A. Helfenstein, 606 c . 
T. H. Henry found that the dihydrate loses water over sulphuric acid in vacuo. 
A. Vogel found that when the anhydrous chloride is strongly heated, stannic 
chloride is given off, then stannous chloride, and a black mass remains which 
dissolves in hydrochloric acid, forming stannous chloride and hydrogen; when the 
hydrated salt is heated it gives off water and hydrogen chloride, and a little chlorine ; 
while an oxychloride remains. If air be excluded, the salt can bo dehydrated 
with but little hydrolysis. C. T. Gerlach found a sat. aq. soln. boils at 121*7°. 
J. A. Muller calculated the degree of polymerization in the critiral state to be 1-404. 
L. Gractz gave 250° for the melting point of stannous chloride; O. Menge, 245°; 
G. Hermann, 247*2° ; and J. Kendall and co-workers, 246-8° ; while F. Fenny 
gave 37'7° to 40-5° for the dihydrate. II. V. Regnault found the heat of vaporiza¬ 
tion of stannous chloride to be 46*84 Cals, C. G. Maier gave for the mol. heat of 
vaporization, 21,100 cals, at 622-8° and at 371-4°. H. V. Regnault found the specific 
heat between 20° and 99° to be 0-10162. J. Thomsen found the heat of formation, 
(Sn,2HC] BBB )=36*4 Cals., and (Sn,C'I 2 )=80*7D Cals, with solid stannous chloride ; 
(SnCl 2 ,211 2 0)=5-72 Cals, at 18° ; and for the heat of solution, 8nCl 2 .2H 2 0+Aq. l 
53-7 Cals., and (SnCl 2 ,Aq.)~-350 Cals. T. II. Henry found that the dissolu¬ 
tion of the dihydrate in 100 c.c. of water lowers the temp, from 14-4 U to —2*8°. 
W. Biltz and W. Fischer found the heat of sola, of stannous chloride in one per 
cent, hydrochloric acid to be 0*9 Cal. G. F. Drossbach investigated the ultra-red 
absorption spectrum ; and W. Jevons, the band spectrum. J. O. Perrine found 
no fluorescence in the ultra-violet rays. S. W. Young measured the electrical 
conductivity of hydrochloric acid soln. of stannous chloride. L. Graetz gave for the 
electrical conductivity of stannous chloride k } referred to mercury—1 : 

140° 100° 100“ 200° 240° 250° 260° 300° 350° 

kx 10® 6 12-5 60 360 6500 6650 7600 9600 10320 

W. Klemm and W. Biltz gave 0*002 to 0'014 mho for the conductivity of the 
solid chloride between 222° and 244°; and for the molten chloride, 0'89 mho at 
263°; 112, at 302°; 118, at 314°; 142, at 353°; and 1*72,4411°; and the mol. 
conductivity, /x, at 0° is ^x=43'8-f-O’35O(0—245). Contrasted with stannic 
chloride, the electrical conductivity of stannous chloride is very high; and 
G. yon Hevesy noted in general a marked change in the b.p. and conductivity 
when an element changes its valency. K. F. Ochs measured the oxidation potential 
of hydrochloric acid soln. of stannous chloride. G. Tammann studied the 
electrode potential of magnesium, manganese, aluminium, thallium, zinc, cadmium, 
lead, and iron in contact with fused stannous chloride. S. Meyer found the 
magnetic susceptibility of stannous chloride to be —0-334x 10"“® per gram, 
or —'0*055 x H) -0 per mol., or — 0-29 XlO -6 mass units at 18° ; and G. Quincke, 
—0*07 X10 - ® mass units. 
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The solubility of anhydrous stannous chloride in water is high, and the dihydra te 
is formed ; the dihydrate is also readily dissolved by water. According to It. Engel, 
100 parts of water at 0° dissolve 83-9 parts of stannous chloride, while A. Michel 
and L. Kraft found that at 15°, 100 c.c. of a sat. soln. contain 133-3 grins, of SnCl 2 , 
anrl 49*4 grins, of water. It. Engel found that the solubility in water is diminished 
by the presence of a small proportion of hydrochloric acid , but increased by a large 
proportion ; II. Capitaine found the anhydrous salt is readily dissolved by alcohol ; 
and M. de Jong, by ether. According to A. Naumann, at 18°, a sat. soln. of stannous 
chloride in acetone contains 1*8 gTms. of acetone for every gram of stannous chloride, 
and the soln. has a Bp. gr. 1*6 at 18°. StannouB chloride is also soluble in pyridine, 
and acetic ether. A. Werner investigated the solubility in pyridine. Boiling 
methyl acetate was found by J. Schroder and 11. Steiner to dissolve 15*7 per cent, 
of stannous chloride. F. L. Shinn said the salt is insoluble in dhylamine. V. Meyer 
found the dihydrate is easily soluble in alcohol, and J. Thiele and O. Dirnrot, in 
glacial acetic acid. 0. Aschan found 100 grms. of 95 per cent, formic acid dissolve 
4-1 grms. of stannous chloride at 19°. S. von Laszczynsky found 100 parts of 
ethyl acetate dissolve 31*2 grms. of the dihj'drate at —2° ; 35'5 grms. at 22°; and 
73-4 grms. at 82°. 

The chemical properties ol the stannous chlorides. —F. de Carli studied the 
reduction of stannous chloride by hydrogen. H. Capitaine said that anhydrous 
stannous chloride is fairly stable in air ; only a little oxidation could be detected 
in 3 weeks, and the product was quite soluble in water. When heated to its b.p., 
a mixture of stannic and stannous chlorides is distilled over, and a yellow oxy¬ 
chloride remains ; H. Schulze also found that when stannous chloride is heated in 
oxygen, stannic chloride and oxide are formed. According to M. Bcrthelot, when 
stannous chloride and oxygen are heated in a sealed tube to 500°, the reaction can 
by symbolized SnCl 2 +0—SnOCl 2 +50’4 Cals. N. W. Fischer found that hydrated 
stannous chloride absorbs atm. oxygen and forms an oxychloride. If the aq. soln. 
be exposed to the air, the turbid soln. becomes clear, and acquires a yellow colour. 
The reaction is slower the more cone, the soln. H. Capitaine made observations 
on this subject, and J. W. Mallet said that a fairly cone. soln. of stannous chloride 
when kept over a year became turbid, and deposited a transparent gelatinous 
colloid of a yellowish colour, which, when washed, and dried at atm. temp,, had a 
composition corresponding with what he called chlorostannic acid, HO.SnO.Cl. To 
preserve the aq. soln. from oxidation, C. F. Mohr recommended keeping some tin 
immersed in the liquid ; or protecting it from air—say, by covering the liquor with 
a layer of petroleum ; or, according to II. Morgan, keeping it in an atm. of coal-gas. 
J. Lciwenthal found that an aq. soln. of stannous chloride was not oxidized when 
oxygen was passed through the liquid, or by a soln. of oxygen in water ; bat it was 
oxidized in the presence of a little potassium permanganate or dichromate. 
A. Scheurer-Kcstner showed that oxygen is absorbed by dil. soln. of stannous 
chloride, forming stannic chloride, and stannic acid ; but with cone. soln. oxygen 
is not absorbed. S. W. Young showed that the oxidation of aq. soln. of stannous 
chloride is promoted by caoutchouc, sulphur, ferrous sulphate, and cupric sulphate ; 
and retarded by manganous salts, some alkaloids, and potassium cyanide. The 
first stage of the process of oxidation involves the formation of stannic chloride, 
and this is then hydrolyzed, forming an oxychloride. Strongly alkaline soln. of 
stannous chloride are oxidized by atm. oxygen in a normal way without showing 
any signs of the activation of the oxygen. M. C. Boswell and J. V- Dickson found 
that fused sodium hydroxide oxidizes stannous chloride with the evolution of 
hydrogen. A. W. Francis measured the velocity of oxidation of stannous chloride. 
N. R. Dhar found that the oxidation of stannous chloride simultaneously induces 
the oxidation of soln. ot sodium arsenite, formate and oxalate; and that the 
oxidation of stannous salts by air is retarded by easily oxidizable substances like 
hydroquinone, sugars, glycerol, Bodium arsenite, and some organic substances. 
N. N. Mittra and N. R. Dhar found the oxidation of a soln. of stannous chloride 
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in air favours the simultaneous oxidation of ferrous ammonium sulphate, and is 
favoured by the simultaneous oxidation of sulphurous aoid. 

The solubility of stannous chloride in water, and the formation of hydrated 
stannous chlorides have been previously discussed. According to N. W. Fischer, 
when stannous chloride is dissolved in a little air-free water, the soln. remains clear, 
but becomes turbid when dil. owing to the formation of an oxychloride. The soln. 
remains clear in the presence of hydrochloric or tartaric acid, or ammonium chloride ; 
and N. W. Fischer showed that the aq. soln. is hydrolyzed when heated to 200° 
in a sealed tube, and a yellow flOccident oxychloride is produced. J. L, Proust 
reported stannous oxychloride to be formed by treating a soln. of stannous chloride 
with insufficient potash-lye for complete precipitation. J. Davy used a similar 
process, aud his analysis of the washed and dried product corresponded with 
stannous oxychloride, Sn0.SnCl2.3II 2 0, or Sn 2 0Cl 2 .3H 2 0. A. Ditte obtained 
crystals of what was regarded as the same salt, but with four mols of water, 
SngOC^AHoO, by treating the 3Sn0.SnCl 2 .6H 2 0 salt with a soln. of stannous 
chloride. According to J. Davy, this compound decomposes when heated, forming 
water, hydrochloric acid, stannous chloride and its hydrate, and stannous oxide. 
It fioths vigorously when treated with cone, nitric acid ; it gives off hydrogen 
chloride when treated with cone, sulphuric acid ; and it dissolves without effer¬ 
vescence, forming stannous salts when treated with hydrochloric, acetic, dil. nitric 
or dil. sulphuric acid. H. F. Keller found small acicular or tabular crystals of 
stannous oxychloride, SiwOCB, lining the cavities in some metal objects in the 
aboriginal cemetery, Hogtown Bayou, Florida. A. Ditte emphasized that in pre¬ 
paring stannous oxychloride by the hydrolysis of stannous chloride, the soln, 
should be protected from air. He reported that stannous tctraoxydichloride, 
4Sn0.SnCl 2 .6II 2 0, is produced as a gelatinous precipitate from an aq. soln. of 
stannous chloride; and when digested in an aq. soln. of stannous chloride, 
it furnishes a white crystalline powder of stannous trioxytetrachloride, 
3Sn0,2SnCl 2 .6H 2 0. This product is sparingly soluble in water, and readily soluble 
in dil. acids. All the stannous oxychlorides are decomposed by hot water, forming 
stannous oxide. According to C. M. Carson, stannous tetradecahydroxytetra- 
chloride, 2SnCl 2 .7Sn(OH) 2 , is the most basic of all the basic stannous chlorides. 
A slightly variable, crystalline material of approximately trihydrated stannous 
pentoxyhexachloride, 3SnCl 2 .5Sn0.3H 2 0, is the precipitate commonly formed by 
the action of boiling potassium hydroxide on an excess of stannous chloride, and 
there ia no compound of intermediate composition. The precipitates usually formed 
by the action of water on stannous chloride contain such a large proportion of stannic 
compound that the analyses are of no value in ascertaining the composition of the 
basic stannoua chlorides. 

According to M. Berthelot, chlorine converts stannous chloride into stannic 
chloride, SnCl 2 +Cl 2 =SnCl 4 ijq.+48‘8 Cals. ; and in aq. soln., SnC] 2aq .+Cl 1 > 
=SnCl 4aq .+72-78*2 Cals. A. Ladenberg found that with bromine, anhydrous 
stannous chloride forms the dichlorodibromide ; while in aq. soln., 8. W. Young 
and M. AdamB found that stannic salts are formed. A. W. Francis studied 
the speed of the reaction. C. Lenormand showed that iodine has no per¬ 
ceptible action at ordinary temp, on stannous chloride, but when the two 
substances are in contact, the stannous chloride gradually becomes pale red. 
V. Thomas showed that anhydrous stannous bromide decolorizes a soln. of 
iodine in carbon disulphide, and on evaporation a mixture of stannic iodide and 
iodine trichloride is formed, but no dichlorodiiodide is produced. In aq. soln., 
S. W. Young and M. Adams found that a mixture of iodine and stannous chloride 
furnishes mixed crystals of stannous chloride and iodide. M. C. Schuyten said 
that when iodine or bromine are triturated with a soln. of stannous chloride, the 
halogen is greedily absorbed, the mixture becomes turbid, and finally clear. For 
the solubility of stannous chloride in hydrochloric acid, vide supra. A. Ditte 
observed no formation of a stannous hydrochloride when hydrogen chloride is passed 
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over crystals of hydrated stannous chloride. According to R. Engel, when hydrogen 
chloride is passed into a sat. aq. soln, of stannous chloride in water, a part of the 
salt is at first precipitated, but later on is dissolved. If the soln. sat. with hydrogen 
chloride at 0° is cooled to —40°, crystals of trihydrated hydrotrichlorostaiUlOUS acid, 
HSnClg, arc formed. The salt melts at —27° to —28°. This acid furnishes tri- 
chlorostannites of the type MSnCl 3 . S. W. Young measured the electrical con¬ 
ductivity of soln. of stannous chloride in hydrochloric acid, and inferred that 
liydrotrichlorostannous acid, HSnCl 3 , and hydrotetrachlorostaimous acid, H 2 SnCl A , 
are formed. He also found that potassium chloride and potassium iodide have a 
marked tendency to form complexes with stannous chloride. J. C. G. dc Marignac 
obtained a series of tetrachlorostannites ; and A. B. Poggiale reported a scries of 
hexachlorostannites, but G. M. Richardson could not verify this result— vide infra. 
According to A. J. Balard, a soln. of stannous chloride reduces hypochlorous acid to 
chlorine. A. Naumann and co-workers found the oxidation of stannous chloride 
by a mixture of potassium chlorate is much accelerated by a trace of vanadic oxide. 
F. Jean showed that with antimony pentachloride, stannous chloride forms a 
mixture of stannic and antimonous chlorides. 

If a soln. of stannous chloride be boiled with sulphur, G. Vortmann and C. Pad- 
berg found that half the tin is precipitated as stannous sulphide, and half remains in 
soln. as stannic chloride. If much free hydrochloric acid be present, all the tin is 
converted into stannic chloride, and hydrogen sulphide is evolved— vide sulphur— 
and E. Trautmann said that a hydrochloric acid soln. of stannous chloride acts on 
sulphur or selenium, forming respectively hydrogen sulphide or selenide. St annous 
sulphide is precipitated when hydrogen sulphide is passed into a soln. of stannous 
chloride. E. Bering found that a soln. of stannous chloride becomes turbid when 
treated with sulphur dioxide, especially when heated, forming stannic chloride and 
sulphide : C)8nCl 2 +2S0 2 +8HCl=5SnCl4+SnS 2 +4H 2 0. M. M. P. Muir observed 
the separation of sulphur when a hot sobi. of stannous chloride is treated with 
sulphur dioxide. R. G. Durrant found that the result of the action of sulphur 
dioxide on stannous chloride depends on the relative proportions of the com¬ 
ponents of the reaction. The primary reaction is 3SnCL+6IICl+H 2 S0 3 
-■ 38nCl 4 -|-H 2 S+3H 2 0 > and this is accompanied by the three consecutive reactions : 
2H 8 B+H 2 B0 8 =3H 2 0+3B; 2HaS+BnCl 4 =SiiS 2 +4HCl; and H 2 S+SnCl 2 -Sn8 
+2HC1. Thero is a slight reversion of the oxidation process : SnC^+ILSO-j+HoO 
=SnCl 2 + 2 HCl+H 2 S 04 . For complete oxidation, the stannous chloride, sulphur 
dioxide, and hydrochloric acid must be approximately in the proportions 3 : 1‘55 : 6. 
The speed of the reaction in the presence of hydrochloric acid is bimolecnlar— vide 
sulphur dioxide. J. Girardin found that the dissolution of hydrated stannous 
chloride in hydrochloric acid containing a trace of sulphurous acid furnishes a 
yellow turbid liquid, which, when diluted with water, evolves a little hydrogen 
sulphide, and precipitates a brown mixture of stannic oxide and sulphide. N. S. von 
Fed or ofl showed that sulphides of other metals—copper, arsenic, antimony, bis¬ 
muth, and platinum—are formed when their salts are treated with hydrochloric 
acid soln. of stannous chloride and sulphur dioxide, while all the tin remains in 
soln, as stannic chloride. A. Vogel found that cone, sulphuric acid and a cold 
Koln. of stannous chloride produce only a little hydrogen chloride, a little stannic 
sulphate, stannic chloride, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, and free sulphur. 
R. G. Durrant said that the action of an excess of cone, sulphuric acid on hydrated 
stannic chloride takes place in three consecutive stages : (i) dehydration ; (ii) the 
liberation of hydrogen chloride between 20° and 90°; and (iii) the liberation of 
sulphur dioxide between 130° and 200° with the formation of stannic sulphate: 
BnS04+2H2804=Sn(S04) z +2H 2 0-l-S02- If water be present, a number of 
secondary reactions occur owing to the action of the sulphurous acid and the 
hydrogen chloride in soln. According to C. C. Persoz, a hot soln. of Btannoua 
chloride gives a precipitate of stannic sulphide when treated with trithionic acid. 

The behaviour of ammonia towards aq. soln. of stannous chloride is indicated 
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in connection with the analytical reactions of tin. F. Friedrichs found that stannous 
chloride forms a yellow compound of low solubility when treated with liquid 
ammonia; the soln. separates into two phases at 120°. C. C. Persoz found that warm 
stannous chloride absorbs gaseous ammonia, forming stannous amminochloride, 
SnClo.NHg. J. J. Berzelius added ammonia to a soln.of stannous chloride until the pre¬ 
cipitate first formed redissolved, and obtained crystals—supposed to be ammonium 
chlorostannite—by evaporating the soln. in vacuo. W. Biltz and W. Fischer found 
for the temp, at which the vap. press, is 100 mm., and for the heat of dissociation in 
Cals, per mol of NH 3i for stannous enne&mminochloride, SnCL.9NH 3 , —55°, and 
7-6 respectively; stannous tetramminochloride, SnCl 2 .4NH 3 , +15°, and 9-3. 
G. L. Clark examined the relative stability of these and the corresponding ammines 
of the other halides. H. Franzen and 0. von Mayer added hydrazine hydrate 
drop by drop to a clear alcoholic soln. of stannous chloride, separated the precipitate 
by suction; washed it with ulcohol, and ether, and the product, dried in vacuo, 
corresponded with stannous dihydrazmochloride, Sn(N 2 H 4 ) 2 Cl 2 . The compound 
is brownish-white ; insoluble in aq. ammonia, easily decomposed by water; and 
when heated decomposes explosively. 0. von Dumreicher found that at 100°, 
hydroxylamine is rapidly reduced to ammonia by stannous chloride. According 
to A. Scheurcr-K.estner, nitric acid acts on a soln. of stannous chloride, forming 
stannic chloride, -stannic acid, and red oxides of nitrogen. A. Naumann and co¬ 
workers found that the oxidation of stannous chloride by nitric acid is much acceler¬ 
ated by a trace of vanadic oxide. In the presence of hydrochloric acid, the nitric- 
acid is reduced to ammonia: 8SnCl 2 +18HCl+2H’N03=7SnCl 4 -h(NH 4 ) 2 SnCifl 
H-6H 2 0 ; and in the absence of hydrochloric acid, the nitric acid is reduced to nitric 
oxide: 6SnCL+4HN0 3 ^=3SnCl 4 -f3Sn0 2 +4N0+2H 2 0. E. Divers and T. llagu 
found that with dil. nitric acid in the presence of hydrochloric acid, stannous oxide 
furnishes hydroxylamine, etc.; and with nitric oxide, hydroxylamine, nitrogen, 
etc. F. Raschig said a cold cone. soln. of stannous chloride does not alter nitric 
acid ; and 0. von Dumreicher, that a cold soln. of stannous chloride reduces nitric 
acid, and nitric oxide to hydroxylamine ; while with a hot soln. ammonia is formed. 
M. Coblens and J. K. Bernstein found that a drop of ferrous sulphate soln. in one 
of stannous chloride reduces nitric acid to nitric oxide ; L. H. Milligan and 
G. R. Gillette obtained a 90 per cent, yield of hydroxylamine by the action of 
stannous chloride on nitric acid provided the temp, is kept low ; and M. Coblens 
and J. K. Bernstein obtained hydroxylamine when sodium nitrate or silver hypo- 
nitrite is added slowly to a soln. of stannous chloride. F. Raschig observed that 
nitric oxide is not reduced by a cold cone. soln. of stannous chloride and that an 
aq. soln. of nitrous acid furnishes nitious oxide, and the red oxides of nitrogen. 
O. von Dumreicher obtained a similar result, and found that nitrous oxide is not 
reduced by stannous chloride. H. Wolbling found that stannous chloride does not 
unite with nitrogen sulphide, N 4 S 4 , but reduces that compound to NSH. II. Schiff 
found arsenic oxide is reduced to arsenious oxide; and, according to P. Woulfc, 
to arsenic if it be digested for a long time in soln. of stannous chloride in hydro¬ 
chloric acid; and A. Bettendorf employed the reaction as distinguishing test for 
arsenic. M. de Jong used an ethereal soln. of stannous chloride as a test for 
arsenic. P. Woulfc also reduced antimonous oxide to antimony in a similar way. 
A. Vogel found bismuth nitrate is reduced by stannous chloride to black bismuth 
monoxide. 

. According to F. von Ktigelgen, a mixture of stannous chloride and calcium 
carbide can be inflamed with a match, and the reaction proceeds with incandescence 
and the production of pulverulent tin. H. Goldschmidt and E. Sunde showed that 
stannous chloride reduces many organic compounds— e.g. nitro-compounds to 
amides, etc. Reactions with organic compounds were also studied by 0. von Dum¬ 
reicher, F. Uty, P. Soltsien, G. Gimel, P. PfeifEer, H. Goldschmidt and co-workers, 
etc. B. Kohnlein found that propyl iodide readily reacts with stannous chloride. 

In the general case, tin is precipitated from Boln. by the more electropositive 
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metals in the electrochemical series—1. 16, 2. Tin can be precipitated from soln. 
of stannous salts by many metals— e.g, magnesium, zinc, cadmium, aluminium, etc. 
II. Mouraour found that with magnesium powder there is a brisk evolution of 
hydrogen when tin is precipitated from soln. of stannous chloride. N. W. Fischer 
found that iron precipitates tin from soln. of stannous chloride, but not from boiling 
soln.; II. Schulze said that the soln. must be neutral; and J. Thiele, that electro¬ 
lytic iron gives the best result, for iron which has been heated to redness does not 
precipitate the tin. A. M. Pleischel found that lead precipitates tin quantitatively 
from soln. of stannous chloride or nitrate. The reaction Pb + SnCl 2 ^>Sn | Pb01 2 
was studied by R. Lorenz and M. Marinheirner. H. Reinsch found that copper 
precipitates tin as greyish-black powder from a soln. strongly acid with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, especially in the presence of air and from boiling soln. 

The behaviour of stannous chloride towards alkali hydroxides, and alkali carbon¬ 
ates is indicated in connection with the analytical reactions of tin, and the action 
of water on this chloride. E. Lens,sen showed that in the presence of tartaric acid, 
soln. of stannous chloride remain clear when treated with sodium hydroxide or 
carbonate. The oxidation of stannous chloride by fusion with sodium hydroxide is 
supposed by M. C. Roswell and J. V. Dickson to be due to the decomposition of the 
water, and the escape of hydrogen. When stannous chloride is heated with 
sodium nitrate or potassium chlorate, H. Schulze found that stannic chloride 
and oxide are formed. R. Brunner found that potassium chlorate energetically 
oxidizes stannous to stannic chloride. In general, stannous chloride acts as a strong 
reducing agent, and it is itself simultaneously oxidized to stannic chloride. Accord¬ 
ing to R. E. Liesegang, the oxidation of the stannous salts is accelerated by exposure 
to light—stannous bromide is quite sensitive to light, while stannous chloride is 
but slightly affected. Many salts arc reduced to a lower stage of oxidation or to 
the metal. Thus, chromic acid is reduced to a chromic salt; and, according to 
II. Schiff, tungstic acid, and molydic acid form the blue lower oxides. T. Warynsky 
and M. Mdivani showed that vanadium pentoxide is quantitatively reduced to 
the tetroxide, V 2 0 4 . J. N. von Fuchs studied the reduction of manganic salts by 
stannous chloride. A. V. Harcourt showed that the greater the amount of water 
employed in the soln. of a given amount of stannous chloride, the greater the amount 
of a standard soln. of potassium permanganate required for the titration. If 
air-free water be employed this phenomenon is not observed. The same amount 
of permanganate is required, however much water be employed. It was hence 
inferred that the oxygen dissolved in the water as well as the permanganate oxidizes 
the stannous salt; but oxygen dissolved in water has no perceptible action on the 
stannous salt alone. Air can oxidize the stannous chloride only simultaneously 
with the permanganate. W. Ostwald called such reactions coupled reactions. 
Cupric oxide and cupric salts arc reduced to cuprous chloride ; the reaction was 
studied by G. Viard. According to A. Vogel, mercuric oxide, mercuric chloride, 
and mercuric cyanide arc reduced to mercurous chloride ; and mercurous chloride, 
in turn, is reduced to mercury. The reaction: SnCl 2 +2HgCl 2 =SnCl 4 -f2Hg01, 
was studied by N. A. Tananaeff. A. Lottermoser found that when a dil. soln. 
of mercurous nitrate is treated with a soln. of stannous chloride containing but a 
trace of free hydrochloric acid, colloidal mercury is formed. With silver salts, 
metallic silver is precipitated ; according to A. Ditto, the reaction is very sensitive 
for a purple precipitate is produced by silver nitrate when only 0-001 grm. of 
stannous chloride is contained in a litre of water. When a gold salt is added to a 
soln. of stannous chloride, purple of Cassius is precipitated. A. Vogel found that 
red or brown lead dioxide is reduced to lead chloride ; while M. dc Jong found that 
lead sulphate is dissolved by a hydrochloric acid soln. of stannous chloride. 
J- N. von Fuchs, J. Lowenthal, L. V. Pissarjewsky, and L. Blum studied the reduc¬ 
tion qf ferric salts to ferrous salts by stannous oxide or chloride. L. Kahlenberg 
indicated that the reaction between stannous and ferric chlorides is biinolecular; 
while A. A. Noyes represented it as termolecular: 2 FeCl 3 +SnCl 2 =SnCl 4 + 2 FeCl af 
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or dx/dl—kia-x)(b— x) 2 , where a represents the initial cone, of the stannous 
chloride, and b that of ferric chloride ; x represents the amount of substance 
changed in the time t ; and k the affinity constant dependent on cone., temp., 
etc. In the presence of acid, the reaction appears to approximate to the bimo- 
lecular reaction of L. Kahlenberg. According to F. L. Kortright, the ferric 
chloride is hydrolyzed in soln., and only the non-liydrolyzed portion takes part 
in the reaction. The effect of neutral salts on the reaction was investigated by 
W. F. Timofeeff and co-workers. S. W. Young studied the oxidation of stannous 
chloride by various reagents. 

Complex salts of stannous chloride. —J. L. Proust, and J. J. Berzelius, found on 
evaporating a soln. of tin-filings in one of ammonium chloride, whereby ammonia 
and hydrogen are evolved, crystals of a salt which, according to the analyses of 
J. Apjohn, is ammonium tetr&chlorostannite, (NH 4 ) 2 SnCl 4 .H 2 0, are obtained; but 
the analyses of C. F. Rammelsberg, and G. M. Richardson make it a dihydrate, 
(NH 4 )oSnCl 4 .2ILO. The last-named said that the salt is easily obtained by 
cryst allization f rom a soln. of the component salts. The rhombic bipyrami dal 
crystals have the axial ratios a : b : c=0-6789 :1 : 0*7522. A, Johnson gave 
0-67686 :1 : 0*74525 ; and he considered this salt to be isomorphous with the 
corresponding ammonium tetrachloromercumte, (Nil 4 ) 2 1I gCl 4 . ]1 2 0. L. Playfair 
and J. P. Joule gave 2-104 for the sp. gr. at 3*9°, and A, Johnsen, 2-11. According 
to C, F. Rammelsberg, the octahedral crystals reported by J. Apjohn were not this 
salt, but the corresponding stannate. G. M. Richardson reported that ammonium 
trichlorostannite, NH 4 SnCl 3 .H 2 0, crystallizes from a soln. of ammonium chloride 
mixed with a large excess of stannous chloride. E. Rimbach and lv. Fleck made 
this salt by mixing equimolar proportions of soln. of the component salts, allowing 
the solid phase to separate, saturating with the same mixture while hot, and allow¬ 
ing to cool. The needle-like crystals readily lose their water. The solubility, 
$, in grains of anhydrous salt in 100 grms. of soln. is given by $.—57*374+0-35980, 
between 16° and 81°. E. Rimbach and K. Fleck made mono- and di-liydrated 
ammonium tetraehlorostannite, (NH 4 ) 2 SnCl 4 . The solubility, $, in grams of 
anhydrous salt per 100 grms. of soln. is $—27*479+0-58160, between 1-6° and 
79-0°. G. M. Richardson could not prepare ammonium hexachlorostannite, 
(NII 4 ) 4 SnCl 6 .3H 2 0, reported by A. B. Poggiale to be formed from a soln. of stannous 
chloride mixed with an excess of ammonium chloride, but E. Rimbach and K. Fleck 
obtained the monohydrated salt. Stannous amminochloride has been previously 
described. T. Curtius and F. Schrader evaporated an aq. soln. containing eq. 
proportions of hydrazine and stannous chlorides and obtained a syrupy mass 
which when crystallized from absolute alcohol furnished white tabular crystals of 
hydrazine trichlorostannite, (N 2 H 5 )SnCl a . The crystals are not hygroscopic; 
they melt at 105°, and the m.p. is lowered when the tetraehlorostannite is present, 
The two salts can be separated by fractional crystallization. The salt iB easily 
soluble in water, and less soluble in alcohol. The residue obtained by extracting 
with a small proportion of alcohol the syrupy liquid obtained in preparing the 
preceding salt consists mainly of colourless crystals of hydrazine tetraehlorostannite, 
(N 2 H B )2Sn01 4 . This salt is hygroscopic; it melts at 55°-G0°; and is sparingly 
soluble in absolute alcohol. Stannous hydrazine chloride, Snf^H^C^, has been 
previously described. J. G. F. Druce, and P. Pfeiffer studied the complex salts 
with organic bases. 

I. Remsen and G. M. Richardson, 3 and E. Rimbach and K. Fleck prepared 
white hair-like crystals of potassium trichlorostannite, KSnCl a .H 2 0, by evaporating 
a soln. of potassium chloride mixed with a large excess of stannous chloride. The 
crystals are stable in air ; they do not lose water when confined over cone, sulpburio 
acid, but they do so when heated to 100° ; and at a higher temp., both water and 
hydrogen chloride are evolved. E. Rimbach and K. Fleck represented the solubility, 
S, in grams of anhydrous salt per 100 grms. of Boln., by $=23*186+0*830630, 
between 3-2° and 71°, According to I. Remsen and G. M. Richardson, the salt 
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is soluble in hot hydrochloric acid, or in a soln. of potassium chloride, and the 
evaporation of these soln. furnishes crystals of potassium tetr&chlorostannite, 
K 2 Sn.Cl4.2H 2 0. According to C. F. Raniinelsbcrg, J. A. St-reng, and J. C. G. de 
Marignac, the crystals have only one mol of water. According to I. Remsen and 
G. M. Richardson, the dihydratc is produced from a mixture of the component 
salts in nearly equal proportions or with an excess of potassium chloride. 
E. Rimbach and K. Fleck made the mono- and di-hydrates, and they found that the 
solubility, S, in gramB of anhydrous salt per 100 gnus, of soln. is $=26-705+0*48290, 
between 35-6° and 77*3°. The white crystals belong to the rhombic system, and 
have the axial ratios a : b : c—0-6852 : 1 : 0*7586. L. Playfair and, J. P. Joule 
gave 2-514 for the sp. gr. They are stable, in air, and crystallize unchanged from 
aq. soln., but L. Peetz said that salt is partially decomposed in aq. soln. The 
crystals melt when heated, and lose water and hydrogen chloride ; they are more 
stable than stannous chloride when heated, and at a red heat some stannous chloride 
is volatilized. J. Remsen and G. M. Richardson made crystals of the monohydrate 
by rapidly cooling a soln. of the salt in hot hydrochloric acid. A. B. Poggiale 
reported potassium hexachlorostannilc, K 4 Sn(+.‘jILO, from a mixed soln. of the 
component salts. E. Rimbach and K. Fleck said the salt is monohydxated. 
E. II. Ducloux prepared csesium trichlorostannite, CsSnClg. 

G. Hermann showed that the fusion curves of mixtures of stannous and cuprous 
chlorides form a simple V, with the eutectic at 172° and 77-5 per cent. SnCL, Fig. 69. 
I. Remsen and G. M. Richardson could not confirm this. L. Peetz could not obtain 



Fig. 07.—Fusion Curvo of the Fig. 08.—Fusion Curve of the 
System : CaCl 3 »SnCl,. System : MgCL ^SnCl 2 . 


calcium chlorostannite by melting a mixture of the component chlorides at a red heat; 
and 0. Menge found that the thermal diagram of calcium and stannous chlorides 
showed a continuous series of mixed crystals with no evidence of chemical com- 
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Fig. 70.—Fusion Curves 
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Fig. 71.—Fusion Curves 
of the System : 
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bination. Fig. 67. A. B. Poggiale reported needle-like crystals of strontium tetra- 
chlorostannite, SrSnCl 4 .4H 2 0, to be formed by evaporating a soln. of the component 
salts ; and prismatic crystals of barium tetrachlorostannite, BaSnCi 4 .4H.»0, were 
made in a similar way. 0. Menge found no evidence of the formation of magnesium 

chhrostannile on the fusion curve of the component 
salts, Fig. 08 ; there is a continuous series of mixed 
crystals. G. Hermann measured the fusion curves 
of zinc and stannous chlorides which have a simple 
V-eutectic at 171°, and 64 per cent. SnCl 2 , Fig. 70; 
and cadmium and stannous chlorides , with a simple 
V-eutectic at 229°, and 90 per cent. SnCl 2 , Fig. 71. 
J. Kendall and co-workers found that with mixtures 
of stannous and aluminium chlorides there is a two- 
liquid layer with between 1-5 and 14*3 per cent, 
of stannous chloride in equilibrium with the solid 
phase zAlClg.i/SnClg at 192\ There are the com¬ 
pounds aluminium octochlorostannite, 2AlCl 3 .SnCI 2) 
melting at 209-3°; and aluminium pentachloro- 
stannite, AlCl 3 .SnCI 2 , melting at 158-5°. Accord¬ 
ing to E. Korreng, fused mixtures of thallous and 
stannous chlorides furnish tliallous pentachlorostannite, Tl 3 SnCl 5 , melting at 
310°, and thallous trichlorostannite, TlSnCl 3j melting at 241°. The f.p. curves 
are shown in Fig. 72. C. D. Braun made cobalt hexamminochlorostannite, 
2rCo(NH 3 ) 6 ]Cl 3 .3SnCl 2 -8(or 10)H 2 O, by the action of stannic chloride on cobalt 
hexamminochloride. Vide the stannous chloroplatinites. 
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$ 17. The Stannic Chlorides 

In 1605, A. Libavius 1 described a fuming liquid which he called liquor argenti 
vivi sublimati or spirit us argenti vivi sublimati ; he obtained it by distillation from 
xl mixture of tin or tin amalgam and mercuric chloride. The liquid was afterwards 
called spiritus fumans Libavii . According to H. Peters, the preparation of the 
liquor from tin amalgam and mercuric chloride was described in a circular of the 
Niirnberg Museum nearly 300 years before A. Libavius’ time. R. Boyle thus 
described its preparation: 

If from good Cornish tin, you warily distil an equal or double woight of Venetian sub¬ 
limate, into a very large receiver, very well luted on to the retort, you will obtain a spirituous 
liquor, which, as soon as the free air comes to touch it, will, before very long, send up 
abundance of white exhalations in the form of thick smoak. 

The composition of the liquid was shown by J. L. Proust, J. J. Berzelius, and 
J. Davy to correspond with stannic chloride, or tin tetrachloride, SnCl 4 . Chlorine 
unites directly with heated tin ; the reaction is attended by the development of 
much heat and light, and the formation of stannic chloride. Tin-foil catches 
fire after being in the gas a little while and burns with the emission of red sparks, 
and the formation of stannic chloride ; and R. Cowper 2 found that tin-foil is 
attacked by chlorine which lias been so thoroughly dried that it does not attack 
sodium. R. Lorenz also based a method of preparing stannic chloride on the 
reaction between chlorine and tin at ordinary temp. 

The most suitable apparatus is a wide tube closed at one end, 15 to 0 cm. wide, and 7fi 
to 100 cm. long, fitted with a condenser anil a tube, by means of which dry chlorine can 
be passed to the bottom of the vessel, where it bubbles through a litllo tin tetrachloride. 
The tube is filled nearly to the top with granulated tin. lV to 2 kgnns. of the tetra¬ 
chloride are easily prepared in about one hour. The product boils at lit 0 . 

H. J. Taverne, and P. S. Brallicr used a modification of this process ; and 
E. A. Sperry made stannic chloride on a large scale by the. action of dry chlorine 
on tin contained in a cast-iron vessel. Liquid chlorine was found by E. Beckmann 
and P. Geib to dissolve tin, forming the tetrachloride. W. Coldridge purified 
stannic chloride prepared by the chlorine process by allowing it to stand 
over granulated tin for some days, and fractionally distilling the product. 
P. Heermann used a similar process. E. Kotzur purified impure material 
by distilling it in a stream of hydrogen chloride at as low a press, as possible. 
The tetrachloride is also formed by the action of chlorine on stannous chloride 
at ordinary temp. J. Davy heated a cone. aq. soln, of stannous chloride with 
cone, sulphuric acid and obtained stannic chloride; and by the rectification of 
Btannic chloride with sulphuric acid, the iron can be removed when present as an 
impurity. As indicated above, stannic chloride is formed when a mixture of tin 
and mercuric chloride is heated; R. Schneider said that when a mixture 
of sulphur or selenium and stannous chloride is heated, some stannic chloride 
is produced ; and if an aq. Boln. of stannous chloride is heated with sulphur, 
G. Vortmann and C. Pad berg obtained some stannic chloride. J, von Kraskowitz 
made this compound by distilling from a mixture of sodium chloride and stannic 
sulphate. K. Heumann and P. Kdchlin obtained stannic chloride by the action 
of chlorosulphonic acid on tin, Sri ~|-4Ii(JlS0 3 —SnCl 4 -|~ 2SO a +2H 2 S0 4 ; but with 
sulphuryl chloride, SO^Ch, and tin only a small proportion of stannic chloride is 
formed. H. Goldschmidt found that phosphorus pentachioride converted tin 
into the tetrachloride. 

C. Matignon and F. Bourion converted stannic oxide into the chloride, by 
passing chlorine mixed with the vap. of sulphur chloride, SC1 2 , over the heated 
oxide. B. H. Jacobson used chlorine mixed with a little bromine. A. Michaelia 
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formed a mixture of stannous and stannic chlorides by the action of phosphorus 
trichloride on stannic oxide at 160°; 6. Rauter, by the action of silicon tetra¬ 
chloride on stannic oxide at 350°-360°; C. W. Watts and C. A. Bell, and C. Renz, 
by the action of carbon tetrachloride vap. on red-hot stannic oxide ; C. Renz, by 
the action of chloroform on stannic oxide ; and J. Kelley and E. F. Smith, by 
the action of hydrogen chloride on heated stannic sulphide. L. Czimatis obtained 
stannic chloride on a large scale by heating a mixture of Htannic oxide and magne¬ 
sium or calcium chloride ; F. Meilly, by dissolving stannic hydroxide in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and heating the product with magnesium chloride, magnesia, and 
sand. 

In 1770, J. F. Demachy 3 found that when liquor finnans ex slanno is treated 
with a little water, it forms a crystalline mass called butter of tin . The union of 
stannic chloride with water is attended by the development of much heat- Accord¬ 
ing to G. T. Gerlach, when equimolar proportions of stannic chloride and water 
are, mixed, two thirds of tlie chloride remains unchanged, and trihydrated stannic 
chloride, 8 uC 1 4 .3H 2 0, is formed. W. T. Casselmann prepared crystals of this same 
hydrate by exposing stannic chloride to moist air ; A. Seheurer-Kestner, by oxi¬ 
dizing stannous chloride with nitric acid, potassium chlorate, or chromic acid, 
and evaporating the liquid for crystallization, or by evaporating a soln. of stannic 
hydroxide in an aq. soln. of stannic chloride; and T. Sclieerer, by passing moist 
chlorine over warm tin and stannic chloride. W. Meyerhoffer gave G4°-83° as 
the limiting range of temp, for the existence of the triliydrate. A. Scheurer- 
lvestner reported the formation of dihydrated stannic chloride, SnCl 4 .2H 2 0, by 
drying the trihydrate ; and B. Lewy, by drying the pentahydrate over \sulphuric 
acid in vacuo. G. T. Gerlach, however, was unable to prepare the dihydrate by 
the action of water on stannic chloride ; and W. Meyerhoffer observed no evidence 
of its formation in his work on the hydrates of stannic chloride. G. T. Gerlach 
made tetrahydrated stannic chloride, SnCl 4 .4H 2 0, by mixing four mols of water 
with one mol of stannic chloride ; W. Meyerhoffer said that the limits of existence 
of this hydrate are between 56° and 63 d . In 178?), P. A. Adet reported the formation 
of a crystalline mass of pentahydrated stannic chloride, SnCl 4 .51LO, by mixing 
22 parts of stannic chloride with 7 parts of water. This hydrate is the easiest 
to prepare, and it is commercially known as oxymuriale of tin , being used in the 
textile industries ; and, according to M. Taufflieb, as a preservative for anatomical 
specimens. W. Meyerhoffer gave 19°-56° for the limiting range of temp, within 
which the pentahydrate exists. B. Lewy obtained it by evaporating a soln. of 
stannic chloride in water II. Rose, by saturating a soln. of stannous chloride 
with water; R. Bronncr, and M. Rossler, by oxidizing a hydrochloric acid soln. of 
stannous chloride with nitric acid or potassium chlorate, and evaporating for 
crystallization ; and J. Bellucci and N. Parravano, by keeping the hydrochloride, 
SnCl 4 .2HC1.6H 2 0, for several days over alkali hydroxide at ordinary temp, and 
under reduced press. G. T. Gerlach made octohydrated stannic chloride, 
SnCl 4 .8H 2 0, by crystallizing an aq. soln. of stannic chloride at a low temp. 
C. Nollner regarded the product as enneahydrated stannic chloride* SnCl 4 .9H 2 0. 
W. Meyerhoffer gave 19° as the upper limit of temp, at which the octolmlrate can 
exist. No tin-chloroform, SnHCl s , has been made. According to J. Beckmann, 
the Dutch alchemist C. Drebbel discovered in 1630 that a soln. of tin in aqua 
regia with cochineal furnishes a permanent scarlet dye. 

The physical properties of the st anni c chloride. —Stannic chloride is a colour¬ 
less fuming liquid, and below —33°, it furnishes white crystals. The trihydrate 
furnishes monoclinic crystals which were examined by W. T. Casselmann; * the 
tetrahydxate was found by G. T. Gerlach to form opaque crystals; and the 
pentahydrate, monoclinic crystals, J. I. Pierre gave 2 2671 for the specific 
gravity of stannic chloride at 0°; G. T. Gerlach, 2-234 at 5°; P. Heermann, 2-26 ; 
A. Stiefelhagen, 2*279 at 16-2° ; and T. E. Thorpe, 2-27875 at 0°, 2 2328 at 20°, and 
B97813 at 1 :4°. I. I. Saslawsky found the ratio of the mol. vol. to the sum of 
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tlie at. vol. of the constituent elements to be 1-40; and he calculated the density, 

D, from the critical density, 7)^=0-7419 D=D k (i-]~2‘13'\/TjT 0 ). R. Lorenz and 
\V. Herz inado observations of the sp. vol. F. Schuster gave 1184 atms. for the 
internal pressure of the liquid; W. Herz studied this subject. J. I. Pierre gave 
0-00129977 for the coefL of cubical expansion between 0° and 100° ; and for 
the vol., v , assumed by a vol. v 0 when raised to 0° between —19-1° and 
112-6°, r=i’ 0 (l +0*00113280+O-O fi 9170 2 +O-O g 757980 3 ), whilst T. E. Thorpe gave 
u=iu 0 (l+0-00116O50+O-O fl 6461670 2 +O-O g 772710 3 ); and for the specific volume, 
131-07. When stannic chloride is mixed with water, there is a marked contrac¬ 
tion ; and G. T. Gerlach gave for the sp. gr. of aq. soln. at 15°: 

finCl 4 .10 20 30 40 50 60 70 100 per cent. 

Sp.gr. . 1 082 1 174 1-279 1-404 1-556 1-743 1-94.3 2-234 

For the sp. gr. of soln. with different proportions of the pcntaliydrate, at 15°, ho 
also gave: 

SnClf.SHjO . 1 10 15 20 40 60 80 95 per cent. 

Sp.gr. . . 1-006 1-0593 1*0905 1-1236 1-2755 1-4684 1 7271 1-0881 

A table of observations on this subject was also compiled by F. Heermanii; he 
also said that when the octohydrate is melted, the liquid has a sp. gr. 1*836 at 17*3°. 

E. Rabinowitsch, O. Masson, and J. A. Groshaus compared the mol. vol. and 
b.p. of the family of tetrachlorides. J. B. A. Dumas found that the vapour 
density at 124° is 9-18 when the value calculated for SnCl 4 is 9-04; and 
II. V. Kegnault found a litre of the vap. under standard conditions weighs; 11*931 I 
grins. S. Young gave for the vapour pressure, p mm., at temp, below the b.p. : 

-10° 0° 10° 20® 40° 60® 80" J00" 120® 

p . 2-78 5-53 10-33 18-59 60-82 122-2 256-7 496 0 895-4 

and for the temp, above the b.p. up to near the critical temp.: 

130" 150 e 200“ 250" 280® 810° BID'35 

pxl0-*. . 1-171 1-895 5-145 11-514 17-454 25 079 28-079 

H. von Jiiptner, and R. Lorenz and W. Herz studied this subject. J. B. A. Dumas 
gave 120 CI at 767 mm. for the boiling point ; J. I. Pierre, 115*4° at 753 mm.; 
T. Andrews, 112-5° at 752 mm. ; J. Bongartz and A. Classen, 120° ; W. Coldridge, 
112 0 ; G. Neumann, 1I3*5°-114° ; A. Haagen, 112° at 755 mm. ; J. Kendall and 
co-workers, 114° at 760 mm.; F. W. Schmidt, 117° at 708-5 mm.; E. Beckmann 
and P. Geib, 114-5° ; P. Walden, 114° at 757 mm.; P. A. Bond and H. T. Beach, 
112-1° at 750 mm.; and T. E. Thorpe, 113-89° at 760 mm, S. Young gave 
0*000121 (760—p) (273+0) for the correction to be added to the observed b.p. 0, 
at the barometric press, p corrected to 0°. N, de Kolossowsky gave G’515 to 0 65 
for the ebulliscopic constant. S. Young gave 318-7° for the critical temperature ; 
28,080 mm. for the critical pressure ; 0-732-0-743 for the critical density cal¬ 
culated from the formula of li. 0. Herzog; and 1-347 for the critical volume. 
Observations were also made by P. Walden, F. Schuster, E. Mathias, and 
G. Rudorf. E. E. Walker found the association factor at the critical point to 
he 1-011. W. Herz studied the relations of the critical constants, and of the 
co-volume. 

-A. Besson said that stannic chloride is still liquid at —29°, and at the freezing 
point, —33°, it forms a white crystalline solid if free chlorine be absent, but if 
chlorine be present, the f.p. is lower. J. Kendall and co-workers gave —30-2° 
for the f.p., and W. M. Latimer gave —331° for the melting point ; A. Besson, 
—33°; and P. A. Bond and H. T. Beach, —32*7°. W. H. Latimer found the 
heat of fusion at the m.p. to be 8-42 cals, per gram. A. Hantzsch and H. Carlsohn 
found that the m.p. of the halides of silicon, titanium, germanium, and tin can bo 
calculated from the empirical relation: m.p. of halide=(m.p. of n -valent element 
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4-wXin.p. of halogen)/(n4-l). He therefore inferred that the atoms can be little 
changed by union to form molecules; and inference which directly contradicts 
the deformation theory of K. Fajans and G. Joos. J. E. Mills and P. K. Smith, 
and E. Aries calculated values for the internal heat of vaporization at different 
temp. T. Andrews gave 30-5 cals, for the latent heat of vaporization per gram, 
or 253-5 cals, per litre; D. L. Hammick, 32-6 cala.; W. Herz, 21-49 cals.; and 
H. V. Regnault gave 46-838 Cals, per kilogram for the total heat of vaporization 
from 0° to the temp, of vaporization. According to W. Meycrhoffer, if the tri¬ 
hydrate be heated above 83° it forms two non-misciblc liquids—the one is a sola, 
of stannic chloride sat. with water, and the other, a soln. of water sat. with stannio 
chloride. G. T. Gerlach gave about 60° for the m.p. of the pentahydrate. 
VI. V. Regnault gave for the specific heat of the vapour of stannic chloride 0-0939 
for equal weights and 0-8416 for equal vok.; for the liquid between 14° and 98°, 
0-1476 ; and for the aq. soln. between 10° and 15°, 0-1402. W. M. Latimer gave 
for the sp. ht. C p per mob wt. --5 (when the * refers to the liquid state) : 

— 184° -178° —Ill'S 41 — 72T* 0 -4:V7“ -61* 21“ 

Cp . . 4-59 47-3 6-89 G 32 6 02 7*50* 7 SG* 

T. Andrews gave for the heat of formation of stannic chloride, (Sn,2Cl 2 )—-127*0 
Cals. ; M. Berthelot, 129-8 Cals.; and J. Thomsen, 127-25 Cals. M. Bcrthelot 
gave (SnCL aq .,Clo) — 77-0 Cals. ; and J. Thomsen, 76-03 Cals. The last-named gave 
for the oxidation SiiCL.2HCl aq . to SnCl 4 .Aq., 65-7 Cals., and 29-92 Cals, for the heat 
of solution of st annic chloride in water. G. T. Morgan and co workers found the 
heat, of soln. of stannic chloride in 200 parts of carbon tetrachloride to be 0‘87 
Cab W. Herz gave 2-66 for the chemical constant. 

A. Haugen found for the index of refraction of stannic chloride at 20°, 1-5070 
for the H a -line ; 1-5225 for the H^-line ; and 1-5318 for the Hy-linc ; while the 
refraction equivalent (p. a —1)/D— 0-2271. J. IT. Gladstone gave for the index of 
refraction 1-512 for A—0*589/x, and 1-503 for A~~0-759/x. \V. J. Pope gave 86-5 
for the refraction cq. of the SnCl fl -radicle. J. IT. Gladstone made some observa¬ 
tions on the index of refraction of stannic chloride, and A. Stiefelhagen found for 
rays of wave length A—-263, .394, and 768/i/z, the indices of refraction fi —1 *678, 
1*54720, and 1*50689 respectively, and [i-~ 1-63524+0-60045A(A 2 —180*38) -1 . 
F. F. Martens gave 1-544 for A—6-434/u; 1-530 for A— =0*486/*; and 1*523 for 
A=0-535/x. AV. Herz, and II. H. Marvin discussed the optical dispersion, etc. 
E. Bichat found that the vap. of stannic chloride rotates the plane of polarization 
of light. C. Sheard and 0. S. Morris measured the emission spectrum of stannic 
chloride between 5800 and'4400. 

L. Bleekrode found that stannic chloride is a very poor conductor of electricity ; 
and W. Coldridge Baid that both at ordinary temp, and at the b.p. the electrical 
conductivity is nil or very small, the resistance at 112° being more than 1600 
megohms; the liquid becomes a conductor if alcohol or hydrogen chloride is 
added, but not with chloroform, hydrogen sulphide, or chlorine. G. von Hevcsy 
said it iB as bad a conductor as benzene. As W. Madelung said, the salt 
is non-ionized. According to W. von Kowalewsky, the conductivity of stannic 
chlorides and of the liquid hydrates up to the enneahydrate is negligibly small. 
In dil. soln., the salt is hydrolyzed : SnCl 4 +4H 2 0^4H01-f Sn(OH) 4 ; and some 
hydrochlorostaiinw acid , H^SnCl^, appears to be formed. The low velocity of the 
hydrolysis proves that few ions are present in the soln. The electrical conductivity 
increases with time ; and equilibrium is attained before the hydrolysis is complete. 
The degree of hydrolysis is diminished by raising the temp. An excess of CT-ions 
hinders the hydrolysis, and the conductivity of a soln. of stannic chloride and 
hydrochloric acid may be less than that of the acid alone, owing, presumably, to 
the formation of a complex acid. The tendency of the tetrachlorides of tin, tita¬ 
nium, and silicon decreases in this order ; and the same remark applies to the 
tendency to form complex salts. W. Foster, and A. Heydweiller made observa- 
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lions on this subject. Stannic acid separates from soln. of stannic chloride between 
O-OliV- and 0*5JV-soln.; above and below these limits, the soln. remains clear. 
F. Kohlrausch traced the change in the conductivity with time, and it becomes 
leas Tapid aa hydrolysis proceeds. Light has no hydrolyzing influence. The rate 
of hydrolysis increases at higher temp. The differences in the results with platinic 
and stannic chlorides show that these two salts are essentially different in type. 
The increase in the conductivity k per degree, dkjdl, is: 

Cone. . 0 001# 0-01# 0-02# 0-5# # 2N 6N 17-7# 

At 16° — — — 0-0163 0-0163 0-0168 — — 

At 22° . 0 0163 0-0162 0-0102 — 0 0160 0-01G7 0-0225 0-0636 

W. Dittenbergcr and R. Dietz observed that in the electrolysis of aq. soln. of stannic 
chloride, some tin is deposited at the cathode, but this is due to secondary reactions 
since it is improbable that the salt is resolved into Sn •' and 4CT-ions. P. Walden 
found that the conductivity of soln. of stannic chloride in liquid sulphur dioxide 
is very small, but is raised considerably by the addition of triphcnylmethylchloride ; 

D. Helbig and G. Fausti showed that soln. in liquid hydrogen chloride conduct 
like liquid hydrogen chloride alone ; and W. von Kowalewsky showed that when 
a soln. of stannic chloride in a sat. soln. of sodium chloride is dil. with water, the 
sp. conductivity increases to a certain point with dilution. H. Schlundt gave 3-2 
for the dielectric constant at 22°; and J. II. Mathews gave 2-0. The latter also 
gave 3-15 for the dielectric constant of a soln. of stannic chloride sat. with hydrogen 
chloride. W. Herz discussed the relation to the critical temp. G. Quincke gave 
—0-18 x 10""* mass units for the magnetic susceptibility of stannic chloride. 

The stannic oxychlorides. —If a mixture of the vapours of stannic chloride 
and water be passed through a red-hot tube, crystalline stannic oxide is formed 
(y.t?.). The hydrolysis of the aq. soln. has been traced by the electrical conductivity 
of the soln. (i q.v .). The aq. Boln. is produced by the soln. of stannic chloride in 
water ; of tin in aqua regia ; of a-stannic acid in hydrochloric acid ; or by the oxida¬ 
tion of a soln. of stannous chloride. H. Rose & showed that the Boln. of stannic 
chloride in water gradually changes, and the change depends on the temp, and cone, 
of the soln. A cone. soln. is stable, while a dil. soln. deposits stannic acid ; and, 
according to W. T. Casselmann, a very dil. soln. deposits stannic acid in the cold. 
C. E. Carstanjen observed that the hydrolysis of the aq. soln. is favoured by 
the presence of the Bulphatcs of the alkalies, alkaline earths, ammonium, and 
aluminium. J. de la Puente directed attention to the possibility of a complete series 
of compounds, H 2 SnCl fl , H 2 Sn(0H)Cl B , . . . H 2 Sn(OH) fl . J. Lowentlial showed 
that the older an aq. soln. of stannic chloride, the greater the quantity required 
to unite with potassium ferrocyanide ; the change is faster the more dil. the soln.; 
and it is hindered when tartaric acid is present. R. Lorenz supposed that with 
the ageing of the soln., the proportion of tin-ions gradually decreases, and 

E. H. Loomis showed that the mol. depression of the f.p. is greater than corre¬ 
sponds with ionization into five ions Sn ,, ‘* and 4Cr ; and he assumed that the soln. 
contained ^SnCI*. W. 0. de Coninck, and P. Geiseler showed that charcoal 
accelerates the separation of stannic acid or an oxychloride from the aq. soln. 
L. Vignon regarded the soln. of stannic chloride in water as a mixture of stannic 
hydroxide and aq. hydrochloric acid; and at ordinary temp., the product is 
partially polymerized and a- and /3-stannic acids are formed. If an excess of 
potassium hydroxide be added to the soln. of stannic chloride, the clear liquid 
becomes turbid in a few hours owing to the formation of a polystannate, 
K 2 Sn n 0 2il .(n—1)H 2 0. According to E. Biron, when a-stannic acid undergoes 
change, it yields an uninterrupted series of varieties of /J-stannic acid, differing as 
regards their degree of condensation, which becomes greater as the temp, rises. 
The action of hydrochloric acid on these various jS-stannic acids gives rise to oxy¬ 
chlorides which have an indefinite composition and contain a larger or smaller 
proportion of chlorine according as the condensation of the jS-acid i s small or great. 
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The reverse reactions, by which the oxychlorides are converted into a derivative 
of the a-acid, namely, Btannic chloride, proceed the more readily the less the con¬ 
densation. W. Smirnoff showed that when the tri-, tetra-, and penta-hydrates of 
stannic chloride are shaken up with xylene at various temp, between 60° and 111 0 , 
the value Ci/C 2 gradually changes, where Ci denotes the percentage of the chloride 
in water, and C 2 , the percentage in xylene. With the pentahydrate, the ratio 
falls from 504*4 at 66° to 59-3 at 111°; with the tetrahydrate, the ratio falls from 
453 at 66° to 12-9 at 111° ; and with the trihydrate, the ratio is independent of 
temp. It is assumed that the hydrates are readily dissociated into their com¬ 
ponents, that only free stannic chloride is soluble in xylene, and that the degree 
of dissociation of the hydrate increases with rising temp, and diminishing content 
of water ; even at 66°, the trihydrate is completely dissociated. 

As in the case of the stannic acids there arc two views as to the nature 
of the chlorides of the stannic acids. The work of J. M. van Bemmelen, and 
0. Jorgensen shows that the first action of hydrochloric acid on the stannic acids 
is an absorption process. The products of definite composition obtained by 
R. Engel, and A. Kleinschmidt were the result of using stannic acid of practically 
the same degree of condensation, and absorption products of similar composition 
were obtained. F. Musculus, H. Kiihl, and R. Zsigmondy consider that tx-stannic 
acid passes into soln. on treatment with dil. or cone, hydrochloric acid, the /0-acid 
u: considered to be insoluble, although D. B. Dott held the contrary view. Accord¬ 
ing to W. Mecklcnburgh, once the /8-acid is formed it can furnish a soln. only by 
peptization with cone, hydrochloric acid for a definite time, followed by dilution. 
G. E. Collins and J. K. Wood obtained Btable sols by the direct action of dil. 
hydrochloric acid on /8-stannic acid, provided the action bo continued for a longer 
time. They showed that the first of the reactions between hydrochloric acid and 
stannic acid is probably simple absorption ; and other things being constant, 
the amount of hydrochloric acid adsorbed by a given weight of stannic acid will 
depend on the surface exposed by the particles of the latter ; and this will be 
smaller with a sample of /S-stannic acid than with one of the a-acid. In agreement 
therewith a larger weight of the /3-acid than of a-acid is needed to adsorb a given 
weight of hydrochloric acid. The adsorption may be followed by a chemical 
reaction between adsorbent and some of the adsorbed acid owing to the neutra¬ 
lization of the latter by some of the basic affinities of the original stannic hydroxide 
still possessed by the condensed acid ; this will result in the formation of a certain 
amount of salt on the surface of the particle. Such a salt would be capable of 
ionization, and would then yield a complex positive ion and chloride ion. It will 
depend primarily on the cone, of hydrochloric acid still remaining in soln. whether 
or not this ionization actually occurs ; the salt and the acid give rise to a common 
ion, and in view of this fact and the small solubility product which the salt will 
have, at any rate in the caBe of a highly condensed stannic acid, a small cone, of 
acid will be sufficient to repress almost entirely the ionization of the salt. If 
the ionization of the salt is not prevented, the complex particles will acquire a 
positive charge, and it will depend on the ratio between its mass and the charge 
it carries, whether or not a particle can separate itself from adjacent ones and thus 
acquire a greater degree of dispersion. Owing to the greater degree of condensation 
and therefore the greater mass and smaller adsorptive power of the /8-stannic acid, 
it follows that this variety will not be so readily peptized as the a-acid. The latter 
modification will the more easily be brought into a state of true soln.; with an 
acid of /9-character, however, it may easily arise that the ratio of mass to charge 
is of such dimensions that the particle is not raised to the potential which will 
enable it to lead a separate existence, in which case the substance will not peptize 
but will remain in the condition of a gel. Conversely, soIb of /8-stannic acid will 
be more readily coagulated than sols of the a-modification, as the particles in the 
former sol are, for a given charge, less dispersed than those in the latter sol; this 
is in agreement with the observations of W. Mecklenburgh. Another kind of 
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reaction may occur, for, continued G. E. Collins and J. K. Wood, the more the 
character of the acid approaches that of the/J-acid, the greater iB the extent to which 
salt formation between acidic and basic stannic hydroxide has taken place. If a 
highly condensed stannic acid, therefore, be in the presence of hydrochloric acid, 
there will be a tendency for this salt-like complex to be decomposed by the stronger 
acid, and by this reaction there will be formed a less condensed stannic acid. This 
decomposition or reversal of the a-jS change will, for a given preparation, take place 
to a greater degree the higher the cone, of the hydrochloric acid, the longer the time 
of contact, and the more elevated the temp. This view is supported by the observa¬ 
tions of C. T. Barfoed, F. Musculus, and W. Mecklenburgh. The formation of a less 
condensed acid results in an increase in the surface area of the particles, thus 
changing the adsorptive power and chemical afhnity, which, in turn, changes the 
amount of hydrochloric acid remaining in soId., and in the degree of dispersion of 
the stannic acid. Hence, G. E. Collins and J. K. Wood concluded that a degree of 
condensation of the stannic acid is eventually arrived at, which is in equilibrium 
with the free hydrochloric acid and with the substance which has been dispersed, 
bo that no further peptization or coagulation takes place. Such a state of equili¬ 
brium is attained only after the lapse of a very considerable time, for certain of 
the reactions involved are taking place in a solid medium. During the period of 
attainment of this equilibrium, the liquid manifests continual change of composi¬ 
tion, and the amount of tin existing in true and in colloidal soln. iB continually 
changing. 

According to W. T. Casselmann, when a soln. of stannous chloride is treated 
with chlorine, and evaporated, hydrogen chloride is evolved ; and after several 
evaporations from aq. soln., the soluble product has the composition, SnOCL, 
stannyl chloride, or tin oxydichloride. A. Scheurer-Kestner obtained it by 
oxidizing a soln. of stannous chloride with nitric acid in the presence of an excess 
of hydrochloric acid, or by means of chromic acid. J. M. Ordway used potassium 
chlorate as the oxidizing agent. A. Scheurer-Kestner also obtained the salt from 
a filtered soln. of stannic hydroxide in a not too dil. soln. of stannic chloride. 
M. Berthelot obtained it by heating stannous chloride and oxygen in a sealed tube 
at 500° : SnCl 2 T-O=SnOCl2+50*4 Cals. ; and by heating stannous oxide and 
chlorine : SnO+Cl 2 —SnOClo+62-2 Cals. J. W. Mallet reported stamiyl hydroxy- 
chloride, SnO(OH)Cl, to be formed when a cone. aq. soln, of stannous chloride is 
kept for a couple of years in an incompletely stoppered glass bottle. It decomposes 
when heated, forming hydrogen chloride and stannic oxide ; sodium hydroxide 
precipitates stannic hydroxide ; and with ammonia it forms stannyl ammonium 
chloride, SnO(ONH 4 )Cl. P. Pfeiffer reported tin hydroxytrichloride, Sn(0H)Cl ;j> 
to be formed by the hydrolysis of stannic chloride, for if a 50 per cent. soln. of 
stannic chloride, freshly prepared by dissolving the salt in water externally cooled 
by ice, is shaken with ether and the ethereal soli, dried and evaporated, 29 per cent, 
of the salt is obtained as the hydroxy trichloride, SnCls.OHj^OjEtgO. Only traces 
of this are obtained from stannic chloride soln. which have been prepared some 
hours before extraction. On soln. in ether and precipitation with light petroleum, 
it forms colourless, deliquescent crystals melting and decomposing at 160°, and 
decomposing when dissolved in water. 

J. J. Berzelius obtained a jS-stamuc chloride corresponding with the j8-stannic 
acid which is formed by the action of nitric acid on tin. When this compound is 
boiled with hydrochloric acid, the stannic acid does not dissolve, but it takes 
up some hydrochloric acid, forming a yellow mass which can be dried on filter- 
paper. The product is soluble in water, but the soln. coagulates when boiled 
it gives a precipitate with cone, hydrochloric acid, and the precipitate dissolves 
in water after the acid has been removed. When distilled, hydrochloric acid 
is evolved, then hydrogen chloride mixed with a little stannic chloride, and 
stannic oxide remains. According to C. T, Barfoed, the aq. soln. contains the eq. 
of 8HCl-|-9Sn0 2 . 
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R. Weber reported tin hexoxytetrachloride , Sn 4 0|Cl 4 .5H 2 0, to bo formed by evaporating 
a hydrochloric acid soln. of stannic acid ; the product is soluble in a small proportion of 
water but is precipitated when more water is added. Ho also reported tin octoxytcira- 
chloride^ Sii 4 O b C1|.7H s O ( to be precipitated by adding cone, hydrochloric acid to a hydro¬ 
chloric acid soln. of stannic acid. There is nothing to establish those products as chemical 
individuals. 

According to R. Engel, when 40() grms. of air-dried j8-stamiic acid, obtained by 
the action of nitric acid of Bp. gr. 1-3- 1*4, on tin, are digested in 100 c.c. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, of sp. gr. 118, for 15 mins., the gummy mass diluted with water, and 
the filtered soln, treated with an equal vol. of hydrochloric acid, a white amorphous 
precipitate is formed which settles very Blowly. The precipitate, after washing 
with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1-18, and dilution with its own vol. of water, can 
be dried first on porous tiles, and afterwards in vacuo over sulphuric acid and 
potassium hydroxide. The composition corresponds with jB-stannic dichloride, 
Sn 5 0 9 Cl 2 41L0, analogous with j8-stannic acid, Sn 5 0 !) (0H) 2 .41I i ,0. According to 
Jv Biron’s analysis, the product has twice this amount of chlorine. R. Engel 
reported this chloride to form a translucent deliquescent mass which dissolves in a 
small proportion of water or alcohol. The cone. aq. soln. can be diluted with water 
if a small proportion of hydrochloric acid lias been added previously ; an excess of 
hydrochloric add gives a precipitate. The addition of water to the soln. without 
acid gives a gelatinous precipitate of /3-stannic acid which, after being washed 
and dried, will recombine with hydrochloric acid to form the original compound. 

According to R. Engel, when a soln. of jS-stannio dichloride in dih hydrochloric acid 
is healed to 100° for some time, it rapidly acquires the property of giving a precipitate 
with dil. sulphuric acid which is characteristic of J. J. Berzelius’ /3-stannic chloride. No 
compound of definite composition could bo isolated from the soln., but the composition 
of the solute approximates to that of j8-st-nnnyl chloride. R. Engel found that although 
parastAnnie acid is insoluble in hydrochloric acid, combination occurs, and, when dried, 
the resulting parastannic dichloride, Sn r ,0 B Cl 2 .2H ? O, dissolves in a small proportion of water, 
but with an excess of water furnishes a precipitate of parastannic acid. The opalescent 
soln. in water gives a precipitate with sulphuric acid, and is slowly precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide. 

U. TscliBrnrmk obtained a soln. of ^-stannic acid in a hot hydrochloric acid soln. of 
stannous chloride. When the brownish yellow 7 liquid was cooled it furnished yellow 
lustrous plates difficult to obtain free from the mother-liquor. Thu composition approxi¬ 
mated (SnO) 4 Cl 7 .r>H 2 O f Mtatmyl hcptachloridc, and it was considered to bo a Htrmnoxtnnnix 
or stcinnomc chloride because it gives reactions characteristic of stannous chloride and 
/’-stannic chloride. The salt is readily soluble in water and in alcohol, but it cannot be 
crystallized from the former without decomposition. 


F. de Carii 6 studied the reducing action of hydrogen on stannic chloride. The 
action of water has just been discussed. A. Besson showed that stannic chloride 
at a low temp, absorbs large quantities of chlorine, with a considerable increase 
in vol., and a lowering of the f.p. W. Billz and E. Meincckc found the f.p. curve 
of mixtures of chlorine and stannic chloride to have a 
eutectic at —106° and 80 at. per cent, of chlorine as indicated ——— 

in Fig. 73. There is no evidence of the existence of complex - 50 “—- - 

salts. According to J. Girardin, sulphur may be crystallized - 
unchanged from stannic chloride. H. Rose said that when -50 
stannic chloride is warmed with hydrogen sulphide, hydro- ‘ ,/0 0 zo40~&80 too 

gen chloride and stannic sulphide are formed ; in the cold, At. per cent. Cl 

W. Coldridge observed the formation of white crystals of a 73 Freezing- 

coin plex stannic chloropentasulphohydrate, SnCl 4 .51LS, point Curves br 

°i\ according to J. B. A. Dumas, liquid stannic disulpho- ei-SnCl* Mixtures, 
tetrachloride, SnCl 4 .SnS 2 . W, Biltz and E. Kcunecke fouud 
that a disulphohydrate, SnCl^HgS, and a tetrasuJphohydrate, SnCl 4 .4IJ 2 S, are formed 
respectively with heats of formation 6-98 Cals, and 6'60 Cals., and at 58 and 
“"81 D , the dissociation press, is 100 mm. H. Rose made stannic sulphochloride, 
SnCl 4 .2SCl 4 , by the action of dry chlorine on stannic sulphide ; the reaction is slow 
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in the cold, but fine crystals were obtained under these conditions by W. T. Cassel- 
mann. H. Rose also obtained it by the action of chlorine on stannous sulphide 
and from a cold mixture of stannic chloride and sulphur monochloride, S 2 C1 2 , and 
W. T, Casselmann said that if the mixture is sealed in a glass tube, rhombohedral 
crystals are produced by spontaneous sublimation. 0. Ruff and G. Fischer obtained 
it by a modification of this process. The yellow crystals, according to H. Rose, 
melt at a summer’s heat, and, according to 0. RufT and G. Fischer, at 37°. W. T. Cas- 
Belmann said that when heated above 40° the compound is decomposed, chlorine 
is evolved, and a mixture of sulphur monochloride and stannic chloride is produced. 
At 30°, the compound sublimes with very little decomposition, especially in a 
current of hydrogen chloride. The compound fumes in air more strongly than 
stannic chloride. W. T. Casselmann said that the compound slowly decomposes 
at 0 ° in moist air, forming a white mass impregnated with an acid liquid. The 
mass dissolves in water without the separation of sulphur. The soln. contained 
stannic chloride, and hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, but no thiosulphurie or 
sulphurous acid. According to H. Rose, the salt attracts moisture from the atm., 
and with water forms a turbid liquid owing to the separation of sulphur; w hen 
the aq.soln. is boiled, stannic oxide and chloride, and sulphuric, thiosulphurie, and 
hydrochloric acids are formed. The crystals dissolve completely in dil. nitric acid 
evolving nitrogen oxides,and the soln. contains stannic oxide and sulphuric acid. 
Fuming nitric acid forms a white mass which is soluble in water. Aq. ammonia 
separates sulphur and part of the stannic oxide, but dissolves a large proportion 
of the stannic oxide, and there are formed thiosulphurie, sulphuric, and hydrochloric 
acids. The crystals absorb ammonia with a great evolution of heat, forming a 
yellowish-brown mass, which, when digested with water, forms undissolved stannic 
oxide and sulphur, and the filtrate, which is neutral at first, becomes acidic, and 
contains ammonium thiosulphate, sulphate, and chloride. 0. RufI and G. Fischer 
found that the compound SnCl 4 .28Cl 4 is soluble in chloroform, carbon disulphide, 
phosphoryl chloride, benzene, ether, acetic ether, and sulphur chloride. The soln. 
in phosphorvl chloride was found by W. T. Casselmann to form crystals of the 
complex SnCLj.POCLj. P. A. Bond and H. T. Beach observed that no compound 
is formed with sulphur dioxide above the m.p., —72°; and they found a 
percentage solubility curve: 

SnCI 4 100-00 86 16 71 75 58*54 3190 1170 5 40 per will. 

M.p. -32-7° 426° 437° 44 0 D 471° 630° 

They also obtained an unstable binary liquid system below the solubility curve. 
According to H. Rose, stannic chloride absorbs much sulphur trioxide without 
giving off sulphur dioxide, and a white mass is produced which dissolves in a small 
proportion of water, forming a clear soln., and with an excess of water, a turbid 
soln. When distilled, a brittle colourless mass collects in the receiver, and is 
decomposed by water ; a white sublimate collects in the neck of the retort; and 
the residue in the retort contains stannic oxide and sulphate. 0. C. M. Davis, 
and H. Wdlbling obtained stannic nitrogen chlorosulphide, SnCl 4 .2N 4 S 4 , by mixing 
dry chloroform soln. of nitrogen sulphide, N 4 S 4 , and stannic chloride. The red 
crystals are decomposed at 105°, and by exposure to moist air. R. Weber made 
stannic selenoxychloride, 8nCl 4 .2SeOCl 2 , by dropping selenium oxychloride into 
stannic chloride. If the latter be in excess, two immiscible liquids are formed, 
and when slowly cooled, the lower layer furnishes white fusible crystals which are 
rapidly decomposed by water. H. Friedrich found that sulphuric acid does not 
react with stannic chloride. According to R. G. Durr ant, sulphur dioxide has a 
slight reducing action on stannic chloride : SnCl 4 +H 2 S 0 3 +H 20 ^SnCl 2 + 2 HCl 
-f H 2 S0 4 —vide stannous chloride. F. Clausnitzer showed that chlorosulphonic 
acid, H 8 O 3 CI, does not react with stannic chloride; the two liquids are not com¬ 
pletely miscible. 

J. Davy 7 found that at ordinary temp, stannic chloride absorbs dry ammonift 
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with the development of heat, forming a white solid. Ii. Rose showed that the 
product, should be repeatedly ground and exposed to the gas in order to saturate 
it completely. J. Davy said that the product can be sublimed without decomposi¬ 
tion, and the sublimate appears in the form of yellowish-white acicular crystals. 
II. Rose’s analysis of the sublimate corresponds with stannic diamminochloride, 
8 ilC 1 4 . 2 NH 3 ; both P. Grouvelle, and J. Persoz consider the unsublimed product 
is stannic tetramminochloride, SnCl 4 .4NH 3 . W. G. Mixter found the vap. density 
of the diammine to be 46*45, when the calculated value is 14-5 ; and it is inferred 
that there is some dissociation in the vaporous state. II. Rose said that it can be 
sublimed in hydrogen gas without decomposition, but, when it is heated in air, 
J. Davy said that it gives off white, pungent fumes. P. Grouvelle, and H. Rose said 
that the salt dissolves completely in cold water ; only that which lias not been sub¬ 
limed forms a turbid soln.; the aq. soln. reddens litmus. According to II. Rose, when 
the aq. soln. is evaporated in vacuo over sulphuric acid, a mass of crystals of the 
undeoom posed salt is obtained ; but if the cold soln. which gives no turbidity with 
ammonia, be healed or left standing for a few days, it deposits a gelatinous pre¬ 
cipitate. Sulphuric acid gives a gelat inous precipitate when added to the aq. soln. 
Similar characteristics arc shown by an aq. soln. of stannic chloride to which a 
little ammonia has been added. The diammine is not altered by phosphine in 
the cold, but when heated it gives oil ammonia and becomes superficially red. 
When heated with sodium, it emits a brilliant violet light, and forms tin, sodium 
chloride, and ammonia gas. P. P. Deherain said that hydrochloric acid transforms 
the diammine into ammonium chlorostannatc. P. Fireman observed no reaction 
between stannic chloride and ammonium chloride after heating for several days 
at 400°. 

J. L. Gay Lussac 8 found that when stannic chloride is treated with nitric acid, 
chlorine and nitrogen oxides are evolved, and /P,stannic acid is formed. According 
to P. Kuhlmann, stannic chloride unites with nitric oxide, forming crystals of stannic 
nitrosyl chloride , S 11 Cl 4 .NO, but neither W. Hampenor R. Weber could confirm this ; 
the latter obtained a lemon-yellow crystalline mass of stannic nitrogen trioxychloride, 
SnClj.NjjOs, by action of dry nitTOgen trioxide on stannic chloride. V. Thomas 
passed nitrogen peroxide into a chloroform soln. of stannic chloride, and obtained 
a white crystalline mass with the composition of stannic nitrogen oxychloride , 
lSnOClo. 3 SuCl 4 .N 2 O 5 . R. Weber obtained a product corresponding with stannic 
dinitroxylchloride, SnCl 4 . 2 NOCl, by the action of the vap.from aqua regia on stannic 
chloride; a similar result was obtained by A. Bacycr, and S. M. Jorgensen. 
W. Hampe represented the composition 3SnCl 4 .4NOCL V. Thomas obtained a 
white crystalline mass purporting to be 3SnCl 4 .4NOCl, by sublimation from the 
stannic nitrogen oxychloride, Sn0Cl 2 .3SnCl 4 .N 2 0 6 , cited above. J. J. Sudborough 
obtained a like product by the action of nitrosyl chloride on tin. W. J. van Heteren 
obtained it by the action of a large excess of nitrosyl chloride on stannic chloride, 
distilling oil the nitrosyl chloride, and subliming the product. W. Hampe prepared 
this compound by the action of nitrogen trioxide on stannic chloride, and subliming 
the product: 3Snd 4 f2N 2 0 3 —Snd 2 +2SnCl 4 (NOCl) 2 . The pale yellow octa¬ 
hedral crystals were found by S. M. Jorgensen to have the sp. gr. 2*60 ; W. J. van 
Heteren said that they melt in a sealed tube at 180°, and volatilize without decom¬ 
position. According to R. Weber, and W. Hampe, the crystals fume in air, and are 
easily decomposed by water with the evolution of nitric oxide. 8 . M. Jorgensen 
said the compound attacks benzene and chloroform, but not carbon disulphide. 

According to H. Rose,® stannic chloride absorbs phosphine, forming a yellow 
solid with the composition stannic ditritaphosphinochlpride, 3SnCl 4 .2PH 3 . The 
solid fumes in air and absorbs moisture with avidity ; when heated out of contact 
with,air it forms stannous chloride, hydrogen chloride, and phosphorus. R. Mahn 
found it decomposes in carbon dioxide at 100 °, forming hydrogen chloride and 
cMorophosphorzinn, Sn^Cle, tin diphosphohexachloride : 3SnCl 4 .2PH 3 =6HCl 
+Sn 2 P 2 Ci fl4 Stannic ditritaphosphinochloride is coloured black by ammonia 
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gns ; with water, or aq. soln. of alkali hydroxide or carbonate, or of ammonium 
carbonate. Phosphine is evolved and tin phosphide is precipitated. W. T. Cassel- 
maun found that while stannic chloride mixes with phosphorus trichloride without 
union, it combines directly with phosphorus pentachloride, forming stannic phos¬ 
phoric chloride, SnCl 4 .PCl B . If a mixture of the component chlorides be heated 
in a retort, stannic chloride distils over between 120°-130 n ; phosphoric chloride 
between 140°“160 u ; and the compound sublimes between 200 D ~230°. E. B&udri- 
mont found that phosphorus pentachloridc reacts with tin, 3PCl 5 +Sn=SnCl 4 .PCl fl 
-f 2PC1 3 ; it was also made by heating a mixture of stannic disulphochloride and 
phosphorus trichloride : SnCJ 4 . 2 SC 1 2 +PC 13 =S 2 CI 2 4 SnCl 4 .PCl 6 , or by the action 
of chlorine and phosphorus pentachloride on the same compound. The white 
product has a penetrating odour, and at about 200° sublimes, forming colour¬ 
less crystals which, in a hermetically sealed vessel, soon disintegrate into a white 
powder; the compound fumes in air and attracts moisture, forming colourless 
monoclinic crystals of what may be a hydrate. The compound is decomposed by 
water, forming stannic chloride, hydrochloric and phosphoric acids, and what 
appears to be stannic phosphate. According to W. T. Cassclmann, phosphoryl 
chloride unites directly with stannic chloride, forming stannic phosphoryl chloride, 
SnCl 4 .P0Cl 3 ; he also made it by heating in a sealed tube a mixture of phosphoryl 
chloride and stannic sulphochloride, SnCl 4 ,2SCl 4 . A. W. Cronander prepared it 
by the action of phosphoric oxide on SnCl 4 .PCl s . According to W. T. Cassclmann, 
the crystals melt at 58°, forming a clear liquid which may remain for days in an 
undercoolcd state and then suddenly crystallize. It boils at 180° without decom¬ 
position. It fumes in air and attracts moisture, forming crystals of hydrated stannic 
chloride, stannous chloride, and hydrochloric and phosphoric acids. With a large 
excess of water it forms stannic phosphate. According to E. and I\ Fireman, 
stannic chloride reacts slowly with phosphonium iodide at 160° : 4SnCl 4 
+4PH 4 I=SnI 4 +3SiiCL+10HCl+2PH 3 +2P; and at 250°-260°: 6SnCl 4 
+6PH4l«3SnC3 2 +3SnI 8 +18Ha+2PH s +4P. For the action of sodium hypo- 
phosphite, vide the hypophosphitea. R, Matin observed no reaction between 
stannic chloride and stibine. 

J. Davy 10 found that stannic chloride decomposes alcohol, forming stannous 
oxychloride and ethyl chloride; C. Girard and P. Chapotcaut, J. H. Mathews, 
FI. Goldschmidt and II. Larsen, G. Gustavs on, H. Meyer and R. Turnau, E. Besthorn, 
B. Ilolmborg, A. Bauer and E. Klein, and A. Rosenheim and R. Schnabel prepared 
complex compounds of stannic chloride and alcohol. B. Lewy, and F. Kuhlmann 
prepared an addition product with ether, namely, SnCl 4 .2(C 2 H5) 2 0. According 
to J. Davy, stannic chloride reacts with turpentine ; and, at the same time, the 
mixture becomes strongly heated, sometimes inflaming the mass and forming 
stannic oxide. F. Wohler observed no reaction with ethylene; A. Bertrand 
found that stannic chloride decomposes acetic acid, and acetic anhydride. 
N. Trifonoff examined the magnetic susceptibility of mixtures with ethyl acetate, 
and found a maximum corresponding with SnCl 4 .3C 4 H 8 0 2 . G. N. Antonoff 
studied the f.p. curve of mixtures of stannic chloride and methyl oxalate. 
L. Klien obtained an addition product with hydrogen cyanide, namely, iSnCl 4 .IICy. 
P. Pfeiffer and R. Lehnardt, and J. G. F. Druce prepared methyl stannic chloride , 
8n(CH 3 )Cl 3 ; and various other substitution products and complex salts. 
J. G. F. l)ruce also made ethyl stannic chloride , Sn(C 2 H 5 )Cl 3 ; isoj/ropyl stannic 
chloride , Sn(C 3 JI 7 )Cl 3 ; as well as complex salts of these compounds, and diisopropyl 
stannic dibromidc , (C 3 H 7 ) 2 SnBr 2 ; G. Scagliarini complexes with organic bases; 
and G. T. Morgan and If. D. K. Drew made chloro-derivativcs of the jS-ketones. 
P. Pfeiffer represented tin liexavalent in the compounds of stannic chloride with two 
mols. of a ketone ; and on the co-ordinate valency theory the co-ordination number 
of tin is 6, c.g. Sn01 4 (*0 : CR 2 ) 2 . N. S. Kurnakoff and co-workeiB measured the 
viscosity and f.p. of mixtures of stannic chloride with various esters; N. S. Kur- 
nakoff and co-workers, prepared other organic compounds. B. Kohnlein found that 
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propyl iodide Teacts nearly completely with stannic chloride. F. Fichter and co- 
workers hold that in weighting silk with stannic chloride, the process begins with the 
formation of an additive compound of the two. E. Elod doubted this. W. Anosoff 
studied the refractive index of mixtures of benzene and stannic chloride. 

A. C. Vournasos 11 found that potassium reduced tin tetrachloride in boiling 
toluene soln., forming fine particles of tin. According to J. B. A. Dumas, stannic 
chloride reacts with mercury, forming mercurous and stannous chlorides. 
A. Lovallois studied the action of stannic chloride on lead sulphide. A number of 
complex salts with the metal chlorides have been prepared. Many of these are 
to be regarded as chlorostannates or stannichlorides, derivatives of hydrochloro- 
stannic acid, H 2 SnCl fl . E. Biron 12 prepared chlorostannates of the alkalies, calcium, 
strontium, beryllium, magnesium, manganese, iron, nickel, cobalt, and zinc, but 
not of barium, cadmium, silver, copper, lead, and thallium. He found that the 
chlorides of the elements which furnish chlorostannates retard the speed of hydrolysis 
of stannic chlcride to about the same extent. The increase in the conductivity 
of the soln. with time and the change in the absorption of light enable the affinity 
constants, k , of the respective chlorides for stannic chloride to be calculated with the 
results : 


LiC 

NftCl 

KOI 

N 11,01 

MgCl a 

Zu01 2 

each 

. 100 

0 02 

0-48 

0-59 

0-80 

0 11> 

0*0(i 

CaCl 2 

SrClg 

IlaClj 

MnCl a 

CoCJ a 

KiCl a 

FeCl a 

. 0-71, 

0*75 

o-su 

0 ■ t J 2 

O'tSO 

0-715 

0*48 


B. Engel prepared hexahvdrated hydrochlorostannic acid, H 2 SnCl 6 .61T 2 0, by 
the action of dry hydrogen chloride on pentahydrated stannic chloride. The 
crystals form a homogeneous liquid which when sat. has a sp.gr. 1-971 at 28 y ; the 
liquid solidifies at 0° to tabular crystals which melt at 20°. K. Seubert and 
E. Schurmann prepared similar crystals by the following process : 

Stannic chloriilo is mixed with cone, hydrochloric acid in such proportions that the 
water in the acid shall l>o in relation to tho stannic chloride as SnCl, : (511,0. 100 parts of 

stannic chloride require 02*15 parts of 55 per cent, hydrochloric acid. Combination ensues, 
the mass becomes hot and softens, and hydrogen chloride is evolved. About 8 parts more 
of dry hydrogen chloride aro then slowly passed into tho mixture, which is then cooled. 
The whole solidifies to a scaly crystalline mass of hydrocldorostamiic acid. 

K. Seubert and E. Schurmann gave 19-2° for the m.p. The crystals lose hydrogen 
chloride in air , they arc very deliquescent; but can be preserved in sealed tubes. 
According to J. Bellueci and N. Parravano, when kept in air or in vacuo, over 
potassium hydroxide, pentahydrated stannic chloride is formed ; and till. aq. soln. 
at ordinary temp, deposit stannic acid. 

According to P. A. Bolley, 13 when cone. soln. of. Btannic chloride and ammonium 
chloride are mixed, or when a mixture of the dil. soln. is evaporated, octahedral 
crystals of ammonium chlorostannate, (NH 4 ) 2 SnCl B , are deposited. J. G. F. Druce 
also prepared this salt. It was formerly used by the calico printer under the name 
; pink-salt in allusion to its use as a mordant for madder-red colours. G. C. Witt stein 
made it by mixing a soln. of 40 parts of tin in aqua regia and 35 parts of ammonium 
chloride at 100°, evaporating the soln. to dryness, and recrystallizing from its 
aq. soln. II. Silbermann, and E. Biron used a modification of these processes. 
E. Gmelin obtained it as a sublimate during the preparation of stannic sulphide 
from a mixture of tin, sulphur, and ammonium chloride. The salt furnishes octa¬ 
hedral cr} r otals belonging to the cubic system; the cleavage is also octahedral. 
B. G. Dickinson studied the X-radiogram of this salt, and the result is indicated in 
connection with potassium chlorostannate. E, Carozzi gave 1’677 for the index of 
refraction with the Z)-line at 18°. He found the crystals form isomorphous mixtures 
with those of the corresponding lead and platinum compounds, but in the latter case 
there is a gap in the miscibility curve with between 22 and 74 5 per cent, of the 
chlorostannate. 8. M. Jorgensen gave 2'390 for the sp. gr.; II. G. F. Schroder, 
2 387; E. Carozzi, 2 39; and R. Romanis, 2‘511. The last-named gave 146-1 
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for the mol. vol. P. A. Bolley found that 100 parts of water at 14 5° dissolve 33*3 
parts of salt; the cone. aq. soln. is not decomposed by boiling, but the dil. Boln. may 
form flocculent stannic hydroxide. A. Gutbier and co-workers prepared a number 
of organic ammonium chlorostannates. 

A. Chassevant 14 prepared lithium chlorostannate, Li 2 SnCl 0 . 8 H.jO, by oxidizing 
a mixed aq. soln. of stannous and lithium chlorides. The soln. becomes turbid if it 
is allowed to stand for some time owing to the formation of stannous hydroxide, but 
if evaporated over sulphuric acid, small, colourless, octahedral crystals are formed. 
J. G, F. Druce also prepared this salt. The salt easily decomposes, and is delique¬ 
scent in air ; it is easily soluble in water, but is hydrolyzed by an excess of water. 
It loses hydrogen chloride and chlorine at 140°-150°. E. Biron prepared this salt 
but regarded it as a hexahydrate. G. C, Wittstein, and J. G. F. Druce prepared 
Sodium chlorostannate, Na 2 SnCl c . 6 H 2 0 , by evaporating a mixed soln. of stannic 
and sodium chlorides, and they described the product as forming anhydrous cubes ; 
P. A. Bolley said rhombic laminae ; and B. Lewy, small prisms. The evidence is 
not clear that the salts obtained by P. A. Bolley, and G. C. Wittstein had the same 
crystalline form. The analysis of B. Lewy corresponded with a pentahydrate ; 
S. M. Jorgensens, E. Biron’s, and H. Topsoe and C. Christiansen’s analyses, with a 
hexaliydrate. The last-named said that the ignition of the complex furnishes 
sodium chloride and stannic chloride; P. A. Bolley added that 12-13 per cent, of 
water is lost during ignition, and stannic chloride is evolved at a red heat. The 
crystals are permanent in cold air, but effloresce in warm air. W. von Kowalewsky 
found that when a soln. of stannic chloride is added to a sat. soln. of sodium chloride, 
the sp. conductivity of the mixed soln. increases to a certain point with dilution. 
J. de la Puente found a mol of stannic chloride reacts with 4 mols of sodium 
hydroxide, forming sodium dihydroxydichlorostaunate, Na 2 Sn(OH) 2 Cl 2 , and the 
same product is obtained by the action of a mol of orthostannic acid and 2 mols 
of hydrogen chloride and sodium hydroxide. 

V. A. Jacquelin evaporated an aq. soln. of equimolar parts of potassium and 
stannic chlorides and obtained crystals of potassium chlorostannate, K 2 SnCV, 
P. A. Bolley found that the same salt is produced if the potassium chloride be in 
large excess. The salt was made by E. Biron and J. A. Strong. J. G. F. Druce 
made it by oxidizing with chlorine a cone. soln. of potassium chlorostaimite, or an 
acid soln. of stannous chloride in a cone. soln. of potassium chloride. V. A. Jacquelin 
said the crystals are rhomb oh edral; P. A. Bolley, G. C. Wittstein, B. Lewy, and 
C. F. Raminelsberg said that the crystals are octahedral. The X-radiograms of the 
isomorphous ammonium and potassium chlorostannates were shown by R. G. Dick¬ 
inson to be in agreement with the space lattice of calcium fluoride in which the 

calcium atoms arc replaced by the chlorostannate 
radicle SnCl B , and this group, A, Fig. 74, is repre¬ 
sented by % in the lattice diagram, Fig. 74. The 
lattice of the potassium salt is a Bystem of potassium 
atoms and SnCl fi -groups; similarly with the ammo¬ 
nium salt. The potassium atoms K, or NH 4 -radicles, 
are represented by O in the diagram. Each potas¬ 
sium atom has four tin atoms equidistant from it; 
and each tin atom has eight potassium atoms equi¬ 
distant from it; each chlorine atom has four 
potassium atoms equidistant from it; and each 
potassium atom has twelve chlorine atoms equidistant from it; each chlorine 
atom is at a shorter distance from one tin atom than from any other; and each 
tin atom has six chlorine atoms at this distance from it. The distance between 
the atoms in the ammonium and potassium chlorostannates are : 

Sn Cl K—fin, or NH|—8n K-Cl, or NH 4 -Ol 

K 2 BnCl. . 2-44 A. 4-31 A. 3-62 A. 

(NiJ 4 ) a SnCl 9 2-40 A. 4*35 A. 3-65 A- 



Fio. 74.—Space Lattice of the 
, Alkali Chlorostannatea. 
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S. M Jorgensen gave 2*70 for the sp. gr.; H. G, F. Schroder, 2*6B7; and R. Romanis, 
2-948. A. E. van Arkel and J. H. de Boer examined the at. vol. J. Thomsen’s 
value for the heat of formation from the component salts iB 34-16 Cals.; and the 
heat of soln. in water, —3*38 Cals. H. Topsoe and C. Christiansen found for the 
refractive index 1*6517 with the C-line ; 1-6574 with the D-line ; and 1-6717 with 
the JP-line. The crystals are permanent in air, and decrepitate when heated giving 
off stannic chloride and leaving a residue of potassium chloride mixed with a little 
stannic chloride, according to G. C. Wittstein, or stannic oxide, according to 
P, A. Bolley. J. Bellucci and N. ParTavano saw that this salt is less stable than the 
isoinorphous potassium chloroplatinate ; it is hydrolyzed in hot cone, soln., and in 
cold dil. soln, with the separation of stannic hydroxide. They were unable to make 
other complex salts by the double decomposition of cone. soln. of potassium chloro- 
stannate and soln. of the metal salts. J. Morel obtained monohydrated potassium 
chlorostaimate, K 2 SnCl 6 .H 2 0 , by crystallization from an aq. soln. at a temp, 
below 25°. The rhombic crystals have the axial ratios a : b : c—0-6B43 :1: 0*7588. 
The crystals arc colourless and transparent; they are stable in air and in a moist 
atm. They lose 4-5 per cent, in weight at 110 o - 120 ° ; and the loss is not attended 
by a change in the crystalline form. R. Godeffroy deposited octahedral crystals 
of rubidium chlorostaimate, Rb 2 SnCl„, from a mixed hydrochloric acid soln. of rubi¬ 
dium chloride and stannic chloride. The octahedral crystals, said E. Biron, are 
isoinorphous with those of the corresponding potassium salt. J. G. F. Druce also 
made this salt. It is the basis of a method for separating rubidium from other alkali 
chlorides. F. Stolba, E. H. Ducloux, and J. G. F. Druce obtained caesium chloro¬ 
staimate, Cs 2 SnCl 0 , from a mixed aq. soln. of the component salts. The microscopic 
crystals are octahedral and cubic. The sp. gr. is 3 3308 at 20-5°. They are 
virtually insoluble in cone, hydrochloric acid ; they are decomposed by heating with 
ammonium chloride ; by sulphuric acid ; and by hydrofluosilicic acid. E. Biron 
also prepared this salt. H. Behrens used the salt as a means of recognizing coesium 
microscopically. E. Biron did not succeed in making copper and silver chloro - 
stannates. 

H. Topsoe and C. Christiansen, E. Biron, F. de la Provostaye, and B. Lewy 
prepared crystals of calcium chlorostaimate, CaSnCl fl 6II 2 0, by evaporating a 
mixed soln. of the component chlorides over sulphuric acid. The rhorubohedral 
crystals are very deliquescent. B. Lewy regarded the crystals as pentahydrated. 
J. G. F. Druce obtained anhydrous crystals. H. Topsoe and C. Christiansen, 
E. Biron, and B. Lewy made prismatic crystals of strontium chlorostaimate, 
SrSnCl 6 .6H 2 0. B. Lewy regarded the salt as pentahydrated ; J. G. F. Druce, as 
tetrahydrated ; and H. Topsoe and C. Christiansen, as octohydrated. E. Biron 
also reported tetrahydrated strontium chlorostaimate, SrSnCl 6 .4-H 2 0. B. Lewy 
reported crystals of barium chlorostaimate, BaSnCl a .5H z O, but E. Biron could not 
make this salt, and J. G. F, Druce obtained it only in an impure form. A. Atterberg, 
andE. Biron obtained a white powder of beryllium chlorostaimate, BeSnCl 0 . 8 H 2 O, 
by evaporating a soln. of the component salts. B. Lewy, J. G. F. Druce, 
and E. Biron made magnesium chlorostaimate, MgSnClj. 6 H. 2 O, by evaporating a 
soln. of the component salts. S. M. Jorgensen evaporated the soln. at 45 o ~50°, 
and, on slowly cooling, obtained deliquescent rhombobedral crystals belonging to 
the trigonal system with the axial ratio a ; c=l : 0-508. The crystals were optically 
positive. The sp. gr. ia 2*08. B. Lewy regarded the salt as a pentahydrate. 
H. Topsoe and C. Christiansen also examined the optical properties of the crystals, 
and gave for the indices of refraction for the D-line, o>=l-5BB5 and e=l , 597 ; and 
for the C-line, m=*l-5715, and e=l-583. At 100 °, they lose water and stannic 
chloride. E. Biron, and J. G. F. Druce made crystals of zinc chlorostaimate, 
ZnSnCl 0 . 6 H 2 O, by evaporating a mixed soln. of the component salts ; but he could 
not obtain cadmium chlorostannate in this way. 

J. Kendall and co-workers found evidence of no compound on the f.p. curve 
of mixtures of aluminium and stannic chlorides. The m.p. falls from 188-6° with 
vol. vn. 2 o 
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6 -8 per cent, of SnCl 4 to 65*7° with 99-6 per cent. E. Biron could not prepare 
thattous chlorostannate; nor lead chlorostannate. S. M. Jorgensen reported manganese 
chlorostannate, MnSnCl 6 .6H 2 O f to be formed in pale red rhombohcdra belonging to 
the trigonal system, and with the axial ratio a : c=l : 0*5194. The ap. gr. is 2*215. 
The crystals are optically positive; they deliquesce in moist air, and effloresce in 
dry air, losing at 100°, water and stannous chloride. E. Biron made the same salt;, 
S. M. Jorgensen, and J. G. F. Druce made nickel chlorostannate, NiSnCl 6 .6H 2 0, 
in greenish rhombohcdra belonging to the trigonal Bystem with the axial ratio 
a : c~ 1 : 0-5048, and a--112° 30'. The Bp. gr. is 2*699. H. Topsoe and C. Christian¬ 
sen found that the, double refraction is feeble and positive. S. M. Jorgensen, and 
J. G. F. Druce made the corresponding cobalt chlorostannate, CoSnCl<|.6H 2 0, in 
rhombohcdral crystals belonging to the trigonal system with the axial ratio a : c 
= 1 : 0*5103. The sp. gr. is 2*699. The crystals effloresce in dry air and at 100° 
lose water and stannic chloride. E. Biron studied the hydrolysis of the salt, 

E. Biron studied the ferrous chlorostannate in soln. Vide the stannic chloroplati- 
nites and chloroplatinates. 
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§ 18. The Stannous Bromides 

A. J. Balard 1 prepared stannous bromide, SnBr 2 , by heating tin in an atm. of 
hydrogen bromide. An oily liquid condenses close to the hot zone, and it freezes 
on cooling to a grey mass. B. Rayman and K. Preis purified the product of this 
operation by fractional distillation. A. E. Nordenskjold treated tin with dry 
hydrogen bromide, and sublimed the white product in a sealed tube. C. Lowig 
made stannous bromide by heating a mixture of tin and mercurous bromide ; 
J. Nicklfes, by heating stannic ethoxy bromide, SnBr 4 .2(C 2 H 5 )£0; and F. Frcyer 
and V. Meyer, by dissolving powdered tin in hot hydrobromic acid, and gently 
evaporating the soln. Stannous bromide forms a pale yellow crystalline mass, 
consisting, according to J. Nicklka, of hexagonal columns, which A. E. Noidenskjold 
said belong to the rhombic system and have the axial ratios a:b :c 
=*0-5735 :1 :0-5305. S. Motylewsky found 75 for the drop weight of stannous 
bromide with Tespect to water at 0°=100, B. Rayman and K. Preis found the 



sp. gr. ftt 17° to be 5*117 ; W. Beltz and E. Birk gave 4*923 for the sp. gr. of fused 
stannous bromide at 25 0 /4°, and 56-57 for the mol. vol. 1.1. Saslawsky gave 1*03 
for the ratio of the mol. vol. to the sum of the at. vols. of the constituent elements. 
B. Rayman and K. Preis found that stannous bromide melts to a pale yellow liquid 
at 215*5° ; J. Kendall and co-workers gave 232° for the m.p.; and T. Karantassis, 
226'7° ; T. Cam ell ey and W. C. Williaii found the b.p. to be 617 D -G34°; and 
F. Frcyer and V. Meyer, 619°. M. Berthelot gave for the heat of formation 
(Sn J Br z )=71*4 Cals., or with solid bromine 68-8 Cals. ; and for the heat of sola, 
in water, 16*0 Cals. ; W. Biltz and W, Fischer gave —1*6 cals, for SnBr 2 . 
R. E. Lies (‘gang showed that stannous bromide is sensitive to light. A. Naumann 
and J. Schroder found stannous bromide is soluble in pyridine; and A. Werner 
found a mol. wt. of 268-35 in boiling pyridine ; and 257 in boiling ethyl sulphide 
when the value calculated for SnBr 2 is 278. When stannous bromide is heated 
in air or with potassium nitrate, stannic bromide and oxide are formed; when 
heated in dry oxygen, M. Berthelot found that it catches fire at a red heat, 
forming bromine and stannic oxide. T. Karantassis could not obtain stannous 
chlorobromide, SnClBr, by the action of bromine on a soln. of Btannous chloride 
in hydrochloric acid, and reducing the product with an excess of tin. The mixed 
chloride and bromide has a eutectic at 213° and G2‘8 molar per cent, of stannous 
chloride. 

B. Rayman and K. Preis said that the salt is hydrolyzed by water, forming a 
white stannous oxybromide. A stannosic oxybromide, or stannostannic oxy- 
bromide, Sn 3 0Br fl .12H 2 0, was also obtained in colourless prismatic crystals, by 
B. Rayman and K. Preis, by placing tin in a soln. of barium bromostannate. 
A. J. Balard evaporated an aq. soln. of stannous bromide, and found that while part 
of the salt is decomposed, colourless crystals of monohydrated stannous bromide* 
8nBr 2 .H 2 (), are formed. C. Lowig showed that tin dissolves very slowly in cold 
hydro bromic acid, and rapidly when boiled. The evaporation of the soln. gave a 
gelatinous mass without crystallization, and hydrogen bromide was produced on 
heating the product. B. Rayman and K. Preis showed that if the soln. be evaporated 
until a drop on a cold slab shows signs of crystallization and the liquid be then 
seeded with ready-formed crystals, the monohydrate forms needle-like or prismatic 
crystals. A. J. Balard also obtained the monohydrate from a soln. of stannous 
hydroxide in hydrobromic acid, or by reducing an aq. soln. of stannic bromide with 
tin. W. Biltz and W. Fischer found the heat of soln. of stannous bromide in one 
per cent, hydrochloric acid to be —1-6 Cals. They also found the temp, at which 
the vap. press, of the am mines is 100 min., and the heats of dissociation in Cals. 
P‘‘r mol. of NH 3 to be respectively for stannous enneamminobromide, SnBr 3 .9NH 3 , 
—57°, and 7-55; stannous pentamminobromide, SnBr 2 .5NH 3 , —2", and 9-8; 
stannous triamminobromide, SnBr 2 .3NH 3 , 66°, and 12-4 ; and for stannous diarn- 
minobromide, 8nBr 2 .2NH 8 , 102°, and 13*6. G. L. Clark also made observations 
on this subject. P. Pfeiffer studied the dialkyl stannous bromides ; and II. Gold¬ 
schmidt and co-workers, the reduction of organic nitro-compounds by stannous 
bromide. 

B. Rayman and K. Preis found that stannous bromide unites with metal bromides, 
forming bromostannites. A cone. soln. of stannous bromide and ammonium 
bromide, for example, deposits colourless, needle-like crystals of ammonium tetra- 
bromostannite, (NH 4 ) 2 SnBr 4 .H 2 0. E. Rimbach and K. Fleck made the same salt, 
and also ammonium tribromostannite, NH 4 SnBr 3 .H 2 0, by the method employed for 
the corresponding chlorostannite; while E. Rimbach and K. Fleck, and I. Rem,sen 
and G. M. Richardson obtained potassium tribromostannite, KSnBr 3 .H 3 0, from a 
soln. of potassium bromide containing a large excess of stannous bromide; and a 
soln. of the component salts in equimolar proportions yields potassium tetra- 
bromostannite, K 2 8nBr 4 .H 2 0, in rhombic bipyramids with axial ratios a : b : c 
—0*6828 :1 : 0-7467. A. C. Vournasos made sodium dichlorodibromostannate, 
Na 2 [Sn(j] 2 B r2 ] g Rimbach and K. Fleck obtained ammonium hexabromo- 
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stannite, (NH 4 ) 4 SnBrfl.H 2 0, in stable crystals. B. Ravinan and K. Preis reported 
ammonium dibromodichlorostannite, 2NH 4 Cl.SnBr 2 II 2 0, or (NH 4 ) 2 SnBr 2 Cl 2 .H 2 O f 
to be formed in prismatic crystals by cooling a soln. of stannouB bromide. The 
crystals belong to the rhombic system and have the axial ratios a:k: c 
=06959 : 1 : 07724. If a larger proportion of stannous bromide is used, the 
product contains more bromine, 2NH 4 (Cl J Br).SnBr 2 .H 2 0. J. Kendall and co¬ 
workers found that with mixtures of aluminium and stannous bromides there is a 
two-liquid region extending from 1*8 to 14-2 per cent. SnBr 2 in equilibrium with 
aluminium octofaromostaunite, 2AlBr 3 .SnBr 2 , at 161-1°; the critical soln. temp, 
being 204*5° with 8*4 per cent, SnBr 2 ; the octobromostannite melts at 205°, and 
aluminium pentabromost&nnite 9 AlBr 3 .SnBr 2 , melts at 183°. 
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§ 19. The Stannic Bromides 

A. J. Balard 1 found that tin burns in an aim. of bromine, forming stannic 
bromide, SnBr 4 . T. Carnelley and L. T. O’Shea, and A. E. Nordenskjold also 
prepared the bromide by the action of bromine on tin ; C. G. Cook added bromine 
drop by drop to granulated tin contained in a hot retort; and It. Lorenz carried on 
the process as follows : 

Tin, in pieces; 2-3 cma. long, is placed in a distillation flask, dosed at the top with A cork 
fitted with a separating funnel drawn out to a capillary point; the funnel is filled with 
bromine, which is added to the tin bo slowly that the temp, remains at 35°-f>9°, and the side 
tub© does not become filled with bromine vap. ; the action proceeds quietly. When the 
greater portion of the tin lias disappeared, the contents of the flask are distilled ; the first 
few drops contain a little bromine, but that which subsequently passes over is pure stannic 
bromide. It boils at 201°, is colourless, readily forms crystals, and fumes slightly on 
exposure to moist air. The bromide may be stored in a corked flask ; if this is heated to 
about 40°, the bromide readily melts, and can be withdrawn in any desired quantity. 

B. Rayman and K. Preis purified the product from chlorides by fractional distilla¬ 
tion. C. Lowig obtained the same salt by the action of bromine on stannous 
bromide ; J. Personne, by the action of metallic tin on a soln. of bromine in carbon 
disulphide, or, according to J. Bongartz and A. Classen, in chloroform, distilling 
off the solvent, and purifying the product by fractional distillation ; and A. L. Poti- 
lizin, by the action of bromine on stannic chloride in a glass tube at about 420°. 

According to A. J, Balard, stannic bromide is a white crystalline substance which, 
according to B. Rayman and K. Preis, can be obtained from its soln. in stannic 
chlorobromide in fine crystals; the bromide Bublimcd in a sealed glass vessel 
also appears in well-developed crystals. A. E. Nordenskjold showed that the 
crystals form rhombic pyramids with axial ratios o, ; b ; c=Q-5&6 ; 1 ; H&7. The 
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crystals were also examined by J. W. Retgers. The sp. gr. given by 
C. H. D. Boedeker is 3-322 at 39°, and by B. Rayman and K. Preis, 3*340 at 35°. 
I. I. Saslawsky gave 1*40 for the ratio of the mol. vol. to the sum of the at. vols. of 
the constituent elements. The vap, density determined by T. Carnelley and 

L. T. O’Shea corresponds with the formula SnBr 4 . The m.p. is near 30° ; J. Kendall 
and co-workers gave 31*0; F. Garelli, 29*45; P. A. Bond and K. T. Beach, 
29'45°; and B. Itayman and K. Preis gave 33°, and said that the molten 
bromide is a colourless, strongly refracting liquid— vide supra, stannic chloride. 
F. M. Raoult gave 26-4° for the m.p., and 243 for the mol. lowering of the f.p. 

R. Lorenz found that during the solidification of the molten bromide, an increase 
in vol. occurs often resulting in the fracture of the glass containing vessel. T. Car¬ 
nelley and L. T. O’Shea gave 201° for the b.p.; B. Rayman and K. Preis, 203*3°; 
P. A. Bond and H. T. Beach, 205*05° and 734 mm.; and R. Lorenz, 201°. 

M. Berth clot gave for the heat of formation, (Sn,2Br 2 ) —11-54 Cals, for the crystalline 
salt, and 11*24 Cals, for the melted bromide; and (SnBro,Br. i0 iid)—32-2 Cals. 

S. U. Pickering gave 0*007169 cal. per gram for the latent heat of fusion; 
18*6 Cals, for the heat of so In. in water ; and for the heat of hydration, 
(8nBr 4 ,8H 2 0) —14*906 Cals, for the liquid, and 9-748 for the solid. G. T. Morgan 
and co-workers gave —3*15 Cals, for the heat of soln. of stannic bromide in 200 
parts of carbon tetrachloride. S. Tolloczko studied the ionizing power of stannic 
bromide as a solvent, 

B. Rayman and K. Preis found that stannic bromide is fairly stable when 
heated; very little decomposition occurs when the vap, is passed through a red-hot 
tube. M. Berth dot showed that when stannic bromide is heated in oxygen, bromine 
is evol ved and stannic oxide formed without incandescence. According to R. Lorenz, 
when stannic bromide is exposed to air, it absorbs water ; and when the aq. soln. 
is evaporated over sulphuric acid, colourless crystals of tetrahydrated stannic bro¬ 
mide, 8nBr 4 .4H z O, are produced. The crystals fume a little on exposure to air. 
The aq.Boln. of stannic bromide becomes turbid faster than is the case with stannic 
chloride. The clear aq. soln. soon becomes opalescent, and it deposits a-stannic 
acid which soon forms the £-acid. One c.c. of a j 1 -A-soln. of stannic bromide con¬ 
tained after 

0 1010 1430 1400 2510 2870 381)0 7500 mill, 

fin . 0 01180 0*0,9670 0*0,0027 0-0 3 8«14 0-0*590 0-0*295 0-0*177 0*0*177 gnn 

B. Rayman and K. Preis obtained colourless, needle-like crystals of a stannic 
oxybromide, Sn 30 2 Br g . 10 H 2 0 ; and A. J. Balard reported one to be formed by the 
action of bromine on stannous oxide ; he added that bromine has no action on 
stannic oxide. P. Pfeiffer obtained a complex of stannic hydroxytribromide, 
Sn(0H)Br 8i with ether, namely, Sn(0H)Br 3 .H 2 0.(C 2 H5) 2 0, analogous to the corre¬ 
sponding hydroxychloride. P. Pfeiffer and R. Lehnardt, and J. G. F. Druce 
prepared methyl stannic bromide , Sn(CII 3 )Br 3 ; ethyl stannic bromide , Sri(C 2 HB)Br 3 ; 
isopropyl stannic bromide , Sn(C 3 H 7 )Br 3 ; and normal propyl stannic bromide , 
Sn(C 3 H 7 )Br 3 , as well as Borne complex salts. G. T. Morgan and K. D. K. Drew 
made, complexes with the jS-ketones. J. Nicklfca obtained a complex of ether with 
stannic bromide, SnBr^^H^oO. W. Biltz and E. Keuneckc observed no 
reaction or dissolution of stannic bromide and liquid hydrogen sulphide at —78 5°; 
and P. A. Bond and H. T. Beach found that stannic bromide does not form a 
compound with sulphur dioxide below the m.p., -72°; but there is a critical 
soln. temp, in the binary system at 48 6 D . There is a eutectic at 16*3° on the 
stannic bromide side of the percentage solubility in sulphur dioxide curve: 

SnBr 4 . 100 94 12 78-97 2P67 16 55 9*45 6*29 1*8S 0*39 

m-p. . 29-45° 16*60° 47*70° 163° 13 2° 3*25° —3 5° —240° 53*05* 

The reducing action of hydrogen was studied by F. de Carli. Molten stannic 
bromide was found by B. Rayman and K, Preis to dissolve iodine readily, and 
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sulphur, and P. Walden found tlie Boln. In liquid sulphur dioxide ifl not a good 
electrical conductor. A. J. Balard said that Btannio bromide dissolves in sul¬ 
phuric acid, without perceptible decomposition, forming an oily liquid. B. Rayman 
and K. Preis found that stannic bromide absorbs ammonia with avidity, forming 
white stannic diamminobromide, SnBr 4 .2NH H . V. Thomas found that with 
nitrogen peroxide, a compound 3Su0Bro.Sn0 2 .N2^6 formed; and A. J. Balard, 
that with nitric acid, the vap. of bromine is vigorously given ofi. P. Walden 
found stannic bromide is soluble in arsenic tribromide. 

B. Rayman and K. Preis dissolved stannic bromide in a very small proportion 
of water, sat. the soln. with hydrobromic acid, and obtained fine colourless prisms 
or needle-like crystals of what was regarded as hydrobromostannic acid, 
H 2 5nBr 0 .8H 2 O. They obtained the same product by the action of bromine on a 
soln. of stannic bromide in amyl alcohol. K. Seubert and E. Schiirrnann made a 
similar substance by the method employed for hydrochlorostannic acid, using 100 
parts of molten stannic bromide and 74*1 parts of 50 per cent, hydrobromic acid. 
The product was regarded as a heptahydrate; but the analysis was difficult on 
account of the deliquescence of the salt, and the ease with which it gave off hydro¬ 
gen bromide, The acid occurs in amber-yellow, needle-like crystals; or if a conn, 
soln. is cooled it occurs in plates which are probably triclinic. The crystals fume 
in air. Gr. N. Antonoff studied the f.p, curves of mixtures of stannic bromide 
and methyl oxalate. 

B. Rayman and K. Preis prepared a number of bromoshinnates. When 
ammonium bromide is added to a cone. soln. of hydrobromostannic acid, ammonium 
bromost&nnate, (NH 4 ) 2 SnBr 6 , is precipitated in pale yellow or colourless crystals. 
H. Topsoe found the octahedral crystals have a sp. gr. 3-505 ; E. Carozzi gave 
3-51 ; and F. Leteur added that they are inactive in polarized light, and stable in 
air. B. Rayman and K. Preis found ammonium chloride reacts with a soln. of 
stannic bromide, forming ammonium cklorobromostannate. They prepared ceesium 
bromostannate, Cs 2 SnBr fl1 and rubidium bromost&nnate, Rb 2 SnBr (; , in a similar 
manner. They prepared potassium bromostannate, K 2 SnBr 6 , by pouring a soln. 
of hydrobromostannic acid on solid potassium bromide. II. Topsoe said the octa¬ 
hedral crystals are easily soluble in water, and have a sp. gr. 3‘783 ; F. Leteur added 
that the crystals are stable in air. B. Rayman and K. Preis obtained sodium 
bromostannate, Na 2 8nBr 0 .6H 2 O, by evaporating over cone, sulphuric acid an aq. 
soln. of stannic bromide with the calculated quantity of sodium bromide ; K. Seubert 
and E. Schurmann obtained it by evaporating a soln. of hydrobromostannic acid 
sat. with sodium carbonate. The pale yellow prismatic or aoicular crystals belong, 
according to F. Leteur, to the monoclinic system, and have a strong double 
refraction. They are very soluble in water ; and, according to K. Seubert and 
E. Schurmann, they effloresce in air. At 90°, water and stannic bromide are given 
off. It is supposed to correspond with the sodium bromoplatinate, Na 2 PtBr 0 .6lI 2 O. 
B. Rayman and K. Preis, and F, Leteur prepared li thium bromostannate, 
Li 2 SnBr 6 .GH 2 0, in small, yellow, hygroscopic plates which have a strong double 
refraction. They lost a mol of water over sulphuric acid. 

B. Rayman and K. Preis obtained slender, needle-like, deliquescent crystals of 
calcium bromostannate, CaSnBr 0 .6H 2 O, by evaporating over cone, sulphuric acid 
a mixed soln. of the component bromides. The corresponding strontium bromo¬ 
stannate, SrSnBr 0 .6H 2 O, could be obtained only in admixture with tetrahydrateil 
stannic bromide as a pale yellow, deliqnescent, crystalline mass. They obtained pah- 
yellow tabular crystals of magnesium bromostannate, MgSnBr o .10H 2 O. J. Kendall 
and co-workers obtained no evidence of a compound on the f.p. curves of mixtures 
of stannic and aluminium bromides. F. Leteur said that the crystals are monoclinic ; 
very deliquescent; and when heated give off water and Btannic bromide. B. Ray- 
man and K. Preis used a similar process to prepare manganes e bromostannate, 
ME8nBr e .6H 2 0, in large, pale yellow, deliquescent crystals, ferrous bromostannate, 
FeSnBr fl .6H ?> 0, in greenish-yellow, granular crystals; cobalt bromostannate, 
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CoSnBra.IOHjjO, in yellowish-red, tabular, deliquescent crystals; and nickel bromo- 
Btannate, NiSnBr^.BH 2 0, ill apple-green, granular, deliquescent crystals. 

A number of mixed salts containing both chlorine and bromine have been 
reported— stannic bromochlorides. J. W. Rotgers doubted whether these products 
are chemical individuals, but A. Besson considered the individuality of some of 
them to be established. A. Ladenburg dropped bromine into cooled stannous 
chloride, and found that much heat is developed, and that two gram-atoms of 
bromine are fixed by a mol of stannous chloride. The yellow fuming liquid was 
quickly decomposed by water; and it boiled between 130° and 190°. The 
fractions with the lower b.p. were richer in bromine. B. Rayman and K. Preis 
obtained a chlorobromide by the action of chloriferous bromine on tin, and it 
boiled between 170° and 196°. A. Besson prepared a mixture of the chloro- 
bromides by the slow action of dry hydrogen bromide on stannic chloride at 
a temp, below 0°; by the action of dry hydrogen bromide on a carbon tetra¬ 
chloride soln. of anhydrous stannous chloride. The constituents were separated 
by fractional distillation in vacuo. They fume in air and are soluble in water, 
being at the same time decomposed. A. Besson found the stannic tribromo- 
chloride, SnClBr a , is a liquid with a sp. gr. 3-12 at 13° ; m.p. 1° ; and b.p. 73° at 
30 mm. press. It corresponds with the fraction obtained by A. Ladenburg boiling 
between 170° and 190°, and with the product prepared by B. Rayman ami 
K. Preis. A. Besson found that stannic dibromodichloride, SnBr*>CL>, had a sp. 
gr. 2-82 at 13°; m.p., — 20° ; and b.p., 65° at 30 mm. press. It corresponds 
with the fraction obtained by A. Ladenburg, boiling between 160° and 170°. 
A. Besson obtained stannic bromotrichloride, SnBrCJ 3 , as a colourless liquid of 
sp. gr. 2-51 at 13° ; m.p.—1° ; and b.p. 50° at 30 mm. press, or 45° at 20 mm. 
press. 
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§ 80. The Stannous Iodides 

Tin forms two iodides, stannous iodide, Snl*, and stannic iodide, Snl 4 . 
According to H. Davy , 1 C. F. Rammelsbcrg, and J. L. Gay Lussac, when a mixture 
of tin-filings with twice its weight of iodine is heated, brownish-red translucent 
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stannous iodide is formed, but W. C. Henry showed that the product really contains 
both stannous and stannic iodides which can be separated by sublimation, for 
stannic iodide volatilizes at 180°, and stannous iodide remains fixed at a red heat; 
and he added that if the product be mixed with finely divided tin, stannous iodide 
alone is obtained. J. Personne said that only stannic iodide can be prepared by 
the direct union of iodine and tin. W. Reinders and S. de Lange found that while 
it is true that stannic iodide is the first product of the action of iodine on tin, 
stannous iodide can be made by the prolonged heating of tin and stannic iodide in a 
sealed tube at 360°, by the reaction indicated by W. 6. Henry : Sn+SnI i =2SnI 2 ; 
and that the failure of J. Personne to obtain a partial conversion was due to his 
having failed to accelerate the reaction by the use of an excess of finely powdered 
tin which was done by W. C. Henry, If a soln. of stannous chloride be treated 
with iodine, stannous iodide is precipitated, and a mixture of stannous iodide and 
chloride, and stannic chloride remains in sole. P. Boullay found that if potassium 
iodide be added to a soln. of stannous chloride, the liquid soon deposits yellowish- 
red crystalline tufts of stannous iodide, and, if the mixture be warm, the iodide is 
deposited in vellowish-red needles. With eq. quantities of stannous chloride and 
potassium iodide, B. Kdhnlein found that the stannous iodide is mixed with potas¬ 
sium iodostannite ; but if half the calculated potassium iodide be employed, stan¬ 
nous iodide alone is formed. J. Personne obtained similar results. J. L. Gay 
Lussac added that if tin is heated with an excess of iodine and a large proportion 
of water, a violent reaction occurs, the tin is rapidly oxidized, and a soln. of hydriodic 
acid is formed. J. Personne prepared stannous iodide by adding hydriodic acid 
to a soln. of stannous chloride; and also by the action of hydriodic acid on 
pulverulent tin. F. W 7 ohler and F. Dunhaupt obtained stannous iodide by the 
action of boiling hydriodic acid on tin-foil for a day ; or by heating the mixture for 
an hour in a sealed tube at 120°-150°. A. E. Nordenskjold used the latter process, 
and afterwards sublimed the product. F. Wohler and F. Dunhaupt also obtained 
the iodide as sulphur-yellow prisms by heating tin-foil with amyl iodide in a sealed 
tube at 180°. When crystallized from its aq. soln., dihydrated stannous iodide, 
SnI 2 .2H 2 0, is formed in yellowish-red needles, and one mol. of the water is lost on 
drying the hydrate over sulphuric acid. P. Fmindler and Y. Laurent said that 
when prepared from soln. of stannous chloride and potassium iodide the product 
is a mixture of red and yellow modifications—an excess of stannous chloride 
favouring the red form, and an excess of potassium iodide the yellow form. 
Exposure to sunlight changes the yellow to the red form, and conversely in 
darkness. With potassium iodide the red form is at once produced if the mix¬ 
ture is heated on the water-bath; but with sodium iodide, and an excess of 
stannous chloride, the yellow form is produced. The yellow form is considered to 
be the stable modification at 100°. P. Freundler and Y. Laurent obtained the 
monohydrate , SnI 2 .H 2 0, by mixing cold, cone. soln. ol sodium iodide and stannous 
chloride ; it is dehydrated by drying in the cold. 

C. J. H. Warden said that if the moist precipitated iodide in a glass vessel be 
exposed to light, ruby-red crystals are formed on the side exposed directly to light, 
while the salt on the other side remains amorphous. A. E. Nordenskjold Baid that 
the sublimed anhydrous salt furnishes colourless rhombic crystals with the axial 
ratios: a : h : c—0-5638 :1: 0-4993. H. S. van Klooster stated that the crystals 
are monoclinic prisms a : h: c=~ 1 : — : 0*5911, and /3~82° 55 # . C. H. D. Boedcker 
gave 4 696 for the sp. gr.; J. W. Rctgers, 4-7 ; and H. S. van Klooster, 5-21 at 
15715 0 - S. Motylewsky gave 46 mgrms. for the drop-weight of stannous iodide 
when that of water at 0° is 100. J. Personne said that the crystals melt at a dull 
red heat, and, added W. C. Henry, the mass freezes to a dark red crystalline mass. 
J, Personne found that the salt sublimes at the temp, of melting glass, forming 
bright red crystals. W. Biltz and co-workers found 5283-5'287 for the Bp. gr. 
of crystalline stannous iodide at 25°/4°, and 70-48 for the mol. vol. T. Karantasaifl 
gave 320° for the m.p., while W, Reinders and 8, de Lange gave 320°* and 720° 
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for the b.p. of stannous iodide. When heated in air, P. Boullay found that 
stannous iodide furnishes stannic oxide and a substance which is broken down by 
water into Btannic acid and hydriodic acid. W. Biltz and W. Fischer gave —5*8 
cals, for the heat of soln. of stannous iodide. G. T. Morgan and co-workers 
gave — 3*81 for the heat of Boln. of Btannous iodide in 200 parts of carbon 
tetrachloride. 

0. A. Kraus and H. F. Kurtz studied the reduction by sodium of Btannous 
iodide dissolved in liquid ammonia. C. F. Raxmnelsberg found that stannous iodide 
is decolorized by ammonia, the gas is absorbed with the evolution of heat, and 
stannous tetramminoiodide, SnI 2 .4NH 3 , is formed. F. Ephraim and T. Schmidt 
add that this tetrammine was probably a stannic salt because, with dry ammonia 
and dry Btannous iodide they could prepare only stannous diamminoiodide, 
SnI 2 .2NH 3 , which is white with a faint yellow tinge. W. Biltz and W. Fischer 
gave for the temp, at which the vap. press, of the amminoiodides is 100 mm. and the 
heats of dissociation in Cals, per mol of NH 3 respectively stannous enneammino- 
iodide, SnI 2 .9NH 3 , —46°, and 7-9 ; stannous pentamminoiodide, SnI 2 .5NH 3 , 
J 0°, and 10*2; stannous triamminoiodide, SnI s .3NH 3l 55°, and 119; stannous 
diamminoiodide, SnI 2 .2NH 3 , 94°, and 13-3; and stannous monamminoiodide, 
SnI 2 .NH 3 , lo7°, and 16. G. L. Clark also made observations on this subject. 
P, Pfeiffer studied the dialkyl stannous iodides ; and T. KarantasBis, complexes 
with organic bases. 

The stannous iodide prepared by J. L. Gay Lussac, and C. F. Rammclsberg 
was said to be easily decomposed by water, especially by hot water, forming stannous 
hydroxide and an aq. soln. of hydriodic acid ; the hydrolysis is the more complete 
the greater the proportion of water; and J. Personne reported a number of stannous 
oxyiodidea which he obtained by the action of water either on stannous iodide, 
or on potassium iodostannite. The analyses made of the products he obtained 
corresponded with the molar ratios SnO : Snl 2 == 1 : 2, 2:3, 1:1, and 2:1, but 
there is no evidence to determine whether the products are chemical individuals or 
different stages in the progressive hydrolysis of stannous iodide. W. C. Henry, 
and P. Boullay said that the salt dissolves sparingly in water without decomposition, 
and the solubility is greater in hot than in cold water. The discrepancy in the 
results may be due to the contamination of J. Personnel stannous iodide with 
some stannic iodide. S. W. Young gave for the percentage solubility in water : 

208* 30-5 9 41*0" 61Tj° 60'1* 73»° 84-9* 9S*5 0 

Per cent. Snl a . . 1*30 1-21 1-50 1-79 2-09 2*f>6 3-05 3-43 

P. Boullay added that the salt is soluble in a soln. of stannous chloride so that no 
precipitation occurs if only a small proportion of potassium iodide is added to the 
stannous Balt soln. J. Personne found that stannous iodide is soluble in Boln. of 
the alkali chlorides, in benzene, chloroform, and carbon disulphide. P. Boullay 
also showed that it combines with the more basic metal iodides, forming complex 
salts. 

S. W. Young measured the solubility of stannous iodide in aq. soln. of hydriodic 
acid at 23*5°, and, expressing the results in percentages, he found : 

HI ... 0 3 4 6 8 10 12 14 15 

Snlj . . i.o 0-20 0*22 0*10 0*17 0-26 0-45 0 G2 0*81 

The solubility of stannous iodide in water increases as the temp, rises. In hydriodic 
acid soln. containing 3 to 8 per cent, of acid, the solubility is less than in water, 
increasing with the temp, and diminishing with the cone, of the acid. With 
Boln. of 9 to 15 per cent., the solubility is still less than in water, and increases 
^vith thd temp., but it now also increases with the cone. When the soln. contain 
^5 per cent, and upwards, the solubility is greater than in water, and as the temp, 
rises the solubility at first diminishes until a point of minimum solubility is reached 
lying between 30° and 40° ; beyond this, the solubility again increases. A sat. 
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soln, of stannous iodide in hydriodic acid—25 per cent, and upwards—when cooled 
by ice-cold water, deposits pale yellow needles quite different in appearance from 
the red needles of stannous iodide. This yellow substance readily decomposes, 
giving the red iodide, and is so unstable that its composition could only be obtained 
by indirect methods. The yellow solid is hydroiodost&nnous acid, HSiiI 8 , which 
P. Pfeiffer called stannoiodoform. From 0° to 15° the solubility in hydriodic 
acid of 39 6 per cent, strength increases ; and from 15° to 20°, it still increases, but 
much more slowly; on allowing the mixture to remain for some hours at 20°. 
the undissolved yellow hvdroiodostannouB acid changes to red stannous iodide, and 
this change is accompanied by a marked decrease in solubility; from 20° to 30°, 
the solubility diminishes gradually, and from 30° upwards it increases regularly. 
With a similar soln. in 30 per cent, acid, the rapid decomposition of hydroiodo- 
stannous acid occurs at 1*6°, and in this case the, change is accompanied by an 
increase in solubility. When in contact with stronger hydriodic acid, the hydro- 
iodostannous acid is stable at higher temp. The peculiarities observed in the 
curves of solubility are due to the gradual decomposition of solid and dissolved 
bydroiodostannoufl acid over a considerable range of temp. T. Karantassis 
observed that no compound of sulphur and stannous iodide could be prepared. 
B. Kdhnlein found that stannous iodide scarcely reacts with propyl chloride. 

A number of iodostannites have been obtained from mixtures of the metal 
iodide with a soln. of stannous chloride, or from a soln. containing the component 
iodides. The iodostannites are usually hydrolyzed by water. P. Boullay said that 
ammonium iodostannite is precipitated when ammonium iodide is added to a 
cone. soln. of stannous chloride ; or, according to J. Personne, when iodine acts 
on powdered tin in a cone. soln. of ammonium chloride. The greenish-yellow 
needles were found by P. Boullay to be readily decomposed by water. He showed 
that when a soln. of sodium iodide in one of cone, stannous chloride is allowed 
to stand for a few hours, it deposits crystals of stannous iodide followed by pale 
yellow crystals of sodium iodostannite which are decomposed by water. He also 
observed that when cone. soln. of stannous chloride and potassium iodide are 
mixed, there is deposited a mass of yellow silky needles of enneahydrated potas¬ 
sium hexaiododistannite, 2KI.2SnI 2 .9H 2 0. The salt can be re crystallized from 
alcohol. J. Personne obtained the salt by the action of iodine on powdered tin, 
in a cone. soln. of potassium chloride. When the enneahydrate is confined in 
vacuo over sulphuric acid, or heated to 110°, six mo is of water are given off and the 
trihydrate is formed ; between 140° and 150°, hydrogen iodide is given off. When 
chlorine gas is passed over the salt, the tin burns with the emission of light, forming 
stannous and potassium chlorides. When the salt is treated with a small proportion 
of water, potassium iodide is removed, and the residue dissolves when more water 
is added. Hot alcohol dissolves the complex salt leaving a little stannous iodide, 
and the soln. furnishes crystals of the salt on cooling. V. Auger and T. Karantassis 
found that when stannous iodide is added to warm aq. soln. of rubidium iodide 
containing hydriodic acid, the liquid turns brown and dejwsits stannic iodide ; but 
if tin be present, and air absent, rubidium triiodostannite, RbSnI 3 , is formed in 
yellow needles; and if an excess of stannous iodide be present, orange-yellow, cubic 
crystals of rubidium pentaiododistannite, RbSn 2 I fit are formed. Similarly also 
with caesium triiodostannite, CsSnI 3 , and caesium pentaiododistannite, CsSn 2 I 5 . 
The dry salts arc fairly stable, they oxidize rapidly in air, forming in part iodostan- 
nates, and hence they do not correspond with the reaction products of stannous 
halides with potassium and ammonium halides. P. Boullay obtained barium 
iodostannite from a soln. of stannous and barium iodides; and strontium iodo¬ 
stannite from a soln. of stannous and strontium iodides. 

W. C. Henry reported that if soln. of stannous chloride and iodine be mixed, 
either stannous or stannic iodide is deposited according to the proportion of iodine 
employed; and when the mother-liquor is evaporated and cooled, yellow crystals of 
stannous chloroiodide, SnClI, are formed. The salt is decomposed by water into 
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soluble stannous cklonde and sparingly soluble stannous iodide. S. W. Young and 
M. Adams regard the salt as a solid soln. of stannous chloride and iodide which may 
be obtained in isomorphous admixture in various proportions. S. W. Young also 
prepared yellowish-red prisms of stannostaimic tetraehlorodiiodide, SnCl 4 .SnI 2 , 
by the action of iodine chloride on stannous chloride. T. Karantassis pre¬ 
pared stannous chloroiodide, BnICl, by dissolving iodine in a soln. of stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid, and reducing the red liquid by addition of excess 
of tin: 2SnCl 2 +4I=Sna 4 +SnI 4 ; 8nI 4 +Sn=2SnI B and SnCl 4 +Sn-2SnCl 2 ; 
2SiiCl 2 +2Snl 2 ~-4SnCll. If the original soln. contains an excess of iodine, red 
crystals of stannous iodide are first deposited, and these are slowly converted in 
the cold into white neeedlcs of the chloroiodide. With a large excess of stannous 
chloride, white crystals of the chloroiodide are deposited at once. The existence 
of the chloroiodide is further confirmed by thermal analysis of mixtures of the 
chloride and iodide. The f.p. curve falls from 320°, the m.p. of the pure iodide, 
to a eutectic at 214° and 52*4 molar per cent, of stannous iodide; it then rises to 
a maximum 259° corresponding with SnI 2 .SnBr 2 it then falls to a second eutectic 
at 221° and 815 molar per cent, of SnCl 2 ; and finally rises to 254°, the m.p. of 
the pure chloride. A soln. of stannous bromoiodide, SnTBr, was prepared in an 
analogous manner. The pale yellow needles deposited in presence of an excess 
of stannous bromide consist of a solid soln. of the iodide in the bromoiodide. 
Thermal analysis confirms the existence of mixed crystals with a tendency to 
form the bromoiodide. The f.p. curve falls from 326*7°, the m.p. of the pure 
bromide, to a eutectic at 220°, and it then rises to a maximum of 240° with 
between 42'8 and G2’7 molar per cent, of the stannous iodide; and then rises 
to 320°, the m.p. of the pure iodide. A. C. Vournasos prepared potassium 
dibromodiiodostannite, Na 2 [SnBr 2 I 2 ]. P. Freundler and Y. Laurent said that 
sodium iodide and stannous chloride do not form a complex, a mixture of cone, 
soln. of the two yields the monohydrate ; stannous chloride and potassium iodide 
form yellow needles of potassium triiodostannite, KSnI 3 .3H 2 0, in neutral soln., 
and in the cold (22°), warm (45°), and hot acidic soln., potassium hydrodiiodo- 
trichlorostannite, K 2 HSnI 2 Cl 3l or 2KI.HCl.SnCl 2 , and potassium hydrotriiodo- 
trichlorostannite, K a HSnI 3 CJ a , or 3KI.HCl.SnCl 2 , and anhydrous stannous iodide 
are formed. These complex salts are stable in neutral soln., but oxidize in acidic 
soln. especially in sunlight, forming deep brown soln. It is argued that the colloidal 
complex of iodine, sodium, and rubidium is contained in some marine plants. The 
existence of rubidium and iodine in association with protoplasm is further supported 
by the presence of rubidium and iodine in the eq. proportions, by the absence of 
iodine and rubidium from the salts resulting from spontaneous desiccation, and by 
the similar behaviour of the compound obtained from Laminaria flexicaulis and 
the rubidium-stannous iodide complex, 2SnT 2 ,RbI, on exposure to sunlight. 
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$ 21. The Stannic Iodides 

J. L. Gay Luasac 1 prepared stannic iodide, Snl 4 , by heating a mixture of tin 
and iodine ; J. Personne found that in a sealed tube the reaction begins at 50°, 
and ia attended by incandescence. The excess of tin remains unaffected without 
producing stannous iodide. A. E. Nordenskjold melted a mixture of iodine and tin, 
and obtained stannic iodide by the sublimation of the product. J. Personne, and 
E. R. Schneider allowed a warm soln. of iodine in carbon disulphide to act on tin. 
E. R. Schneider obtained it by mixing cone. soln. of stannic chloride and potassium 
iodide; and by the action of iodine on stannous or stannic selenide. J. J. Berzelius 
prepared it from a soln. of stannic hydroxide in hydriodic acid ; and W. C. Henry 
obtained it by sublimation from stannous iodide, heated in air—stannic oxide 
remains. He also found that stannic iodide is formed by mixing a cone. soln. 
of stannous chloride with an equal proportion of iodine. 

P. Groth said that crystals obtained from carbon disulphide are red and singly 
refracting, belonging to the cubic system ; but A. E. Nordenskjold showed that 

they belong to the rhombic system. J. W, Retgers 
obtained octahedral crystals by evaporating a soln. 
of the salt in an excess of hydriodic acid, in carbon 
disulphide, methylene iodide, and other solvents. 
R. G. Dickinson found the X-radiograms corre¬ 
sponded with a mol. of (Snl 4 ) s per unit cube with 
edge 12*23 A. The iodine atoms are not all in eq. 
positions, and are probably at points eq. to (tw) 
and (xyz), while the tin atoms are at points (uuu). 
The arrangement is illustrated by Fig. 75, where 
the cube has been divided along the plane ABCD 
for convenience in drawing. Measurements were also made by H, Ott, and H. Mark 
and K. Weiasenberg. E. Beckmann and P. Geib found the raising of the b.p. of 

stannic chloride by stannic iodide corresponded with 
only one-third the normal mol. wt.; but E. Beckmann 
and F. Junker found the lowering of the b.p. of 
antimonic chloride by the dissolved stannic iodide does 
not agree with the normal mol. wt. C. H. D. Boedeker 
gave 4-696 for the sp. gr. at 11° ; J. Personne said the 
crystals melt at 160°, and the molten liquid freezes 
at 142°; F. Emich gave 160°, and W. Reinders and 
S. de Lange, 143-5° for the m.p. W. C. Henry said 
the salt sublimes at 180°, forming reddish-yellow 
needles. J. Personne could not measure the b.p., but 
he found a thermometer near the surface of the boiling 
liquid registered 295°; F. Emich gave 341° for the 
b.p. W. Reinders and 8. de Lange found the m.p. of 
mixtures of stannic iodide and iodine consists of two 
branches with a eutectic at 79*6°, and 12*06 at. per 
cent, or 60 per cent, by weight of tin; Fig. 76— vulc 
supra , stannic chloride. The b.p. curve follows the 
normal course, and the curves indicated. A fused 
mixture of stannous and stannic iodides forms two 
liquid layers. At 350°, the one layer consists of stannic iodide with traces of 
stannous iodide ; and the other, of stannous iodide with a maximum of 6 per 


Fig. 75.—Arrangement of 
Atoms in the Space Lattice of 
Stannic Iodide. 



Fio. 70.—Fusion and Boiling 
Curves of Mixtures of Tin 
and Stannic Iodide. 
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cent, stannic iodide. Tin is not perceptibly soluble in molten stannoua iodide, 
and there is a very narrow line of homogeneous mixing which, at 350°, extends 
from pure stannous iodide to stannous iodide with 6 per cent, by weight of stannic 
iodide. Similar results were obtained by H. S. van Klooster, and A. M. VasileefL 
The latter found the eutectic at 77-8° and SnI 4 +3-257L A. H. Chapman 
measured the emission spectrum of Btannic iodide. F. de Carli studied the 
reducing action of hydrogen. 

The salt is hydrolyzed in aq, soln., as noted by J. L. Gay Lussac, C. F. Ram- 
melsberg, W. C. Henry, and J. Fersonne; but no definite stannic oxyiodide was 
observed. E. R. Schneider said that 100 parts of carbon disulphide at ordinary 
temp, dissolve 145 parts of stannic iodide ; and J. Fersonne noted that it is 
soluble in chloroform, alcohol, ether, and benzene, forming compounds with all 
but the first of these four solvents. J. W. Retgers found that methylene 
iodide at 10° dissolves 22*9 per cent, of stannic iodide, and the Bp. gr. of 
the soln. is 3*481 at 10°. W. Biltz and E. Kuenecke observed no reaction 
or dissolution with liquid hydrogen sulphide at —78-5°. Arsenic tribromide 
dissolves the salt; the sp. gr. of the sat. soln. is 3-73 at 15°, and, according to 
P. Walden, the soln. is a poor electrical conductor. J. H. Mathews found the salt 
is soluble in allylthiocarbamide, and the sp. conductivity of the soln. is 4*08 Xl0 44 
mhos at 25°. A. Rosenheim and H. Aron prepared complexes with pyridine and 
quinoline. There is evidence of the formation of ky dr oiodo stannic acid by the 
union of stannic iodide and hydrogen iodide. The soln. is readily hydrolyzed. 
V. Auger and T. Karantassis observed that stannic iodide is gradually hydrolyzed 
in dil. hydriodie acid soln. and more readily in aq. soln. The addition of 
sodium, potassium, or ammonium iodide to these soln. does not modify their 
properties, but the addition of rubidium or caesium iodides or of the hydriodides 
of strong bases leads to the formation of stable complex salts ; e.g. rubidium iodo- 
stannate, Rb 2 SnI B , by adding rubidium iodide to a soln. of stannic iodide in 
hydriodie acid ; and similarly with caesium iodostannate, Cs 2 Snl 0 ; but ammonium , 
potassium^ and sodium iodostannates could not be made. They also prepared 
mixed crystals of potassiumbromoiodostannate, K 2 Sn(Br 6 . 76 I 0 . 25 ), and ammonium 
bromoiodostannate, (NH 4 ) 2 Sn(Br 5 35 I 0 05 ), as well as of tetramethylarsonium 
iodost annate. J. G. F. Druce made methyl stannic iodide , Sn(CH 3 )I 3 ; and normal 
propyl stannic iodide , Sn(0 3 lI 7 )I a . M. Wildermann studied the reaction with several 
organic bromides. Y. Auger and T. Karantassis studied some complexes with 
organic compounds. J. Fersonne said that dry ammonia reacts with stannic 
iodide dissolved in carbon disulphide or ether, forming stannic triamminoiodido, 
SnI 4 .3NH 3 ; stannic tetramminoiodide, Sn J 4 .4NH 3 , and stannichexamminoiodide, 
SnI 4 .6NH 3 . F. F. Fitzgerald showed that in liquid ammonia it reacts with potas¬ 
sium amide, forming potassium stannic tetraimninoimide, Sn(NK) 2 .4NII a . 
F. Ephraim and T. Schmidt prepared stannic octamminoiodide, SnI 4 .8NH 3 , by 
passing ammonia into a soln. of stannic iodide in carbon disulphide and evaporating 
off the solvent on a bath of warm water ; also by passing ammonia over the solid 
iodide, when much heat is evolved. Evidence of higher animincs was obtained, 
but they were not stable. Stannic iodide dissolves in stannic chloride, and anti- 
monic chloride as indicated above. A. Ditte noted the formation of a basic nitrate, 
4 Sn 0 4 .N 2 05 . 4 H 2 0 , by reaction with nitrogen peroxide. Stannic iodide was found 
by H. Moissan to be reduced when heated with boron. G. Scagliarini studied 
complexes with organic bases. 

C. Lenormand heated a mixture of stannous chloride and iodine in a flask or 
in a sealed tube at 100°, and obtained stannic dichloroduodide, SnCl 2 I 2 , as a red 
mobile liquid of sp. gr. 3*287 at 15°. The liquid fumes in air, and it begins to 
distil at 190°, and the b.p. during distillation remains stationary at 297°. It is 
decomposed by repeated distillation. The dichlorodiiodide is soluble in water 
with the development of much heat; with a small proportion of water, a hydrate is 
formed which is soluble in an excess of water. The dil. soln. at 65° is quantitatively 
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decomposed into stannic hydroxide, and hydrochloric and hydriodic acids. The 
dichlorodiiodide is soluble in benzene, chloroform, and carbon disulphide. It 
yields complexes with ether, and with ethyl, propyl, butyl, and amyl alcohols. If 
this liquid be fractionally distilled, substances corresponding with stannic Ixichloro- 

iodide, SnCl 3 I, and stannic chlorotriiodide, SnI 3 Cl f 
as well as stannic chloride, and stannic dichloro¬ 
diiodide are formed. C. Lenormand also found 
that iodine is without action on stannous bromide 
in the cold, but when the mixture is heated in a 
sealed tube at 100° an orange-red, crystalline mass 
of hexagonal plates is produced, consisting of 
stannic dibromodiiodide, SnBr 2 I 2 . The compound 
begins to melt at 50°, and forms a ruby-red liquid 
which does not fume in the cold. The sp. gr. is 
3*631 at 15° ; it boils at 225°, or at 130° in vacuo. 
It is soluble in cold water, and the soln. decom¬ 
poses at 80° into stannic oxide, and hydrogen 
iodide and bromide. When this compound is frac¬ 
tionally distilled, stannic tribromoiodide, SnBr 3 I, 
passes over at 230 c '-250° and condenses as a mass 
of yellowish-red crystals and of undocompoaed 
stannic dibromodiiodide; and stannic bromo- 
triiodide, SriBrI 3 , remains as a residue. If the 
dibromodiiodide be distilled in vacuo, the unde- 
composed salt passes over at 130 s ; the tribromo¬ 
iodide, at 180°, and the bromotriiodide remains as 
a residue. M. G. Rader said the method of pre¬ 
paration of the dibromodiiodide really gives a 
mixture of the two salts ; and there is no evidence on the f.p. or b.p. curves, 
Fig. 77, to show the existence of salts of the mixed acids ; with stannous bromide 
and iodine, the reaction is symbolized ; 2SnBr 2 +2I 2 —SnBr 4 fSnl^ 
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§ 22. Stannous Sulphides 

Estimates of the affinity of sulphur for tin were made by K. Jcllinek and 
J. Zakowsky. Tin forms two well-established sulphides, stannous sulphide, SnS, 
and stannic sulphide, SnS 2 ; and a less well established tin sesguisulphide , Sn 2 S 3 . 
There are also hydrated forms of these sulphides, and a series of sulpho-derivatives. 
J. Kunckel, in his Vollstandiges Laboratorium chymicum (Berlin, 1767), described the 
product obtained by fusing tin with sulphur. J. L. Proust 1 supposed that when 
molten stannous chloride is treated with sulphur, stannic chloride and sulphide 
are formed, but E. R. Schneider showed that stannic chloride and stannous sulphide 
are formed, and that the latter dissolves in the excess of molten stannous chloride 
from which it crystallizes on cooling. According to G. 0. Winkelblech, narrow 
strips of tin-foil catch fire in sulphur vapour. Stannous sulphide is formed when 
a mixture of sulphur and tin is heated above the m.p. of the metal ; and since 
the product still contains uncombined tin, it is pulverized, mixed with fresh 
sulphur, and again heated in a closed vessel. This method of preparation was 
used by P. .Berliner, and E. R. Schneider. W. Biltz and W. Mecklenburg said 
that the yield of stannous sulphide obtained by fusing tin and sulphur is poor 
because of the volatilization of most of the latter ; they made it by heating to 900° 
a mixture of tin with twice the calculated quantity of sulphur in a tube ; and 
repeating t he operation with the resulting product. A. Ditte sublimed the stannous 
sulphide from the product obtained by the repeated fusion of a mixture of sulphur 
and tin. 

.1. L. Gay Lussac found that at a red-heat stannic sulphide decomposes into 
stannous sulphide and sulphur ; and F. 13 a mm and F. Kraft, that when heated in 
vacuo in the cathode rays, stannic sulphide, even at 250°, gives off half its sulphur 
and passes into the more stable stannous sulphide. According to H. Pelabon, 
the f.p. curve for mixtures of tin and sulphur rises rapidly from 232°, the f.p. of tin, 
to 840°, the f.p. of the mixture containing 5 per cent, of sulphur, and then rises 
more gradually to the maximum point 880°, the 
f.p. of stannous sulphide; beyond this point 
the mixtures lose sulphur on being heated, but 
their m.p. are. lower than 880°. W. Biltz and 
W. Mecklenburg found that with mixtures con¬ 
taining over 23 4 per cent, of sulphur, the sulphur 
is lost by volatilization. The compound melts 
at 881°, and the eutectic at 232° is almost pure 
tin. The sulphide passes into a viscous liquid 
at 950° and. becomes limpid again at near 1100°, 

Fig. 78. W. Spring obtained stannous sulphide 
by compressing a mixture of powdered sulphur 
and tin. 0. B. Ktihn obtained stannous sulphide 
by melting a mixture of tin and sodium pcntasulphide; J. Milbauer, by melt¬ 
ing stannic oxide mixed with potassium thiocyanate; and G. Tocco and 
N. Jacob, by the alternating current electrolysis of soln. of sodium thiosulphate 
using tin electrodes. 

According to A. Ditte, when tin is heated to 100° in a stream of hydrogen 
sulphide, it acquires a coating of stannous sulphide ; and when the tin melts, the 
formation of the sulphide proceeds more quickly. Above the decomposition temp, 
of hydrogen sulphide, the production of stannous sulphide is due to the direct union 
of Bulphur and tin. K, Jcllinek and J. Zakowsky studied the reaction between 500° 
and 1100°. When hydrogen sulphide is passed into a neutral or feebly acid soln. 
of stannous chloride, dark brown or black stannous sulphide is precipitated ; and 
A. Ditte added that it is necessary to exclude air because, otherwise, the stannous 
VOL. VII, 2 H 
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chloride would be partially oxidized, and therefore some stannic chloride formed. 
H. Reinsch found that if a soln. of one part of stannous chloride in 100 parts of water 
and 15 parte of hydrochloric acid, of sp. gr. 1*108, be treated with hydrogen sulphide, 
all the tin is precipitated at once, but if 25 parts of acid be used, a precipitate appears 
only after some time, and if 40 parte of acid be used, no 
§ F" . II tin sulphide is precipitated, although it is if some water 
^ : > I be added. The meaning of H. Reinsch’s crude data is 

*§ J represented diagrammatically. Fig. 79. Fig. 79 means 

•5 / that there is a state of equilibrium in the system: 

01 ^s'aislolved HoS-f- SiiCI.>v^2HC] f SnS. A. Ditto found that 8 3 per 

^ o ' '*s~ — 1o cent, hydrochloric acid at. ordinary temp, begins to act on 

Per cent. HCL stannous sulphide, forming a soln. of stannous chloride, 

and giving off hydrogen sulphide. The. formation of 
Effect of the stannous chloride is faster the greater the cone, of the 
tliT PnK'ioitutiorT Hcid, and the higher the temp. According to A. Ditte, the 
Stannous Sulphide. precipitate dried in vacuo at 20° has the composition trita- 
hydrated stannous sulphide, 3SnS.lLO, with a sat. soln. of 
stannous chloride ; the first product of the action of hydrogen sulphide appears as 
an orange-red crystalline separation, the colour then changes to brown and finally to 
black ; the brownish-red crystals arc? formed if an acid soln. of stannous chloride be 


treated with a small proportion of hydrogen sulphide, or if water be added to an acid 
solri. of stannous chloride sat. with hydrogen sulphide. These coloured crystals are 
considered to be stannous hydrosulphochloride, Sn(IIS)Cl, which is transformed by 
hydrogen sulphide into stannous sulphide ; the intermediate hydrosulphochloridu 
was not isolated because it is decomposed when washed with water. When the 
hydrated stannous sulphide is thoroughly dried, it passes into the anhydrous 
sulphide. Stannous sulphide appears as a dark brown crystalline powder when the 
tritahydrate is dissolved to saturation in molten stannous chloride, and the cold 
product washed with dil. hydrochloric acid. 

The physical properties of stannous sulphide. —The product obtained by 
the direct union of molten sulphur and tin is a dark lead grey mass of lamellar, 
micaceous crystals ; the sublimed product appears in long, needle-like crystals. 
The native sulphide appears in thin scales, plates, or blades, which are. pliable but not 
elastic, and resemble flaky graphite. A. 0. Bccquerel claimed to Lave obtained 
cubic crystals by the method indicated above ; blit W. P. Headden found iron-black 
or graphite-black crystals of stannous sulphide as a deposit on some slags from an 
old Cornish tin furnace, and he considered the crystals to be monoclinic; but 
S. Stevanovic showed that the crystals are rhombic bipyramids with axial ratios 
a : b : c=0*3883 : 1 : 0*3566 ; or, according to C. O. Trechmann, 0*3874 : 1 : 0*3558. 
L. J. Spencer showed that the crystals of rhombic tin reported by O. 0. Trechmann, 
and H. von Foullon, were really crystals of stannous sulphide. Owing to the thin¬ 
ness of the plates--d- mm.—it was not; possible to determine if there is any cleavage 
parallel to the surface. There is often a repetition of parallel growths giving rise to 
comb-like and feathery forms and also to plates with serrated edges. L. J. Spencer 
gave illustrations of the twinning of these crystals. W. P. Davey discussed the 
sizes of the tin atoms in stannous sulphide. C. J. B. Karst on gave 4852 for the 
sp. gr. of stannous sulphide ; P. A, Boullay, 5*267 ; E. R. Schneider, 4 973 ; and 
A. Ditto, 5*0802 at 0°. The hardness is 2. When molten stannous sulphide 
freezes, A. Ditto said that there is a considerable dilation; and that it melts at a 
red heat. J. Guinchant gave 950°--1000° for the m.p. ; H. Pelabon, 880° ; and 
W. Biltz and co-workers, 882°—Fig. 78. As indicated above, W. Biltz and co¬ 
workers found that stannous sulphide has two m.p. The lower m.p is at 882 
and as the temp, is raised quickly from 1000° to 1100°, the viscosity increases 
very quickly, so that at the latter temp, the sulphide has the properties of a 
solid. At about 1200°, liquefaction again occurs. A. Ditte said that stannous 
sulphide begins to give oft greenish vap., and to sublime close to its m.p.; and 
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A. Mourlot found that it volatilizes unchanged in the electric furnace. J. Guinchant 
said that stannous sulphide boils at about 1090°, and W. Biltz and W. Mecklenburg 
found the b.p. of mixtures with different proportions of sulphur to be 1293 & with 
115 per cent, of sulphur; 1276°, with 15 6 per cent,; 1266°, with 179 per cent.; 
and 1240°, with 20*3 per cent,, Fig. 78. W. Spring said that stannous sulphide is 
decomposed when heated in vacuo, forming stannic sulphide and tin ; an conlraire , 
A. Mourlot found that it can be distilled unchanged in the electric furnace, although 
there is evidence of a partial dissociation at very high temp. N. R. Campbell found 
that stannous sulphide exhibits a feeble radioactivity (induced). B. Aulenkamp, 
and W. W. Coblentz, studied the photoelectric sensitivity. K. Badeker studied 
the electrical conductivity; and A. C. James, the effect of stannous sulphide on 
galena as a rectifier of alternating currents. F. Trey said that the electrical 
conductivity is electrolytic, 

The chemical properties of stannous sulphide. —H. Rose found that when 
stannous sulphide is heated in a stream of hydrogen, some hydrogen sulphide is 
formed ; and L. Eisner showed that if the hydrogen be passed a long enough time, 
nothing but tin remains. A. Ditte, however, said that stannous sulphide can be 
sublimed in a stream of hydrogen without forming hydrogen sulphide, provided the 
temp, does not exceed dark redness; at a cherry-red heat, a trace of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide is formed ; at a bright red heat, the issuing hydrogen has 1'8 to 20 per cent, 
of hydrogen sulphide ; and at a white heat, 4-7 per cent, hydrogen sulphide ; and, 
as observed by L. Eisner, tin alone remains. It is inferred that only the vap. of 
the stannous sulphide is decomposed by the hydrogen, for at lower temp., stannous 
sulphide is produced by the action of hydrogen sulphide on tin: Sn+H^S^SiiS+Ho. 
C. J. Brookes found that when roasted in air or oxygen, stannous sulphide is con¬ 
verted into stannic oxide, with a loss of some of the tin. E. Pollacci found that 
moist stannous sulphide is gradually oxidized by exposure to air. P. B. Ganguly 
and N. R. Dhur found a colloidal soln. of stannous sulphide is oxidized in sunlight 
and air, forming colloidal sulphur. O. Weigel showed that stannous sulphide is 
very sparingly soluble in water, for a litre of water at 18° dissolves 0-14xl0~ ft 
mol. H. Rose found that in a stream of water-vapour, red-hot stannous sulphide 
forms hydrogen sulphide and stannic oxide. F. M. Perkin showed that stannous 
sulphide is readily oxidized by hydrogen dioxide in alkaline soln., forming a 
ftulphostannate. 

According to H. Rose, stannous sulphide reacts with chlorine at ordinary 
temp., forming a compound of stannic chloride and sulphur tetrachloride, but at a 
higher temp, stannic clilor\de is produced. A. Ditte said that dried hydrogen 
chloride does not attack stannous sulphide at ordinary temp., but at a higher temp, 
hydrogen sulphide and stannous chloride are formed, and this the more rapidly 
the higher the temp. J, Kelley and E. F. Smith found that at ordinary temp, 
hydrogen chloride completely transforms stannous sulphide into the chloride. The 
action of hydrochloric acid lias been indicated above in connection with the reversible 
reaction : SnS+2HClT=*SnCl 2 +Hj i S. The solubility of stannous sulphide in this acid 
was utilized by L. Loviton in the separation of antimony and tin. A. Ditte found 
that hydrochloric acid attacks hydrated stannous sulphide more readily than it 
does the anhydrous salt, for 8-3 per cent, hydrochloric acid attacks the anhydrous 
sulphide at ordinary temp., while a 4 per cent, acid attacks the hydrated sulphide 
in the cold and one per cent, acid attacks it at 100°; while W. R. Lang and 
C. M. Carson found that stannous sulphide is soluble in hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 
1*1 C diluted with about half its weight of water. 

P. Berthier found that stannous sulphide is not dissolved by sulphurous acid* 
A.Ditte compared the action of alkali sulphides on Btannous sulphide with the action 
of alkali hydroxides on stannous oxide. An acj. soln. with less than 20 per cent, 
potassium sulphide does not attack the sulphide at ordinary temp., but more cone. 
boIu. gradually form metallic tin, and sulphostannates— confer , the action of potas¬ 
sium hydroxide on stannous oxide. Its reaction also accounts for th® reprecipita- 
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fcion of tin as stannic sulphide after the addition of an acid to the alkaline soln. 
The action is faster the more cone, the soln., and the higher the temp.; and with 
very cone. soln. the separated tin is attacked, forming potassium sulphostannate 
( q.v .). Dil. soln. of the alkali sulphide in the presence of air gradually transform 
stannous sulphide into the alkali sulphostannate. The sulphide is not attacked by 
cold or hot soln. of ammonium sulphide, but in the presence of air, ammonium 
sulphostannate is slowly formed. Stannous sulphide is soluble in soln. of alkali or 
ammonium polysulphide. According to 0. Ruff, sulphuryl chloride transforms 
stannous sulphide into the chloride which passes into soln., and sulphur is separated. 
A. Ditte showed that stannous sulphide is but slightly attacked by aq. ammonia, 
but in the presence of air, ammonium stannate and sulphostannate are slowly 
formed. E. R. Schneider said that nitric acid readily oxidizes amorphous stannous 
sulphide to stannic oxide, but the crystalline sulphide is but slowly attacked. 
H. Rose found that phosphine is reduced by warm stannous Hulphide, forming 
hydrogen sulphide and phosphorus. 

According to J. L. Proust, stannous sulphide is not attacked by potassium 
hydroxide soln., but P. M. Perkin found that some, preparations of precipitated 
stannous sulphide readily dissolve in the alkali-lye. A. Ditte showed that stannous 
sulphide suspended in water reacts with potassium hydroxide: SnS-f-2K0II 
=SnO+K 2 S+HjjO ; the reaction is considered to be reversible, and the equilibrium 
to be dependent on the temp, and*cone, of the soln. ; with cone, alkali-lye, however, 
tin and alkali stannate and sulphostannate are formed. 0. Mat erne said that a 
boiling 10 per cent. soln. of sodium hydroxide readily dissolves stannous sulphide, 
and that brownish-red sulphide is precipitated from the soln. by acids, ammonium 
chloride, or hydrogen sulphide. According to P. Berthier, when a mixture of 
stannous sulphide and sodium carbonate is heated in a carbon crucible to a white 
heat, about three-fourths of the tin is reduced to metal ; the slag contains some tin 
sulphide; at a red-heat, sodium carbonate decomposes part of the sulphide. 
A. Horing found that when a mixture of stannous sulphide, sulphur, carbon, and 
sodium carbonate is fused, the tin is converted into alkali sulphostannate which is 
soluble in water. IT. Rose found that fused potassium cyanide reduces stannous 
sulphide to tin. E. Schurmann showed that stannous sulphide is completely con¬ 
verted into the sulphate when heated with soln. of copper sulphate or cadmium 
sulphate, but not by soln. of zinc sulphate, lead nitrate, or potassium antimony] 
tartrate ; and F. Ravschig found that with a soln. of cuprous chloride in one of 
sodium chloride, cuprous sulphide and stannous chloride are formed ; and with a 
boiling dil, soln. of cupric chloride, cuprous sulphide and stannic chloride are- 
formed. J. B. Cammerer found that the hydrated sesquioxide reduces a soln. 
of ferric chloride to ferrous chloride, with the formation of stannic chloride and the 
separation of sulphur, A. Mourlot Bhowed that when mixed with magnesium 
chloride, and heated in the electric furnace, stannous chloride is volatilized 
and magnesium sulphide remains. R. Zsigmondy and C. Haller showed that 
stannous sulphide dissolves in molten glass, with scarcely any effect on the colour 
of the glass. 

According to J. J. Berzelius,* when stannic sulphide is digested with a sat. Boln. of 
potassium sulphostannate, hydrated tin sesquisulphide^ 5n 2 S x .nHjO, is formed which 
is reconverted to stannous sulphide by digestion with alkali-lye. When an intimate 
mixture of stannous sulphide and 25 per cent, of sulphur is heated in a retort a greyish- 
yellow mass of what J. J. Berzelius regarded as tin sesquisulphlde, Sn x S a , is formed. 
H. P^labon found that a mixture of tin and sulphur, in the proportion required for the 
sesquisufphide, decomposes on fusion, yielding a sublimate of sulphur and a residue of 
stannous sulphide. J. J. Berzelius said that when tin sesquieulphide is strongly ignited in 
a closed vessel, two-thirds of the contained sulphur is volatilized ; digestion with potaah- 
lye converts it into potassium stannate and sulphostannate and stannous sulphide ; ami 
cone, hydrochloric acid converts it into stannic sulphide and stannous oxide. II. Antony 
and L. Niocoli dissolved the Beaquisulphide in hydrochloric acid. The available evidence 
is not satisfactory proof of the chemical individuality of this product. 
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§ 23. Stannic Sulphide 

Mosaic gold was in use in the. eighteenth century as a pigment for painting, and 
it was called aurum momiciifn—mosaic gold —or aurum musioum—muscovite gold. 
It was prepared by heating a mixture of tin, sulphur, ammonium chloride, and 
mercury. Owing to the use of mercury in its preparation, it was at one time 
supposed to contain that element, and was used medicinally in venereal diseases. 
I*. Woulfe 1 showed that it can also be obtained by omitting the mercury and 
ammonium chloride. B. Pelletier regarded it as a sulphuretted oxide of tin. 
J. L. Proust showed that mosaic gold contained very little oxygen ; and J. Davy, 
and J. J. Berzelius proved that it is stannic sulphide. Mosaic gold is now used as 
a bronzing powder for wood, metals, wall-paper, etc., although its application is 
being displaced by cheaper bronze powders. 

Stannic sulphide cannot be obtained by direct fusion of the constituents at 
ordinary press.; but W. Spring 2 obtained it by compressing an intimate mixture 
of the constituents at 6500 atm.; and J. L. Proust, by heating a mixture of stannous 
chloride or ammonium ohlorostannite and sulphur. E. It. Schneider said that 
only stannous sulphide, and not stannic sulphide, can be produced in this way. 

Pelletier, L. J. TMnard, J, Lagutt, J. B. van Mons, H. Hadert, and P. Woulie 
have recommended various recipes— e.g. (i) heating a mixture of sulphur, tin filings, 
ail d ammonium chloride; (ii) tin, mercury, sulphur and ammonium chloride; (iii) 
tin amalgam, sulphur and ammonium chloride; (iv) Btannic oxide, sulphur and 
ammonium chloride; (v) stannous oxide, and sulphur; (vi) stannous sulphide, 
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sulphur, and ammonium chloride; (vii) stannous sulphide, chloride and sulphur; etc. 
For a pale yellow mosaic gold, J. Lagutt recommended heating an intimate mixture 
of stannous chloride with half its weight of flowers of sulphur; and for reddish- 
yellow mosaic gold, 50 parts of tin amalgam (1 :1), 25 of flowers of sulphur, and 
25 of ammonium chloride. The heating was done in a retort, and the temp, was 
slowly raised during 3-3£ hrs. On account of the poor thermal conductivity of 
the mixture only small quantities were made at a time. L. Gmelin assumed that 
in the preparation of mosaic gold from sulphur, ammonium chloride, and tin, the 
first stage of the reaction involves the formation of ammonium chlorostannite: 
Sn+4NH 4 Cl=(NH4) 2 SnCl4+H2+2NH 3 ; and afterwards, as the temp, rises 
higher, the sulphur reacts with the ammonium chlorostannite, forming 
stannic sulphide, and ammonium chloride and chloroatannate which sublime: 
2 (NH 4 ) 2 SnCl 4 + 2 S=SnS 2 +(NH 4 ) 2 SnC] < )+ 2 NH 4 Cl. According to J. Lagutt, am¬ 
monium bromide can be used in place of the chloride, but ammonium sulphate or 
thiocyanate do not furnish mosaic gold. The halogen of the ammonium halide is 
considered to be the active agent. If tin amalgam is used mercuric sulphide also 
sublimes. J. L. Proust said that he obtained stannic sulphide by heating stannous 
or stannic oxides with sulphur. J. B. Senderens found that tin oxide is not affected 
by boiling with water in which sulphur is suspended. B. Pelletier said that 
Btannic sulphide is produced by heating a mixture of stannous and mercuric sul¬ 
phides, but J. L. Proust denied this. P. Woulfe obtained stannic sulphide by 
heating a mixture of stannous sulphide and mercuric chloride ; ot a mixture of 
stannous sulphide, sulphur, and ammonium chloride. H. Rose obtained stannic 
sulphide by passing a mixture of the vap. of stannic chloride and hydrogen sulphide 
through a red-hot tube. V. Kletzinsky obtained an amorphous precipitate by 
boiling a soln. of stannous chloride and a little sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid 
and sulphur dioxide; the sublimation of the washed and dried product furnishes 
crystals of mosaic gold. According to L. Dcde and T. Becker, with a O OOlN-soln. 
of stannic chloride the normality of the hydrochloric acid required for the appear¬ 
ance of a precipitate, by treatment with hydrogen sulphide, was 2'28A\ or2'06A 7 - 
in 5 hrs.; l'BTA 7 - in 9 hrs.; and 138A r - in 24 hrs.; and in the presence of 
potassium chloride, the following proportions of hydrochloric acid completely 
hindered precipitation : 

KC1 . 0 0 3A ? - 0 6A r - 10A'- ISA- 2UV- 2 6A- 

HCl . 2-28AT- 1*95 1*80A T - 159 A’- 140 A- 117 A 7 - 10GA 7 . 

Amorphous or colloidal stannic sulphide is produced when hydrogen sulphide 
is passed into an acidified soln. of stannic chloride, or into water in which freshly 
precipitated stannic hydroxide is suspended ; it is also precipitated when hydro ¬ 
chloric or sulphuric acid is added to an aq. soln. of a suJphostannatc. L. Storch 
said that the precipitate obtained by hydrogen sulphide in a soln. of a stannic salt 
contains no stannous sulphide ; and T. Scheerer found the product obtained by the 
action of the gas on the hydroxide has the composition SnS 2 .2H 2 0 when undried 
and SnS 2 .H 2 0 when dried at 140°. C. T. Barfoed said that the pale yellow or 
reddish-yellow stannic sulphide precipitated from freshly prepared soln. of stannic 
chloride contains sulphur, and this the more the greater the dilution ; no chlorine 
is present; but some stannic hydroxide is formed. The precipitate obtained with 
a hydrochloric acid soln. of jS-stannic acid is mainly white /3-stannic acid^which is 
slowly converted into brown stannic sulphide. According to F. W. Schmidt, the 
egg-yellow precipitate obtained by the action of hydrogen sulphide on stannic 
chloride when moist contains SnS 2 , but during the drying it decomposes giving 
off hydrogen sulphide and becomes dark brown. A dil. acid Boln. of stannic 
chloride gives a precipitate with hydrogen sulphide which, when washed by suction, 
treated with alcohol to remove water, and with carbon disulphide to remove sulphur, 
and then washed with alcohol and finally with water, gave Sn: S=1: 1*946, very 
nearly SnS 2 ; but when dried in air, the composition was Sn: S=1 : 1*638, owing 
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to the loss of hydrogen sulphide. A neutral dil. soln. of stannic chloride gives at 
first a white precipitate which contains chlorine—stannic chlorosulphide—and 
which passes into the disulphide by the continued action of the hydrogen sulphide. 
G. Jorgensen found that the precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide with hydro¬ 
chloric acid soln. of metastannic acid has a sulphur content which varies with the 
cone, of the acid and the salt, with time, and with temp. W. Spring showed 
that during the washing of the precipitated stannic sulphide, it is peptized forming 
a colloidal hydrosol. E. It. Schneider obtained a colloidal liydrosol by passing 
hydrogen sulphide into a hydrosol of metastannic acid, and heating the mixture. 
The addition of an acid flocculates the hydrosol into hydrogel. N. R. Dhar and 
S. Ghosh found that stannic sulphide and the complex stannates are peptized by 
alkali-lye, yellow aluminium sulphide, and sodium arsenite. W. Biltz studied the 
colour changes of colloidal stannic sulphide. 

The properties of stannic sulphide. —Crystalline stannic sulphide furnishes 
golden-yellow plates which are soft and feel like, graphite. C. J. B. Karsten gave 
4-GOO for the sp. gr., and I\ A. Boullay, 4-125. H. V. Regnault gave 0*11932 for 
the sp. ht. between 12° and 95°. H. J. Houston found that the colour passes 
to dark red and finally black when heated; the reverse changes occur on cooling. 
According to J. J. Berzelius, when heated, stannic sulphide sublimes, but at a 
higher temp, it decomposes into stannous sulphide and sulphur ; and if the action 
of heat has not been too prolonged, stannous sulphide will be found at the bottom 
of the mass, stannic sulphide at the top, and tin sesquioxide in between. According 
to J. L. Gay Lussac, and J. J. Berzelius, the sulphur dioxide reported by J. L. Proust 
is not evolved unless air be present. Stannic sulphide was found by AY. W. Coblentz 
not to be appreciably photoelectric. 0. Stelling studied the X-ray absorption 
spectrum of stannic sulphide. 

When heated in air, stannic sulphide furnishes sulphur dioxide and stannic 
oxide; and, added P. Jannasch and 0. ITeydenreich, the reaction is much more 
rapid and complete in oxygen. 

According to 1«\ W. Schmidt, when stannic sulphide obtained by the action of hydrogen 
sulphide on a soln. of stannic chloride, is allowed to remain in contact with ammonia, it 
dissolves, forming a soln., which, on acidification, yields a very voluminous white precipitate. 
The same substance may be obtained by digesting stannic sulphide with ammonium car¬ 
bonate Boln,, filtering, and acidifying; about 10 per cent, of the stannic sulphide ia dis¬ 
solved. ThiB compound, when freed from sulphur by treatment with carbon disulphide, 
corresponds with stannic oxytrisulphide, Sn s S 3 0.11411,0 ; it is easily and completely 
soluble in ammonium carbonate, and is also slowly soluble in water. When dried, the white 
mass gradually loses its property of dissolving in ammonium carbonate soln., and becomes 
nmbor-yellow. The solubility of the substance in ammonia is not affected by keeping for 
a long time. It is assumed, therefore, that tho decrease of solubility in ammonium carbonate 
soln. is not due to polymerization, but to loss of water arid to a gradual change from a 
voluminous colloidal condition to an amorphous state in which tho composition varies 
from Sn a S s 0,lliH 2 0 to Sn 2 S 3 0,5H 2 0, according to tho time d 1' drying. Stannous sulphide 
dissolves in ammonia, forming an orange-red soln., which behaves like a colloidal soln. of 
stannic sulphide ; the sulphide, SnS 5 . is precipitated by acids from freshly-prepared soln. 
Tho soln. loses its colour on exposure to air for four to live days, ammonium sulphide being 
first formed and then ammonium thiosulphato ; the oxysulpliicle and sulphur are precipitated 
by acids, but neither hydrogen sulphide nor sulphur dioxide is formed. Tho oxysulphido 
may be purified and any tin sulphide removed by dissolving in ammonium carbonate. The 
oxysulphido is not precipitated from very dil. soln. in ammonium carbonate until carbon 
dioxide has been liberated, and it then separates as a very fine, flocculent, white mass which 
has a blue tinge ; the precipitate after washing three or four times with water forms colloidal 
fioln. which have an acid reaction and from which tho colloid is precipitated by neutral 
salts, but not by acids. These soln. are assumed to contain the acid, S(SnS.OH) a , whilst 
tho composition of the original precipitate is regarded as HO.SnS.S.SnS.ONlI 4 ; and that 
of the oxysulphido, which is soluble in ammonium carbonate as 

8: Sn<Q>Sn: 8 

W. Skey said that stannic sulphide is not soluble in water; but 0. Weigel 
found the solubility of stannic sulphide in water to be 1-13x10“® mol per litre 
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at 18°. P. de Clermont and J. Frommel, and A. Classen and 0. Bauer found that 
hydrogen dioxide forms stannic oxide and sulphuric acid. H. Rose showed that 
when st&nnic sulphide is treated at ordinary temp, with chlorine, a brown liquid 
is formed which solidifies to yellow crystals of SnCl 4 .2SCl 4 . W. T. Casselmann 
obtained a similar result. E. R. Schneider found that with iodine, stannic disulpho- 
tetraiodide, SnS 2 l 4 , is formed. J. Kelley and E. F. Smith found that hydrogen 
chloride or bromide converts heated stannic sulphide into the stannic halide which 
volatilizes. H. Rose said that crystallized stannic sulphide is not attacked by cone, 
hydrochloric acid ; the amorphous sulphide is insoluble in dil. acids, but is dis¬ 
solved by the hot acid ; W. R. Lang and C. M. Carson also found that the amorphous 
sulphide is dissolved by the hot acid of sp. gr. 1-16. W. T. Casselmann found 
that at a red heat stannic sulphide reacts with phosphorus pentachloride, producing 
stannic chloride and sulphophosphide, and phosphorus sulphide and sulphochloride. 
0. Ruff showed that sulphuryl chloride converts stannic sulphide into stannic 
chloride and sulphur—the presence of aluminium chloride accelerates the reaction. 
A. Gueront said that stannic sulphide is dissolved with difficulty by sulphurous 
acid. H. Rose found stannic sulphide is not dissolved by nitric acid, but boiling 
aqua regia converts it into sulphuric acid and stannic oxide. H. Rose said that 
stannic sulphide is dissolved by aq. ammonia only with difficulty. Aq. soln. of 
alkali hydroxides dissolve stannic sulphide, forming stannates and sulphostannates; 
with alkali carbonates, a similar result is obtained, but carbon dioxide is at the same 
time evolved. 0. Materne also showed that precipitated stannic sulphide is soluble 
in a soln. of sodium carbonate ; and sparingly soluble in one of sodium hydroxide. 
Soln. of alkali sulphides and of ammonium sulphide dissolve stannic sulphide, form- 
ing sulphostannates —vide infra. According to A. Classen and 0. Bauer, the dis¬ 
solution with sodium sulphide is faster than with ammonium sulphide. P. de Cler¬ 
mont showed that when stannic sulphide is boiled with soln. of ammonium salts, 
it forms stannic oxide ; and F. W. Schmidt showed that under certain conditions 
it is slightly soluble in soln. of a mm onium carbonate. F. Raschig showed that with 
a soln. of cuprous chloride in one of sodium chloride, cuprous sulphide and stannic 
chloride are formed. J. B. Cammerer found that with a soln. of ferric chloride, 
stannic and ferrous chlorides are formed. H. Rose found that fused potassium 
nitrate converts stannic sulphide into potassium sulphate and stannate ; fused lead 
oxide converts it into stannic oxide and lead sulphide ; and molten potassium 
cyanide formB a sulphoatannate. 0. Materne found stannic sulphide to be insoluble 
in a cold soln. of borax, but soluble in a hot Holn. C. Pertusi found that when 
stannic sulphide is suspended in water and mixed with an excess of powdered 
magnesium, it is reduced to tin and to stannous sulphide with the evolution of 
hydrogen sulphide. 

The sulphochloride# have been discussed in connection with stannic chloride. 
E. R. Schneider 3 obtained stannic sulphoiodide, SnS 2 l 4 , by crystallization from the 
brown liquid obtained by melting together a mol of stannic sulphide and two mols 
of iodine, and subliming the product in a current of carbon dioxide. While mosaic 
gold does not dissolve in a soln. of iodine in carbon disulphide, dry precipitated 
stannic sulphide dissolves slowly in the liquid, and on evaporating the soln., crystals 
of the sulphoiodide are formed. The crystals are coloured like potassium dichro¬ 
mate, and they are probably rhombic. Water decomposes the compound into 
sulphur, stannic oxide, and hydriodic acid. The salt is decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid with the separation of sulphur, iodine and tin passing into soln. Aqua regia 
acts similarly; and nitric acid forms sulphur, iodine, stannic oxide and some soluble 
stannic nitrate. A cold soln, of potassium hydroxide forms stannic oxide and 
sulphur; the iodine passes into soln.; a boiling soln. of the lye dissolves the 
compound completely ; soln. of sodium carbonate and ammonia act likewise but 
more slowly. Ammonia gas is absorbed, forming a white powder. Stannic 
sulphoiodide is soluble in carbon disulphide, or chloroform; alcohol separates 
sulphur, and the tin and iodine dissolve as stannic iodide. 
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§ 24. The Sulphostannates or Thiostannates 

J. J. Berzelius 1 showed that stannic sulphide unites with the more basic 
sulphides of the other elements, forming a series of sulphostannates or thiostannates. 
These Halts can usually be referred to sulphometastannic acid, ILS 11 S 3 ; and some¬ 
times to sulphorthostannic acid, 0. B. Kuhn reported the formation 

of the former, as an olive-green precipitate, when a cone. soln. of sodium thiostannate 
is decomposed by hydrochloric or acetic acid. L. Storch was unable to obtain any¬ 
thing other than a mixture of the acid with tin sulphide by this process. He added 
various acids to a soln. of sodium thiostannate, prepared by saturating a soln. of 
sodium stannate with hydrogen sulphide. Hydrochloric, sulphuric, and dichlor- 
acetic acids cause an immediate precipitation of yellow stannic sulphide, but oxalic, 
phosphoric, monochloracetic, tartaric, citric, succinic, and acetic acids produced 
brownish-yellow soln., from which reddish-brown precipitates separated more or 
less slowly. These results showed that this reaction was dependent on the affinity 
(avidity) of the acid. The brown precipitates contained only slightly more sulphur 
than corresponded with the formula SnS 2 , and did not appear to be homogeneous. 
Attempts to isolate the compound formed proved unavailing. When a dil. soln. 
of oxalic acid is added to asoln. of sodium thiostannate in quantity only just sufficient 
to neutralize the sodium, a deep yellow soln. is produced which gradually changes 
to reddish-brown, but remains clear for hours, and may be partially cone, before 
separation of the reddish-brown precipitate occurs. Acetic and oxalic acids pro¬ 
duce no immediate precipitates from this soln. Ammonia and potash gradually 
decolorize it, as do sodium and ammonium carbonates, ammonium chloride, and 
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sodium acetate, although more slowly. Many salts and strong acids cause pre¬ 
cipitation. As the substance formed could not be isolated, the author estimated 
the ratio of sulphur to tin in this soln. after the free hydrogen sulphide had 
been removed by a current of air. The result showed the presence of three atoms 
of Bulphur to one of tin. Hence, it is probable that sulphostannic acid, H 2 8nS 3 , 
is present in this soln. It is also probably present in small quantities in the 
blown precipitate. 

The general methods of preparing the sulphostannates are as follow : A. Berg 
melted a mixture of metallic tin and 6 to 8 times its weight of a mixture of equal 
parts of sulphur and sodium carbonate at a dark red heat. H. Rose used stannic 
oxide in place of tin \ and A. Horing used stannous sulphide. A. Ditte melted tin 
with the alkali or ammonium polysulphides; and he dissolved stannic sulphide 
in soln. of the sulphides of the alkalies, alkaline earths, or ammonium sulphide. 
Precipitated stannic sulphide dissolves more readily when in the amorphous state, 
and requires a boiling liquid for complete soln. A. Ditte also dissolved stannouB 
sulphide in a soln. of a polysulphide. J. Milbauer melted stannic oxide with 
potassium thiocyanate. R. F. Weinland and A. Gutmann made the sulphortho- 
fltannates by the action of a thiosulphate on alkali stannite. The sulphostannates 
of the heavy metals are precipitated when a soln. of a salt of the heavy metal is 
treated with potassium sulphostannate. 

As L. Storch has shown, the analytical separation of tin from copper, mercury, 
and cadmium rests on the formation of the sulphostannates. The sulphostannates 
are well-defined compounds which can usually be obtained in a crystalline form. 
The sulphostannates of ammonium, the alkalies, and alkaline earths are colourless 
or yellow; and readily soluble in water. The alkali salts are stable at a dull 
red heat. Mineral acids precipitate stannic sulphide from the soln. A. Classen and 
0. Bauer showed that the soln. is oxidized by hydrogen dioxide, and when the soln. 
ia boiled, A. Kolb found that stannic hydroxide is precipitated. 

V. Stanek reported trihydrated ammonium sulphostannate, (NII 4 ) 2 SnS3.3H 2 0 ) 
in thin yellow plates, by saturating a soln. of colourless ammonium sulphide with 
stannic sulphide, diluting the soln. with an equal vol. of ammonium sulphide, and 
adding alcohol. He also obtained heptahydrated ammonium sulphostannate, 
(NH4)2SnS 3 .7H 2 O f if alcohol be added to the preceding soln. until a small pre¬ 
cipitate appears, the soln. filtered, and alcohol be poured over the filtrate. Long 
needle-like crystals are formed. E. Priwoznik obtained what was regarded as 
ammonium heptasulphotristannate, (NH^Sn^.fi^C^by the action of ammonium 
sulphide on metallic tin. A. Ditte made it by dissolving tin-foil in yellow ammonium 
sulphide ; in the cold the reaction is slow and ceases before the ammonium sulphide 
has all reacted; if the soln. be warmed much ammonium sulphide is volatilized. 
If the soln. be evaporated over sulphuric acid and potassium hydroxide in vacuo, 
yellow plates are produced which readily decompose. When exposed to air, the 
crystals lose water and become superficially violet. When treated with a large 
proportion of water, or acids, stannic sulphide is precipitated. When the temp, 
ia gradually raised, water is given off, then ammonium sulphide, then sulphur, 
and finally stannous sulphide is formed. 

0. B. Kuhn melted a mixture of sodium sulphide, stannous sulphide and sulphur, 
and obtained a black crystalline mass which gave a dark soln. with hot water. On 
cooling, the soln. deposited colourless monoclinic crystals of sodium SUlphortho- 
stanU&te, Na 4 SnS 4 .12H 2 0—when dried over sulphuric acid ; before drying 15H 2 0 
are present. The Balt is precipitated from its aq. soln. by alcohol. R. F. Weinland 
and A. Gutmann obtained it by the action of sodium thiosulphate on sodium 
stannite, or of sodium tetrathionate on a soln. of sodium stannite. Stannous 
sulphide is first deposited, and on evaporation sodium stannite separates out, and 
finally the salt in quiistion. The yield is small. The yellow monoclinic prisms wore 
found by H. Zirngiebl to have the axial ratios a : b : c=0*9030:1: 0*3652, and 
j8==92° 5 f . 0. B. Kuhn said that when the salt is heated, it melts in its water of 
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crystallization. R. F. Weinland and A. Gutmann prepared potassium sulphortho- 
Staunate, K4SnS 4 .12H 2 O f in a similar manner. They represented the crystals as 
monoclinic prisms with the axial ratios a : b : c=0 90304 : 1 : 0*36520, and/3=92° 5'. 
0. B. Kuhn obtained dihydrated sodium sulphometastannate, Na 2 SnSa.2H 2 0, 
by the action of tin on molten sodium pentasulpbide. When the product is extracted 
with water, tin and stannous sulphide remain undissolved; and the soln. deposits 
yellow octahedral crystals of the salt. The crystals become matted when exposed 
to air ; and melt at a temp, approaching redness. A. Horing made it by the action 
of tin on a molten mixture of sodium carbonate and sulphide, sulphur, and carbon ; 
extracting the product with water; and evaporating the soln., when dirty white 
needles of sodium and stannic sulphides first separate, and finalty colourless, octa¬ 
hedral crystals of the aulphometastannate. The aq. soln. is pale green, and on evapo* 
ration furnishes a mixture of sodium and stannic sulphides. A. Ditte made this salt 
and also potassium sulphometastannate, K 2 SnS 3 .3H 2 0, by analogous processes. 
Both these salts were made by J. J. Berzelius. As indicated in connection with stan¬ 
nous sulphide, A. Ditte found that the reaction between stannous sulphide and 20 
per cent, potassium sulphide can be represented: 2SnS+K 2 S=Sn+K 2 SnS 3 ; and 
with a very cone. sola, of potassium sulphide, the metallic tin is attacked, forming 
potassium sulphostannate and hydroxide, and hydrogen: Sn+3K 2 S+4H 2 0 
:--K 2 Sn 83 + 4 KOII+ 2 H 2 . The evolution of hydrogen also takes place when tin is 
heated with potassium sulphide, In the presence of air, potassium sulphide is 
decomposed with the formation of potassium hydroxide, the sulphur uniting 
with the stannous sulphide, forming stannic sulphide, which is dissolved by the 
potassium sulphide. Stannous oxide is also formed by the action of potassium 
hydroxide on the stannous sulphide. In cone, soln., the stannous sulphide is 
decomposed, with the formation of potassium sulphostannate and tin, whilst the 
potassium hydroxide formed holds the stannous oxide in soln. as potassium stannate; 
but the presence of a sufficient quantity of potassium sulphide prevents the forma¬ 
tion of stannous oxide. A soln. of stannous sulphide in one of potassium poly- 
sulphide, or of tin in a boiling cone. soln. of potassium Bulphide, furnishes, on evapora¬ 
tion, colourless transparent prisms of this salt. If evaporated in vacuo, the soln. 
becomes supersaturated, and finally congeals to a crystalline mass. The salt is 
sparingly soluble in water, and a strongly diluted soln. is decomposed with the 
precipitation of stannic sulphide ; this substance is also precipitated by acids. 
When the yellow soln. is treated with alcohol, a cone. soln. of the sulphostannate 
is precipitated as a yellow liquid, which, according to 0. B, Kuhn, has the 
composition K 2 SnS3-|-9 or lOHoO. 

P. Niggli and K. Faesy, 2 J. T. Singewald, W. Davy, G. M. Schwartz, 
W. Lindgren, C. Hartwell, A. Knopf, etc., studied the complex mineral sulphides. 
W. Guertlcr and K. L. Meissner made a partial study of the ternary system Cu-Sn-S, 
and found two sulphides of tin, and three intermctallic compounds. In 1787, 
M. H. Klaproth analyzed a mineral from Cornwall which he Btated to be das erstes 
und bisher einziges Bcspiel ernes naturlichen geschwefeltm Zinnerzes; and 
A. G. Werner named it Zinnkies; A. Breithaupt, Zinnkupferglanz ; R. Kirwan, 
tin-pyrites ; R. J. Haiiy, slain sulfur6 ; F. S. Beudant, stannin ; and J. D. Dana, 
stannite. It was at first obtained from Wheal Rock, and Carn Brea, Cornwall, 
where there is an extended vein. It has since been found in several other localities. 
The colour of the mineral is steel-grey to iron-black. In some parts it has the 
appearance of bronze or bell-metal, and is then called bell-metal ore. Analyses have 
been reported by M. H. Klaproth, J. Kudomatsch, C. F. Rammelsberg, L. J. Spencer, 
H. T. de la Beebe, J. W. Mallet, J. B. Adger, I. Domeyko, A. Stelzner, 
W. P. Headden, etc. J. Kudematsch represented its composition by the formula 
2Fo$.SnS 2 +2Cu 2 S.SnS 2 ; C. F. Rammelsberg, by (RS.Cu 2 S).SnS 2 ; and 
K J. Spencer, CuFcS 2 .CuSnS 2 , cuprous ferrous stannic sulphide* in agreement with 
the crystallographic analogies of the mineral with copper pyrites. G. A. Kenngott 
an d G. Delafosse also favoured a formula showing its analogy with copper pyrites. 
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S. Reinheimer regarded tin pyrites as a mixture of mCu 2 FeSn 4 +nCu 2 ZnSnS 4 . 
Observations on the crystals were made by R. J. Hauy, W. Haidinger, A. Breithaupt, 
G. vom Rath, and A. Stelzner. L. J. Spencer showed that the crystals are 
tetragonal, sphenoidal, but pseudocubic owing to twinning. The axial ratios 
a : c=l : 0-9S270. The twinning is always interpenetrating. The microscopic 
structure, and the corrosion figures, were examined by H. Sclineiderhohn, 
G. M. Schwartz, and S. Reinheimer. The sp. gr. given by A. Breithaupt is 
4-371-4454; M, H. Klaproth gave 4-350; J. W. Mallet, 4-522 ; J. B. Adger, 
4*46; A. Stelzner, 4-495; and L. J. Spencer, 4-45-4-52. The hardness is 3 to 4. 
A. Sella gave 0-1088 for the sp. ht. A. de Gramont examined the spark spectrum of 
the mineral. It is decomposed by nitric acid with the separation of sulphur and 
stannic oxide. 

According to T. Hike, a greenish earthy mass from Dakota is an alteration product 
of stannito with the composition 4SnO ii .Cu,Sn.(OH). 2 , and lie called it c uproccmtiiterife. 
W. P. Hoad dun showed that the composition is very variable. A. Daub roe obtained a 
substance, with a composition approaching that of stannite, as an incriistatiim on an old 
bronze coin found in a sulphate spring in Corsica. 

J. J. Berzelius 3 prepared calcium sulphometastannate by adding potassium 
sulphostannate to a soln. of calcium chloride. A. Ditte prepared calcium 
sulphorthostannate, Ca 2 SnS 4 .14H 2 0, by boiling milk of lime with sulphur and tin. 
As the soln. cools, sulphur and calcium sulphide are deposited, and when the 
filtrate is evaporated in vacuo, the given salt is obtained; it can be purified by 
repeated crystallization from water. The lemon-yellow crystals are very soluble 
in water; and acids precipitate stannic sulphide from the aq. soln. A. Ditte 
obtained strontium sulphometastannate, SrSnS s .12H 2 0, in thick colourless prisms 
by the action of a soln. of sulphur on one of strontium sulphide, and evaporating the 
liquor in vacuo. J. J. Berzelius obtained it by adding a soln. of potassium sulpha- 
metastannate to one of strontium chloride ; he also obtained barium sulphometa- 
stannate in a similar way ; and A. Ditte prepared this salt, BaSnS 3 .8H 2 0, by a 
process analogous to that employed for the strontium salt. The lemon-yellow 
crystals dissolve in cold water without decomposition. 

According to L. F. Hawley, thallous sulphorthostannate, TLSnS*, is quantita¬ 
tively precipitated by adding sodium sulphostannate to a hot, slightly acid soln. of a 
thallous or thallic salt, and then adding a soln. of sodium sulphide until the liquid is 
more than neutralized. The mixture is boiled for about 5 mins., diluted with water, 
and allowed to stand. J. Loczka showed that when thallium sulphide and stannic 
Bulphide are precipitated together, a solid is obtained which is only partially soluble 
in either dil. acids or alkaline sulphides, and which varies in colour from an orange- 
yellow when rich in stannic sulphide through a bright red to a very dark red when 
rich in thallium sulphide. L. F. Hawley examined the precipitates and found that 
over the range of cone, from thallous sulphide to a point corresponding to thallous 
sulphorthostannate, Tl 4 SnS 4 , there were distinguishable two phases, a black and 
a red, both with a tendency toward crystalline structure and both opaque ; at the 
point thallous sulphorthostannate, 2 TI 2 S.S 1182 , only one phase was present, the red 
crystalline opaque phase. From this point to 76 mol, per cent, stannic sulphide two 
phases were present, the red crystalline opaque phase and an orange-yellow amor¬ 
phous translucent phase; from 76 mol. per cent, stannic sulphide to pure stannic 
sulphide the solid is entirely homogeneous and changes gradually in colour from 
orange-yellow to the light yellow of pure stannic sulphide. These observations show 
that besides the pure components two other phases are present in the series, a com¬ 
pound thallous sulphorthostannate and a series of solid soln. running from 76 peT 
cent, stannic sulphide to pure stannic sulphide. Another indication of the formation 
of the compound thallous sulphorthostannate occurs when precipitates containing 
an excess of stannic sulphide are treated with sodium sulphide soln. Stannic 
sulphide is dissolved until the residue has the composition thallous sulphortho- 
stannide, and then no more will be dissolved even on increasing the cono. of sodium 
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sulphate to 4 mols. per litre and boiling. The compound thallous sulphortho- 
Btannate is decomposed, however, by a boiling soln. of sodium sulphide when the 
cone, of the latter is about 5 mols. per litre. 

G. T. Prior 4 described a greyish-black mineral, which, according to R. Rocklin, 
came from Santa Rosa, Bolivia. It was called teallite —after J. J. II. Teall. The 
analysis corresponds with lead sulphometast annate, PbS.SnSo, or PbSuS 3 . The 
thin flexible folia belong to the rhombic system having the axial ratios a:b :c 
=0-93:1:1-31. The (OOl)-cleavage is perfect. G. T. Prior compared the 
analogies between teallite, franckeite, and cylindrite. The hardness is 1 to 2 ; and 
the sp. gr. 6-36. It is readily decomposed by hot hydrochloric or nitric acid. 
M. Ahlfeld reported a related mineral, pufahlite, from Oruro, Bolivia. Its sp. gr. is 
5*4; and its composition: Sn, 419; Sb, 37*4; Zn, 6*3; and 8, 13*5 per cent. 
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§ 26. The Tin Sulphates 

Tkp action of sulphuric acid on tin has been previously discussed, one product 
of the action of this acid or of pyrosulphuric acid on the metal is stannous sulphate, 
SnS0 4 . J. J, Berzelius 1 obtained the anhydrous sulphate by heating a mixture of 
stannous sulphide and mercuric oxide : or a mixture of stannous chloride and 
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sulphuric acid. J. P. Bouquet obtained it as a white pulverulent precipitate by 
adding sulphuric acid or ammonium sulphate to a cone. soln. of stannous chloride. 
Freshly precipitated stannous hydroxide readily dissolves in dil. sulphuric acid, 
and when the soln. is filtered and evaporated over sulphuric acid, J. P. Bouquet, 
A. Longi, J. C. G. dc Marignac, and A. Ditto found that the crystalline sulphate is 
formed. J. C. G. de Marignac could not prepare the crystals by cooling a boiling 
sat. soln. as recommended by J. P. Bouquet. According to R. G. Durrani, when 
stannous chloride is heated with sulphuric acid at temp, between 20° and 90°, 
stannous sulphate is formed, and hydrogen chloride liberated: SnCl 2 +H 2 S0 4 
=SnS0 4 -f 2HC1; if the temp, rises between 130° and 200°, Btannic sulphate is 
formed and sulphur dioxide is evolved : SiiS 04 + 2 H 2 S 0 4 ==Sn(S 04 ) 2 + 2 H 2 0 +S 0 2 . 
If the sulphuric acid is dil., some hydrogen sulphide is evolved before the sulphur 
dioxide appears ; the hydrogen sulphide is formed by the reduction of the sulphur 
dioxide, which, along with hydrogen chloride, is dissolved in the liquid. 
J. P. Bouquet was unable to measure the crystallographic constants of the crystals 
obtained by evaporating the aq. soln. in vacuo. A. B. Berthollet Baid that the 
crystals are acicular. According to J. J. Berzelius, the salt could be heated to dark 
redness without decomposition, but at a higher temp, it forms stannic oxide. 
J. L. Gay Lussac, and J. P. Bouquet obtained similar results. J. A. Arfvedson 
said that when heated in hydrogen, some sulphur and stannous sulphide are formed. 
J. C. G. de Marignac found that 100 parts of water at 19° dissolve 13*8 parts of salt ; 
and 100 parts of a boiling soln., 13-2 parts. The difference is too small to enable 
crystals to be prepared by cooling a hot sat. soln. A. Longi said that a clear soln, 
is produced with a small proportion of water, and a turbid soln., with a large pro¬ 
portion. The aq. soln. was found by J. P. Bouquet, and A. Ditte to be 
soon hydrolyzed with the deposition of a basic salt. The turbid soln. clears when 
sulphuric acid is added. According to E. Divers and T. Haga, stannous sulphate 
in the presence of sulphuric acid does not reduce nitric acid to ammonia or to 
hydroxylamine. Vide the action of sulphuric acid on stannous chloride : 
SnSO i +2H2S0 4 =8n(SO 4 ) 2 -f 2ILO +S0 2 . R. G. Durrant said that when stannic 
sulphate is heated alone, sulphur dioxide is given off between 360° and dull 
redness: SnS0 4 =Sn0 2 +S0 2 . 

A. B. Berthollet said that a basic salt is precipitated when a soln. of the normal 
salt is treated with alkali. As just indicated, an aq. soln. of the normal sulphate 
slowly deposits a basic sulphate in the cold, and rapidly when heated ; according 
to A. Ditte, its composition corresponds with stannous dioxy sulphate, 
3 SnO.SOg. 5 H 2 O, SnS0 4 .2Sn0.3H 2 0, or 2Sn 3 0 2 .S0 4 .3H 2 0. He also made this com¬ 
pound by the action of hot dil. sulphuric acid on stannous oxide; some stannous 
sulphate simultaneously passes into soln.—the amount depends on the cone, of the 
acid. Cold water does not alter this basic salt, but when heated with water, a pale 
red crystalline powder of the anhydrous salt is formed. It is easily soluble in hot 
water. C. M. Carson found that by gradually adding sodium hydroxide to ft 
Boln. of stannous sulphate at 100 °, the composition of the precipitates in 
two regions remained fairly constant. The one corresponds with stannous 
oxysulphate, SnS0 4 .SnO; and the other with A. Ditto’s stannous dioxysulphate, 
SnS0 4 .2 SnO. nH 2 0. 

J. P. Bouquet prepared ammonium sulphostannite, by the union of the com¬ 
ponent sulphates in aq. soln., and A. Longi, by the action of ammonia on stannous 
sulphate; the composition of the product was not constant. J. P. Bouquet 
prepared potassium sulphostannite by the union of the component sulphates, 
and J. C. G. de Marignac found the analyses of two preparations obtained by 
evaporating mixed soln. of potassium and stannous sulphates to be K 2 Sn 2 (S 0 4 )j, 
and K 2 Sn(S0 4 ) 2 . A warm cone. soln. of potassium sulphate and stannous chloride 
gave J. C. G. de Marignac, and C. F. Rammelsbcrg hexagonal prisms of potassium 
Chloiosulphatostanilite, 4K 2 Sn(S0 4 )2.SnCl2, with axial ratios a : c~ 1 : 0*7485. 

H. Rose found that when stannic oxide is digested with hot cone, sulphuric 
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acid, the syrupy liquid deposits stannic hydroxide when diluted with water; a 
similar product was obtained when a soln. of stannic oxide in fused potassium 
hydrosulphate was diluted with water. J. J. Berzelius made a soln. of stannic 
sulphate by dissolving stannic hydroxide in dil. sulphuric acid; and J. von Kras- 
kowitz, by heating tin with an excess of cone, or fuming sulphuric acid. According 
to A. Ditto, stannic hydroxide produced by the action of alkalies on a soln. of stannic 
chloride, dissolves readily in warm dil. sulphuric acid (1 ; 8 ), forming a limpid soln., 
which when cone, until it contains not more than 3 or 4 vols. of water to 1 vol. of 
sulphuric acid, deposits at first colourless, radiating needles, then rhombohedral 
lamella), and eventually hexagonal prisms with two parallel faces largely developed ; 
and corresponded with dihydrated stannic sulphate, Sn0 2 .2H 2 S0 4 , or 
Sn(S0 4 ) 2 .2H 2 0. The same compound is obtained by the action of sulphuric acid 
of suitable cone, on the hard, vitreous hydroxide, Sn(OII) 4 , obtained by dissolving 
gelatinous stannic hydroxide in ammonia, and evaporating the liquid; on meta- 
stannic acid obtained by treating the metal by nitric acid ; and on strongly heated 
anhydrous stannic oxide. In the last case, the rate of soln. is very slow. The form 
of the crystals varies with the relative proportions of acid and water in the liquid, as 
just indicated. The crystals are decomposed by water, but the stannic oxide is kept 
in soln. by the sulphuric acid which is liberated, and a precipitate is only obtained 
when water is added in such quantity that the liquid does not contain more than 
about 43 grrns. of sulphuric acid per litre. The crystals are very deliquescent, and 
form a colourless, transparent liquid when exposed to the air ; this soln. does not 
crystallize on evaporation, but forms a bard, vitreous mass. If, however, some 
sulphuric acid is added to the liquid, crystals of the dihydrate are readily obtained. 
They dissolve readily in dil. sulphuric acid, especially on heating, are not affected 
bv ether, but are decomposed by alcohol with removal of sulphuric acid. If the 
sulphuric acid is not in large excess but lias dissolved a considerable proportion 
of stannic oxide, it forms a transparent jelly on cooling, which is sometimes opale¬ 
scent. This liquefies when heated, but gelatinizes again when cooled. The jelly 
is strongly acid, and does not become crystalline even after several weeks. If, how¬ 
ever, it is mixed with an excess of ether, it yields a precipitate of slender, white 
needles of stannic dihydroxy-sulphate, Sn0 2 .H 2 S0 4 , or Sn(0II) 2 S0 4 . This com¬ 
pound dissolves in cold water, and the soln. is at first limpid, but soon becomes 
turbid, owing to the separation of gelatinous stannic hydroxide. 

J. G. F. Druce made the potassium salt from a soln. of potassium chlorostannate 
and sulphuric acid. li. F. Weinlaiul and II. Kiihl reported potassium sulphato- 
st annate, K 2 Sn(S 0 4 ) 3> to be formed in needle-like crystals by evaporating a soln. 
of a mol of a-stannic acid and 1 to IT) mols of potassium sulphate in cone, 
sulphuric acid ; they prepared in a similar manner Bix-sided leaflets of rubi¬ 
dium sulphatostannate, Rb 2 Sn(S0 4 ) 3 ; slender needles of silver sulphatostannate, 
Ag 2 Sn(S 0 4 ) 3 .3H 2 0; colourless cubes of calcium sulphatostannate, CuSn(S0 4 ) 3 .3H 2 0; 
J. G. F. Druce also made this salt by the method he used for the potassium 
salt,. R. F. Weinland and H. Kiihl made strontium sulphatostannate, 
Sr8n(S0 4 ) 3 .3H 2 0; barium sulphatostannate, BaSn(S0 4 ) 3 .3H 2 0 ; lead sulphato¬ 
stannate, PbSn(S 0 4 ) 3 . 3 Il 20 ; cerium hydrosulphatostannate, CeHSn(S0 4 ) 4 , as a 
colourless, micro crystalline powder; lan than um hydrosulphatostannate, 
BaIiSn(80 4 ) 4 , in small six-sided plates ; yttrium sulphatostannate, Y 2 Sn(S0 4 )<i, 
un a microcrystalline powder; thorium sulphatostannate, ThSn(S 04 ) 4 . 2 H 2 0 , in 
slender needles; and bismuth hydroxysulphatost&nnate, Bi(0II)Sn(S0 4 ) 8 , in 
rhombic leaflets. J. G. F. Druce made aniline, tn-phenylcnediamine, and quinoline 
sulphatostannates. 
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§ 20. Tin Carbonates 

According to K. Seubert and M. Elton, 1 when a soln. of sodium carbonate is 
poured into one of stannous chloride, carbon dioxide is evolved, and stannous 
hydroxide precipitated —rule analytical reactions of tin. H. St. C. Deville, left a 
cone. soln. of sodium hydrocarbonate and crystals of stannous chloride in a corked 
flask for some days, and obtained a crystalline powder of stannous oxycarbonate, 
Sn 2 0C0 3 , or Sn0.SiiCO 3 , which decomposed rapidly, becoming black under a soln. 
of sodium hydrocarbonate, and yellow in air. G. C. Wittstein found that a boiling 
soln. of ammonium carbonate dissolves stannous hydroxide ; and II. St. C. Devil] e 
left a cone. soln. of ammonium hydrocarbonate and crystals of stannous chloride 
in a corked flask, and in 24 hrs. obtained white, hexagonal prisms of ammonium 
carbonatostannite, (NH4)oSn 2 (C0 3 ) 3 .3H 5i 0. The salt is decomposed by water, 
forming black stannous oxide ; and when rapidly heated, it furnishes olive-green 
stannous oxide. White needles of potassium carbonatostannite, K 2 8no(C ! 0 3 ) a .2IT ;: 0, 
were prepared in a similar manner. T. Leykauf reported a sodium carbonato¬ 
stannite to be formed by adding an excess of sodium carbonate to a soln. of stannous 
chloride because the washed precipitate effervesced with acids. The phenomenon 
may have been due to the adsorbed alkali carbonate. 
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§ 27. Tin Nitrates 

J. L. Proust 1 found that at ordinary temp. dil. nitric acid dissolves tin, and the 
reaction is attended not with the evolution of nitrous gases, but with the formation 
of ammonia, and of a soln. of stannous nitrate. The action of nitric acid on tin 
has been previously discussed. J. J. Berzelius added that the salt obtained by the 
action of dil. nitric acid on stannous hydroxide is free from ammonium nitrate. 
N. W. Fischer added lead nitrate to a soln. of stannous chloride and filtered off the 
lead chloride. R. W T eber obtained stannous nitrate, Sn(NO 3 ) 2 .20H 2 O, by adding 
freshly prepared stannous hydroxide to nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 -20, so long as the liquid 
remains clear ; when the soln. is cooled to —20°, the salt is deposited in thin, trans¬ 
parent, colourless leaflets, resembling potassium chlorate. The crystals melt very 
quickly after their removal from the cold liquid. J. J. Berzelius, J. L. Proust, and 
R. Weber found that the soln. of stannous nitrate soon decomposes and deposits 
hydrated stannous oxide; and if heated with fresh acid it deposits all the tin as 
/3-stannic acid. A. Ditte said that when the soln. is evaporated, there is a sudden 
evolution of nitrous gases, and the deposition of basic stannic nitrate. 

According to R, Weber, stannous oxynitrate, Sn 2 0(N0 3 ) 2 , or 8n0.Sn(N0 3 ) 2 , is 
formed (i) when a soln. of stannous hydroxide in nitric acid of sp, gr. 1-20 is mixed 
with excess of the oxide at 30°-35°, the basic salt is deposited as a greyish-white 
coherent crystalline mass, which is dried in the air and recrystallized from water; 
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prepared in this way, however, it is generally mixed with oxide, (ii) It can be 
obtained pure by adding sodium carbonate, with constant shaking, to the freshly- 
made nitric acid soln. of stannous oxide; the precipitate of the basic salt thus 
obtained forms snow-white granular aggregations of rectangular prisms, (iii) When 
nitric acid, sp. gr. 1 -20, is spread over sheets of tin-foil or of an alloy of tin and lead by 
means of a spray producer, the metallic surface becomes coated with this basic 
salt, which, when dry, burns with scintillation, or explodes when struck, (iv) It 
is also formed when tin acts on metallic nitrates, e.g. % tin-foil and copper nitrate 
react; the tin speedily becomes covered with a mixture of precipitated copper and 
the basic salt; the. final product, when dry, burns with scintillation, or, when 
suddenly heated or struck, explodes. The basic nitrate is part ially decomposed by 
water, and gradually oxidizes and changes in the air. It can be heated to 100° ; 
at a higher temp, it is decomposed with explosion, the product being nitrous fumes 
and finely-divided stannic oxide. It also detonates strongly either by concussion 
or friction. R. Weber attributed some explosions which have occurred during the 
mixing and pressing of the damp constituents of gunpowder to the formation of this 
nitrate by the action of the nitre and sulphur of the. gunpowder on the solder of the 
rollers. He reproduced the conditions by placing a piece of tin-foil in a dish with 
a damp mixture of nitre and sulphur, which was covered bv a piece of copper, so 
that only a thin film of the mixture was between the two metals ; in a short time a 
considerable quantity of the basic tin nitrate had formed. The use of tin in rollers 
for gunpowder mills at Spandau was therefore abandoned. 

According to J. J. Berzelius, stannic hydroxide dissolves copiously in nitric acid, 
and neutralizes it complet ely, forming a soln. which, if cone., deposits silky needles 
of stannic nitrate. At 50°, nearly all the stannic oxide is deposited in the hydrated 
/3-form ; at ordinary temp., the soln. deposits stannic hydroxide which redissolves 
in the presence of ammonium nitrate. Possibly ammonium nilratoslannate is formed, 
which is more stable than stannic nitrate. J. B. A. Dumas said that the first action 
of cold cone, nitric acid on tin is the production of a basic nitrate. A. Ditto obtained 
stannic tTioxydinitrate, S n 2 S 3 (N 0 3 ) 2 . fi H 2 0, by the evaporation of an aq. soln. of 
stannous nitrate— vide supra. V. Thomas poured a chloroform soln. of nitrogen 
peroxide into a dil. chloroform soln. of stannic iodide, and obtained a violet pre¬ 
cipitate, which, when washed with chloroform, became white. The composition 
8n B N 2 0i 7 .4H a <j is represented as p stannic dinitrate, Sri 6 (N0 3 ) 2 0 J1 .4II 3 0, analogous 
with SiigligOnAHriO— vide /3-stannic chlorides. 
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5 28. The Tin Phosphates 

E. Lenssen 1 found that when a neutral soln. of stannous chloride is added to a 
cone. soln. of sodium hydrophosphate, acidified with acetic acid, a white, voluminous 
precipitate is produced which soon becomes crystalline. It appears to be a 
stannous tetraphosphate, 5Sn0.2P 2 0 5 .4II 2 0, or stannous dihydrotetraphosphate, 
Sn B H 2 (P0 4 ) 4 .3H 2 0. If the soln. of sodium hydrophosphate be added to the stannous 
chloride soln., the precipitate contains a chloride. The stannous hydrophosphate 
is insoluble in water ; it is not changed at 100 3 ; and when ignited, it. forms stannic 
oxide and metallic tin. K. Jablczynsky and W. Wieckowsky prepared stannous 
orthosphosphate, Si^PO^, by pouring a ten per cent. soln. of sodium hydro- 
phosphate into a sat. soln. of stannous sulphate (1 : 10), acidified with sulphurio 
von, vii. 2 i 
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acid, with constant stirring. The precipitate was washed with hot water ; boiled 
with water ; washed with alcohol, and ether ; and dried over phosphorous pent- 
oxide. If stannous chloride be used, the precipitate always contains a chloride. 
If the stannous sulphate sola, be poured into the hydrophosphate sola., a yellow 
basic salt is formed owing to hydrolysis. Stannous orthophosphate is a white 
amorphous solid with a sp. gr. 3-823 at 17-47f°- It is stable in air; insoluble 
in water, but soluble in dil. mineral acids and alkali-lyes. By dissolving 5 grins, 
of tin in 22 c.c. of warm phosphoric acid of sp. gr. 1*23, and adding water from 
time to time so that the soln. is not too viscid, and slowly cooling the result¬ 
ing liquid, there are deposited six-sided plates of stannous hydrophosphate, 
SnHPQj, of sp. gr. 3*470 at 15*5 0 /4 Q . If 13 grins, of tin be dissolved in 3b c.c. of 
warm phosphoric acid, and 15 c.c. of hot water be added to the hot soln., the 
hydrophosphate is precipitated in narrow, pointed crystals. If 10 grins, of the 
hydrophosphate be dissolved in 10 grins, of phosphoric acid of sp. gr. 1-7, heated 
to 110°, and the liquid cooled slowly in a desiccator with phosphorous pent oxide, 
rhombic crystals of stannous dihydropbosphate, Sn(H 2 P0 4 ) 2 , are. formed. Their 
sp. gr. is 3-167 at 22-874°. By heating the hydrophosphatc to 350°-4(X) 0 , in an 
atm. of carbon dioxide, stannous pyrophosphate, Sn 2 P 2 0 7 , is formed as an amor¬ 
phous powder, of sp. gr. 4-009 at 16-474°. If the dihydrophosphate be similarly 
heated, stannous metaphospbate, Sn(P0 3 ) s , is formed as an amorphous, glassy 
mass of sp. nr. 3-380 at 22'87-t 0 - These phosphates resemble those of lead except 
that lead orthophosphate is not altered by dil. phosphoric acid, while stannous 
orthophosphate forms the hydrophosphate; that lead hydrophosphate in boiling 
water easily forms the orthophosphate but not so with the tin salt; and that lead 
dihydrophosphate is fairly stable in air. but not so with the tin salt. The stannous 
salts are more readily hydrolyzed than the lead salts. 

According to E. Hacffely, when stannic oxide is treated with phosphoric acid, 
stannic oxydiphosphate, Sn 2 0(P0 4 ) 2 .101LO, or 2SnO 2 .P 2 O 6 .10H 2 O, is formed; 
P. Hautefeuille and J. Margottet found that ortho phosphoric acid, at a temp, below 
that at which water is given off, dissolves stannic; hydroxide, and on cooling furnishes 
octahedral crystals of the anhydrous salt Sn 2 0(P0 4 ) 2 ; and H. Kopp melted 
stannic oxide with microcosmic salt, and obtained tw r o kinds of crystals, viz., 
pyramidal crystals of the oxy diphosphate, and cubic crystals of stannic pyrophos¬ 
phate, SnP 2 0 7 . L. Ouvrard obtained the pyrophosphate but not the oxydiphos- 
pliate by fusing stannic oxide with sodium metaphosphate. G. Born man n 
obtained a precipitate of variable composition : 22-21-29-53 per cent. P 2 0 B and 
70-47-77-8 per cent. Sn0 2 , by adding an excess of sodium phosphate to a soln. 
of a sodium stannate ; and W. T. Casselmann obtained a gelatinous mass of stannic 
phosphate by the decomposition of 2SnCl 4 .PCl5 with an excess of water. The very 
sparing solubility of stannic phosphate in dil. nitric acid was utilized by A. Reynoso, 
W. Reissig, and A. Girard for the determination of phosphoric acid in nitric acid 
soln. free from chlorine. U. Antony and G. H. Mondolfo examined the insoluble 
compound obtained by adding a phosphate to a metastannic acid. P. Heermann, 
and H. Silbmnann used stannic phosphate as a filling for silk. 

L. Ouvrard fused stannic oxide with a large excess of potassium metaphosphate, 
and obtained potassium triphosphatostannate, K 2 0.4Sn02.3P 2 0 5 , or KSn(P0 4 )u, 
isomorphous with the corresponding titanium salt; no caasiterite was formed. If 
potassium pyro-or ortho-phosphate be employed, potassium oxyphosphatostannate, 
K 2 0.2SnO 2 .P 2 O 5 , or KSnOPG 4 , analogous with the corresponding titanium com¬ 
pound, is formed. According to G. Wunder, when a mixture of stannic oxide, 
microcosmic salt, and borax or sodium pyrobomte is fused in a crucible ; the clear 
molten liquid poured into another crucible and slowly cooled ; the product washed 
with dil. hydrochloric acid ; and the residue separated by elutriation, the tetragonal 
prisms, resembling anatase, which are obtained have the composition Na 2 Sn(P 0 4 ) 2 , 
or sodium diphosphatostaimate ; and the rhombohedrnl crystals, almost cubic, 
have the composition NaSn 2 (P0 4 ) 2 , or Na(SnP0 4 ) 2 , sodium diphosphatodistanuate. 
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These salts were also obtained by H. Knop in an analogous manner L. Ouvrard 
prepared sodium diphosphatostannate, and Bodium triphOsphatastannate, 
Na20.4Sn02.3P 2 0 5j or NaSn(P0 4 ) 3 , W. Prandtl and 0. Rosenthal mixed sodium 
phosphate and stannate in alkaline soln., or dissolved stannic phosphate in sodium 
hydroxide and obtained complex salts or mixed crystals with the composition 
Na ? Sn0 3 ,4Na 3 P0 4 .48IL0; Na 2 SnO 3 .5Na 3 PO 4 .60H 2 O; Na 2 Sn0 3 .6Na 3 P0 4 .72H 2 0; 
and Na 2 SnO 3 .4Na 3 (P J V)O 4 .40H 2 O. H. Zocher showed that the alleged complex 
phosphatostannates are not chemical individuals because they form a con¬ 
tinuous series whose composition depends on the stannate cone, of the mother 
liquid. G. Saring also reported potassium calcium phosphatostannate, 
Ca 3 (P0 4 )o(CaO) 2 (K 2 0) 2 SiiOo, analogous with the corresponding phosphato-silicate, 
titanate. zirconate, cerate, thorate, and plumbate. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 

LEAD 

§ 1. The History of Lead 

The metal lead is one of the seven metals known to man from the earliest times. 
The Egyptians must have been familiar with the metal at the time of Raineses III. 
(1200 b.c.), since lead plates and small statues, chiefly of Osiris and Anubis, have 
been found in the tombs of that period. M. Bert helot " 1 showed that lead was used 
by the Egyptians in making jewellery, mirrors, etc.; and R. Lepsius reported that 
lead is mentioned in Egyptian hieroglyphics, 1515-1461 B.c. The British Museum 
has a lead figure found in the temple of Osiris at Abydos, and which probably 
dates from 3000 n.c. Old Egyptian pottery has also been found covered with 
plumbiferous glazes (6. 40, 36). According to Numbers (31. 32), lead was included 
in the spoil taken from the Midianites by the Israelites. The op her cl of the Hebrews, 
Phoenicians, and Egyptians was rendered poAvfibos, molybdos , in the earliest Greek 
translations of the Old Testament, and as lead in the English version ; while 
bedil was generally translated Kauairepo and later tin (q.v.). F. Hoefer’s suggestion 
that the term opherct should be rendered copper is not generally accepted. According 
to Ezekiel (27. 12), the Carthaginians traded in silver, iron, tin, and lead. The 
Israelites do not appear to have made a clear distinction between lead and tin, 
and their bedil is sometimes translated tin, and sometimes lead. Lead is mentioned 
by Homer. As indicated in connection with tin, Pliny, in his Historia naturalis 
of the first century, distinguished the two metals by calling tin plumbum candidum, 
and lead plumbum nigrum. The use of lead among the ancients was discussed 
by Theophrastus, in his IJtpl AiOcov (2. 8 , 56) in the third century n.c.; by Pliny, 
Historia naturalis (34. 173), Dioscorides, I)e materia medica (5. 100), and Vitruvius, 
De architectura (7. 12), all in the first century of our era ; Strabo, Geograpkica 
(3. 148), in the first century B.c.; and Gahlen, De simplicium medicamcjitorum 
lemperamentis (0. 22 ; 12. 230), in the second century ; and by the later writers : 
K. B. Hofmann, H. Bliimmer, A. Gobantz, C. G. Fiedler, H. Fame, E. O. von 
Lippmann, A, Rossing, B. Neumann, A. F. von Pauly and G. Wissowa, 
J. A. Ovcrbeck, A. Bauineister, H. Droysen, G. Bapst, H. Faure, L. Guillaume, 
and F. X. M. Zippc. Lead was used for sling-bolts, tipping arrows, coffins, tablets; 
toys, vases, tokens, weights, net-sinkers, plummets, seals, water-pipes, backing 
glass mirrors, and Pliny (33. 19) referred to the use of lead discs for drawing lines 
on parchment. Several of the literary men—Catullus, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Cicero—made allusions to lead. Cicero, for instance, humorously emphasized 
the feeble character of a man by saying that he could be slain with a plumbo gladio, 
or leaden sword ; and stupid people were called plumlm. 

Lead was mined in considerable quantities by the Greeks and Romans. 
Polybius, in his Historia , in the second century B.O., said that the mines at Car- 
thagena employed 40,000 men; Xenophon, in his treatise on the revenues of 
Athens— FI6poi 77 rrepi rrpooohojv —written in the fourth century b.c., stated that 
the mines at Laurium were worked in ancient times, and he advocated the better 
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management of the mines as a means of improving the revenue. For three hundred 
years these mines were a souroe of revenue to Athens. The mines at Linares were 
worked in turn by the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Romans. Some old shafts 
in the neighbourhood are still known as Los Pozos de Anibal —Hannibal’s Wells. 
According to Pliny, Historia natural is (34. 138, 104), and Strabo, Geographica 
(3. 148), the Romans obtained large amounts of lead from South-Eastern 
Spain. These mines were opened in the twelfth century b.c. The mines in 
Crete were described by A. Mosso. The early Spanish mines were described 

by K. B. Hofmann, H. Bliimmer, etc., and they form the main lead district 

in Spain to-day. The Phoenicians bartered earthenware, salt, and copper with 
Britain in exchange for lead, tin, and hides— vide history of tin. Cicero, in 
his Epistolce ad Atticum , said that there was no silver in Britain ; but he must 
have been misinformed, because Strabo, Pliny, and others mention it. This 

shows that cupellation must have been in operation, because the only source of 

the silver was the lead ore. According to Pliny, the Romans also carried on mining 
operations in various parts of Britain (Somersetshire, Shropshire, Yorkshire, Derby¬ 
shire, Durham, Cumberland, Northumberland, and Scotland), and the British 
mines have been described by G. Chalmers, H. Bliimmer, R. I. Murchison, 
J. Childrey, J. C. Bruce, and K. B. Hofmann. The lead industry in Scotland 
dates from a very early period. According to G. V. Wilson and J. S. Flett, there 
is no evidence that the Romans worked lead in Scotland, although J. R. S. Hunter 
reported the finding of bronze and stone implements in some old surface workings 
at Leadhills and Wanlockhead, and D. Wilson, the finding of some pigs of Roman 
lead. According to T. Pennant, the mines of Islay were worked by the Norwegian 
invaders when they occupied the country. G. V. Irving, R. W. C. Patrick, J. Leslie, 
and S. Atkinson have referred to the mining of lead during the Middle Ages in 
Scotland. J. A. Phillips has suggested that the great wall of Hadrian (a.d. 117-138) 
was built partly with a view of enclosing and protecting the lead mines of North¬ 
umberland and Cumberland. There are ingots in existence to-day with the 
inscription: Britannicus ad Verum. A. Way has given a list of known ingots, 
and they range from the time of Claudius (a.d. 44-48) to the reign of Hadrian 
(a.d. 117-138). Many examples are in the British Museum. Lead mining in 
England may have been restricted, but there is nothing to show that it stopped 
after the Roman withdrawal. Lead coffins of Saxon ago are known. There is a 
reference in the Doomsday Book of the eleventh century to a lead mine at Grice, 
and there arc records of grants to miners dating from the thirteenth century. The 
furnaces, etc., were described by J. Glanvil, G. Plattes, T. Houghton, R. Watson, 
J. Martyn, J. Farey, W. Wallace, and P. A. DuErenoy. The mining in the Mendip 
Hills probably dates from pre-Roman times, and has been described by R. Hunt, 
J. McMurtrie, and T. Morgan. The Roman mines in Gaul, along the Rhine 
from Bale to Cologne, have been described by A. Daubree, and H. Bliimmer. 
Blocks of lead have been found with inscriptions; Nero, Hadrian, and 
Septimus Severus. The Roman mines in Germany have been described by 
H. Blumner, A. Frantz, T. Haupt, A. Daubr6e, and K. B. Hofmann. The mines 
of Saxony, SileBia, and the Harz Mountains, as well as the Austrian mines, were 
discovered about a.d. 1000, The history of the German mines has been discussed 
by G. Agricola, P. Bech, P. Albinus, H. Ermisch, C. Blomeke, etc. Lead was 
smelted in the United States at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and this 
subject has been discussed by H. R. Schoolcraft, 0. L. Henning, H. Garlichs, 
W. H. Pulsifer, etc. According to W. Gowland, although galena is common in 
Japan, the early Japanese rarely used the metal, copper being usually employed 
where Europeans use lead. In the ninth and tenth centuries, lead or pewter coins 
were employed. According to W. H. Adolph, in China, lead was used as a 
substitute for tin from very early times. The Chinese and Japanese bronzes were 
discussed by H. Morin, P. Christofie and H. Bouilhefc, and S. Kalischer. 

The alchemists of the Middle Ages represented lead by Tii the symbol for 
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Saturn. It has been suggested that this symbolizes the scythe of Saturn—Father 
Time—but, according to J. Beckmann, 2 the imaginary scythe has been really 
formed from the first two letters of his name Kp6vos, which transcribers, for the 
sake of dispatch, mado more convenient for use, but at the same time less per¬ 
ceptible. In the Latin work, Sitmma prefeclionis m&gtiterii, of Geber, probably 
of the twelfth century, lead is thus described : 

Lead is a metal which is livid, dull, and white ; it is heavy ; not sonorous ; extensible 
under the hammer ; and easily fused. When exposed to the vapour of vinegar, it forms 
white lead, and when roasted, rod lead. Although load scarcely resembles silver, it can 
bo easily converted into silver per nostrum artificium. It does not maintain its weight 
during calcination, but acquires a new weight by this operation. Load is employed in 
oupollution. 
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$ 2 . The Occurrence ot Lead 

According to the estimates of J. H. L. Vogt, 1 and F. W. Clarke and 
IT. S. Washington, lead is less commonly distributed than some of the elements 
usually regarded as rarer and scarcer— e.g. zirconium, vanadium, cerium, and 
yttrium. The average composition of the ten-mile crust, the hydrosphere, and 
atm. is n X 10 —fl per cent, lead, according to J. II. L. Vogt; 0-0005 per cent., accord¬ 
ing to A. E. Fcrsinanu; and 2xH)“ 5 pCT cent., according to F. W. Clarke and 
H. S. Washington. A. M. Fin Jay son estimated in British areas an average of 
0*0021 per cent, of lead in granite, diabase, shale, and limestone ; the granites 
contained most—0'002-0*004 per cent. ; and the limestones least—0*0005- 
0*0015 per cent. In the workable deposits, however, the lead occurs in a much 
greater proportion owing to the natural concentration of the material. The 
presence of lead in the sun has been demonstrated by the spectral observations 
of J. N. Lockyer,- II. Rowland, 0. G. Hutchins and E. L. Holden. According 
to E. Cohon, the occurrence of lead in meteorites has been reported. 

Lead occurs chiefly as sulphide, galena, which is one of the most widely dis¬ 
tributed of the metal sulphides. Cerussite and anglesite occur in quantities suffi¬ 
ciently large to be mined; and plumbojarosite, a rare mineral, is mined at Utah. 
Lead ores occur in veins and lodes or in fissures which have served as channels 
for the circulation of lead-bearing soln. from magmatic and other sources. The 
general opinion is that galena is usually of hydro chemical origin. 0. Bisrhof 3 
mentions its occurrence in stalactiiic form, and as an incrustation on fossil bones 



Fin. 1,—The Geographical Distribution of the Chief Deposits of Lead Ore. 

in an old mine. A. Russell observed its formation from lead and sea-water in 
contact with charcoal —vide lead sulphide. In the so-called mctasomat-ic deposits, 
the ore has been formed by a replacement of dolomite or limestone by galena, and 
some of the most important deposits have been produced in this manner. In the 
contact deposits the ore occurs in the zone of contact of intrusive igneous masses. 
Ores of lead usually associated with those of copper and vanadium, are sometimes 
found disseminated in sandstones and shales. Galena occurs in both crystalline 
and non-crystalline rocks. It is commonly associated with pyrites, sphalerite, 
chalcopyrite, arsenopyrite, etc., in the gangue of quartz, caleite barytes, or fluorspar, 
etc. Many other salts of lead have been formed by the alteration of galena. All 
galena is more or less argentiferous. The silver follows the metal when lead is 
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extracted from galena, and many alchemists thought that the processes they used 
for extracting the silver were veritable transmutations of lead into silver. Lead 
is also commonly associated with zinc, and their primary or sulphide ores were 
brought together probably owing to the similarity in the properties of the sulphides. 
In the zone of oxidation the zinc sulphate is more soluble than lead sulphate, and 
consequently the alteration products of the zinc sulphide have been frequently 
leached away, leaving the lead ore practically free from zinc. A general idea of 
the distribution of the lead ores will be obtained from Fig. 1. 

The occurrence of lead ore in Europe. The lead ore of the British Isles ia generally 
obtained from veins in carboniferous rocks ; and the ore is galena generally associated 
with some zinc blende, and on the average with about 3 ozs. of silver per ton. About 
the middle of hist century, the industry was vory prosperous, over 1,000,000 tons of dressed 
ore were obtained from about 350 mines. Scarcely one-tenth of this amount ia now 
obtained, end the industry in many counties, formerly big producers, is now almost extinct 
owing to the exhaustion and impoverishment of the deposits ; and the increase in the 
mining costs, and transport. Under these circumstances, the ores cannot compete success¬ 
fully against richer ores or ares obtained under inoro favourable condil ions. Between 
1848 and 1884, Cornwall and Devon had an average yearly output of nearly 1800 tons ; 
in 1917, it was 2 tons. In England, lead ore occurs in Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Derbyshire, Durham, Northumberland, Shropshire, Westmorland, and Yorkshire ; in 
Wales, in Cardigan, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, and Montgomery ; in 
Scotland, in Dumfries and Lanark ; in Ireland, in Sligo and Wicklow ; and in the Isle 
of Man. In Austria, thero are large deposits in the Triassic limestones and dolomites of 
Carinthin. In Belgium, the deposit of the Morosnet district extends into Luxembourg 
and Prussia ; the Vieillo Montague Mine is liere worked. There is also ore at Bloyhorg, 
Li^ge, and Venders. In Bulgaria, there are mines at Blagodal near Kuwtendil, at Sedmilchi- 
sleniza, and Roupio. In Czechoslovakia, thero are mines in Bohemia, at JTizibram near 
Prague ; near Pi ken ; at Kuttonbsrg, and at Budeweis. There are also deposits in the 
north-west which arc extensions of the Saxon Erzegcbirge. In the past, Germany has 
occupied a foremost place in the production of lead ore. The most productive deposits 
aro in Upper Silesia. Those deposits occur in the south-eastern comer of the province, 
on the borders of Russia and Austria extending across into Galicia and Russian Poland. 
The mines are at Mioehowitz, Rent him, Scharly, and Dombrowka. The mining is said to 
date from the sixteenth century. There are deposits in Saxony in the mining region of 
the Erzegcbirge, at Altenborg, Schneeberg, etc. In the Ilarz Mountains there aro deposits 
at the Clausthal Plateau, Rammelsberg, and at St. Androaaberg. There are the deposits 
of Ems, and Holzappcl in the Luhn Valley, Nassau ; in Westphalia there are deposits 
near Coblenz, Arms berg, Gludbach, Dusseldorf* Iscrlohn, and Brilon. Near Aix-la* 
Chapelle there are deposits at Commern, and Mecliernicli. The gypsum beds of Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg contain galena; also the Voltzia sandstone of Khninish Prussia ami Lorraine ; 
the assemblage of veins of the Kinzig Valley, the Black Forest, Baden; and the beds at 
Munsterthal, and at Wiesloch. The chief deposits of France are situated in the mota- 
znorphic and igneous rocks of Auvergnfi principally in the departments of Puy-de-Dftme, 
Cantal, and Hauto-Loire ; and southwards in the departments oF (lard, Lozivre, and Lot. 
The chief mining localities are Malines, Bleymard, Vialos, and Planiolos. Thu lead ores 
of the Pyrenees, occur in the departments of Ariuge, Hautes Pyrenees, and Basses 
Pyrenees ; and mines at Boulard de Sente in St. Lary, and Girons. Thero are 
lodes in the department of Var, Provence; and in Brittany the most important 
mine is at Pontpt'jon, Rennes, in the department of Ille-etVilaine, There are lodes 
near Oporto, Portugal. Formerly Spain was the largest producer in Europe, and 
ranked second to the United States in the world’s production. The chief deposits are near 
Linares, in the Sierra Moreno, and at Ciudad Real ; in the south-east of Province of Murcia, 
about Carthageiia, etc. There are lodes north of Almeria, South Spain ; and at Guadalajara, 
Central Spain. The chief deposits in Italy aro in Sardinia—Iglesais, Montevecchio, Monte - 
poni, Malafatano, etc. It is said that the Romans worked Ioad-mineB in Sardinia which 
had been opened up by the Phoenicians, and worked by the Carthaginians. In the Cam* 

f iiglia Marittiimi district of Tuscany the lodes are mined at Bottino. There are many 
sad and zinc veins near Trent, l*f under or berg, arid other places in the Tyrol. The silver- 
lead mines of the Laurium, Greece, were worked before 580 u. c., and flourished one hundred 
years later ; they were supposed to have been worked out by the beginning of our era. 
but were re-opened in 1863. Argentiferous ores have long been worked in the islands of 
Milos, Pharos, and Santorin in the ^Lgoan Sea. The volcanic rocks of the Carpathian 
Mountains, Hungary, have mines dating from the eleventh century or earlier. The chic* 
mining districts are those of Scheinnitz-Krenmitz, N agybunya-FelFobanya-Kapnik. and 
the Transylvanian Erzegebirge. The deposits of Poland at Boleslaw, Szakowa, Trzebiiua 
and Olkusz are an extension of those in Upper Silesia. The deposits in Yugo-Slavia arj 
represented by mines at Cerveni Brey, Kosmaj, and Babe in Serbia ; in Bosnia ; an( l at 
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Laibach in Camiola. In -Russia, lead ores have been mined in the Caucasus and in 
Siberia. In Norway, lead ores occur near Vefsen and other places; and in Sweden, at Sale, 
Ammobcrg, etc. 

The occurrence of lead ore in Asia. The principal argentiferous lead mineB in Asia 
Minor are those of Bali a-Kami din in Brusft, and Bulgar-Maden in Konia of Anatolia. 
There are veins about Karahussa, Swas ; Bulgar-Dagh, Konia; Arden near Sokia; 
Angora ; at Karalar, Kastarrumi; and Iveban Mad on, Mamuret. In India , there are 
many deposits of galena. Those at Bawdwin, Upper Burma, are being worked on a big 
scale. From 1910-1916, a large quantity of slag worked by the old Chinese was treated 
for lead. Tho largest mine in China is that of Shui-ko-shan, in the Hunan Province, 
Central China. According to A. S. Whelor and S. Y. Li, 4 these mines had been worked 
spasmodically by tho Chinese for the past three hundred yearn before being taken over by 
a European company in 1902. There are other mines in the same province at Kiunghua, 
Pinghsien, Liangsiang, Kueiyang, Idling. Lingwu, Liuyang, Hengyang, Suikouling, and 
Chowkiagang. There are also mines in the province of Chi-li. In Indo-C h ina there are 
load ores in Amiam and Tonkin—Bong-Mieu, Quail-Son, Mu a-Ha, Tmng-Da, Lang-Hit, 
and Pia-Ka. In Japan there is an important deposit at Kami oka. in the province of 
Hida, at Akita on the Islam! of Sado, and near Tokyo. 

The occurrence of load ores in Africa. In Egypt , the ancient mines at Gebel RosaB were 
reopened by a European company in 1913. Lead ores occur in Jebel Kutum in tho Soudan, 
Lead is mined in several places in A Igeria, notably at Ouod Moziz. There are also important 
deposits in Tunis. In Nigeria load and zinc ores occur in the Abakaliki district. A lode 
at Alusi Hill, Ifotta, has been worked by the natives. There are deposits at Broken 
Hill, North-Western Bhodtsia. In the South-West Protectorate lend ores have been mined 
in the Otavi Mountains. In the Union of South Africa there are pockets of galena in the 
dolomite rocks of the Transvaal in the Malmani district; at Leeuwkloof, Broedoretroom, 
Dwarfontein, and Roodekrans in the Pretoria district, and at Rhenosterhoek, Witkop, 
Bokkraal, BufTelshook, Rietspruit, ami Doomhoek, in the Marico district ; and Windhuk, 
in tho Pietersburg district. There is a vein of lead ore at Argent, and others in Northern 
Transvaal, Gordonia, and Potgiotersrust. In Capo Province there are deposits near 
Port Elizabeth ; Banghoek ; Knysna; Richmond in tho Beaufort West, Victoria West, 
and Van Khysndorp districts. Deposits are known in Bechu anal and, Dam ami and, and 
in tho Caledon and Swellendam districts. In Natal, galena lias boon found at Umsingi, 
in Umvoli Country ; and in the Mfongosi and Ngobeon Valleys, Zululanil . b 

The occurrence of lead oro in America. In the British West Indies and in British 
Guiana, there are lead ores which have been worked on a very small scale. Largo quantities 
arc mined in Mexico—Sierra Madre, Sierra Mojada, Ziinapan, Santa Barbara, Cuatro 
Cionegas, Santa Eulalia, anil Michoacan. Tho United Slate# is the world’s largest producer. 
Tho Mississippi Valley deposits include : (i) tho south-eastern district of Missouri—Potoei, 
Palmer, Valle, etc. (ii) South-western Missouri, including neighbouring portions of 
Kansas and Oklahoma or tho Joplin district—Aurora, Granby, Webb City, Alba, Neck, 
Joplin, Galena, Badger, Quapaw, and Miami ; and (iii) tho Upper Mississippi Valley, 
including the Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois districts—Mineral Point, Plattoville, Dubuque, 
etc, Tho Atlantic coast deposits include the deposits near Rossie, Guymanl, Ellenville, 
Wurtsboro, and in Wythe Co., Virginia ; in Now England, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
The Rocky Mountains and Pacific Slope deposits—in Arizona-—Mowry, Eureka, Castle 
Dome, Tombstone, and the Hualpui district; in California—Cerro Gordo, Inyo Co., and 
the Darwin district; in Colorado—Leadville, Aspen, Monarch, Rede lift, Ton Mile, Silver 
Cliff, and San Juan ; in Idaho—Cceur d’Alene, Bunker Hill, Sullivan, Standard-Mammoth, 
Morning, Hercules, Minnie Moore, Croesus, Bullion, Rod Elephant, and Red Cloud ; in 
Montana—Alta, Elkhom, etc. ; in Nevada—Eureka, Pioche, Yellow Pine, and Cherry 
Creek; in New Mexico—Magdalena Mine, and the Grant and Cook districts; in Maine 8 — 
Portland; in Utah—Salt Lake City, Bingham, Park City, Tintie, and Frisco districts, and in 
Beaver Co. There are several important deposits of lead in Canada. 1 In British Columbia— 
Slocan, East Kootenay, Ainsworth, and the Nelson districts, and in the Y T ukon territory. In 
Ontario there are several occurrences in Frontonao Co., and Hastings Co., and near Sault 
Sainto Marie. In Quebec—Notro-Danie-dcs-Anges in Portneuf Co., and on Calumet 
Island, Pontiac Co. In Nova Scotia deposits have been locatod in Inverness Co. Lead 
ores have been found in several places in Newfoundland. In Central America there is a 
small production of load ore near Guatemala. In South America, Peru produces a few 
thousand tons per annum; there are small quantities of argentiferous galena in the 
Colquechaca distriot, Bolivia; about 100 or 200 tons of or© are produced per annum in 
Chile ; and in the Argentine Andes, there are extensive deposits of galena. 

The occurrence of lead oro in Australasia. Australia is the largest producer of lead 
ore in the British Empire. In New South Wales, the famous deposit at Broken Hill, dis¬ 
covered in 1883, was first worked for silver, then for silver and lead, and later largely 
for zinc. In Queensland, there are several groups of claims in the Barketown district, 
and in the Eungella Goldfield. No important deposits have been discovered in South 
Australia, and the occurrences in Victoria have not been worked. Tho chief occurrences 
in West Australia are in the Northampton district. There are several important deposits 
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in Tasmania. The chief deposits are in the Mount Bead and Rosebery areas. There 
are also important deposits in the Zeehan district, the Dun das region, and the Waratah 
district. In New Zealand, lead ores occur in the Hauraki Peninsula. 

The World's production 8 of lead in metric tons is : 

1667 1B77 1S87 1S07 1907 1017 1024 


167,885 322,910 564,1D4 721,167 1,011,397 1,107,153 

The production in 1924, in the different countries is : 

1,302,000 

Australia 

12.843 

Italy 

21,706 

Austria 

4,904 

Japan . . • 

2,500 

Belgium 

(64,624) 

Mexico . . . 

132,000 

India 

51.759 

Rhodesia, etc. . 

6,031 

Canada 

74,500 

Spain 

139,569 

France 

20,500 

Sweden and Norway 

1,208 

Germany 

49,000 

United Kingdom 

5,303 

Greece 

5,000 

United States . 

501,058 

Czechoslovakia 

2,229 

Tunis . . , 

15.483 

Jugoslavia 

11,300 

Argentina 

8,000 

Turkey 

5,100 

Rumania 

139,569 


For China, the production in 1021 was 1116 metric tons. The extreme prices of 
soft foreign lead in 1917 were £29 10s. and £30 10,s*. per ton ; and in 1921, £16 10 s, 
and £26 per ton. 

Lead occurs in nature rarely in the metallic form, and when it does, it is always 
on a secondary formation, having been reduced from some pre-existing lead com¬ 
pound. Many of the reputed occurrences are doubtful. J. J. Noggerath, 8 in lus 
Ueber gediegen Blei naturliche Bleiglatte und Mennige , made a critical study of the 
evidence. In 1750, ,J. G. Wallerius mentioned the occurrence of plumbum nativum, 
both massive —plumbum nath'nm sodidum —and granular —plumbum nativum in 
granulis. J. B. L. Rome do 1 .^slc considered the evidence somewhat problematic ; 
L. A. Emmerling, and A. Breithaupt also doubted the occurrence; while 
A. G. Werner, and A. Estner did not mention it. R. J. Haiiy obtained a specimen 
of native lead from some lava on Madeira, and he called it; jrtomb nalif vokaniguc 
amorphe. J. F. L. Ilausmann considered this the only reliable evidence of the 
occurrence of native lead, but P. A. Dufrenoy regarded the Madeira lead as doubtful, 
and believed the only reliable find to be that reported by W. Haidinger at Alston 
Moor, Cumberland. Concerning this, It. P. Greg and W. G. Lettsom say that 
the Romans worked lead ore in this locality. Other reputed finds in England 
and Ireland are mentioned by T. Austin, and H. J. Brooke and W, H. Millie. 
J. J. Noggerath considered an occurrence reported at Vera Cruz, Mexico, to be 
satisfactory, but J. D. Dana considered it to be doubtful. The Mexican finds were 
also considered by G. A. Stein, A. Breithaupt, R. P. Greg and W. G. Lettsom, 
and J. L. Comte do Bournon. L. J. Igelstrom described eight occurrences of 
metallic lead at Pajsbcrg, Sweden. 

The occurrence of metallic lead in Sweden, in addition to those mentioned above, include 
deposits at Harstigen, Langban, Oerobro, and SjOgrufvan, described by L. J. Igolutrttm, 
A. Hamberg, G. Flink, and A. W. Tamm. The occurrence of metallic lead in France was 
discussed by M. de Gensanne and C. Coquebert ; in Italy, by ,T. J. Nbggerath ; in Hungary, 
by S. R. I. E. 4 Born ; in Poland, by J. G. Wallerius ; in Carintliia, by J. G. Wabortus ; 
in Spain, by J. O. TJUmann, A. Orio, and C. C. von Leonhard ; in Stavonia and Siebenbiirgen, 
by G. Zemsnner ; in Moravia, by C. F. von Reichonbach ; in Bohemia, by 8. K, I. E, 4 Bom; 
in Silesia, bv L. D. Hermann, G. A. Volkmann, J. G. Lehmann, C. C. Bienert, and 
H. It. Gopperb; in Saxony, by G. Jenzscli ; in Hesse, by G. Gautier! and J. Schaub ; 
in the Urals, by F. von Jeremejeif, A. Ennan, M. von Tscheffkin, G. Zerrenner, 
N von KokseharolT, E. S. von FedorofT, J. J. Noggerath, O. von Hingenau, and C. C. von Leon¬ 
hard ; in Dutch East Indies, by R. Ewerwijn ; in Burma, by F. It. Mullet; in Australia, 
by A. Liversidge, G. H. F. Ulrich, and W. F, Petterd; in Chile, by E. Cohen, and It. P- Greg; 
in New Zealand, by J. Park ; in Peru, by A. Raimondi, and I. Doineyko ; in Mexico* by 
C. W. Kempton ; in the United St ates, Colorado, by J. D. Dana, and R. N. Clark ; Idaho, 
by W. P. Blake; Montana, by F. A. Genth; North Carolina, by F. A Gonth; New 
Jersey, by W. M. Foote, S. L. Ponfield, and C. W. Kempton; and New York, by 
J. D. Dana ; and in Canada, by E. J. Chapman. 
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The following list includes most of the plumbiferous minerals. Galena, cerussite, 
ftnglesite, plurabojarosite, and mimetesitc, are of interest as sources of lead. The 
other minerals may be useful as sources of other elements, but, owing to their 
sparsity or to their unsuitability for metallurgical purposes, not as sources of 
lead. Many can be regarded only as mineralogical curiosities. 

The oxides: Corodanite, (Pb,Mn")Mn : ,0 7 ; hydroplumbite p 3PbO.H a O ; mcnnigr, 
Pb 8 0 4 ; miriquidtie, Pb0.Fe 2 0 8 .As 2 0 B .P 2 0 B .H a 0 ; nivenitp,, U0 2 .TJ0 8 .Pb0.Th0n, with 
ioriatea ; phamictie, Pb a Cr 2 0 9 ; plumbofcrritn, (PbD,FoO,CuO)Ft^0 3 ; and uraninite, 

(lJ,Pb 5 ) 5 (UO a ) 2 ; write , PbQ.5U0 3 .4H 2 0 ; pilbartie, Pb0. U0 3 .T h 0 *. 2 Si0 2 .2 J1 2 0 ; 
dr.urindtite, 4PbQ.8TJO r 3Pb a O B . 12H 2 0 ; plumhocolumbite, a complex plumbiferous mineral, 
K' / a Cb 8 0 T .K" / l (0b«0 7 ) a , where R" 2 =Pb, UO, Ft), or Cu, and K"' 4 =A1 and rare earth 
molals. The chlorides, oxychlorides, and chlorocarbonates: Phoageniie, or cromfordite., 
PbClj.PbCO, ; bokitc, 3{Pb(0H)Cl.Cu{0H)Cl}AgCl; chubulite ,Fb 18 O l 4 C1 4 ; lauriontie , 
Pb(OH)Cl; larettoite, Pb ]l O, f Cl 4 ; mallockilt , PbjUCU ; mendipite, Pb B 0 4 Cl 4 ; psevdo- 
nmidipitfi, Pb B O a Cl 4 ; minutestie, Pb B Cl(As0 4 ) 3 ; nadorite, PbClSb0 2 ; ochrolite, 
Pb B Cl 4 .Sb,0|; paralauriontie, Pb(OH)Cl ; penfielditc , Pb0.2PbCl a ; prreylite PbOH, 
CuOH.Cl"; polysphaerile, (Ca,Pb)Cl(P0 4 ) 8 ; pseudvbolnite, 5 PbCl 4 .iCuO. 6 HjO ; pseudo- 
cotunnite, 2KCl.PbCl s ; rafadtie , Pb(OH)Cl; and schwartzembergite, Pb 3 0 2 (I,Cl) 2 . The 
sulphides, and oxysulphides; selenides, and tellurides: Akukaite, Bi 2 8 : ,,(Cii 2 ,Ac,,Pb)S; 
aluonite, PbS.3CujS ; baumhaucrite, 4.PbS.3As 2 3 8 ; heegcrite, Pb g tii 8 S v ; binmuthplagiomte, 
51’bS.4Bi.. 2 S a ; bjelkite , Bi 8 Pb 2 S B ; nagyagite, Pb lD Au 2 Sb,.Tp B S, B (variable); zinkmitc, 
Pb 8 b 2 8 | ; bismuihoplagio?\ite,, Pb B Bi 9 S 17 ; galena, PbS ; boutangrrite, Pb 5 .Sb,,S n ; boumo- 
nife . Pb.iCu 2 iSb 2 S l ; brongniartde , 2(Pb,Ag i )8.Sb 2 S 3 ; chiviatite, 2PbS.3Bi 2 S 3 ; cosalitc, 
2PbS.BLkS.<; domingite , 3PbS.2Sb 2 S 3 ; dujrenoysile, Pb 2 As 2 S B ; dur/ddtie , 3(Pb,Ag 8 )S. 
Sb 2 S 4 ; embrithite, Pb 3 Sb. 2 S # or Pb l 0 Sb B S TB ; epiboula-ngertie, Pb 8 $b 2 »S 8 ; tcaU tie., PbSuS 2 ; 
cylindrite., 3PbSnS a 4 -SnFefcib 2 S B ; franc keitc , Sn a Pb B Sb 2 S, 2 , or 3PbSn.S- +PbFeSb i S l ; 
r/ale nobismut kite, PbBi 2 S 4 ; geocronilc, PbjSb t S i ; gwUermanite, 10PbS.3Aa a S a ; hetcro- 
morphiU , Fb 7 5b a S ]s ; hu/chinsontie, PbS.As 2 0 4 with (Tl,Cu,Ag),S.A 8 2 S 8 ; jamesorvtie, 
Pb.jSb.jSi; jordantie, Pb 4 Sb 2 S 7 ; kilbricjtcntic, Pb„Sb a S f ; kobdlitc, 2PbS.(lli,Sb) 2 S a ; 
cuproplumbitc, 2PbS.Cu 2 S ; long cnbar kite, 6PbS(Cu > Ag) 3 S.2As 2 S a ; UUianite , Pb 3 Hi 2 S a ; 
aikmilc, PbCuBiSj; livnngite, PbjAs B S l7 ; mentghinite, Pb.,Sb 2 S 7 j mullanilc., 5PbS 2 Sb 2 S 3 ; 
plagionite ., Pb B Sb„S 1T ; plumbotutannite , Pb a (Fe,Zn).,Sn l Sb 2 S ll ; plummitc , rb.,Sb v S 5 ; 
plumbostibnitc, Pb 3 Sb a S„, sec boulangerito ; plumbobwmuth glance, Pb a Bi. 4 S B ; polytdUe, 
(Pb,Ag a ) 4 Sb 2 S t with (Zn,Fe) 4 Sb 2 S 7 ; quirogite , pb 33 Sb a S st ; ralhite, or wilttthimie, 
3PbS.2As 3 S s ; rezbanyite ., Pb 4 Bi 10 S ia ; sa rtorite, PbAe 2 S 4 ; echapbachitc , (Pb,Agj) s 13i 2 S 5 ; 
frcieelebmite, (Pb.AgjJjSl^Sn ; sr.hirmerite, (Pb t Ag 2 ) 3 Bi 4 S a ; orfigmannilc, 3(Pb,Cu a )S. 
Ah 2 S 3 ; scimr.yiU, Pb T Sb B S ia ; teallitc , PbSnS 2 ; tinder ore, or Zundcrcrz, J'bfSbjS^; 
ivvibuttite, 2PbS.Bi 4 S 3 S <? 3 ; clausthaltie, PbSo ; zorgife, (Pb,Cu 2 )So ; kersimite, J ’bSo0 4 ; 
lehrbaehite, llgSo with (Pb,Cu,)So; and aUaite, PbTo. The sulphates: Cuhxionite, 
(Pb,Cu) 2 (SO 4 )0o 8 ; caraeolite, Na 2 Pb(OH)S0 4 Cl ; hinsdalile, 3Al 2 0 3 .2Pb0.2S0 3 .P 2 O a . 
HI! v O ; johnstonite, mixture PbS, PbS0 4 , and S ; lanarbite, Pb.,SO B ; Icadhillite , or susannitc, 
4 jM 1 SO 4 . 2 COjj.H 2 O ; linartie, (Pb,Cu)(0H) 2 .(J > b.Cu)S0 4 ; palmierite, K 4 Na 2 Pb 4 (S0 4 ) f ; 
anglceite, PbS0 4 ; and plumbojarosite, PbFe B (OfI), 2 (S0 4 ) 4 . The carbonates: Bcresowite, 
21 , bO.PbCO a , 31 > bCr0 4 ; cerussite , PbC0 3 ; hydroccrussite, Pb((PbOH ) 3 C 1 ) 3 } 2 ; iglcsinsite 
isomorphoiia mix t nr oh of load and zinc carbonates, plumbonacrite, 2Pb0.Pb(0H) 2 .PbC0 3 ; 
ami rofbhnyitc, 5CaH s 8i0 4 .2(Pb,Ca)S0 4 . The phosphates, arsenates, antimonates, 
bismuthates, arul vanadates : Araeoxcne, (Zn,Pb) a (V,As) 2 O g ; arsmomdane, 2 IM)S .\B,O a ; 
bayldonite, (Cu, 1 J h )AstJ 4 .CuOH. a 0 ; beudantitc , (Aa0 4 )(S0 4 )Pb{Fe(0H) 2 } 3 ; bindheimite 
or bUinikre, Pb0.Sb-0 B -H B 0 ; brackehuschite., (Cu,Pb,Fe,Zn,Mn) 3 V„ 6 B .H a O ; * cupra* 
dcsrlm-it c, (Pb0H)(Pb,Cu,Zn)V0 4 ; dechmite, Pb(V() 3 ) 3 ; drsdoizite, (Pl?OH)(Pb l Zn)VO u 
and the related pyrobelonitc ; ecedemite, or eked emit e, 2PbCl.,.Pb 2 As4) 7 ; endlidiite , 
Pb|Cl |(Ab,V)0 4 } b ; ewiynchite, (Pb,Zn)(V0 4 ) z ; JerrazUc, 3(Pb,Ba)O.2P 2 0 i .8H 2 0; Jmlyphane, 
(Pb,Ca,Ba)Cl(As 6 4 ) ; hUgdite, zinc load vanadato; Lampylitc, Pb 6 Ul|(Aa,I , )O l l 3 ; 
carminite, Pb 3 (A8O 4 )j.l0FeAflO 4 ; karyinite or caryinitc, (Na„,Ca,Mg,Mn,Pb) a (Ast ) 4 ) 2 ; 
loHsmite, 9Pb(Fe0lJ)(As0 4 ) a S0 4 . 12 H g O ; mimeiante, PbCh.3Pb 8 (AH0 4 ) a ; moUratnUe , 
5(Pb,Cu)0.V z 0 B .2H 3 0 ; parsonsitc, 2PbO.P I 0 l .UO 8 .H 7 O ; ‘ pyrobewlite, 7Mn0.4Pb0. 
2V 2 0 b .3H 8 0 { staaite, 4Pb0.3Pj0 B .8lT0 8 .12H a 0 ; trigonite, Pb 3 MnH(AsO B ) 8 ; and 
vanodmitc, Pb(V0 8 ) a or PbCl 2 .3Pb a (V0 4 ) 2 . The chromates, molybdates, tungstates, and 
uranates: Bercsowite or beresuvile, Pb z .2Pb 2 0.3Cr0 4 .C0 3 ; chillagilc, Pb(W,Mo)0 4 ; 
wulfwitc, PbMo0 4 ; phdnicile, Pb a Cr 3 0 8 ; croc otic, PbCr0 4 ; write, and dewindite 
—vide supra, oxides ; etolztie, or raspile, PbW0 4 ; and vauqudtnitc, 2(Pb,Cu)Cr0 4 , 
(Pb,Cu) 8 (P0 4 ) a . The plumbiferous silicates arc : Atomostie- PbSi 0 3 ; barysilite., Pb s Si 2 0 7 ; 
ganomaltie, Ca 4 I‘b 4 (Pb0H) 2 (Si 2 0 7 ) 3 ; gummitn , (Pb,Ca,Ba)SiCl a 0 IB .5H a 0 ; bancorkdc, 
(Ca,Pb) 4 (Al,F 0 ) # H 2 Si 8 O 2B ; hyalaiekite, barium calcium load silicate ; kasolitc, 3I 5 bO.3Si0 8 . 
3tT0 s .4H 2 0 ; kentrultie, Mn 4 Pb a Si tl 0, a ; mdanotekitc, Pb 8 F© 4 Si 3 0 15 ; margarosanite, 
PbCa a Si 8 0|; molybdophylltie , PbMgSi0 4 .H a 0 ; and nowonrie, Ca 4 Pb B (d u (Sij 0 7 ) a . 

Lead occurs as a moro or less accidental impurity iu many minerals. C.W. Cross , 10 
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W. H. Emmons, R. N. Clark, B. Lotti, J. Strischoff, P. L. Burthe, and A. W. Stelzner 
and A. Bergeat found it in some auriferous and other alluvial sands ; A. Raimondi, 
A. d’Achiardi, M. Fort, and A. W, Stelzner and A. Bergeat, in silver ores, and in 
copper ores; K. NenaclkewitscL, in zinc ores ; R. Krzizan, in limestone, also in the 
Jura bone-earths; H. Lange, in a red fluorspar from Greenland; A. Piutti and 
E. Stoppani, and D. Playfair, in pyrites ; A. Lacroix, and F. Zambonini in Yesuvian 
fumaroles as lead sulphide, and A. Scacchi, in Vesuvian lavas as lead sulphate and 
basic chloride. The occurrence of lead in uranium minerals was discussed by 
A. Becker and P. Jannasch, A. L. Davis, M. Muguet, etc.— vide infra. 

There are reports of waters containing plumbiferous salts. Thus, P. Laur, 
J. A. Phillips, C. F. Becker, and A. W. Stelzner and A. Bergeat, found lead in the 
sinter from the hot springs of California ; F. A. Quenstedt, in the ochre from a 
spring at Cannstatt, Stuttgart; L. Darapsky, in the calcareous tuff of the spring 
at Cachapoal, Chile ; R. Fresenius, in the spring at Pyrmont; F. Garrigou, in the 
springs of Beaucens ; E. Carstens, 0-000011 grm. PbO per litre in the spring-water 
at Alexandra-Jormoloff, Caucasus ; W. F. Hillebrand, Joplin, Missouri; L. Deile, 
in the sinter at Nauheimer Sprudels ; A. Daubree, and J. Roth, in a spring at 
Vichy ; and F. J. Malaguti and co-workers, in sea- water. 

The ashes oi grasses, etc., growing on plumbiferous soils were found byE.Lidgey, 11 
R. Beck, and G. Hattensaus to contain lead; and F. Malaguti and co-workers 
found lead in the ash of some sea-weeds. A. Devcrgie, M. J. B. Orfila, J. Barse, 
and A. Ohevallier regarded lead as normally present in the internal organs of man, 
V. Legrip said that the ash of the liver and milk of human beings contains 0*0818 
per cent, of lead ; and the ash of various organs of a cow, 0*0367 per cent. E. Henbcl 
reported 0*18-0*27 part lead in 1000 parts of bone ; 0*17-0-20 in kidneys ; 0*10 -0*33 
in the liver; 0-06-0-11 in the spinal cord ; 0*04-0*05 in the brain ; 0*02-0*04 in 
the muscles; 0-01-0*02 in the intestines; and only traces in the spleen, blood, 
and bile. H. Oidtmann reported 1 irigim. per kgrrn. in the liver of a man fifty-six 
years of age, and 3 mgrms. per kgrm. in the spleen. N. A. E. Millon also found 
lead in the blood of soldiers whose food was cooked in metal vessels. A. Bdchamp, 
L. H. F. Melscns, E. Cottereau, and B. du Buisson found no lead in blood ; and 
II. W, F, Wackenroder said that the presence of a trace of lead in blood is 
an accidental circumstance, for the lead is derived from contaminated food. 
E. Heubel found in a dog killed by chronic lead-poisoning 0-018-0*027 per cent, 
of lead—in the kidneys, 0*017-0*020; in the liver, 0*010-0*033 ; spinal cord, 
0-006-0*011 ; brain, 0-004-0-005 ; muscles, 0-002-0-004 ; intestine, 0 001-0*002 ; 
and traces in the spleen, blood, and bile. The presence of lead in the organs of 
lead-workers, and of animals and man poisoned with lead, has been discussed 
by A. W. Blyth, E. Brumpt, W. Ebstein, W. Ellenberger and V. Hofmeister, 
H. Greven ; L. Hugounenq, H. Oidtmann, II. Legrand and L. Winter, V. Lehmann, 
L. G. Maillard, A. Marie and P. Requier, G. Mcillfcre, F. Shufflebotham and 
J. W. Mellor, C. Oppenheimer, K. Stockmann and F. J. Charteris, etc. The general 
results show that lead is not a natural constituent of the body, but it may be 
found in healthy persona who have been quite free from symptoms of lead-poisoning. 
A. Thiergardt found 0-0031-0*0557 per cent, of lead in fish poisoned by water con¬ 
taining a soluble lead salt; and T. W. Hogg found 0*35-0*52 per cent, of lead in 
the bodies of earth worms which lived in the plumbiferous debris of a white-lead 
works. 

Lead occurs normally in many industrial products—alloys, enamels, glazes, 
glasses, paints, etc. J. Boes 12 indicated its presence in rubber goods, where it was 
used to accelerate vulcanization; K. Endell, A. Micault, P. Carles, J. Grtinwald, 
G. Giusti, N. P, Marasnelf, etc., in the glazes and enamels of cooking vessels; 
O. Megger and K. Fuchs, in dolls' tea-services ; and H. Stockmeior, in children's 
tin soldiers; A. Vogel, and A. Seyda, lead in tin-foil; A. Barilla, in the tin 
fittings of mineral water syphons ; F. M. Litterscheid, in the tinning of copper 
vessels; E. Junkei, and K. Neukam in preparations—tooth-pastes, etc.—in 
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metal tubes ; C. H. la Wall, and W. D. Collins and W. F. Clarke, in tlie zinc oxide 
of commerce; S. do Luca, in the platinum sparking tips; 0. F. Lubatti, in cassia 
oil, E. Rioter, in stearin ; N. T. Fox, in calcium phosphate ; A. Vogel, in red wafers ; 
A. Classen, A. Carnot, and A. Hilger, in bismuth preparations ; E. Sobering, in 
potassium iodide ; A. Geheel, in formic acid ; E. Klingelhoffer, and R. R. Tatlock 
and R. T. Thomson, in tartaric and citric acids ; W. Wicke, in filtcr-x)aper; and 
H. Liihrig, and R. Weber, in transfers. 

Lead was also reported by A. R. Leeds, 13 R. Roth, A. Cutolo, L. Stefanowicz, 
M. Klostermann and K. Scholta, E. Spaeth, P. Carles, F. Wirthle and K. Ambcrger, 
and P. Schindler, in foodstuffs which bad been contained in tinned vessels ; 
J. A. F. Ballard also found it in extract of meat; A. F. Canelli, and H. Baum and 
R. Seeliger, in milk ; H. Rons, beet-sugar ; G. Sountag, F. Muttelet and F. Touplain, 
L. Moreau and E. Vinet, L. Nathan and A. Schmidt, A. Hubert and F. Alba, and 
F. H. Storer, wines, yeast, and beer ; and A. Stadlcr, in snuff. 
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§ 3. The Extraction of Lead 

Copper and gold and iron worn discovered and at the same time weighty silver and the 
substance of lead when lire with its heat had burnt up vast forests on the great hills, . . . 
and had thoroughly baked the earth, there would collect in the hollows of the ground a 
stream of silver and gold as well as of copper and load .—Luc nines (5. 1241). 

The available lead ores are divided into sulphide ores which include galena 
generally mixed with more or less pyrites and other sulphides ; and oxidized ores 
which include the carbonates, anglesite, and pyromorphite. They all contain 
silver, and when that element is present in amounts sufficient to pay for its extrac¬ 
tion they are designated argentiferous, and if in less quantity, non-argenf,iferous. 
During the smelting of the ore, the silver follows the lead, although a small pro¬ 
portion may remain with the slag, or in a regulus or sx>eise which accompanies 
the reduced lead. The lead is usually desilverized to recover the silver. There 
arc many monographs, etc., on the different phases of the metallurgy of lead. 1 

The lead content of the ore as mined varies within wide limits, being upwards 
of about 5 per cent. Occasionally the sulphide ores are so free from extraneous 
matters that a preliminary dressing or concentration is unnecessary; usually, the 
sulphide ore is crushed and concentrated on jigs and buddies so as to yield a con¬ 
centrate containing over 70-85 per cent, of lead. J. Percy showed that it is not 
necessarily true that the fine-grained galenas are richer in silver than the coarse¬ 
grained ore; the more complex sulphide ores, however, are usually richer in silver 
than simple galena ore. Particular attention is paid to the silver content of the 
slimes because with some ores the associated argentiferous mineral may be more 
brittle and more easily crushed than the galena and so accumulate in the slimes. 
F. Clark discussed the concentration of lead ores by flotation. 

When the ore is associated with much zinc blende, the concentration is difficult. 
At Broken Hill, New South Wales, the ordinary process of concentration is supple¬ 
mented by the flotation process so as to procure the zinc blende free from 
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objectionable lead, and the galena free from the objectionable zinc. E. W. Mayer 
and R. Schon 2 have described the flotation process at Steiermark. The concen¬ 
tration of oxidized ores is more difficult because of the losses of lead and silver 
with the slime. These ores are usually smelted as they come direct from the mine. 

Lead is usually extracted from its ores by dry processes ; the wet processes are 
more elaborate and their cost too high for successful competition with the dry 
processes. Lead ores are usually so easily smelted bv ordinary furnace methods 
that the many wet processes which have been suggested have no chance of success. 
In exceptional cases, lead may be economically extracted from plumbiferona residues 
by wet processes. Electrolytic methods are not employed in the treatment of the 
ores, though they may be used to some extent when dealing with certain alloys. 

In the first century b.c., the poet Lucretius speculated how lead and other 
metals were discovered by man. According to R, H. Lamborn, the early settlers 
in Missouri made lead for their bullets by smelting pieces of galena in a fire built in 
the hollow of a tree stump. The allusions in Strabo’s Geographica (3. 2), and in 
Pliny’s Historia naturalis (34. 22), to the ancient lead furnaces give very little 
information. A reference in Jeremiah (6. 29) shows that bellows were probably used 
in smelting lead. The primitive smelting of lead iu Britain appears to have been 
done in wind-furancea—bofw—built in a favourable position with respect to the 
prevailing winds. Thus, J. Childrey 3 said : 

The load-stcmes in the Peak lyo but just within the ground noxt to the upper crust of the 
earth. They melt the lead upon the top of the hills that lye open to the west ; umking 
their fires to molt it as soon as the west wind begins to blow ; which wind by long experience 
they find holds longest of all others. 

R. Watson described the boles of Derbyshire where lead was smelted in former 
times; J. Farcy gave a list of the sites of the ancient boles ; and A. Barba described 
similar furnaces used by the Peruvians. W. Forster said that the boles were simply 
piles of stone placed around a fire and arranged to leave openings for the admission 
of air and the escape of gaseous products of combustion. These were supplanted 
by hearth-furnaces built on the plan of a smith’s forge as described by J. Marbyn, 
and J. Glanvil. In 1678, G. L. Grandison obtained a patent for the use of coal in 
place of wood for smelting lead in reverberatory furnaces ; and J. Hodges, a patent 
for a similar purpose in 1690. J. J. Becher claimed to have introduced coal as a 
fuel for smelting tin ores in Cornwall, but J. Percy doubted the validity of the claim. 
According to C. A. Schliiter, the reverberatory furnace for melting lead was 
invented by a Mr. Wright in co-operation with two others. A. Barba in KUO 
described a homos de reberberavion or reverberatory furnace for roasting ores using 
wood as a fuel. According to J. Farey, cupola, or low-arched reverberatory furnaces 
were used at Kalstedge, Derbyshire, in 1747 ; and, according to A. P. Dufrdnoy, 
at Alston, Northumberland, in 1810. These furnaces were very similar to those 
now in use. 

The processes for smelting lead may be classified according to the type of furnace 
—reverberatory, hearth, or shaft furnace—or they may be classified according to 
the way the lead is obtained from the sulphide : 

(1) In the so-called air reduction process , or the roasting process , the galena is 
roasted so as to form a mixture of the sulphide, sulphate, and oxide in approximately 
definite proportions, and when the temp, is raised, the lead sulphide reacts with the 
sulphate and oxide, forming sulphur dioxide and lead ; 2 PbS+PbS 04 + 2 Ph() 
=5Pb+3B0 2 . 

(2) In the reduction process , the galena is roasted until it is ail converted into 
oxide admixed with a little sulphate which is then reduced to lead by carbonaceous 
matters. The sulphate is either converted into silicate by fusion with silica at the 
end of the roasting, and the silicate reduced to metal by subsequently smelting with 
carbon and iron oxide, or it can be reduced to the sulphide. 

(3) In the so-called iron reduction process , or the precipitation process, the galena 
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is decomposed by heating it with metallic iron, lead is Bet free, and lead matte> 
a complex of iron and lead sulphides, is formed. The processes may not be kept 
entirely separate, but combined as when the residues from the first process arc 
reduced with carbon or with iron; or when the product of the second process is 
worked up by either of the other two. 

Some chemical changes occurring during the reduction of lead sulphide.— 

Finely divided and precipitated lead sulphide was found by Gr. F. Rodwell 4 to 
absorb oxygen at 50°, and to smell of sulphur dioxide at 125°-15Q° According 
to E. F. Anthon, lead sulphide precipitated from a aoln. of the nitrate by strontium 
sulphide, and dried between 40° and 50°, takes fire when nearly dry and continues 
to burn for about an hour, when it is all converted into load sulphate. When lead 
sulphide is gently ignited in air, H. V. Collet-Descotils found that the greater part 
of the sulphur is given off as sulphur dioxide, while about half the contained lead 
separates as metal, and the remainder is converted into lead sulphate. This is a very 
curious reaction, F. Dempwolff found that when air is passed over lead sulphide, 
wanned in a boat at 250°, and not over 450°, almost all is converted into lead sul¬ 
phate when the surface exposed is sufficiently great; with a rising temp., the velocity 
of the reaction increases and likewise also the amount of sulphur dioxide evolved. 
Some sulphur trioxide is also given off, and at 750° the ratio of the S0 2 : S0 3 from 
the burnt sulphur is 65 : 35. A reaction between the lead oxide and sulphate then 
begins. The reaction was studied by F. Janda, P. Berthicr, and J. B. Hannav, 
K. Friedrich found that galena resembles the precipitated sulphide in giving 
evidence of oxidation at a low temp., namely, 00°. The temp, at which galena begins 
to glow varies with the size of grain and rate of heating. For grains approximating 
(H-0'2 mm. diameter, the initial glow occurred at 847° when the temp, is raised 
slowly, and at 646° when the temp, is raised quickly from ordinary temp. The glow 
occurred at 554° when the mineral is put directly into a furnace at that temp. 
The product of the oxidation of galena in air is a mixture of lead oxide and sulphate. 
0. F. Rammelsborg supposed that the sulphide is directly oxidized to sulphate, 
PbS-f20 2 =PbS0 4 ; it is, however, possible that during the roasting some of the 
sulphur dioxide given off is oxidized to sulphur trioxide and that this unites with 
the lead oxide, forming the sulphate. This agrees with the observation that the 
factors which favour the oxidation of sulphur dioxide increase the relative pro¬ 
portions of sulphate and oxide in the roasted mass. C. F. Plattuer found that in 
the roasting of a sample of galena, the product contained 06*3 per cent, of oxide 
and 36-7 per cent, of sulphate, or twice as much oxide as sulphate. 

When lead is extracted from galena by roasting in air, the process is not carried 
to completion ; for at a certain stage the temp, of the partially roasted oie is raised. 
A new set of reactions is inaugurated between the unaltered lead sulphide and its 
partially roasted products. The fundamental reactions involve the oxidation of 
galena to sulphate vid the intermediate formation of sulphur trioxide as indicated 
above. These processes furnish the summation equation PbS+20 2 =PbS0 4 . 
If two-fifths of the galena is converted to oxide: 2PbS+30 z ==2Pb0+2S0 2 , the 
two products, lead oxide and sulphate,, react with the unchanged galena, forming the 
metal PbS+PbS0 4 =2Pb+2S0 2 , and PbS+2Pb0=3Pb+S0 2 . H. C. Jenkins 
and E. A. Smith showed that these reactions are reversible, and this was established 
by the work of W. Reinders, and of R. Schenok and fellow-workers. When the 
conditions are such that sulphur dioxide is continuously removed, A. Lodin showed 
that these two reactions may be made quantitative; such a condition is obtained by 
heating a mixture of the necessary amounts of sulphide and oxide or sulphide and 
sulphate in a stream of carbon dioxide or nitrogen. The cone, of the sulphur 
dioxide is thus negligibly small. C. 0. Bannister gives 730°-“745° for the temp, of 
the reaction between sulphide and sulphate, and A. Lodin gave 670° for PbS+PbS0 4 
-2Pb+2S0 2 ; 820° for PbS+3PbS0 4 =4Pb0+4S0 2 ; and 720° for PbS+2PbO 
==3Pb+S0 2 , and C. O. Bannister gives 800°-B10° for this reaction. The temp, 
in any particular case must naturally depend on the conditions. According to 
vol. vn. 2 k 
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J. W. Dobereiner, lead oxide and sulphide can be melted together without decom¬ 
position ; but P. Berthier, and J. Percy have shown that the reaction proceeds as 
just indicated. If the litharge already has another metal sulphide in soln.— e.g. 
zinc or iron sulphide—the lead sulphide can be dissolved without decomposition. 
The summation of these equations furnishes: FbS-fPb-| S0 2 , which sIiowb 
only the initial and end-products of the remarkable sequence of oxidizing and 
reducing reactions. In confirmation of the production of lead by a reaction between 
lead sulphide and oxide, P. Berthier found that lead is obtained by heating galena 
with strong oxidizing agents like potassium nitrate, or manganese dioxide. 
J. B. Hannay also obtained a 50 per cent, yield of lead by blowing air through 
molten galena. The reactions, however, arc even more complex than is here 
indicated. There is no evidence of any appreciable reaction between lead and its 
sulphide or oxide, but P. Berthier, and J. Percy showed that at a fairly high 
temp., lead reacts with the sulphate Pb-|-PbS0 4 —2Pb0+S0 2f so that when 
this equation is combined with: PbSH-PbS0 4 -™2Pb-r-2S0 2 , there remains 

PbS+3PbS0 4 =4Pb0+480 2 to represent the end-products of this side-reaction. 
There is nothing to show that sulphur dioxide reacts with lead sulphide or sulphate, 
but when lead oxide is heated in the gas, C. F. Platt nor said that it glows, forming 
lead sulphide and sulphate. D. L. Hammiek found that the reaction occurs just 
below visible redness—400°-500 c \ This therefore reverses the reaction Fb-fFbS0 4 
-=2PbO+80 2 , and PbS+3PbS0 4 =- 4PbO-f 4SC) 2 . Given the three components, 
lead, sulphur, and oxygen, there may be the gaseous phase, sulphur dioxide, as well 
as the solid phases lead, lead sulphate, lead sulphide, lead oxide, as well as the 
three basic sulphates, making three components, and seven possible phases ; giving 
thirteen possible univariant systems each consisting of three solid phases in 
equilibrium with the gaseous phase. These form three groups. Group I has four 
systems in which lead sulphide is in equilibrium with solid phases con¬ 
taining oxygen: (1) TPbSOj+PbS^Pb.^OSQ^-f--4SO« ; (2) 10Pb 2 OSO 4 +rbS 

^7Pb 3 0 2 S0 4 +4S0 2 ; (3) 13Pb a 0 2 S0 4 +PbS^10Pb 4 0;S0 4 +4S0o; and (4) 

3Pb 4 0jS6 4 +PbS^13Pb0-HS0 2 . Group II has five systems in which lead and 
lead sulphide are in equilibrium with one solid phase containing oxygen : (5) 
PbS0 4 -f PbS2Pb-f 2S0 2 : (6) 2Pb.,0S0 4 +3PbS^7Pb4-5S0 2 ; (7) Pb.O.SCI, 
+2PbSF*5Fb+3S0 2 ; (8) 2Pb 4 0 3 S0 4 +DPbS=13Pb+7S0 2 ; and (9) 2PbO+PbS 

=3Pb+S0 2 . Group III has four systems with metallic lead and two solid phases 
containing oxygen: (10) 3PbS0 4 -rPb^2Pb*,0S0 4 -|- S0 2 ; (11) lPb^0S0 4 4 Pb 

^3Pb a 0 a S0 4 +80 s ; (12) 5Pb 3 0«S0 4 +Pb^4I J b 4 0 3 S() 4 +80 2 ; and (13) 

Pb 4 0 ! ,S0 4 4Pb^5Pb0+80 2 . The vap. press, of the systems in groups I and II 
have been investigated. 

For uni variant equilibrium in a three component system, four phases are requ ired, 
and one of these is the gas sulphur dioxide. Measurable equilibria were found to occur 
with some systems, and the press, of the gas was independent of the direction from 
which equilibrium was approached. For the system PbS+PbS0 4 ^2Pb+2S0 ai 
the reaction goes appreciably at 550° as shown by the evolution of sulphur dioxide, 
and measurable press, are attained at 600°. 

600" 615" 635° W5“ 695° 713° 723" 

Pressure SO, 39 61 98 201 402 690 735 ram. 

The sulphide and oxide begin to react: PbS-f 2PbOv-3Pb-f S0 2 at about 650 n -660°, 
and provided the temp, does not exceed 800 r \ the reaction is reversible. 

6D2" 712" 733° 751" 773° 800° 824" 

Pressure SO a 6 14 23 39 60 99 276 mm 

If the mixture of solids be heated to a higher temp., and then cooled, the press of 
the sulphur dioxide does not return to its original value, but is much higher than 
those just indicated. This was traced to the formation of the basic sulphate 
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Pb0.PbS0 45 and the system in equilibrium is represented by 2Pb 2 0S0 4 +3PbS 
^7I J b+5S0 2l and the partial press, of the sulphur dioxide was : 

681° 716“ 759“ 780“ 795* 821* 830“ 

Pressure SO, 16 42 130 217 306 648 710 

These partial press, curves are plotted in Fig. 2 ; and there is also included 
in the same diagram observations by W. Reinders, and R. Schenck and A. Albers. 
The curve A a refers to system (1) ; Bb to (2); Cc 
to (3); Dd to (4); OA to (5); AB to (6); BC to (7); 

CD to (8) ; and De to (9). At the invariant point 
A, 567", the phases PbS0 4 , PboOSO^ PbS, and Pb 
are, in equilibrium with the gas phase ; at B, 706°, 
l'bJ)&0 4i Pb 3 0 2 S0 4 , PbS, and Pb; at C, 770°, 

Pbrj0»S0 4 , Fb 4 0 3 S0 4 , PbS, and Pb ; and at D, 784°, 

Pb 4 0 3 S0 4 , PbO, PbS; and Pb. Lead sulphide is a 
solid phase in all the zones, and in addition PbS0 4 
in OAa; Pb 2 0S0 4 in a A Bb ; PbgCLSC^ in bBCc ; 

Pb 4 0 ; .S(,)| in cCDd ; PbO in dDc ; and finally, below 
the line OABCDc there is metallic lead. The most 
stable phases are those in group II, where both lead 
and lead sulphide are present as solid phases, these 
systems being in equilibrium with a lower press, of sulphur dioxide than those of 
group I. The vapour phase always contains lead sulphide. In systems oF group 
II I, where lead sulphide is not present as a solid phase, the vapour must be sat. 
with respect to lead sulphide. A diagram for group III must therefore be in three 
dimensions, one of which represents the vapour press, of lead sulphide. The 
systems of group III were found to be too unsuitable to realize experimentally. 
It. Bchenck studied the action of sulphur dioxide on metallic lead in a closed vessel. 
The press, of the gas diminishes to a constant value representing the equilibrium 
of sulphate- with sulphide and metal as in the field OAa, Fig. 2. The values 101 
mm, at 653”, and 240 mm. at 690°, fall exactly on the sulphate curve. In all the 
above, systems of equilibria, the metal phase is not 
really lead, but a snln. of lead sulphide in lead. If 
the metal is not sat. with sulphide, the system will 
be bivariant, not univariant, since the press, of the 
sulphur dioxide will depend on the cone, of the 
sulphide in the lead. W. It cinders investigated the 
ternary system with lead, sulphur, and oxygen as 
components by gradually removing sulphur dioxide 
from a mixture, of lead sulphide and sulphate, and ob¬ 
served the five univariant systems: I. PbS PbS0 4 - 

Pb 2 0S0 4 ;II.Pb r -PbS-Pb 2 0S0 1 ;III.Pb|-Pb a 0S0 4 - 
Pb a 0,S0 4 ; IV. Pb c -Pb 3 0 2 S0 4 -Pb 4 0 3 S0 4 ; and V. 

Pb j f-Pb 4 0 3 S0 4 -PbO. The proportion of lead sul¬ 
phide dissolved in the lead probably varies with 
the different equilibria, and the amounts are dia- 
grarnmatically represented by the points a , b , c, d, Fig. 3. The diagram 
represents the regions corresponding with the five systems just indicated. 
K. Janccke applied the phase rule to the roasting of the sulphide ore. 

Carbon dioxide exerts a slight oxidizing action on galena, and A. Lodin 
found that at 860°, sulphur dioxide is formed, and lead remains—being 
formed, presumably, by the reaction between lead oxide and sulphide. The 
effect of carbon on the reduction of lead sulphate and sulphide was studied 
by V. Bcrthier, J. L. Gay Lussac, J. Fournet, etc. Galcua may contain sulphides 
other than iron pyrites, and the sulphides of copper, silver, zinc, manganese, 
and bismuth, which are all oxidized during the roasting, and oxides or basia 


s 
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sulphates are formed. Arsenic and antimony sulphides form volatile oxides. The 
products of the reactions of the roasting of these sulphides were considered by 
C. F. Plattner, G. Keppeler, D. L. Hammick, Ii. Schifi, W. Mostowisch, and J. Uhl. 
J, Percy, and C. P. Plattner studied the behaviour of the pyrites present during the 
roasting of galena, while C. 0. Bannister studied the effect of silica ; ferric oxide ; 
calcium oxide, sulphate, hydroxide and carbonate ; magnesia; and lead oxide. 
Silica and calcium sulphate were found to act as inactive cliluentB opening up the ore 
and allowing a freer penetration of the air ; ferric oxide reduced the temp, at which 
roasting begins by about 100°, and at the same time reduced the interval of temp, 
during which roasting is active. The proportion of lead sulphate in the product 
was augmented presumably by the catalytic oxidation of sulphur dioxide. Strongly 
basic oxides like litharge, magnesia, and lime cause exothermal reactions—due to 
the combination of the base with the sulphur oxide gases—evidenced by glowing, 
when the oxidation of the galena occurs between 500° and 550°; with calcium 
carbonate the effect is similar between 550° and 600°. 

In T. Huntington and F. Heberlein’s process of high temp, blast-roasting, a 
mixture of 6 to 15 parts of alkaline earth per 100 parts of ore, is heated to 700° in a 
reverberatory furnace with the free admission of air, and the temp, allowed to fall to 
about 500°, and not below 450°. The hot mass is transferred to converters where 
it is subjected to an air-blast and the temp, is raised; sulphur dioxide is copiously 
evolved, and the mass becomes viscous as the reactions are completed. It is gene¬ 
rally admitted that the mechanical effect of the lime is to prevent premature 
agglomeration of the charge, and, as emphasized by G. Kigg, to ventilate the ore so 
that there is a rapid circulation of air about the charge. J. Percy, how ever, showed 
that the action of lime is not exclusively mechanical, and is distinctly chemical. 
There arc many differences of opinion as to the chemical actions involved. 
P. Berthier showed that calcium oxide and galena react w T hcn strongly heated, form¬ 
ing calcium sulphide and lead oxide. Borne metallic lead, and a slag of sulphide and 
sulphate, are produced, making it probable that the lead oxide is reduced by lead or 
calcium sulphides with the formation of an equivalent quantity of sulphate. It has 
not been proved that reactions between calcium oxide and lead sulphate ; calcium 
sulphate and lead oxide ; calcium sulphide and lead sulphate ; or calcium sulphate 
and lead sulphide, if they occur at all, have any influence on the roasting process. 
T. Huntington and F. Heberlein assumed that the action of the lime? is catalytic 
involving the cyclic formation and reduction of calcium dioxide: 4Ca0 2 +FbS 
=^l ) bS0 4 -j-4CaU ; while the reactions in the converter were assumed to be PbS 
+3PbS0 4 —4Pb0+4S0 2 and I > bS+PbS0 4 +0 2 -2Pb0+2B0 2 . W. Borchers, 
W. M. Hutchings, F. Richter, and C. Guillemain doubt if calcium dioxide is formed 
under the conditions which obtain in the furnace, although W. Borchers believes 
that a calcium plumbite or plumbate, CaPb0 3 , is produced by the action of air and 
lime on the litharge produced from the lead sulphide, and that the oxidation of tho 
galena involves the cyclic formation and reduction of calcium plumbate : 3CaPb0 3 
+PbS=4I ) bO+3CaO+S0 2 . D. Clark, W. Borchers, and A. D. Carmichael found 
calcium plumbate among the products of the action, but T. Richter found none, and 
he believed that although a little may be produced, it plays only a secondary part in 
the roasting process. W. M. Hutchings suggested that calcium sulphate is formed 
by the action of sulphur dioxide and oxygen on lime, and this product is the catalytic 
agent; indeed, in A. D. Carmichael's modification, calcium sulphate is employed 
in place of lime. H. F. Collins pointed out that as emphasized by W. C. Roberts- 
Austen, the reaction PbS+CaS0 4 ™PbS0 4 +CaS—28 cals., being endothemaal, is 
probably impossible in a neutral atm., but may be possible if the calcium Bulphato 
can be oxidized by air: CaS+20 2 =CaS0 4 -f 226 4 cals., for the calcium sulphate can 
give up oxygen to lead sulphide, forming calcium sulphide, which is reoxidized in the 
act of being formed, so that the net result is the exothermal reaction : I J bS+CaS0 4 
+20g==:PbS0 4 +CaS0 4 +198-4 cals. It therefore seems probable, added H. F. Collins, 
that the addition of lime to the converter charge does facilitate the oxidation of lead 
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sulphide, yet, as pointed out by C. Guillemain, the addition is by no means essential 
and the result of eliminating the sulphur and converting the lead into oxide can be 
obtained by a combination of the exo- and endo-thermal reactions : 2PbS-f 30 2 
^2Pb0+2S0 2 +199-6 cals., and PbS+3PbS0 4 -4Pb0-f4S0 2 -1B7 cals.; and the 
premature sintering of the charge prevented by the addition of fine iron flux, quartz 
ore, or other inert substance. Arguments are frequently based on the thermo- 
r-hemical data obtained at comparatively low temp., but it is probable the data 
are quite inapplicable at higher temp., and the conclusions are therefore nonsequitur. 

P. Weiller represents the reaction PbS-f 20 a =PbS0 4 ; 2PbS + 20 a — 2Pb0-|-2S0 2 ; 
PbS + CftO*=CftS-f PbO ; and CaS +PbS0 4 =Ca§O 4 |-PbS, and the latter reacts with 
oxygon as before. D. Clark, A. D. Carmichael, F. 0. Doeltz, VV. Mostowisch, 
W. M. Hutchings, C. Guillemain, and F. Richter have also studied those reactions. 
It. Tandler represents the main reaction as involving the oxidation of lead sulphide to 
sulphate by the irreversible reaction: PbS + 20 a =PbS0 4 ; and the balanced reaction 
I v bS0 4 +Cft0^CftS0 4 i-PbO. The important part played by silica in the reactions in tho 
formation of slag in the converter has been emphasized by A. Savelsborg, W. M. Hutchings, 
etc. According to P. Itichtor, the silica acts by decomposing tho objectionable sulphates, 
forming a readily fusible silicate. According to H. O. Hofmann and W. Mostowisch, 
the silica begins to decompose calcium sulphate at about 1000 cl , and decomposition is 
complete at 1250'. C. Dftrschel studied the effect of zinc blende and of barytes on the 
roasting of galena. 


Dry processes for the extraction of lead. —G. Agricola, in his De re metdlica 
(Basel, 155(3), gave a description of the methods of smelting lead ores in vogue among 
the Saxons, Poles, and Westphalians in the sixteenth century. Alternate layers of 
fuel (wood) and ore were piled on a “ hearth of bricks—four feet, high—with sloping 
sides,” so as to form a kind of basin. When the fuel burnt, the ore was reduced, and 
the resulting metal collected in the basin of the hearth. The lead basin was either 
tipped like a crucible, or the lead was allowed to flow over the. edge at one corner. 
The extraction of lead from the rich galenas by partially roasting the ore followed by 
the reduction through the interaction of the products of oxidation is generally con¬ 
ducted in reverberatory furnaces of the type of the so-called Flintshire furnaces 


The hearth of the furnace is built over a vault to avoid the lose of lead in the foundations. 
The modification of tho Flintshire furnace used at t'oueron, Loire Iufericiue, France, is 
illustrated by the longitudinal section. Fig. 4. Here A represents the fireplace; the hearth, 
B, is trapezoidal in shape, and is about 
100 sq. ft. in area, sloping towards the 
tapping-hole C. The working doors 
are shown at D ; the feeding hopper 
at E. The working-bed ILia made of 
grey slag from the smelting. Tho slag 
is broken into pieces, thrown into the 
red-hot furnace, and, when melted, is 
worked by rabbles over the firebrick 
bottom into the required shape. About 
30 cwts. of ore are spread on the 
bottom of the red-hot furnace; it is 
then stirred and worked over with 
rabbles at a temp, as high os possible 
without sintering tho ore. The sul¬ 
phide is partly oxidized to sulphate 
and oxide. The temp, is then raised, 
and reduced lead accumulates in tho 
well, from which it is tapped at inter¬ 
vals. Lime is then thrown in to thicken tho slag. The unreduced ore floats on the surface, 
and the operations of roasting and smelting are repeated until the flow of lead slackens. 
The residual slags are raked out, and the lead is tapped again. The skimmings from the 
lead pot are returned to the furnace. Three charges are worked off in about 24 hrs., and 
each charge yields about a ton of lead. Tho metal is cast in ingots or pigs— pig-lead. 



Fro. 4.—Flintshire Reverberatory Lead Furnace. 


There are Beveral modifications of the process arranged to suit peculiarities in 
the local ores. The Silesian process is similar in principle to the above, but the 
furnace is larger, and the temp, is lower. Oxidizing materials—works residues. 
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consisting of lead, etc.—are added to assist the reaction with unoxidized sulphide. 
The Corinthian process was formerly worked at Bleiberg, Corinthia, and in some 
other countries—Belgium, Missouri, etc. The French process , or h procede breton 
—Brittany process —of this process was formerly used at Poullaouen, Brittany, and 
in other parts of France and in other countries. The Cornish process 3 or flowing 
furnace proccss ) was once used for impure galenas in Cornwall. Here the lead is 
partially reduced by the Flintshire process, and partly by iron and culm (small coal 
or anthracite). This process is also used for recovering lead from slags and other 
refuse in the Flintshire process. The product is called slag lead, and is contaminated 
with more antimony, copper, and other impurities than is the case with the lead 
from the Flintshire process. 

The method of smelting in the ore hearth or ore-hearth furnace preceded the 
use of the reverberatory furnace. The ore hearth is really a small rectangular 
blast-furnace of a primitive type. Early in the eighteenth century, nearly all llie 
lead-smelting in Derbyshire was conducted in the ore hearth, charcoal or dried 
wood being used as a fuel, and the blast was supplied by bellows worked with a 
water-wheel. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, said R. Watson, 6 there 
were only one or two such furnaces in the whole country. The ore hearth is still 
considered to be useful for ores rich in lead, and the residues and slags with a high 
lead-content require separate treatment in a flowing 
furnace or in a cupola. The illustration, Fig. 5, resemble* 
in a general way one employed by Keld Head Go., 
Yorkshire. In the ore hearth the charge of ore, mixed 
with fuel A, Fig. 5, floats on a bath of molten lead, B, 
in a sump or cast-iron dish set in masonry. The air is 
supplied by a blast 0. The reduced lead trickles t hrough 
the charge into the bath and overflows down a sloping 
plate, D , into an iron pot, E, outside the furnace. The 
lumps of slag are picked out and removed as they are 
formed, and fresh quantities of ore, arid fuel added in 
small charges as required. The reactions are similar to 
those in the reverberatory furnace process, but the. 

Fig. --Ore Hearth, oxidation aud reduction stages occur simultaneously ; 

the air reduction, however, is here supplemented by 
the carbon reduction. The loss of silver, etc., by volatilization necessitates the 
introduction of an efficient fume collector, F. The fume collector is indispensable 
for protecting the workmen from the injurious action of lead vapour and sulphur 
dioxide fumes which ascend copiously from the hearth. There are many modifica¬ 
tions. In the simple Scotch hearth, the furnace gets very hot in about 6 hrs., aud 
it is then allowed to cool for about the same time. In the Rot sic furnace , the 
hearth is cooled by air; in another type at Missouri, described by C. P. Williams, 
and G. C. Broadhead, the hearth is cooled by water ; in the M off el hearth or Jumbo 
furnace , the double hearth is partly cooled by water and partly by air. 

The different varieties of blast furnace 7 or shaft furnace used for the reduc¬ 
tions of the roasted ores, can be regarded as a highly developed form of hearth 
furnace. Smelting in reverberatories and hearths is confined to ores and concen¬ 
trates with over 60 per cent, of lead and less than 5 per cent, of silica. Ores with 
a lower proportion of lead, plumbiferous slags, roasted matters, and furnace 
products rich in lead are smelted in blast furnaces, Ores free from sulphur can be 
heated in blast furnaces after being mixed with lime, silica, or other fluxes so as to 
form a slag with the gangue of the ore, and the ash of the fuel. The carbonaceous 
matters in the fuel reduce the lead. 

Sulphide ores are subjected to a preliminary roasting. Thor© may b© the simple heap 
roasting for ores in lumps, and roasting in reverberatory furnaces suitable for powdered 
ore. In sinter roasting, the charge is heated sufficiently to agglomerate or sinter the ore 
into masses which are afterwards broken up for the blast furnace. Ores which do not 
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sinter well may be made into briquette* with a suitable bond— m:*k of lime, or clay— 
and afterwards roasted. In lime roasting, the ore is mixed with limestone, or silica and 
limestone and roasted in the usual way. This process was used by T. Huntington and 
F. Heborlein ; in the A. I). Carmichael process the ore is mixed with calcium sulphate 
and roasted. L. S. Austin used a specially designed pot for roasting. TlierB are roasting 
furnaces with fixed hearths and immovable rabbles— t..g. the furnace of Wethey, A. von der 
Ropp, and E. Keller ; in another type, the hearth rotates and the rabble is fixed— e.g. the 
furnaces of Brunt on, F. Heberlein, etc. Some roasting is also done in shaft furnaces. 

There are many types of blast furnace, and in the earlier types, the furnace 
linings were so quickly destroyed by the corrosive action of the plumbiferous slags, 
etc,, that they were not a commercial success. It was only after B. Pilz had 
designed the water-jacketing of these furnaces in 1863, that blast furnace processes 
for lead smelting became a practical success. The many types now used are either 
circular— ejj. the Pilz furnace -or rectangular— e.g. the 
RascheUe furnace . A furnace used at Freiberg, Fig. 6, 
illustrates the circular type. There is a wrought iron 
water-cooled jacket in the tuyere zone. This is arranged 
in segments. Cold water enters at the bottom of each 
segment and flows away in a pipe leading from the top. 

The lead is tapped from A' into the basin 0 ; and the slag 
is tapped from M into P ; T t T represent tuybres. The 
furnace may or may not be fitted with automatic charging 
devices. The blast, hot or cold, is delivered near the 
base of the furnace through tuyeres. The products 
obtained are (i) the lead or base bullion; (ii) the matte, 
or Einstein, or rcgulus, which is a mixture of sulphides of 
copper, nickel, zinc, iron, etc. The proportion of matte 
depends on the proportion of sulphur left; in the roasted 
ore. If the matte is cupriferous, it may be used by the 
copper smelter; if not, it is roasted, and returned to the 
lead smelting furnace. Analyses of mat tes were reported 
by H. Weidmaim, R. Vambera, A. St-reng, A. Scliertel, 

A. Zdrahal, N. von Joss a and N. S. von Kurnakoff, etc. Fig. 6.—-Blast Furnace, 

(iii) Ores carrying arsenic furnish a speiss which is 

essentially an iron arsenide, and if nickel is also present, nickel arsenide. If 

the speiss contains enough lead to be worth rctreatment, it is roasted and re¬ 
turned to the furnace; if not, it is thrown away. Analyses were reported by 
C. Guillcrnain, A. Scliertel, F. A. Il’iibner, etc. (iv) The slag is a complex 
silicate of iron, calcium, etc. It is usually black and should not contain enough 
lead to be of value -usually 1-2 per cent, is present. The slag is usually thrown 
away on the slag-tip. Analyses of the slags were reported by 0. F. Plattner, 

0. Mann, P. Hebcrdey, A. Zdrahal, A. Scliertel, R. Vambera, F. von Lipp, C. Ernst, 

N. von Jossa and N. S. von Kurnakoff, L. Dietz, (v) Much lead is volatilized during 
the smelting, and some material is carried away mechanically by blast or draught. 
The material recovered is called flue-dust or fume. Formerly no effort was made 
to collect the finely divided material carried along with the waste gases from the 
smelting furnaces. Much valuable material was lost, and damage done to the 
vegetation, etc., in the surrounding country owing to the poisonous nature of the 
smelter a smoke. The fume is condensed in settling chambers or settling flues 
just as suggested by R. Watson in 1778; 8 by washing with water as suggested by 
R. Watson and applied by J. D. Stagg ; by allowing the coarser dust to settle in 
chambers, and then collecting the finer dust in filtering bags as first suggested by 
J. Percy ; and by passing an electric discharge through the fume as applied by 
F. G. Cotterell. The fume collected from blast furnaces in bags is usually com¬ 
bustible and is ignited on the floor of the bag-house and returned to the furnace with 
the flue-dust collected by the other methods. Analyses of flue-dust and fume were 
reported by M. A. Fallize, F. Moldenhauer, J. Hannay, K. Friedrich, C. Schiffncr, 
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B. Kosmann, N. W. Res. E. F. C6te and P. R. Pierron tried the so-called electro¬ 
thermal process for reducing galena by iron and fluxes. 

Wet processes for the extraction of lead. —In the treatment of lead sulphide 
ores containing zinc, the zinc may be volatilized, as in Bartlett’s process; or 
else it is slagged by treatment with suitable fluxes, as in H. E. Fry's process with 
alkaline fluxes. In the wet processes for the treatment of these ores, the ore is 
roasted so as to convert the zinc into oxide or sulphate as in the processes of 
E. A. Parnell,® E. A. Ashcroft, E. Ellershausen, W. West, and C. F. Croselmere ; or 
the zinc may be roasted with salt— chloridizing roasts so as to convert it into a mixture 
of chloride and sulphate as in E. H. Russell’s process. In each case the zinc 
is converted into a soluble salt; the product is leached ; the iron and other metals 
removed if necessary; and the zinc precipitated, and smelted for zinc, or employed 
in other ways. In E. W. von Siemens and J. G. Halske’s process, the unroasted 
ore is treated with chlorine, and leached. The insoluble residues are smelted 
for lead, and the soln. electrolyzed for zinc. The chlorine which is liberated is 
used over again. The lead residues are treated for metal. N. C. Christensen, 
H. and P. F aivre, and F. E. Elmore treated the ore with a chloride Boln., and 
electrolyzed the soln. A. Nathansohn also extracted the lead with chlorine or 
hypochlorites in the presence of dissolved chlorides; H. Hey, with hydrogen 
chloride gas. Lead is a by-product in the extraction of vanadium from vanadite 
at Santa Marta, Spain. 

The purification of lead. —The lead received from the smelting operations is 
called base-bullion —the worlc-lmd or Werkblci of the Germans, and the stannous 
of Pliny’s Histories naluralis (34. 47, c. 77 a.d.). Base-bullion is generally so 
contaminated with antimony, arsenic, sulphur, copper, tin, etc., that it is unsuit able 
for treatment by the desilverization processes, and it is also too hard and deficient 
in malleability to admit of its application to various manufacturing operations, 
Hence its name hard lead. The first process of purification is intended to separate 
those constituents, chiefly antimony, which make the lead hard. The quality ol 
the base-bullion, said J. Percy, depends less on the mode of smelting than on the 
nature of the ore from which it is derived. Analyses of work-lead and of hard 
lead have been reported by A. Streng and E. Overbeck, 10 W. Hampa H. Jiiger, 
A. Schertel, S. Mitteregger, L. Schneider, E. Priwoznik, F. Moldenhauer, E. Dietz, 
L. F. Emmons, W. Mrazek, C. Balling, II. Dietrich, F. von Lill, etc. Analyses of 
impure lead derived from drosses, slags, etc., were reported by F. Reich, 11 H. Jiiger, 
A. D. Machatti, etc. The softening of lead may involve two operations—liquation, 
and oxidation. In the liquation of lead, the metals and their compounds held in 
soln. by the lead are separated when the metal is melted slowly at a low temp. The 
dross consists of a mixture of lead, copper, sulphur, arsenic, etc. Analyses before 
and after liquation have been made by W. Hampe, 12 A. Schertel, etc. E.g. 

Pb Ag Cu m Sb As Sn Fe 8 Nl + C" 

Before . 96067 0549 0-940 0-060 0-820 0-440 0-212 0-027 0-200 0-056 

After . 97-830 0*536 0 042 0-060 0*771 0*333 0-210 0*006 0*180 0*001 

In some cases the liquated lead is desilverized, in other cases, a further softening 
is needed. This is effected by exposing the molten metal to an oxidation process 
—say, by melting it on the bed of a reverberatory furnace exposed to a current of 
atm. air. The dross is skimmed off from time to time, until the residual lead, on 
trjal, has tlie required degree of softness. The rapidity of the operation depends 
on exposing fresh surfaces to oxidation. W. Hall found that in the process of 
making red-lead, the residual lead becomes soft. The Boftening has also been 
conducted in kettles or cast-iron dishes holding, say, 15 tons of lead. Steam may 
or may not be blown through the molten metal. The reverberatory furnace 
process is slower, but cheaper. Oxidizing agents of various kinds have been 
suggested by E. A. Pontifex and C. Glassford, T. Richardson, A. H. Johnson. 
H. Harris, A. Warner, B. George, American Metal Co., and W. Baker. A com- 
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bined liquation and poling process was described by H. W. Kachelmann. Analyses 
of softened and purified lead were reported by R. Fresenius, 18 H. Jager, F. von Lill, 
E. Dietz, A. Eschka, P, Beck, A. Mosso, American Metal Co., 0. Herting, 
P. N. Degens, F. Mylius, L. Schneider, E. Priwoznik, A. Zdrahal, A. Exeli, etc. 

The desilverization o! lead.— Lead obtained by smelting contains variable pro¬ 
portions of silver and gold, and the separation of these metals is usually economically 
profitable. The desilverization of lead 14 has been considered in connection with 
silver—3. 22, 4. There are (i) Pattinson's process and L. Rozans modification in 
which steam under press, is forced into the molten argentiferous lead, so as to 
promote uniformity oE temp, in the crystallizing metal, and prevent the formation 
of crusts. This gives small crj^stals of lead which can be readily drained from the 
mother-liquor. Analyses of patlimzcd lead were made by A. Streng, W. Mrazek, 
H. Hahn, etc. (ii) Paricess process based on the discovery of C. J. B. KarBten that 
zinc extracts silver from molten argentiferous alloys. Analyses of parJcesized lead 
were made by W. Mrazek, etc. The silver and gold are separated from the products 
of Fattinson’s or Parkes’ process by cupellation —a process known to Biblical 
writers, and frequently mentioned in the Bible in order to accentuate moral 
lessons. 

Electrolytic process for the purification of lead. —A. C. Becquerel 15 made Borne 
early observations on the electrodeposition of lead, and N. S. Keith tried to refine 
base-bullion by using as electrolyte a soln. of lead sulphate in one of sodium acetate, 
using anodes of the base-bullion. D. Tommasi tried a modification of this process, 
but neither was a commercial success. A. G. Betts employed as electrolyte a 

soln. of lead fluosilicate which is free from polarization effects due to the formation 

of lead dioxide on the anode. The anode is placed in bags to collect the slimes. 
When about 0-1 grm. of galena is present per litre of electrolyte, the lead deposited 
on the cathode is smooth, lustrous, and so coherent as to permit bending without 
breaking. E. W. von Siemens and J. G. Halske consider that a soln. of lead 
perchlorate with some free perchloric acid gives even better results than the fluo- 
silicate. R, Saxon found poor deposits of lead were obtained by the electrolysis 
of galena in various salt soln. or in hydrochloric or nitric acid. The following 
analyses illustrate the results obtained with A. G. Betts’s process : 

Pb Ag Au Cu Fe Sn Bb As 

Hard lead . 08 1014 0*8034 0 0122 0*1800 0*0140 0-0289 0*6076 0*1693 

Refined . . — 0 0009 — 0*0066 0*0012 0-0059 0*0043 0-0001 

G. Titschak examined the electrodeposition of lead from soln. of lead chloride in 
magnesium chloride dissolved in dil. hydrochloric acid ; and from soln. containing 
a-naphthalenemonosulphonic acid or hydrofluotitanic acid. Analyses of electro¬ 
lytic lead have also been reported by N. S. Keith, W. Hampe, K. Pietrusky, 
C. F. Mathers, E. W. von Siemens and J. G. Halske, etc, 

There are many gradeB of lead on the market. The basis of most transactions 
on the London Metal Exchange is soft-foreign lead ; but there is double-refined lead , 
super-refined lead, chemical-assay lead , or granulated lead . The so-called soft lead 
is the product of a non-argentiferous ore which has been refined in the ordinary 
way, or else softened lead; it is less pure than the so-called desilvered lead. The 
chemical hard lead contains a rather higher proportion of copper and antimony 
than ordinary soft-lead, and owing to its higher resistance to corrosion by acids is 
preferred more in chemical industries. The so-called antimonial lead, or hard-lead , 
is really an alloy with 15-20 per cent, of antimony. The composition of some 
varieties is indicated in Tables I and II. The ordinary English brand had 0-0026 
per cent, of cadmium and no tin ; the best English brand had no cadmium, no tin, 
and no nickel, but the ordinary English and the chemical lead had traces of nickel, 
the electrolytic tin had O'0025 per cent, of arsenic, the good chemical lead had a 
trace of arsenic, and the two brands of English lead had no arsenic, no manganese, 
and no cobalt. F. Mylius found the purest obtainable commercial samples of lead 
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Tabus I. —Composition or Some Varieties or Hard Lead. 



Ter cent. 

Oza. per ton. 


Pb 

Cu 

Sb 

Aa 


B 

An 

Au 

H ard W partial © (Engl ish) 

99-87 

0-015 

0*05 

0-01 

0-001 

0*015 

7 

_ 

„ Freiberg (German) 

9 (Hi 7 

0-94 

0-82 

0-28 

0060 

0*200 

180 

— 

QrcolUtana (Spain) 

98-92 

0*15 

0-40 

0-21 

0-005 

0100 

45 

— 

,, Laurium (Greece) 

98-27 

0-75 

0-55 

010 

0-010 

0*080 

45 

0-07 

„ Tombstone (Arizona) . 

98-50 

j 0-22 

0-32 

0-28 

0-013 

— 

100 

0*10 

, t Magapil (Mexico). 

95-72 

0-09 

2*50 

0-90 

0*030 

0*32 

105 

0-42 


Table IT.—Composition of Some Commercial Varieties of Lead. 


— 

rb 

. 

Cu 

Sb 

in 

Aff 

Fe 

Zn 

English (best) 

99*992 

0-0003 

0-004 

0*0005 

0-0003 

0-0015 

0*0015 

English (ordinary) 

99-9055 

0-0019 

00132 

0-0124 

0*0007 

0*0031 

0 0026 

Chemical (good) . 

99*985 

0*022 

0-033 

0-001 

0*002 

0-003 

0-0015 

Australian special 

99-9977 

0*0003 

0*0005 

0-0006 

0*0002 

— 

00007 

Australian ordinary 

99*9917 

0-0001 

0-006 

— 

0 0012 

I _ 

0-0001 

Electrolytic (Trail) 

99*9861 

0-0027 

nil 

0*0037 

0-001 

0*0022 

00018 


contained 0 0006 per cent, of iron, 0-001 per cent, of copper, and a trace of oxide. 
W. Stahl said that the best refined lead made by the dry process contains 0-001- 
0-0015 per cent, of tin derived from the original ores, the fluxes used in smelting, 
or from the zinc used in desilverization. 

The metallic precipitation ol lead.— T. Bergman 16 wa3 not right in stating 
that the metals precipitate one another after a certain order, which is the same in 
nearly all acid menstrua; in spite of some anomalous circumstances the order is con¬ 
stant-, and never inverted. Zinc prevails over iron ; iron over lead ; lead over tin ; 
tin over copper; copper over silver; silver over mercury; eto. Rather did O. Sackur 
show that tin is precipitated by lead from soln. of tin in nitric acid ; and, on the 
other hand, that lead is precipitated by tin from soln. of lead acetate— vide infra . 
C. A. Kraus and H. F. Kurtz found salts of lead dissolved in liquid ammonia are 
reduced by sodium and calcium. H. Rein sell found that copper precipitates lead 
as a black powder from soln. of lead acetate acidified with hydrochloric acid 
provided air has free access to the soln.; if air be excluded, no precipitation of lead 
occurs. According to A. Roussin, magnesium precipitates lead from soln. of its 
salts, and, according to H. Mouraour, and E. G. Bryant, the reaction is accompanied 
by the evolution of hydrogen. S. Kern said that if a soln. of lead nitrate is used, 
the finely divided lead is covered by a film of lead hydroxide ; and A. Commaille 
showed that with lead chloride gas is evolved and some lead oxychloride is formed. 
Lead is precipitated by zinc from soln. of lead nitrate, and, according to 
N. W. Fischer, if a zinc rod be suspended in a soln. containing one part of a lead 
salt, 1J parts of acetic acid, and 100 parts of water, the so-called arbor saturni is 
formed ; A. Simon also found that the lead-tree is formed if the zinc is suspended in 
Bilicic hydrogel containing some lead acetate. E. Giurgea obtained lead crystals by 
placing a porous pot containing a zinc rod in a soln. of lead acetate. The crystals 
of lead appear on the outside of the pot. H. N. Warren also obtained octahedral 
crystals by wrapping asbestos paper about a zinc rod which was then dipped in a 
soln. of lead salt. Neither N. W. Fischer, nor A. M. Pleischl obtained a deposition 
of lead when zinc is placed in an alcoholic soln. of lead acetate. The precipitation 
of lead by zinc was examined from an analytical point of view by F. Stolba, 
A. Gawlowsky, L. T. Merrill, A. Eckenroth, F. Mohr, and C. Rbssler. L. T. M. Gray, 
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and H. Freundlich and J. Fischer examined the effect of gelatin, gum, and glue on 
the precipitation of lead from Boln. of its salts by zinc and found that finer deposits 
are obtained with special cone, of the colloid. Both N. W. Fischer, and 
A, M, Ploischl found that cadmium precipitates lead rapidly and quantitatively 
from soln. of lead Balts— vide lead chloride, A. M. Pleischl observed no deposition 
of lead when a tin rod is placed in a soln. of a lead salt, but 0. Sackur found that 
while no lead is obtained from neutral and acid soln. of lead nitrate, with a sat. 
soln. of lead sulphate in sulphuric acid, or of lead chloride in hydrochloric acid, tin 
passes into soln. as a Btannous salt, and lead is deposited. A state of equilibrium 
is established between the lead, tin, and the salts of these metals. The equilibrium 
ratio Sn : Pb in dil. soln. of the two chlorides in the presence of solid tin and lead : 
Sn 'rP'bCljj^Pb+SnClfc a t 25° varies from 3-09 to 3-45 when the acidity ranges from 
N- to 0-22V-HC1. The results were affected by hydrolytic phenomena. The con¬ 
ditions agree with those deduced from the law of mass action and the theory of 
soln. press. It was also found that lead is almost completely precipitated by tin 
from soln. of lead acetate, and this the more rapidly the greater the acidity of the 
soln. 0. Sackur explains the behaviour of tin and lead towards different acids 
on the assumption that lead has a greater eoIb. tension than tin, and that 
the stannous salts, with the exception of the nitrate, are only very slightly 
dissociated into ions. Measurements of the E.M.F. of a voltaic element of the 
form Pb I Pb(N0 3 ) 2 1 Sn(N0 3 ) 2 1 Sn showed that the electrolytic soln. tension of lead 
is about 17-2 times as great as that of tin. A. A. Noyes and K. Toabe found that 
lead is precipitated by tin from soln. of lead perchlorate in dil. perchloric acid ; 
they found that the equilibrium ratio of Sn : Pb in dil. soln. of lead and tin per¬ 
chlorates ranged from 3-080:1 with soln. containing 0-475A T -HC10 4 to 3-011:1 
with 0-959JV-liClO 4 at 25°. The reaction Sn+PbCl 2 ^Pb+SnCl 2 was studied by 
R. Lorenz and co-workers; F. Wohler found that a lead rod in a soln. of lead 
nitrate or acetate forms crystals of lead ; J. B. Senderens found the same thing 
with neutral soln. of lead nitrate with the exclusion of air, and basic lead nitrite 
is formed— vide infra, aUotropic lead. According to G. von llevesy, the measure¬ 
ment of the rate of exchange between lead and the lead in a soln. of lead nitrate 
was made possible by adding a trace of thorium-B to the latter. He found the 
rate of exchange at the surface of metallic lead in contact with such a soln. of 
lead nitrate is of such magnitude as to suggest that the exchange is nob solely 
due to thermodynamic equilibrium, but rather to the action of local currents. At 
some points lead passes into soln., at others lead is precipitated. A. Cossa found 
that aluminium readily precipitates lead from soln. of its salts, and A. H. Low, 
and J. E. Williams employed the reaction in analytical work. W. 0. Reid showed 
that thallium precipitates lead from soln. of its salts. N. W. Fischer found that 
manganese precipitates lead from soln. of lead acetate as a brown powder, and 

O. Prelinger found that lead is also precipitated from (previously warm) soln. of 
lead salts. N. W. Fischer, and A. Payen found that iron slowly precipitates lead 
from soln. of lead acetate in the presence of air ; and from soln. of lead nitrate 
by a process analogous to that used by E. Giurgea— vide supra. 

For the electrodeposition of lead, vide infra , the electrical properties of lead. 
G. Shimazu 17 described the preparation of reactive powdered lead . B. de Rostaing 
prepared powdered lead by pouring the molten metal on a sieve rotating in a 
horizontal plane 2000 revolutions per minute. The rain of lead is received into a 
vessel of water. L. Creveling and others obtained finely divided lead by driving 
a blast of warm air or superheated steam on to a fine stream of molten lead. 
J. Ohshima electrolyzed a dil. soln. of lead benzene sulphonate or lead naphthalene 
sulphonate, and pulverized the deposited lead. Pulverulent lead was made by 

P. Schiitzcnberger, A. Thiel, H. Luggin, G. Bredig, and W. A. Tichomirolf and 
P. Lidoff. 0. Ohmann 18 made lead-wool; V. G. Yourieff, aud G. W. Brown and 
A. It. Noes, spongy-lead; H. I. Hannover, and L. Hopfner, porous lead; 
G. F. Taylor, lead-filaments ; and F. Paneth and 0. Norring, and P. Schiitzenberger, 
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lead-films . H. N. Ridyard described the deposition of lead-films on glass, porcelain, 
etc., so that joints can be soldered. 

Lead of a high degree of parity. —Lead of a high degree of purity can be obtained 
in many ways. The following process was employed by J. S. StaB : 10 

A Boln. of load acetato was digested with lead-foil at 40 D -50° in order to precipitate 
copper and silver. The soln. was filtered into sulphuric acid, and the lead sulphate was 
washed and digested in an ammoniacal soln. of ammonium carbonate ; and the resulting 
carbonate washod free from ammonium salts. To eliminate iron, part of the carbonate 
was heated in a platinum dish to,convert it into oxide, and the remainder was converted 
into neutral nitrate. The latter was dissolved in boiling water, and the oxide added in 
small portions at a time. The iron was thus precipitated as hydroxide, and the soln. 
of basic lead nitrate was filtered into a soln. of ammonium carbonate. The precipitated 
carbonate was washed, dried, and reduced to load by adding it to molten potassium 
cyanide contained in an unglazed porcelain crucible. The button of lead was remelted 
under fused cyanide, and if the metal is free from traces of sulphate or oxide it furnishes a 
convex button resembling mercury. 

R. Lambert and H. E. Chillis distilled in vacuo at 1200° the lead prepared by 
J. S. Stas’ process, using quartz tubes divided into three compartments by con¬ 
strictions. The first fraction was collected in the 1st compartment; the middle 
fraction in the 2nd compartment; and the residue remained in the 3rd compart 
ment. They found that the globules of lead obtained in this way adhered very 
closely on the under side to the quartz, producing a very fine reflecting surface 
It was found that if the distilled lead was exposed to air a short time after distilla¬ 
tion, but when quite cold, the brilliant surface was quickly dimmed by a film of 
oxide. If, however, the metal was kept in the vacuous tube for several months, 
exposure to the air did not then cause any appreciable decrease in its brilliant 
lustre for several days. The purification of lead by the repeated crystallization 
of the nitrate, arid the subsequent reduction of the nitrate to metallic lead, has been 
discussed by G. P. Baxter and F. L. Grover, and T. W. Richards and C. Wadsworth. 

Colloidal lead. —According to G. Bredig and F. Haber, 20 and R. Lorenz and 
co-vrorkers, when dil. mineral acids are electrolyzed with a bright lead plate or wire 
as cathode, and a platinum anode, with a current at 24-72 volts, a momentary 
pulverization of the lead occurs, and a fine, metallic powder of colloidal lead or 
lead hydrosol falls through the liquid. This takes place at isolated spots on the 
surface of the metal, bright indentations being loft with rounded edges. A similar 
phenomenon takes place in alkaline soln., but in this case is continuous and much 
more energetic. The metallic lead thrown down is peculiarly susceptible to 
chemical change, and can readily be converted into white lead by the simultaneous 
action of air and carbonic anhydride. The addition of Bmall quantities of a 
chromate or chromium salt prevents the occurrence of the phenomenon. Colloidal 
lead was also made by T. Svedberg, and S. Bodforss and P. Frclick by forming a 
direct current arc, or a high frequency arc, or an oscillatory Leyden jar discharge 
between lead electrodes under a given medium. A, Gutbier made the colloid by 
reducing a cold dil. soln. of lead chloride with hydrazine; and R. Furth, by dusting 
the metals in air by means of the electric arc. E. F. Burton gave for the rate 
of migration of the particles in an electric field towards the negative pole was 
12*0 x 10~ 6 for a fall of potential of 1 volt per cm. at 18°. The potential difference 
between the lead particles and water was 0-018 volt. J. Billitzer obtained the 
colloidal metal in a similar manner; he found that the action is facilitated by using 
a roughened surface, and a loose superficial aggregation. 0. J. Reed obtained the 
colloid by cathodic spluttering in a borax soln. D. Zavrieff, and G. Borjeson and 
T. Svedberg studied the production of colloidal lead by the oscillatory discharge. 
F. Bayer used caoutchouc as a protective colloid. 0. lluil and R. WalLstcin made 
colloidal lead by the action of zirconium trichloride on a soln. of lead chloride; 
and L. Gurvich, by shaking the powder in a liquid for a few hours. H. Nordenson, 
and F, Haber doubted if the colloid is really metallic lead—-it may be a hydroxide 
or hydride. 
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According to T. Svedberg, when a clean surface of lead is placed in a flat dish 
covered with a dispersion medium, and exposed to ultra- violet light, a colloidal soln. 
of lead is produced. With water, the particleB are probably those of the colloidal 
hydroxide; with methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, isobutyl alcohol, ethyl ether, acetone, 
and ethyl or amyl acetate as dispersion media, the size and number of the particles 
vary very much ; and the disintegration of the lead depends on the nature of the 
dispersion medium. E. F. Burton, and T. Svedberg prepared lead methylolcosol, 
which w r as deep brown in transmitted light, and bluish-black in reflected light. 
They also made lead ethylalcosol, and lead isobutylalcosol in an analogous way. 
0. H. Hall 21 found that suspensions of finely divided lead in lubricating oil are not 
precipitated by alternating or direct currents at 10 4 to 2xl0 6 volts. 
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§ 4. The Physical Properties ol Lead 

Load belongs to the white metals, but ordinary lead has a decided bluish-grey 
colour ; and the term lead-grey is used to indicate a specific colour. Lead haB a 
much darker colour than tin, and this was emphasized when Pliny, in his Histories 
naturalis (35. 16, c. 77 A.D.), called lead plumbum nigrum, and tin, plumbum album. 
The colour of lead of a high degree of purity, distilled in vacuo, resembles that of 
mercury or silver, and B, Lambert and H, E. Cullis 1 found the bluish tint, usually 
associated with lead, to be entirely absent. According to M. Faraday, a very thin 
layer of lead appears brown by transmitted light, and after the film had been pressed 
with agate it appeared blue; according to A. W. Wright, thin films of lead are 
brown or olive-green. W. L. Dudley found that the vapour of lead is blue. 
W. Spring and C. van Aubel, and F. Mylius and O. Fromm obtained black lead by 
dissolving zinc containing lead in an acid. They said that the black substance may 
be finely divided lead or an allotropic modification of lead. If zinc be rubbed with 
this lead-black by means of a spatula, it becomes more soluble in acids. Mercury 
amalgamates and dissolves the lead-black, and this is probably the reason why 
amalgamated zinc is not soluble in acids. F. Wohler showed that if a solo. of lead 
nitrate is electrolyzed the tabular crystals which deposit on the cathode are coloured 
copper-red.. F. Stolba attributed the colour to a surface film of a foreign sub¬ 
stance. The lustre of a freshly cut surface of lead is bright, but it quickly 
tarnishes on exposure to air. 

According to J. B. L. Rome de ITsle, 2 R. J. Haiiy, L. L. Pajot, G. R. Levi, 
J. A. Mongez, H. Behrens, and J. Braunsdorf, lead crystallizes from the molten state 
in octahedral crystals. C. M. Marx showed that on allowing molten lead to cool 
slowly and partially to solidify without being disturbed, when a hole is made in the 
surface crust and the still liquid portion is poured off, the remaining solid portion 
will be found in skeleton octahedral crystals belonging to the cubic system. The 
fern-like forms were said to recall those formed when ammonium chloride crystal¬ 
lizes. Fig. 7 shows the appearances of some well-developed dendritic forms 
reported by W. Campbell. 

F. Stolba obtained crystals, 4 mm. long, by pouring lead into one corner of a 
tilted cardboard box, and as soon as solidification began tilting the box so that the 
still molten metal ran to another corner. F. M. Ihle found distinct octahedral 
crystals of lead in a cavity in a pig of lead, and crystals in furnace products have 
been reported by J. J. Nrjggerath, J. Percy, F. Sandberger, J. F. L. Hausmann, 
and C. C. von Leonhard. G. W. A. Kahlbaum and co-workers found that when lead 
condenses from the vaporous state, cubes and octahedra are formed. The forma- 
tion of lead crystals was also described by R. Gross, A. Thiel, J. B. Senderens, 
E. Giurgea, O. Rothe, J. H. Bowman, A. Stock and F. Gomolka, P. Schiitzenberger, 

: Cohen and W. D. Heldermann, etc. H. A. Miers acted on lead for 24-48 hra. 
with^-lO pet cent, nitric acid, and obtained small crystals. J. Durocher prepared 
small crystals by reducing lead chloride at a red heat with hydrogen sulphide. 

. Wohler poured water into a vessel to form a layer above the surface of a soln. of 
lead nitrate or acetate, and a piece of lead was dipped in both liquids. Small crystals 
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of lead were formed. J. B. Senderens made a similar observation with neutral 
soln. of lead nitrate when air is excluded —vide supra, metallic precipitation of lead, 
The Bubject was also discussed by G. von Hevesy, and A. Thiel. The production 
of the lead-tree —arbor saturni —was discussed by R. Liipke. 0. Lehmann considers 
that the electrolytic formation of crystals may be compared with ordinary crystal¬ 
lization on the assumption that the metal which separates out at first remains 
dissolved in the electrolyte, and that, when the latter becomes sat., it crystallizes 
out in the ordinary manner. When the strength of the current is increased until 



Fig. 7.—Dendritic Crystals of Lead. 

the inetal no longer forms a uniform deposit on the surface of the electrode, the 
crystals that are deposited arrange themselves into a skclcton-like structure, and 
that further increase in the current strength will only alter the mass ol the structure, 
but not its form. Lead is an exception, because with a weak current it separates 
out in leafy crystals which appear to belong to the monoclinic system, and are 
similar to those forming the ordinary lead-tree; whilst with a strong current the 
crystals obtained are those of the cubic system and, under favourable circumstances, 
well-formed octahedra. He assumes that the rate at which the lead-atoms separate 
out being far Jess in the first than in the second case, different mol. are formed in 
the aoln., and that since the metal separates out from the soln. in crystalline form, 
the one set of mols. will form crystals which are distinct from those of the other. 
The lead-tree, said J. Schildowsky, always grows towards the anode. E. Cohen and 
K. Inouye’s measurements of the e.m.f. of the supposed monoclinic and cubic 
forms of lead showed that the crystals are identical, and not alio tropic forms. 
According to C. Elba and F. W. Rixon, lead is sometimes deposited in large shining 
plates, and sometimes in the form of a sponge, the difference is due to the presence 
or absence of a plumbic salt in the electrolyte; if present, a spongy deposit is always 
obtained. F. Haber found that a layer of spongy lead is formed on the cathode 
during the electrolysis of sulphuric acid with lead electrodes. B. Waser and 
R. Kiihnel, P. K. Frolich and co-workers, and V. Kohlschiittcr and F. Uebersax 
investigated tbe cathode deposits of lead obtained under different conditions. 
A. Giinther-Schulze examined the rate of growth of the deposit and the current 
* strength. In the growth of the lead-tree which occurs when a rod of zinc is 
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immersed in a soln. of lead acetate or nitrate, the separation of the plates is 
frequently followed by a spongy deposit. H. N. Warren found that when litharge 
or lead sulphate is introduced into canvas bags, through which is inserted a lead 
sheet, and the bags immersed in dil. sulphuric acid, then when the lead is connected 
with sheets of iron, immersed in the acid, the sulphate or other lead compound 
contained therein is speedily and completely reduced to the spongy metal— 
vide the metallic precipitation of lead. N. A. Puschin obtained crystals of lead 
from amalgams rich in lead. As in the case of tin, I. V. Obreimoff and 
L. V. Shubnikoff prepared large single crystals of lead. 

like most metals, lead crystallizes in the cubic system. Octahedral crystals 
occur in nature (vide supra), and they are produced when the metal crystallizes in 
Patti uson’s desilverization process, and by the methods indicated above. The 
etching of the surface of lead shows that the octahedral crystals are sometimes in 
combination with the cube. A. Hamberg, and G. Flink examined crystals of native 
lead (y.-u.). L. Vegard’s X-radiogram shows that the space-lattice is a face-centred 
cube, with the edge of length o=4-91 A.; E. C. Bain gave 4-92XlO -8 cm.; 
W. P. Davcy, a — 4*920+0*005 A.; W. C. Pliebus and F. C. Blake, 4’92 A.; 
and M. Levi, 4 93 A. It. Vogel, and E. A. Owen and G. D. Preston also examined 
the X-radiogram of lead; and K. Weissenberg, the structure of the crystals. 
P. $cherrer said that the crystals are isomorphous with those of aluminium, copper, 
silver, and gold. R. J. Anderson and J. T. Norton examined the effect of cold 
work on the X-radiogram of lead; and A. E. van Arkel found that the lattice of 
the stressed metal could suffer a maximum distortion of 0‘ 15 per cent. According 



Fio. B.—Lead etched with Acetic Acid (x 33). 


to J. C. W. Ilumfrey, the corrosion figures produced by 5 per cent, nitric acid arc 
of the cubo-octahedral form. J. Czochralsky gave the velocity ol crystallization 
of lead as 140 at 320° when that of tin at 232° is 90, and of zinc at 416°, 100. 
A. Giinthcr-Schulze studied the speed at which lead crystals grow during electro- 
deposition; V. Kohlaohiitter and F. Uerbersax examined this subject. J. Czochralsky 
found the velocities of crystallization of tin, lead, and zinc to be related as 
90 : 140:100. N. I. Nikitin showed that finely divided lead prepared by reduction 
at 125° is non-pyrophoric because the metal crystallizes at this low temp. 
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Ordinary lead usually presents no evidence of a crystalline structure to the eye, 
although it is certain that the metal is an aggregate of polyhedral crystals. The 
crystalline structure is usually shown on the surface of pigs (ingots) of market lead. 
According to R. Vogel, N. S. von Kurnakoff and N. A. Puschin, F. Robin, etc., the 
crystalline structure appears on the surface of lead cast on a smooth surface—say 
glass. G. Cartaud etched the polished surface with a sola, of picric acid in acetone. 
If ordinary rolled sheet lead be etched, the structure appears like Fig. 8, which 
W. Campbell obtained by etching the metal with acetic acid. After annealing 
for a week at 200°, a coarse, irregular, crystalline structure was developed. A 
crystal 2*5 cmfl, long and 1-25 cms. broad was grown in 5 days at 180°, Some 
of the crystals show twinning. E. Cohen and K. Inonye said that if lead 
with the crystalline surface exposed by etching be pressed against rolled 
lead at or about 100°, the strained metal is rendered crystalline by contact. 
A. L. Norbury studied the spontaneous annealing of lead. H. Baucke found 
the crystallization at ordinary temp, of cold-worked lead is accelerated by the 
presence of an electrolyte—say dd. acid. Figs. 9 and 10, by J. A. Ewing and 



Figs. 9 and 10.—Slip-bands in Lead Crystals (x 100 and X 1000 respectively). 

W. Rosenhain, show the development of slip-bands which occur when a crystal is 
strained. These slips occur along the gliding planes of the crystal. Those shown in 
the diagrams were obtained by allowing molten lead to solidify on a smooth gl&Bs 
plate, and straining the metal by bending. The slip-bands with lead are particularly 
straight even undeT extreme magnification, as shown in Fig. 10. P. Gaubcrt 
observed no twinning of the crystals to be produced by press. J. C. W. Hum- 
frey found that lead tends to slip along planes perpendicular to the octahedral 
axes of the crystals. Borne slight differences of orientation of the slip lines may 
occur after a Bingle crystal has been strained, but this is not due to recrystal¬ 
lization, but to the fact that the strain was not homogeneous ; when a slip has 
occurred in a certain part, it tends to go on there rather than in other parts of the 
crystal. After straining, the lead recrystallizes, and the recrystallization is not a 
direct and instantaneous effect of the strain, but severe strain and high temp, both 
tend to increase the subsequent rate of change of structure. The patches of new 
orientation probably start from a cleavage plane, and this gives rise to the formation 
of twin crystals. 

According to J. A. Ewing and W. Rosenhain, although twinned crystals are 
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rarely, if ever, found in cast metal, they are frequently developed by strain, and 
are commonly found in metal which has been annealed after Bevere strain. This 
is explained as follows : 

When the metal solidifies from the liquid state, it does so by the formation of skeleton 
crystals, starting from a great number of centres, and the arms of these skeletons continue 
to grow until arrested by meeting with other growths. From these arms, other arms again 
shoot out, and so on until the entire metal is solidified ; but each crystalline element as it 
settles into place on any of these arms must assume the proper orientation to enable it 
to fit in, and in the process of filling space by means of such a system of many meeting and 
interlacing arms, the formation of a twin would bo almost impossible. But when tho metal 
recrystallizes after severe strain, it does so by the growth of skeleton arms that must often 
start from a cleavage plane of an actual solid crystal, and probably the new elements 
deposited upon such a plane would find it as easy to assume the twin orientation as tho 
normal. The idea that twin crystals are formed in annealed metal by growth starting 
from cleavage planes which have been sheared across in the process of compression is 
suggested by the very straight boundaries observed as a characteristic foaturo of twin 
lam cl he. 

J. A. Ewing and W. Roaenhain made observations between 100° and 300°, and 
concluded: 

In load which litis been severely strained, recrystal libation goes on at all temp, from that 
of an ordinary room up to tho m.p. The higher the temp, the more rapid are the changes 
in the crystalline structure. Tho rate of change varies with different specimens, probably 
depending upon the nature and quantity of impurities present, and upon tho severity of the 
strain to which the metal has been subjected. The size of tho crystals ultimately produced 
does not vary appreciably between 10U° and 300". In lead annealed at the temp, of the 
air, very large crystals have not yet been obtained, but this is probably only a question of 
time. The phenomena of growth of crystals occur in lead only when the metal has 
previously boon subjected to severe plastic strain. The structure of a cast specimen 
remains unaltered at temp, which cause a strained specimen to show rapid change. By 
casting in a mould arranged to cause rapid cooling, specimens of load can be obtained 
having a minute crystalline structure, whose scale is not very different from that of severely 
crushed lead ; such a specimen was exposed to 200° for nearly seven dayB, but no visible 
change of structure occurred. A piece of this specimen was then strained by severe 
crushing, and on further exposure to 200° vigorous growth took place. The rate at which 
a lead specimen is cooled down to ordinary temp, has no visible effect on the structure. 
Even “ quenching " in liquid air has no visible effect; quenching in water, cooling in air, 
and slow cooling in tho oven, were all tried on a number of specimens without in any way 
affecting them. Lead is mechanically hardened to a small extent by severe strain, and 
the subsequent effect of annealing in restoring softness is correspondingly small. In one of 
tho experiments a specimen of lead w as crushed under a given load in the testing machine, 
and the load waa left on until no further creeping occurred. The specimen was thoo 
annealed and again placed, under the same load, when a distinct amount of further 
crushing was seen to take place. 

F. C. Thompson and W. E. Millington found that with cast and slowly cooled 
lead, slip-bands appear at 25 kgrms. per sq. cm. when the elastic limit is 102 kgnns. 
per sq. cm. R. S. Dean and W. E. Hudson found the velocity, V, of grain growth in 
lead with 1 per cent, antimony is represented by V=ae blT , where a and b are 
constants. G. Tammann said that after cold working, annealing begins at 45°, 
and at 150°, the new crystals formed are rather small. The annealing of mechani¬ 
cally worked lead, even at ordinary temp., is illustrated by the gradual loss in the 
mechanical hardening occasioned by rolling; and to coarse crystalline character 
of old roofing lead. Unlike tin, lead does not emit a cry when bent. G. T. Beilby 
showed that during hammering lead is converted from the crystalline to the 
amorphous state. The recrystallization of lead during annealing was also studied 
by H. Baucke, R. Vogel, G. Tammann and co-workers, O. Bauer, F. Robin, 
W. Rosenhain and S. L. Archbutt, M. Cook and U. R. Evans, etc. 

There are passages in Theophrastus’ IJepl Ftvposj in the third century before our 
era, and in Plutarch’s Symposiaka (6. 8), towards the end of the first century of this 
era, which refer to the change which occurs in lead and tin during the cold of the 
wintry season. It must be remembered that at this time the distinction between 
lead and tin w*s not clearly marked. H. St. C. Deville 8 showed that the sp. gr. 
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of lead is affected by the thermal history of the metal, and U. J. J. le Verrier found 
that the same thing applied to the sp. ht. As indicated above, the dimorphic forms 
of lead reported by 0. Lehmann were shown by E. Cohen and K. Inouye, to be the 
same thing. According to C. Jeantaud, when a soln. of mixed alkali plumbate 
and plumbite is electrolyzed, using a current density not less than 2 amps, per sq, 
dcm. of cathode surface, dull grey crystals of lead are obtained which have a smaller 
electrochemical eq. than ordinary lead, and give an c.m.f, about 5 per cent, highei 
than ordinary lead, and have double the capacity of the ordinary metal. 

G. R osset, and C. Jeantaud claimed special advantages for this form of lead in 
the construction of accumulators, but this has been denied. 

E. Cohen and W. D. Helderman inferred that lead furnishes at least two allotropic 
forms, for, as shown by H. Heller, when the metal is suspended in a 40 per cent, 
soln. of lead acetate containing 10 per cent, of nitric acid of sp. gr. Id6, the metal 
shows marked signs of structural change ; the surface becomes wrinkled, and in 
three weeks this becomes so pronounced as to suggest complete disintegration of 
the metal as when white tin passes into grey tin. H. J. M. Creighton confirmed 

H. Heller’s experiment by the following experiment: 

A current of 2 amps, at 6 volts was passed through an electro)yto consisting of nitric 
acid, sp. gr. 1*42, using as cathode a piece of sheet lead 2 cms. wide, 2 mm. thick, and 10 cms. 
long, and a thin piece of platinum foil as anode. At tlio end of 8 hrs., the cathode had 
increased slightly in vol., its colour had changed to grey ; it lost its former malleability and 
firmness ; and when the lower part was rubbed between the lingers, it furnished small 
particles which could easily be rubbed to a fine powder, or pressed into a soft mass. 

F. H. Getman found the potential of lead to be 0-4121 volt against the normal 
calomel electrode, whether the lead be cast in sticks, electrolyticaliy deposited, or 
used as an amalgam. Lead which has been immersed in a soln. of lead acetate and 
nitric acid gives higher values, which increase with the time of immersion ; the lead 
at the same time becomes brittle. E. Cohen and W. D. Helderman found that the 
sp. gr. of the metal changed from 11 3299 at 25 0 /4° to respectively 11-3415,11-3283, 
and 11*3129 when kept for some time at 15°, 25°, and 50°, in the soln. just indicated. 
They estimate that the transition temperature is near 50°, above which lead is 
stable without a tendency to disintegration. E. Janecke measured the pressure- 
temperature cooling and heating curves of the metal and found evidence of a break 
or transition point between 59° and 62°. E. Cohen and A. L. T. Moesveld say that 
the failure of P. W. Bridgman to find polymorphic forms is due to his use of compact 
masses of metal. The changes are so slow that it is necessary to accelerate the 
change by working with finely-powdered metals in a soln. of an electrolyte. 
B. Lambert and H. E. Cullis inferred that the corrosion of pure lead is due to 
electrolytic action between electrically different parts of the mass of lead. 
P. W. Bridgman observed no signs of allotropism in bis observations of the thermo¬ 
electric properties of lead. The assumed physical heterogeneity is due to the 
presence of different allotropcs in the mass of metal causing parts to be electrically 
different from other parts ; these differences persist for a long time after the metal 
has been prepared. On the other hand, A. Thiel concluded that the phenomenon 
observed by H. Heller is not due to an allotropic change but is an effect of chemical 
action. The disintegration is observed only with a soln. containing nitrates, and 
does not occur with lead acetate and acetic acid ; lead chloride and hydrochloric 
acid ; lead fhiosilicate and hydroflu osilicic acid; or lead perchlorate and per¬ 
chloric acid. Disintegration which has started in H. Heller’s soln. is arrested when 
the metal is transferred to a soln. free from nitrates. The metal is slowly attacked 
by Heller’s soln. with the evolution of nitrogen and nitric oxide, and much is dis¬ 
solved before disintegration occurs. The metal is similarly attacked by soln. of 
nitrates free from lead, but the reaction is faster if a trace of lead nitrate or nitrite 
is present. The disintegrated metal has not the appearance to be expected if 
an allotrope were formed consisting, as it does, of irregular, polyhedral grains, with 
more or less rounded edges, and free from small crystals. The lead supposed to bo 
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stable above 50°-60° readily disintegrates under soln. containing nitrates at 100°, 
though unaffected by soln. free from nitrates. There is only a very slight difference 
of potential between compact and disintegrated lead immersed in a soln. of lead 
perchlorate. A. Thiel explains what he calls the disglomeration of lead in the 
following manner : 

Compact lead is composed of crystallites, the crevices of which are filled by a finely 
granular eutectic, which is present oven in “ pure ” metals (a similar structure must be 
assumed for all metals which have solidified from the molten state). This eutectic is more 
readily attacked by the suitable agent when the impurities are more chemically active than 
the metal itself ; in consequence, cavities are formed around the crystallites, which finally 
become so deep that the latter are completely detached from the main mass. 


The disintegration can be effected by other agents— e.g, when a load anode slowly 
dissolves in a soln. of perchloric acid. Copper can be similarly disintegrated in an 
ammoniacal soln. of persulphate. 

Lead is the densest of the common base metals. The Arabic manuscript of 
Abu-r-Rarhan, l'he Book of the Best Things , written about the tenth century, and 
described by H. C. Bolton, 4 and J. J. C. Mullet, gave 11*33 for the specific gTavity 
of lead, and this value is very near that accepted to-day; and in the Arabian 
manuscript, Book of the Balance of Wisdom of Al-Khazini, written about 1122 a.d., 
and described by H. 0. Bolton, and N. Khanikoff, 11*32 is given for the sp. gr. of 
lead. D. Gr. Fahrenheit gave 11*35; E. Boyle, 11-325; P. van Muschenbrock, 
11*445 : and L. B. Guyton do Morveau, 11*358 to 11*388. Collections of data were 
made by R. Bottger/' and F. W. Clarke. J. J. Berzelius gave 11*445 for the best 
representative value; 11*35 is perhaps nearer the mark. M. J. Brisson gave 
11*352; R. Bottger, 11*207 ; A. T. Kupffer, 11*3338 at 14°, 11*3299 at 15°, and 
11*3303 at 17° ; J. Crichton, 11*346 at 15-5° ; A. Baudrimont, 11*3775 ; W. Hera- 
patli, 11*352; C. J. B. Karsten, 11*3888; G. Timofecff, 11*349 at 15°/4°, and 
11-331 at 25°/4' J ; H. Tomlinson, 11*193 at 20°/4°; L. II. Adams and co-workers, 
11*336 at 20° ; J. J. van Laar, 11*4 at 0° ; A. Streng, 11*395 at 4° ; A. Hamberg, 
11*372 at 15718 0 ; A. Matthiessen and M. Holzmann, 11*376 at 14 o /0 o ; P. Schweit¬ 
zer found 11*344 at 4° and 11*352 at 23° for a sample cut from the end of a cast 
ingot, and 11*358 at 4°, 11*359 at 18°, and 11*366 at 23° for a piece cut from the 
middle of the bar. W. Herz calculated the sp. gr. at absolute zero to be 12*880, and 
the at. vol. 16*09. C. J. St. C. Deville found that when lead is slowly cooled from a 
fused state, the sp. gr. is 11*254, and when rapidly cooled 11*363 ; and that electro¬ 
lytic lead has a sp. gr. 1J.-542, and if fused and cooled quickly, 11*225. W. Herz 
estimated that the sp. gr. of lead at absolute zero is 12*88. E. Cohen and W. D. Iiel- 
dermann’s observations on the sp. gr. of the allotropic forms of lead are indicated 
above. 


The differences in the results of different observers in what appears to be one of 
the simplest of observations are somewhat remarkable, and emphasize how little 
reliance can be placed in the agreement or disagreement of determinations on 
different samples. J. Percy observed that the sp. gr. of lead is usually diminished 
if sensible proportions of the usual impurities are present, so that other things 
being equal, the greater the purity the higher the sp. gr. of lead, C. J. B, Karsten’s 
sample was reduced from the nitrate by carbon. A. Streng’s sample was stated to 
be the purest pattinsonized lead, but it was really somewhat impure and contained 
0*02 per cent, of copper and 0*04 per cent, of antimony. F. Reich gave for the cast 
lead 11*352 at 0°/4°, and 11*372 at 24°/24°; for rolled lead, 11*358-11*365 at 0°/4°, 
and 11*376-11*383 at 24°/24°. The Bp. gr. of pattinsonized lead with less than 
0*1 per cent, of copper and iron was 11*363-11*374 at 074 °; lead prepared from the 
acetate with 0*007 per cent, of iron had a sp. gr. 11*3683-11*3695 at 0 o /4°, and after 
hammering between paper and the surface cleaned, 11*3675 at 074°. F. Kick 
examined the sp, gr. in different parts of a lead cylinder. J. Percy reported a sample 
of highly purified lead, after melting under potassium cyanide, to have a sp. gr. 
11*358 at 15*5°; a piece chiselled out from the pig had a Bp. gr. 11*382, and, after 
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hammering, a sp. gr. of 11*387. F. Reich found the sp. gr. of lead after rolling into 
thin sheet rose from 11*354 to 11*356 ; and L. Knab found that rolling cast lead 
raised the sp. gr. from 11*352 to 11*358. Gr. W. A. Kahlbaum found the sp. gr. of 
lead distilled in vacuo was 11*3415 at 20°/4°; and after compression at 10,000 atm., 
11*3470. W. Spring said that like all bodies which expand during fusion, lead 
expands when subjected to high press., for the sp. gr. of cast lead was 11*3351, rolled 
lead 11*3348, and drawn lead 11*3410—the presence of gas inclusions interfere 
with the results. He also found that lead with a sp. gr. 11*350 at 14° had a Bp. gr. 
11*501 at 14° after pressing at 20,000 atm., and 11*492 at 16° after another treat¬ 
ment at 20,000 atm. press. G. Spezia obtained a decrease in the sp. gr. at high 
press., but regarded this as an effect of the elasticity of the metal. F. W. Clarke, 
and S. P. Howell reported that the sp. gr. of lead is materially decreased when 
distorted quickly as by an explosion—the latter observed a drop from 11-403 to 
10*996, and from 11*376 to 11*156; and the former from 11*510 to 11-268. 
T. M. Lowry and R. G. Parker found the density of lead en masse to be 11*3368, and 
of the same sample as filings, 11*3337. The annealing of lead at 100°, produced 
an expansion. F. Nies and A. Winkelmann said that the sp. gr. of lead must be 
increased during fusion because solid lead floats on molten lead, but E. Wiedemann 
said that this is a mistaken inference, for the result is an effect of convection in the 
molten metal—lead expands on melting. R. Hoffmann and W. Stahl gave for 
99*98 per cent, lead, 11-371 at 074°; 11*379 at 474°; 11*364 at 2074°; and 
11*358 at 60074°- W. C. Robcrts-Austen and R. Wrightson found the sp. gr. of 
solid lead at the m.p. to be 11*40, and that of the liquid, 10*37 ; G. Vicentini and 
D. Omcdei gave 11*359 for the sp. gr. at 0°; 11-005 for the ap. gr. of the solid at 
325°, and 10*645 for the liquid. L. Plajffair and J. P. Joule gave 11-231 at 4° 
and 10*509 for the molten metal; G. Quincke gave 11*335 at 0° and 10*952 for the 
molten metal; R. Hoffmann and W. Stahl, 10-358 at 600°/4 D ; M. Pliiss, 10-896 at 
340°; C. E. Fawsitt found 10 65 at 330° and 10-63 at 347°. C. Benedicks also 
measured the sp. gr. of molten lead. A. L. Day and co-workers found at 

327 “ 350 “ 450 “ 550 ° 050 " 750 “ 850 “ 

Bp.gr. 10-680 10-068 10*536 10-418 10-302 10-1BB 10*078 

P. Pascal and J. Jouniaux obtained rather higher values, namely, 10*875 at the 
m.p.; 10-85 at 400°; 10-71 at 600° ; 10*49 at 800°; and 10*15 at 1000°, so that 
there is a 4*3 per cent, increase in vol. when lead at 20° is converted into liquid at 
the m.p. M. Toepler found 3-7 per cent, expansion during melting. H. Endo found 
a change in vol. of 3*44 per cent, during the melting of lead. R. Arpi, and C. Cat- 
taneo measured the effect of temp, on the sp. gr. of lead. T. R. Hogness gave 
10*65 for the sp. gr. of molten lead at 366° ; 10-55 at 444° ; and 10'44 at 522°; 
and he represented the sp. gr. of molten lead at 0 ° by 10*71—0*00139(0—327). For 
the Bp. gr. of lead from radioactive sources, vide at. wt. of lead; A. C. Egerton 
and W, B. Lee gave 11*3437 for the sp. gr. of ordinary lead at 20°,, and 11*2960 
for that of uranium-lead at 16° ; and B. Perrettc obtained respectively 11*3363 
and 11*2784 at 0°. The at. vol. of the isotopes are the same. T. W. Richards 
and C. Wadsworth prepared samples of lead of a very high degree of purity from 
different sources, and found that while ordinary lead has a Bp. gr. 11*337 at 
2074 o (at. wt, 207*2), that derived from a radioactive Australian one had a sp. gr. 
11*288 (at. wt. 206*3), and that from Norwegian cleveite, 11*273 (at. wt. 206*09). 
F. Soddy observed no appreciable difference in the at. vol. of the two forms 
of lead. J. Joly and J. H. J. Poole did not get any appreciable separation 
by centrifuging molten lead. W. L. Bragg calculated the atomic radius to 
be 1*90 A. A. Groh and G. von Hevesy computed the radius of the lead-ions 
to be three times as great as that of the atoms. W. P. Davey, and W. J. Sollas 
made calculations, on the dimensions of the atoms of lead. J. J* van Laar 
calculated 6 of J. D. van der Waals* equation to be 5=0*00320 ; for a, Va=0*lV. 
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and for the valency attraction A, V 4=40. H, H. Potter compared the gravita¬ 
tional attraction of brass and lead but detected no difference. 

Lead is the softest of the common base metals—thallium, calcium, potassium, 
and sodium are softer than lead. It can be easily cut with a knife, and scratched 
with the finger nail. It makes a grey streak on paper, and was formerly used as 
a pencil for writing on paper, 8 Lead clogs an ordinary file, but it can be worked 
with a rasp. P. Nicolardot 7 showed that lead is hardened by hammering. 

J. It. Rydberg gave for the hardness of lead on Moll’s scale 1-5, when that of tin 
is 2*5 ; zinc, 6 ; and copper, 8. The softness of the metal is utilized in modelling 
for artistic purposes, as described by W. R. Lethaby, and L. Weaver. For lead 
containing less than one per cent, of silver, copper, and antimony, F. Auerbach 
represented what he called the absolute hardness by 10, which is nearly the same 
as that of gypsum (14)—the value obtained for cast tin was 11, gold 97, and the 
diamond 2500. F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson gave 16 when that of iron is 1000 ; 
11. Gollncr gave 3 for the hardness of hard-lead when that of tin is 2 ; T. Turner 
gave 1 (I when that of copper is 8-0 ; and C. A. Edwards, 6-95 when that of copper 
is 53. H. J. Coe gave 11*355 for Brin ell’s hardness of cast lead. F. Sauerwald 
and K. KIndians gave 7*44 for Brined!’s hardness at 25° ; 6-93 at 73°; 6*62 at 
122° ; 5*68 at 170“ ; 4-93 at 219° ; and 4*24 at 267°. K. Ito, and A. L. Nor- 
bury also measured the hardness of lead at different temp. G. Coriolis found 
that after repeated melting in air, lead becomes harder and more brittle owing 
to the formation of the oxide which mixes with the metal. The effect of 
impurities was examined by C. O. Tliieme, A. Bcnckc, and P. Ludwik. W. Baker 
showed that the hardness of lead is largely conditioned by the proportion 
of sulphur, antimony, arsenic, copper, and iron it contains. P. Duhem, 
H. Bottone, and A. Kiirtli made some observations on the hardness of lead. 

K. Honda and R. Yamada measured the abrasive hardness of lead. P. Ludwik 
measured Brinell’s hardness of lead with loads continuous for 5 and 300 secs., 
and the results are plotted in Fig. 11. A. Kiirth measured 
the effect of temp, on the hardness. A. L. Nor bury found 
the results for the BrinelTs hardness depend on the time of 
application of the load ; tests were also made by J. Okubo. 

Tests on the effect of cold-work on hardness showed that 
lead is hardened by cold-work to an extent depending on 
the amount of work done ; and that the metal is annealed 
spontaneously at room temp, at a rate which increases with 
the amount of deformation. In severely cold-worked speci¬ 
mens, this annealing is so rapid that 20 secs, after ham¬ 
mering the metal is dead soft. Related observations were 
made by T. K. Rose, P, Nicolardot, N. S. von Ivurnakoff 
and S. F. Schemtschusohny, M. Levi-Malvano and 0. Ccccorelli, A. Saphoshnikofi 
and J. Kaniewsky, G. Moreau, W. Herold, and M. Hanriot. P. P. Lazareff dis¬ 
cussed the relation between the hardness and other physical properties of lead; 
and K. Ito, the relation between the temp, c-oeff. and the m.p. C. A. Edwards 
and A. M, Herbert gave 3*2 for the plasticity number of lead when that of 
copper is 49*3. The flowing press, of ksad was measured by N. S. von Kurnakoff 
and S. F. SchemtBchuschny, A. Geller, and I). Saito and K. Hayashi. G. Subrah- 
manian measured the viscosity of lead; and E. E. Walker, the resistance offered 
by powdered lead to compression. 

The surface tension, O’, of lead at the m.p., 327°, found by G. Quincke B is 535*9 
dynes per cm.; by H. Siedentopf, 509*5 dynes per cm; ; by L. L. Griinmacli, 482 
mgrms. per mm. ; by S. W. Smith, 424*5 dynes per cm. ; and T. R. Hogness, 
44f dynes per cm. G. Tammann, and W. Hagemann made observations on this 
subject. T. R. Hogness also gave : 

827' 4 350 “ 400 " 450 “ 500 * 

Surface tension . , 444 442 438 438 431 dynes per cm. 



Fin. 11. —The Effect of 
Temperature on the 
Hardness of Lead. 
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and at d, for molten lead, cr=444—0-077(0—327). Tor the capillary constant, 
a 2 , G. Quincke gave 9 98 ; H. Siedentopf, 9*778 ; L. L. Griinmach, 9*060 ; G. Tam- 
mann, 9 778 ; S. W. Smith, 8*12—8-36. R. Lorenz and A. Licbmann observed that 
the surface tension of molten lead in contact with molten lead chloride increases 
if potassium chloride is present, and this the more the higher the temp. T. K. Rose 
found that tellurium lowers the surface tension of gold so that the bead of gold is 
flattened during cupellation, and absorbed by the cupel. Hence the loss of tel- 
luriferous gold on cupellation. I. Traube gave for the internal pressure of lead 
51,500 megabars or 51,500x10""® dynes per sq. cm.; and T W. Richards, 53,000 
megabars. J. H. Hildebrand and co-workers calculated relative values for the 
internal press, of the metals. J. J. van Laar showed that the mol. attraction is 
probably very strong. M. von Wogau 9 found the coeff. of diffusion of lead in 
mercury at 9'4° to be 1*50 per sq. cm. per day, and at 99*2°, 1*92 per sq. cm. per 
day; G. Meyer gave 1*37 per sq. cm. per day at 15*6°; and R. Kremann and 
A. Hr&sovec made some observations on this subject. W. C. Roberts-Austen gave 
for lead in tin at 500°, 3*18 per sq. cm. per day ; for gold in lead, 490°, 3 03, and at 
500°, 3*19 per sq. cm. per day ; for platinum in lead at 490°, 1*69 per sq. cm. per 
day, and for rhodium in lead at 500°, 3*04 per sq. cm. per day ; and G. von Hcvesy 
and co-workers gave 2*22 per sq. cm. per day for the diffusion of thorium-B in 
lead at 343°. According to W. C. Roberts-Austen, gold diffused in a cylinder 
of lead to a height of 7*65 cm. in 4 years at 18°; and C. S. van Orstrand and 

F. P. Dewey found that while the diffusion of gold into lead (both solid) could be 
traced a distance of 2*4 cm., that of lead into gold did not exceed 0*2 mm. 

G. von Hevesy and A. Obrutsheva calculated that the rate of self-diffusion 
of lead increased from 6 xlO “ 7 sq. cm. per day at 260° to l*4xl0 ~ 4 sq. cm. per 
day at 324°. 

Lead emits a peculiar odour when rubbed between the fingers ; the smell is 
probably not due to the metal, but to the organic substances—the fingers, for 
example, which come in contact with it. According to J. Percy , 10 lead is feebly 
elastic or sonorous, and it furnishes a dull sound when struck with a hard substance ; 
and the dullness of the sound, the “ leaden-ring/’ is proportionate to the purity of 
the metal. R. A. F. de Reaumur reported that in 1726, L. Lernery discovered 
par un pur hazard, that if lead be cast into the shape of a segment of a sphere— i.e . 
mushroom-shaped—it has the novel and remarkable property of emitting sharp 
notes when struck with another piece of load. The sonorous lead is rendered dull 
by hammering. C. Neumann also stated that lead cast into the form of a hollow 
spherical or elliptical segment, is very sonorous. R. A. F. de Reaumur attributed 
the sonorous quality to the shape of the grains and to the way they touch 
one another. If the rounded grains are flattened by hammering, the elongated 
grains fill the interstitial spaces, and the particles are no longer free to vibrate, and 
the lead then emits a dull sound when struck. The velocity of sound in lead, 
according to G. Wertneim, is 1320 metres per second ; and, according to A. Masson, 
and W. Herz, in soft-lead at 15°-20°, 1227*4 metres per second. 

D. Saito and K. Hayashi 11 measured the fluidity of molten lead. According to 
C. E. Fawsitt, molten lead is about three times as viscous as water; at 330°, the 
viscosity of lead was 0*0320, and at 347°, 0*0293. A. Mesnager obtained 0*029 for 
the viscosity. M. Pliiss made observations on some alloys of lead. R. Arpi found 
the viscosity, 77 , of molten lead, in an atm. of hydrogen, to be 

340 ° 875 ® 410 ° 470 ° 5 & 0 ° 

Viscosity 001B9 0*0167 0 0160 0-0144 00144 

The malleability of lead at ordinary temp, is large, and the metal may be rolled 
into thin sheets. Sheet-lead was formerly made by casting, but the resulting sheets 
were often defective owing to blow-holes, sand-holes, and uneven thickness. The 
manufacture of sheet-lead by rolling dates from about 1670, and was not adopted 
without strong opposition. Lead is flexible and pliable. It becomes harder with 
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mechanical work—rolling, hammering, etc.—but acquires its original softness by 
annealing. H. S. Rawdon 12 and co-workers examined the brittleness of lead pro¬ 
duced by stress and corrosion. As shown by J. Percy, Z. Jeffries, P. Ludwick, and 

G. W. A. Kahlbaum and E. Sturm, the ductibility of lead is not so marked as its 
malleability, and it cannot be drawn into fine wire, although lead wire about 
diameter is manufactured and used by gardeners in fixing trees to walls, etc. When 
at the right temp, lead may be worked in the same way as macaroni and squeezed 
into solid or hollow cylinders. Lead-piping, for instance, is made by squirting, 
a process in which lead is forced by hydraulic press, through the annular space 
between a die and a mandrel. 13 If the temp, be near the rn.p. of lead, the metal 
becomes brittle, and an ingot can be broken to pieces by striking with a hammer. 
The fracture is then columnar. 

J. Percy 14 reported the accidental formation of a fine hair-like mass of lead— lead- 

moss or lead-wool -.on the outside of a pot of load when the lead after desilverization was 

left to solidify. The liquid load appeared to have been forced through a minute hole in 
the pot. 

When two plane and clean surfaces of lead are pressed together, they adhere 
with great tenacity. Such surfaces are produced by cutting, say, a leaden bullet 
in half with a knife, and pressing, with a screwing or twisting movement, the 
halves together on their cut surfaces. In T. Dobbs’ patent, 16 adhesion is effected 
between till and lead by passing superimposed ingots of these metals through a 
rolling machine. J. Fournet considers this kind of cohesion as true welding, being 
dependent on the softness of the metal at ordinary temp. As indicated by J. Percy, 
the requisite softness for welding iron is induced only at a high temp.; so that 
the heat acts on iron by producing the necessary softness which in the case of lead 
exists at ordinary temp. According to P. A. Bolley, lead in a fine state of sub¬ 
division can by press, be made into a solid mass. W. Spring also claimed that at 
2000 atm, press., plates of lead form a compact mass. On the contrary, W. Hallock 
said that not the slightest change occurs even at 6000 atm. press., and no signs of 
melting were observed. The increase in vol. which occurs when lead is melted is 
cited in evidence that lead cannot be liquefied simply by increasing the press. 
(I, 9, 4 ; and 1. 13, 18); but the m.p. of a solid is always lowered when the press, 
acts on the solid, but not on the liquid. W. Rosenhain and P. A. Tucker could 
obtain only a conglomeration of tin and lead by compression at 35 tons per sq. in. 

H. S. Rawdon studied the inter crystalline brittleness of lead. 

In 1830, G. Coriolis 1® gave an account of some experiences sur la resistance du 
plomb d Vecrasement made with the quaint object of finding if the resistance which 
lead offers to crushing under pressure could be utilized to make a simple machine 
to act as a substitute for the weigh-bridgo used for weighing carts, wagguns, etc. 
The great influence of the duration of the press, on the resistance of the lead showed 
the idea to be impracticable. T. W. Richards and co-workers gave 2*33x10”® for 
the coeff. of Compressibility of lead at 20 D , between 100 and 500 megabars press, 
when that of mercury is 3'95 X10""®. L. H. Adams and co-workers gave 2*21 x 10~® 
at 0 megabar and at 10,000 megabars 2*16 X10”®, corresponding with a 2 per cent, 
decrease of compressibility when the press, changes from 0 to 10,000 megabars; 
and for the volume change St? when the press, changes p— p 0 , 8v^= 0*8 X 10” 4 +2*202 
X 10“ 6 (y—y 0 )-|-0'24 X 10“ 11 (p—Po) 2 ’ P* W. Bridgman found rather higher values 
for the coeff. of compressibility; and gave for 8v/v, for cast rods, —10” 7 (23*73 
-17-25Xl0- 6 p)p at 30°, and — 10” 7 (24-3J-17-7 Xl0r^p)p at 75°; while for an 
extruded sample, -10”7(23 05—12-3X 10” B p)p at 30°, and -l(r 7 (23-G3—12-3 
XlO^Sp)^ at 75°. E. H. Amagat gave 2-761x10""® for the compressibility coeff. 
H, J. Coe found the break-down press, of lead to be M2-1-17 tons per sq. in., 
and the elastic limit 0-05 ton per sq. in. Observations were also made by J. John¬ 
ston. E, Grfineisen measured the compressibility between the temp, of liquid air 
and 165°. W. Hallock found no flow of the metal under a press, of 6000 atm. 
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B. B. Lera found lead agreed with the relation ±aD/pA= constant, where a denotes 
the coeff. of expansion, jS the coeff. of compressibility, D the density, and A the at. 
wt. of the metal. 

The tensile Strength of lead is small. J. J. Berzelius 17 found the breaking 
load to be 14*75 kgrms. for a wire 0-3 mm. diam. ; P. Berthier gave 9 kgrms. 
with a wire 0-2 mm. diam. ; A. Baudrimont, 6*5 kgrms. with a wire 1-8755 mm. 
diam. G. Wertheim, working with lead reduced from the nitrate, found that, 
between 15° and 20°, cast lead broke with a load of 1*25 kgrmB, per sq. mm. when 
applied slowly, and with 2-21 kgrms. per sq. ram. when applied quickly ; for drawn 
lead, 2*07 kgrms. per sq. mm. when applied slowly, and 2 36 kgrms. per sq. mm. 
when applied quickly; and for annealed lead, 1*80 kgrms. per sq. mm. when applied 
slowly, and 2*04 kgrms. per sq. mm. when applied quickly. At 100°, annealed lead 
broke with a load of 0*54 kgrm. per sq. mm. C. Bach found 0-635-1*26 kgrm. per 
sq. mm. for cast lead ; 0-835-2*735 for rolled lead; and 2*13-2*325 for lead wire. 
H. J. Coe found the maximum load in tension for lead annealed at 100° to be 
1*17 tons per sq. in.; the elastic limit, 0-05 ton per sq. in. ; and the elongation 
in length, 67*3 per cent.; and the metal was reduced to a point. G. Lunge and 
E. Schmid said that the presence of 0*02 per cent, of copper raised the tenacity 
of lead. K. Karmarsch found that lead elongates considerably before it breaks. 
Thus a wire 42-15 cms. long and 1-6 mm, diameter extended to 213-1 chib, before it 
broke. Much, however, depends on the time during which rupture is effected. 
According to J. Dewar, cast lead rods, 0-2 in. in diameter, broke under a load of 
77 lbs. at 15°, and 172 lbs. at —182°. Thus, the cooling raised the tenacity to twice 
its usual value. The elongation at —182° was found to be equal to that at 15°. 
P. Ludwik, and D. H. Ingall studied the relation between tensile strength and 
temp. P. Ludwik investigated the action of alternating stresses on the mechanical 
properties of lead. G. Respondek used X-rays to detect pores and flaws in the 
metal. H. S. Rawdon and co-workers found that the metal under tension is more 
easily attacked bv acids. Observations were made by H. S. Rawdon, L. Archbutt, 
and Z. Jeffries. H. L. Heathcote and co-workers found the tearing test is 220 lbs. 
per linear inch on a thickness 0-075 in., meaning the load required to tear the metal 
apart. R. II. Greaves and J. A. Jones measured the notched bar impact test — 
vide Fig, 14, 7. 46, 4. 

According to P. Lagerhjelm, the elasticity of lead is about one-tenth that of 
wrought iron. J. Thoulet made Borne observations by means of pendulums. 
J. Dewar found that the elasticity of the metals cooled to —182° is markedly 
greater than at ordinary temp. The flattened surface produced by dropping a 
leaden sphere at —182° on an iron anvil is one-third the diameter of that produced 
under similar conditions with a leaden sphere at 15°. G. Wertheim found the 
modulus ol elasticity, or Young’s modulus, for cast lead is 1803 kgrms. per Bq. mm., 
and for annealed lead, 1727 kgrms. per sq. mra. E. H. Amagat gave 1556 ; 

C. Schafer, 1493; E. Griineisen, 1656-17B6; and A. H. Stuart, 1800 kgrms. per 
sq. mm. G. Wertheim found the elastic modulus of annealed lead fell from 1727 
to 1630 kgrms. per sq. mm. by raising the temp, from 15° to 1000°. W. Sutherland 
gave 1900 (extremes 1490-2550) kgrms. per sq. mra. at 0°, and estimated 2700 
kgrms. per sq. mm. at —273°, absolute zero. A. Mallock gave 1*80 for the ratio 
of Young’s modulus at —273° to that at 0°. A. Kiirth, A. Mallock, and C. Schafer 
measured the effect of temp, on the elasticity of lead ; and K. R. Koch and C. Dan- 
necker found a steady fall in the elasticity as the temp rises to 220°. G. Wertheim 
gave 2500 kgrms. per Bq. ram. for the elastic limit of drawn lead, and 2000 kgrms. 
per sq. mm. for annealed lead. 0. Faust and G. Tammann gave 2500 kgrms. per 
sq. mm, for drawn lead; and they measured the elastic limit as evidenced by the 
appearance of slip-bands in the crystals. K. R. Koch and R. Dieterle found for 
the elastic modulus, in kgrms. per sq. mm.; 

19* at) 0 150° IDS* 250* 

Elastic modulus. 2010 1930 1790 1085 1500 
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T. Kikuta measured the logarithmic decrement of wires of the metal. For Poissan’8 
ratio, A. Mallock gave 0-375; E. Id. Amagat, 0-428; and C. Schafer, 0-431. 
H. Shoji studied the elastic after-effect. For the rigidity or torsion modulus, 

C. Schafer gave 550; H. Tomlinson, 740; W. Sutherland, 840; and F. Horton, 
814 kgrms. per sq. mm,; K. R. Koch and C. Dannecker gave for the torsion modulus 
in kgrms. per sq. mm.: 

20" 60“ 100° 150“ 200“ 285“ 

Torsion modulus . . . 780 743 667 597 539 244 

For the temp, coeff., C. Schafer gave 78'7, and N. Katzenelsohn, 80. W. Suther¬ 
land gave 0-773 for the ratio of the rigidity at 100° to that at zero; T. Kikuta 
found the rigidity of lead at 12-5° is 7-098 XlO 10 , and remains constant up to 100° ; 
at 122°, 5-64 XlO 10 ; at 258°, 3-485XlO 10 , and it continues decreasing until it 
vanishes at the m.p., 327°. P. P. Lazareff discussed the relation between the 
elastic constants and the hardness of lead. 

The linear coeff. of thermal expansion of lead was determined by P. S. Laplace 
and A. L. Lavoisier, 18 who gave 0-0 4 £948 ; A. Matthieasen gave 00 4 2799 between 
0° and 100°; F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson, 0-0 4 3005 ; P. Glatzel, 0-0 4 2936 between 
16° and 100°; H. Fizeau, 00 4 2924 at 40°, and 0-0 4 2918 at 50°; and G. Vicentini and 

D. Ornodei, 0*0 4 295 at about 320°. E. Griineisen gave 0-0 4 293 between 17° and 100°, 

and 0-O 4 27O between —190° and 17° ; J. N. Friend and R. H. Vallance gave 0-0*295 
between 10° and 100° ; and R. Hoffmann and W. Stahl, 0-000168 (cubic) between 
0° and 600°. C. H. Lindemann found between 19° and —190°, 0-0 4 265 ; between 
-83° and -190°, 0-0*196; and between -192° and -253°, 0-0*188. H. Kopp 
found the coeff. of cubical expansion between 0° and 100° to be 0-0 5 89 ; and 
A. Matthieasen gave for the vol. 3 v at 0, v=u o (l+O-O 4 81770+O*O 6 222^ 2 ) > where 
t 0 represents the vol. at 0 a . G. Vicentini and D. Omodei gave for the coeff. of 
cubical expansion of liquid tin between 325° and 357°, 0-0 3 129. P. W. Bridgman 
found the proportional change of the coeff. of linear expansion, a, with press., 
p, to be —dajadp= l*5lxlO _B for casb lead, and 1-46x10“ 6 for extruded lead. 
The relations between the coeff. of thermal expansion and other physical properties 
have been discussed by H. Buff, E. M. Lemeray, P. Frenchen and V. Poulsen, 
T. Carnelley, E. Griineisen, J. Kleiber, and C. H. Lindemann. H. Buff cal¬ 
culated what he called the heat of expansion from the relation for that of expan- 

Rion=DSa/p J where D denotes the sp. gr. ; 5, the sp. lit.; a, the coeff. of linear 

expansion ; and J8, the coeff. of cubical expansion. 

According to C. M. Despretz, 10 if the thermal conductivity of silver be 100, 
that of lead is 14 ; G. Wiedemann and R. Franz gave 8-1 ; and F. C. Calvert and 
R. Johnson, 28-7. R. Schott working with commercial and purified samples 
obtained with the former respectively 0-114 cal. per cm. per sec. at —252*6°; 
0-108 at -246-8° ; 0-095 at -187-3°, and 0-079 at 0° ; and with the latter, 0-138 

at -252-4°; 0-117 at -247-1° ; 0-092 at -187° ; and 0-089 at 0°. The first, and 

the last two of the following determinations are by W. Meissner, and the others 
are by P. Macchia: 

— 262’S" —188“ -12“ 25“ 48“ 80“ 1U0" 200“ 

Conductivity . 0 116 0*1080 0-0921 0-0825 0 0795 0-0782 0084 0-084 

Other determinations were made by C. H. Lees, L. Lorenz, II. F.Weber, G. Kirchhoff 
and G. Hansemann, T. Peczalsky, A. Berget. C. D. Bidwell, M. F. Angell, and 
W. JiLger and H. Diesselhorst. M. O’Day gave 0-0877 at 0° ; 0-0920 at 26-5°; 
and 0-0955 at 53-1°. G. Glage gave 0-214 for the temp, coeff. of the conduc¬ 
tivity at 40°. M. Jakob gave 0-095 at —180°; 0-085 at 0°; 0-080 at 100° and 
at 200°; and 0-075 at 300°. S. Konno’s observations over a range beyond the 
*a.p. (327°) are: 

0“ 100" 200“ 300“ 400" 600“ 800" 700" 

Conductivity . , 0-083 0-081 0*077 0074 0-038 0-037 0-036 0-03G 

These results show that the thermal conductivity of lead decreases with a rise oi 
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temp, up to the m.p., and there is an abrupt decrease at the m.p. According to 
S. Lussana, the thermal conductivity is 2*04 per cent, greater at 1300 atm. press., 
and 3-60 per cent, greater at 2600 atm. press, than it is at one atm.; while 
P. W. Bridgman found a 20-7 per cent, linear increase at a press, of 12,000 kgrms. 
per sq. cm., and an average press, coeff. of 0-0 4 173 ; 8. Lussana gave for the average 
press, coeff. 0-0 4 134 at 2600 kgrms. per sq. cm.—the initial value was 0-04164, and 
the final value 0-0 4 116. C. H. Lees and J. E. Calthorp found the thermal con¬ 
ductivity is decreased by twisting lead wires—approximately proportionally with 
the twist per unit length. 

P. L. Dulong and A. T. Petit 20 gave 0-0293 for the specific heat of lead; 

H. V. Regnault, 0-0314; H. Kopp, 0-0315 between 19° and 48°; L. Lorenz, 

0-0308 at 0° and at 100°; H. Tomlinson, 0-03151 from 0° to 100°; H. E. Schmitz, 
0-03046 from 20° to 100° ; C. I. Burton and W. Marshall, 0-0320; H. Schimpff, 
0*0297 ; L. Schiitz, 0-03171 ; A. Bartoli and E. Stracciati, 0*030887 ; and W. Spring, 
0-03050 from 17° to 108°; 0-03195 from 13 d to 191°; 0-03437 from 16° to 292°. 
A. Naccari gave 

15“ 50° 1D0' 150° 200° 250° 800" 

Sp. ht. . 0 02993 0 03040 0 03103 0 03176 0 03243 0 03312 0-03380 

U. J. J. le Verrier, and E. Cohen showed that the sp. ht. depends on the thermal 
history of the metal; thus, G. W. A. Kahlbaum and co-workers found the sp. ht. 
of the impressed metal to be 003033, and of metal which had been exposed to a 
press, of 10,000 atm., 0-03083. F. Glaser gave 0-031708 for the sp. ht. of hard-lead 
containing 0-3 per cent, of antimony, and for purified lead, 0-047063. P. Schubel 
gave 0-0318 between 18° and 200 u , and 0-0326 between 18° and 300°. E. Bhde 
represented the effect of temp, by c=O-O286+O-OOOO190; A. Naccari, by c 
=0-0297+0-000013580; and E. H. and E. Griffiths, by c=O-O3O2O(l+O-O 3 4OO0 
—O-O 0 360 2 ). Low temp, observations were made by W, Nernst and co-workers, 
U. Behn, H. Barschall, F. Koref, T. W. Richards and F. G. Jackson, E. H. and 

E. Griffiths, J. Dewar, C. Forch and P. Nordmeyer, etc. A. Eucken and 

F. Schwers gave for the sp. ht. and the atomic heat: 


2-0" 

-187*0° 

-218-6° 

-225-7" 

-232 0° 

-247 6" 

-25B-0 0 

00307 

0-0279 

0-0257 

0-0248 

0-0232 

0*0109 

0 0075 

6-365 

5-790 

5-333 

6131 

4-801 

3-510 

1-66 


The last datum is by W. H. Kcesom and H. K. Onnes. For the formulae) relating 
the sp. ht. with temp, in the vicinity of the absolute zero, viilel. 13,15. W. R. Field¬ 
ing estimated that the sp. ht. is zero at —267°. H. Schimpff found the sp. ht. of 
lead and bismuth decreases with rise of temp., whilst that of the other metals tried 
increases. The relation of the sp. ht. to other constants has been discussed by 
C. H. Lindemann, W. Nernst and co-workers, J. Kleiber, etc. F. Glaser found that 
whilst the sp. ht. at 18°-198° is 0-0317, that between 18° and 380° is 0-0471 (m.p. 
327°); W. Spring gave 0-03556 for the sp. ht. at 310°, and 0-04096 at 360°. I. Iitaka 
f ound that the sp. ht. of lead decreases during its passage through the liquid state, 
being 0-0358 at 327° with solid lead, and 0-0340 at 327° with molten lead. 
W. M. Latimer studied the relation between the sp. ht. and the thermoelectric 
force; and F. Michaud compared the ratio of the sp. ht. to the absolute temp, 
for a number of metals. L. H. Adams calculated the thermal capacity of lead 
vapour at different press. E. D. Eastman, and G. N. Lewis and co-workers gave 
15-53 for the entropy of lead at 25° and 1 atm. W. M. Latimer gave 003-0-04 for 
the change of entropy in passing from 200° to 300°. H. Tetrode predicted 41-9 
for the entropy of lead vapour at 25°; and W. H. Rodebush and A. L. Dixon found 
41*8. A. L. Bernoulli discussed the relation between the sp. ht. and the elastic 
constants of lead and some other metals. E. D. Eastman and co-workers made 
estimates of the thermal energy of the electrons in lead. 

Lead is very fusible, and it might be anticipated that the discrepancies, so 
common in the determination of the melting points of the less fusible elements by 
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the early observers, would not be so marked. The accurate determination of the 
higher melting-points became possible only with the comparatively recent develop¬ 
ment of pyrometry. The results with lead are often wide of the mark, and show 
that sufficient care was not taken to purify the metal under observation. Among 
the earlier data may be quoted 260° by J. B, Biot 21 ; 282° by I. Newton; 296-2° by 
A. V. Tidblom ; 312° by L. B. G. de Morveau ; and 322° by J. Dalton, J. F. Daniell, 
L. B. G. de Morveau, and J. Crichton. F. Rudberg came very near the value accepted 
at the present day with his 325°, and later 326°, likewise also A. von Riemsdijk 
with 326°, C. C. Person with 326 2°. The two last-named results are too high, 
and likewise also A. T. Kupffcr with 334°, and G. Brigel with 330°-335°. A 
large number of determinations have been made in connection with the study of 
binary and ternary systems of lead with other elements. Thus, K. Friedrich and 
co-workers, G. J. Petrenko, A. G. C. Gwyer, J. Czochralsky and E. Kassofi, 
W. E. Barlow, K. Lewkonja, E. Isaac and G. Tammann, N. S. Kurnakoff and 
N. A. Puschin, E. Jiinecke, D. P. Smith, G. Grube, N. S. Kurnakoil and 

N. J. Stepan off, G. Voss, R. Rucr, F. Dorinckel, S. Tamaru, and W. Spring and 
L. Romanoff gave 327°; K. S. Dean, 327-1° ; C. H. Mathewson, 326-9° ; R. Vogel, 
A. Stoffel, R. S. Williams, K. Friedrich and A. Leroux, F. Wiist, A. Ledebur, 
W. Gontermann, and P. N. Degens, 326°; G. Vicentini and D. Omodei, 
H. Siedentopf, and G. Hindrichs, 325°; A. Stoffel, 321-5°; H. Fay and 
C. B. Gillson, 322°; and N. Baar, and L. Donsky, 330°. C. T. Heycock and 
F. H. Neville gave 327*60°; L. J. Dana and P. D. Foote, 327'4 D ; II. L. Callendar, 
327-7°; II. L. Callendar and E. H. Griffiths, 327-69°; W. R. Mott, 327-4°; 

L. Ilolborn and A. L. Day, 326*9°; C. W. Waidner and G. K. Burgess, 
327-43°; E. II. Griffiths gave 328-78° ; H. Tsutsumi, 328-4°; A. L. Day and 
R. B. SoBinan, 327-3° ; L. II. Adams and J. Johnston, 327-3°. The best representa¬ 
tive value is 327-4°, in agreement with W. Guertler and M. Pirani. C. W. Waidner 
and G. K. Burgess found evidence of a slight undercooling during the freezing. 
C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville measured the effect of small additions of various 
metals on the f.p. of lead, and applied F. M. Raoult’s law to the results. 
A. Wertheimer, and T. Carnelley found the m.p. of lead, fitted with the application 
of the periodic law to the m.p. of the elements. G. von Ilevesy discussed the 
break-down of the space-lattice during melting. The effect of press, on the m.p. 
of lead is in harmony with Clapeyron’s equation (1. 9, 4), there is the rise in the 
m.p. of about 0-008026° per atm. J. Johnston and L. H. Adams found : 

TroBS. . 1 150- 250 360 600 1000 1490 2000 atm, 

M. p. . 325-35° 326-53° 327-46° 328-12° 329 26° 333-38° 337-35° 341-38° v 

The results agree very well with the formula ^ tn —327-3=0-008026p, showing that 
the change is a linear function of the press. The change S0 per 1000 atm. is 8-03°, 
ot dd/dp— 0-00803° per atm., in agreement with 0-00832° calculated from 

O. C. Person’s datum for the heat of fusion (5-37 cals, per gram), and G. Vicentini 
and D. Omodei’s value 0-003076 c.c. per gram for the change in vol. on melting. 
According to E. Hagenbach, load can bo melted by un choc violent. W. H. Preece 
found the melting of a wire d mm. diameter by a current cf intensity I , occurs 
when 7=10-8d 1 ‘ 5 . A. Jouniaux studied the variation of the mol. wt. of lead with 
temp, calculated from cryoscopic results. 

L. Lewin 22 could detect no vapour at all from lead at 500°-520°. According 
to J. Percy, when lead is heated in aii, fumes of lead monoxide arc evolved at a 
bright red-heat, and appear to have a well-marked odour which can be imitated by 
shaking finely divided litharge in the air of a room. In the absence of air, lead is 
not sensibly volatilized below a white heat. Lead boils rapidly before the 
oxyhydrogen blowpipe, but it cannot be distilled like zinc per se in closed vessels. 
In the extraction of zinc from plumbiferous ores, the vapour of zinc is mixed wit| ( . 
that of lead. In the process of smelting and cupelling lead, there is an evaporated 
of lead or of its compounds. In practice, lead is therefore regarded as a \,/iead 
vol. vn. 9 / 
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metal, and K. Sander, C. W. Hixon, etc., have cited cases where large proportic 
of the lead in a charge passed into the flues— vide supra, fume-collectors. H. En| 
and V. Froboese found that the volatilization of lead during lead burning, etc., 
favoured by an excess of oxj^gen. 

P. Berthier reported that when lead is heated in a brasqued crucible to abo 
1060° there is a 0*5 per cent, loss in weight, and a 9 per cent, loss when heated 
1400°. J. W. Richards calculated values for the vapour pressure of lead from the 
of mercury. J. Johnston represented the vap. press, of lead at T° K. by log p=8-> 
—9900.T’" 1 . He thence computed : 

620' 710' 820° 060' 1130’ 1290" 1300" 1040* 

p mm. 0-001 0-01 0-1 1 10 50 100 750 

H. von Wartenberg gave 1-05 xl0~ 4 atm. at 808°; 2-30 xl0“ 3 at 9DG°; ar 
2-20xl0~ 2 at 1178°. J. H. Hildebrand gave log p=7*85—10302 T~ l flog 3* 
J. A. M. van Liempt found log 10 p=5*05—9521T“ 1 ; and for the sublimation curv 
logi 0 p=5 , 54—100302 1 ” 1 ; W. H.Rodebush and A. L. Dixon gave log10100T* 
—0-65 log T+10-05 mm. between 600° and 900° K. They also calculated valm 
for the entropy of the vapour. A. C. Egerton gave for the vap. press, of molte 
lead at temp, ranging from 600° K. to 1200° K. log p—7-908 —9923T -1 , an 
C. K. Ingold found that an equation of the type log 10 p~--4*818 — 11160J“ 
-f 1-750 log l0 T—0-000982T f in mm. of mercury, represented the results of hi 
observations up to 1130^, but it diverged more and more as the temp, exccedc 
this limit; the equation Tph/T'n e — 3-244—0-00038Thj? gave results in clos 
agreement with observations over the whole range ; here, T Hg refers to th 
absolute b.p. of mercury when under the same pressure as the lead whose absolut 
b.p. is T pb- The observed results are: 

020° 050" 1000“ 1050° 1100" 1150* 1200“ 1250' 1300° 1340° 

p mm. 0*4!) 0*86 P77 3-69 4-87 12-8 23-2 37-5 62 0 90-3 

O. Ruff and B. Bcrgdahl gave 73 mm. at 1275 3 and 758 mm. at 1555°. W. H. Rode 
bush measured the vap. press, between 1118° and 1235°, and W. H. Rodebusl 
and A. L. Dixon gave log p — —10372T -1 —log T—11*35, when the press, an 
expressed in mm. The boiling point of lead deduced from these results is 1619° 
J. Johnston computed 1640°; O. Ruff and B. Bergdahl, 1555°; T. Carnelley 
and W. C. Williams, 1600°; W. R. Mott, 1525°; J. J. van Laar, 1870°; 
H. von Wartenberg, 1580° i20°; and H. C. Greenwood obtained 

105 mm. 2G6 mm. 760 mm. G’3 atm. 127 atm. 

Boiling point 1315° 1410° 1525° 1870° 2100° 

L. H. Borgstrom gave 2870° at 93 atm. press. F. Krafft and co-workers observed 
at a low press, a reduction of 30° in the b.p, of lead corresponding with a change of 
45 mm. mercury press.; and in the vacuum of a cathode light, the b.p. was 1144° 
at 70 mm. They also found that under these conditions lead is distinct.lv volatile 
at 335°. P. Walden calculated the b.p. in the cathode vacuum to be 1140°, and at 
760 mm., 1700°. According to W. J. Russell, and C. Zenghelis, lead volatilizes at 
ordinary temp, because a thin plate of silver hanging in a moist atm. over powdered 
lead, is perceptibly attacked in 24 hrs. W. N. Hartley mentioned the volatilization 
of lead in the induction sparks ; and R. J. Strutt, in the cathode ray vacuum. 
-A. Schuller, and G. W. A. Kahlbaum and co-workers found that lead distils with 
difficulty under reduced press., and E. Tiedc and F. Fischer showed that although 
tin melts at a lower temp, than lead, its b.p. is much higher, and it is possible to 
separate the two elements quantitatively by fractional distillation in a cathode 
ijight vacuum with the metal contained in a porcelain boat at a bright red heat. 
‘ r ■■Moissan and co-w T orkers also made some observations on this subject— vide tin. 

Staace of tin was carried by the vap, of lead. W. Crookes found the rate of 
volatlfaation of tin and lead from a negative electrode in vacuo is as 57 : 75 when 
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the value for gold is 100. W. G. Duffield measured the velocity of evaporation of 
molten lead. H. F. Wiebe deduced a relation between the b.p.,m.p., at. wt., and 
cocff. of thermal expansion of a number of metals. W. Herz studied some 
regularities in the vap. press, of lead and other elements; and E. D. Eastman, 
the heat capacity ol the electrons. 

.1. J. van Laar estimated the critical temperature of lead to be 3000°, and the 
critical pressure, 370 atm. C. M. Guldberg gave 2000° for the critical temp, if 
that of mercury is 1000°; P. Walden gave 351)3° ; and W. Herz, 2696°. F. Rudberg 
gave 5 36 cals. per gram for the latent heat of fusion ; C. C. Person, and 
D. Mazzotto, 5*37 cals.; E. Glaser, 4-78 cals. ; W. Spring, 5*320 cals.; P. W. Robert¬ 
son, 6*45 cals.; and I. Iitaka, 5*53 cals, per gram. A. C. Egerton gave 47000 ± 1000 
cals. foT the latent heat of vaporization of solid lead at absolute zero; that of 
molten lead which varies a little with the temp, up to 1200° is about 45,350 cals. 
The so-called radioactive lead has a slightly higher value than ordinary lead. 
H. C. Greenwood gave 45,500 cals, per mol. for the heat of vaporization of lead; 
J. Tate, 175 cals, per gram at 1170°; W. H. Rodebush and A. L. Dixon, 46,300 
cals. ; and J. A. M. van Liempt, 43,590 cals, per mol. For Trouton’s constant, 
the last-named found 23-12. A. Ilenglein gave 0*174 Cal. for the mol. heat of 
evaporation. H. von Wartenberg calculated 44,000 cals, for the inner heat of 
vaporization, and from the vapour density he inferred the molecule to be mon¬ 
atomic at 1870°. F. Simon gave 2-06 for the chemical constant of lead; and 
W. H. Rodebush and A. L. Dixon gave —1*40 in agreement with —1*568 required 
by the quantum theory. 

According to S. Haughton, 23 the index Of refraction of lead for red light is 2-2 ; 
P. Drude gave for rays of wave length 0-589/1, 2*01 for the index of refraction ; 3*48 
for the absorption index ; and the reflecting power, 62 per cent. H. von War¬ 
te uh erg gave 2‘01 for the index of refraction of lead for light of wave-length 
0*589/1; 3'48 for the absorption coeff.; and 62 per cent, for the reflecting power. 
A. K. Aster found the index of refraction of molten lead to be 0-415, and the ab¬ 
sorption coefl. 1-76 ; and that both were independent of the temp. L. Austin and 
H. Starke said that the reflecting power of lead is 63 per cent, of that of copper. 
M. A. Schirmann studied the polarization of light by the colloidal particles of lead. 
J. It. Gladstone found the specific refraction of lead to be 0117-0-129; and 
24-5—26-7 for the atomic refraction; E. Krause and co-workers gave 18-89 ; and 
W. J. Pope gave 3002 for the at. refraction. V. Niggli studied this subject. 
0. A. Valson examined the refractive power of lead in soln. of its salts ; G. Gruttner 
and E. Krause, the refractive power of quadrivalent lead in the lead tctralkyl 
compounds ; and H. Grossmann, the effect of lead salts on the refractive index 
of sugar. M. Faraday found thin films of lead depolarized and rotated a ray of 
polarized light as in the case of thin films of gold. 

The ultra-violet fluorescence of lead compounds was studied by E. Wiedemann 
and G. C. Schmidt, 24 and of the vapour by H. Kopfermann; the cathode ray 
luminescence, by P. Scliuhknecht; and the effect of lead salts on the luminescence 
of calcium sulphide, by P. Lenard and Y. Klatt. 1\ Lewis examined the spectrum 
of the vapour luminescent in the cathode rays ; and V. Carlheim-Gyllcnskdld, the 
luminescence in the canal rays. G. Dima 2& studied the photoelectric effect of lead 
oxide and lead halides. W. Ramsay and J. F. Spencer placed lead after cadmium 
and before bismuth in the order of their photoelectric effect; K. Herrmann placed 
it after cadmium and before copper ; and R. A. Millikan and G. Winchester placed 
it after zinc. O. Stuhlmann found 1-12 for the ratio of the photoelectric effect 
on two sides of a lead film, in air. The phenomenon was studied by G. Reboul, 
The limiting frequency of the photoelectric effect isA=2980±50. S. Maracineanu 
reported that lead may be excited by solar radiations and, for a few months, 
shows slight ionizing properties , causes scintillations on a screen of zinc sul¬ 
phide ; and darkens a photographic plate provided water vapour is presgud 
The subject was discussed by A. Kuffcrath and W. Merckens, and G. L. Kv load 
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A magnetic field, heat, pressure, and friction may also be used to excite lead. 
N. Piltschikoff found that lead emits positive Moser rays. 

J. A. McClelland 20 studied the effect of radium radiations on lead ; and showed 
that the intensity of the secondary radiation invoked increases with the at. wt. of 
the elements. W. H. Bragg measured the stopping powers of various substances 
for the a-rays, and found the stopping power of lead to be 4-27 (air unity). 
The subject was studied by Y. Tuomikoski, M. Ishino, J. Thibaud, C. D. Ellis, 
A, H. Compton, H. A. Bumstead and A. G. McGougan, N. R. Campbell, etc. 
H. R. von Tranbenberg gave 24*1 >:10 _4 cm. for the range of the a-rays in lead. 

J. A. Crowther found for the ratio of the coeff. of absorption, fx, and the density, 
for the jS-rays, ^/D=10-8 when that of copper is 6’8. Further observations were 
made by W. Wilson, W. B. Huff, J. S. Lnt&s and G. Fournier, etc. J. Thibaud 
Btudied the jS-raVB of lead. A. S. Russell and F. Soddy found the coeff. of 
absorption, fx } for the y-rays of radium 0-495 per cm.; y-ra} T s of uranium, 0-725 per 
cm.; thorium-D, 0-462 per cm.; and for mesothorium, 0-620 per cm. The subject 
was Btudied by Y. Tuomikoski, M. Ishino, J. Thibaud, C. D. Ellis, A. H. Compton, 

M. Baltruschat and H. Starke, N. Ahmad, B. Keetman, H. Richardson, 

E. Rutherford and co-workers, etc. The 5-rays from lead were studied by 

N. R. Campbell. A. T. Waterman observed the emission of no characteristic 
positive ions from heated lead halides. The radioactivity of lead was examined 
by J. Elster and H. Geitel, E. Rutherford, K. A. Hofmann and co-workers, II. Goitel, 
M. Levin and R. Ruer, J. Danysz, B. B. Boltwood, C. S. Wright, C. Winkler, 
H. Herchfinkel, A. Debieme, A. Korn and E. Strauss, J. C. McLennan, etc. Accord¬ 
ing to M. Muguet, the radioactivity of lead from the uranium ores of Madagascar 
increased 12-fold during six months. 

The absorption of X-rays by lead was studied by T. E. Auren, 27 W. Duane 
and co-workers, E. A. Owen and co-workers, K. W. F. Kohlrausch, J. 0. Chapman, 

K. A. "Wingardh, D. Hurmuzescu, G. Fournier, H. S. Read, S. J. M. Allen, 

F. P. Slater, G. Holtsmark, F. K. Richtmyer, L. Benoist, E. Rutherford and 
co-workers, C, D. Cooksey, G. W. C. Kaye and R. A. Houstoun— vide 4. 25, 6. For 
rays of wave-length A Angstrom units, the ratio of absorption cocff., and the 
density, D , is, according to A. W. Hull and M. Rice, for wave-lengths greater than 
0-149 A., the 

A . 0-294 0-245 0-221 0-106 0-184 0 100 0-147 

lijD . . 11-10 G-70 4-63 3-40 2-71 1-82 1-50 

The absorption is given by ^/D=430A 3 +0-12 ; below 0*149 A., there is a sudden 
increase in the values of /i/D, owing to the presence of a characteristic absorption 
band, which was also observed by L. do Broglie. E. Rutherford found that the 
thickness of lead through which the radiation was mcasureable increased with 
the voltage applied, being 3-1 mm. with a voltage of 79,000; 4-6 mm. with a voltage 
of 10,500; 7*0 mm. with a voltage of 183,000 ; and 10-0 mm. with a voltage 
of 196,000. W. E. Williams and B. L. Worksop found the critical frequency for the 
K-absorption 21*58 xlO 18 per sec. H. 8, Read studied the effect of temp, on the 
X-ray absorption. G. W, C. Kaye and E. A. Owen examined the absorption of the 
rays by various substances. Injurious effects—X-ray burns—are produced by the 
absorption of very soft X-rays by the skin. Most of the protective devices— 
gloves, aprons, spectacles, etc.—depend on the absorption properties of lead salts. 
C. G. Barkla and J. G. Dunlop studied the scattering of X-rays by lead, and found 
for the ratio of the scattering coeff., a, and the density, D t referred to that for 
aluminium to be for 

v . . . 0-63 0-52 0-43 0-316 0-314 0-305 

Pb/Al . . 11-2 9-0 4-4 2-65 2-1 1-7 

^ K.. E. F. Schmidt studied the refraction of the X-rays by lead ; J. Herweg, 
thSsDolarization of these rays; G. Shearer, the emission of electrons; P. D. Innes, 
the velocity of the electrons emitted by lead under the influence of X-rays; 
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W. Seitz, the asymmetry of the X-rays from lead; C. G. Bedreag, electrification by 
the X-rays; H. A. Blumstead, the heating effects of X-rays ; K. W. F. Kohlrausch, 
and P. Curie and G. Saynac, J. C. Chapman, the secondary radiations from different 
metals; J. Cluzet and T. Kofman, the effect of lead on the action of X-rays on 
colloidal metals ; and M. Wolfke, the production of X-rays by the action of canal 
rays on lead. 

The X-ray spectrum was examined by M. and L. de Broglie, 28 B. B. Ray, 

E. C. Stoner, D. Coster, II. Robinson, G. Kettmann, P. A. Ross, H. Hirata, 

G. Rdchou, K. Lang, J. Laub, H. Kustner, E. Hjalmar, H. G. J. Moseley, 
C. G. Barkla, H. Robinson and W. F. Rawlinson, E. Rutherford and co¬ 
workers, M. Siegbahn and co-workers, W. Stenstrom, E. G. Taylor, etc. The 
K -series were reported on by W. Duane and co-workers, A. Leide, B. R. Stephenson 
and J. M. Cork, M. Siegbahn and E. Jonsson. M. de Broglie, C. I), and I). Cooksey, 
1). Coster, W. Duane and co-workers, and M. Siegbahn found for the L-series 
in Angstrom units, 10"» cm., cua'^l-18352, a L a= 1-17202; j9j3=0-97990; 

-0*97990, yjS—0*83708 ; e=l-34662 ; 10902 ; j8 e =l-0188 ; /J 7 =0-9590“ ; 

jBg—0-9735 ; 0*9452; y.0- 0-8182; 0 4 v= 1 -00469 ; j8 ? ^=0-96G02; y 6 =0-8639 ; 

y G --(,)*81370 ; YqX— G’837. l ) ; and y i \f*= 0*8100. G. Wentzel, G. Kettmann, 

F. K. Richtmycr, and M. Siegbahn reported for the K-serics, =-5-290; 
a'- -5-287 ; a-5-2851 ; p^ 5-0648; ft =5*078; y=4-6G37; y L =4-534 ; yo^4-073. 
S. J. M. Allen, and F. W. Warburton and F. K. Riehtmyer studied the adsorption 
cocff. for the X-rays, 

Lead salts impart to Bunsen’s flame a bluish tinge, and give a flame spectrum 
of what is presumably the oxide, and show some bands. The flame spectrum was 
studied, by H. Auerbach, 20 R. Bottger, L. de Boisbaudran, E. Diagon, J. M. Eder 
and E. Valenta, A. Gouy, A. Hagenbacb andH. Konen, A. Harnack, W. N. Hartley, 
O, Vogel, and C. de Wattnvillc. The band spectra, and the spectra of lead com¬ 
pounds wore examined by G. Ciamician, E. Diacon, W. N. Hartley and H. Rarnage, 

H. Lamprecht, A. R. Leeds, A. Mitschcrlich, and E. Wiedemann. 

The spectrum obtained by heating lead in an electric furnace was examined by 
A. S. King. The spark spectrum of lead was examined by 0. Wheatstone in 1835. 
A flame fed with oxygen playing on lead resting on charcoal gave a continuous 
spectrum. Numerous records of the spark spectrum have been made—D. Alter, 
A. J. Angstrom, L. and E. Bloch, W. von Bolton, L. de Boisbaudran, R. Capron, 
R. J. Lang, E. Dcmargay, J. M. Eder and co-workers, F. Exner and E. Haschek, 
IT. Finger, C. E. Gissing, A. de Gramont, A. Hagenbacb and H. Konen, W. N. Hart¬ 
ley and co-workers, J. Hartmann, G. A. Hcmsalcch, A. C, Jones, A. Kaliihne, 

G. Kirchhoff, J. N. Lockyer, O. Lohse, A. Masson, J. C. McLennan and co-workers, 
W. A. Miller, 8. R. Milner, H. W. Morse, J. Parry and A. E. Tucker, J. Plueker and 
J. W. Hittorf, F. R. Robinson, T. Royds, J. A. Carroll, and J. W r ilsing. The most 
intense lines are 2802-10; 2833-12; 3573-03; 3639-72; 3682-64 ; 3740-28; 4058-00 
(violet) a, Fig. 12; 4167 (violet); 4245-42; 4387-11 (indigo); 5005 (green) p\ 5045 
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Pig. 12.—The Spark Spectrum of Lead. 
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(green); 5201 8 ; 5373 (green) £; 5547 (green), 5609-00 (green),y; and 6002 (orange- 
yellow). E. O. Hulbert examined the spark spectrum in water and in aq. soln. 
of lead salts. The arc spectrum was examined by A. 8. C. Dunstan and 
B. A. Wooten, J. G. McLennan and co-workers, M. Kimura, J. M. Eder and 
E. Valenta, K. W, Meissner, F. Exner and E. Haschek, W. Gallenkamp, W. Grotrian, 
A. Hagenbacb and H. Konen, J. Hartmann, A. de Gramont and G. A. Hema&lech, 
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H.Hertenstein, T.Royds, W.B.Huff, W.Huppers, H.Kayser andC Rung©, H.Ktine- 
mann, J. C. McLennan and co-workers, N. K. Sur, T. R. Merton, W. R. Mott, 
H. A. Rowland, J. Stark and R. Ktich, and Y. Thorsen. The more intense lines in 
the arc spectrum are 2539*92, 2577*39, 2614*39, 2514*26, 2663*27, 2802*10, 2828*31, 
2833*21, 2873*48, 3572*95, 3639*72, 3671*80, 3683*52, 3740*20, 4019*80, 4058*00, and 
5005*63. B. E. Moore studied the excitation stages in the arc spectrum. The effect of 
pressure was examined by W. J. Humphreys; the effect of the oscillating discharge , by 
P. Joye, G. A. Hemsalech, G. Berndt, and E. Neculcea; the effect of a magnetic 
field , the Zeeman effect, by J. E. Purvis, E. Back, P. A. van der Harat, and 
H. Lunelund; the Stark effect, by H. Nagaoka and Y. Sugiura; the reversed 
lines , by A. Cornu; the enhanced lines , by M. Kimura and G. Nakamura, and 
J. Steinhausen; the variability of the spectrum, by L. de Boisbaudran; 
and the sensitiveness, by F. Brasack, W. N. Hartley and H. W. Moss, and 
A. de Gramont. The ultra-violet spectrum was investigated by L. and E. Bloch, 
R. J. Lang, F. Exner and E. Haschek, J. M. Eder and E. Valenta, G. D. Liveing 
and J. Dewar, J. C. McLennan and co-workers, W. A. Miller, A. de Gramont, 
R. V. Zumstein, V. Schumaim, and G. G. Stokes; and the ultra-red spectrum, 
by H. Becquerel, A. Bergmann, H. Lehmann, V. P. Lubovich and E. M. Pearen, 
R. J, Lang, and H. M. Randall. The structure of the spectrum, or the series 
Spectrum, was studied by R. V. Zumstein, P. G. Nutting, K. W. Meissner, 
W. N. Hartley, J. A. Carroll, F. Hund, A. E. Ruark andR. L. Chcnault, II. Gieseler 
and W. Grotrian, H. Sponer, L. Janicki, V. Thorsen, and H. Lunelund. H. Kayscr 
and C, Runge found constant difference groups in the spectrum of lead, and these 
were verified by F, Klein, and R. Arnolds ; otherwise A. Fowler reported that 
no typical series have been discovered in the spectral lines of lead. The absorp¬ 
tion spectrum of lead vapour was examined by J. N. Lockycr and W. C. Roberts- 
Austen, N. K. Sur and R. K. Sharma, J. C. McLennan and co-workers, 
W. Grotrian, R. V. Zumstein, E. O. Hulburt, W. Fredericks, J. G. Frayne 
and A. W. Smith, A. L. Narayan and K. R. Rao, and II. Geiseler. Both 
ends of the spectrum are said to be absorbed. L. Janicki and R. Seliger, and 
II. Reismann examined the spectrum of the vapour of lead at the anode of a 
discharge tube. Soln. of lead salts are colourless, and give no absorption spec¬ 
trum. They have been examined by C. Schafer, W. N. Hartley, W. W. Coblent z, 
and T. Retsekinsky, and absorption bands beyond the visible spectrum have 
been observed. T. R> Merton, E. S. Bieler, L. Grebe and II. Koncn, and 
W. D. Harkins and L. Aronberg compared the spectra of ordinary lead, and 
lead from radioactive sources. According to J. Fornmnek, no characteristic 
absorption spectrum is given by a soln. of a lead salt and alkanna. A. P. Weber, 
and B. It. Stephenson and J. M. Cork measured the K-series in the X-ray spectrum 
of lead; and S. J. M. Allen, and F. K. Richtmyer, the L-series. F. L. Mohler 
and co-workers found 1*26 volts for the resonance potential and 7*93 volts for the 
ionization potential of lead vapour. P. A. Ross found the critical potentials of the 
M-line A—5-2751 to be 2*5 kvolts ; the A—5'0648 line, 2*7 kvolts ; the A^4*G637 
and 4*073 lines, 3*1 kvolts; and A=3*94, and 4*0 kvolts. B. E. Moore examined the 
excitation stages in the arc-spectrum of lead. J. E. P. Wagstaff calculated the 
vibration frequency of lead to be 1 *84 X 10~ 12 . A. Terenin studied the fluorescence 
and resonance spectra. A. T. Waterman calculated the cone, of free electrons in 
lead to be 1*1 X10 17 per c.c. at 0°, and the value decreases with rise of temp. The 
electronic structure with respect to the spectrum of lead was studied by S. Goudsmit. 
The cathodic spectrum of lead in a vacuum tube with an aluminium anode was 
studied by M. Kimura and G. Nakamura. A. Nodon found that the photogenic 
radiations from the sun can penetrate lead, but not metals of lower valency. 
H„ Konemann examined the spectrum of fluorescent lead vapour; and S. Smith, 
that of electrically exploded lead wire. 

Determinations of the electrical conductivity of lead were reported by 
A. C. Bequerel, 30 A. Matthiessen and co-workers, J. R. Benoit, A. Arndtsen, 
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B. Clausius, J. Bergmann and co-workers, H. F. Weber, A. Berget, L. Lorenz, 
G. Kirchhoff and G. Hansemann, C. Vicentini and D. Omodei, J. Dewar and 
J, A. Fleming, H, Dickson, L. de la Rive, A. Eucken, etc. The results show that if 
the conductivity of silver at 0° be 100, that of lead is 8-277 at 0°, 8-245 at 12°, 
and 5*701 at 100°. J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming, and H. Dickson gave 4*91 XlO 4 , 

G. Niccolai, 5*05XlO 4 , and J. Bergmann, 5-18xl0 4 mhos at 0°; and W. Jager and 

H. Diesselhorst, 4-SOxlO 4 ; W. Meissner, 5*19XlO 4 mhos at 0°, and 4 , 83xl0 4 
mhos at 18° ; C. H. Lees gave 5-19XlO 4 mhos at 0°, and 4-84 XlO 4 mhos at 18°. 
G. Kirchhoff and G. Hansemann, and W. Herold traced variations in the conductivity 
of a lead wire to its heterogeneous structure. The sp, electrical resistance, R , 
given by G. Niccolai is : 

— 189° —150“ —126“ — 50“ 0* 25* 50" 100* 200* 300° 

R . 6048 9253 10975 16190 19803 22047 23663 27844 38047 49932 

A. Schulze gave 0-0 4 2038 for the sp. resistance of lead. For the temperature coelf. 

of the resistance, a, in .ft~j? o (l+a0); for temp., 6 °, between 0° and 100°, J. Dewar 
and J. A. Fleming gave 0-0411 ; W. Jager and H. Diesselhorst, 0-0428 ; G. Niccolai, 
0 0406 ; L, Holborn, and F. Henning, 0-0422 ; C. Cattaneo, —0*00065 between 
226-5° and 325° ; and P. W. Bridgman, 0-0421 ; for the molten metal, G. Vicentini 
and D. Omodei gave a— 0-00052, and P. Muller gave a—488 for the temp, coelf. 
of the conductivity from 327° to 1000°. S. Konno gave for the sp. resistance R } 

20“ 100° 302° 329" 331° 33B° 345" 450“ 551* 577° 

tfxlO- 4 . 21-0 25-6 40-8 50-8 67-6 81 5 83-0 87-4 91-8 93-0 

The change in the electrical resistance of lead on fusion was measured by 

C. Benedicks, L. de la Rive, A. Schulze, P. Mtiller, G. Vicentini and D. Omodei, 

etc. II. Tsutumi found 3-27 for the ratio of the sp. resistance of liquid and solid 
lead at the m.p. E. F. Nortkrup and co-workers found the electrical resistance is 
nearly doubled when the inetal melts. The 

results are graphed in Fig. 13. Expressing the 
resistance It in microhms per c.c., they found : 

319° 333° 400° 500° 

It 60-00 96-00 08-30 102-85 

(100“ 700° 800° 

107-25 111-75 11(3-20 

The curve of the variation of the electrical 

resistance of lead with temp., Fig. 13, is 
slightly convex towards the temp, axis; and 
for the liquid state, a straight line. The highest 
value for the resistance of the solid before 
fusion was 49-2 microhms, and 94*7 after fusion. 

A. Schulze gave 49xlO~ 0 for the sp. resistance 
of the solid at the m.p., and 94-6 xlO -0 for that of the liquid. The resistance 
of lead becomes smaller and smaller as the temp, is reduced ; H. K. Onnes and 
co-woTkers found the following values referred to lead unity at 0°, 

18-33° -103-03° -10515“ -21061'’ -25278° -255*07* -25B70" 

R . 0 0652 0-59548 0-25257 0-17129 0-03032 0-02314 0*01311 

At the temp, of liquid helium, said F. B. Silsbee, or, according to C. A. Crommelin, 
at 7*3° K., lead becomes a super conductor. W. Tuyn and H. K. Onnes found 
ordinary lead and radioactive lead behave similarly. Observations at low temp, 
were also made by E. Gruneisen, H. Schimank, L. Holborn, etc. H. K. Onnes 
and co-workers stated that the great change in the temp, coeff. exhibited by 
lead at low temp, in the presence of a small amount of impurity must be attributed 
to the transition of the admixture to a state of solid soln. N. S. Kurnakoff, and 
5- F. Schcmtschusohny found the lowering of the electrical conductivity of lead 



Fin. 13.—Electrical Resistance of 
Load at Different Temperatures. 
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by equi-atomic proportions of other metals to be the same. W. Meissner and 
H. Schimank computed values for the ratio of the resistance at absolute zero to 
that at T° K. S. Smith measured the electrical resistance of lead vapour. 
Working with lead containing not more than I part of silver and copper in 300,000, 
and no trace of any other metal, P, W. Bridgman found, for the effect of pressure 
on the electrical resistance, 

0° 26 s 50° 75* 100* 

Resistance .... 1 0000 M022 1*2066 1*3127 1*4207 

(Okgrm. . -0-0,1442 -0-0,1452 4 00,1462 -0*0,1473 -0-0,1483 

Press, coeff. . 12,000 kgrms. -0-0,1044 -0-0,1045 -0*0,1047 -0*0,1049 -0*0,1051 
Average . -0*0,1212 -0 0,1222 -0*0,1232 -00,1243 -0*0,1263 

E. Lisell gave for the press, coeff. at 0°, — 0-0 4 144 ; and W. F. Williams, —0-0 4 138. 
H. K. Onnes and B. Beckman gave for the press, coeff. at —183°, — 0-0 4 225, and 
at —252*7°, —00 4 170. Interpolating the observed values, it was found that the 
decrease in the resistance per 100 atm. approximates to zero on approaching the 
absolute zero of temp. E. D. Williamson also studied this Bubject. Z. A. Epstein 
examined the relation of the electrical conductivities of the metals to the periodic 
law . H. Tomlinson noted that the resistance of a lead wire was increased when the 
metal is in torsion; L. Guillet and M. Ballay found that cold-hammering raised 
the resistance very little. C. H. Lees and J. E. Calthrop found the change to be 
less than in the case of thermal conductivity, but it is approximately proportional 
to the square of the twist per unit length. O. Chwolson found the resistance in¬ 
creased by annealing ; and L. L. Grunmach and F. Weidert found a slight increase 
in the resistance when the metal is transversely magnetized. P. W. Bridgman 
found that the differences in the electrical resistance, and the temp, and press, 
coeff. of ordinary lead and that from radioactive sources lie within the limits of 
experimental error. A. Stein discussed the relation between the m.p. and electrical 
resistance of tin and other metals ; and A. T. Waterman, the theory of electrical 
conduction. 

N. A. Hesehus 31 showed that in a closed circuit with hot and cold lead there is 
no electric current. According to A. Matthiossen, lead stands in the thermoelectric 
series between magnesium and tin. The Seebeck effect, or the thermoelectric force 
of the platinum-had couple at 100°, was found by W. Juger and H. Diesselhorst 
to be Q-041 millivolt where the current flows from the lead to the platinum; 
J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming gave 0-44 millivolt at 100° and 0*21 at —190°, and 
0*12 at —100°; H. Pelabon gave 5-14 microvolts at 100°; K. Noll gave 0-41 
millivolt at 100°; and E. Wagner, and E. Rudolfi, 0-46 millivolt. H. Pelabon 
found the e.m.f. rises linearly with the temp, up to the m.p. of lead. W. M. Latimer 
studied the thermoelectric force of the silver-lead couple. For the lead-mercury 
couple, K. Noll gave 0*41 millivolt at 100°, and 1-03 millivolts at 200°, For the 
lead-copper couple, W. J&ger and H. Diesselhorst gave 2-9 millivolts at 18°, and 
3*4 at 100“; E. Wagner gave 3-09 millivolt at 49-2° and 3*23 millivolts at 70-5°. 

O. Benedicks gave —2*8 microvolts. H. K. Onnes and G. Holst gave 0-457 milli¬ 
volt for the lead-copper couple at —192°; 0-553 at —253°; and 0*559 at 270-74°. 

P. G. Tait, and H, Pfoheux measured the e.m.f. of the lead-copper couple. 

F. G. Wick gave for the lead-silicon couple at —185°, 63 millivolts; at 0°, zero ; 
at 100°, —42; at 200°, —77 ; and at —300°, —112 millivolts. For the lead- 
constantin couple P, Cermak gave 0-4 millivolt at 17-4°; 90-2 millivolts at 254°; 
118-3, at 325°; 141 at 365°; 147-2 at 383°; and 173-3 at 445°—there is no 
abrupt change when the lead fuses. K. Siebel measured the values for liquid and 
solid lead at the m.p. According to G. Wietzel, the thermoelectric force approxi¬ 
mates to zero at the absolute zero of temp. Table III was compiled by 
F. E. Fowle from the results of E. Becquerel, A. Matthiessen, P. G. Tait, 
and W. Haken. The thermoelectric power, dE\dB, in microvolts is defined as 
the e.m.f., J?, produced by one degree difference of temp, between the junctions, 
so that dEjdJd^E^-\-aB t where E is the thermoelectric power at 0°, a is a con- 
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Table III. —The Thermoelectric Power or Different Elements against Lead. 


BulifttariCB. 



dEldO 

Neutral 

E a 

a 

20° 

sir 

temp., E a /a 

Aluminium 

-0-76 

4 00039 

-0-68 

-0-56 

+ 195° 

Antimony commercial . 

— 

— 

+ 0-0 

— 

— 

,, axial . 

— 

— 

4 22-6 

— 

— 

,, equatorial . 

—- 

— 

420-4 

— 

— 

,, ordinary 

— 

— 

+ 17-0 

— 

— 

Argentan .... 

—11-94 

— 0-050(1 

-12-95 

-14-47 

-236 


— 

— 

— 

-12-7 

—— 

Arseni c .... 

— 

— 

-13-50 

— 

— 

Bismuth, eomin’l pressed wire 

— 

— 

-97-0 

— 

— 

« pure . 

— 

— 

-89-0 

— 

— 

,, crystal, axial 

— 

— 

-050 

— 

— 

,, ,, equatorial . 

— 

— 

-450 

— 

— 

Cadmium .... 

+ 2-63 

+ 0 0424 

+3-48 

+ 4-75 

-62 

,, fused . 

Calcium .... 

— 

— 

— 

+ 2-45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ 8-9 

— 

Cobalt , 

— 

— 

_22 

— 

— 

Constantin .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 10-3 


Copper .... 

4 1 34 

-1 0'00U4 

+ 1-52 

+ 1-81 

-143 

„ commercial 

— 

— 

+ 0-10 

— 

— 

,, gulvanopl astir . 

— 

— 

+ 3-8 

— 

— 

Gallium .... 

— 

— 

-0-2 

— 

— 

Gold. 

4 2-80 

+0-0101 

4 3-0 

4-3-30 

[-277) 

Iron ..... 

1 17 15 

-0-0482 

+ 10-2 

+14-74 

+ 356 

,, pianoforte wire 

— 

— 

+1 r ‘5 

— 

— 

commercial . 

— 

— 

— 

+ 12-10 

— 

... 

— 

— 

— 

+ 9-10 

— 

Lead ..... 

— 

0-0000 

-000 

000 

_ 

Magnesium 

4 2-22 

— 0-U094 

+ 2-03 

+ 1 75 

+ 236 

Molybdenum 

— 

— 

4-5-9 

— 

— 

Mercury .... 

— 

— 

-0 413 

-3-30 

— 

Isiekol .... 

— 

— 

— 

-15-50 

— 

„ (— 18° to 175") . 

^ 21-8 

-0-0506 

-22-8 

-24-33 

[-431] 

„ (250° to 300 3 ) . 

-83-57 

+ 0-2384 

— 

— 

,, (above 340°) 

Palladium .... 

3-04 

-0-0500 

— 

— 

— 

-6-18 

-0-0355 

-0-9 

-7-96 

-174 

Phosphorus (rod). 

— 

— 

+ 29-9 

— 

— 

Platinum .... 

— 

— 

+ 0-0 

— 

— 

„ (hardened) 

+ 2-57 

— 0-0074 

+ 2-4.2 

+ 2-20 

347 

,♦ (malleable) 

— 000 

-0-0109 

-0-818 

— 1*15 

-55 

,, wire 

— 

— 

— 

+ 0-94 

— 

,, another specimen . 

Platinum iridium alloys : I 

85Pt + 15lr . ... 

— 

— 

— 

t 2-14 

— 

+ 7-90 

+ 0 0062 

+ 8-03 

+ 8-21 

[ —1274] 

UOPtH 101r 

4-5-00 

-00133 

+ 5-03 

+ 5-23 

444 

95Pt + Sir 

+ 6-15 

+ 0-0055 

+ 0*26 

4 0-42 

[ — 11 IB] 

Selenium .... 

— 

— 

+ 807 

— 


Silver .... 

42-12 

4 0-0147 

+ 2-41 

+ 2-B6 

-144 

„ (pure hard) 

— 

— 

+ 3-00 

— 

— 

,, wim .... 
Steel .... 

— 

— 

— 

4' 2 • 18 

— 

4-11-27 

-00325 

+ 10-62 

49-65 

347 

Tantalum .... 

_ 

_ 

-2-6 

_ 

_ 

Tellurium fi , , 

_ 

— 

+ 500 

— 

— 

»» o ... 

_ 

_ 

+ 160 

— 

— 

Thallium .... 

_ 

_ 

+ 0-8 

— 

—. 

Tin (commercial) . 

— 

— 

— 

+0-33 

— 

— 

— 

+oi 

— 

— 

M 1 • • • 

+ 0 43 

-f 0-0055 

-0-33 

-0-10 

78 

Tungsten . 

— 

— 

-2-0 

— 

— 

Zinc ..... 

4 2-32 

40-0238 

+ 2-79 

+3-51 

— 98 

» pure pressed 

— 

— 

+ 3*7 

— 

— 
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stant, and 0, the mean temp, of the junctions. G. BoreliuB examined the effect 
of mechanical work on the thermoelectric power of lead ; and E. Wagner examined 
the effect of press, on the copper-lead couple. H. Pelabon measured the thermo- 
electric power of molten lead against solid metals. The Peltier effect was measured 
by E. Edlund, A. Battelli, H. Jahn, P. Cermak, and K. Badeker. The effect of 
press, on a couple of compressed and uncompressed lead was measured by 
P. W. Bridgman, and the results are shown in Table IV. The Thomson effect 


Table IV.—The Effect of Pressure on the Seebeck, Peltier, and Thomson Effects. 



Seebeok effect. 

Volts X10 B 

Peltier effect. 

•tallies per coulomb X10® 

Thomson effect. 

Joules per coulomb xl0‘ 

Temp. 

Press, h grins. per *q. cm. 

Press, kgrms. per Hq. cm. 

Proas, kgrms. per sq. cm. 


2000 

6000 

12000 

2000 

6000 

12000 

2000 

6000 

12000 

10° 

+ 008 

+ 0-25 

+ 0-52 

+ 2-4 

+ 60 

+ 13-8 

+ 1-4 

+ 22 

+ 6-0 

40° 

0-30 

1-08 

2-20 

3 0 

9-3 

18-6 

16 

50 

7-5 

60° 

0 57 

1 71 

3-44 

3-6 

no 

21*6 

1-7 

6-7 

9 3 

100• 

105 

3-19 

ti-33 

4-7 

15-7 

30-2 

1-9 

10-4 

20-1 


was examined by P. Cermak, 0. Berg, and A. Battelli. G. Borelius and F. Gunneson 
found that at —153° the Thomson effect is —0*1 ; at —120°, —0*30; at —73°, 
—0-45 ; at 27°, —0-68 ; and at 127°, 0-85. P. W. Bridgman’s observations on 
the effect of press, with compressed and uncompressed lead are shown in Table IV. 
The Corbino effect was studied by 0. M. Corbino, and E. P. Adams and A. K. Chap¬ 
man. The Hall effect was studied by A. von Ettinghausen and W. Nernst, H. Zahn, 
and P. Drude. H. K. Onnes and co*workers examined the influence of a very low 
temp, on the Hall effect. 

According to W. M Jones, 32 when lead is rubbed with silk it becomes 
positively electrified. H. F. Vieweg studied the frictional electricity of lead. 
S. Procopiu showed that if two lead wire electrodes be in circuit and in water, 
and one be stirred, it becomes positively electrified ; and R. D. Klceman, and 
W. Fredrickson, that lead acquires a positive charge when immersed in dis¬ 
tilled water, and A. Coelm and A. Lotz said that when shaken in an evacuated 
glass tube, it acquires a positive charge. A. Cochn and A. Curs studied the contact 
electricity of lead for quartz, and glass. J. Erskinc-Murray measured the contact 
potential of lead and gold alone or in the presence of water or alcohol. The Volta 
difference of potential of two metals in contact in air varies with the condition of 
the metal surface and the nature of the surrounding atm. W. E. Ayrton and 
J. Perry gave for ordinary commercial metals at 18° in volts, 

C Pt Cu Brass Fe Sn £n Zn-Hg 

Fb -0-858 -0-771 -0-542 -0 472 -0-401 -0 001) 0-210 0-357 

Obaervations were also made by W. Hankel, H. Pellat, and F. Exner and J. Tuma, 
A. Volta, J. W. Ritter, T. Seebeck, J. C. E. Peciet, P. S. Munk af Rosenschold, 
J. M. Gaugain, J. C. Poggendorff, and C. H. Pfaff placed lead near the middle of the 

electrochemical series: 

K, Ba, Mg, Al, Mn, Zd, Cd, Fe, Co, Ni, Sn, Pb, H, Cu, Bi, Sb, Hg, Ag, Pd, Pt, Au. 

A. Coehn and A. Lotz found lead to be electropositive towards glass. G. T. Fechner 
measured the scries obtained, using water and a soln. of Bodium chloride as electro¬ 
lytes ; H. Davy, M. Faraday, and J. C. Poggendorff, dil. sulphuric acid; 
A. dc la Rive, M. Faraday, and A. Avogadro and V. Michelotti, dil. and cone, 
nitric acid ; M. Faraday, hydrochloric acid ; P. Marianini, sea-water ; J. C. Poggen¬ 
dorff, soln. of ammonium chloride, potassium cyanide, and potassium ferrocyanid© ; 
and H. Davy, and M. Faraday, soln. of potassium hydroxide and sulphide* 
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F. W. Bergstrom found the electrochemical series in liquid ammonia: Pb, Bi, 
Sn, Sb, As, P, Te, So, S, I. 

A. Naccari and M. Bellat found for carbon and lead in an aq. soln. of chromic 
acid, 83-7 when the e.m.f. of a normal Darnell’s cell is taken as 100. C. Hocken 
and H. A. Taylor observed 0*559-0*627 volt with the zinc-lead couple in dil. 
sulphuric acid; and 0*509-0*510 volt, with a cone, soln. of zinc sulphate. 
S. P. Thompson found respectively 0*64-, 0*609, and 0*44 volt for the lead-carbon 
couple in aq. soln. containing 99-4, 19*4, and 1*18 grins, of potassium cyanide per 
litre. A. Overbeck and J. Edler observed the effect with the mercury-lead couple 
with soln. of the hydroxides, carbonates, nitrates, chlorides, bromides, iodides, 
and sulphates of potassium, sodium, zinc, and cadmium, and with sulphuric, nitric, 
and hydrochloric acids, and with aq. ammonia. R. H. Gerke studied the e.m.f. 
of cells With lead, lead acetate soln., and lead amalgam; lead, lead chloride soln., 
and silver or mercury; lead, lead iodide boIii., and silver. W. E. Henderson 
and co-workers studied the possibility of making standard ceils of the type 
FbHg J PbS0 4 j Na 2 S0 4 .10H 2 0 (sat. soln.) Hg 2 S0 4 | Hg with soln. of the sulphates of 
potassium lithium, copper, magnesium, zinc, cadmium, manganese, nickel, or cobalt 
in place of the sodium salt. G. Tammann discussed the potential difference of lead 
and cadmium in their fused chlorides; and C. Krahmer, of cells with lead and a 
lead halide in sat. soln. against another electrode. According to J. N. Irers, an 
examination of the system lead anode | lead chloride-silver chloride | lead chloride- 
platinum cathode at 210° shows that only the silver ion of silver chloride wanders. 
Similarly, in the system lead anode | lead chloride-platinum cathode, migration is 
confined to the chlorine ion of the lead chloride. This shows that certain ions 
are retained with extraordinary firmness in the lattice, whereas others are much 
more readily removed from the positions which they occupy in the lattice system. 
H. von Stcinwehr gave 6*3xl0 -5 atm. for the electrolytic solution pressure : 
Pb->Pb". 

The electrode potential of lead can be obtained by using lead electrodes, or, 
according to P. Gunther, 33 a film of lead deposited on platinum. G. N. LewiB 
and T. B. Brighton found the electrode did not alter with the ageing of the lead, 
cast lead six years old gave the same value as a freshly deposited lead-tree. J. Brown 
found tho potential of lead in molten lead chloride, or potassium chlorop]uinbite 
is nearly the theoretical value. B. Neumann obtained —0*079 volt in soln. of 
lead acetate ; —0*095 volt in soln. of lead chloride ; and —0-115 volt in soln. of 
lead nitrate. G. Grube, in potassium plumbite ; A. von Oettingen, in lead acetate ; 
W. Ostwald found with soln. of lead sulphate in sulphuric acid, 0*001 volt with 
the eq. cone, of the acid 1*04, and 0*041 volt with the acid cone. 6*4. B. Neumann 
found 0-182 volt against a normal hydrogen electrode in soln. of the chloride ; 
and 0*162 volt in soln. of the nitrate. Measurements were also made by 
A. C. Gumming, S. Proeopiii, W. K. Lewis, O. Sackur, and N. T. M. Wilsmore, with 
soln. of lead nitrate. O. P. Watts and N. D. Whipple used JV-NaOH; P. P. Lebedeff, 
and C. Immerwahr, N-NaHS ; S. B. Christy, soln. of potassium cyanide ; W. D. Ban¬ 
croft, soln. of alkali halides, and of sodium sulphide ; and G. Triimpler, and L. Rplla, 
soln. of sodium sulphides ; C. Zenghelis, soln. of potassium chloride, bromide, 
hydrotartrate, iodide, ferroeyanide, cyanide, chromate, sulphide, and hydroxide; 
Bodium thiosulphate, phosphate, and carbonate; ammonia; and ammonium 
carbonate. S. Labendzinsky used mixed soln. of alkali nitrate, chloride, and 
acetate ; M. G. Mellon and W. E. Henderson, soln. of sodium sulphate and sulphates 
of nickel, cobalt, manganese, or zinc. F. 11. Getman gave 0*1293 volt, and 
H. Gordon, 0108 volt, for the potential of lead against a normal hydrogen 
electrode ; and 0*4121 volt against the normal calomel electrode ; G. N. Lewis 
and T. B. Brighton gave 0*4125 volt; W. E. Henderson and G. Stegeman, 0*4696 
at 25°; and P. Gunther O*4916-O-OOO1320 in a sat. soln. of lead chloride. 
W. Ostwald measured the electrode potential of lead in hydrochloric, hydrobromio, 
bydriodic, nitric, sulphuric, orthophosphoric, formic, acetic, propionic, oxalic, 
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and benzene-sulphonio acida. A. L. Clark examined the polarization capacity of 
the acid: lead surfaces. A. A. Noyes and K, Toabe found thax dil. perchloric 
acid referred to the hydrogen electrode 0-132 volt at 25°. G. N. Lewis and 
T. B. Brighton measured the potential of the lead electrode in sat. soln. of lead 
chloride, bromide, and iodide. From the results obtained with the iodide soln., 
the normal potential is found to be 0 4125 against the normal calomel electrode 
and 0T295 against the normal hydrogen electrode. H. Hock and F. Klawitter 
studied the behaviour of lead anodes in the electrolysis of zinc sulphate soln. 
S. Procopiu noted that agitation, and illumination raise the electrode potential; 
and W. Spring, that hard lead (rolled) is more negative than soft lead by 0*12 
millivolt at 20°. G. Athanasiu ascribed the e.m.f. generated when lead plates 
are immersed in a soln. of a salt of the metal, and one plate is illuminated, 
to the heating effect of the radiation. W. Lob and R. W. Moore measured the 
electrode potential of lead in a Boln. of sodium hydroxide and nitrobenzene; 
L. Kahlenberg, in a soln. of lithium chloride in pyridine; and F. M. G. Johnson 
and N. T. M. Wilsmore, in a soln. of lead nitrate in liquid ammonia. J. Neustadt 
and R. Abegg said that the position of lead in the electrochemical series is not 
materially affected in the presence of non-aqueous solvents. G. Tammann measured 
the potential of lead against fused silver and cuprous chlorides. 

C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson, and N. T. M. Wilsmore measured the potential 
difference between zinc and lead in a soln. of zinc sulphate; 0. R. A. Wright and 
C. Thompson, N. T. M. Wilsmore, and J. B. Bailie and 0. Fcry, in soln. of zinc 
chloride; C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson, in soln. of zinc iodide ; W. D. Bancroft, 
in soln. of potassium chloride, bromide, and iodide, and sodium chloride, bromide, 
and iodide ; and C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson, in soln. of zinc acetate. 

G. Magimnini found for the potential difference in centivolts between zinc in A T -H 2 S0 4 
and lead in different soln. : 0-5H 2 S0 4 , 61-3 ; A’-NaOH, 31-8 ; iV-KOH, 32-0 ; 0-5A'-Na*SO 4l 
50-8; AANaaSjjO,,, 45-3; N- KNO a , 42-6; A-NoNO*. 510; 0 5AMvXrQ 4 , 412; 

06A-K 2 Cr 2 O 7 , 78-4; 0-5A-K 2 SO 4 , 51-0; 0-5 A t .(NHJ„SO 4 . 53-2; 0-25A-K 4 FeCy B , 50-7; 
0*167JV-K 3 FeCy l , 81-2 ; A-KCyS, 52-8 ; 0-5A T -Sr(NO 3 )„ 60 G ; 0-125N-Ba(NO,')„ 5L-7 ; 
0‘2 A t -KC 1O 3 , 53-8; 0-167A-KBrO s , 513; A T -NH 4 C1, fif-3 ; A-KF, 41-1 ; A -NaCJ, 51-2 ; 
A-KBr, 47-2; A'-KC1, 51-6; O-SA-Na.jSO;,, 41-0; NaOBr (using bromine oq. to NaOJl 
unity), 73-1; A r -tartaric acid, 61-3; 0-5 N -tartaric acid, 01-6; and 0-5A '-potassium 

tartrate, 51-5. 


C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson, N. T. M. Wilsmore, H. Jahn, and 
F. Braun measured the potential difference of lead against cadmium in soln. of the 
nitrate ; C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson, N. T. M. Wilsmore in soln. of the 
chloride, and bromide ; and W. D. Bancroft, in soln. of potassium chloride, bromide, 
sulphate, and nitrate. F. M. G. Johnson and N. T. M. Wilsmore measured the 
e.m.f. of the cell Pb | 0'liV-Pb(N0 3 ) 2 , sat. soln. Cd(N0 3 ) 2 1 Cd, and found —0-515 
volt, and with O0LV-Pb(N0 3 ) 2 , —0-495 volt. J. Oblata measured the e.m.f. of 
cells with CdumaigamlCdClgaq. IPbC^aq.IPbftnujgun^O-HlSG volt; and with soln. of 
the iodides in place of the chloride, 0-09825 volt. G. Tammann measured the e.m.f. 
of a kind of DanielTs cell with fused chlorides and lead in contact with cuprous or 
silver chloride. C. Christiansen measured the potential difference of lead against 
mercury in moist and dry oxygen ; and C. R. A. Wright and G. Thompson, and 
N. T. M. Wilsmore in soln. of the nitrate. W. E. Henderson and G. Stogeman 
found the e.m.f. of the cell lead amalgam |PbS04,NaS04.10H 2 0,Hg.;S0 4 |Hg to 
be 0-96343 volt at 1B°; and at 0°, #=--O-96463+O-O a 174(0—25)+OOfl38(0—25) 2 . 
C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson, and N, T. M. Wilsmore measured the potential 
difference of lead against copper in soln. of the nitrate, and acetate. H. Jahn 
also worked with the acetate. C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson, N. T. M. Wilsmore, 
J.’ N. Bronsted, and P. Giinther measured the potential difference between lead 
and silver in soln. of the chloride. W. D. Bancroft measured the difference 
of potential between lead and bismuth in soln. of potassium or sodium chloride, 
bromide, or iodide. C. R. A. Wright and 0. Thompson, and N. T. M. Wilsmore 
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measured the difference of potential between lead and iron in soln. of the 
sulphate. H. Gotz and A. Kurz gave 0-93 volt for the difference of potential of 
lead against graphite in water. 0. Sackur’s measurements of the e.m.f. of the cell 
Pb | Pb(N0 3 j 2 ,Sn(NO a ) 2 (Sn show that the electrolytic solution pressure of lead 
is about 17-2 times that of tin. 

According to C. M. van Deventer, if the lead in sulphuric acid becomes covered 
with a film of lead sulphate, it may appear to become more electronegative than 
hydrogen. J. Tafel showed that polished and prepared lead electrodes have nearly 
the same polarization values. The cathode process may produce mechanical and 
chemical changes at the surface of the cathode, and these changes influence the 
potential values, so that the latter are more or less dependent on the previous 
history of the cathode. Lead exhibits two distinct polarization states when the 
anode liquid has access to the cathode, a state of <r elevation ” and a state of 
" depression. 1 ’ The change from the one to the other takes place during electrolysis, 
and often occurs suddenly. Cathode process and anode process utc opposed to each 
other, and what leads to the state of depression is some change in the cathode 
surface induced by an unknown product of the anode process. When the cathode 
is protected from the anode liquid, the maximum polarization value is attained in 
a short time—say half an hour. He does not consider that the varying polarization 
is due to varying thicknesses of the gaseous layer on the cathode, but rather to the 
cathode surfaces having different effects on the process of forming hydrogen gas. 
The polarization of lead electrodes in soln. of lead nitrate was studied by II. Jahn ; 
in soln. of lead iodide, or bromide, by A. Gockel, and V. Czepinsky. A. L. Clark, 
J, T. Burt-Gerrans and H. It. Hugill, H. D. Holler, and M. Dresbach and 
H. It. Hosmer also investigated the subject. A. Giinther-Schulze 34 discussed 
the electrolytic valve action of lead in cone, sulphuric acid ; and W. Winter, the 
anodic valve action in potash-lye. 

According to W. Hittorf, 36 lead does not assume a passive state in the same Bense 
that iron becomes passive, but it behaves as if it were passive in soln. of some 
oxy-salts. For instance, the e.m.f. of the cell Pb |Na 2 S0 4 ,H 2 Cr0 4 | Pt is at first 
1-78 volts, but quickly falls below one volt. F. Forster, W. R. Dunstan and 
J. R. Hill, W. J. Muller, 0. Sackur, G. C. Schmidt, G. Grube, P. P. Lebedeff, and 
M. le Blanc agree that the passivity of lead is produced by a film on the surface of 
the metal C. W. Bennett and W. S. Burnham showed that a lead anode in dil. 
sulphuric acid becomes covered with lead dioxide, in quantities such that there is 
no question about the film. The combination is noble, but the film is destroyed 
by hydrochloric acid. When thus protected by oxide, the lead dissolves only 
slowly in sulphuric or nitric acid. They were unable to induce the passivity of lead 
without a visible film. K. Elbs and F. Fischer showed that with cone, sulphuric 
acid, at a high current density, and low temp., lead as anode dissolves as quadrivalent 
lead, and thus is regarded as a case of retarded dissolution analogous to the case 
of chromium. According to E. Newbery, both in acid and in alkali, a lead anode 
rapidly becomes coated with dioxide at moderate current densities, but at all current 
densities it shows a strong positive potential to an oxygen electrode after the 
dioxide coating has formed. While the coating is forming, the overvoltage rises 
steadily and remains very constant at a high value when the coating attains a 
thickness approaching 0*1 m m. Lead is therefore a very suitable electrode for very 
powerful oxidation in dil. sulphuric acid electrolytes. In alkali its use is attended 
with certain disadvantages owing to the formation of plumbates which may inter¬ 
fere with the course of a reaction. The solubility of the dioxide in alkali prevents 
the formation of the protective coating at low current densities, and hence under 
these conditions lead behaves as an active metal. With a current density of 
100 milliampferes per sq. cm. the metal becomes passive in about forty seconds, 
whilst it requires about fifteen minutes with a current density of 10 milli- 
ampbreB per sq. cm. Lead is the only electrode so far examined which is 
passivated more easily in acid than in alkali. U. Sborgi and P. Marohetti 
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found that anodes of lead show a partial mechanical passivity in acetone soln. of 
silver nitrate. 

The overvoltage of hydrogen on polished lead electrodes was found by 
W. A. Caspari to be 0-631 volt; on etched electrodes, 0*631 volt; on electrolytic 
spongy lead, 0-628 volt; and on amalgamated lead, 0*540 volt. C. Hambuechen 
gave 0-50 volt for the overvoltage of hydrogen on lead. The subject was investigated 
by E. Newbery, W. Lob and R. W. Moore, T. Ericson-Auren and W. Palmaer, 
P. Fischer, J. Tafel and co-workers, A. Coehn and K, Dannenberg, S. Dunnill, 

F. Meunier, A. Sievcrts and P. Lucg, M. Knobcl, A. Thiel and W. Ilammerschmidt, 
S, Glasstone, etc. 

W. Ostwald 30 gave —10 Cals, fox the beat of ionization of lead, Pb", from 
metallic lead. L. Boltzmann measured the thermal value of the electrolysis of 
soln. of lead salts when gas is developed. A. A. Noyes, and K. G. Falk gave 0-487 
for the transport number at 25°; while A. A. Noyes and E. H. Woodworth gave 
68-3 for the speed of migration ; H. F. Fernau, 66-1 ; and F. Kohlrausch, 61-10— 
6M5 at 18°. He also gave 0-0214 for the temp, coeff. C. L. von Ende found that 
disturbances were produced when mercury amalgam is used as an electrode owing 
to the formation of lead dioxide. M. le Blanc 37 found the decomposition voltage 
of N- Pb(NCt,) 2 to be 1*52 ; H. Jahn gave 1-96. Observations were also made by 
K. Elbs and J. Forssell, J. E. Root, H. W. Gillett, and W. D. Bancroft. G. Bod- 
liinder found for 

PbSOj Pb(OH) a PbS PbPj PbCIj, PbBr 2 Pbl, 

4-70 1-10 0-40 2-27 1 60 1-40 0-B6 

The electrodeposition of lead.—Metallic lead can be readily and quantitatively 
obtained by cathodic deposition from alkaline electrolytes containing phosphates, 
oxalates, cyanides, plum bates, etc., and this process is used in electro-analysis 38 ; 
but the drying of the lead without oxidation is considered so difficult that it is 
usual to take advantage of the fact that lead is deposited as lead dioxide on 
the anode during the electrolysis of acidulated soln. V. Kohlschutler and 
F. Ubersax studied the electro deposition of lead crystals from soln. of lead 
nitrate. II. Freundlich and J. Fischer examined the influence of a number of 
colloids on the quality of the lead deposited from soln. by electrolysis, as well as 
when precipitated by zinc. C. Marie and G. Lejeune found the energy required 
to liberate lead is increased when a colloid, like gelatin, is added to the soln. The 
colloid reduces the amount of metal deposited by a given current. The electrolysis 
of neutral soln. of lead nitrate was investigated by E. Becquerel 30 ; soln. of lead 
nitrate in acid or neutral soln., by F. Wohler, 40 C. Luckow, etc. ; lead chloride , 
byL. Glaser ; lead cyanide, by J. Haas, 41 lead acetate, by F. C. Mathers. 42 E. P. Clark, 
etc.; by A. G. Betts 43 ; in sulphuric acid soln., by F. Haber, 44 L. Glaser, etc.; 
in hydrochloric acid soln. by K. Elba, 46 E. P. Schoeh and I). J. Brown, etc.; in 
hydrohromic acid and hydriodic acid soln., by K. Elbs and It. Nubling; in fluorides , 
by F. Fischer and K. Thiele 46 ; in perchloric acid soln., by F. C. Mathers, 47 
H. Freundlich and J. Fischer, etc.; in hypophosphorous acid, and phosphorous acid 
soln., by K. Elba and F. W. Rixon 48 ; in phosphoric acid soln., by A. F. Linn, 49 

F. Fischer, etc.; in pyrophosphoric acid, by A. Brand 50 ; in fluoborates, by 

G. Mardus, 51 W. Blum and co-workers, etc.; in fluosilicates , by A. G. Betts, 62 

H. Senn, etc.; in fluotitanates, by G. Titschack; in chromic acid soln., by 
C. Luckow, 63 and M. le Blanc and E. Binclsehedler ; in formic acid soln., by 
R. Marc, 54 H. S. Warwick, etc.; in acetic acid soln., by W. Hartmann, 65 R. C. Snow¬ 
don, etc.; in lactic acid soln., by F. C. Mathers and B. W. Cockrum, 56 and E. Jordis ; 
in benzoic acid soln., and salicylic acid soln., by R. Marc 67 ; in soln. of organic 
sidphonates, by A. G. Betts, 68 G. Titschack, and F. Fischer and co-workers; in 
oxalic acid soln., by A. Riche, 59 A. Classen, etc.; and in boIu. of sodium hydroxide , 
by P. Schtitzenberger, 60 A. G. Betts, etc. 

The electrolysis of the fused lead halides furnishes a conductivity curve with 
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two breaks which, on the ionic theory, are interpreted to mean that the dissociation 
occurs in two Btages, PbX 2 ^PbX+X', and PbX‘^Pb"+X\ The subject has 
been investigated by R. Lorenz, 81 C. C. Garrard, etc. The electrolysis of non- 
aqueous soln, has not been extensively studied; L. Kahlenberg, 82 and 
A. W. Speransky and E. G. Goldberg worked with soln. of lead nitrate in pyridine; 
and H. Rohler, with soln. of lead chloride, or nitrate in for?namide. Electrolysis 
using a rotating anode was examined by A. Fischer and R. J. Boddaert, 83 

F. M. Perkin, etc.; and using an alternating current , by P. Vaillant, 64 E. Wilson, 
etc. The anodic behaviour of lead has been investigated by W. Lust, 86 E. Newbery, 
etc.; the cathodic behaviour of lead , by J. Tafel and co-workcrs, 66 etc.; the anodic 
behaviour of lead sulphide, by I. Bernfeld, 67 and P. P. Lebedeff ; the cathodic 
behaviour of lead sulphide , by I. Bernfeld, 88 H. Danneel, etc. ; and the anodic 
behaviour of lead dioxide, by A. Hollard, 00 H. J. S. Sand, S. Glasstone, etc. 

Accumulators.— In 1801, N. Gauthcrot 70 showed that the recently invented 
voltaic pile when at work seemed to develop a resisting or opposing force which 
tended to choke the flow of the electric current; and that if the current be Bent 
through a pair of plates dipping in a saline liquid, the latter give a transient current 
immediately after disconnection with the pile. J. W. Ritter also used this result 
to make what he called a secondary pile which when charged by a primary battery 
could give transitory currents of considerable intensity. In 1842, W. R. Grove 
made his gas cell (1. 16, 7) in which the hydrogen and oxygen liberated in separate 
tubes fitted with platinized electrodes by the action of the primary current can 
on a closed circuit re-form water and generate a small current reproducing the 
original conditions. The reactions in this cell have been closely investigated by 
K. Siegl. E. J. Wade said : “No storage cell presents the principle of reversibility 
in a more simple or striking form than does the gas-cell of W. R. Grove.” 
W. J. Sinsteden investigated the subject in 1B54. G. Plants placed rods of various 
metals in an acid and passed a current through the soln. ; on cutting the battery 
out of the circuit, he found momentary secondary currents were given by all the 
metals he tried, but that obtained with lead electrodes in dil. sulphuric acid, 
exceeded all others in duration and intensity. G. Plante developed this observa¬ 
tion and showed how cells could be constructed for “ storing electricity/’ Two 
coils of lead wire were dipped in dil. sulphuric acid ; and a current was sent through 
the liquid from one plate to the other. The metal at one pole became covered 
with lead dioxide, and hydrogen was given off at the other pole. The lead cell 
came to be variously called an accumulator, secondary cell, or storage cell. 

G. Plants cell was a little in advance of its time, but as soon as the evolution of 
the dynamo had advanced far enough to enable currents of high potential to be 
produced cheaply, the possibilities of the mysterious storage cells began to be 
recognized. The peroxide of G. Plante’s cell was prepared from the electrode 
itself. C. A. Faure patented a method of preparing the peroxide from lead oxides 
as salts mechanically applied at the surface of the electrode. The results were so 
good that numerous inventors were attracted, and many modifications of 
G. Plante’s and C. A. Faure’s cells were worked out and patented. Cells based 
on that of G, Plants are called formed cells ; those on that of C. A. Faure, pasted 
cells. Various forms of “ paste ” were described, and numerous forms of grids, 
lattices, etc., were devised for supporting the active material. Descriptions of the 
different types of cell, the design of cells, and working details will be found in 
books specially devoted to this subject. 

P. Schoop, Die SeJcundarelemente, Halle a. 8., 1895 ; H. W. Morse, Storage Batteries, 
Hew York, 1912 ; E. J. Wade, Secondary Batteries , their Theory , Construction , and Use, 
London, 1902 ; H. G. Brown, The Lead Storage Battery, London, 1922 ; D, Salomons, 
Complete Handbook on the Management of Accumulators, London, 1887 ; H. H. U. Cross, 
shl ^ 1are ond ^anagement of Ignition Accumulators , London, 1910; W. Bermbach, Die 
Akkumulatoren, ihre Theorie, Herstelhmg, Bchandlung, Verwmdung mil Bcrilckdichtigung 
aer neuerer Sammler, Leipzig, 1005 ; B. E. Jones, Electric Accumulators , London, 1911; 
V" I 57 ldon ' Storage Battery Engineering, New York, 1903 ; F. Dolezalok, Z>te Theorie 
bm Blcxaccumulators, Halle, 1901; L. Jumau, Accumulators Uectrigues, Paris, 1907. 
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G. Flanto recognized that the high e.m.f. of the cell is a result of the deoxidation 
of the lead dioxide at the anode, and the oxidation of lead at the cathode, but he 
wrongly assumed that the dioxide was reduced to metallic lead, and that the 
lead at the other electrode was oxidized nearly up to the dioxide state. He did 
not consider the chemical function of the sulphuric acid, although he knew that 
lead sulphate could be produced during the working of the cell. Later, it was 
assumed that the function of the acid was merely to make the electrolyte conducting, 
and that in charging the cell the hydrogen and oxygen wexe occluded at the 
respective electrodes, part of the oxygen forming lead dioxide. The working of 
the cell was considered to be analogous to the working of the ordinary gas-cell; 
and the large capacity of the accumulator was attributed to the enormous surface 
of the absorption of gases produced by the porous mass of reduced oxides. 

O. J. Lodge ascribed the activity of the negative electrode to occluded hydrogen, 
but at the positive pole the reduction of the dioxide to monoxide was noted. The 
union of the monoxide with the acid to form lead sulphate was considered as a 
secondary reaction which was considered to be an unmitigated evil. J. H. Glad¬ 
stone and A. Tribe showed that at the negative electrode only a mere trace of 
hydrogen is absorbed. This was confirmed by J. Shields. J. H. Gladstone and 
A. Tribe showed that in the regular discharge of the cell lead sulphate is the normal 
product; similarly at the peroxide plate, lead sulphate is normally formed at the 
expense of the sulphuric acid electrolyte. As a result lead sulphate is formed on 
both electrodes during the discharge. This, the so-called double sulphate theory , 
gave rise to some controversy since it seemed highly improbable that laTge quan¬ 
tities of non-conducting insoluble lead sulphate could be produced under normal 
conditions, especially when it is remembered that attempts to reduce lead sulphate 
by electrolysis in dil. sulphuric acid failed, and that it could be peroxidized only 
with some difficulty. E. Frankland obtained a number of basic sulphates, 
3PbS0 4 .2Pb(), and PbS0 4 .Pb0 2 , by the action of dil. sulphuric acid on litharge 
and red-lead respectively, and suggested that these may be formed during the 
discharge of the cell; but G. H. Robertson, and J. H. Gladstone and W. Ifibbert 
showed that these sulphates are probably only mixtures. Hence, E. Frankland *s 
results mean that lead sulphate is truly produced at both electrodes during the 
discharge of the cell, and that appreciable quantities neither of oxygen nor hydrogen 
are occluded by the electrodes during the charging of the cell. S. Schenck and 
S. Farbaky found that the change in the cone, of the sulphuric acid in a cell during 
the discharge was 3*6 gnus, when the double sulphate theory required 2-24 grins. 
A. Pfaff also discussed the changes in the cone, of the acid during the discharge 
of the cell. 

G. Plants noted that an unstable oxygenated compound—possibly l^drogen 
dioxide—is formed during the charging of the cell, and he knew that persulphuric 
acid is a direct product of the electrolysis of dil. sulphuric acid. J. H. Gladstone 
and A. Tribe detected persulphuric acid in the charged cell, and H. E. Armstrong 
and G. H. Robertson Baid that this acid probably plays an important r61e in the 
cell. The presence of persulphuric acid was also discussed by G. Dameus, and 

P. Schoop. M. Mugdan showed that the addition of persulphuric acid to the cell 
reduces its e.m.f. K. Elba and co-workers suggested that during the charging, 
lead persulphate is first formed, and that this breaks down into lead dioxide and 
sulphuric acid. W. Nernst showed that the decomposition of lead persulphate is 
an irreversible process, and since the reactions in the accumulator are reversible, 
F. Dolezalek maintained that this interpretation of the function of the persulphate 
cannot be correct. W. Esch regarded the hydrotrisulphatometaplumbic acid, 
HgPbfSOJg, as the intermediate compound. The double sulphate theory was 
accepted by E. N. Reynier, A. Crova and P. Garbe, H. Aron, A. Gerard, W. Kohl- 
rausch and C. Heim, F. Streintz, M. Mugdan, A. Jouve, etc. The double sulphate 
hypothesis thus takeB on the following form : 

If two corrugated lead plates be covered with a paste of litharge, PbO, and 
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dipped in a 20 per cent. eoln. of sulphuric acid, the litharge on the plates is con¬ 
verted into lead sulphate, PbSO^ If an electric current be passed through the 
cell, hydrogen is evolved at the cathode, and oxygen at the anode during the 
electrolysis of the sulphuric acid. The hydrogen at the cathode reduces the lead 
sulphate producing a grey film of “spongy ” metallic lead ; PbS0 4 +H 2 —■H 2 S0 4 +Pb; 
and at the anode, the oxygen transforms the lead sulphate directly into lead 
dioxide or maybe into lead persulphate: 2PbS0 4 + 2 H 2 S 04 + 0 2 —2Pb(S0 4 ) 2 
+2H 2 0 ; the persulphate is at once hydrolyzed into lead peroxide and sulphuric 
acid : Pb(S0 4 ) 2 +2Ii 2 0—Pb02+2H 2 SC) 4 , In cither case, a dark brown film of 
lead peroxide is formed on the lead plate. The current may then be stopped. If 
the terminals of the cell be then connected with a suitable resistance, a current at 
nearly two volts press, can be obtained, and this continues for about twelve hours. 
The cell is then said to be “ discharged.” The brown film of lead dioxide on the 
anode gradually disappears during the discharge of the cell, and a white film of 
lead sulphate takes its place. The reaction on the anode during the. discharge of 
the cell is rb() 2 +Pb-{ 2H 2 8Q 4 ==2PbS0 4 -| 2H 2 0. When the cell is being charged, 
the reaction can be represented by the same equation taken from right to left: 

2PbS0 4 + 2H,O^Pb + FbO, + 2H ,S0 4 

Charge—> ^-Discharge. 

As soon as the dioxide has disappeared, the electromotive force of the cell 
drops rapidly, although the voltage keeps remarkably constant as long as any 
dioxide remains on the plate. This is illustrated by 
the. curve, Pig. 14. The curve from B to C shows 
that the voltage remains nearly constant for ten to 
twelve hours while the cell is discharging ; the curve 
from C to I) represents the drop in voltage when the 
dioxide is almost all gone. The cell should be re¬ 
charged before it has reached this condition, otherwise 
the efficiency of the plates may be reduced. An ac¬ 
cumulator may thus be regarded as a cell with metallic 
lead plates, or with lead plates specially designed to 
hold as large an amount of litharge or lead oxide as 
possible. The plates dip in dil. sulphuric acid. When 
charged, the accumulator acts as if it were a primary' cell Pb0 2 | ITS0 4 aq. | Fb. 
To summarize, the changes at the electrodes during charge and discharge are: 

Charging. Bis ch a rg in g . 

Cathode FbS0 4 ->Fb Pb-»I’bS0 4 

Anode PbS0 4 -»Pb0 2 PbO a -»PbO->PbS0 4 

During the discharge, the surface of both plates becomes covered with a film of 
white lead sulphate, and hydrogen is evolved at the cathode : Pb+H 2 S0 4 
~PbS0 4 +H 2 . The hydrogen is partly absorbed by the lead which has not been 
converted into sulphate. The presence of the absorbed gas raises the electro¬ 
motive force of the cell during discharge until it is all consumed. This occupies 
but a few minutes ; during this time, the voltage is represented by the curve AB. 

The hypothesis just indicated can be translated into the language of the ionic 
hypothesis. In the charged cell, we have a liquid containing IP and SO” 4 ions, 
with lead and lead dioxide electrodes. When the cell is discharging, the IT ions 
travel towards the Pb0 2 plate and reduce the lead dioxide to lead monoxide : 
2H +Pb0 2 ^-H 2 0+Pb0; and this plate accordingly receives a positive charge, 
owing to the de-electrification of the IT ions. The SO" 4 ious simultaneously travel 
to the lead plates converting the lead at the surface of the plate into lead sulphate : 
SO" 4 -f Pb->PbS0 4 , and the plates are at the same time charged negatively. In 
consequence, a positive current of electricity travels from the “ peroxide ” plate 
to the “lead” plate outside the cell, and from the “lead ” to the “peroxide” 
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plate in the liquid. A secondary reaction between the sulphuric acid and the 
lead monoxide of the “ peroxide ” plate leads to the formation of lead sulphate, 
and consequently the consumption of the sulphuric acid in the liquid in the cell is 
relatively large during discharge. When the cell is to be re-charged, the “ per 
oxide ” plate is connected with the positive pole of the dynamo, and the “ lead ” 
plate with the negative pole of the dynamo. The H* ions of the cell travel to the 
negatively charged plate, an equivalent number of SO" 4 ions pass into the soln. 
and metallic lead remains on the plate. The effect is to reduce the lead sulphate 
back to metallic lead. The SO" 4 ions travel to the positively charged “ peroxide ” 
plate and form lead persulphate: 2S0'\+2FbSd 4 “'2Pb(S0 4 ) 2 . The lead per¬ 
sulphate is immediately hydrolyzed to lead peroxide as indicated above. Sulphuric 
acid is thus regenerated, and the cell is brought back to its original condition. 
According to M. le Blanc, the active ion in the charged cell is quadrivalent 
Pb' ", which dunng discharge changes to Pb” ; C. Liebenoif’s theory assumes 
that the active ion in the charged cell is PbO'V These two modifications of the 
ion theory have been discussed by E. Abel, F. Forster, W. Lob, etc. 

There is no fundamental difference in the principles of action between the lead 
accumulator and other combinations, only the chemical characters of lead and its 
compounds are peculiarly suited for the purpose to be achieved. Primary and 
secondary cells can both be regarded as machines for converting chemical into 
electrical energy. It will be observed that if elect roly ticallv prepared lead dioxide 
be packed about a core of lead, and put in dil. sulphuric acid along with a similar 
electrode, about which is packer] electrolytic spongy lead, the cell would be called 
a primary one although it possesses all the chief characteristics of a lead accumu¬ 
lator. Every secondary cell can thus be regarded as a primary cell, and every 
primary cell a potential secondary cell. In charging the lead accumulator, 
electrical energy is converted into chemical energy, and in discharging, as wi.lL 
primary cells generally, chemical energy is converted into electrical energy. The. 
energy changes in the cell have been discussed by A. Lotternioser and M. GrUlziuT, 
and I. M. Tscbeltzoff, and F. Dolezalek. The result of the calculation has been 
cited in support of the assumed theory of the reactions in the lead accumulator. 

The thermal values of the reactions, so far as are known, are 2(Pb,S0 4 ) =225,040 cals ,; 
2(Ii 2f O) = 136.720 cals. ; 2(H s ,S0 4 ) = 170,300 cals. ; 2(U. a ,K0 4f Aq.) = 215,000 oala. ; anil 
(Pb,b 3 ) = fi2,300 cals. This given 121,000 cals, for the thermal value of the reaction with 
undiluted sulphuric acid ; ami 85,300 cals, with very dil. acid. If the acid has a sp. gr. 
1-ltiO. corresponding with 2(H 2 ,S0 4 ,10ll 8 0)=211,870 cals., tho heat of the reaction is 
88,400 i-als. From Gibbs-Helmholtz’*! equation (1. 10, 8), the o.m.f., E, is given by 
E ---QjC -f- T(dE‘dT), where dE\dT represents the observed temp. eoefT. of tho reaction, 
namely 0*4x10 a ; at 17°, 2’ = 290° K. The heat of the reaction Q = 88,490 cals. 
s=88,4U0-r-0*24 joules; and C = 2 x 9(1,540 ; hence E=2 03 volts. This agrees closely 
with the observed values 1 -09-2-01 volts. 

While J, H. Gladstone and A. Tribe’s double sulphate theory assumes that the 
positive active material combines with as much sulphuric acid as tho negative 
material: Pb02+H 2 +HgS0 4 —PbS0 4 +2H 2 0, G. Darrieus maintained that it is 
merely reduced to tho monoxide: PbO^+Hg—PbO+HgO; 1). G. Fitzgerald, that 
it is reduced to the sesqui oxide: 2Pb0 2 +H 2 —Pb 2 0g+H 2 0; and S. Drzewiecky, 
and C. Fery assumed Pb 2 0 6 was formed: 

2Fb0 1 + Fb l S0 4 + H 1 0^Pb t 0 1 +H a S0 A + 2Pb 

Charge —> Discharge, 

C. Fery’s argument that the oxide on the plate is Pb 2 0 5 and that during the 
discharge this changes to Pb0 2 , and on the negati ve plate the active lead becomes 
Pb 2 S0 4 not PbS0 4 , is based on (i) the colour of the oxide on the one plate is 
.darker than Pb() 2 , and on the other plate is darker than PbS0 4 ; (ii) the active 
oxide in a stream of hydrogen becomes warm, gives off water, and forms ordinary 
lead dioxide; (iii) if the active polyoxide is used as one plate in all with dil. 
sulphuric acid and zinc, the e.m.f. is 24 volts, whereas with ordinary lead dioxide 
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0*7 volt is obtained—this statement does not agree with the observations of 
F. Streintfc—and (iv) the analyses correspond with Pb 2 0 B rather than with Pb0 2 . 
The analyses of the active materials are open to many Bonrces of error, and are 
not conclusive. 6. Crut supported C. Fury’s hypothesis. The work of D. A. Machines 
and co-workers, A. Pfaff, II. Cassel and F. Todt, W, Kohlrausch and C. Heim, shows 
that C. F6ry’s claims are not well-founded; and M. Knobel found that the acid 
consumption in the cell is in harmony with the double sulphate theory of 

J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe. The bulk of the evidence from the chemical charac¬ 
teristics of the compounds involved, and the electrical properties of the cell also 
favours the double sulphate theory. M. Hartcnheim found that the effect of 
radium is to decrease the internal resistance of the cell. 

A number of combinations other than the Pb-Pb0 2 cell have been proposed—e.gr. 
E. Thomson and E. J. Houston 71 (1879) proposed a reversible DanieU’s cell; H. Sutton 
(1881) proposed a Cu~H t 60 4 —I J bO s cell; E. Reynier (1883) proposed a Bomowhat 
similar arrangement; A. d’AraonvaJ (1879), J, Carpentier (1879), K. E. Buttoher (1882), 
and C. H. Cat heart (1882), Zn-H,S0 4 -PbO,; W. Main (1887-92), A. V. Meserole (1887), 

L. Epstein (1894), XI. Loitner (1895), and E. Julien (1885) proposed forms of the Zn—PbO t 
culls; A. E. Peyrussori (1887), C. E. Eeo (1897), and E. Commetin and K. Viau (1904), 
Cd-PbOj cells; F. do Lalande and Q. Chaperon (1881-4) used the Zn-KOH-CuO celi 
reversibly as an accumulator; E. Commetin, G. Bailhache, A. de Virloy and L. do Bousignac 
(1884), J B. Entz and VV. A. Phillips (1889-91), and 0. Desmazures (1888-7) proposed 
modifications of this cell; A. Dun and F. Xlajsslacher, and T. de Michalowsky (1899), 
Zn-NiO cell ; H. Aron (188G), the Zn-KOH-XlgO coll ; T. A. Edison (1900), Cd-CuO cell 
with an alkaline electrolyte ; and a Fe-NiO coll with an alkaline liquid. 

G. von Ilevesy and II. Lorenz 72 found the electrocapillary phenomenon with 
fused salts in the systems Pb : KC1; Pb : KI,KC1; and Pb : NaI,NaCl closely 
resembled that with mercury-sulphuric acid electrometer. W. Crookes noted the 
spluttering of lead cathodes in the discharge tube in attenuated air. W. B. Not¬ 
tingham studied the characteristic curves of the normal lead arc. F. Fischer 
and co-workers noted the disintegration of lead in liquid argon; and studied the 
volatilization of lead from cathodes in various attenuated gases ; V. Kohlschiitter 
and co-workers also made observations on this subject. For the spluttering of lead 
in the arc discharge under liquids, vide colloidal metals. G. A. llelmsalech investi¬ 
gated the electric discharge from lead electrodes ; F. \V. Aston, the effect of 
the lead cathode on the width of Crookes’ dark space (4. 25, 4) ; and E. Eurnpf, 
the polarization which occurs with lead cathodes in vacuum tubes with air 
and hydrogen. J. Lavaux, and J. Lifschitz observed no luminous phenomena— 
volta-luminescence —with lead anodes such as are shown by bismuth, and some 
other metals. G. Hoffmann found that two lead plates separated a distance 
of the order 400^ produce a current with a critical field strength of 2*2x10® 
volts per cm. 

According to M. Faraday, 73 lead is diamagnetic. K. Honda found that lead 
which has crystallized from the metallic state has a magnetic susceptibility ten times 
greater than hammered or drawn lead. M. Loutschinsky gave for the magnetic 
susceptibility of crystalline lead —2*4x10“® mass units, and of hammered lead, 
-^0-2 x 10“° mass units. Hence, the magnetic susceptibility of the normal crystal¬ 
line metal is ten times higher than when it has been hammered, rolled, or drawn. 

K. Honda gave -0-12 X10“* mass units between 18° and 330°, and —008X10-® 
mass units between 330° and 600“. There is therefore not much change, and 

M. Owen observed very little change between —170° and 327°. J. Konigsberger 
found —1*4x10“"® vol. units for the magnetic susceptibility; and L. Lombardi, 
—0-84x10*-®. G. Borelius applied the electron theory to explain the magnetic 
properties of lead. W. Voigt and S. Kinoshita, and S. Meyer examined the 
magnetic properties of a number of lead compounds; and S. Meyer gave 
■“0 025x10“® for the atomic magnetism ; and P. Pascal gave —295-0 xl0“ 7 for 
lead in aliphatic organometallic compounds, and -|-66'0xl0“ 7 in aromatic organo- 
metallic compounds; and — 45-BxlO“® lor ordinary lead. The magnetic moment 
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of lead was studied by W. Gerlach and A. C. Cilliers, E. H. Williams observed 
that compounds with an odd mol. number are paramagnetic, and those with an 
even mol. number, diamagnetic. 
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§ 5. The Chemical Properties of Lead 

The. chemical properties of lead present some strange and peculiar contrasts 
which at first sight seem inconsistent. For example, the metal resists the action of 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids much better than iron, zinc, or tin, and yet- it is 
readily attacked by weak organic acids ; it is slowly dissolved even by water, and is 
very susceptible to corrosion by the action of moist air. O. Sackur 1 has compared 
the chemical properties of lead and tin. The position of load in the electrochemical 
series is close to that of tin, and not far from that of hydrogen, both metals being 
slightly more electropositive than hydrogen. Consequently, lead will have little 
tendency to displace hydrogen from aq. soln. of the acids, even when this tendency 
is not interfered with by the insolubility of the products of the reaction. Thus, 
lead has a greater soln. press, than tin, but it dissolves in hydrochloric acid less 
readily than tin. The greater soln. press, of lead in comparison with that of tin 
is partly explained by the feeble ionization of the stannous salts, and the strpnger 
basic properties of. lead oxide as exemplified by the stability of its oxysalts. 
Owing to the low tendency exerted by lead to displace hydrogen from the acids, 
its ready dissolution by the feebler acids, say acetic acid, is attributed to the 
accelerating influence of atm. oxygen. Tin is not so readily oxidized as lead, and 
hence it is not attacked by, say, acetic acid. The difference in the action of aerated 
water on the two metals is attributed to the same cause—the strong basic properties 
of lead. 

B. Hodgson 2 referred to the absorption of gas by lead electrodes in vacuum 
tubes; and M. Guichard found that after lead had been heated for 11 hrs. at 
"50° and 8 hrs. at 550 D under reduced press., it still evolved gas at the rate of 
0*1 c.c. per 100 grms. per hour. G. Neumann and F. Strcintz said that fused lead 
absorbed 0*11-0*15 vol. of hydrogen, and P. Schoop, E. Ilumpf, and S. Drzewiecky 
also said that lead absorbs hydrogen. On the other hand, E. Frankland, M. Cantor, 
VOL. VTI. 2 O 
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G. Meyer, A. M. Scott, W. Stahl, and J. H. Gladstone and A. Tribe were quite 
unable to detect any absorption of hydrogen either by molten lead, or by lead 
made the negative electrode in the electrolysis of dil. sulphuric acid. J. Shields 
confirmed these results, and showed that G. Neumann and F. Streintz’s report 
was due to a mal-observation; if any gas is absorbed it is purely a surface effect 
and plays no essential part in the working of the lead accumulator. M. Guichard 
said that the hydrogen absorbed by lead is only slowly expelled by heat, 
F. H. Newman, and A. Sieverts also included lead among the metals which do not 
dissolve hydrogen—the former worked with lead electrodes in a discharge tube. 

H. G. Deming and B. C. Hendrichs found hydrogen diffuses through lead at 265° 
at the rate of 0*001 mgrm. per hour per sq. cm. per mm. thickness. N. S. Kurna- 
koff and N, J. Stcpanoff inferred that lead may form a hydride of the type : PbH 2 , 
viz. PbH 4 ; S. Drzewiecky assumed that Pb 2 H 2 exists. D. P. Smith, and 
F. Paneth considered that the position of lead in the periodic table is not incom¬ 
patible with the existence of a hydride. E. Newbery found that an unstable lead 
hydride —or overvoltage compound—is formed when hydrogen is liberated at a lead 
electrode. F. Panetli and 0. Norring activated magnesium powder with thorium-B 
and thorium-C in a desiccator for half an hour, and dissolved the product in 
0* 1-0-2A 7 -HC1, The resulting gases were carried in a stream of hydrogen through 
a cotton-wool filter to a heated Marsh tube. The radioactivity of the metallic 
deposit, consisting chiefly of thorium-C (bismuth), was then examined. For the 
first few hours its behaviour was indistinguishable from that of thorium-C, but 
after 24 hrs., by which time the thorium-C should have disappeared, a notable 
activity remained, the rate of disappearance of which corresponded with that of 
thorium-B (lead). The “ yield ” of lead obtained, however, was only about one- 
hundredth that of the bismuth. The lead hydride appeared to be stopped or 
decomposed more readily by a thick cot ton-wool filter than bismuth hydride. 
Attempts to prepare the hydride by the action of acids on ordinary lead-magnesium 
alloys were unsuccessful, and so were numerous attempts by electric methods— 
for example, induction sparks or an arc in an atmosphere of hydrogen. Success 
was eventually attained by a combined electrolysis-spark process. Using dil. 
sulphuric acid as electrolyte and a lead-glycerol cement cathode, with an e.m.f. 
of 220 volts, the apparatus was so arranged that intermittent sparking at high 
frequency occurred between the cathode and the electrolyte. The cathode gases 
were passed to a condensing tube immersed in liquid air where any lead-dust was 
deposited, whilst the hydride was liquefied. On allowing the temp, to rise, the 
hydride was again vaporized and passed through a cotton-wool filter to a heated 
Marsh tube, where it was decomposed and load deposited. The deposit had a 
dull grey colour, and was close to the flame, but not so close as a tin deposit. The 
lead was identified by a number of chemical tests which distinguished it from 
arsenic, antimony, tin, tellurium, or bismuth. A number of modifications of the 
experiment indicated that the hydrogen required for the formation of the hydride 
is not derived from the electrolysis of the electrolyte, but probably through the 
action of the spark, positive h) 7 drogen ions combining directly with negative lead 
ions. F. Paneth and E. Rabinovitsch calculate the b.p. of lead hydride to be 
—13°; the composition corresponds with lead tetrahydride, PbH 4 , E. J. Weeks 
prepared lead dihydride, Pb 2 H 2 , as a grey powder, by the action of aluminium 
foil on a Boln. of an alkali pluuibite. It does not form the tetrahydride when 
heated in the absence of air, but if heated in hydrogen, it is probably reduced to 
the tetrahydride : Pb 2 H 2 +3H2=2PbH4. The dihydride oxidizes rapidly in air; 
it is vigorously attacked by fused potassium nitrate under conditions where finely 
divided lead is only slowly attacked. 

A. Sieverts and W. Kruinbhaar observed no sign of the dissolution of nitrogen 
in lead at 600 °. F. H. Newman found that nitrogen is not absorbed by lead 
electrodes in the electric discharge. F. Fischer and G. Iliovici observed no sign 
of the combination of lead with argon when the arc or spark discharge between 
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load electrodes is passed beneath liquid argon. G. Lunge and E. Schmid 3 
found that lead usually contains but a minute trace of oxygen—about 
0-0025 per cent.—but when the lead is contaminated with from 0-01 to 1 per 
cent, of copper, the quantity of oxygen iB much increased. W. Stahl showed 
that the dissociation of lead oxide occurs over 2075°, and the oxygen absorbed by 
lead is probably chemically combined. Lead reduced from the tartrate at as low 
a temp, as possible was found by W. van Rijn to be pyrophoric ; and G. C. Winkel- 
blcch found that lead reduced by hydrogen from gently heated lead oxide remains 
unaltered in air at ordinary temp., but takes fire when heated, burning with a 
feeble glow and forming lead oxide. P. A. von Bonsdorff showed that dried lead 
and oxygen or air sufier no change at ordinary temp., but if moisture be present, 
the metal becomes tarnished owing to the formation of a surface film of oxide; 
in ail atm. sat. witli moisture, this oxidation takes place in a few days, and the bright 
surface of the metal acquires in succession all the colours of the rainbow before 
it becomes dull grey. The action is hastened by a gentle heat. G. Tammann and 
co-workers estimated that it would take 90 years to produce a visible film on polished 
lead in an atm. of dry air at 15°. W. Muller considered that pure oxygen has a 
smaller affinity for lead than atm. air. B. Lambert and H. E. Cullis showed that 
lead distilled in vacuo, and kept for some months, can be exposed to ordinary air 
for many days without any appreciable diminution of its brilliant metallic lustre, 
but more prolonged exposure causes the gradual formation of a surface-film of a dark- 
coloured oxide. When lead near its m.p. is kept exposed to air, its surface becomes 
covered with a grey powder which J. J. Berzelius supposed to be a suboxide, 
l'bX); at its m.p., the lead forms the yellow oxide, PbO, and afterwards gradually 
passes into the red oxide, Pb 9 0 4 . J. Percy added that “ the surface of the metal 
aft er fusion becomes beautifully iridescent, and the superficial film thus coloured 
may be removed and permanently preserved.” The atm. corrosion is facilitated 
by the presence of carbon dioxide. G. Jung studied the optical properties 
of tarnish films. 0. L. Bloxam has said that “ iu breach-loading cartridges 
where, grease is employed as a lubricator, the bullets have sometimes become 
partly converted into white-lead, and thus increased so much in bulk as to 
burst open the copper case of the cartridges and render them useless.” If the 
grey film be skimmed from molten lead so that the clean surface is continually 
renewed, the metal is ultimately all converted into lead-ash , a yellowish-grey 
mixture of lead and its oxide. At a bright red heat, the oxidation of the metal 
is rapid, and, at that temp., the. resulting oxide is molten. At a still higher temp, 
the lead volatilizes and burns with a white light, forming flocculent lead oxide called 
flores plumbi, or flowers of lead. Oxygen, according to W. Manchot, shows a slight 
action on lead at 132° in 5 mins. ; the action ia more pronounced at 18(t'-197°; 
and at 227°, the action is very marked. N. B. Pilling and R. E. Bed worth found 
that at 300°, the oxidation of lead proceeds with comparative rapidity in air, form¬ 
ing a reddish-brown oxide, smooth and adherent to the metal. The quantity 
of oxygen, IT, forming the oxide in the time, l, is given by R’ 2 =A:f, where k is the 
constant of proportion. 

C. Eugler and W. Wild found that the mist which is produced when ozone 
acts on clear filings of moist lead is lead oxide. W. Manchot found that in an atm. 
containing one per cent, ozone there is the faintest sign of reaction at 100°, one 
minute’s exposure at 132° produces a golden yellow film, and in 5 mins, a steel- 
blue film ; as the temp, rises further the action becomes faster ; at 180°, the steel- 
blue film appears in J min.; at 197°, in 5 secs.; and at 227°, immediately. 
Lead which has been rendered passive by immersion in nitric acid, and well washed, 
reacts with ozone, producing iu 10 secs, a golden-yellow colour. 

The atmospheric oxidation is complicated by the presence of water ; as just 
indicated, if moisture be absent, neither oxygen nor air attack lead. W. G. Whit¬ 
man and R. P. Russell studied the effect of dissolved oxygen on the rate of attack 
of lead by acids. F. Clowes said that in an atm. of hydrogen or in vacuo, air-free 
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water dissolved 0*3 part of lead per million; F. 0. Calvert and R. Johnson said 
that 200 litres of air-free distilled water dissolved 1-529 grmB. of lead per Bq. metre 
In 8 weeks ; H. Heap, J. I. Pierre, and W. C. Parsons observed very little action. 
A. Traube-Mengarini and A. Scala said that lead yields a colloidal soln. of the 
metal when treated with distilled water free from oxygen and in vacuo : the 
particles show the Brownian movement. According to C. D. Bengough and 
J. M. Stuart, the surface attack of lead by water produces a film of the colloidal gol 
lead hydroxide, but this film soon crystallizes, and no longer protects the metal from 
further attack. In contact with oxygen from the air the colloidally dissolved metal 
is rapidly transformed into the colloidal hydrated oxide, the particles of which 
slowly aggregate to form crystals of various forms. Electrolytes, above a cone, 
characteristic for each, prevent the corrosion of lead; below this cone, corrosion 
continues, but the colloid is coagulated and deposited on the surface of the metal. 
It is considered that the colloidal state is an ionized combination of a colloid with 
water. On the other hand, if the water be thoroughly purified and free from dis¬ 
solved gases, and the lead be thoroughly purified, and confined in quartz vessels, 
it is probable that there will be no reaction with the metal, for B. Lambert and 
H. E. Cullis, W. R. Nichols, W. van Rijn, R. Phillips, E. N. Horsford, C. Sfcalmann, 
P. Yorke, U. Antony and T. Benelli, G. Wolffhugel, and M. Muller were unable to 
detect any reaction between lead and air-free water at ordinary temp. J. C. Thresh 
also found that water alone has no action on lead. 

L. B. G. de Morveau, A. Baum6, N. C. de Milly, M. Luzuriaga, and M. Delaville 
observed that when in contact with lead, water acquires un aspect, laiteux ; and 
P. A. von Bonsdorff, and G. Wetzlar showed that in the presence of air freed from 
carbon dioxide lead is attacked by water, forming white flakes of lead hydroxide, 
and the water becomes sat. with that compound. Confirmatory observations 
have been reported by A. Scala, J. C. Thresh, W. R. Nichols, and H. Heap. 0. Bauer 
and E. Wetzel showed that the attack on lead by distilled-water in air is less than 
by rain-water ; and, according to li. Christison, the attack by distilled-water alone 
is greater than when salts are present in soln. ; and L. B. G. de Morveau, and 

M. E. Chevreul, greater than hard-water. J. F. Liverseege and A. W. Knapp found 
that exposure to light increases the action of water on lead; and that the nearer 
the lead is to the surface of the water, the greater the corrosion ; that the differences 
in the corrosive action of different waters are not due to the difference in the con¬ 
tained oxygen, but in opposition to E. Reichardt, the volume of oxygen in soln. 
limits the amount of lead eroded, if no more oxygen be admitted ; and that- in 
closed tubes the amount of lead eroded only corresponds to the maximum amount 
of plumbous oxide or salt that could be produced by the oxygen present (thus 
7-8 c.c. per litre of oxygen give 14 parts of plumbous lead per 100,000). 

N. W. Fischer found that if a platinum wire be wound about the lead, the oxidat ion 
by air and water is accelerated. P. Yorke found that a clean iron nail 
driven through the lead plate produces a quicker attack, and the nail does not rust 
in the vicinity of the lead. M. Pettenkofer said that lead soldered with tin is less 
rapidly attacked than before, while F. J. Otto, and A. Smith said it is more quickly 
attacked. L. Besnou, G, Wolffhiigel, and F. E. Wynne noted the rapid attack 
on tinned lead tubes. F. Malmejac showed that lead strips in the mineral water 
of StStif lost 0-20 grm. in 20 days under conditions where a similar strip wrapped 
with iron wire lost 0-04 grm., and with copper wire 0-10 grm. A. Scala found that 
the solubility of lead in water is not hastened by alloying the metal with tin, or 
using Pb-Zn, Pb-Sn, Pb-C, or Pb-Cu couples. P. Carles observed that the presence 
of foreign metals may hasten the corrosion by forming sacrificial couples (1. 16, 3). 

• B. Lambert and H. E. Cullis showed that the corrosion of lead proceeds very 
quickly even when the metal, the oxygen, and water are of the highest attain¬ 
able degree of purity ; if the lead he kept a long time in vacuo before it is exposed 
to the oxygen, the rate of corrosion is enormously decreased. M. Berthelot found 
the corrosion is accelerated in the presence of acids. 0. F. Schonbein raised the 
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question: Does all the oxygen concerned in the corrosion of the metal actually 
unite with the metal ? and returned the answer : No ! He called that part of 
the oxygen which unites with the metal the hound oxygen , and the other part which 
he found to produce hydrogen dioxide, he called active oxygen. The oxygen is 
said to he activated during the oxidation. C. Engler called the substance under¬ 
going oxidation the auto-oxidizer , and the substance which simultaneously 
unites with the active oxygen, the acceptor. C. F. Schonbein showed that just 
so much oxygen is rendered active or consumed in the formation of hydrogen 
dioxide as is consumed by the oxidizing metal. An exact proof is not always 
possible because some hydrogen dioxide may be due to a secondary reaction, 

A grain of lead was mixed with 200 grins, of mercury, and shaken with 300 c.c, of 
standardised sulphuric acid (I : 55) in the presence of oxygon. The lead sulphate which 
formed was filtered off, and the amount of sulphate still remaining was determined by the 
titration of an aliquot part of tho filtrate. The reactions were presunmblv Pb(auto- 
pxidi7.er)H-H s O(acceptor) + 0 1 *l , bO+H l 0 1 ; and then Pb0+H 2 S0 4 =H 2 0+PbS0 4 . 
The amount of bound oxygen consumed in the primary formation of lead monoxide was 
then computed. The amount of active oxygon was obtained by titrating an aliquot portion 
of tho soln. with standard potassium permanganate soln. It was found that the ratio 
bound oxygen : active oxygen —-1 -46 : 1-39. This in in agreement with CJ. I'\ SchBnbein's 
hypothesis. 


M. Traube confirmed these results. W. Merckens said that the tendency of 
metals to form hydrogen dioxide in moist air is smaller the higher the metal stands 
in Volta’s electrochemical scries—Mg, Al, Zn, Cd, Ni, and Co. C. F. Schonbein 
considered that the mercury acted by amalgamating with the lead, and by keeping 
it in a clean finely divided condition for the attack by water and oxygen. Lead 
alone gives less hydrogen dioxide than lead amalgam. M. Traube represented the 
reaction: 


Pb+0< 



O 

6 


= PbO 


+ 


H—0 

h-6 


followed by Pb0+H 2 0—Pb(OH) 2 . C. F. Schonbein assumed that the oxygen 
itself is compounded of a negatively and a positively charged atom. The former 
united with water producing hydrogen dioxide, and the latter united with lead 
to produce lead monoxide. Various modifications of these hypotheses have been 
discussed by J. W. Mellor. 

In the hydrogen dioxide theory of corrosion advocated by W. It. Dunstan and 
co-workers it is assumed that the formation of hydrogen dioxide is directly concerned 
in the wet oxidation of the metals : Pb+HoO+C^—PbO-f-HgOg ; and PbO+H z O 
—Pb(OH) a> and Ph+H 2 0 2 =Pb(H0)2. An opposing hypothesis assumes that 
the hydrogen dioxide is a secondary product of the reaction formed by the action 
of ordinary molecular oxygen on nascent hydrogen, after, and not during, the 
actual corrosion. The hydrogen dioxide can convert tho lead hydroxide pro¬ 
duced by the reaction into a higher Btage of oxidation; and B. Lambert 
and H. E. Cullis found that if the oxidation is allowed to proceed for many months, 
lead dioxide, and possibly the sesquioxide and tritatetraoxide are formed. 
J. W. Shipley also attributed the formation of the higher oxides of lead to the 
hydrogen dioxide produced as just indicated. 

In the electrolytic theory of corrosion , advocated by W. R. Whitney, 
J. W. Shipley, and B. Lambert and H. E. Cullis, it is assumed that the pure metal 
is not homogeneous, for it contains at least two allotropic forms. The resulting 
differences in the physical character produce electrolytic action between the different 
parts of the metal. The resulting film of hydrogen protects the metal from further 
attack by offering an enormous resistance to the passage of the current. If oxygen 
is present, the fil™ of hydrogen is oxidized, the polarization is destroyed, and water 
and hydrogen dioxide are produced. The theory can also be expressed in the 
language of the ionic hypothesis. L. A. Stenger believed that the varying oonc. 
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of the salt soln. in contact with the lead produced concentration-cells which caused 
electrolytic action. H. S. Rawdon referred the “ perishing ” of the metal to the 
electrolytic dissolution of its intergranular impurities with the resulting isolation 
of the crystallites. A. Scala found that the solubility of lead in distilled water is 
not appreciably affected by connecting the lead with zinc, tin, or copper. 

According to H. V. Regnault, 4 lead at a white heat is decomposed by water- 
vapour forming lead oxide: Pb+HoCMPbO-f-H 2 , but, according to P. A. von Bons- 
dorff, the decomposition does not occur at a red heat. Lead monoxide is reduced 
by hydrogen, so that the reaction, as symbolized, is reversible. A. S. Taylor, 

G. Wolffhiigcl, and J. C. Lermer observed that steam attacks lead, and particularly 
so in the presence of air and carbon dioxide. The last-named found that by alloying 
the lead with increasing proportions of tin, the corrosion becomes less and loss. 
According to F. Stolba, boiling water decomposes lead with the evolution of 
hydrogen, and the formation of soln. of lead hydroxide with an alkaline reaction. 
J. Percy reported that if the boiling water be quite free from atm. air, it has no 
action on lead ; but if air has access to the boiling water, or if the water lias not 
been do-aerated, the lead is attacked and the metal can be detected in the water. 
An alloy of lead with 2 per cent, of antimony was not attacked by boiling water 
deprived of air, and even if air had access the action was very slow. Neither an alloy 
of lead with 5 per cent, of zinc nor one with 5 per cent, of zinc and 5 per cent, of 
antimony was attacked by boiling water freed from air. S. Zinbcrg found that the 
addition of a trace of copper to lead causes a turbidity in water in contact with the 
lead, while adding less than 0-25 per cent, of lead to brass or bronze makes it cor¬ 
rodible by water. Adding tin to lead makes it less corrodible by water. The 
opposite effect is explained by the potential of tin in the lead-tin alloys, which 
being higher than that of lead, prevents the formation o[ hydrated lead oxide, 
whilst the potential of copper being lower than that of lead cannot protect the lead 
from the action of water. 

At the beginning of our era, Pliny, in his Historici naluralis (31, 19), mentioned 
the corrosive action of natural waters on metals ; and he also referred to the use 
of lead in making pipes. Near the beginning of our era, T. Yarro, in bis Rerum 
ruslicarum , stated that lead conduits were used in Rome to distribute the water 
from the Appian Way; and although Vitruvius in his De architcctura mentioned 
the danger attending the use of lead pipes for the water supply of Rome, it was only 
during the Middle Ages that the corrosive action of water on lead began to attract 
serious attention, and systematic observations were inaugurated near the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Since that time, the action of atmospheric agents— 
water, carbon dioxide, and oxygen—and of natural waters containing the two gases 
in soln. has attracted numerous investigators chiefly on account of the extensive use 
of lead-piping for leading water-supplies into houses ; and of sheet-lead for lining 
cisterns for storing water. The subject is of particular importance in view of the 
toxic properties of water contaminated with lead compounds in soln. As indicated 
above, the dissolution of lead by water is largely conditioned by the presence of 
oxygen or air. This has been demonstrated by the observations & of A. J. Balanl, 

L. Besnou, A. Bobierre, P. A. von Bonsdorff, F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson, 
R. Ohristison, A. Faiszt, M. J. Fordos, P. FortneT, E. N. Horsford, R. Kersting, 

H. Klut, B. Lambert and H. E. Cullis, M. Muller, M. Pettenkofer, R. Phillips, 

M. Pleissner, J. Rodenburg, S. Ruzicka, J. Smith, G. Wetzlar, G- Wolffhiigcl, and 
P. Yorke. Owing to the action of potable water on lead, it is often recommended 
that the water which has been standing in the pipes overnight should be run off 
in the morning. 

Increasing the proportion of oxygen dissolved in the water was found by T. Paid 
and co-workers to hasten the corrosion of lead. The soln. is sat. with lead oxide 
or hydroxide which is formed when it contains 110 mgrms. PbO per litre. F. Clowes 
found that by passing oxygen into 100 grms. of distilled water, 0*013 grin, of lead 
dissolved in 24 hrs., 0*023 in 48 hrs., and 0*029 in 72 hrs. The speed of corrosion 
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was diminished in the presence of carbon dioxide, sulphuric acid, carbonates, 
sulphates, or lime-water. P. F. Frankland found that water containing 
oxygen is less active when the water is compressed, while the activity of water 
containing carbon dioxide is not materially affected by increasing the press. 
J. H. Marais said that water saturated with carbon dioxide will dissolve (H)12 
grm. of lead per litre. 

F. Clowes found that water containing carbonic acid alone corrodes lead far 
more Blowly than water with oxygen in soln.; thus, under similar conditions, as 
in the experiments with oxygen alone, he found 0-005 grm. of lead was dissolved 
in 24 hrs., 0-008 grm. in 48 hrs., and 0-017 grm. in 72 hrs. Observations were 
also made by M. M. P. Muir, J. Milne, S. Ruzicka, J. Rodenburg, and C. Umney. 

L. Bourgeois found the crystalline deposit sometimes formed has the compo¬ 
sition 3 PbO. 2 CO 2 .HoO. According to J. F. Livcrseege and A. W. Knapp (ex¬ 
pressing the alkalinity of water as parts of CaC0 3 per 100,000 parts of water, 
and the erosion in terms of parts of lead per 100,000 parts of water dissolved 
when \ sq. in. of lead is immersed in 10 c.c. of ^ 
the liquid per day), for waters of low alkalinity ^ ^ 

( 0 - 4 ) the increase of carbon dioxide produces little 3 IQ 
effect until as much as 1 per cent, is present (Fig. ^ $ 

15), so that in all probability with our ordinary ^ 
treated and untreated waters carbon dioxide is ' w 
not an important factor in erosion. From 1 to 2 

per cent, of carbon dioxide causes a sudden change, $ ~ 0 y 2 3 4 

for this quantity is sufficient to prevent “ erosion ” ^ C0 2 per cent, by volume 

and to cause plumbo-solvency,” i.e,, the lead 

precipitate ceases to appear, lead hydrocarbonate Fl }\. Carbon 

1 » 111 / s i 1 * • a . Lb 0x1110 on L'tio L orroBioii Oi 

being soluble. Carbon dioxide is not necessary Lead. 

for tlie corrosion, for lead is attacked in the absence 

of free carbon dioxide. E. Gudeman showed how carbonated water will attack 
the solder used in sealing fruits, etc., in tins. 

The effect of the dissociation or ionization of the carbonic acid in soln. was 
worked out by T. Paul and co-workers, on the basis of J. Walker and W. Cormack's 
and G. Bodlandera results : [H^HCOa'l-ft^H.COa], and [H-][CO" 3 ]=t 2 [HCO'], 
where ft--3-04 X 1C)— 7 , and ft 2 =:l-3xl0'" 11 . Assuming the lead carbonate is present 
as a solid phase, and that the lead carbonate in soln. ionizes PbC0 3 ^Pb‘*+C0 3 # ', 
it follows that [Pb ^[CCV 3 ] —ft; and from these equations, [Pb"]=(ftftj[H 2 C0 3 ]j 
/(K 2 [IIC 0 ' a )]; meaning that the concentration of the lead ions in soln. is directly 
proportional to the cone, of the free carbonic acid, and inversely proportional to 
the square of the cone, of the hydrocarbonate ions. M. M. P. Miut found that by 
increasing the press, of the dissolved carbon dioxide up to 6 atm. the solvent 
action of water on lead was increased. The joint action of air and carbon dioxide 
has been investigated by R. Christison, T. Graham and co-workers, L. B. G. de 
Morveau, M. Muller, M. M. P. Muir, T. Paul and co-workers, E. Reichardt, 

M. Traube-Mengarini and A. Scala, R. Wagner, G. Wblffhugcl, P. Yorke, etc. 
F. Clowes noted that the rate of corrosion is retarded by the presence of carbonic 
acid, thus, under the same conditions as in the previously described experiments 
but in the presence of 8 vols. of oxygen to one vol. of carbon dioxide, 0-015 grm. 
of lead was dissolved in 24 hrs., and 0-018 grm. in 48 hrs. T. Graham and co¬ 
workers showed that while small proportions of carbon dioxide in w T ater decreased 
its corrosive action, larger proportions increased the effect. P. F. Frankland, and 
A. Wagner thus found that carbon dioxide is more active than oxygen in accelerating 
the corrosion of lead by water. H. Heap, and F. CloweB showed that the oxygen 
first attacks the lead, 2Pb+0 2 =2FbO; the oxide is hydrated Pb0-fH 2 0 
=Pb(OH) 2 ; and the hydroxide is attacked by the carbonic acid, 2Pb(0H) 2 +C0 2 
-~H 2 0+C0 3 (Pb.0H) 2 , and Pb(0H) 2 +C0 2 =PbC0 3 +H 2 0 ; and the lead carbonate 
passes into the hydrocarbonate, PbC0 3 +C0 2 +H 2 0^Fb(HC0 8 ) 2 . H. Heap 
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found that the corrosive action of natural water increased with rise of temp, up 
to 100°, while with distilled water, the activity increased from 5° to 60°, and 
thereafter decreased as the temp, rose from 50° to 100°. 

A. Barille found that the action of Seltzer water on the syphon of the metal 
container—an alloy of lead and tin or antimony—for 6 months dissolved the 
cq. of 0 0905 grm. of lead sulphate, and 0-0381 grm. of stannic acid per litre ; and 
that the alloys were more readily attacked than the individual metals. J. Attfield, 
G. Brownen, A. Chevallier, J. M. Cyrnos, A. Gautier, J. Steiner, W. Thomson, and 
A. F. Wilson have discussed the solvent action of soda-water, and other mineral- 
waters on lead, and plumbiferous alloys. C. H. Crowe, and H. F. Whittaker 
discussed the general subject of the corrosion of lead. 

If clean strips of lead are immersed in distilled-water and ordinary tap-water 
contained in stoppered bottles, and allowed to stand for some months, the distillcd- 
water will contain basic lead carbonate in suspension while the tap-water will be 
clear. In the latter cast*., the action has been stopped by the formation of a 
coherent, protective crust of salt on the metal. The phosphates, carbonates, and 
hydrocarbonates in water are the most efficacious, and the sulphates and chlorides 
are also good. One part of calcium liydrocarbonate in 50,000 parts of water affords 
a protective coating ; so does lime when present in amounts below 1 : 10,000; if 
more than this amount of lime is present, the lead is attacked. Owing to the 
solvent action of the water supply on lead pipes in some towns in Lancashire anil 
Yorkshire lead poisoning was prevalent for a considerable period before its real 
nature was recognized, and the cause discovered. Lead, being a cumulative 
poison, may produce serious results if regularly taken in very minute quantities 
over long periods of time. The softest and purest water and peaty waters often 
act most readily on lead, so that load has always been considered a more or less 
dangerous metal in connection with the supply of potable water. These waters 
are treated with limestone to make them safe. The subject has therefore attracted 
a great deal of attention. The results of the various observations show that water 
of a moderate degree of temporary and permanent hardness, and containing but 
little dissolved nitrates and inappreciable quantities of ammonium salts, may be 
safely conveyed in lead pipes. L. Greenburg traced the lead in some cistern-water 
to the flashing on the roofs of buildings which collected the rain-water. 

Observations on the Bolvent action of rain and other natural waters on lead have linen 
made by A. H. Allen, U. Antony and T. Beneili, A. J. B&lard, H. Bamberger, O. Bauer 
and E, Wetzel, E. do Beaumont, E. Belgrand, A. Bellocq, M. Bortholot, L. Ueanou, 
C. H. Bissori£, A. Bobierre, C. Bouillaud, A. C. Brown, F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson, 

V. Carles, M, Champouillon, M. E. Chovreul, H. W. Clark, F. Clowos, J. B. A. Duimus 
G. FlOgel, M. J. Fordoa, F. Fischer, P. F. Franldand, R. II. Gaines, J. H. Garrett, H. Heap, 
E. N. Horsford, A. C. Houston, W. P. Jorisson, W. Kaiser, H. Klut, G. Kuhnonumn. 
C. G. de Laval, J. H. Marais, M. Mayen9on and M. Bergeret, H. ModJock, M. Midler, 

W. R. Nichols, J. Rodonburg, V. Schmidt, C. Schncidrsr, P. Schweitzer, J. C. Thresh. 
E. Vandevyverre, A. Wagner, W. C. Williams, G. Wolffhugel, and H. W. Woudstra and 
C. J. Snuif. 

G. H. Crowe, M. M. P. Muir, and S. Ruzicka said that the presence of soluble 
chlorides diminished the magnitude of the attack, and M. Traube-Mengarim and 
A. Scala said that the chlorides decrease the formation of hydroxide in a marked 
manner. On the other hand, J. C. Thresh, A. J. Balard, M. J. Fordos, T. Graham 
and co-workers, C. H. Bisseri6, E. N. Horsford, H. Letheby, A. Mailhe, J. B. Nevins, 

R. Phillips, and C. Keichel found the presence of chlorides raised the solvent 
action of water on lead. Table V contains some results selected from 

S. Ruzicka’s observations. Pieces of lead, obtained by cutting longitudinally 
pieces of tubing 11-5 cms. long, and 2 cms. external diameter and 1-3 cms. internal 
diameter, were exposed for 24 hxs. to water of different degrees of hardness, and 
the results are expressed in mgrms. of lead dissolved at ordinary temp. Numbers 
in brackets are doubtful. The salts marked with an asterisk were employed with 
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air-free water. J. A. N. Friend and J. S. Tidmus found after 200 days* exposure 
to 99*9 per cent, load at a mean temp, of 8*5°, with sodium chloride aoln.: 

Na01 ■ 6 2-6 5*0 7-5 10*0 15 30 60 grms. per litre 

Lobs • 0-0334 0-2331 0-2626 0-4003 0-6982 0-5670 0-2425 0-1267 gxm. 

and with potassium chloride soln. under the same conditions for 201 days : 

KC1 . • 0 2-5 5-0 8-0 15-0 40 80 grins, per litre 

Loss . • 0-0315 0-5006 0-3747 0-5056 0-2453 0-0574 0 0496 

J. A. N, Friend and R. H. Vallance found that the presence of colloids retards 
the corrosive action. The effect of chlorides in the presence of sulphates, nitrates, 
and carbonates was examined by 0. H. UisseriS, 0. H. Crowe, R. Christison, 

K. Ruzicka, A. Mailhe, and P. Yorke. C. Rcicliel found that when soln. of sodium 
chloride are in contact with lead, in air, a crust of lead chloride, oxide, and carbonate 
is formed, and some lead passes into soln. Common salt is more active than 
purified sodium chloride. Moist sodium chloride in contact with lead, or plumb- 
iferous tin, soon takes up appreciable amounts of lead. A. J. Hale and II. S. Foster 
found O02A 7 -NaCl dissolved 0*02 grin, per sq. dm. per day in 7 days, and 0*08 grm. 
per day in 28 days at 17°-20 a . A. Wagner, and G. Lunge and L. Weibel measured 
the corrosive action of these soln. on lead—a sat. soln. of sodium chloride in 8 days 
at; 20° dissolved 0*010 grin, per sq. dm., and 0-015 in 2 hra. at 100°. M. M. P. Muir 
found a soln. of 0*250 grm. of calcium chloride in a litre of water dissolved 0-5 rngrm. 
of lead from 5600 sq. mm. of lead in 72 hrs. A. J. Hale and H. S. Foster found 
()-2A'-Ca01 2 dissolved 0*40 grm. per sq. dm. per day in 7 days at 17°-20° and 
0-15 grm. per day in 28 days ; while a 0*2;V-soln. of magnesium chloride dissolved 
0-55 grm. per sq. dm. per day in 7 days and 0-12 grm. per day in 28 days. The 
action of sea-water on lead was investigated by 0. Bauer and E. Wetzel, and 
R. Kaiser. The lead from the fire-ship, Firebrand , sunk in Falmouth Harbour 
in 1780, and raised in 1846, was examined by A. Russell. The lead from the 
pump was melted, and cavities in the metal contained crystals of cotunnite, PbCL ; 
anglesite, PbS0 4 ; and leadhillite, PbS0 4 .2PbC0 3 .Pb(0H) 2 . C. Matignon observed 
that the powder obtained by the disintegration of lead objects in museums consists 
of lead carbonate and chlorides. He found that a piece of lead dipped in a 30 per 
cent. soln. of sea-salt, and then dried so as to become coated with salt crystals, 
progressively disintegrated in 3 years, while a piece of similar lead, not so treated, 
was not destroyed. Lead oxychloride, and sodium hydrocarboimte are formed. 
He attributed the effect to the cvclic effect of the catalytic agent—sodium chloride : 
2NaCl+Pb+0+C0 2 =Na 3 C0 3 +PbCl 2 ; and Na 2 CO s +PbCl 2 .-=PbC0 3 +2NaCL 

According to S. Ruzicka, the presence of sulphates hinders the attack of water 
on lead (Table V), and M. Traube-Mengarini and A. Scula said that sodium sulphate 
acts by preventing the formation of lead hydroxide. J. A. N. Friend and J. S. Tidmua 
found after 192 days 5 exposure of 99-9 per cent, lead at a mean temp, of 8°, with 
sodium sulphate soln.: 

Na,SO 4 .10H a O .0 2-5 5 10 20 60 100 200 grins, por litre 

Loss . . 0-0428 0-0215 0-0198 0-051B 0-0170 0-0028 0-0015 0-0015 

and with potassium sulphate soln. under the same conditions for 192 days : 

KgS0 4 . . o 2-5 6-0 8-0 15 40 80 grms. per litre 

Loss . . 0-0379 0-0183 0-0331 0-0373 0-0574 0-0110 0-0079 

Water containing aluminium and calcium sulphates was found by II. Heap 
to dissolve much lead, but if calcium sulphate and hydrocarbonate are present, 
M. Muller found that very little is dissolved. 

I ho effect of various sulphates in natural waters was studied by A. J. Balard, P. A. von 
bonsdorff, C. H. BisseriA, E. Bel grand, M. J. Fordos, T. Graliam and co-workers, G. Kiihne- 
inanu, A. Mailhe, and E. Solly ; and the effect in the presence of chlorides and nitrates, 
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Table V. —The Corrosive Action of Salt Solutions on Lead. 


Balt. 

Degrees of hardness. 

If 

2r 

5° 

10° 

20° 

40° 

100° 

NH 4 C1* . 

6-0 

4-0 

3-5 

2 5 

1-6 

1-8 


NIf 4 Cl . 

9-0 

7-0 

6-0 

40 

3-0 

0-8 

_ 

KC 1 

4-6 

3-3 

2-4 

2-0 

1-0 

0-6 

0-5 

Nad 

4-5 

40 

2-8 

2-2 

1-6 

0-6 

0-8 

CaCl 2 

5-4 

3-4 

3-2 

2-2 

1-7 

0-5 

0-1 

M K ci a 

5-0 

3-6 

2*5 

2-4 

15 

1-2 

0-8 

(NH 4 ) s SO/ . 

1-0 

10 

1-0 

10 

0-8 

0-8 


(NH 4 ) a S0 4 

2 0 

1-5 

1-5 

! 1-5 

1*0 

1*8 

_ 

k,so 4 . 

1-0 

1-0 

10 

1-3 


1-5 

1*4 

Ka,fiO. . 

1-4 

1*0 

0-9 

1-2 

0-8 

0*6 

0-3 

CaS 0 4 . 

1-75 

1-3 

0-25 

11 

0-9 

0-6 

_ 

MgS0 4 . 

1-4 

o-s 

0-8 

U-3 

0-4 

0-7 

0-8 

KNOj . 

7-0 

10-0 

11-5 

15-0 

8-0 

6 0 

_ 

NaN0 3 . 

5-0 

6-0 

10-0 

7-5 

9-5 

5-5 

3-0 

Ca(NO n ) 2 

7-4 

0-2 

7-2 

16-3 

13-5 

7-5 

5-5 

Mr(NO s ) s 

8-0 

7-5 

113-0 

17 0 

13-0 

13-0 

10-0 

(NH.) s CO # . 

0*05 

0 05 

0-05 

0-13 

0-15 

2-25 

_ 

K 2 CO, . 

0 06 

014 

0-13 

— 

_ 

0-2 

012 

NaXO, . 

0-13 

fO 40) 

0-13 

0-13 

013 

013 

0-10 

CaCO, . 

0 08 

0-06 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MgCO, . 

(HO 

013 

0-12 

— 

— 

— 

! 

Salt 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

n 


K,C' 0 , . 

Na 2 CO s . 

6-0 

5-5 

4 5 

4-5 

0-9 

0-15 

0-10 

013 
010 

0-13 

0-13 

— 


by T. Paul and co-workers, and S. Ruzicka. A. Wagnor said that a soln. of potassium 
sulphate had no action on load, and that the load suffered no loss of weight in a boIti, 
containing a gram of that salt in 100 c.c. of water although traces of lead were presold 
in the liquid, and G. Lunge and L. Woibel found 100 grms. of sodium sulphate in a litre 
of water dissolved 0-0076 grrn. of lead from a sq. dm. surface in 7 days at 20°, and 0-0058 
grm. in 2 hrs. at 100°. M. M. I\ Muir found 0-200 grm. of sodium sulphate in a litre of 
w&tor dissolved 0-8 mgrm. of lead from a 5600 sq. mm. surface in 72 hrs. Under similar 
conditions, a soln. of 0*252 grm. of calcium sulphate in a litre dissolved 0*4 mgrm. in 
24 hrs. and 0-8 mgrm. in 72 hrs. The presence of carbonates was found by T. Carnolley 
and W. Frew, P. F. Frankland, H. Heap, H. Klufc, G. Kiihnemann, M. T. Lecco, A. Loon- 
hardt, M. Muller, M. M. P. Muir, M. Neissor, VV. R. Nichols, R. Proskauer, 8. Ruzicka, 
J. C. Thresh, etc., to retard the action of water on lead (Table V). J. C. Thresh 
found that tho precipitation of lead carbonate is hindered by citric, tartaric, or quinta 
acid, while formic, acetic, or benzoic acid has very little effect. The effect in the presence 
of chlorides, nitrates, and sulphates was studied by M. J. Fordos, and S. Ruzicka. 
According to P. Carles, the presence of nitrites favours the attack of water on lead. 
C. H. Crowe, and S. Ruzicka said that the presence of nitrates favours more or leas the 
action of water on load. Similar results were obtained by A. J. Balard, P. A. von Bons- 
dorff, C. H. BisseriA, J. B. J. D, Boussingault, T. Camelley and W. Frew, M. J. Fordos, 
P. Fortner, T. Graham and co-workers, E. N. Horsford, R. Kersting, H. Letheby, 
C. Stahlmann, J. C. Thresh, M. Traube-Mengarini and A. Soala, etc. (Table V). 
A. Wagner found that a soln. containing a gram of potassium nitrate in 100 c.c. of water 
in a week removed 14 mgrxns. of lead per 11-831 sq. cm. of lead when carbon dioxide wan 
removed from the air, and 20 mgrms. when the carbon dioxide was not removed—tho 
filtered liquid was plurobiferous. T. Camelley and W. Frew found the attack is very much 
hindered if air be excluded. M. M. P. Muir observed the solvent action of soin. of 
potassium nitrate on lead. C. F. SchOnbein, and P. Fortner showed that lead reduces 
the alkali nitrates to nitrites and some metal passes into solution. J. IClia tchko and 
C. Binggely found that with load electrodes soln. of potassium and lithium nitrates are 
reduced more rapidly than with copper electrodes and more slowly than with cadmium 
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electrodes, J. L. Proust found that a warm aq. soln. of load nitrate dissolves some lead. 
J. A. N. Friend and J. S. Tidmua found that 99*9 per cent, lead at a mean temp, of 8-0° 
after 189 days’ exposure to suln. of potassium nitrate, lost 

KNO* 0 5 10 15 50 100 grins, per litre. 

Loss 0-0393 0 8156 1 0902 1-718B 0*8692 0-5342 


S. Ruzickib studied the joint efTect of nitrates, chlorides, sulphates, and carbonates. 
A. Wagner detected no action on load by a soln, of a gram of sodium carbonate in 100 c.c. 
of water ; M. M. P. Muir found a soln. of 0-310 grm. of potassium carbonate in a litro of 
water dissolves 0-2 mgrm. of lead from 5600 sq. mm. cross-section in 72 lira. A. J. Hale 
and H. S. Foster found 0-2A T -Na v CO a dissolved 0*10 grm. per sq. dm. in 28 days, and 
0-00 grin, in 7 days at 17 D -20°. The presence of phosphates in the water favours the 
formation of a protective film on the surface of tlio metal as shown by 11, Chris tison, 
A. Gautier, W. It. Nichols, J. C. Thresh, A. Parkes, E. Kcichnrdt, G. Wolffhiigel, and 

P. Yorke. According to K. Schoringa, if a plumbiferous water bo kept Home time in a 

glass vessel, some of the lend compound is deposited on the glass. The presence of sili - 
n.tlvfi in the water retards the action of water on glass. This was shown by the work of 
K. BCttgor, T. Carnelley and W. Frow, F. Clowes, J. C. Thresh, P. F. Frankland, and 
W. Crookes and co-workers. W. Crookes and co-workers allowed that 0*5 grain of dis¬ 
solved silica per gallon will render water “ load-proof. 51 According to T. Carnolloy and 

W. Frew, M. J. Fordos, K. Kersting, H. Medlock, M. M. P. Muir, C. Slahlrnann, and 

G. WollThijgcl, the presence of even small traces of ammonium salts favours the corrosion 
of loud (Table V). H. Heap said that this action depends on the ready dissociation of 
the salt s in soln., so that they behave rather Like dil. acids than like neutral sails. According 
to T. Carnelley and W. Frew, slaked lime acts more energetically than water alone, either 
with or without the exclusion of air. G. A. Stutterhoim found that the presence of calcium 
hydroxide per litre Jo wo red the attack in 24 lirs. from 3*7 ingrins, to 0 a 2-(h$ mgrm. of 
dissolved load per litre. Sand, calcium carbonate, old mortar, and calcium silicate exert 
a protective action. L. Besnou, H. Endomann, and M. Midler also observed that lime- 
water exerts a corrosive action ; and E. J. Kohlmeyer, cement-w ater. G. von Knorre 
found that, lime-water does not attack lead if air bo carefully excluded, but the action is 
energetic in the presence of air. The retarding action of calcium carbonate on the 
corrosive action of lend was discussed by M. Neisser, P. F. Frankland, T. Graham and 
co-workers, F. le Blanc, M Champouillon, II. Letheby, TJ. Antony and T. Benelli, 
iU. Midler, H. Heap, C. G. Egoling, etc. According to J. F. Liverseego and A. W. Knapp, 


•I -C*(0h 


the erosion, expressed as the amount of load in parts per 100,000 parts of Wider, dis¬ 
solved, removed from \ sq. in. of load exposed to 10 

c.c. of water for ono day. The results are plotted in § 14 — 

Fig. 16. They found that us tho amount of cakium « tz 

hydroxide present in the water increases, the amount of .jo / 0 

lead eroded falls to a minimum when there is present ^ 

about 7 to 10 parts of calcium hydroxide per 100,000. ^ 

After this point, an increase in the proportion of calcium S 
hydroxide causes an increase in tho erosion, which grade- » 
ally approaches its original value. As the amount of C 

cakium carbonate, and hydro carbonate present, in the water o — --—- — 

increases, the amount of lead eroded continually falls. 4j 0 2 * ^ALkllinitu * ^ 
Calcium hydrocarbonate is by far tho most effective pre- ^ 

venter of erosion. Only about half the quantity of bi- j?jg. 16._Corrosion of Lead by 

carbonate is required to form a protective coating as com- Calcium Hydroxide and Car- 
pared with carbonate. This would receive a theoretical bonate. 
explanation if, os seems probable, the coating is a car¬ 
bonate of lead. As little as two parts per 100,000 of calcium bicarbonate is generally 
sufficient to form a plumbo-protective coating on the load. Assuming that the actual 
coating is lead carbonate, it would form a layer only 0*000016 cm. thick. As suggested 
above, the irregularities that are observed in the erosion with water about this alka¬ 
linity may be duo to the fact that tho deposit does not quite cover the load surface and 
loaves a little bright lead open to the ordinary erosive action. The alkalinity of the 
water (tho total alkalinity expressed a a parts of CaCO<| per 100,000 parts of water) is 
un important factor in the corrosion of lead ; J. F. Livorseege and A. W. Knapp found 
that with waters of alkalinity O^-O-O, and generally with treated waters the alkalinity 
of which does not exceed 1*5, the whole of the surface of the lead is eroded. A flocculent 
precipitate forms, which falls to the bottom of the tube and leaves tho load surface quite 
bright but mottled. 


With treated water of alkalinity 1-5-2-5, the action is usually one of corrosion rather than 
of erosion ; & loosely-held, opaque, white crust forms here and there irregularly on tlio load 
surface. This crust appears on the upper surface of the inclined load in an ordinary erosion 
test, on the under surface if the lead is placed horizontally and almost touching the gloss, 
and on both sides fl the lead stands vertically. With waters of alkalinity 2*5 and over 
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the lead almost invariably becomes covered with a dull whitish film, which appears to 
act os a protective coating . J. C. Thresh also discussed this question. F. Varrentrapp, 
and G. A. Stutterheim noted the retarding influence of soluble iron salts, and E. N. Hors- 
ford, of iron rust on the corrosion of load. H, Medlock patented a process for purifying 
plumbiferous waters by iron. The influence of organic matters in water was investigated 
by H. M. Noad, J. C. Thresh, E. N. Horsford, T. Graham and co-workors, M. Miillor, 
H. Medlock, T. Camelly and W. Frew, etc. The results show that when the organic 
matter is oxidized to ammonium salts, the action may be accelerated. J. A. N. Friend and 
R. H. Vallance found that the presence of colloids—dextrin, gum, or agar-agar—reduces 
the corrosive action of water. S. Ruzicka found that a decoction of peat increased the 
corrosion, but decoctions of radish-loaves, gross, or fish reduced the attack. The activity 
of many natural waters, said H. Heap, is to be explained by the presence of varying 
amounts of ammonium nitrate, and he added : “ Moorland streams are generally very pure 
waters and contain small amounts of saline matter, thus approaching in character very 
nearly to distilled water. Thus, as one would expect, the amounts of lead they dissolve 
are very similar; but river waters, having transversed stretches of rocky beds and dis 
solved appreciable amounts of mineral matter, behave more like dil. saline soln. and exert 
much milder action upon load than the purer waters.” 

According to A. 0. Houston, 41 Neutral waters sometimes erode load in the presence 
of oxygen. Neutral moorland waters are not erosive unless they have been previously 
in contact with lead. Acid moorland waters, so-called peaty waters, arc apt to possess 
erosive properties, but the action is not so rapid as that of distilled water They may 
erode not only bright but also old coated lead. Rain-water after stagnating in poaly, 
boggy, or marshy places becomes acid ; this acidity is greater than that which rain-water 
may acquire before falling on the ground. During storms, and when wot succeeds d»y 
weather, moorland water becomes very acid and acts strongly on lead. During dry weather 
the water draining from moorlands is generally neutral and does not attack load. VVal Bi- 
draining from formations rich in iron pvritos may be acid and act on load ; the acidity 
of moorland waters is seldom attributable to this cause. Acid-producing bacteria arc 
found in peat. Neutral sterile decoctions of peat inoculated with fresh peat became acid 
and acquired the power of attacking load.” 

J. I. Crabtree and co-workers 0 studied the action of photographic solutions on 
leaden vessels. Lead is but slowly corroded in contact with some soils, while in 
others active deterioration occurs. Antique objects of lead always have a white 
appearance, due to the formation of a basic lead carbonate. According to 
J. H. Pepper, and C. L. 131 ox am, the lead of old coffins is sometimes found to have 
become entirely converted into an earthy-looking mass of basic carbonate of lead. 
T. Carnelley and W. Frew found that a peaty soil protected lead piping from 
corrosion ; blue clay was highly corrosive ; chalk protected the lead, likewise also 
magnesium oxide, calcium carbonate, old mortar, calcium silicate, sand or a 
mixture of sand and calcium carbonate. The action of soils was also examined by 

L. A. Stenger, and J. W. Shipley. In some soils considerable damage to lead pipes 
is produced by electrolysis, and the electrolysis may be due to the escape of current 
from electric railway lines, etc. The corrosion of lead by stray currents has been 
discussed by 0. Hahncl, R. H. Gaines, E. R. Shepard, H, Michalke, F. 0. Anderegg 
and R. V. Achatz, \V. N. Smith and J. W. Shipley, E. F. Petritsch and A. H. do 
Vogt, H. F. Zangger, S. C. Bartholomew, J. Chapuis and H. Deprez, M. It ennui go, 

M. Girousse, B. McCollum and G. H. Ahlborn, etc. Although T. Carnelley and 
W. Frew showed that old mortar has a protective action on lead pipes, it is well 
known to plumbers that lead pipes laid on new mortar are liable to corrosion. 
G. von Knorre showed that when lead pipes come in contact with mortar or cement 
where air has easy access, corrosion frequently occurs. This is attributed to the 
action of air and moisture; similar observations were made by 0. Bauer and 
E. Wetzel. According to W. Vaubel, the attack is due to the formation of a 
calcium peroxyhydrate, but H, Ditz and co-workers do not accept this view. 
R. H. Gaines studied the corrosion of lead in damp concrete for two months, and 
found with lead a loss of about 12 grnis. per sq. ft., whereas with steel, the highest 
loss observed was 2-48 grms. per sq. ft., with copper 1-04 grins, per sq. ft., and 
with manganese bronze, 0*30 grm. per sq. ft. The corrosive action of cement, or 
of water seeping through concrete, was also noted by E. J. Kohlmeyer, and 
G. C. Bunker and A. H. Khachadoorian. 
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In 1787, R. Watson 7 commented on the corrosion of roofing lead. He said : 

When plumbers strip the roofs of churches, or other buildings covered with load, which 
has join undisturbed for many years, they usually find that side of the load which is con¬ 
tiguous to the boards, covered with a wliito pellicle, as thick sometimes as a half-crown ; 
this pnlliclo is corroded lead, and is as useful for painting, and other purposes, as the best 
white lead. Tholeadon the south sido of any building is found to abound most with this 
white crust; that on the north side having very little, or none at all of it. It is believed, 
also, that load which lies on deal boards is not so apt to be covered with this white in- 
cnistation, os that which lies upon oak : if there be any truth in this observation, it may, 
perhaps, be explained from hence, that oak contains a much stronger acid than deal, and 
this strong acid being distillod, as it were, by the heat of the sun in summer, attaches itself 
to the lead, and corrodes it : or this corrosion may be the effect of the buh and air, which, 
by their constant action, calcine or corrode the lead ; and tin's calcined load not being 
washed off by the rain, may, in the course of a groat many years, form the crust here 
spoken of. 

J. S. S. Brame also observed the corrosion of lead in contact with oak, and 
F. SoLitlierdeii said that the roofing of Axrninster church laid on deal in 1833 was 
sound 85 years afterwards, but the portion laid on oak in 1909, was thickly 
encrusted with white lead after nine years. P. Dunsheath noted the corrosion 
of lead pipes in contact with oak. C. E. Crease noted the perforation of sheet lead 
by a wood borer—Capricorn beetle, Goat beetle, or Sawyer worm. 

H. Alois,san 8 found that at ordinary temp, fluorine slowly transforms lead into 
lead fluoride; if the lead bo warm, it burns in that gas. According to 
J. B. A. Dumas, chlorine slowly transforms lead into chloride without incandescence, 
and A. Classen and B. Zahorsky showed that in the absence of hydrogen chloride, 
liquid chlorine has no action on lead. J. A. Wilkinson showed that there is a 
Hash of light when chlorine comes in contact with molten lead, and a feeble 
luminescence occurs when lead is heated in chlorine or bromine vapour and lead 
chloride or bromide is formed ; and J. Nicklfcs showed that in the presence of 
a soln. of bromine in dry ether, lead is rapidly converted into the bromide. 
F Beckmann said that iodine does not dissolve lead. G. Tammann and 
co-workers found that with air containing 0-0003 mol. CL per litre the film of 
chloride at 225° is 245 /jl/jl thick in 20 secs., and 490/i^t in 90 secs. At 290°, with 
air carrying 0-0033 mol Br 2 per litre, the film thickens from 300/i/x in 20 secs, t o 
7 () 0 pp in 115 secs. ; and air with 0 06 mol I«. per litre, at 15°, produces a film lfll/t/u 
thick in 4 mins. ; and 409/x/x in 25 mins, at 167°. J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard 
found that hydrofluoric acid does not attack lead below the b.p. of the acid; a 
protective film of insoluble lead fluoride is formed. T. E. Thorpe and W. Kirman 
found that fluosulphoilic acid, HFS0 3 , rapidly attacks lead, forming lead sulphate 
and fluoride. M. Berthelot found that hydrogen chloride is decomposed when 
heated with lead, and the reaction is irreversible ; he also showed that in the cold, 
thy hydrogen chloride does not attack lead, but if a little oxygen or water, or, 
according to E. Salkowsky, hydrogen dioxide, be present, the metal is slowly 
attacked. Lead is so very slightly soluble in hydrochloric acid that it is sometimes 
stated to be insoluble. F. Stolba showed that lead is very slowly attacked by hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the presence of air ; an acid of sp. gr. 1*12 attacks purified lead with 
the production of small bubbles of hydrogen. A. J. Hale and II. S. Foster found 
that 0-2iV-HCl dissolves 0-06 grm. of lead per day in 4 hrs., 1-20 grins, per day in 
7 days, and 0*69 grm. per day in 28 days per sq. cm. at 17 D -20 U . J. P. Sharpies 
said that the cold acid slowly attacks lead vessels, and that the hot. acid attacks the 
Dad rapidly. A. J. Hale and H. S. Foster found that hydrochloric acid attacks 
lead much more rapidly than does sulphuric acid— vide acetic acid. YY T . G. Whitman 
and it. P. Russell observed that the presence of oxygen favoured the attack. In 
a general way, H. J. Prinz found that the presence of nitrobenzene accelerated the 
attack of lead by acids. Hydrochloric acid in the presence of hydrogen dioxide 
was found by E. Salkowsky to dissolve finely divided lead. Molten lead chloride 
dissolves very little lead, but as the temp, rises the percentage solubility increases 
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being 0000154 at 550°, 0-000374 at 610°, 0-000410 at 615°, and 0-000746 at 640°. 
The solubility is reduced if alkali chlorides are present. The solubility in aq. soln. 
of the chlorides of the alkalies and alkaline earths has already been discussed, 
Hydrogen iodide and hydriodic acid were found by H. St. 0. Deville to attack 
lead vigorously. A soln. of sodium hypochlorite was found by H. P. Pearson 
to attack lead vigorously, forming lead dioxide; J. II. Gladstone and A. Tribe 
showed that a soln. of potassium chlorate is not reduced by spongy lead, but in 
the presence of dil. sulphuric acid, potassium chloride is slowly formed. Boiling 
soln. of potassium chlorate were found by G. Lunge and A. Deggeler to be 
slowly reduced in lead vessels. A. Ditte said that a hot or cold soln. of hydriodic 
acid does not attack lead. 

L. Franck 9 found that if a clean surface of lead be rubbed with sulphur, the 
metal is blackened owing to the formation of lead sulphide. F. Knapp also found 
lead is tarnished in contact with sulphur. K. Jellinek and J. Zahowsky discussed 
the affinity of lead for sulphur. W. Spring said that if a mixture of lead and sulphur 
be greatly compressed, 6500 atm., it forms a black graphitic mass with a crystalline 
fracture. E. Jannettaz obtained no sign of the crystalline Bulphide (1. 13, 18). 
Lead unites directly with molten sulphur ; and, according to G. C. Winkclblech, if 
combination be started in a mixture of finely divided lead and sulphur contained in 
a test tube by heating one end, the reaction does not of itself proceed through the. 
mass unless the tube and contents have been pre-heated in boiling water ; strips 
of lead take fire in sulphur vapour burning with a vivid glow, and depositing half- 
fused globules of lead sulphide. M. Chavastelon found lead is dissolved when 
placed near a fragment of sulphur even though nut in actual contact. G. Little 
found that a reaction attended by incandescence occurs when selenium is heated 
in contact with lead, and a grey, porous, silver-white mass is formed. According 
to G. Rose, molten lead readily dissolves tellurium, and II. Fay and C. B. Gillson 
found that the m.p. of the metal is thereby raised. According to G. Tamrnaim and 
W. Keister, air containing hydrogen sulphide acts very slowly on lead. II. SchifT, 
and 0. Geitner noticed that sulphur dioxide is decomposed when heated with lead, 
forming lead sulphide, etc. H. C. Jenkins and E. A. Smith found that lead reads 
with sulphur dioxide at about 300°: Pb+3S0 2 =PbS-|--2SC) (J ■ and between 327° 
and 400°, some lead sulphate is formed, Pb+2S0g=PbS0 4 +S02 ; the summation 
equation is 2Pb-f2S0 2 ==~PbS0 4 +PbS—R. Schenck and co-workers made observa¬ 
tions on this subject— vide supra , the theory of the extraction of lead. C. Geitner 
found that when a mixture of sulphurous acid and lead is heated in a sealed tube 
at 200°, lead sulphate, but no sulphide, is formed. W. G. Smith and A. A. Heimrod 
showed that gases containing selenium dioxide, Se0 2 , and selenium trioxide, 
Se0 3 , readily attack lead containing only 0-1 per cent, of antimony. G. Rose 
said that molten lead easily unites with tellurium, and II. Fay and C. B. Gillson 
added that the f.p, of lead is raised by a little tellurium. 

Cold cone, sulphuric acid was found by G. Lunge and L. Weibel to attack 
lead—the 99-8 per cent, acid dissolved 1-790 grins, of lead per sq. dm. surface in 0 
days at 20°, and 847 grins, in 2 hrs. at 100°. A. J. Hale and H. S. Foster observed 
that with 500 c.c. of 0-2JV-H 2 SO 4 , 0-00 grm. of commercial, cold hard-rolled, and 
polished lead per sq. dm. per day was dissolved in 4 days at 17°-20° ; 0 01 grm. per 
day in 7 days ; and 0*02 grm. per day in 28 days. W. G. Whitman and It. P. Russell 
found that the presence of oxygen favoured the attack of lead by sulphuric acid. 
G. Lunge and E. Schmid found that sulphuric acid of ap. gr. 1-8 dissolves 128-1 grins. 
per sq. metre in 8 days at ordinary temp.; an acid of sp. gr. 1-84 in 6 days at 100° 
dissolved 86*8 gnus, per sq. m.; and 79*1 grins, in 10 hrs. at 100°; 277*6 grins, in 
3 hrs. at 200°; 565*4 gnus, in 4 hrs. at 100°; and acid of sp. gr. 1-725 dissolved 47 0 
grms. in 6 hrs. at 100°; 51-4 grms. in 10 hrs. at 100°; and 191*9 grins, in 6 hrs. at 
200°. The purest soft lead is less acted on by sulphuric acid or nitrated sulphuric 
acid than any other kind of lead at temp, up to 200°, and if the temp, does nob 
rise beyond that point, it can be safely used in the construction of vitriol chambers; 
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tanks, and towers ; and for concentrating pans. The presence of oxygen (oxides) 
in the lead is always very small and has no ajjprcciable effect on the resistance of 
lead to sulphuric acid. The presence of 0-2 per cent, of antimony does little or 
no harm, and since it increases the hardness and tensile strength of the lead it can 
be used for work in contact with the cold acid. Higher proportions of antimony 
are inadmissible particularly if the acid be hot. More than 0-2 per cent, of copper 
is injurious, but between 0-1 and 0*2 per cent, has no appreciable influence with 
the cold acid, but above 200° has a protective action on lead and reduces its chance 
of being converted to the sulphate at about 240°. With more cone, sulphuric acid, 
and 10 hrs. J exposure, the following amounts of lead in grams per sq. metre, dissolved 
in the acid at 50°: 

Nordliauseii acid. 


SO s . . 79-30 80 09 81 03 83 49 87-10 88-92 89-90 per cent 

Loss . . 04-0 807-o 1300 1899-6 2008-8 1801-5 1649-7 grms. 

The attack thus increases with cone, slowly up to an acid of sp. gr. 1-843, and 
very rapidly beyond this point. An acid with 99 per cent. U 2 S0 4 should not be in 
contact with lead, the same remark applies to the fuming acid. A. Frisak’s results 
for the attack on lead by sulphuric, acid at different temp, and different cone, of acid 
are shown in Figs. 17 and 18. F. Kuhlmann said that the attack by cone, sulphuric 



Ftu. 17.—Solubility of Lead (per cent. Pb) 
in Sulphuric Acid. (Temperature variable.) 



Per cent. Pb 

Fig. 18 .— ‘Solubility oi Lead in Sulphuric 
Acid. (Concentration Variable.) 


acid is imperceptible if the temp, does not exceed 20CT-205 0 . A. Ditto showed that 
with the hot acid, sulphur dioxide is given off, and R. Hasenclever, and A. Bauer 
and P. von Mertens observed that by wanning 0-2 grm. of lead with 50 c.c. of sul¬ 
phuric acid of sp. gr. 1-843, at 175“, some gas is given off which increases in 
amount as the temp, rises to 190°; at 230 o -240°, sulphur dioxide and hydrogen are 
given off, and there is a separation of sulphur, while the lead is completely trans¬ 
formed into sulphate which dissolves in the acid. Observations were also made 
by R. R. Tatlock, H. do Heinptinne, A. A. Mallard, A. Lassie ur, J. Napier, and 
F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson. G. Lunge and E. Schmid found that the sudden 
action of sulphuric acid is slightly retarded by one per cent, of antimony in the 
lead, and inhibited by 0*2 per cent, of copper. If dil. sulphuric acid be boiled with 
lead, the acid is concentrated, and the b.p. gradually rises—the sudden conversion 
of the lead into sulphate occurs at about 280°. H. C, Lancaster found electrolytic 
lead of 99-998 per cent, purity resists the action of cone, sulphuric acid at 310°. 
E. Salkowsky found that in the presence of hydrogen dioxide and dil. sulphuric 
acid, lead is insoluble, and powdered lead is partly converted into lead sul¬ 
phate. The effect of various foreign metals in lead on its corrosion by sulphuric 
acid has been studied by F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson, R Hasenclever, N. Cookson 
and A. Sanderson, R. W. Hochstetter, L. Pitkin, A. Bauer and P. von 
Mertens, W. B. Hart, E. L. Rhead, D. W. Jones, W. G. McKellar, J. Mactear, H. van 
der Planitz, etc. The observations of G. Lunge and E. Schmid on the effect 
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of copper and antimony have been previously discussed. These confirmed the 
work of J. Glover, who showed that with each of these metals 
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CJ. E. Barrs found that small proportions of silver, arsenic, sulphur, and tin lessen 
the action of the acid on lead. H. W. Rowell said that a little zinc in lead accelerates 
the action of the acid more than is the case with other metals. C. E. Barrs found 
that zinc and bismuth favour the corrosion. If bismuth and antimony are present 
together they neutralize one another’s activity. Comparing the action of the lead 
alone and with 0-2 per cent, of different metals, by taking the temp, of the " first 
action ” to be that at which a continuous stream of bubbles rose from the metal, 
and as temp, of “ vigorous action 51 that at which excessive frothing occurred and 
the lead was converted to sulphate, C. E. Barrs found 
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D. W. Jones examined the effect with lead containing different proportions of 
these metals. He found that 0-2 per cent, of copper neutralizes the baneful effect 
of 0-05 per cent, of bismuth ; mercury alloyed with lead has a dcdetcrious effect on 
its resistance to the acid ; sodium and copper w T ere each found to exert a beneficial 
influence. The subject of lead for making plant to resist sulphuric acid, etc,— 
the so-called chemical lead —was also investigated by T. French. J. A. Wilkinson 
found that when molten lead is oxidized with sodium persulphate, Na 2 8 2 O 0 , there 
is a vigorous reaction, and the whole mass fuses and becomes cherry red, but no 
luminescence occurs ; with ammonium persulphate, a bluish-white light appears 
as the mass becomes solid. M. G. Levi and co-workers obtained lead disulphate 
by the action of a soln. of alkali persulphate on lead; and F. J. Faktor showed 
that when a soln. of sodium thiosulphate is heated with lead, lead sulphide is 
formed. 

According to L. Arons, 10 when an electric arc is made between lead elec¬ 
trodes in nitrogen gas, the metal acquires a film which is probably lead nitride. 
W. R. E. Hodgkinson and N. E. Bellairs found that aq. ammonia slowly dis¬ 
solves lead, and after long contact some lead hydroxide is produced, but no 
nitrites. II. Endemann found that cone. aq. ammonia dissolved 0*0131) per 
cent, of lead in three days. A. J. Hale and II. S. Foster observed that a 
0*2A f -soln. dissolved 0*02 grm. per sq. dm. per day in 7 days and 0*01 grin, per 
day in 28 days. The solvent action of soln. of ammonium salts has been pre¬ 
viously indicated. According to A. Wagner, a soln. of a grain of ammonium 
chloride in 100 c.c. of water dissolved 12 mgrms. from a surface; of load of 
11*831 sq. cm. when air free from carbon dioxide was used, and 5 mgrms. with 
ordinary air. G. Lunge and L. Weibel made observations on this subject. 
W. G. Whitman and R. P. Russell found that the presence of oxygen favoured the 
attack of lead by nitric acid. W. R. E. Hodgkinson and A, M. Coote found that 
molten ammonium nitrate attacks lead giving off ammonia and forming lead 
nitrate ; the hydrogen given off at the same time reduces the nitrate to nitrite, and 
this in contact with the ammonium salt produces nitrogen; an ice-cold soln. of 
ammonium nitrate attacked lead, forming lead nitrite, and M. M. P. Muir made 
observations on the solvent action of soln. of this salt— vide supra, J. W. Turrcn- 
.tine noted that lead anodes are attacked during the electrolysis of a soln. of sodium 
azide, NaN a . According to P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens, nitrous oxide slowly 
oxidizes lead at 300°, and is reduced to nitrogen—no nitrous vapours were observed. 
They also found that with nitric oxide lead oxide is formed. The production of 
films on heated lead by nitrous and nitric oxides was studied by E. Schroder and 
G. Tammann ; while E. Miiller and H. Barck found that nitric oxide slowly attacks 
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the metal. B. B. Adhikary showed that with a mixture of nitric oxide and 
hydrogen (1 :3) lead acts catalytically, forming ammonia. F. Sabatier and 
J. B. Senderens showed that nitrogen peroxide slowly oxidizes lead at 200°, forming 
a basic nitrate. B. Weber said that nitrogen pentoxide is not decomposed by lead, 
J, J. Sudborough found that when lead is heated many days in contact with nitrosyl 
Chloride, at 100°, a nitrosochloride is formed. 

Dil. nitric acid is the best solvent for lead, the action of the oonc. acid was found 
by G. Lunge and E, Schmid to be hindered by the formation of a protective film of 
lead nitrate which is soluble in water and dil. acid but not in cone. acid. According 
to C. Montemartiai, below 15°, nitric acid of all cone, attacks purified lead very 
slowly, but is quickest with dil. acid. Small quantities of ammonia are formed in 
amounts which are greatest with the dil. acid. J. J. Acworth and H. E. Armstrong 
found that comparatively large amounts of nitrous oxide and nitrogen are contained 
in the gases ; thus, with acid 1 : 2 at 14°, the 10-56 c.c. gas obtained from 0-381 grm. 
of metal, contained 51-23 per cent, of nitric oxide, 41-47 per cent, nitrous oxide, 
and 7-30 per cent, of nitrogen. G. O. Higley made observations on this subject. 
E. Divers said that it is doubtful if hydroxylamine is formed during the action of 
nitric acid on lead, although a small proportion was once detected, but ammonia 
was always produced. G. Lunge and E. Schmid found the loss of lead in grams 
per sq. metre during 30 days at ordinary temp, in acids of different sp. gr., o i 
per cent. HN0 3 : 

Sp.gr. . 1-210 J-262 1-305 1 350 1-365 1-371 1-404 1-425 1-459 1-480 1-498 

HNO a . 33-82 41-64 48-26 52-37 53-45 69-57 65-09 79-98 79-33 86-05 93-10 per CBnt 

Lose . 3710 1803 900 552 398 261 195 196 516 733 378 

A. J. Hale and H. S. Foster found that 0 - 2 iV-HNO 3 dissolves lead at the rate of 
0-36 grm. per sq. dm. per day in 4 hrs., 9-8 grms. per day in 7 days, and 6-3 grms. 
per day in 28 days. B. C. Banerji and N. B. Dhar found that the presence of ferric 
chloride or nitrate favours the attack of lead by nitric acid. F. KuhLmann observed 
that in the manufacture of Bulphuric acid, where the acid vapours pass from one 
lead chamber to another, when nitric or nitrous acids are present, the lead plates 
are rapidly corroded. G. Lunge and E. Schmid measured the effect of the nitrous 
vitriol of different degrees of cone, and with varying proportions of nitric acid on 
load. Mixtures of nitric and sulphuric acids vigorously attack lead. They stated 
that cone, nitrous acid acts more strongly than sulphuric acid at all temp, and upon 
all descriptions of lead. In the case of dil. acids, say sp. gr. 1*72-1 -76, the action 
of nitrous vitriol is rather less than with sulphuric acid, owing to the formation of a 
crust of lead sulphate. With still more dil. acids, where the nitroso-sulphuric acid 
is partly changed into free*nitrous and nitric acids, the action is again stronger. 
If these acids are compared among each other, it is found that those acids 
act least upon lead at 65°-70°, whose cone, is between sp. gr. 1-6 and 1-5, 
that is, between the limits which are mostly observed for “ chamber acids ” ; 
both more highly cone., and more dil. acids act more upon the lead in the 
latter caBe in proportion to the nitric acid present (or formed). P. Sabatier, 
and P. Pascal and co-workerB studied the attack on lead by nitrated sulphuric 
acid, and found pure lead resists attack provided less than 30 per cent, water 
is present, H. Braconner attributed the sluggish action of the cone, aoid on lead 
to the formation of a protective film of lead nitrate. V. H. Veley found that at 
a constant temp, the rate at which lead dissolves increases as the cone, of the acid 
is increased up to a maximum, and thereafter decreases. This result is unlike that 
obtained with copper, mercury, and bismuth ; and it is dependent on the decreasing 
solubility of the lead nitrate with increasing cone, of the acid. Nitrous acid is 
produced during the reaction, and the amount of metal dissolved in unit time is 
correlated with the amount of nitrous acid in the soln. The amount of nitrous 
acid produced is much less than is the case with copper; the amount increases 
gradually to a maximum and constant value; the amount of metal dissolved in 
von, VH. 2 p 
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unit time is reduced by the presence of substances like potassium chloride and 

hydrogen dioxide which destroy nitrous acid. A. Quartaroli added that if the 

nitric acid be perfectly free from nitrous acid it does not attack lead ; the presence 
of urea in nitric acid, by inhibiting the formation of nitrous acid, slows 
down the reaction. Lead is attacked to a less degree by nitrous acid or nitric acid 
taken separately than when mixed together. Expressing the amount of lead 
dissolved in decimilligrams per sq. mm. per hour, and the cone, of the acids in 
grams per 15 c.c. at 15°-18°, V. H. Veley found 

HNO, . . 4*5286 14 122 0-8562 1-7062 4-2407 4 1721 0-0840 trace 
HNO a . 0 0 0 122 0-2210 0-1704 0-5089 0-2754 0 158 

Pb dissolved . 2-22 0-015 3 05 2-04 3-07 4-52 15-01 0-8 

B. Pelletier 11 found that when phosphorus is projected on molten lead, or when 
lead dims are fused with an equal weight of glacial phosphoric acid, or lead chloride 

is treated with phosphorus, a lead phosphide 
is formed containing less than 15 per cent, of 
phosphorus. The subject is discussed in con¬ 
nection with lead phosphide. J. Heimann 
found lead to be soluble in a soln. of meta- 
phosphoric acid, B. Reinitzer and H. Gold¬ 
schmidt found that at 250°, phosphoryl 
chloride is only slightly affected by lead ; 
and C. Poulenc said that at 180°, phos¬ 
phorus trifluochloride forms phosphorus 
trifluoridc and lead chloride. 

T. Bergman 12 found that when lead is 
fused with arsenic, the lead takes up one- 
sixth of its weight of arsenic. P. A. Bolley 
said that when arsenic is alloyed with lead, 
the union occurs without incandescence, and the product is brittle. W. Spring 
made the alloys by compressing a mixture of the powdered elements at 65-00 
atm. A. Descamps made the alloy by melting arsenic and lead with boric 
oxide ; W. Heike, with animal charcoal in an evacuated vessel; K. Friedrich 
melted the elements together in an atm. of carbon dioxide ; and A. Descamps, and 
G. A. Koenig, passed the vapour of arsenic into molten lead. J. Foumet reduced 
lead arsenate in a carbon crucible, and A. Descamps reduced it by fusion with 
potassium cyanide. The fusion curves of the alloys with 0-34 per cent, of arsenic, 
by K. Friedrich, are shown in Fig. 20. There is a partial separation of the arsenic 
as the liquid alloy cools. The fusion curve has two branches 
with a eutectic at 292° and 2*5-3 per cent, of arsenic. The 
Bolid metal contains lead, arsenic, and the eutectic. The fusion 
curves were also studied by W. Heike, S. F. Schemtschuschny, 
W. Guertler, and C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville. K. Friedrich 
found no sign of the compounds Pb : As—3 : 4, 1:1, 4:3, 
and 2:1 reported by A. Descamps, or of 3:2 reported by 
W. Spring. I. P. Gobel, and 0. O. Thieme discussed the harden¬ 
ing of lead by arsenic ; and I. P. Gobel, the hardness and sp. gr- 
N. A. Puschin studied the electrical potential of the alloys. 
A. Descamps preserved the alloys under air-free water, or under 
a hydrocarbon, since they are quickly attacked in air. A. Bauer 
and P. von Mertens found that the alloys are slowly decomposed 
by sulphuric acid—vide lead arsenides. Lead alloyed with a small proportion of 
arsenic is used to form dhot-mclal. J. Foumet represented the reaction between 
arsenic sulphide, as realgaT, and lead by the equation : 2 Pb+AsS 2 -” 2 PbS+A i ; 
and J. Percy likewise treated antimony sulphide with lead. 

J. F. Gmelin 1S prepared some alloys of antimony and lead. G. Karsten found 
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prismatic crystals of an alloy of lead and antimony in the hearth of a smelting 
furnace at Mulden ; the composition approximated Pb 18 Sb A. Brand found the 
two elements in isomorphous mixture with lead and cuprous sulphides, and with 
nickel and copper antimomdes in the hearth of a lead smelting furnace. Lead 
and antimony unite when mixed in different proportions and melted. According 
to W. Spring, the two elements unite even at 265°. Alloys were made by 
H. Gautier, A. Matthiessen, R. Durrer, M. Kiiknel and M. Marzahn, F. de Jussieu, 
J. E. Stead, C. Pack, Q. Marino and C. Bowen, E. Heyn, A. Riche, R. H. Thuiston, 
W. G. Knox, etc. The equilibrium diagram was studied by H. Gautier, R. Loebe, 
M. le Gris, C. R. A. Wright and co-workers, A. Saposhnikoff and J. Kaniewsky, 

G. Charpy, J. E. Stead, A. Gorbow, L. J. Gurevich 
and J. S. Hromatko, W. Gontermann, M. Wahlert, 

W. Campbell, K. Honda and T.Ishigaki, 0. Bertoya, 

C. 0. Bissett, etc. R. S. Dean's, and W. Gonter- 
maim’s curves are summarized in Fig. 21 ; the 
curves are of the V-type with the eutectic at 246° 
and 87 per cent, of lead, with the possible exist¬ 
ence of lead letritanlimonide , Pb 4 Sb. S. D. Muzaffar 
could find no compound and no solid soln. in 
the antimony-learl alloys. V. Fischer studied the 
equilibrium relations of the liquid alloy. 

The structure of the. alloys was investigated 
by A. Riche, J. Fournct, G. Karston, A. M. Porte- 
viu, H. Behrens, D. Ewen and T. Turner, 

H. Fowler, F. L. Brady, J. E. Stead, C. C. Bissett, 

F. de J ussieu, G. Charpy, W. Campbell, P. Siedler, 
etc.; the grain-growth, by R. S, Dean and W. E. Hudson ; the sp. gr., by 
A. Matthiessen, I. P. Gobel, A. Riche, J. A. Linnavuori, F. C. Calvert and 
R. Johnson, G. Faunce, E. Maey, J. E. Stead, etc.; A. Matthiessen’s results are : 

Load 0 45 9 02-9 77 3 83 6 80 6 94-5 97-7 100 per cent, 

%gr. 6-713 8-201 8-989 9-811 10 144 10-586 10-930 11*194 11-376 



Fin.21. —Freezing-point Curves 
of Mixtures of Antimony and 
Lead. 


E. Maey measured the sp. vol. D. Ewen and T. Turner found that the shrinkage 
of the alloys on cooling diminishes from a maximum with 15 per cent, of 
antimony to a minimum with 30 per cent, of antimony. M. Dubose, R. S. Dean 
and co-workers, and L. Gillet, found that the alloys could be hardened by 
quenching. The hardness was measured by H. Behrens, E. Heyn and O. Bauer, 

F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson, C. O. Thieme, I. P. Gobel, P. Ludwik, D. Ewen 
and T. Turner, A. Saposhnikoff and J. Kaniewsky, L. J. Gurevich and 
J, S. Hromatko, G. K. Burgess and R. W. Woodward, H. M. Waring, M. Wahlert, 
F. de Jussieu, etc.; the tenacity, by E. Heyn and 0. Bauer, IT. Behrens, and 
L. J. Gurevich and J. S. Hromatko, etc.; the elastic constants, by G. Wertheim; 



Fid. 22.---The Electrical Con- Fio. 23.—The Electromotive Fio, 24.—The Thermo*' 

duetivity of the Sb-Pb Force of Solution of Sb-Fb electric Force of Sb-Pb 

Alloys, Alloys. Alloys. 


the thermal expansion, by G. Vieentini and D. Omodei; the thermal expansion 
and the heat conductivity, by F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson ; the thermal 
conductivity, by W. B. Brown; the sp. ht,, by H. V. Regnault, H. Kopp, 
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J. A. Linnavuori, R. Durrer, etc.; the viscosity, by M. Plhss ; the shrinkage on 
solidification, by F. Wiist; the fusion curves, by C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville, 
P. Muller, T. Thomson, H. Gautier, etc. —vide supra, Fig. 21 ; F. de Jussieu, the 
liquation and surfusion, and J. Kallir, the disintegration of these alloys ; M. Pliiss, 
the viscosity and sp. gr. of the liquid alloy; the magnetization, by H. Leroux 
(Fig. 25), E. BecqueTel, W. Rollmann, T. J. Beebeck, 
E. Rudolfi, A. Naccari and M. Bellati, A. Bettalli, 
H. Endo, etc.; the thermoelectromotive force, by 
H. Pdlabon, E. Rudolfi, Fig. 24. The curve for the 
thermal e.m.f. is a straight line for alloys with up to 90 
per cent, antimony; and there is then a rapid rise up 
to the value for antimony alone. The electric conduc¬ 
tivity and resistance were measured by A. Matthiessen 
Fl “- 25 —T. h « (Fig. 22), P. Miiller, W. Guertler, E. Elsasser, G. Vicentini 

Alloys . 1 1 lty ° and C. Cattaneo, etc. The curve has a singular point 

for alloys with about 90 per cent, antimony. The 
electric potential was measured by N. A. Puschin, and S. D. Muzaffar; the 
e.m.f., by A. P. Laurie, H. le Chatelier, etc.; and the e.m.f. of dissolution by 
N. A. Puschin, Fig. 23. The curve is singular for alloys with over 90 per coot, 
of antimony. 

According to 8. Zinberg, the greater the proportion of lead in the alloys the 
more readily are they attacked by air and moisture ; and R. Meyer and S. Schuster 
showed that the mode of casting and subsequent treatment of the alloys affect 
their tendency to oxidize. B. Kolilmann noted that the white oxide found on 
type-metal is mostly basic lead carbonate ; and R. Moscheles, that the grey film 
sometimes present is organic matter. W. G. Knox tried covering iron with a 
protective layer of antimony-lead alloy in place of zinc, but the results were not so 
good. H. Leroux found that on the oxidation of the alloy the lead oxidizes first 
and then the antimony; the lead oxide first formed acts as an oxygen carrier to 
oxidize more antimony. The use of the alloy as anode in the electrodeposition of 
colloidal clay was patented by the Gesellschaft fur Elektro-Osmose. The action 
of nitric acid was discussed by H. Behrens ; of sulphuric acid, by L. Pitkin, H. von 
dor Planitz, and A. Bauer and P. von Mertens ; and of hydrochloric acid, by 
H. Behrens, and H. von der Planitz. J. 0. Johnstone found that in contact with 
lead nitrate, some basic lead nitrite is formed ; and C. W. Proctor showed that in 
acidified soln. of copper sulphate, or sodium cupricyanide, the alloy is coated with 
copper, and on this, brass or silver can be deposited. J. W. Richards discussed the 
valuation of these alloys. 

Alloys of lead with about 15 per cent, of antimony furnish the so-oalled type-metal . 
This alloy is fairly fusible, expands on cooling, and is hard, but it does not resist 
the action of the press, and of the scouring liquids employed in cleaning the type. To 
overcome these defects, tin or bismuth is also added: in rarer cases, zinc or copper is 
added. 8. Zinberg found type-metal is not attacked by ordinary water, but is readily 
attacked by distilled water. The alloys are less attacked the more antimony they contain. 
Analogous alloys are also used for candlesticks, statuettes, and other decorative articles. 
The keys for flutes and similar parte of other musical instruments are made from a lead 
alloy with approximately 33 per cent, of antimony. 

Lead and bismuth were found by F. Rudberg,** A. Riche, F. G. A. Wright, 
H. Endemann, to unite readily in all proportions; W. Spring made the alloy by 
compressing an intimate mixture of the powders. According to F. Rudberg, the 
Mo y with 40 per cent, of bismuth has only one solidifying temp., 129°, while alloys 
with other proportions have two solidifying temp. This is very near the result 
accepted to-day. The f.p. curve, Fig. 26, examined by G. Charpy, D. Mazzotto, 
W. Herold, A. W. Kapp, A. Gorboff, W. E. Barlow, C. di Capua, A. Stoffel, 
C. P. Steinmetz, G. Tammann, K. Bornemann, E. S. Shepherd, N. A. Puschin, 
f • Ludwik, C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville, E. Dippel, L. Los&na, A. Matthiessen 
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and co-workers, and K. Honda and T. Ishigaki, has a eutectic at 1245°, and 
5f)’5° per cent, bismuth. According to W. Herold, solid soln. are formed, but the 
region over which these extend is not clearly de¬ 
fined ; otherwise the alloys are mechanical mix- 350 
tures of two crystalline phases. The struc- 
ture of the alloys was examined by K, Bux, 30C ' 

J. Ewing and W. Rosenhain, A, M. Portevin « 

F. L. Brady, W. Herold. R. Arpi measured the z 
viscosity; G. Wertheim, the elastic constants; 

C. di Capua and M. Arnone, the hardness; 

G. Vicentini and D. Omodei, and A. Mat- 
thicssen, the thermal expansion of these alloys ; 

M. Jakob, and W. B. Brown, the thermal con¬ 
ductivity ; C. C. Person, and D. Mazzotto, the 
heat of fusion; J. Taylor, the heat of formation; — — M 

the m.p. of specific alloys were reported by Per cent. Pb 

I W. Ddbereiner, C. T. Hcycock and F. H. Neville, _ oft „ . . , _ 

E. S. Shepherd, I. P. Gobel, E. Wiedemann, "’"jSSfir 8 
C. 0. Person, F. Rudberg, F. Guthrie, P. Berthier, 

and T. Thomson. The sp. gr. was measured by P. van Musschenbroek, A. Riche, 
T. Thomson, A. Matthiessen, and C. M. Marx. A. Matthiesscn’s results are : 

Load 0 4-8 112 33-4 66-6 80-0 92*3 100 per cent. 

Sp.gr. 9-823 9-893 10 048 10-538 11-141 11-188 11-280 11-376 

The last-named reported that the Pb : Bi-~1 : 2 alloy does not expand on solidifica¬ 
tion ; the 1 : 3 alloy expands slightly ; while the 1 : 8 alloy expands markedly on 
solidifying. E. Wiedemann measured the changes of vol. on melting. E. von Maey 
studied the sp. vol. The hardness curve, Fig. 27, by W. Herold shows an increase 
in hardness for low and high cone, of bismuth, 

and this indicates that solid soln. are formed t, ^ " £” 

at the beginning and end of the series—other- ^ j? 5 

wise the curve is a straight line. J. Goebel, and . 5 ^ 7 J 

P. Ludwik also measured the hardness of these 3 /_ _HH~T 

alloys. F, Sauerwald studied the viscosity ; o zo 40 60 80 1 0 

R. Arpi, the thermal expansion ; and O. Richter, Per ce/7 *- 

A. Levi, F. A. Schulze, G. Tammann, and Fio. 27. — Tha Hardness of Alloys 
E. Dippel, the sp. ht. of lead-bismuth alloys. of Load and Bismuth. 

The sp. ht. curve haB a maximum, thought to 

indicate the formation of a compound or aggregate. The m.p. also depends on 
whether the alloy is over-heated before cooling, or merely heated a few degrees above 
the. m.p. The sp. ht. is also smaller where the cooling is slower. All these pheno¬ 
mena are supposed to depend on the formation of mol. complexes. A. Magnus 
and M. Mannheimer observed that cooling occurs when molten lead and bismuth 
are mixed. E. S. Shepherd, W. Herold, R. Schenek, A. Matthiessen, P. Midler, 
E. F. Northrop and R. G. Sherwood, R. Kremann and A. Brodar, and W. Guertler, 
measured the electrical conductivity. F. A. Schulze’s values for the thermal and 
electrical conductivities, Fig. 28, have minima for alloys containing 4-5 per cent, 
of lead ; this, as well as the initial falls in the curves for alloys with from 0 to 15 per 
cent, bismuth, also indicates that solid soln. are formed. A. Lcduc measured the 
conductivity of bismuth-lead alloys ; A. Matthiessen and C. Vogt, the effect of 
temp, and of impurities on the conductivity; R, Kremann and co-workers found 
that on electrolysis, the lead accumulates at the cathode, the bismuth at the anode ; 
C. R. Darling and R. H. Rinaldi, the thermoelectric properties of the alloys against 
copper; E. van Aubel, the effect of a magnetic field on the electrical resistance; 
A. J 3 . Laurie, R. Kremann and A. Langbauer, H.le Ohatelier, and E. 8. Shepherd, 
the e.m.f. of the alloys in a voltaic cell; S. D. Muzaffar, the electrode 
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The m.p. also depends on 
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potential; and E. Becquerel, W. Broniewsky, W. Rollmann, and T. J. Seebeck, 
the thermoelectric properties; A. Battelli’s values, Fig. 29, for the thermo¬ 
electric force shows a rapid decrease for the. addition of small quantities of 
lead to bismuth. J. Beattie, P. Senepa, H. Endo, W. Rollmann, A. Battelli, 
G. Spadavecchia, E. van Aubel, and H. Zahn investigated the behaviour of the 
alloy in a steady magnetic field; T. French, L. Pitkin, and A. Bauer and 
P. von Mertens studied the action of sulphuric acid ; A. Riche, the action of water; 
and A. Vogel discussed the spontaneous disintegration of these alloys. 
R. H. Thurston, and C. R. A. Wright studied the ternary alloys of lead, bismuth, 
and antimony; and C. de Capua, the hardness of the ternary alleys Pb Bi-Sn, 
and Pb-Bi-Cd. 

According to J. F. John, 15 when lead is heated with carbon, the metal volatilizes, 
and forms a sublimate of lead carbide in black lustrous crystals ; but this has not 
been confirmed—0. Ruff and B. Bergdahl could get only 0-024 per cent, of carbon, 




Per csnC. Bi 


Fig. 28. —The Thermal and Electrical Con- F:g. 29. —The Thermoelectric Force of 
ductivities of Alloys of Load and Bismuth. Alloys of J^ead and Bismuth. 


in soln. in lead at 1170°; 0-046 per cent, at 1415°; and 0-094 per cent, at 1555°— 
vide lead carbide, 0. 39, 18. W. Stahl found that the hydrocarbons are insoluble 
in molten lead ; and H. Reekie ben and J, Scheiber showed that purified and dried 
acetylene does not act appreciably on lead during 20 months’ exposure, while crude 
and moist acetylene increases the weight of lead less than 1 per cent. Type- 
metal and lead-antimony solder are scarcely affected by the gas. W. R. E. Hodgkin- 
son found that acetylene does not change the properties of lead at temp, up to the 
m.p. of the metal. According to W. Stahl, neither carbon monoxide nor carbon 
dioxide is dissolved by molten lead. M. Berthelot found that when lead is heated 
with carbon monoxide in a sealed tube at 550°, carbon dioxide is formed. A 
mixture of carbon monoxide and dioxide passed into milk of lime contained 
in a leaden vessel was found by G. Gore to produce red-lead. The action of 
aq. soln. of carbon dioxide, or of the moist gas, on lead has been previously 
discussed. M. Berthelot examined the action of cyanogen on lead ; and 
F. H. Rhodes and J. T. Carty, the action of carbon tetrachloride, which 
produces a slight white film on the metal. G. A, Goyder found that 
an aq. soln. of potassium cyanide acts very slowly on lead without the 
evolution of gas. The action was examined by A. Brochet and J. Petit. 
S. G. Sastry said that lead acts on many chlorinated hydrocarbons— CC1 4 , 
CHC1 3 , C 2 H 2 01 4 , and C 2 HC1 5 —but not on C 2 H 2 C1 2 . The vapours of the fatty acids 
were shown by A. Mailhe to react with finely divided, reduced lead, forming first a 
salt of the acid, and then a ketone and carbon dioxide; the reaction is slow at 300°, 
but fast at 350°. F. P. Hall showed that lead is attacked by acetic acid, tartaric 
add, and citric add more strongly when exposed to air than when air is absent. 
W. G. Whitman and R, P. Russell found that the presence of oxygen favoured the 
attack on lead by acetic acid. F. Auerbach and H, Weber examined the effect 
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o! the fruit acids, citric and tartaric acids, as well as of malic, succinic, and benzoic 
acids. H. C. Bolton found lead to be attacked by a soln. of citric acid mixed with 
sodium nitrate. J. C. Thresh examined the action of citric, acetic, benzoic, and tar¬ 
taric acids, and also of quinta and formic acids. 0. Sackur said that lead is attacked 
by dil. acids—acetic acid, lactic acid, and hydrochloric acid—only in the presence of 
oxygen ; the velocity of the reaction is nearly independent of the strength and 
cone, of thB acid, but it is dependent on the cone, of the dissolved oxygen, and on 
the velocity of stirring ; otherwise expressed, the rate of reaction is determined by 
the diffusion velocity of the dissolved oxygen. E. Salkowsky found that in the 
presence of hydrogen iodide the attack by acetic acid is greatly hastened. 
II, S. Rawdon said the attack on commercial lead is largely conditioned by inter- 
crystalline impurities which resist attack, and set up electrolytic action— vide supra. 
According to 0. P. Watts and N. D. Whipple, with 190 c.c. of iV-acetic acid at 37-5° 
and 60 sq. cms. of metal during 45 hrs., the loss was 0-2019-0-2143 grin.; if 5 c.c. 
hydrogen dioxide were present, the loss was 6-4026 grins.; with 2 grins, of mercuric 
chloride and 5 c.c. of hydrogen dioxide present, 6-5596 grins.; with 2 grms. mercuric 
chloride, 0*8529 grm.; and with 0-25 grm. of sodium arsenate, 0-0490 grm. 
L L. C. Eckclt found lead is attacked by ethylsulphuric acid, and, added O. Schaal, 
the more the lead is purified, the slower the reaction. M. Schirmonsky also 
reported that lead is strongly attacked by naphthenic acid— vide the electrolysis 
of so hi. of lead salts in organic acids. II. J. Prins studied the action of nitro¬ 
benzene in acetic acid soln. on lead. The speed of the action is determined by the 
rate of diffusion of the products of the reaction. C. 0. Henke and 0. W. Brown, 
and W. Falla and M. Richter-Quittner found that the reduction of nitrobenzene 
by hydrogen is catalyzed by lead ; J. Tafel, that ketones are reduced to hydrocarbons 
by electrolysis with lead electrodes ; V. Thomas, that methylene iodide reacts 
with lead giving off a gas ; and F. F. Rupert, that the reaction between hydrogen is 
accelerated by the presence of lead-foil. L. T. O’Shea studied the adsorption of 
lead salts by filter-paper. 0. Schmidt studied the catalytic action of lead in the 
hydrogenation of organic compounds. 

F. Rathgen mentioned that lead medallions were attacked by the organic acid 
in the sweat of the hand ; and F. Southerden, by tanning soln. II. Baum and 
R. Seeliger, 10 and T. Sudendorf found that milk dissolves lead; D. Klein and A. Berg 
observed no reaction between lead and soln. of sugar, and L. Lindet noticed that 
lead accelerates the inversion of sugar. J. Aub gave 0578 grm. per litre for the 
solubility of lead in blood serum. A. Gautier, G. WoUDragel, P. Schutzenberger 
and E. Boutmy, A. Sander, A. Meyer, A. S. Taylor, N. N. Banerjee, E. Gude- 
man, T. Sudendorf, M. Rjiiltschewsky, and E. Spaeth detected the contamination 
of various foodstuffs by' contact with lead, and A. Beythein, in cosmetics. 
H. Riesenfeld and F. Taurke noted that when a soln. of cellulose in an ammoniacal 
soln. of copper carbonate is treated with lead, cellulose and copper are precipitated. 
J. Tafel observed that succinimide is not reduced by contact with spongy lead and 
dil. sulphuric acid. A. Gawalowsky found that mash-wort attacks lead very little. 
T. Sudendorf examined the solvent action of wine on lead, but this fact has been 
known since the beginning of our era— vide infra . P. Grelot found wine which has 
been treated with sulphur dioxide is particularly liable to attack lead. G. Sfceifier 
also found fermenting cider develops acids which attack lead. F. Malmejac 
found that 95 per cent, alcohol in contact with lead in a closed vessel slowly dissolves 
some lead; but G. Heinzelmann could not detect any reaction between lead and 
95-96 per cent, pure or denatured alcohol, although the 90 per cent, alcohol did 
attack th e metal; pyridine was found to be without influence. M. Traube found that 
the oxidation of lead under absolute alcohol does not occur; oxidation is slow with 
90 per cent, alcohol; and in 50 per cent, alcohol it is as fast as in water alone. 
F. M. Perkin showed that when a current of ozonized air is passed into ether con¬ 
taining strips of lead, yellow lead ethoxide, Pb(OC 2 H 5 ) 2 , is formed. F. C. Mathers 
and A. B. Leible found that lead adsorbs ethereal oils when an aq. soln. of the oil 
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is shaken with lead. J. Merrick found that lead is quickly attacked by turpentine » 
and C. Engler and E. Kneis showed that freshly distilled turpentine dissolved 
in 2 days, 0*085 per cent. Pb ; in 8 days, 0*265 per cent.; and in 14 days, 0-715 
per cent.; while old turpentine in the same time dissolved respectively 0-578, 
0-982, and 1-851 per cent. Pb ; and oil of resin at ordinary temp, dissolved traces 
of lead in 8 days and 0*024 per cent, in 14 days, and on a water-bath, respectively 
0-380 and 0-880 per cent. W. Fox, A. Gawalowsky, and G. Engler and E. Kneis 
found that lead is quickly attacked by petroleum, and J. Schiel showed that a 
piece of lead ribbon 1 mm. thick was wholly converted into a yellow oxide when 
kept 8 weeks under petroleum. A. Gawalowsky also found that lead is attacked 
by mineral lubricating oils. S. Macadam showed that by prolonged contact with 
paraffin oils, lead is considerably attacked. A. Schneider and F. Jenniger found 
that benzene wash oils corrode lead. P. Schindler observed that lead is attacked 
by oil o! sesame, and olive oil ; and A. Livache, by linseed oil According to 
I. J. Redwood, with a mineral oil lubricant, for a year, sheet lead lost 0-05607 
per cent.; with olive oil, 0-04243 per cent. ; with rape oil, 0-19716 per cent. ; 
with tallow oil, 0-16782 per cent.; with lard oil, 0-28000 per cent.; with cotton 
seed oil, 0-07113 per cent. ; with sperm oil, 0-28241 per cent.; with whale oil, 
0-29502 per cent.; with seal oil, 0-14198 per cent. U. Ehrhardt and G. PfeidereT 
showed that crude tar oils containing phenol dissolved 1-1 mgrm. of lead per sq. 
cm. in four weeks. C. O. Henke and 0. W. Brown studied the catalytic activity 
of lead in reducing organic compounds ; and A. Benedicenti and S. Rebello-Alves, 
the effect of lead on soln. of egg-albumen or blood serum. 

For the action of silicon and boron on lead, i ride borides (5. 32, 4), 
and silicides (6. 40, 11). F. Damm and F. Krafft 17 showed that vitreous 
quartz is attacked by lead vapour. For the action of the metals on lead, vide 
infra; and for salt solutions, vide supra, E. B. Maxted noted the presence 
of lead reduces the catalytic activity of platinum ; and that platinum black 
adsorbs lead ions from soln. of lead salts. W. Venator found that a soln. 
of sodium hydroxide quickly corrodes lead, but many plumbiferous alloys 
are not attacked. G. Lunge and L. Weibel found that 102*5 grins, of Bodium 
hydroxide in a litre of water dissolve 0-2957 grm. of lead per sq. metre in 7 days 
at 20°, and 0-1489 grm. in 2 hrs. at 100°; with 205 grins, of sodium hydroxide per 
litre, 0-0560 grm. in 7 days at 20°, and 0*0375 grm. in 2 hrs. at 100° : and with 510 
grms. of sodium hydroxide per litre, 0-03004 grm. in 7 days at 20°, and 0*0333 grm. 
in 2 lira, at 100°. Observations were also made by A. Wagner, and R. H. Gaines. 
A. J. Hale and H. S. Foster found that between 17° and 20°, 0-22V-NaOH dissolved 
1-0 grm. of lead per sq. dm. per day during 7 days, and 0-69 grm. per day during 
28 days. According to O. P. Watts and N. D. Whipple, with 190 c.c. of A^-NaOH 
for 45 hrs. at 37-5°, and 60 sq. cm. of metal the loss was 0-1101 grm.; with 0*25 
grm. of sodium arsenate also present the loss was 0-1026 ; with 5 grins, potassium 
permanganate, 0-0978 grm.; with 5 grms. potassium nitrate, 0-0938 grm.; and 
with 5 grms. sodium chlorate, 0-0942 grm. O. W. Brown and co-workers, K. Elba 
*nd J. Forssell, and F. Jirsa studied the anodic corrosion of lead during the 
electrolysis of soln. of sodium hydroxide. When lead is mixed with an alkali 
hydroxide and carbon, and heated, carbon dioxide and hydrogen are formed; 
similar results were obtained with alkaline earth hydroxides —vide supra, water. 
F. Jirsa and J. Fabinger studied the dissolution of lead by alkali-lye during the 
passage of sinusoidal alternating currents. G. Lunge and L. Weibel found 4*4 
grms. of sodium sulphide in a litre of water dissolve 0-0082 grm. of lead per sq. 
metre in 7 days at 20°, and 0-017 in 2 hrs. at 100°. P. P. Lebedeff said that a piece 
of lead wrapped round with platinum wire does not give off hydrogen from a soln. 
of sodium sulphide. P. Wenger and D. Midhat studied the electro-reduction of 
soln. of potassium dichromate with lead electrodes ; E. A. von der Burg, the solvent 
action of soln. of potassium di chromate on cupriferous and ferruginous lead. Soln. 
of molybdates in hydrochloric acid were found by W. D. Treadwell to be reduced 
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quantitatively by lead to tervalent molybdenum salts. J. F. Liverseege and 
A. W. Knapp recommended treating lead pipes with a eoln. of potassium 
permanganate whereby they resist better the action of alkaline water. F. Mylius 
and 0. Fromm found copper is precipitated by lead from soln. of copper salts. 
J. B. Senderens found that lead precipitates copper from aq. soln. of cupric nitrate, 
chloride, or acetate; but a soln. of cupric sulphate does not give copper because 
of the formation of a film of lead sulphate on the lead. H. W. Gillett found copper 
is precipitated from acid soln. of copper phosphate, and of silver phosphate. Molten 
silver chloride was found by C. Tubandt and S. Eggert to convert lead into lead 
chloride. F. Mylius and 0. Fromm found dil. soln. of silver salts precipitate silver 
when treated with lead. Silver nitrate and acetate, for instance, were found by 
J. B. Senderens to give a precipitate of silver, whilst a silver sulphate soln. behaves 
like one of copper sulphate. W. W, Strong found lead giveB an imprint on the 
photographic plate. R. H. Gerke gave for the free energy of the reaction 
Pb+2AgCl=PbClo+2Ag, 22,612 cals., and for the thermal value, 25,170 cals.; 
with Pb+2AgI=PbI 2 +2Ag, the numbers are respectively 9852 cals, and 12,231 
cals.; and for Pb+2HgCl=PbCl 2 -f 2Hg, 24,717 cals and 22,720 cals. L. Peetz 
found lead precipitates tin from fused stannous chloride ; and W. D. Treadwell, 
that lead reduces stannic chloride to stannous chloride. R. Lorenz and M. Mann- 
heimeT Btudied the equilibrium conditions in the reaction Pb+SnCL r^FbC] 2 -fSn. 
R. Lorenz and co-workers found that when lead, cadmium, and cadmium and 
lead chlorides are fused together at G00°-700°, equilibrium in the balanced reaction 
Cd+PbC^r^CdCla+Pb, is attained in 10 mins. The system consists of three 
phases, and with each salt phase of given composition there corresponds a whole 
series of metal phases. The composition of the equilibrium mixture was independent 
of the absolute quantities of the phases present and of the direction of the reaction 
according to the above equation, and nearly independent of the temperature over 
the interval 600°-700°, The value of [Pb]/[Cd].[CdCl 2 ]/[PbCl 2 ] at constant 
temperature decreased steadily as the cadmium content decreased. Addition uf 
lithium chloride and of mixtures of sodium and potassium chlorides favour the 
forward reaction in the above equation. Bismuth has no influence on the 
equilibrium, but antimony favours the reaction from right to left in the equation 
above. E. B. Spear and K. D. Kahn, and F. Mylius and O. Fromm found gold 
or platinum soln. are precipitated by lead. 

Reactions of analytical interest.— A soln. of a soluble chloride or of hydrochloric 
acid precipitates lead chloride from moderately cone. soln. of lead nitrate; about 
one part of lead chloride per 135 parts of water remains in soln. The precipitate 
is much more soluble in ho,t water and crystals of lead chloride separate on cooling 
the hot soln. Lead chloride is more soluble in cone, hydrochloric acid than it is 
in water because a soluble complex salt is formed. The complex is decomposed 
by water so that lead chloride is precipitated by diluting the soln. According to 
T. G. Wormley, 19 hydrochloric acid enables one part of lead in 500 parts of soln. 
to be detected ; C. H. Pfaff Baid that a soln. of one part of lead nitrate in 100 parts 
of water is the most dil. one in which hydrochloric acid will give a precipitate; 
and E. Eegriwe said that a gram of lead in 400 c.c. of water can be detected by 
hydrochloric acid. The precipitation of orange-yellow lead iodide by potassium 
iodide is a more delicate reaction than is the case with the chloride. According 
to T. G. Wormley, one part of lead in 21,540 parts of water can be recognized, and 
F. JackBon said 1 in 8000. E. Eegriwe detected a gram of lead in 85,500 o.o. of water 
by potassium icd de. The iodide is fairly soluble in hydriodic acid or in a soln. 
of the alkali iodide, forming complex salts decomposed by water with the deposition 
of lead iodide. Alkaline, neutral or slightly acid soln. of a lead salt, give with 
hydrogen sulphide a black precipitate of lead sulphide; with hydrochloric acid 
soln., an orange-red precipitate of lead sulphochloride, PbCl.S.PbCl, is first formed, 
and this is decomposed by moie hydrogen sulphide into black lead sulphide. If 
the soln. contains much free hydrochloric acid, the red sulphochloride may alone 
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be formed. F. Parmentier studied the phenomenon in the presence of lead bromide, 
and V. Lehner, with lead iodide. According to M. Martin, if the soln. 
contains 2*4 per cent, hydrogen chloride, 2*9 per cent. PbCl 2 remains in 
soln. The reaction between lead chloride and hydrogen sulphide is reversible: 
H 2 S+PbCl 2 ^2HCl+PbS, because lead sulphide is soluble in cone, hydrochloric 
acid. L. Bruner and J. Zawadsky gave for the equilibrium constant, 
K=[Pb"][H 2 S]/[H'] 2 =31 XlO -6 . A study of the action of hydrogen sulphide 
on a 0*001 molar soln. of lead chloride in water at 20° in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid and of neutral chlorides, by L. Dede and P. Bonin, showed that the precipitation 
of lead sulphide is completely inhibited by hydrochloric acid alone if present in 
a concentration of l*4iV. In the presence of increasing quantities of calcium, 
ammonium, or potassium chloride, decreasing cone, of hydrochloric acid are 
sufficient to prevent precipitation entirely. The cone, of hydrochloric acid required 
completely to prevent the precipitation of lead sulphide from a soln. containing 
20*7 mgrms. of lead per 100 c.c. with different proportions of these three chlorides, 
are as follow; 


Cone, of lead chloride 

0 

0-8 

2-8 


[GaCl, 

140 

om 

0*20 

Cone. HCl 

NH 4 C1 . 

1-40 

100 

0*15 


KCl 

1-40 

100 

0 15 


The results with calcium chloride are giaphed in Fig. 30. In the presence 
of considerably smaller cone, of hydrochloric acid, the precipitation of lead 

sulphide is incomplete. At higher temp., the effect 
of hydrochloric acid in the presence of neutral 
chlorides is still more marked. L. Dede and 
P. Becker found that magnesium and ammonium 
chlorides also retard the precipitation of lead sul¬ 
phide from soln. of lead chloride. The precipita¬ 
tion of lead sulphide is also hampered, although 
to a less degree, by the presence of perchloric acid. 
In this case, however, the addition of sodium 
perchlorate favours precipitation, presumably by 
depressing the ionization of the acid. The precipi¬ 
tation of lead chromate in acetic acid soln. is 
not quantitative in the presence of much chloride ; 
in ammoniacal soln. this is not the case. Lead sulphide is decomposed by nitric 
acid, 3PbS+8HN0 3 ~3Pb(N0 3 ) 2 +4H 2 0-f2NO+3S, but some of the sulphur 
is at the same time oxidized to sulphuric acid, forming insoluble lead sulphate, and 
this the more the greater the cone, of the nitric acid. According to C. H. PfafT, 
the brown coloration with hydrogen sulphide is visible when one part of lead nitrate 
is present in 100,000 parts of water ; J. L. Lassaigne said 1 in 200,000; and 
P. Harting, 1 in 350,000. I. M. Kolthoff found the brown colour of lead sulphide 
is produced in acetic or phosphoric acid soln. when 0*2 mgrm. per litre is present; 
and with oxalic acid soln., when 100 mgrms, per litre is present; N. Schoorl, a 
milligram per litre. According to G. Cliesneau, a soln. containing eq. proportions 
of lead and cupric nitrates furnishes more copper than lead when treated with an 
amount of a one per cent. soln. of hydrogen sulphide insufficient to precipitate both 
the copper and the lead —vide infra , lead sulphide. M. Berthelot showed that solid 
lead acetate is not decomposed by dry hydrogen sulphide. H. Reinsch found that 
a soln, containing one part of normal lead acetate in 200 parts of water mixed with 
5 parts of hydrochloric acid, sp. gr. 1*168, gives with hydrogen sulphide a brown 
precipitate which soon turns black ; with 10 parts of hydrochloric acid, the pre¬ 
cipitate is fust red, then brown, and finally black; with 20 parts of hydrochloric 
acid, the carmine-red precipitate is gradually formed which retains its colour; and 
with 30-50 parts of hydrochloric acid, a slight precipitate is formed only after the 



Fig. 30. —Concentration of 
Hydrochloric Acid required 
to prevent the Precipitation 
of Lead Sulphide. 
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addition of water. If one part of normal lead acetate be dissolved in 112 parts of 
* water and 14 parts of hydrochloric acid, a yellow precipitate is produced by the 
gas. E. A. Parnell observed that paper saturated with a lead salt and thoroughly 
dried is not blackened by dried hydrogen sulphide. Alkali sulphides precipitate 
lead sulphide from a soln. of a lead salt, and the black precipitate is insoluble in 
an excess of the reagent. E. F. Anthon also showed that the sulphides of cadmium, 
manganese, iron, cobalt, and nickel precipitate load sulphide from a soln. of lead 
salts ; and, added E. Schiirmann, the precipitation by cobalt, nickel, thallium (ous), 
and zinc sulphides is complete, but with arsenious sulphide only under press, in an 
autoclave. E. Eegriwe detected one gram of lead in 2,840,000 c.c. of water by 
means of sodium sulphide. 

According to G. S. Jamieson, aq. soln. of sulphurous acid or an alkali 
sulphite —NaIIS0 3 , (NIJ 4 )HS0 3 , etc.—precipitates lead sulphate, the sensitive¬ 
ness of the reaction is said by W. N. Iwanoff to be 1:20,000,000, and 
lie added that with one part of lead in 1,OCX),000 a turbidity is produced 
in a few minutes—barium, and tin should be absent, copper, silver, nickel, 
iron, aluminium, magnesium, and calcium may be present. When a Boln. 
of a lead salt is treated with sulphuric acid, or a soluble sulphate, sparingly 
soluble lead sulphate is precipitated. According to C. H. PfafF, and P. Hart- 
ing, one part of lead nitrate in 200,000 parts of water can be detected 
by sulphuric acid; T. G. Wormley said 1 : 21,540, and F. Jackson, 1: 16,000. 

J. L. Lassaigne observed an opalescence with one part of lead nitrate in 25,000 
parts water, 15 mins, after treatment with sodium sulphate. E. Eegriwe detected 
a gram of lead in 24,900 c.c. of water by means of sulphuric acid. Lead sulphate 
is very slightly soluble in water, less so if the wateT be acidulated with Bulphuric 
acid, and still less so in alcohol. The sulphate is perceptibly soluble in nitric and 
sulphuric acids ; and is readily dissolved by hot cone, hydrochloric acid. Lead 
sulphate is readily soluble in soln. of the alkali hydroxides, and in the ammonium 
salts of many organic acids ; this latter property enables lead sulphate to be 
separated from barium sulphate, silica, etc. Ammonium acetate or tartrate is 
generally used as solvent. N. Tarugi found that ammonium thioacetate in cold 
hydrochloric acid soln. of lead salts gives a reddish precipitate of lead sulpho- 
chloride which becomes black when boiled. II. Vohl found that hot cone. soln. with 
sodium thiosulphate, in the presence of ammonium chloride, precipitate lead 
sulphide quantitatively. The reaction was studied by J. Girard, F. Faktor, and 

K. A. Hofmann and V. Wdlfl. 

When a lead salt soln. is treated with aq. ammonia, white lead hydroxide is 
precipitated, insoluble in excess. L. J. Curtinan and A. D. St. John detected 
1: 6500 by this reaction. A similar precipitate is obtained with alkali hydroxides, 
but with an excess of the reagent, soluble alkali plumbite, say, Pb(OK) 2 , is formed. 
The al kali carbonates precipitate a basic lead carbonate; and the alkali hydro¬ 
carbonates, normal lead carbonate. According to J. L. Lassaigne, a soln. of one 
part of lead nitrate in 50,000 parts of water becomes turbid when treated 
with sodium carbonate; and 1:100,000 becomes opalescent in 5 mins.; and 
1 :200,000 opalescent in 10 mins. E. Eegriwe detected one gram of lead in 
152,000 c.c. of water by means of sodium carbonate. A white lead phosphate, 
£»*(* 0 4 ) 2i is precipitated when a lead salt is treated with sodium phosphate. 
E. Eegriwe detected a gram of lead in 284,OCX) c.c. of water by means of sodium 
hydrophosphate. The precipitate is insoluble in acetic acid, but soluble in nitrio 
acid or alkali-lye ; sodium arsenate likewise precipitates lead arsenate ; potassium 
cyanide gives a white precipitate which is insoluble in an excess of the reagent; 
and oxalic acid and alkali oxalates precipitate lead oxalate which, according to 
H. W. F. Wackenroder, is produced in soln. containing an excess of acid provided 
they are dilute. C. H. Pfafi detected one part of lead nitrate in 100,000 parts of 
water by means of oxalic acid. E. Eegriwe detected a gram of lead in 30,400 c.o. 
of water by means of ammonium oxalate, A yellow precipitate of lead chromate, 
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PbCrO^ is produced when an alkali chromate is added to a lead salt; the precipi¬ 
tate is insoluble in acetic acid, but soluble in nitric acid and alkali-lye. P. Harting 
gave 1 : 70,000 for the limits of this test; T. G. Wonnley, 1:107,700 ; S. Harvey, 
1:350,000 ; and F. Jackson, 1:32,000. E. Eegriwe detected a gram of lead in 

I, 050,000 c.c. of water by potassium chromate, and in 2,100,000 c.c. of water by 
potassium dichromate. The reaction was studied by C. Reichard, M. Groger, 
and O. Mayer. A white precipitate is produced in a soln. of a lead salt by potassium 
ferrocyanide, according to C. H. Pfaff, when one part of lead salt is present in 
8000 parts of water. E. Eegriwe detected a gram of lead in 56,800 c.c. of water by 
the ferrocyanide reaction. Potassium ferricyanide gives no precipitate except, 
according to E. Muller and O. Diefenthiiler, in nitrate soln. red crystals of a nitrato- 
ferricyanide are formed. J. von Liebig, and R. D. Hall obtained a precipitate 
with a soln. of potassium thiocyanate. No precipitates are produced with soln. of 
potassium chlorate or bromate. Lead dioxide is precipitated from soln. of lead 
salts by hydrogen dioxide, by persulphates, or by hypochlorites. E. Eegriwe 
detected a gram of lead in 714,000 c.c. of water by the hydrogen dioxide reaction. 
According to A. Trilint, an acetic acid soln. of tetramethyldiamidodiphenylmethane 
gives an intense blue coloration with lead dioxide, but not with lead salts. The 
reaction is very sensitive in the absence of other oxidizing substances. E. Eegriwe 
detected one gram of lead in 8,000,000 parts of water by the blue coloration pro¬ 
duced with ammonium molybdate ; one gram of lead in 171,000 c.c. of water by 
a soln. of cochineal ; and a gram of lead in 200,000 c.c. of water by a soln. of 
hsematoxyline. 

Physiological action Of lead.— There is a reference to the. poisonous effects of 
lead in the medical portion of that collection of writings attributed to Hippocrates 
of the fifth century before our era. Dioscorides, in his second-century Be materia 
medico. , mentioned the delirium produced by lead. He said: 

The drinking of “lead” causBa oppression to the stomach, belly, and intestines, with 
wringing pains; sometimes it even wounds thn intestines by itH severe pressure; it. 
suppresses the urine, while the body swells and acquires an unsightly leaden hue. 

Pliny, in his first-century Historia naluralis, mentioned colic as an effect of lead 
poisoning; Are tarns, in his first-century Be cans is et signis acutorum et diutur- 
norum morborurn , epilepsy ; and Paul of iEgina, in his seventh-century Be re medial, 
epilepsy and convulsions. Vitruvius, in his Be architectura , written near the 
beginning of our era, condemned the use of lead pipes for the water supply of Rome 
because of the risk of poisoning. Pliny also described how the Romans tested the 
harshness of wine by immersing in it a sheet of lead, and marking the corrosive 
action ; they also sweetened some wine by boiling it in leaden vessels. Pliny does 
not seem to have thought the practice was attended by any danger. In the 
preparation of wine, if the fermentation process be carried too far, the liquor becomes 
charged with acid. The ancients probably knew that lead rendered harsh wine 
milder, and preserved it from acidity. The process was long used with confidence 
because the toxic effects were not ascribed to the metal but to some other cause. 
The deleterious result of sweetening wine with lead compounds was mentioned by 
M. Citois 18 in 1610, and M. Dclamarc in 1696; and j. Zeller and J. Weismann 
said that the practice was invented in France. After the poisonous effects of this 
addition had been recognized, it required the severest of punishments—torture 
and death—before the use of litharge for this purpose could be stopped. Even 
in the eighteenth century, the improvement of wines by litharge was in some 
' quarters taught as a method free from danger— e.g. by W. Graham—although 

J. Beckmann has cited a number of cases near the end of the seventeenth 
century, where those who treated the wines with lead compounds were very severely 
punished. The litharge or white-lead was singularly efficacious in renovating spoilt 
wine, but its effect on the consumer was disastrous. According to J. Beckmann, 

No adulteration of any article has ever been invented so pernicious to the health, and 
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At the some time bo much practised as that of wine with preparations of lead ; and as the 
inventor must have been acquainted with its destructive effects, ho deserves, for making 
it known, severer execration than Berthold Schwartz, the supposed inventor of gunpowder. 

. . . The wine occasions, according as it is used in a great or small quantity, and according 
to the constitution of the consumer, a speedy or a lingering death, violent colics, obstruc¬ 
tions, and other maladies ; so that one may justly doubt whether, at present, Mars, Venus, 
or Saturn is most destructive to the human race. 

Although the noxious character of the fumes given off during the smelting of 
lead was mentioned by many ancient writers, it was not until 1656 that 8. Stock- 
husen established a definite relation between lead and the so-called colic ; early in 
the sixteenth century, A. Aetius described the colic frequently associated with the 
use of certain wines, and in 1757, T. Tronchin discovered that many wines could 
dissolve the plumbifcrous glaze from the earthenware vessels in which the wine was 
stored. In 1788, J. Hunter described the “ dry belly ache ” prevalent in the 
garrison of Jamaica caused by the consumption of rum contaminated with lead, 
The historical side of lead poisoning has been discussed by Gr. Meill&re, J. Alderson, 
and by L. Tanqueril des Planches; and the physiological and pathological effects 
—plurrlnsm or saturnism —have been the subject of an extraordinary number 
of reports and memoirs. 20 

Poisoning by lead compounds may be acute or chronic. Acute poisoning is pro¬ 
duced by comparatively large doses of a soluble salt of lead. Recovery has followed 
after swallowing an ounce, and cases of death are comparatively rare. An astringent 
metallic taste is perceived ; there is a feeling of constriction in the oesophagus ; 
and a hot sensation which extends to the stomach. Within half an hour vomiting 
occurs ; there is a great thirst, and colicky pains in the abdomen which come on 
in paroxysms. There are prostration, vertigo, numbness, and pains in the bead and 
limbs. There may be a state of drowsiness or one of excitability, and death occutb 
on the second or third day. There is a sub-acute form in which small but not 
minute doses of a soluble salt of lead are administered. Chronic lead poisoning 
is produced by the introduction into the system of minute doses of a lead compound, 
or lead itself. The sources from which the lead may be derived in chronic lead 
poisoning are numerous and diverse. There are the so-called occupational risks 
which attend the use of lead or lead compounds in many trades such as painting, 
plumbing, pottery glazing, glass working, making lead compounds— e.g. litharge, 
red lead, white-lead, etc.—printing, cutlers, file cutting, making accumulators, 
making sheet lead and lead piping, smelting metals, enamelling iron, litho-trans- 
ferring, etc. There are also the so-called accidental risks where people in ordinary 
avocations are in danger from negligence or ignorance owing to the extensive 
employment of plumbiferous materials for so many purposes in everyday life. Lead 
is a cumulative poison, and the absorption of a minute quantity at a time but 
extended over long periods may produce disastrous results. It may be a long time 
before symptoms of chronic poisoning appear, and in some cases it would require 
a Dupin to detect the source of the trouble as a preliminary to its elimination. 

As indicated previously, lead has been detected in most of the ordinary foods—flour, 
bread, beer, wines, spirits, cider, tea, vinegar, sugar, confectionery, etc.—in numerous 
drugs made by the aid of sulphuric acid which, when manufactured by the chamber process, 
nearly always contains lead ; or in drugs made in leadon vessels— e.g. the crystallization 
of tartaric or citric acid in leaden pans. Lead colic has been reported in a cabman whoso 
hrat glaBB of beer every morning at a public house was drawn from that which had been 
standing in pipes overnight. The use of old painted wood in a baker’s oven, and the 
subsequent adherence of a film of lead oxide to the outside of the loaves is reported to have 
caused the illness of 60 people. G. Marmisse mentioned the gate-keeper of a grave yard at 
Bordeaux who continually used the remnants of crosses, etc., covered with lead paint to 
replenish his fires, and who was Buffering from lead poisoning. A trace of lead tetraethyl, 
”b(C 2 H*) 4 , in motor spirit prevents “knocking.” If carelessly used, accidents may occur 
°to fhe toxic qualities of the exhaust vapours. This was discussed by E. Behrle, and 
1. Midgley. T. Banoks and K. L. Freer reported that in 1840 about 500 non-fatal cases of 
acu £® pm Honing were caused by 30 lbs. of sugar of lead having been accidentally mixed with 80 
Books of Hour. S. J. Knott mentioned a case of chronic poisoning due to the cleaning of 
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pewter pots; G. H. All don, G. A. E. Roberts, and D. Campbell, to the drinking of home* 
made wine fermented in lead-glazed pans ; H. Pillaud, to tho use of food prepared in glazed 
earthenware vessels ; E. V. Raumer and E. Spaeth, to the consumption of whortle-bBiTies 
stored in large glazed earthenware pots ; A. S. Taylor, to the wrapping of foods in tin-foil, 
and the fingering by fishmongers of lead counters covered with brine ; G. Johnson, to the 
handling of vulcanized rubber, etc.— vide, mtpra, the action of water, etc., on lead. Chronic 
lead poisoning has been reported owing to the use of wine bottles cleaned by shaking lead- 
shot in them ; tinned foods ; confectionery coloured with lead chromate ; tea, and snuff 
packed in lead-foil; hair-dyes ; cosmetic s; Boda-water syphons with pewter or lead- 
valvea ; etc. According to G. Stiefier, the lead poisoning common among the peasants in 
Lower Austria is due to tho cider having dissolved some lead from the containing vessels 
during its fermentation. There are many other strange reports although in some cases 
the assigned cause is not the real one, for the load may have entered the system through 
another unsuspected channel. H. Masters, G. W. Monier-Williams, and others have 
discussed the solubility of load from glazed pottery and enamelled iron. F. H. de Balsao 
and co-workers reported on lead poisoning in the accumulator industry. 

Some people are particularly susceptible to the influence of lead poisoning, 
while others seem to resist the action of or to tolerate the poison to a marked 
degree. The possible channels for the ingestion of lead are cutaneous absorption, 
intestinal, and respiratory. The possibility of the cutaneous absorption of lead 
through the unbroken skin has provoked much controversy; but, in spite of the 
observations of T. Canuet, M, Drouet, and A. Maneuvrier, T. M. Legge and 
K. W. Goadby consider that the possibility of the cutaneous absorption has no 
practical significance. Industrial lead poisoning may occur through compounds of 
lead finding their way into the alimentary canal vid the mouth mainly by un¬ 
washed hands, by food contaminated with lead dust, and the deposition of lead 
dust, suspended in air, upon the mucous membrane of the mouth and pharynx, 
and then swallowed. T. M. Legge and K. W. Goadby consider that this source 
of contamination is far less dangerous than is that due to the inhalation of dust 
or fume suspended in air, and that the lung rather than the stomach is the chief 
channel through which lead finds its way into the system. As a result, the pro¬ 
tection of the operatives from dust and fumes by exhaust ventilation and cleanli¬ 
ness have produced an extraordinary decrease in occupational plumhism. The 
storage of lead in the system is illustrated by T. Oliver in Table VI, representing 


Tattle VI.—The Distribution of Lead in the Various Organs of the Body. 


Organ. 

A. 

B. 

Organ. 

A. 

B. 

Large intestine 


2 ft-1 

_ 

Spleen .... 

21*9 

0-0402 

Small intestine 


9*2 

— 

Liver .... 

42-4 

0-8820 

Muscle . 


31 

— 

Cerebellum 

36-9) 


Lung . 


4*9 

—. 

Grey matter (basal ganglia) 

53 

0-7070 

Heart . . , 


5*3 

00199 

Brain-grey matter cortex . 

40-9 [ 

Mamma . ■ 


4*8 

— 

Brain-white matter . 

13*0) 

— 

Kidney. 


12-9 

0-0253 

Spinal oord 

1-2 

— 


the mean analyses of various organs of three lead-workers who had succumbed to 
lead poisoning. The amount of lead obtained is expressed A in parts per million, 
and B in grains calculated on the total weight of the organ. Lead is also stored 
in the bones. The excretion of lead from the system is mainly through the kidneys ; 
and lead is often found in the urine of those suffering from lead poisoning. Accord¬ 
ing to T. M. Legge and K. W. Goadby, lead is more commonly present in the fmces 
of lead-workers than in the urine. 

The chief symptoms of chronic lead poisoning are general ill-health usually 
referred to as indigestion ; the appetite is lessened ; and the bowels constipated. 
There is a disagreeable taste in the mouth, and the breath is offensive. The skin 
acquires an unhealthy colour, being at first yellowish and subsequently aneemic. 
The gums often Bhow a bluish-black line—the Burtonian line —produced by lead 
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sulphide, and first described by H. Burton. 21 The pulse is Blow, and secretions 
are diminished. The sexual functions are weakened, and pregnant women have 
a tendency to abortion. In addition, there may be lead colic due to recurrent 
abdominal pains; pains in the joints; partial paralysis so that when the arms 
are held out horizontally, palms downwards, the hands drop and cannot be 
raised—wrist-drop; the organs of sight may degenerate, inducing partial or 
total blindness ; and there may be psychical disturbances commencing by head¬ 
ache, dizziness, and sleeplessness which may further develop to drowsiness or to 
excitability or insanity accompanied by hallucinations and wild deliria. In 1831, 
R. T. H. Laennec described the pallor of the tissues, and the thinness of the 
blood in cases of plumbism ; and in 1840, G. Andral and J. Gavarret found that 
the proportion of red blood corpuscles during lead poisoning is loweT than 
normal. To-day, an erythrocite count is a routine clinical procedure in lead 
poisoning. The subject nas been Btudied by J. C. Aub and many otherB. P. Orfila 
made experiments on the action of lead compoundLS on animals ; and numerous 
other experiments have since been reported. R. V. Tuson stated that Beven cows 
and one bull had died by eating lead paint; and cattle have been poisoned by 
eating grass which has been splashed by the spray from bullets in pastures in the 
vicinity of rifle butts. Many observations 22 have also been made on the toxic 
effects of lead compounds on plants, yeast, and bacteria. 

Some uses of lead.— The pliability of lead and the ease with which it can be 
moulded, and soldered or united by autogenous welding have resulted in the metal 
being largely used for gutters, spouts, and roofing in buildings ; as lead piping for 
conveying water, and gases in chemical manufacture, and in the construction of 
vessels or plant where resistance to many corrosive acids is needed— e.g. evaporating 
pans, sulphuric acid chambers, etc. 23 It is also used largely in making accumu¬ 
lators. A great many alloys of lead are used in the arts—shot, Bolders, pewters, 
etc.— vide infra. There are methods 24 for coating steel and iron with lead for 
pipes and vessels in contact with corrosive liquids— e.g. S. Cowper-Coles’s electro¬ 
lytic process, or M. A. Schoop’s spraying process—earthenware and wood may 
also be coated with the metal. The acetate of lead— liquor plumbi subacetatis — 
is employed medicinally as an astringent in diarrhoea, in gastric ulcers, and in 
haemorrhage of the intestines. The acetate, iodide, and carbonate are used in 
conjunction with the oleate for ointments and plasters— unguentum plumbi 
acetatis ; unguentum plumbi Midi ; unguentum plumbi carbonalis ; diachylon or 
lead oleate or lead soap; etc. The basis of Ledoyen’s disinfecting fluid is lead 
nitrate, and the same salt is used in calico printing ; lead pyrolignite is used in 
dyeing. There aTe numerous lead pigments, mainly white, yellow, and red. Lead 
is used in the preparation of flint glass, pottery glazes, enamels, etc. The oxide is 
used to accelerate the hot vulcanization of rubber ; and the ethide, aa an anti¬ 
knocking agent in explosion engines, etc. 26 The presence of as little as one mol 
of lead tetraethide in 200,000 mols of a combustible mixture of petTol atid air 
exerts a marked effect in the suppression of detonation. Sodium plumbite is 
used in the sweetening of gasoline, by removing the sulphides as lead sulphide. 20 
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§ 6. The Valency and Atomic Weight of Lead 

According to H. E. Roscoe and A. Harden, 1 in a note-book dated March, 1804, 
J. Dalton wrote 105 for the at. wt. of lead when that of oxygen is 5*5; and this 
number becomes 305 when the at. wt. of oxygen is 16. In his later work, J. Dalton 
adopted 90 for the at. wt. of lead when that of oxygen is 7, or 206 if oxygen is 16. 
In 1811, J. J. Berzelius calculated from the ratio Pb : PbO, tbe at. wt. 206-5 when 
the at. wt. of oxygen is 16 ; from the ratio PbS ; PbS0 4 , 209-9; from the ratio 
Pb: PbS0 4 , 207-6; and from the ratio PbO : PbS0 4> 207-98. At first he was 
not very clear whether to represent what is now called lead monoxide, PbO, by 
the formula PbO, Pb 2 0 3> PbOg, PbO s , or Pb0 4 . After the sp. ht. rule, and the 
isomorphism rule had been developed, he adopted the now accepted formula PbO. 
This made the at. wt. of lead approximate 207. Lead ordinarily behaves as a 
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bivalent dement giving salts isomorphous with those of the bivalent alkaline earth 
metals. So much do the normal load salts resemble those of the alkaline earths 
that A. Baudrimont suggested that lead should be included in that family. For 
the genetic connection of lead with radium which in turn belongs to the alkaline 
earth family of metals, vide infra. Lead can also behave as a quadrivalent element 
as is evidenced by the higher oxide, Pb0 2 ; lead teiramethide , Pb(CH 3 ) 4 , which has 
a vap. density of 9-52 (air unity) in agreement with the calculated value 9*25 ; and 
the isomorphism of the complex fluorides and chlorides—3KF.HF.PbF 4 and 
3KF.HF.SnF 4 ; and R 2 PbCl 0 and R 2 SnCl(j, where R represents NH 4 or Cs. These 
observations agree with the position of lead in the tin family in the periodic table. 
G. Oddo also emphasized the family relations of lead, tin, and germanium. 
E. W. Wetherell discussed the position of lead in the periodic table. 

There is some evidence of univalent Imd—vide lead suboxide and the subsalts 
of lead. According to H. G. Denham and A. J. Alim and, in attempting to measure 
the hydrolysis of lead salts by the hydrogen electrode, abnormally high values are 
obtained. This is not due to the separation from the soln. of a metal, say silver, 
more noble than hydrogen; nor to the deposition of lead on the electrode in 
rli oh a way that the hydrogen electrode acted as a cathode, nor to the formation of 
a lead-platinum alloy. The potential depended on the rate at which hydrogen 
was bubbled through the soln. and it was assumed that the action on the surface 
film involves a reduction of bivalent lead : PbCl 2 +H^PbCl+HCl; the faster the 
stream of hydrogen, the more quickly was the free acid so produced carried into 
the main bulk of the liquid, and the lower the potential. E. Bose attributed a 
discrepancy in the silver voltameter to the formation of subvalent ions; and 
T. W. Richards and co-workers, in the copper voltameter, to the formation of cuprous 
salts in soln. A hot soln. of a lead salt can dissolve the metal, and give it up 
again on cooling. A piece of lead in a soln. of lead acetate, maintained at two 
different temp., forms a thermo-cell; the current flows from the hot soln. to the 
cold one, and causes a deposition of spongy lead at the cold end of the piece of 
lead. There is also a series of compounds in which lead appears to act as a 
tervalent element, judging by the analogy of the products prepared by E. Krause, 
with triphenylmethyl—wde valency of carbon. Thus, E. Krause made lead 
tricyclohexyl , Pb(C 0 H ai )' a , by the action of lead chloride on a soln. of magnesium 
cyclohexyl bromide in dry ether. The corresponding lead triphenyl, PbfCflHg^; 
lead tri-o-tolyl , Pb(C 7 H 7 ) 3 ; lead tri-p-tolyl , Pb(C 7 H 7 ) 3 ; and lead tri-p-xylyl , 
Pb(C 8 H B ) 3 , have been examined by E. Krause and G. G. Reissaus. According 
to W. EBch, lead exhibits a still higher valency in the acid sulphate, H 2 Pb(S0 4 ) 3 , 
which may be regarded as hydrotrisulphatometaplumbic acid. 

The at. wt. of lead calculated from J. J. Berzelius’ values for the ratio Pb : PbO, 
obtained by converting the metal to the nitrate, and calcining the product for the 
oxide, is 206-5 ; from the ratio PbO : Pb obtained by reducing the heated oxide 
in hydrogen, 207-06-207*14 ; and from the ratio PbS : PbS0 4 , obtained by treating 
the sulphide with aqua regia, he obtained 209-9. T. Anderson’s values for 
Pb(N0 3 ) 2 : PbO give 207*360. J. J. Berzelius converted the metal into sulphate, 
and his values for the ratio Pb : PbS0 4 , furnish the at. wts. 206-97 and 207-6 ; 
T. Turner’s values, 207-05 ; and J. S. Stas, 206-93. J. J. Berzelius also converted 
the oxide into sulphate and from the ratio PbO : PbS0 4 , it follows that the at. wt. is 
207-5-207-98; and T. Turner’s values gave 207-64. The values of the last-named 
for the ratio Pb(N0 3 ) 2 : PbS0 4 gave 204*2, and J. S. Stas’, 206*46. From J. S. Stas’ 
value for the ratio Pb: Pb(N0 3 ) 2 , the at. wt. is 206-80-206-82. J. J. BerzeliuB 
measured the ratio PbO: C0 2 , and the results correspond with the at. wt. 206*98. 
T. Thomson made some observations on the at. wt. of lead. J. C. G. de Marignac 
converted lead into the chloride, and obtained the ratio Pb: PbCl 2 , from which 
the at. wt. is 206*87; he also analyzed the chloride for the ratio PbCl 2 : 2AgCl, 
and the results give 206-85, while G. P. Baxter and J. H. Wilson’s results give 
207*103; and G. P. Baxter and F. L. Grover’s gave 207*23. From the ratio 
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FbBr 2 :2AgBr, G. P. Baxter and T. Thorvaldson obtained 207*19. J. C. G. de 
Marignac’s value for the ratio PbCl 2 : 2Ag furnishes the at. wt. 206*50; 
J. B. A. Dumas* value, 206-88; G. P. Baxter and J. H. Wilson’s value, 207*103; 
and O. HSnigschmid and M. Steinheil, 207-23. From the ratio 2Ag: Pb, obtained 
by the electrolysis of a soln. of a lead fluosilicate in hydrofluosilicic acid, while a 
silver voltameter was in circuit, A. G. Betts and E. F. Kern’s data gave 206*73. 

G. van Dyk obtained 0-0111823 for the electrochemical equivalent of lead; 

H. Pfoheux obtained 206-86-207-09 for the at. wt. by eleotrolysis. From the 
ratio 2Ag: Pb, which L. Meaglia obtained by precipitating silver from a soln. of 
Bilver nitrate by lead, 206*866-206-935. J. Thomsen calculated 206*904 for the 
best representative value of the at. wt. of lead; W, A. Noyes, and J. D. van 
der Plaats, 206-91; L. Dubreuil, 206-919; F. W. Clarke, 206-970 ±0-0017; 
T. W. Richards and co-workers, 207*217; and B. Brauner, 207-10. The Inter¬ 
national Table for 1924 gives 207-20. The atomic number is 82. The electronic 
Structure on N. Bohr’s 2 Bchcme is (2) (4,4) (6,6,6) (8,8,8,8) (6,6,6) (2,2). 
J. Beckenkamp, and H. Collins made some speculations on this subject. 

The at. wt. problem has assumed another aspect since the study of the end- 
products of the radioactive degradation of uranium and radium led F. Soddy 8 to 
question as to whether the lead found in association with uranium is the same as 
that of ordinary lead. 

W. F. Hillebrand noticed the association of lead with uranium in some minerals, 
and numerous observations have since been made on this subject and on the 
induced radioactivity of lead. The metal itself is not primarily radioactive. 
B. B. Boltwood found the ratio of uranium to lead in primary minerals from the 
same locality to be so nearly constant as to suggest that lead may be the end- 
product of the degradation of uranium. The rate of radioactive change is so slow 
that a direct proof of the degradation of uranium to lead cannot be expected. It 
has been calculated that a gram of uranium yields 1-25 XlO~ 10 grin, of radium-G 
per annum ; and if the gram of uranium be constantly replenished to make up 
the loss, a gram eq. of radium-G would require 8000 million years for its formation. 
A. Holmes has shown that with stable minerals of primary origin, where there is 
no geological or petrological evidence of the presence of lead as a primary product, 
and no evidence of the loss of any of the constituents by weathering, the age of 
the mineral can be estimated from the ratio Pb: U. The result shows that the ago 
of some precambrian Norwegian minerals, in which this ratio is 0-013, approximates 
1000 million years. The trustworthiness of the evidence was discussed by G. Kirsch. 

The so-called displacement rule— 4. 26, 11—enabled F. Soddy, and K. Fajans 
to calculate the at. wt. of radium-G from that of uranium (238-2) or of radium (226). 
The result shows that the at. wt. of radium-G is 206-2 or 206-0, while that of 
ordinary lead approximates 207. R. de M. de Bailor© proposed 206*5 for the 
best representative value of the at. wt. of lead derived from the radioactive 
uranium minerals. The at. wt. of lead in 24 of the determinations indicated 
above varies from 206-8 to 207-6. The results of various determinations 4 of the 
at. wt. of the lead in radioactive minerals, recorded in Table VII, Bhow that the 
at. wt. of the lead from various uranium minerals approximates 206, and it 
resembles ordinary lead in all its known chemical reactions. The evidence that 
lead is accumulating in minerals at the expense of the uranium is purely circum¬ 
stantial and is as follows ; (i) The constancy of the ratio Pb : U in minerals of the 
same geological age, and its variation in those of different geological age; and 
(ii) the close approximation of the calculated to the observed values for the at. wt. 
of lead derived from uranium minerals. R. de Montessus de Bailors proposed 
206-5 ±0-05 for the at. wt. of radio-lead. 

The genetic connection between thorium and lead is founded on more slender 
evidence; both B. B. Boltwood, 6 and A. Holmes did not consider it probable that 
thorium should give lead. The displacement rule gives 208*4 for the at. *wt. of 
thoriuin-D assumed to be lead produced by the radioactive degradation of uranium, 
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Table VII.— Atomic Weight of Lead from Different Sources. 


Sources of lead. 


At. wt. 

Observers, 

Radioactive mineral of Ceylon 


208-40 

F. Soddy and H. Hyman 

Radioactive min oral of Colorado 

207-00 

T. W. Richards and C. Wadsworth 

Radioactive minerals of Australia 

200-34 


Briiggerite 


206*12 

If >9 

01 evoito of Langesund 


206*08 

• > If 

Urauinito, North Carolina 


206-46 

T. V^. Richards and M. E. Lambert 

Pitchblende, Joachimstahl 


206-57 


Corn elite, Colorado 


206-59 


Thorianite, Ceylon . 


206-82 


Pitchblende, England 


206*86 

»» »> 

Ordinary lead as control . 


(207*15) 

19 *9 

Spring water of Japan 


207*13 

T. W. Richards and J. Sameshima 

Mixed mineral, Belgian Congo 


206*20 

T. W. Richards and P. Putzoys 

Uraninite, South Dakota . 


206 07 

T. W. Richards and L. P. Hall 

Uranium mineral 


206-98 

V. W. O. de Coninck and P. GtWnrd 

Ordinary lead as control . 


(206-71) 

>> »» 

M. Curio 

Uranium mineral 


206-30 

Monazito 


207-08 

M 

Ordinary lead as control . 


(207-01) 

«V 

Thorianite, Ceylon . 


200-88 

O. HOnigschmia 

O. HOnicrsrhmid and 3. Horn vita 

Thorite, Norway 


207*92 

pitehblondo . 


206*736 

X ’itch blende, J on el li met al ll 


206-405 

1. ,, 

Uranium mineral. East Africa 


206-046 

• 1 91 

BrOggorite, Norway 


206*063 


Ordinary lead as control . 


(207-180) 

19 It 

Uranium ore, Katanga, Congo 


206*048 

O. HOnigschmid and L. Birchenbach 
A. L. Davis 

Tamarskito 


206-300 

Cotun nite, Vesuvius 


206-14 

15. Porrette 

Norwegian clovito . 


207-050 

A. Piutti and D. Migliaeci 

Uranium lead , , 


200-17 

E. Gleditsch, M. Dorenfeldt, and 

O. W. Berg 


at. wt. 232*4; and II. N. McCoy’s estimate oi the ratio of the rates of change 
makes the production of lead by uranium about three times as fast as would be 
the case if it were produced by thorium. The observations in Table VII show 
that the lead derived from thorium minerals has the necessary high at. wt. 
According to F. W. Clarke, the variations in the at. wt. of different varieties of 
lead derived from radioactive minerals may be due to the admixture of ordinary 
lead and an isotopic form of lead, or ordinary lead may be a distinct variety, or a 
balanced mixture of isotopes derived from uranium and thorium, or an unknown 
degradation from some lighter parent element. A. Bull ascribed the difference in 
the at. wts. of different forms of lead to the gravitational attraction being dependent 
on the electrons which are strained in the radioactive atoms, and the Btrain becomes 
less and less aa the end-product is approached. 

A. S. Russell’s analysis of the complexity of the elements gives him the hypo¬ 
thetical conclusion that lead consists of isotopes of at. mass 204, 205, 206, 207, 
208, and 210, but F. W. Aston failed to get isotopes by using lead ethide, etc. 
The attempt by J. Joly and J. H. J. Poole to separate lead isotopes by centrifuging 
the molten metal was nugatory. T. Dillon and co-workers attempted to separate 
the isotopes of lead by treating the chlorides with magnesium ethyl halide: 
2PbCl 2 +4MgRX —PbR 4 +2MgCl 3 4 2MgX 2 +Pb. The lead and lead ethide so 
obtained were regarded as two fractions and the whole repeated a number of timet 
on each of the two products separately. The relative values for the at. wts. were 
207-1 and 207-4, which shows that there may be here a partial separation of isotopic 
fbrms. R. F. Atkinson reported that by melting and cooling about 300 grms. of 
lead assay foil, fractional crystallization furnished two end-fractions each weighing 
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about 60 gnus, after the purification of each by J. S. Stas* process; the ep. gr. of 
the fraction at the crystals end was 11*345 ±0*005, and at the mother-liquid end, 
11*313 ± 0-005. Another sample of lead not fractioned, gave, after purification, 
an intermediate sp. gr. This may have no reference to the isotopes of lead, but may 
be an effect of purification per se. According to T. W. Richards and co-workers, 
the m.p. of two varieties of lead differing 0-8 in their at. wt. agreed within 0-05°, 
and the thermoelectric force in the Seebeck effect was zero ; the index of refraction, 
and the solubility of the nitrates of ordinary lead and of lead of at. wt. 206-42 
were virtually the same. The sp. gr. of ordinary lead at 20° was 11-377, which is 
higher than 11-288, that of the lead extracted from Australian radioactive minerals 
—Table VII. Since at. wts. vary proportionally with densities, the at. vols. of 
the two forms of lead were the same. M. E. Lembert observed no difference in 
the m.p. of the chlorides. C. D. and D. Cooksey compared the spectra of lead 
isotopes. The electrical resistance and the temp, and press, cocff. of the resistance 
of ordinary and radioactive lead were found by P. W. Bridgman to be the same. 
The superconductivity of both varieties of lead was found by W. Tuyn and 
H. K. Onnes to begin at —265-8°, and to be the same down to —258-8°. As 
indicated ( 4 . 26, 11), the spectra of the different varieties of lead were shown by 
F. Soddy and H. Hyman, O. Honigschmid and S. Horovitz, B. Perrettc, 
W. D. Harkins and L. Aronberg, and T. R. Merton, to be the same. E. S. Bieler 
observed a shift of the 4270 band towards the violet in passing from ordinary 
lead to uranium lead. O. Honigschmid and M. Steinheil failed to obtain a 
separation by fractional distillation; and H. Brennen, by Grignard’s reaction: 
4(C 2 H5)MgI+2PbCl 2 =I , b-+‘4MgICl+Pb(C 2 H 6 ) 4 . T. W. Richards and co-workers 
observed that no separation of the isotopes could be made with Grignard’s reaction 
or by irreversible volatilization. H. Pettersson and G. Kirsch 6 discussed the 
atomic disintegration of lead atoms when bombarded by a-rays. 

L. Nan din 7 reported experiments by P. Schiitzeuberger on the conversion of lead into 
silver, but there is no confirmation of this statement. W. Ramsay and F. L. Usher’s 
conversion of lead chlorate into carbon monoxide and dioxide by exposing n soln. of that 
salt to radium emanation has not been confirmed. A. Srnits discussed the possibility of 
transmuting lead into some other metal—mercury and thallium—when used as electrode 
in a quartz vacuum tube on 30-35 amps, and 80 volts. 
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$ 7- The Alloys o! Lead with the Alkali Metals 

W. GuerLlcr 1 studied the affinity of lead for the metals generally. The alloys 
of lead and lithium were partly examined by P. Lebeau, and W. A. Cowan mentioned 
the hardening of lead by lithium. J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J, Thenard mentioned 
the alloying of sodium with lead when the former is added to molten lead; they 
said that heat but not light is developed, and C. H. Mathewson added that with 
26*4r-31-G per cent, of sodium the rise of temp, is 100°~200°. J. Percy reported the 
formation of these alloys. G. I). Roos made the alloys by adding lead to sodium 
melted under vaseline in a current of hydrogen. Several workers—C. T. Vautin, 

F. Haber, C. E. Acker, J. Walter, L. Hulin, etc.—have noted the formation of 
these alloys during the electrolysis of molten sodium hydroxide or chloride using 
a cathode of molten lead; and G. Bredig and F. Haber noted the formation of 
an alloy during the cathodic spluttering of lead in an aq. soln. of sodium hydroxide. 

G. S. Serullas mentioned the formation of an alloy when lead is heated with 
charred soap; W. H. Greene and W. H. Wahl, by heating a mixture of carbon, 
lead, and sodium carbonate, or of lead and sodium tartrate; A. Joannis, lead 
filings and sodammonium ; and E. 0. Rossi ter, bv stirring a mixture of sodium 
hydroxide and wood charcoal in molten lead at 750 Q , and II. Caron, by reducing 
lead chloride by sodium. 

The f.p. curves of the alloys have been examined by N. S. Kurnakoff, 
C. H. Mathewson, C. Calingaert and W. J. Bugs eh, G. Tammann, C. T. Hcyoock and 
F. H. Neville, L. Lewin, E. lvordes, and J. Goebel. The freezing curves shown in 

Fig. 31 represent results by C. H. Mathewson, 
C. Calingaert and W. J. Boesch. There are four 
maxima on the f.p. curve: one at 386° and 80 at. 
per cent, of sodium; one at 400° with 71-4 at. per 
cent, of sodium; one at 306 with 5 at. per cent, 
of sodium; and one at 319” with 27-4 at. per cent, 
of sodium. There are four eutectics : one at 327 u 
and 58-8 at. per cent, of sodium; one at 372° and 
76-6 per cent, of sodium; one at 301° with 37-3 
at;, per cent, of sodium ; and one at 307 with 21-1 
at. per cent, of sodium. The solid soln. Na-Pb 
and Na 5 PI )2 arc; formed with 50-52 at. per cent, of 
sodium; NaPb+Na f ,Pb 2 with 70*0-71-4 at. per cent, 
of sodium; and Najpb +Na 6 Pb 2 with 71 *4-72■! at. 
per cent, of sodium. The hemiplumbide decomposes 
at 182°, forming the dipentitaplumbide. The conditions of stability of sodium 
tetritaplumbide, Na 4 Pb, are indicated in Fig. 31. C. A. Kraus and IL F. Kurtz 
observed the formation of this compound in the reduction of lead salts by sodium 
amalgam. W. H, Greene and W, H. Wahl found that the colour is pale grey ; 
and the sp. gr. 3-81 when the value calculated by the mixture rule was 3*7. The 
alloy is softer than the finger-nail. N. S. Kumakofl gave 420° for the rn.p. against 
C. H. Mathewson's 386°. The conditions of stability of sodium hemiplumbide, 
Na 2 Pb, are indicated in Fig. 31 ; the compound was made by W. II. Greene and 
W. H. Wahl, A. C. Vournasos, A. Joannis, G. Calingaert and W. J. Boesch, as 
well as by C. H. Mathewson. According to G. Calingaert and W. J. Boesch, the 
compound which separates from alloys with between 58*8 and 76*6 at. per cent, 
of sodium is sodium dipentitaplumbide, Na 5 Pb 2 , and not Na 2 Pb. The m.p. of the 
dipentitaplumbide is 400°, alloys with between 58*B and 71 *4 at. per cent* of 
sodium rearrange at 102° on cooling so that Na fi Pb 2 disappears and the hemi¬ 
plumbide is formed. The dipentitaplumbide forms solid soln. with both sodium 
monoplumbide and tetritaplumbide. The pale blue alloy ib brittle, and, according 



Fig. 31.—Freezing-point Curves 
of the Pb-Na Alloys. 
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to W. H. Greene and W* H. Wahl, the sp. gr. is 3-61 when the value calculated 
from the mixture rule is 3-7. The m.p. is 405°, and G. D. Roos found the latent 
heat of fusion to be 20*0 Cals, per gram when the molar entropy change is 7*5. 
C. H. Mathewson said that the compound in moist air acquires a brownish-black 
crust rather more slowly than does the tetritaplumbide. A. Joannis said that the 
hemiplumbide rapidly oxidizes in air with the evolution of much heat, and it 
decomposes in water with the separation of brown flocculent lead. It is soluble in 
liquid ammonia, and, according to C. A. Kraus, when the Boln. is electrolyzed, lead 
separates on the anode, sodium on the cathode. The conditions of stability of 
sodium plumbide, NaPb, are indicated in Fig. 31. W. H. Greene and W. H. Wahl 
gave for the sp. gr. 6-91 when the value calculated from the mixture rule was 
5*6. C. H. Mathewson gave 367° foT the m.p. G. D. Roos found the latent heat 
of fusion to be 16-9 Cals, per gram when the molar change of entropy is 6-1. The 
conditions of stability of sodium hemipentaplumbide, Na 2 Pb 5 , are given in Fig. 31; 
C. H. Mathewson gave 319° for the m.p., and G. D. Roos found the latent heat of 
fusion to be 10*9 Cals, per gram when the molar change of entropy is 20*0. 
N. S. Kumakoff reported sodium triplumbide, NaPb 3 , m.p. about 316°, but this 
has not been confirmed. F. H. Smyth found a soln. of sodium in liquid ammonia 
dissolves lead, and the electrolysis of the soln. and the solubility measurements 
agree with the assumption that the soln. contains sodium diplumbide, and possibly 
also a smaller proportion of sodium triplumbide. 

W. H. Greene, and W H. Wahl said that alloys with 3 to 31 per cent, of sodium 
are crystalline, and the brittleness is greater the larger the proportion of sodium. 
The alloy with 31 per cent, of sodium has a greenish tinge. C. H. Mathewson, 
IT. Hanemann and W. Stockmeyer, and M. Walilert examined the biittleneBs of 
these alloys. J. Goebel found that the hardness of lead is increased by sodium from 
4-1 when no sodium is present to 28-9 when 2 per cent, is present; as the proportion 
of sodium is further increased to 4 per cent., the hardness drops to 18-4. E. S. Sperry, 


C. O. Thieme, and C. H. Mathewson also examined the hardness of these alloys. 
An alloy with 1-3 per cent, of sodium is called noheel metal , or tempered lead , and 
has been recommended as a bearing metal, and S. K. Patteson claimed that under 
these conditions some sodium hydroxide is formed, which, with the lubricating oil 
forms a kind of soap. K. Borncinann and G. von Rauschenplat measured the 
electrical conductivity of the alloys. M. Sack measured the potential of a lead 
cathode in 3jV-NaOR against a mercury electrode; and the potential of sodium- 
lead alloys in a methyl alcohol soln. of lithium chloride at —80°. The curve showing 
the at. cone, of sodium and the potential of the alloy has breaks corresponding 
with sodium diplumbide, NaPb 2 ; the triplumbide, NaPb 3 ; and sodium hemi- 
triplumbide, Na 2 Pb 3 . R. Kremann and I', von Reiningbaus measured the 
potential in pyridine soln. of sodium sulphate and iodide. They found evidence 
of the formation of NaPb, Na 2 Pb 5 , Na 2 Pb, and Na^Pb. C. H. Mathewson, and 
W. H. Greene and W. H. Wahl found the greater the proportion of sodium in the 
alloys, the more readily do they oxidize on exposure to air. According to J. L. Gay 
Lussac and L. J. Thenard, these alloys are decomposed by water, and L. Lewin, 
W. H. Greene and W. H. Wahl, and J. Goebel found the alloys are more readily 
attacked the higher the proportion of sodium, and L. Lewin said much lead passes 
into soln. According to H. Hanemann and W. Stockmeyer, alloys with 0-5 to 
1 per cent, of sodium resist attack by sulphuric acid and tannic acid. They also 
tried the effect of an addition of magnesium or an alkaline earth metal; and 
J. Goebel, the effect of mercury. F. Skaupy tried the alloy as an electrode in 
electric lamps. G. Tammann studied the electrode potential and chemical pro¬ 
perties of these alloys; and R. Kremann and co-workers found that on 
electrolysis, sodium accumulates at the cathode, lead at the anode. 

J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thdnard 2 made alloys of lead and potassium by 
T N two metals together; D. P. Smith heated the mixed metals to 600°. 

L. N. Vauquelin heated a mixture of lead oxide and potassium tartrate and obtained 
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potassium-lead alloys. J. Percy also made these alloys. J. Walter produced the 
alloy by electrolyzing molten potassium chloride, using a carbon anode dipping 
under molten lead. G. Bredig and F. Haber obtained the alloy by the cathodic 
spluttering of lead in a soln. of potassium hydroxide or carbonate. The f ,p. diagram 

of the lead-potassium alloys obtained by D. P. Smith 



20 40 60 30 

Per cent. K 


is shown in Fig. 32. The results show that the 
m.p. of lead is lowered to 275° by the addition of 
potassium ; the eutectic mixture contains about 8 
atoms per cent, of the latter metal. At 295°, 
potassium diplumbide, KPb 2 , reacts with the fused 
mass to form potassium tetraplumbide, KPb 4 ; 
KPb 2 itself is formed by the interaction of a third 
compound of unknown composition and the fused 
mass at 337°. A fourth compound, probably 
potassium hemiplumbide, K 2 Pb, melts about 568°, 


Fig, 32 .— Freezing-point Curves and has a transition point at 376°. A. Joann is 
of the Pb-K Alloys. made wliafc he regarded as potassium plunibide, 


KPb, or K 2 Pb 8s by the action of an excess of 
potassioammonium on lead, or by the action of a soln. of potassium amide, 
KNH 2j in liquid ammonia on lead. The impure alloys obtained by J. L. Gay 
Lussac and L. J. Thenard, L. N. Vauquclin, and G. S. Serullas were grey and 
brittle, and were decomposed by water. K. Bornemann and G. von Rausehen- 
plat measured the electrical conductivity of the alloys; and R. Kremann and 
E. Pressfreund, the potential against a soln. of potassium chloride in pyridine. 
They found evidence of the formation of K 2 Pb, and KPb 4 , but not KFb». 
K. Jellmek and co-workers studied the equilibrium of the reaction between alkali 
metals and their molten chlorides, NaKCla Cl-j-K, by the introduction of a 
lead phase. Mixtures of sodium and potassium chlorides were heated at 800° with 
lead-sodium, lead-potassium, or lead-sodium-potassium alloys, and in each experi¬ 
ment the percentage ratio of sodium and potassium in the lead phase was constant, 
no matter which of the above alloys was used. The law of mass action holds for 
these salts in the fused state. The chemical affinities of sodium and potassium 
lie much closer together at high temp, and the heat of reaction becomes very small. 
The alloy with about 3 per cent, of potassium was recommended by G. H. Worrall 
as a bearing metal. G. Tammann studied the electrode potential and chemical 
properties of these alloys. 
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§ 8. The Alloys of Lead with Copper, Silver, and Gold 

Alloys of load and copper were described by J. F. Gmelin, 1 P. Berthier, 
J. II. Cron eke wit, etc. The so-called manilla gold, according to J. C. Welch, is an 
alloy consisting principally of these two metals ; and, according to W. Gowland’s 
analysis, a Japanese mirror of the seventeenth or eighteenth century ia an alloy of 
copper and lead with about half per cent, of tin. M. Domingo recommended an 
alloy with 15-6 per cent, of lead as a hard solder for copper. J. Girardin found a 
buckle belonging to the Frankish dynasty in Gaul —it contained 72 per cent, copper; 
and A. Schertel reported a scaly mass with 63-31 per cent, of copper in a lead- 
refining furnace At a red heat, C. T. Hcycock and F. H. Neville found that copper 
readily dissolves in molten lead ; and, according to J. Percy, the alloy obtained by 
melting the two metals above the m,p. of copper, when well stirred and quickly 
cooled in an ingot mould, gives an alloy which appears homogeneous ; but if the 
alloy be kept for a considerable time beyond the m.p. of lead, liquation occurs, 
lead containing a little copper trickles away, and a more or less spongy mass of 
copper remains. C. J. B. Karsten found an alloy of lead with 25 per cent, copper 
gave lead containing from 2*0 to 2-8 per cent, copper, and copper with about 25 
per cent, of lead. W. H. Creutzfeldt examined cathode deposits of the alloy from 
soln. of mixed silver and lead salts. 

If a molten mixture of the two metals be very slowly solidified—and F. Reich 
found that when cupriferous lead is melted, or rather partly melted, the scum, 
Abzug, swimming on the surface contains most of the copper—the proportion 
of copper retained by the lead increases rapidly as the temp, rises. R. J. Nevil 
patented a modification of the process for liquating lead-copper alloys to recover 
the silver. The liquation and limited miscibility of copper-Jead alloys has also 
been discussed by A. Streng, G. Mardus, and W. Baker. As emphasized by 
F. J. Ball and others, the tendency of the alloy to separate into two different liquids 
renders it impossible to make uniform alloys with all proportions of copper. 
W. Hampe said that by rapid cooling he was able to make homogeneous alloys with 
one per cent, of lead. H. Goldschmidt used the principle of the thermite process 
for making lead-copper alloys from mixtures of cupric oxide and lead; and 
F. Dannert obtained alloys from mixtures of copper, silica, and lead oxide. 
W. Spring described the preparation of the alloys by compressing an intimate 
mixture of the powdered elements. 

The f.p. curve of these alloys has been investigated by C. T. Heycock and 
VOL. vn. 2 k 
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F. H. Neville, K. Friedrich and A. Leroux, W. C. Roberts-Austcn, M. Merle, 
R. H. Thurston, C. R. A. Wright, H. Gautier, K. Honda and T. Ishigaki, and 

F. Giolitti and M. Marantonio. The results are 
summarized in Fig. 33. There is no evidence of 
the formation of definite compounds. There is a 
eutectic at 949°, according to C. T. Hcycock and 
F. H. Neville, or 969°, according to F. Giolitti 
and M. Marantonio, with 60 per cent, of lead ; and 
conjugate liquids are formed; there is a sat. soln. 
of lead in copper and a sat. soln. of copper in 
lead ; when between 17 and 65 grin, atoms of lead 
are present per 100 of alloy, the f.p. remains con¬ 
stant at 969° (or 949°). F. C. Calvert and 
R. Johnson measured the heat conductivity of the 
copper-lead alloys ; and G. Wertheirn, the clastic 
constants. N. A. Puschin observed no evidence of 
the formation of a definite compound in his study 
of the c.m.f. of the cell Pb | *V-Pb(N0 3 ) 2 1 PbCu n , when n ranged from 15 to 
95 at. per cent. G. Tammann and W. Wiederholt studied the cathodic polarization 
of these alloys. 

A. Gucttier made some observations on the effect of a small proportion of 
lead on the mechanical properties of copper ; and A. Matthiessen and M. Holzinann, 
on the electrical conductivity of these alloys. G. Lunge and PL Schmid made 
observations on the oxidizability of these alloys ; and J. Percy said that when the 
alloy is exposed for a long time .to atm. air, at ordinary temp., it becomes oxidized 
to a considerable depth. X. Rocques found that water and salt soln. act more* 
strongly than on lead. L. Brault and A. 13. Poggiale said that if the alloy be heated 
with cone, sulphuric acid, the copper can be completely dissolved while the load is 
scarcely attacked ; and A. Bauer, that an alloy with one per cent, of copper is slowly 
attacked by sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*843, the attack is greater at 250°, and all is 
dissolved at 280°. G. Mardus discussed the electro-refining of copper-lead alloys 
with all electrolyte containing fluoborates. F. Mylius and O. Fromm discussed 
the separation of the metals from dil. soln. D. Coda added an alloy of copper and 
lead to molten zinciferous alloys in order to concentrate the zinc in a dross from 
which the zinc is separated by distillation. C. J. Reed patented an alloy with 
85 per cent, of lead, 10 per cent, arsenic, and (1 to) 5 per cent, of copper as an 
anti-friction metal; alloys of lead, copper, and antimony were discussed by 
E. J. Ball, H. Schack, W. Hampe, and J. L. Lassaigne ; and alloys of lead, copper, 
antimony, and arsenic by W. Gowland. 

A. Levol 2 said that lead and silver can be melted together in all proportions, 

but the alloys are not homogeneous, since he found 
that there is a strong tendency to liquefaction as is 
evidenced by the use of these alloys in H. L. Fattin- 
son’s process for desilvering lead; and the tendency 
of the silver to concentrate towards the centre of 
the cast ingots —vide 3. 22, 4. C. R. A. Wright, 
however, said that homogeneous alloys of the 
two elements can readily be prepared. J. Joly 
and J. H. J. Poole could not appreciably separate 
the constituents of the alloy by centrifuging. 
N. W. Fischer said that a lead-silvei alloy is pro¬ 
duced when lead is placed in a soln, of silver 
nitrate. The f.p. diagram, Fig. 34, gives no support 
to the view that these two elements form chemical 
compounds. The curves were investigated by G. I. Petrenko, O. T, Heyeock 
and F. H. Neville, R. Kremann and F. Hofmeier, C. R. A. Wright, D. H. Andrews 
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Fio. 34.—Freezing-point Curves 
of the Lead-Silver Alloys. 
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Fio. 33.—Freezing-point Curves 
of Lead-Copper Alloys. 
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and J. Johnston, H. W. B. Roozeboom, K. Honda and T. Ishigaki, E. Kordas, 
and K. Friedrich. The V -curves have a eutectic at 303*9° or 304° and 2 5 per cent, 
of silver. According to G. I. Petrenko, alloys with over 5 per cent, of lead are 
heterogeneous mixtures of a solid soln. with nearly 5 per cent, of silver, and lead. 
According to A. Levol, the alloy with Pb : Ag as 1 : 20 is white with a grey fracture; 
that with 1 :12 is the colour of platinum with a fine-grained fracture; that with 
1:10 is greyish-white with a grey fracture ; and that with 1 : 4 is bluish-grey, 
ductile, and quickly attacked by air and hydrogen Bulphide. W. 0. Brogger 
described some crystals of an alloy with 27 per cent, of silver which he found in 
the bottom of a furnace. W. Campbell examined the microstructure of these alloys. 
A. Matthiessen gave for the sp. gr.: 


Lead . 0 

Sp gr. 10>468 


32*4 40*0 65 8 79-4 88-5 

10-800 10 025 11 054 11-144 11*190 
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Fia. 35.—The Elec¬ 
trical Conductivity of 
Silver-Lead Alloys. 


E. von Maey represented the sp. vol., v, of alloys with p per cent, of silver by 
t>:-- 0*08791 +0*0000760p. W. C. Roberts-Austen, and G. Wertheim measured 
the elastic constants ; P. Ludwik, the hardness ; and W. C. Roberts-Austen, the 
rate of diffusion of silver in lead. H. Moissan and T. Watanabe heated an alloy 
with 46-24 per cent, of silver for 2J mins, in an electric furnace, and found the 
residue then contained 96*81 per cent, of silver. C. R. Groves 
and T. Turner also found that when heated in vacuo, the 
lead volatilizes faster than the silver. A. Uatthiessen’s 
values for the electrical conductivity are plotted in Fig. 35. 

The. curve is very steep in the region where solid soln. are 
formed at between 97 and 100 per cent, of silver ; the curve 
is nearly a straight line with alloys having less than 50 per 
cent, of silver. This is a characteristic of mechanical mix¬ 
tures of two crystalline phases. N. A. Puschin found no 
evidence of chemical combination in his measurements of 
the e.m.f. of the cells Pb | N-Pb(N0 3 ) 2 | PbAg n . A. P. Laurie, 
and H. le Chatelier made observations on the e.m.f. of 
voltaic cells. R. Kremann and O. Benda found that in the electrolysis of 
lead-silver alloys, the lead accumulates at the anode, the silver at the cathode; 
and €. G. Fink and L. C. Pan, that lead-silver anodes resisted corrosion in the 
electrolysis of brine better than lead-mercury alloys. T. J. Seebeck measmed 
the thermoelectric properties. A. Bauer found that when exposed to moist air 
and carbon dioxide, in the presence of dil. acetic acid, the lead forms a basic 
carbonate leaving the silver unattached. F. Mylius and 0. Fromm discussed 
the separation of the metal from dil. soln. 

K. Friedrich and A. Leroux, and H. Schack 
studied the ternary system Pb-Cu-Ag ; G. Charpy, 

Pb-Ou-Sb ; W. Guertler, Pb-Ag-Sb ; and M. Goto, 

Pb-Bi-Ag. 

C. Hatchett 8 prepared a pale yellow alloy of 
gold, with one-twelfth part of lead. He found it 
to he as brittle as glass; having a fine grained 
fracture; and sp. gr. 18*08. Even as little as 
TSyoth part of lead was found to reduce appreciably 
the ductility of gold. L. Nowack studied the effect 
of lead on gold. The f.p. curves were examined 
by C. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville, W. C. Roberts- 
Austen, R, Vogel, E. Kordes, and F. Rinne. The 
results by R. Vogel are plotted in Fig, 36. There 
are a eutectic at 215°, and breaks at 254° and 418°, 

making the f.p. curve consist of four branches. There are two definite compounds, 
gold hemiplumbide, Au 2 Pb. and gold diplumbide, AuPb 2 . At 211“, the diplumbide 
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undergoes a transformation. The diplumbide forms brittle, long, white, acim.ilar 
crystals with rounded contours easily distinguished from those of the hemiplumbide. 
H. Weiss studied the speed of formation of the gold-lead compounds. The micro- 
structure of these alloys was examined by R. Vogel, W. C. Roberts-Austen and 

F. Osmond, M. Merle, F. Rinne, J. Arnold and J. Jefferson, and T. Andrews. 
According to A. Matthiessen, tlie sp. gr. at 0° is : 

Gold . 0 B*7 16*0 19-2 23-9 32-3 48-9 65-4 79*2 100 per cent. 

Sp.gr. 11-370 11*841 12-274 12*445 12*737 13-305 14-400 15*603 17-013 10-265 

E. von Maey examined the sp. vol. of the alloys. W. C. Roberts-Austen, 

G. E. van Orstrand and F. P. Dewey, and S. Dushman and I. Langmuir discussed 
the rate of diffusion of gold in solid and molten lead (r/.v.). W. C. Roberts-Austen 
and F. Osmond gave 6*57 kgrms. for the tensile strength of gold with 0*240 per cent, 
of lead, and an elongation of 4*9 per cent, on 76 mm. G. Wertheim measured the 
elastic constants, and A. Matthiessen, the electrical conductivity of these alloys. 
A. P. Laurie, and H. le Chatelier made observations on the e.m.f. of voltaic cells. 
E. Matthey examined the liquation of gold-lead alloys. According to A. Bauer, 
tlie lead alone oxidizes when the alloys are fused in air, and the lead can be com¬ 
pletely removed from the alloys by acetic acid. G. Tammann, and R. Kremann 
and co-workers studied the electrode, potential and the chemical properties of these 
alloys. F. Mylius and O. Fromm discussed the separation of the alloy from dil. 
Boln. C. Hatchett examined some Au-Pb-Cu alloys; and M. Goto, Au-Pb-Ag 
alloys. 
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§ 9. Alloys o! Lead with the Metals of the Alkaline Earths, and of the 

Magnesium-Zinc Family 

H. Caron 1 made an alloy of calcium and lead by treating molten calcium chloride 
with the lead-sodium alloy. H. Moissan found that calcium readily alloys with molten 
lead, although, as B. Setlik showed, there is a great loss of calcium. L. Donsky 
recommended working with an atm. as free as possible from oxygen. The union 
of calcium with molten lead is attended by the evolution of heat and light. L. Hack- 
spill said that the best mode of preparing calcium-lead alloys is by electrolysis of 
molten calcium chloride, using a molten lead cathode, W. Moldenhaucr and 
J. Andersen added some potassium chloride to the electrolyte, and used a graphite 
anode. F. M. Perkin and L. Pratt heated lead chloride with calcium, and L. Hack- 
spill used the same process in a crucible lined with magnesia. J. N. Pring, and 
W. Kroll heated lead oxide with calcium carbide, and N. Tarugi also recommended 
reducing lead salts with calcium carbide at 400°; and W. Kroll heated a salt 
of calcium with a lead-sodium alloy. K. Jellinek and co-workers obtained alloys 
of lead with the alkaline earth metals by fusing a mixture of the alkaline earth 
chloride and a sodium-lead alloy, and they studied the equilibrium relations 
in the electrolysis of the mixtures of the alkaline earth metals and Bodium 
chloride; M+2NaCl^MCl 2 +2Na ; and Ba+CaC^^BaClg+Ca with lead electrodes. 
H, Moissan, and F. von Ktigelgen made alloys by direct fusion of the con¬ 
stituent elements. E. Kordes studied the eutectic mixtures. The f.p. curves 
of the lead-calcium system were investigated by L. Donsky, and N. Ea&r. 




harder than lead. L. Donsky, 0. 0. Tliieme, A. Hart, and F. 0. Frary and 
S. N. Temple also made observations on the hardness of these alloys. When 
remelted, the alloys are liable to lose some caleiuin. 0. Ruff and H. Hartman 
studied the absorption of nitrogen by lead-calcium alloys. M. Wiihlcrt recom¬ 
mended alloys with 3 per cent, calcium as bearing metals. Alloys with less than 
10 per cent, calcium can be preserved unchanged in a desiccator, but L. Donskv 
found that the others gradually break down into blade powders in air. W. Molden- 
hauer and J. Andersen found the alloy with 82 per cent, of calcium acquires a black 
layer when kept a week under paraffin. H. Caron said the alloy with 17 per cent, 
of calcium does not decompose when strongly heated in a carbon crucible. L. Hack- 
spill found that an alloy with 21 per cent, of calcium is not much altered when 
kept for 20 mins, in vacuo at 900°-1000° ; but if heated in air, a crust of calcium 
oxide and nitride is formed. E. A. Ashcroft found that moist air and water do 
not act so rapidly on the lead-calcium as on the lead-magnesium alloy. L. Hack- 
spill said that cold water acts on the lead-calcium alloys slowly, while boiling water 
acts rapidly, forming calcium hydroxide and powdered lead. C. V. Burton said 
that carbon is dissolved by the alloy with one per cent, of calcium, and it can be 
separated, in the form of what was thought to be the diamond, by the action of 
steam at a red heat. G. Tammann studied the electrode potential and chemical 
properties of these alloys. 

The alloys of lead and strontium have been examined only in a cursory manner. 
The Metallbank und Metallurgische Gesellschaft said that alloys with less than 



Fio. 38.—Freezing-point Curve of Mix* 
turns of Lead and Strontium. 


Fid. 39.—Freezing-point Curve of Some 
Barium-Lead Alloys. 


10 per cent, of strontium are softer than those of barium, but harder than those ot 
calcium. E. Piwowarsky found that strontium is quite insoluble in solid lead, 
and the two elements form one compound, strontium triplumbide, Pb 3 Sr, m.p. 676°, 
Fig. 38; the eutectic containing very little strontium melts at the same temp, as 
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lead. W. Kroll heated mixtures of lead oxide and barium or strontium carbide. 
J. Czochralsky and E. Rassow made alloys of barium and lead by fusing a mixture 
of the constituent elements ; H. Goldschmidt made them from the oxides by the 
thermite process; and the Metallbank und Mctallurgische Gesellschaft, by the 
electrolysis of fused barium chloride using a molten lead cathode. E. Kordes 
studied the eutectic mixtures. J. Czochralsky and E. Rassow obtained the 
portion of the system of f.-p. curves indicated in Fig. 39 ; they also reported 
barium triplumbide, BaPb 3 , to be formed, but no mixed crystals. W. Mathesius 
gave 250° for the m.p. of the triplumbide; and W. A. Cowan and co-workers 
found that the microstructure of alloys with 4-5-6 per cent, of barium shows rod¬ 
like crystals of the triplumbide to be present, Alloys with about 8 per cent, of 
barium decompose in air, forming a grey powder. Water decomposes the alloys at 
ordinary temp. Acid liquids and vapours attack them superficially. E. Schemer 
found that filings of the alloy with 3 per cent, barium may inflame paper. The 
so-called ulco-mdal is an alloy containing 98-99 per cent, of lead plus barium or 
calcium, and it was used during the Great War as a substitute for antimonial 
lead in making shrapnel balls. One of these alloys was described by R. T. Rolfe, 
and W. A. Cowan and co-workers, J. Czochralsky and co-workers, E. Heyn, and 
W. Mathesius, Alloys of lead, calcium, and barium or strontium were investigated 
by W. Cowan and co-workers, W. Mathesius, and L. Filipoff. 

J. Parkinson 2 made alloys of magnesium and lead by melting together the 
constituent elements in an atm. of hydrogen. They were also made directly by 
E. A. Ashcroft, W. Guertler, G. Tamm aim, N. S. KurnakofI and N. J. Stepan off, 
and G. Grube. G. Massing obtained the alloys by compressing a mixture of the 
finely divided constituents ; C. Winkler, by the action of magnesium on lead oxide ; 
and E. A. Ashcroft, E. Beck, and the United Lead Co., by the electrolysis of fused 
magnesium chloride using a molten lead cathode. The f.p. curves were investi- 




gated by C. T. Hevcock and F. H. Neville, 7QQ{ 

A. von Vegesack, N. S. KurnakofI and N. J. Step- 
anoff, E. Kordes, and G. Grube. The results of 60( f 
the last-named are summarized in Fig. 40. There 
are two eutectics, one at 459-2° or 460° and 67 at. B00 ' 
per cent, of lead, and the other at 246*9° or 250° 
corresponding with 97 at. per cent, of lead. One 4oo 
compound, magnesium hemiplumbide, Mg 2 Pb, is 
formed, provided the temp, does not exceed 750°. 

This compound freezes at 551-3°. It is brittle, o 
and steel-blue in colour; the sp. gr. is 5-54.16 and 200 
the sp. vol. 0*1805; the compound is stable in ^ 

dry air, but in moist air it quickly forms a black 100 20 40 60 so too 

powder from which a hydrate, Pb0.2Mg0.3H 2 0, Per cent. Pb 

is produced. A. J. Berry said the compound Fln 4o._F.w«ing-pomt Curves 
probably dissociates into its constituents when 0 f the Lead-Magnesium Alleys, 
melted. A. Sacklowsky found that the X-radio- 

gTam agrees with a face centered cubic lattice, and J. B. Friauf calculated the 
unit cubic cell has an edge 6*78 A., and contains four molecules. The positions 
of the atoms correspond with the calcium fluoride arrangement. 

J. Parkinson said that the magnesium-lead alloys are crystalline, and brittle. 
According to P. Ludwik, magnesium hardens lead more than does bismuth, 
antimony, tin, cadmium, or silver. H. Hancmann and W. Stockmeycr also found 
that magnesium hardens and toughens lead more than does antimony; and 
1L Stenquist patented 0-01-0-1 per cent, of magnesium as a hardening agent for 
Lad. I. P. Gobel also examined the hardness of these alloys. A. J. Berry found 
that at 680°, in vacuo, magnesium distils from these alloys carrying over only a 
trace of lead. N. J. Stepanoff’s measurements of the electrical conductivity of 
these alloys are plotted, in Fig. 41. The conductivity decreases rapidly with 
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increasing proportions of lead until about 5 per cent, of lead is present. At the 
cone, corresponding with the hemiplumbide, the electrical conductivity passes 

through a minimum. The temp, cooff. of the 
conductivity also indicates the existence of the 
same compound. W. Jenge measured the e.m.f. 
of the alloys in A T -MgS0 4 against silver in a sat. 
soln. of silver nitrate, with A T -Na 2 S0 4 as inter¬ 
mediate electrolyte. G. Tammann, and W. Jenge 
studied the electrode potential and chemical pro¬ 
perties of these alloys; and It. Kremann and 
J. Gmachl-Pammer found evidence of Mg 2 Pb in 
the electrochemical behaviour of these alloys. 
H. Hanemann and W. Stockmeyer said that alloys 
with less than 4 per cent, of magnesium are not 
attacked by air and water, and only slowly by 
acids. I. P. Gobel said that all alloys containing 
the free hemiplumbide corrode rapidly. G. Grube, 
and E. A. Ashcroft studied the oxidation of these 



Fig. 41.—The Electrical Con¬ 
ductivity of Load-Magnesium 
Alloys. 


alloys by moist air. E. Beck found the nitride is formed when nitrogen is 
bubbled through the molten alloy with 4ft per cent, magnesium. .J. Parkinson, 
and G. Grube found that glass is attacked by the molten alloys. C. 0. T hi erne 
discussed the hardness of some Pb-Mg-Sb alloys. 

J. E. Gmelin 8 stated that lead readily unites with zinc, thereby becoming 
harder, but its ductility is not impaired by any proportion of zinc. When the two 
elements are melted together, and the molten mixture is allowed to cool slowly, 
nearly complete separation occurs, the zinc solidifies first, forming the upper layer, 
which can be removed as a crust from the molten lead below. The f.p. curve has 
been studied by 0. T. Hoy cock and F. H. Neville, P. T. Arnemann, R. Kremann 
and F. Hofmeier, B. E. Curry, P. Muller, G. Tammann. F. Novak, F. Mylius and 

co-workers, A. V. Tidblom, P. Midler, I. P. Gobel, 
and W. Spring and L. Romanoff; the results are 
summarized in Fig. 42. There is no evidence of 
the formation of a definite compound. Mixtures 
containing from 0*5 to 97 per cent, of lead separate 
into two conjugate liquids. The m.p. of zinc falls 
as lead is introduced, becoming 418° with 0*5 per 
cent., and then remains constant until 90*6 per 
cent, is present. Further additions of lead cause 
the m.p. to fall to 317°, which is the eutectic with 
98 8 per cent, of lead. The m.p. then rises to 327° 
that of lead alone. Alloys with 0-98*8 per cent, of 
lead have zinc and eutectic, and those with more 
lead show lead and eutectic. All these alloys are soft enough to be cut with a 
knife. The solubility of zinc in lead and of lead in zinc was worked out by 
W. Spring and L. Romanoff. The percentage amounts of zinc in the upper and 
lower layers at different temp, are ; 



Fig. 42.—Freezing-point Curves 
of the Lead-Zinc Alloys. 


334° 410° 450® 475° 514° 5B4® 650° 740° B00° 900- 

Upper . . — 98*5 — 98*0 97*0 05*0 03*0 90*0 86*0 74*5 

Lower . . 1-2 — 8-0 9*0 110 14*0 170 21*0 25 0 41-0 

The two solubility curves meet at about 940°—the critical soln. temp.—so that 
above that temp, the two metals are mutually soluble in all proportions. W. Heike 
gave for the percentage solubility of zinc in lead, 2*20 at 425°, 3*30 at 500°, and 
7*38 at 600°. According to J. Fournet, when an alloy of zinc and lead is heated 
white-hot in a charcoal crucible, the zinc all distils away from the lead. If silver 
is present in the system it divides itself between the two layers, but by far the 
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larger proportion accumulates with the lighter zinc layer, for Bilver at about 540° is 
300 times more soluble in zinc than in lead. This subject was investigated by 

O. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson, C. R. A. Wright, F. Reich, D. Mazzotto, 

B. Bogitch, W. Alexeef, A. Guettier, and G. N. Potdar. Segregation phenomena 
were studied by 0. Bauer and H, Arndt. The fact is at the base of A. Parkes* 
process for the desilveration of lead, first indicated by C. J. B. Karsten —vide 3. 
22, 4. W. Spring prepared the alloy by compressing an intimate mixture of the 
powdered elements. The structure of the alloys was examined by W. Campbell, 
H. Behrens, F. A, Schulze, B. E. Curry, P. T. Arnemann, and S. Konno ; and the 
liquation of the molten alloys by a centrifuge, by F. Hoffmann ; the sp. gr. and sp. 
voi., by E. von Maey—between 0° and 17 u , the sp. vol. is 0*083-0*00052(ty), where 
p denotes the percentage amount of zinc. I. P. Gobel, P. Ludwik, M. Levi- 
Malvano and 0. Ceccarelli, and A. Guettier investigated the hardness of 
these alloys. G. Wertheim, R. Hoyt, P. T. Arnemann, and E. II. Schulz investi¬ 
gated the elastic properties ; J. Taylor, the heat of formation ; E. Matthey, the 
liquation of Pb-Zn-Au, Pb-Zn-Au-Ag, and Pb-Zn-Au- Ag-Cu alloys; A. P. Laurie, 
N. Heschus and N. Gcorgiewsky, and G. Tammann and W. Wiederholt, the electro- 
chejnical behaviour of these alloys; S. Konno, P. Muller, and H. Rainy and 
R. 1). Clackson, the electrical conductivity; P. Fuchs, R. Kremann and J. Gmachl- 
Pammer, the electrochemical behaviour ; and W. Rollmaim, and A. V. Tidblom, 
the thermoelectric properties. The action of acids was studied by M. Cento era wer, 

P. T. Arnemann, F. Novak, L. Pitkin, and F. Osmond and J. Worth. Applications 
of the alloys were discussed by G. T. Key, J. and T. Hall, R. Hoyt, J. S. Rae, 

C. Mark, Lohm&nn Co., G. Tammann and 0. Dahl. C. R. A. Wright and 

U. Thompson studied the ternary system Pb-Zn-Sb. The alloys of zinc, lead, and 
copper—the so-called load-brass—have been discussed by A. Arche and C. Hassack, 
H. Behrens, W. Flight, L. Guillct, W. N. Hartley, J. Percy, J. J. Rein, and 

V. A. Skindcr; and alloys of zinc, lead, copper, and antimony, by M. Bculing. 
Tlic ternary system Cu-Zn-Pb was investigated by H. Niclassen, and N. Parravano 
and co-workers ; Ag-Zn-Pb, by C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson, W. D. Bancroft, 
G. K. Williams, and R. Kremann and T. Hofmeier. G. N. Potdar studied 
the partition of silver between zinc and lead. R. Kremann and R. Knabl 
measured the electrode potentials of the Zn-Pb-Sb ternary alloys. The ternary 
diagram is broken up into five systems; Pb-Zn-Ag 2 Zn B ; Pb-Ag 2 Zn 5 -Ag 2 Zn 3 ; 
Pb-Ag 2 Zn 3 -AgZn; Pb-AgZn-Ag s Zn 2 ; and Pb-Ag 3 Zn 2 -Ag. The lead field is a 
very small one. Lead does not form solid soln. in any part of the system. In the 
zinc process for desilverizing lead, the quantity of zinc added is so small that the 
region of immiscible liquids is not usually entered. The removal of zinc also 
removes silver hcmipentazincide. G. Tammann and P. Schafmeister measured the 
partition of copper, silver, gold, cadmium, tin, nickel, and antimony between zinc 
and lead ; and W. A. Naish, that of silver between zinc and lead. F. Doeblin, and 
G. Tammann and 0. Dabl investigated the ternary system Pb-Zn-Sb. AV. Heike 
studied the Pb-Zn-Ag and the Pb-Zn-Ag-Cu alloys. 

The alloys of cadmium and lead are in marked contrast w r ith those of zinc and 
lead, and are not what would be anticipated in view of the close analogy between 
zinc and cadmium. The alloys were examined by B. Wood, and C. R. A. Wright. 4 
G. Tammann and W. Wiederholt measured the diffusion of cadmium in lead. The 
f.p. diagram was investigated by A. AV. Kapp, 0. T. Heycock and F, H. Neville, 
E. Junecke, M. Wahlert, F. Mylius and R. Funk, G. P. Luckey, I. P. Gobel, 
C. W. Hill, G. Tammann and W. Wiederholt, C. di Capua, W. C. Barlow, 
A. Matthiessen, K. Honda and T. Ishigaki, and A. Stoifel, and the results are 
summarized in Fig. 43. No compounds wore observed, and mixed crystals within 
the limits indicated in the diagram are formed. A. M. Portevin studied the micro- 
structure of the eutectic. A. Matthiessen found the sp. gr. of the alloys to be : 

. 0 22*8 31*8 48*2 05 0 78*8 88-2 01-7 100 0 per cent. 

Bp. gr. 6-655 0*160 9*353 9-755 10-246 10*656 10*950 11*044 11*376 
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J. GobeJ, and F. Sauerwald also measured the sp. gr. E. von Maey represented 
the sp. vol., v, of alloys of lead with p per cent, of cadmium by o—0-08791 
4-0*00U2673p. A. Magnus and M. Mannheimer observed a rise of temp, occurs 
when molten lead and cadmium are mixed. I. P. Gobel, F, L. Brady, and 
P. Ludwik measured the hardness of these alloys. A. Matthiessen investi¬ 
gated the thermal expansion; H. le Cliatelier, It. Kremann and A. Langbauer, 
N. W, Taylor, and A. P. Laurie, the electromotive force of cells; A. Battelli, the 
thermoelectric properties ; I). Mazzotti, the thermal phenomena accompanying the 
formation of these alloys. The electrical conductivity determined by A. Matthiessen, 
W. Gnertlcr, G. Tamrnann and K. Dahl, A. Schulze, and A. Matthiessen and C. Vogt, 
Fig. 44, is a linear function of the cone. There are no critical points on the curve 
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Fig. 43.—Freezing-point Curves of the 
Lead Cadmium Alloys. 


Fig. 44.—Electrical Conductivity of the 
Lead-Cad mi urn Alloys. 


in the region between 95 and 100 per cent, of lead in which solid soln. are known to 
be formed. B. Beckman examined the effect of press, on the conductivity. 
P. Muller, M. Herschkowitach, and P. Fuchs measured the e.m.f. of cadmium-lead 
alloys in A T -CdS0 4 against cadmium. R. Kremann and co-workers found that on 
electrolysis, the lead accumulates at the anode, the cadmium tit the cathode. 
F. Mylius and 0. Fromm examined the precipitation of the metal from dil. soln. 
L. Pitkin, and the Ac ournu 1 at ore n - F a brik examined the effects of acids on the alloys. 
Some uses of the alloys were examined by W. Kaiser, G. P. Luckey, C, W. Hill, etc. 
E. Becquerel measured the thermoelectric force of lead-, zinc-antimony alloys. 
C. G. Fink and L. 0. Pan found that in 1:he electrolysis of brine, lead-cadmium anodes 
do not resist corrosion so well as lead-silver alloys. W. Stockmeyer and H. Hanc- 
mann made lead, magnesium, potassium, and lead, 
magnesium, sodium alloys; W. Mathesius, lead, cad¬ 
mium, and calcium alloys ; the Metallbank und Metal- 
lurgischc Gesellschaft made lead and magnesium alloys 
with the metals of the alkaline earths ; and M. Cook 
studied the system Pb-Zn-Cd; and E. Becquercl, 
Pb-Zn-Cd-Sb. W. E. Barlow investigated the ternary 
system Cd-Pb-Bi; and the result# are summarized in 
Fig. 45. There is a ternary eutectic at 91-5°, and no 
compounds are formed. Observations on these alloys 
were also made by B. Wood, C. von Hauer, C. P. Stein- 
metz, C. W. Hill, F. Novak, J. Tomes, C. S. Tomes, 
A. Kirby, T. B. Hitchcock, T. Fletcher, A. WitzeJ, 
C. R. A. Wright, and R. Kremann and A. Langsbaucr; 
and C. R. A. Wright, the Cd-Pb-Zn alloys; C, T. Heycock and F, H. Neville 
examined the ternary alloys Pb-Cd-Ag, and Pb-Cd-Au. 

The alloys of lead and mercury are readily obtained by triturating lead filings 
with mercury, or by agitating molten lead with mercury. They were examined 
by S. Lucas, 5 W. Kettembeil, J. H. Croockewit, etc. According to J. F. Daniel], 
a bar of lead immersed for 10 days in cold mercury, though it remains ductile, is 
covered at the surface with soft feathery crystals. J. Henry found that when a 
bar of lead is bent in the form of a syphon, and placed with one end in the mercury, 
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in due course the mercury will flow out at the other and lower end. With a bar 
made of non-hammered lead, the first drop of mercury appeared in 24 hrs., and 
when made of hammered lead, in 10 days. J. Nicklfes found lead is more permeable 
than silver and less so than zinc. E. N. Horsford measured the rate of ascent of 
mercury in rods of lead; W. J. Humphreys, the diffusion of lead, and of lead- 
cadmium, and lead-tin alloys in mercury ; and A. Gouy, the solubility of lead in 
mercury. J. Regnauld found the union of mercury with lead is accompanied by 
an absorption of heat, and D. Mazzotto found the maximum absorption occurs 
with 1 vol. of lead and 2 vols. of mercury. J. Schumann obtained the amalgam 
by stirring molten lead into lieated mercury ; R. Lacau, by pouring mercury into 
moli en lead on the point of freezing, and afterwards heating the product a little to 
make it homogeneous. J. P. Joule dissolved the lead in mercury, forced out the 
excess by press., and obtained an amalgam corresponding with Pb«Hg. R. Bdttger 
obtained lead amalgam by immersing sodium 
amalgam in a soln. of lead acetate ; A. C. Becquerel, 
by the action of mercurous chloride and water on 
lead-foil; J. Schumann, by the electrolysis of a 
soln. of lead nitrate with a mercury cathode ; and 
G. Vortmarm, by the electrolysis of a mixed soln. 
of lead and mercuric acetates or tartrates. 

The f.p. curves of the binary system have been 
investigated by IT. Fay and E. North, P. T. Bach- 
met j off and J. Wsharoff, K. Bornemann, G. Tam- 
rminn, D. Mazzotto. G. W. Grossman, N. A. P use bin, 

E. tliinecke, and K. Honda and T. Ishigaki, and 
the results are summarized in Fig. 46. As empha¬ 
sized by G. McP. Smith, and N. A. Pusckin, 
there is no sign of the formation of a chemical 
compound. There are two kinds of solid soln. which E. Janecke designates a-PLHg 
and p Pbllg, or a-amalgam and /S-amalgam. 

Chemical compounds have been reported without satisfactory evidence of their 
individuality; thus, A. Bauer, and J. P. Joule reported lead hemitri-mercuri de, PbJlg 3 , 
a white crystalline mass of sp. gr. 12-49 at 17° ; J. H. Crooekewifc, and J. Schumann, lead 
inercuridp., PbHg ; J. P. Joule, and H. Pay and E. North, lead hevdmercuride, Pb*Hg, in 
crystals is amorphous with lead, and of ap. gr. 12-11 ; and L. Sc buz, lead tr Hamer cur id t, 
Pb a llg. 

According to H. Fay and E. North, the amalgams of lead become more and 
more like a mush as the proportion of lead increases, and when the proportion has 
reached 65 per cent., the amalgam is quite solid. A. Battelli said that when the 
proportion of Hg : Pb is greater than 12 : 1, the amalgam is liquid, and solid when 
the proportion is leas than 2:1. C. von Simson found that the X-radiograms 
corresponded with the same face-centred lattice as that of lead itself. J. Schumann, 
and N. A. Puschin examined the microstructure of these amalgams. H. Fav and 
E. North found the crystals to be like those of lead ; A. C. Becquerel said that the 
crystals belong to the cubic system. A. Matthiessen gave for the sp. gr. of the 
amalgams Hg: Pb=2 :1, 12-815 at 15-5°; 1:1, 12-484 at 15-7°; and 1: 2, 11-979 
at 15-9°. Observations were also made by A. T. Kupffer, J. P. Joule, C. Cattaneo, 
and T. W. Richards and R. N. Garrod-Thomas. E. von Maev represented the 
sp. vol., v, of amalgams with p per cent, of lead by v—0-07368+0*0001422^. 
G. Tammann and Q. A. Mansuri, and J. Gbbel measured the hardness of these 
alloys. W. C. Roberts-Austcn, and H. Feningcr investigated the diffusion of 
mercury and lead. R. Lacau, and C. 0. Tkieme reported that lead is hardened by 
association with 2-5 per cent, of mercury. N. A, Puschin also noted the increased 
eardness imparted to lead by mercury, but the metal becomes quite brittle as the 
proportion of mercury approaches 20 per cent. L. Sohiiz found the amalgams 
^ith Hg : pb between 1; 1 and 2 : 7 are quite brittle. G. Meyer/ and F. Schmidt 
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measured the surface tension of dil. lead amalgams ; and E. von Schweidler found 
the viscosity, at different temp,, of amalgams with 1 per cent, of lead ; H. Feninger 
also measured the viscosity. 0. Bauer and H. Arndt studied the liquation of 
these alloys. N. S. Kurnakoff and 8. F. Schemtschuschny measured the press, 
required to make the amalgam flow. C. Cattaneo measured the thermal expan¬ 
sion ; W. Ramsay measured the effect of lead on the vap. press, of mercury, 
and showed the results agree with the assumption that the lead is present in 
the amalgams in the at. Btate. J. H. Hildebrand and co-workers gave for the 
vap. press., p. of lead amalgams at 324°: log (p/po)--l°g N+0*252/(0-31+0‘31n) 2 , 
where n denotes the number of mols of mercury per mol of lead; JV, the molar 
fraction of mercury; and the vap. press, of mercury at 324°. L. Schiiz gave 
0*03458 for the sp. ht. of. the 1 : 1 amalgam, and H. V. Regnault, 0-03827 between 
20° and 100°; L. Schiiz found for the Hg: Pb—1 : 2 amalgam, 0*3348 ; for the 
10:11, 0-03372 ; and for 2 : 7, 0-03050. G. Tammann and E. Ohler measured 
the at. heat of soln. of lead in mercury, and found —1658 cals, at 14°, and 
—2172 at 97°. The heat of soln. is the same for a gold amalgam presumably 
because the gold mercurides are dissociated in soln. R. H. Gerke obtained —134 
cals, for the molar free energy of lead in its mercuride. G. Tammann and 
W. Jander measured the vap. press, curves of lead amalgams. The electrical 
conductivity or electrical resistance of these amalgams was measured by 11. Feninger, 
A. Lohr, A. Matthiessen and C. Vogt, G. G. Gerosa, E. von Schweidler, etc. Accord¬ 
ing to C. L. Weber, the sp. conductivities of amalgams with p parts of lead per 
1000 parts of mercury, referred to the conductivity of mercury at the same temp. 
15-9°-18°, are: 

p , 0-302 1*214 2-700 6-046 10-197 13-730 17-290 

Cond. 1*0020 1*0070 1-0171 1-0400 1-056B 1-0724 1*0773 

The conductivity is increased by raising the temp.; thus, with an amalgam having 
p=6-95, the conductivity at 15-8° was 1*0405, and at 80°, 1-0424 ; when p—17-29, 
the conductivity at 26° was 1-0B76, and at 83-2°, 1-0924. G. W. Gressman made 
observations at temp, down to —50°. The effect of temp, on the conductivity 
was also examined by A. Larsen, C. Michaelis, R. Sabine, A. Battelli, and 
G. Vicentini and C. Cattaneo. N. A. Puschin measured the e.m.f. of the oella, 
Pb | N- Pb(N0 3 ) 2 | HgPb*, and found no evidence of chemical combination. Observa¬ 
tions on the electrode potentials of lead amalgams were made by S. Lindeck 
G. Gore, J. F. Spencer, F. C. Henrici, V. Rothmund, G. Meyer, J. Roszkowsky, 
F. J. Mellencamp, F. Haber, J. H. Hildebrand, T. W. Richards and R. N. Garrod- 
Thomas, C. Hockin and H. A. Taylor, A. Oberbeck and J. Edler, etc. R. Kremann 
and A. Kapaun found that on electrolysis of the lead amalgams, the lead 
accumulates about the cathode. The thermoelectric properties were examined 
by C. L. Weber. A. Coehn and A. Lotz found lead amalgam electropositive 
towards glasB. 

According to E. de Souza, the lead amalgams retain their mercury at 360°, but 
not at 440°; and by heating the amalgams in a bath of boiling sulphur, the residue 
had the composition Hg: Pb=l : 8. V. Merz and W. Weith found that after 
7 hrs. in a bath of boiling sulphur only a trace of mercury was retained, and none 
after 12 hrs.’ heating. According to M. N. Bannerjee, mercury cannot be com¬ 
pletely separated from lead amalgam by distillation in vacuo, but if the amalgam 
be repeatedly rubbed with garlic juice, lead sulphide is formed, and in this way, 
mercury can be purified from lead. The amalgams are stable in dry air, but in 
moist air, as P. A. von Bonsdorff, S. Lucas, and G. Vortmann showed, a black 
powder is formed. G. 8. Serullas found that potassium amalgam and water 
separate lead from the liquid amalgam. When lead amalgam is shaken with a 
violet soln. of iodine, H. Gautier and G. Charpy found that mercurous iodide is 
formed, and with a brown soln. of iodine, mercuric iodide. This reaction was also 
examined by E. Beckmann and A. Stock. M. G. Mellon studied the displacement 
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of lead by copper when lead atualgam is placed in a soln. of copper nitrate; and 
K. Somoya, the reducing action of the amalgam on titanic sulphate, uranyl sulphate, 
molybdic acid, and tungstic acid. A. S. Russell and D. C. Evans studied the 
reducing efficiency of lead amalgam on soln. of ferric sulphate, potassium per¬ 
manganate, and uranyl sulphate in dil. sulphuric acid, and interpreted the 
results in terms of overvoltages. J. L. Jordan pre¬ 
pared ternary alloys of lead, mercury, and antimony; 
and H. Davy, I. P. Gobel, F. Orioli, and J. W. Dtibe- 
reiner, lead, mercury, and bismuth. E. Englisch 
measured the electrical conductivity of alloys of lead, 
bismuth, and mercury. I. P. Gobel examined the 
lead., mercury, and sodium alloys ; and W. D. Ban¬ 
croft, the zinc, lead, and mercury alloys. C. Hockin 
and H. A. Taylor measured the e.rn.f. of the cell 
Pb I dil.II 2 S0 4 I PbZnHg n . R. B. Boulton patented 



a cadmium, lead, and mercury alloy; E. Jane eke. 
studied the ternary system Pb-Hg-Cd in some detail. 
There were six phases—lead, cadmium, and four sets 


Fig. 47. — .Freezing - point 
Curves of the Ternary 
System : Pb-Hg-Cd. 


of solid soln.: ci-HgPb, B-HgPb, a-HgCd, and /?-HgCd. 


Tin; results are summarized in Fig. 47. C. Hockin and H. A. Taylor studied the 


ternary alloys Pb-IIg-Cu, and Pb-lIg-Zn. R. Kremann and co-workers studied 
the electrical properties of the Pb-Cd-ITg alloys. G. Tammanu and W. Jander 
measured the vap. press, curves of lead-silver, and lead-gold amalgams. 
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§ 10s Alloys ol Lead with Aluminium, Indium, Thallium, and Tin 

H. St. C. Deville 1 said that lead and aluminium have so small a tendency to 
form alloys that any small piece of lead which may have dropped into the metal 
may be recovered intact at the bottom of an ingot of the aluminium. A. J. Rogers 
made an alloy by the electrolysis of molten cryolite and sodium aluminium tetra¬ 
chloride with a lead cathode ; and C. Tissier, by reducing lead oxide with aluminium 
—the reaction proceeds with explosive violence. These products are not alloys in 
the usual sense of the term, for if the two metals be melted together, or lead added 
to molten aluminium, alloys may exist at certain temp., but on cooling, the aluminium 
separates, and chilling first, floats on the surface of the molten lead. Similar 
observations were made by C. R. A. Wright, C. H. Iiirzel, W. Campbell and 
J. A. Mathews, H. Schirmcister, etc. S. Mierzinsky said that this property would 
render it possible to use aluminium in place of zinc for desilverizing bullion, provided 
the cost was not too great. According to H. Fechcux, homogeneous alloys with 
2-7 per cent, of lead can be obtained if they are rapidly chilled, but if more than 
10 per cent, of lead be present, three layers are formed—the bottom layer con¬ 
sisting of lead, the top layer of aluminium, and a middle layer with 90-97 per cent, 
aluminium. J. W. Richards said that by cooling an ingot of the alloy slowly, he 
observed 94*49 per cent, lead in the lower part of the ingot, and 9*78 per cent, in the 
upper part. C. R. A. Wright found only 0*07 per cent, aluminium in the lower 
layer and 1*92 per cent:, of lead in the upper layer. C. T. Heycock and F. II. Neville 
observed no lowering of the m.p. of aluminium by lead. According to 

A. G. C. Gwyer, the two metals are immiscible, and 
the cooling curves give two fixed points corre¬ 
sponding respectively with the m.p. of aluminium 
and of lead, Fig. 48. The reports of the presence 
of aluminium in the lead layer and of lead in the 
aluminium layer are due to the formation of a 
kind of emulsion, or to the mechanical entangle¬ 
ment of the one metal in the other. The dotted 
lines in the diagram are intended to indicate that 
above the m.p. of aluminium the two metals become 
mutually soluble in one another, and this the more 
the higher the temp. The presence of antimony 
is said to make the lead dissolve more aluminium* 
and alloys of lead, aluminium, and antimony have 
Fig. 48 .— Freezing-point Curves been patented by I. H. Johannes, 0, B. Miller, 
of Lead-Aluminium Alloys. and T. MacKellar. W. Campbell and co-workers 

studied the microstructurc of these alloys. Ac¬ 
cording to II. Pccheux, the colour of alloys with 2-7 per cent, of lead is very 
little different from that of aluminium; the ep. gr. of the alloy with 2 per 
cent, lead is 2*600; with 4 per cent., 2*671; with 5 per cent., 2*674; with 6 
per cent., 2*691; with 7 per cent., 2-745 ; and with 8 per cent., 2 W 765, F. Ludwik 
measured the hardness of these alloys, and it appears to be less than that of 
aluminium. H. Schirmeister found the tensile Btrength of aluminium falls from 
10*5 kgrms. per sq. mm. to 10*0 kgrms. per sq. mm. when 4 per cent, of lead 
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is present. H. P6cheux measured the thermoelectric force of the alloy against 
copper, and found at 100° with lead alone 211*96 microvolts; with 94 per cent, 
aluminium, 113*55 microvolts, and with aluminium alone, 162*75 microvolts. 
H. Schirmeister said that alloys with 4 per cent, of load are stable. According to 
H. Fecheux, each alloy is merely a mol. juxtaposition of the two metals, for on 
melting and drawing into rods of much smaller diameter the composition is altered, 
the alloy becoming richer in lead ; thus, from the three alloys containing respectively 
93, 95, and 98 per cent, of aluminium, three new ones were obtained containing 
92, 94, and 96 per cent, of aluminium. The alloys are not acted on by moist air ; 
hydrochloric acid dissolves the aluminium at 13°; cone, sulphuric acid dissolves 
both metals, liberating hydrogen at 13 ' a and sulphur dioxide on heating; cone, 
nitric acid has very little action at the ordinary temp., but an energetic one on 
heating ; the dil. acid has little or no action ; cone, potassium hydroxide or aqua 
regia dissolves them readily in the cold ; hydrogen sulphide blackens the alloys 
containing 92-93 per cent, of aluminium, and distilled water is without action 
even at 100°. The United Lead Co., and H. 13 an cm aim and W. Stockmeyer respec¬ 
tively patented alloys of lead with calcium, and with magnesium. C. R. A. Wright, 
and W. I). Bancroft examined the ternary alloys Ag-Al-Pb ; C. R. A. Wright, 
Al-Pb-Sb and Al-Pb—Bi alloys; and C. R.A. Wright, T. A.Bayliss, and B. G. Clark, 
and C. A. J. H. and H. E. R. Schroeder, Al-Zn-Pb alloys. G. Tammann and 
P. Schafmeistcr measured the partition coeff. of copper, silver, gold, magnesium, 
t in, and antimony between aluminium and lead. 

Lead and indium form an isniorphous mixture in all proportions and the solid 
soln. crystallize in the cubic system. J. L. Haugliton and G. W. Ford 2 showed that 
the two constituents do not crystallize in the same habit, but that the tetragonal 
lattice of iridium differs from the face-centred cube of lead only by an elongation 
of G per cent, in the direction of one of the axes. N. S. Kurnakoff and N. A. Fuschin 
found that the addition of 10 at. per cent, of lead to indium has very little effect on 
the m.p. of the latter, Fig. 49, but further additions give almost a straight lino 
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Fig. 49.—Freezing-point .Curve of Mix¬ 
tures of Lead and Iridium. 


Fid. 50. —The Pressure required to produce 
a Flow of the Lead-Indium Alloys, 


m the direction of the m.p. of lead. The press, necessary to cause these alloys to 
flow was measured by N. 8. Kurnakoff and 8. F. Schemtschuschny, and the results 
are shown in Fig. 50. They also measured the electrical conductivity, Fig. 51, and 
the temp, coeff. of alloys which form a continuous series of solid soln. G. Borelius 
also measured the electrical conductivity of the solid lead-indium alloys; and 

J. A. M. van Liempt, the X-radiograms. 

The alloys of thallium and lead were examined by L. Rolla, 3 D. Mazzotto, 
L. Guillet, N. S. Kurnakoff and N. A, Puschin, W. Crookes, E. Cara tan jen, and 

K. Lewkonja. The f.p, curve, Fig. 52, lias a transition point at 309° or 309*5° 
corresponding with 5-5*5 at. per cent, of lead ; in this region solid soln. are 
formed containing 0-5*5 at. per cent, of lead, and they crystallize in the same 
form as thallium. The f.p. curve then rises to a maximum at 374° (K. Lewkonja), 
or 380° (N, S. Kurnakoff and N. A. Puschin), and then falls to 327*7°, the m.p/ 
of lead. The solid phase here deposited consists of solid soln. with 25-100 at. 
por ^cent. of lead, and crystallizes in octahedra belonging to the cubic system, 
1 ■ Fuchs said that solid soln. are formed only beyond the limit 73 at. per cent, 
of thallium. The transformation temp, of the sat, solid soln. is 144*5°. The at. 
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ratio of lead to thallium corresponding with the maximum temp, varies from 1: 1*67 
to 1 :1-83 for different preparations of lead and thallium, and this is taken by 
N. 8. Kurnakoff and N. A. Puschin to indicate the existence of a solid indefi¬ 
nite compound, H. Endo also studied this diagram. K. Lewkonja interprets 




Fio. 61.—The Electrical Conductivity of 
Lead-Indium Alluys. 


Fig. 62.—Freezing-point Curves of LbimI 
Thallium Alloys. 


the maximum to be the f.p. of thallium hemiplumbide, Tl 2 Pb. The existence of 
this compound is not definitely established. L. Kolia showed that the curves of 
the sp. vol., hardness, electrical conductivity, and thermoelectric power afford no 
evidence of a compound. C. di Capua measured the, hardness of these alloys. 
The alloys are very soft and easily oxidized. He found that with as little rb 0*5 
per cent, of lead, the transition point of thallium is no longer appreciable. 
G. D. Roos gave 7-6 cals, per gram for the heat of formation. C. T. Heycock and 
F. H. Neville measured the lowering of the f.p. of lead by thallium ; and 
A. W. Smith, the thermal conductivity. N. S. Kurnakoff and co-worker’s measure¬ 
ments of the resistance offered by theHe alloys to flow. Fig. 53, and of the electrical 
conductivity, Fig. 54, and of the effect of temp, on the conductivity show singular 
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points where the lead and thallium form isomorphous mixtures. The addition of 
lead to thallium causes a decrease in the electrical conductivity and in the temp, 
coeff. of the resistance ; this decrease is followed by an increase which extends to 
the cone, at which the soln. is sat. with lead. The straight line portion of the curve 
between 5 and 25 per cent, of lead indicates where the alloys are mechanical mix¬ 
tures of two crystalline phases. W. Guertler and A. Schulze found no evidence 
of a compound in their study of the electrical conductivity of these alloys. 
G. Tammann and W. Wiederholt, W. Jenge, E. Bekier, and R. Kremann 
and A. Lobinger studied the electrode potential and chemical behaviour of 
these alloys; and H. Endo, the magnetic susceptibility. R. Kremann and 
A. Lobinger found no evidence of the formation of a compound, but rather of solid 
Boln., in their study of the electrochemical behaviour of these alloys. C. C. Fink 
and C. H. Eldridge studied the corrosive action of acid soln. of cupric sulphate. 
E. Carstanjen studied the Pb-Tl-Bi alloys; and C. di Capua, the Pb-Tl-Cd 
alloys. 

Lead and tin can be alloyed in all proportions, and are easily made by fusing the 
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two metals together in the desired proportions. The alloys were made and used by 
the Romans. They were mentioned in the first century of our era by Pliny in his 
Historia naturalis (84. 17, 48) ; and in the second century, G Galen, in his De 
antiodotu epitomis (1. 175), drew attention to the danger attending the use of tin 
adulterated with lead. The early alloys were discussed by R. Weber. 4 The tin- 
lead alloys were examined by J. L. Proust, L. N. Vauquelin, A. Gummi, C. H. Pfaff, 

J. W. Richards, D. Mazzotto, G. Nannes, J. Pohl, F. Rudberg, A. Matthiesaen, 

K. Honda, S. Konno, L. Peetz, R. C. Bosley, D. Silow, R. H. Thurston, P. Bolley, 
J.H. Croockewit, W. Richter, A. P. Laurie, C. R. A. Wright, C.Pack, M.L.Lissberger, 
II. Stegmann, etc. C. H. Proctor, and W. Blum and H. E. Haring made the alloy 
by electrodeposition from fluoborate soln.; and W. Spring, by strongly compress¬ 
ing an intimate mixture of the powdered elements; the two solids form an alloy 
in a few hours at 150°-200°. The alloying of a mixture of the powdered metals by 
press, was discussed by W. Hallock, and W. Rosenbain and P. A. Tucker. When lead 
stannate is reduced by carbon (R. 0. Besley), or when tin is heated with lead oxide, 
with stannous chloride, or with an alkali plumbate (L. Peetz), the alloy is formed. 
S. Bodforss and P. Frolieh, and M. Kutscheroff prepared a colloidal solution of 
the tin-lead alloy. The f.p. curves have been studied by E. Wiedemann, H. Gautier, 
11. Gnehm, 0. T. Heycock and F. H. Neville, F. Rudberg, E. 8. Shepherd, F. C. Weld, 
B. Wiesengrund, P. N. Degcna, K. L. Meissner, W. Guertler, A. Stoffel, 
W. C. Roberts-Austen, A. W. Kapp, L. Guillet, D. Mazzotto, C. R, A. Wright and 
co*workers, W. Spring and L. Romanoff, A. P. Laurie, A. von Vegesack, F. Guthrie, 
M. Pluss, M. Wahlert, C. P. Steinmetz, E. Heyn and 0. Bauer, K. Bornemann, 

L. Losana, J. Gobel, N. S. Kurnakoff, N. Parravano and cu-workers, P. Ludwik, 

M. Dullo, P. Muller, K. Heine, A. Pleischl, K. Honda , 

and T. Ishigaki, H. Stegmann, L. Sterner-Rainer, _^_ 1 "\7z6°\ 

II. von Jtiptncr, 1). Silow, J. Alexander, W. Rosen- _ \A 

Lain and P. A. Tucker, etc. The results are sum- ____ 7 .1 

marized in Fig. 55. There is no evidence of the z5o - __ 1 

formation of a definite compound, but P. N. Degens ^ z ° __J 

observed a transformation at 146° with all alloys zo(f 

containing between 0 and 88 at. per cent, of lead ; 

tlie transformation is attended by the appearance / 50 ' 

of a constituent distributed through the lead, and " 

it is suggested that a compound is formed at this J 0(T - 

temp, from the tin and lead in the solid state. 

W. Rosenhain and P. A. Tucker place the temp. 

at which heat is evolved with alloys containing Per cent. Pb 

18-63 per cent, of tin at 149°, and rather less with Fl0 ss.-FreezinK-point Curves 
aJJoys containing 8-18 per cent, of tin. The of Load-Tin Alloys, 

transformation is attributed to the passage of the 

solid soln. from what is called the /0-form to tbe a-form, and it is attended by the 
rejection of part of the tin. The alloy with 8 per cent, of tin can remain in the 
0-forin down to the temp, of liquid air. G. H. Gulliver calculated the difference in 
the relative proportions of solid (primary crystals) and liquid between the eutectic 
and the liquidus curves for very slow and very rapid rates of cooling. The trans¬ 
formation at 161° is due to the contained tin. The f.p. curve is of the V-type with 
the eutectic at 181° and 76 at. per cent, of tin ; according to W. Rosenhain and 
P. A. Tucker, the eutectic is at 180° with 62-93 per cent, of tin. P. N. Degens said 
that at 181° tin retains only 0*21 at. per cent, of lead in solid soln., and lead, 
12 at. per cent, or more of tin. N. Parravano and A* Scortecci found for the 
percentage solubility of tin in lead : 
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The subject was studied by D. H. Andrews and J. Johnston. The facility with 
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which thtf plumber can " wipe a joint ” with Bolder, containing about 66 per 
cent, of lead, depends on the two f.p., A , B , Fig, 55, of these alloys. The 
" pasty ” condition occurs when the freezing alloy has granules of solid lead in a 
liquid matrix. 

The microstructure of the alloys was investigated by W. Campbell, W. Guerfclcr, 
G. Charpy, A. M. Portevin, H. Behrens, K. Bux, W. Rosenhain and P. A. Tucker, 

J. E. Stead, J. A. Ewing and W. Rosenhain, C. H. Green, and II. von Jiiptner. 
Figs. 66, 57, and 58 represent some results by W. Rosenhain and P. A. Tucker with 



Figs. 56, 57, 58.—Microatructurti of Lead-Tin Alloys respectively with 10, 20, and 
66 per cent, of Lead. 

alloys containing 10, 20, and 65 per cent, of lead respectively. By means of 
the X-radiograms, W. C Phebus and F. C. Blake found that lead and tin form 
solid soln. at room temp.; with from 0 to 3-6 per cent, of tin the lead space- 
lattice decreases from o=4*942 to 4-931 ; and with 10-93 per cent, of tin, both 
tin and lead lattices are present without the tin lattice being appreciably dis¬ 
torted. The sp. gr. was examined by F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson, G. Pillichody, 
S. Grimaldi, C. Long, T. Thomson, 0. Kleinstiick, G. Viccntini and D. Omodei, 

K. Gilbert, A. T. Kupffer, P. Bolley, J. Pohl, H. Kopp, A. Riche, J. H. Croockewit, 
H. V. Regnault, A. Matthiesson, and B. Wiesengrund ; and C. Long gave : 

Pb . 0 23-0 31*0 47-3 64-2 78-2 87-8 Bl-6 100 per cent. 

Sp. gr. 7-024 7*027 8 188 8-779 0-400 10-080 10-590 10-815 11-370 

According to E. von Maey, for alloys containing p per cent, of tin, the sp, vol. is 
0-08811 +0’0004900p. The shrinkage vol. on freezing was measured by C. M. Marx, 

E. Wiedemann, and B. Wiesengrund ; the vol. changes during the formation of 
the alloy, by K. Karmarsch, D. Mazzotto, F, Wiisb, K. Gilbert, J. Pohl, F. Hoffmann, 
H. Kopp, and B. Kosmann; the hardness, by A. Saposhnikoff, D, Stcnquist, 

F. L. Brady, K, Gilbert, I. P. Gobel, P. Ludwik, L. Sterner-Rainer, E. Heyn and 
0.-Bauer, and F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson; L. Guillet, M. Dubose, and 
R. S. Dean and co-workers, the hardening of tlm alloys by quenching; the 
diffusion of tin in lead, by W. C. Roberts-Austen; the difficulty of thoroughly 
mixing the molten, metals, by H. Kopp; the viscosity and sp. gr. of the liquid 
alloy, by M. Plliss, and R. Arpi; the elastic constants, by G. Wertheim, 

L. Sterner-Rainer, E. 8. Sperry, E. Heyn and O. Bauer, I. P. Gobel, E. N. da 

G. Andrade, A. E. Dunstan, Z. Carrifere, and J. Dewar; the coeff. of thermal 
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expansion, by A. Matthiessen, and G. Vioentini and D. Omodei; H. Moiesan and 
A, J. P. O'Farrelly found lead can be almost completely distilled from alloys in 
the electric furnace; J. Joly and J. H. J. Poolo separated the constituents to 
a small extent by centrifuging. A. Magnus and M. Mannheimer observed that a 
rise of temp, occurs when molten lead and tin are mixed. The thermal con¬ 
ductivity was measured by F. C. Calvert and R. Johnson, W. B. Brown, and 
A. W. Smith; the sp. ht., by E. van Aubel, U. Behn, II. Kopp, II. V. Regnault, 
A. Saposhnikoff, W. Spring, and F. Rudberg ; the phenomenon of surfusion, by 
D. Mazzotto, B. Wiesengrund and W. C. Robcrts-Austen ; the heat of fusion, by 
W. Spring, and D. Mazzotto ; the heat of formation, by J. Tayler; and the electrical 
conductivity, by E. Elsasser, W. H. Preece, W. Harris, S. Konno, P. W. Bridgman, 
W. Guertler, A. Matthiesscn and co-workers, W. C. Robcrts-Austen, E. J. Cuy, 
N. Parravano and A. Scortecci, C. L. Weber, P. Muller, K. Bomemann and 
G. von Rauschenplat, H. Rainy and R. D. Clackson, E. F. A. Olmcli, and G. Vioentini 
and B. Omodei. The results by W. C. Robcrts-Austen are plotted in Fig. 59. 
The straight line is in agreement with the fact that the alloys are heterogeneous 
mixtures of the components. A. Matthiesscn and C. Vogt examined the effect of 
temp., and of foreign metals on the conductivity; and H. Rainy and R. D. Clackson, 
the change of conductivity at the rn.p. J. Trowbridge and E. Stevens, 
S. D. Muzailar, N. A. Pusehin, H. le Chatelier, A. P. Laurie, and 0. Sackur measured 
the electrode potential of the alloys in different Holn. W. Rollmann, J. L. Haughton, 
P. H. Dowling, II. Pel a bon, and A. Battelli measured the thermoelectric properties, 
and the results by E. Rudolfi are plotted in Fig. 60. P. II. Dowling found no change 




Fia. 50.- -Electrical Conductivity of the 
Tin-Lead Alloys. 


Fia. 60.- -Thermoelectric Power of the 
Tin-Lead Alloys. 


in the e.m.f. of contact of a solid and molten lead-tin alloy with 25 per cent. lead. 
R. Kremann and P. G. von Rehenburg found that on electrolyzing these alloys 
the tin accumulates about'the cathode, the lead at the anode. P. H. Dowling 
studied the change in the contact e.m.f. of a lead-tin alloy, and Wood’s metal 
with a nickel surfaoe when the alloy is solid and when fused. The magnetic 
susceptibility curve. Fig. 61, by K. Honda is 
nearly a straight line, but with alloys containing 
0-10 per cent, of lead there is a Blight curvature 
corresponding with the presence of solid soln. 

E. L. Dupuy also investigated this property. 

M. Loutchinsky found the magnetio suscepti¬ 
bility of the hammered alloy less than where 
it is crystallized. 

J. Fordos, L. Bessnou, H. Reckleben and 
J. Scheiber, A. Scala, F. Knapp, and L. Peetz 
examined the influence of oxygen, air, and other 
gases on the alloys. H. E. Armstrong, G. Charpy, 

J. Pohl, A. Bauer and P. von Mertons, and 
L. Pitkin investigated the action of acids on the 
lead-tin alloys; O. Bauer, the action of sulphuric acid; F. P. Hall, C. H. Pfaff, 
J. Pohl, Z. Roussin, A. Pleischl, A. Gummi, J. L. Proust, 0. Sackur, F. Knapp, 
and R, Weber, the action of acetic, citric, tartaric, and lactic acids ; A. Scala, the 
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Fig. 61.—Magnetic Susceptibility 
of the Tin-Lead Alloys. 
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action of distilled water; and F* Knapp, and C. Reichelt, the action of Boln. of 
sodium chloride— vide the action of natural waters on lead. 

The technical uses of the tin-lead alloys were discussed by A. Guettier, N. Braun- 
schwciger, M. von Schwarz, L. Hartmann, 0. and A. Neumann, W. Kaiser, etc. 
E. Seel and K. Hils observed that U27-4-44 per cent, of lead was found in some tins 
used for canned foods. Solders usually consist of tin and lead in various pro¬ 
portions, and when a still more fusible solder is needed, bismuth is added. Accord¬ 
ing to Pliny’s Historia naturalis (34. 17, 48), the so-called tertiarium of the Romans 
contained twice as much lead as tin, and was used as a solder. It contained very 
nearly the eutectic proportion. W. Gowland found that a sample dating from 
300 A.i)., unearthed at Silchester, contained 61*93 per cent, of lead, and SS'Ol per 
cent, of tin. An alloy containing equal parts of tin and lead was the argmtarium 
of Romans, and it is a common solder of to-day. The standard tinman's solder 
has 1 part tin and 2 parts lead, and its fusibility is indicated by the line AB, Fig. 55. 
The solders were discussed by G. Strahl, M. von Schwarz, F. M. Feldhaus, 
M. Wahlert, M. L. Lissberger, J. Rothe, J. Novel, F. Singer and H. Barthel, 
W. Kaiser, E. Johanson, P. Yanushewsky, and A. H. Munday and co-workers. 
The effect of a small proportion of bismuth, antimony, arsenic, copper, silver, zinc, 
cadmium, aluminium, or mercury was examined by C. 0. Bannister, and II. J. Tabor 
and H. I). Smith. Pewter or laU&n ware —from the French laiton , brass or tin¬ 
plate—is an alloy of tin and lead, 4:1, which came into use near the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and was used in making measures for wine and ale ; by a 
Royal decree, the pewter vessels were stamped. The Pewterers’ Company, incor¬ 
porated in 1474, attempted to regulate the quality of pewter by permitting enough 
lead to bring the sp. gr. to that of tin ; persons who departed from the regulations 
were liable to expulsion from the guild, but the rule was disregarded so much that 
it had little effect in keeping up the standard. Unalloyed tin is largely used in place 
of pewter being not only whiter, but also safer for domestic purposes on account 
of the poisonous nature of lead (q.v.). The pewter with 18 per cent, of lead is said 
to be harmless when used for vessels for wine and vinegar. Other pewters contain 
small proportions of other metals— e.g. zinc, copper, antimony, etc. Alloys of tin 
and lead are used for toys— e.g . toy soldiers—and an alloy of lead and tin in the 
proportions 3 : 5 is used for tinning certain articles of copper. The so-called 
Fahlum brilliants , used for stage jewellery, contain lead and tin nearly in the 
proportions 2:3; the molten alloy is cast in mould facetted like cut diamonds. 
Thin sheets of steel coated with an alloy of tin and lead (1:3) are used in packing 
dry goods and for roofing, and called terne plates. C. Baskerville described a cheaper 
substitute made by coating iron with antimony, and depositing lead thereupon. 
The uses of these alloys in making domestic utensils was discussed by F. Knapp. 

The ternary Pb-Sn-As alloys wore investigated by W. Zimmer, and H. J. Boast 
and C. F. Pascoe ; the Pb-Sn-Sb alloys by H. Behrens and H. Baucke, W. Honunel, 
A. H. Munday and co-workera, R. W. Irwin, G. Charpy, H. Kopp, 0. W. Ellis, W. Campbell 
and F. C. Elder, J. d’Arcet, L. J. Chaudet, F. Rudberg, J. W. D&bereiner, Isaac Newton, 
G. A. Erraan, R. Loebe^ G. H. Gulliver, C. O. Thieme, A. M. Portevin, R. H. Thurston, 
G. Wertheim, J. Hoyle, J. Czochralsky, J. C. Work, E. Heyn and O. Bauer, C. Pack, 
M. Wahlert, A. Halfmann, M. le Gris, J. E. Stead, M. Dreifuss, G. H. Gamer, 
G. von Hanffstengel, L. E. Eckelmann, R. Meyer and S. Schuster, S. Zinberg, R. W. Irwin, 
and R. Weber. The alloys for stereotype work have lead 72-82 per cent. ; tin, 3-10; 
and antimony, 15-19. The applications of these alloys were discussed by W. Campbell, 
E. Heyn and 0. Bauer, A. Hague, J. Czochralsky, A. Halfmann, W. Kaiser, T. Goldschmidt, 
•L. Revillon, H. M- Waring, C. F. Beyer, P. Yanushewsky, R. J. Shoemaker, C. Fischer, 
J. J. Watts and S. Harton, M. von Schwarz, F. Varrentrapp, and S. K. Pattoson. M. Duboao, 
R. B. Dean and co-workers, and L. Guillet, studied the hardening of the alloys by quenching. 
The Pb-Sn-Bl Alloys were investigated by E. van Aubel, G. Charpy, M. Dullo, C. M. Marx, 
J. Wuischmidt, K. Bux, H. Kopp, K. Gilbert, D. Mazzotto, H. Rainy and R. D. Clackaon, 
P. T. Bachmetjeff and J. WBharon, C. CattanBo, J. W. DObereiner, C. Drewitz, G. A. Erman, 
G. Gore, C. C. Person, H. V. Regnault, W. C. Roberts-Austen, L. Schiiz, W. Spring, C. L. Weber, 
G. Wiedemann, E. Heyn and O. Bauer, R. H. Thurston, G. Wertheim, M. Merle, T. J. See- 
beek, H. von I obeli, H. Stegmann, E. S. Shepherd, F. Guthrie, P. Goerens, C. P. Bteimnotz, 
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F. Hauser, K. Box, E. Wiedemann, H. Behrens, G. W. A~ Kahlbaum and E. Sturm, 
J. Fa6, J. Johnston and L. H. Adams, K. Heine, C. von Hauer, J. M. Belin, L. Brennan, 
F. Wiist, L. Grunmach, J, Wiirschmidt, J. Joly and J. H. J. Poole, C. Schaefer, F. Faktor, 
etc. G. Charpy found that no compounds are formed, but there is a sharply defined 
ternary eutectic at 96°, as Bhown in Fig. 62. F. Wiist found thab the alloy with 49-88 per 
cent, bismuth ; 32-47, lead ; and 17-38, tin, expands on cooling. The applications of these 
alloys were discussed by C. Drewitz, M. von Schwarz, It. Clayton, R. R Maddison, 
C. W. Harrison, E. Lenssen, G. Homberg, W. Kaiser, W. F. Siemens and E. F. A. Obach, 
E. von Bibra, O. Trossin, L. Brennan, It. Jobson and R J. Itansomo, C. von Hauer, D. Maz- 
zotto, H. V. Regnault, C. C. Person, W. Spring, G. W. A. Kahlbaum and E. Sturm, 
E. Jannettaz and co-workers, H. Grissel and T. Redwood, C. Cattaneo, J. Wiirschmidt, 
and H. Behrens. 

The ternary Pb-Sn-K alloys weTe examined by W. Stockmeyor and H. Hanemann; 
the Pb-Sn-Na alloys, by J. Gobel, and W. Stockmeyor and H. Hanemann ; the Pb-Sn-Ca 
alloys, by C. G. Carroll and W. H. Adams ; the Pb-Sn-Ba alloys, by Metallbank und Metal- 
lurgiaclie Gesellschaft; and the Pb^Sn-Cu alloys, by It. E. Leo and F. B. Trace, and 
It. H. Thurston ; A. French, G. Charpy, and E. J. Ball—these ternary alloys were found 
by F. Giolitti and M. Marantonio to contain either Cu 4 Sn or Cu s Sn. N. Parravano studied 
the Pb-Sn-Ag alloys ; A. von Vegesack, C. 0. Tliieme, and W. Stockmeyer and H. Hane- 
mann, the Pb-Sn-Mg alloys ; W. Hommol, A. and L. Svanberg, C. R. A. Wright and co¬ 
workers, F. Rudberg, J. Czochralaky, A. H. Munday and co-workem, A. Guettier, G. Wer- 
theim, S. Fox and J. W. Slater, W. S barman, F. Osmond and J. Worth, M. Levi-Malv.ano 
and 0. Ceccarelli, C. F. Grimm, C. Pope, H. Gris sell andT. Redwood, G. Wegner, W. E. Day, 
A. M. Ayala, J. It. Kinder, and A. Hanszel, the Pb-Sn-Zn alloys ; M. Lovi-Malvano and 
O. Ceccarelli obtained no compounds in the ternary system, and the ternary eutectic 
occurred at 177“ with an alloy containing 71 per cent, of tin, 24 of load, and 15 of zinc. 
A. K. Aster, W. J. Humphreys, A. Stoffol, E. S. Sporry, C. P- Steirunotz, M. W&hlort, 
W. Hommel, B. Wood, C. W. Hill, C. von Hauer, K. Heine, L. J. Gurevich anclR W. Wood¬ 
ward, S. W. Stratton, F. Balia and A. Hoffmann, J. Scoffern, W. Kaisor, A. Lassiour, 
and P, Speier studied the Pb Sn Cd alloys. A. Stoffol observed that no compounds wore 
formed, and that there is a ternary eutectic at 143°, as indicated in Fig. 63. F. Weld, and 



Fio. 62.—Fusion Curves of the Ternary Fin. 63.—Fusion Curves of the Ternary 
System* Pb-Sn-Bi. System: Pb-Sn-Cd. 

W. J. Humphreys studied the Pb-Sn-Hg alloys ; C. R. A. Wright and co-workers, 
W. D. Bancroft, and J. Cayorca, the Pb-Sn-Al alloys ; and C. G. Fink and C. H. Eldridge, 
the Pb-Sn-Tl alloys. 

The so-called fusible alloys —discussed by K. Heine, N. F. Budgen, L. Losana, 

E. F. Davis, G. K. Burgess and P. D. Merica, A. Lassieur, and many others—contain tin 
and lead with one or more metals—bismuth, cadmium, mercury—in addition. They are 
used for obtaining casts of delicate objects which would be damaged at a high temp.— 

casts of portions of post-mortem specimens can be obtained by adding t^th if® 
weight of mercury to say bismuth 2, tin 1, and lead 1. The fusible alloys are used for very 
Boft solders. Fusible safety plugs, are used for boilers, etc. An alloy for fusible tea¬ 
spoons is composed of bismuth 8, tin 3, lead 6, and mercury 1-2. The composition of 
some well-known fusible alloys is represented in Table VIII. The so-called 0. C. LicMenberg’s 
alloy is really that given by Isaac Newton ; and that often quoted as I. Newton’s alloy 
(3:5: B, m.p. 94*5°) woe not given by him at all. 

The quaternary Pb-Sn-Sb-P alloys were studied by J. T. Dwyer ; the Pb-Sn-Sb—As 
alloys, by J. E. Stead and L. J. Spencer; the Pb-Sn-Sb-Na alloys, by P. S. Braucher; 
the Pb—Sn—Sb—Al alloys, by the Dellinger Hiittonwerke, and the AUgemeine Elektrizitata- 
Gesellschaft; the Pb-Sn-Bi-Sb alloys, by S. Singley, P. Bolley, R. Clayton, W. Kaiser, 
and E. Heyn and 0. Bauer; the Pb-Sn~Bi-Na and Pb-Sn-Bl-H alloys, by G. Bredig and 

F. Haber; the Pb-Sh-Zn-P alloys, by S. R. Bailey, and J. F. Gross ; the Pb-Sn-Zn-Sb 
alloys, by J. U. V. de Strubing, J. Segura, B. Kohlmann, K. Kiippers, S. M. Moyer and 
W. James, and T. Lambert and H. C. Soper; and the Pb-Sn-BI-Cd alloys, by A. Gouy, 

G. Gore, J. Fa6, W, Campbell, D. Mazzotto, W. Spring, F. Guthrie, L. Losana; E. Wiode- 
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Table VIII.— The Composition of Some Fusible Alloys. 


Alloy. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Bismuth. 

Cadmium. 

Mritlng-polut. 

B. Wood’s . 


2 

4 

5-8 

1-2 

C0°-72* 

V. Rose's 


3 

8 

8 

- 

93*7° 

J. d’Arcet’s . 


1 

1 

2 

- 

79° 

Isaac Newton’s . 


3 

2 

5 

- 

91-5° 

A. Lipowitz’s . 


4 

8 

15 

3 

■■ 

70° 


maim, H. Behrens, G. Strahl, J. H. Gladstone and W, Hibbort, C. von Hauer, J. Roszkowsky, 
C. L. Weber, B. Wood, E, van Aubel, C. Cattaneo, W. Hallock, H. Stegmann, G. W. A. Kahl- 
baum and E. Sturm, L. Grunmach, C. Friedel, C. P. Steinmetz, A. Lipowitz, M. Wiihlert, 
C. Schafer, J. Dewar, N. Parravano and G. Sirovich found that no compounds are formed 
and that the most fusible alloy of the series contains 27'27 per cent, of lead, 13'13 of tin, 
10 10 of cadmium, and 40*50 of bismuth. The uses of these alloys were diacusstjd by 
R. Pearson, R. Throlfall, 0. Troosin, etc. The Pb-Sn-Bi-Hg alloys were studmd by 
T. J. Seebeck, A. Gory, and G. Gore; thu Pb-Sn-BI-Al alloys, by A. B. Clarke and 
H. H. Gregg, I). J. Millard, and W. J, Crawford and T. B. Turley; the Pb-Sn-Zn-Cu 
alloys, by A. Guettior, W. Broniewsky, H. F. Staley and 0. P. Carr, H. Kopp, and 
J. Czochralsky ; and tho Pb-Sn-Zn-Al alloys, by A. W. King, F. Jackman and co-workers, 
W. R. Mitchell and J. B. Vigo, C. H. Frantz, C. C. Wells, and J. G. Kelly and co-workers. 
The so-called babbitt metals are quaternary Pb-Sn-Cll-Sb alloys with tin 20-80 per cent.; 
lead, 0—63*5; copper, 1*5-3 0; and antimony, 10-15. They are used as bearing metals, 
and were investigated by A- H. Mundey and co-workers, E. G. Mahin and J. F. Broekor, 
L. D. Staplin, J. R. Freeman, etc. W. Hommel studied the Pb-Sn-Cd-Bi alloys ; and tho 
Pb-Sn-Hg-Bl alloys, by F. C. Weld. 

The quinquinary Pb-Sn-Zn-Sb-Bi alloys were studied by O. Holden, and B. D. Web¬ 
ster and J. Horsfall; the Pb-Sn-Zn-Sb-Al alloys, by R. L. Weatherford; the 
Pb-Sn-Zn-Sb-Cr alloys, by C. R. Erkens; the Pb-Sn-Cd-Sb-Bl alloys, by T. Gold¬ 
schmidt ; Pb-Sn-Cd-Zn-AI alloys, by O. Nicolai and F. BOmer, and W. R. Mitchell 
and J. B. Vigo. 

C. Hatchett B suggested that a systematic examination of all possible alloys of 
all the metals be made proceeding from the binary to the more complicated ternary 
and quaternary alloys. Supposing this were done, and that one proportion of each 
of thirty metals were taken, there would be 435 binary, 4060 ternary, and 27,405 
quaternary allqya to be examined; and if four proportions of each of thirty metals 
were employed, 6655 binary, 247,660 ternary, and 1,013,985 quaternary alloys would 
have to be examined. 
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§ 11. Lead Snboxide, or Hemioxide 

The groy film which is first formed when lead is heated below its m.p. in air 
was regarded by J. J. Berzelius 1 as lead suboxide or hemioxide, Pb 2 0. P. Bolley 
also made it from spongy lead, and he stated that lead is not present in the hemi¬ 
oxide because the product gives up no lead to mercury; and that when heated 
in a glass tube, it forms lead and ordinary lead oxide. F. J. Brislco showed that 
there is no break in the hyperbolic curve representing the increase in weight at 
different periods when lead is heated in oxygen ; but there is a definite break in 
the time-reduction curve with carbon monoxide —vide infra. F. Glaser found 
that lead oxide in h) r drogen at 211° forms grey lead suboxide; and P. Sabatier 
and L. Espil obtained a similar result at 190°, or more quickly at 240°; red-lead 
passes into the hemioxide under similar conditions at 250°; G. Bischof worked at 
250°-300°, and H. G. Denham showed that lead oxide prepared in different ways 
requires different temp, for the reduction in hydrogen. A. Salmony saw that 
the product obtained by the partial reduction of lead oxide is impure, P. L. Dulong, 
J. B. J. D. Boussingault, and J. Pelouze obtained the hemioxide by cautiously 
heating lead oxalate in a retort from which air was excluded. The retort was kept 
at a temp, not exceeding 300° until gas ceased to be evolved. The retort and 
contents are cooled before the black powder is removed. L. Gutersohn made the 
suboxide by heating lead oxalate, or a mixture of litharge or red-lead with oxalic 
acid, sucrose, or starch to 250°-300° in the absence of air. 

G. C. Winkelblech regarded the Buboxide as a mixture of lead and lead monoxide; 
and S, M. Tanatar, as a mixture of lead and lead hemioxide. R. W. E. Mclvor said 
that as fast as the carbon monoxide is formed it should be swept from the apparatus 
by carbon dioxide and the temp, should not exceed 300°. J. B. J. D. Boussingault, 
and J. Pelouze said that the suboxide contains no metallic lead, because mercury 
extracts nothing from it either dry or under water; and no lead monoxide is 
present because a boiling soln. of lead acetate does not extract any lead oxide from 
it. S. M. Tanatar recommended making the hemioxide by heating lead oxalate 
at as low and as uniform a temp, as possible in a current of carbon dioxide until 
no more gas is given off. H. G. Denham said that when carbon dioxide is used 
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traces of a horn-like substance, possibly Bubcarbonate, are formed; and that if 
nitrogen be used, the time must be prolonged—say a week at 300°. He recom¬ 
mended mixing the oxalate with four times its weight of silica, and heating the 
mixtures at 270°-275° while removing the gaseous products by suction at about 
50 mm. press.; and when the press, becomes very Bmall, raising the temp, to 335°. 
E. Puxeddu said that lead dioxide reacts instantly and vigorously with phenyl- 
hydrazine, yielding lead and its monoxide and hemioxidc ; and red-lead gives the 
same products when heated with phenylhydrazine. G. Shimadzu described a 
large-scale process for making a mixture of the suboxide with finely divided lead, 

The greyish-black or greyish-brown lead hemi oxide was stated byR. W. E.McIvor 
to be stable in dry air. L. Gutersohn found that in moist air it becomes covered 
with a film of hydroxide. The greyish-green product with a sp. gr. 9-973-9-979 
is considered by S. M. Tanatar to be a decomposition product, for the hemioxide 
itself has a sp. gr. 8-3404 to 8-3475. S. M. Tanatar gave for the heat of the 
reaction Pb 2 0=-Pb+PbO+5-452 cals. F. Aufenast and H. Terrey found the 
heat of dissolution in acetic acid to be very close to the value for litharge. 
H. G. Denham, II. G. Denham and A. J. Allmand, and M. M. Bell cited evidence 
in favour of the possible existence of ions of subvalent lead in soln. A. E. van 
Ark el observed that the X-radiogram. of lead suboxide shows that it is a mixture 
of tetragonal lead oxide and the metal. 

H. G. Denham said that the hemioxide can be heated in vacuo at 375° without 
decomposition, but it is paler and does not react so readily as the hemioxide 
which has not been heated to so high a temp. J. B. J. D. Boussingault, 
and J. Pelouze said that when heated to dull redness out of contact with air, 
it forms a greenish-yellow mixture of lead and yellow oxide from which the 
lead can be extracted with mercury, and the lead oxide by a soln. of lead acetate 
or acetic acid ; M. Herschkowitsch said that heat is evolved when lead hemioxide 
decomposes into lead and lead monoxide. When heated in air, lead hemioxide 
ignites and oxidizes with a glimmering light. P. Sabatier and L. Espil said 
that dry hydrogen reduces it to the metal slowly at 250°, and rapidly at 300°. 
t. W. Fay and co-workers found that reduction can be detected at 202° when 
the suboxide is heated in ammonia or methane for 6 hrs. S. M. Tanatar said 
that it is insoluble in and not decomposed by water ; but if the moist suboxide 
he exposed to air, S. M. Tanatar, J. B. J. D. Boussingault, and J. Pelouze found 
that oxygen is rapidly absorbed and the ordinary hydroxide is formed, the reaction 
being accompanied by a rise of temp. They also stated that dil. sulphuric, nitric, 
hydrochloric, or acetic acid transforms the hemioxide into a salt of the acid and a 
little finely divided lead. A similar result is obtained with a soln. of sodium 
hydroxide; and, according to J. Pelouze, with a cold soln. of lead nitrate, while with 
a hot soln., the whole of the suboxide is dissolved and basic lead nitrite is formed. 
In the method of making white-lead by G. Bisoliof’s process, the suboxide is 
supposed to be first formed, and subsequently converted by direct hydration and 
oxidation into the ordinary hydroxide, which in turn is carbonated for white-lead. 
II. G. Denham showed that ethyl chloride at 311° transformed the suboxide into 
lead subchloride, PbCl; ethyl bromide at 261° into lead subbromide, PbBr ; and 
methyl iodide at 250°-262° into lead subiodide, Pbl. According to E. A. Ashcroft, 
when an alloy of magnesium with 85 per cent, of lead is exposed to moist air, 
oxidation of both the magnesium and lead proceeds so rapidly that a lump of the 
alloy swells up and falls to a black powder in a couple of hours. It is assumed 
that magnesium hydroxide and lead subhydroxide, or lead monohydroxide, 
PbOH, are formed, and when exposed for a still longer time, ordinary lead hydroxide 
is formed. Tho second stage of the oxidation requires more time than the first 
stage. The oxidation of the subhydroxide can be accelerated by adding water 
to the powder. Some hydrogen is evolved. By shaking the oxidized alloy with 
?u aq. sola. of carbonic acid, white lead is produced. L. Kahlenberg and 
W. J. Trautmann found that lead hemioxide is but little affected when heated with 
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powdered silicon, even in the electric arc. A. V. Blom used lead suboxide as a 
pigment with linseed oil. 
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§ 12. Lead Monoxide 

Dioscorides, in his De materia medica, and Pliny, in his Historia naturdis — both 
written in the first century of our era—referred to preparations of lead which were 
impure litharge. The Aida pyvpos of Dioscorides was made from a plumbiferous 
silver, from lead, and from a plumbiferous sand. He said that there were three 
grades—the best grade, chrystis, had a yellow colour and came from Greece ; the 
second grade, argyritis had a silver-white colour, and came from Spain ; while 
the poorest grade, lauritis, was made from silver, and came from Puteoli, Campania, 
and Sicily. Pliny (33. 35) referred to the first two preparations, but called the 
poorest grade molybditis. The molybdcena of both Pliny and Dioscorides was of 
a somewhat shining gold colour, and free from metallic lead ; it became reddish- 
yellow when powdered, and waB found in gold and silver (cupellation) furnaces, 
as well as in the native condition. The aKwpia apyvpov, the cAkv pa, or the 
tyKavp.a of Dioscorides, and the scoria argenti or spuma argenti of Pliny; the 
oKwpia po\vj38ov of Dioscorides or the scoria plumbi of Pliny; and the AWog 
pLoAvpBoeiSrjs of Dioscorides or the lapis plumbaris of Pliny were impure pre¬ 
parations of litharge. Pliny described the production of litharge during the 
process of cupellation. 

Lead monoxide has been reported to occur naturally in quite a number of places, 
but some of the reports are not considered to be well established. J. G. Wal- 
lerius 1 referred to the yellow oxide as terra plumbaria citrina , and the red oxide 
—red-lead—as terra plumbaria rubia. J. B. L. Borne de l’lsle referred to the 
yellow and red oxides as mine de plomb terreusc ; R, J. Hatty mentioned the sanv3 
oxides. J. G. Lehmann showed that the yellow oxide reported from the Harz was 
considered by J. G. Lehmann to come from the remains of an old silver-works, 
and that reported by J. F. John from Breinig, near Stolberg, was shown by 
J. J. Noggeiath to be an old furnace product. 

A. G. Werner’s lead-earth was a carbonate. L. A. Emmerling, and C. C. von Leonhard 
both described the yellow oxide as a mineral. The lead-ochre of M. Bauer, F. Klockmann, 
and P. Groth was regarded as lead monoxide ; and that of E. F. Glocker, and C. Hartmann 
as red lead. E. F. Glocker in 1639 applied the term Bleigl&tte for massicot; A. d’Achiardi 
used the term maesicoUiU, and A. Weiebach, chryaitine. 

J. D. Dana reported lead oxide from the lead slags of the Laurium, Greece ; A. Pellou*. 
from Sardinia ; C. A Tenne and 8. y C. del Rio Calderon, in Mertola, Portugal, and Murcia, 
Spain ; A. Lacroix, in various departments of France—Gard, Haute-Loire, Is&re, Ruy* 
de-D6me, Rhfine, Vosges, and Haute-Marne. J. D. Dana, F. A. Quenstedt, M. Bauer, 
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C. Koobi G. A. Kenngott, V. R, von Zepharovicb, in Germany—Baden, Naasau, and 
Siobenburgen; V. R. von Zepharovich, at Dubrava, Hungary ; E. 8. Larsen, in Austria 
—in crystals ; A. Scott, Zarshuran, Persia—red tetragonal crystals; J. B. Dana, in 
Virginia ; E. B. Larsen, in California—in crystals ; F. von Gerolt, J. J. NOggerath, 
L. W’. Bailey, C. F. do Landcro, E. Pugh, in various parts of Mexico—Ixtaoihuatl, Popa- 
catepetl. Chihuahua, Cohahuila, and Zomclahhuacan ; I. Domeyko, in Caracoles, Bolivia; 
W. F. Petterd, in Dundaa, Tasmania. The occurrenco of load oxido as a furnace product, 
etc., was mentioned by E. Mitscherlich, J. J. N6ggerath, J. D. Dana, C. M. Marx, F. Saad- 
borger, W. J. Grailich, J. S. S. Brame, otc. 

All varieties of ordinary lead oxide, i.e. lead monoxide, are called litharge, 
although many confine the term to the fused and crystalline oxide, and they call 
the oxide which has not been fused massicot. J. B. L. Borne de ITsle 2 said : 
a rnesure que la chaux grise de plomb se combine avec 1’acide igne , sa couleur change ; 
the yellow oxide is called massicot , and the vena da plomb which has crystallized U 
called litharge. The so-called amorphous lead oxide is pulverulent like massicot, 
and is not necessarily non-crystalline. Lead oxide is formed by the direct oxidatioi i 
of lead, and is therefore liable to contain the impurities originally associated with 
the lead. Modifications by oxidizing molten lead spray were made by W. P. Thomp- 
son, a and G. Shimadzu ; or finely divided lead in a tube furnace, by G. Shimadzu ; 
by air under press., or air mixed with steam, by L. Kuliler. Many other modifi¬ 
cations have been patented by H. M. Gabel, G. Shimadzu, etc. Commercial litharge 
is usually fairly pure, and is seldom adulterated. It contains a little iron, copper, 
silver, antimony and silica, and metallic lead. Sometimes a little sulphate and 
carbonate are present, and maybe a little rod-lead. The purification has been 
described by G. Bischof, E. F. Anthon, R. H. Bradford, etc. It is difficult to 
make the amorphous monoxide by oxidizing lead because, as J. E. Sacher showed, 
if the temp, is too low, red-lead is produced, and if too high, the lead oxide fuses 
and crystallizes on cooling. Lead is vaporized by making an electric arc with a 
lead electrode, and the vapour oxidized as described by V. Kohlschiitter and co¬ 
workers, and T. Goldschmidt. W. N. Hartley oxidized the vapour in the induction 
spark between lead electrodes. The so-called floras plumbi or HowerB of lead, and 
the so-called ItOd-ash are examples the mode of preparation of which was indicated 
in connection with the action of oxygen on lead. Lead oxide is a by-product in 
the cupellation of lead. If the lead employed is impure, the litharge produced at 
the beginning is impure, that last formed contains silver, while the middle portion 
is collected in pots in a fused condition, Exfoliation occurs during solidification, 
forming a friable mass which is broken up, screened, and sold as flake litharge; 
the knottings on the screen are ground in water, and the sludge collected in settling 
tanka is dried and sold as levigated litharge . Lead oxide is usually prepared by 
(bossing lead in a small reverberatory furnace ; as the oxide is formed, it is pushed 
back with an iron rabble so as to expose a fresh surface of metal to the air. Pigs 
of lead are added as required, and the operation continued until sufficient oxide 
has accumulated. The product is then ground and the finely powdered product 
levigated in water; or collected by pneumatic separation. Modifications of the 
calcination process have been suggested by II. A. Hunicke, W. Eckford, A. Salmony, 
G. Shimadzu, T. Goldschmidt, C. A, HaU, etc. The so-called sublimed litharge is 
obtained as a by-product in the fume from the manufacture of litharge by hearth 
or cupellation process. It is a very fine grained sulphur-yellow material. 
G. T. Lewis made lead oxide by boiling the fumes from lead smelting furnaces 
m a soln. of sodium hydroxide or carbonate for about an hour, then allowing to 
settle, washing the precipitate (carbonate and hydrated oxide of lead) to free 
it from .sodium sulphate and roasting to form litharge or red lead. If the fumes 
contain zinc the latter must first be dissolved out with sulphuric acid. 

The hydroxide decomposes when heated, forming the oxide, and, according td 
J- B. A. Dumas, 2 or 3 per cent, of oxygen are given oS at the same time. S. Glaa- 
stonc made Litharge by this process. J. Milbaur said the decomposition is complete 
at about 130° in vacuo. V. Kohlschiitter and co-workers found that at 110°. red 
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oxide is formed, and at 650°, the yellow oxide. T. Carnelley and J. Walker obtained 
lead oxide by heating red-lead to 520°-530°; at 521°, said W. Reinders and 
L. Hamburger, the decomposition is incomplete. J. E. Mackenzie, and W. Mosto- 
witsch said that lead dioxide decomposes at 800°-820 D , forming the monoxide. 
Formerly, lead oxide was obtained of a high degree of purity by calcining the 
oxalate. J. J. Berzelius obtained the oxide by heating lead nitrate ; the reaction, 
Baid H. C. Cooper and co-workers, is complete at 357°. C. R. A. Wright anti 
A. P. Luff used this process, and added that the lead nitrate should not be melted. 
G. Gore obtained the oxide by reducing lead carbonate with carbon monoxide; 
J. Riban, V. Kohlschiitter and H. Rosefci heated lead carbonate to 400° in air, 
and obtained the red oxide by heating the resulting basic carbonate in nitrogen 
at 450°, and the lemon-yellow oxide at 650°; W. Dominik, reduced the car¬ 
bonate at 300° with steam ; II. S. Reed and II. L. Purlow manufactured lead 
oxide by heating the basic carbonate in air at 310° in a rotating tube furnace, and 
afterwards at 600°-650° in the absence of air ; J. Riban, by calcining the acetate ; 
A. Leclerc, by heating the nitrato-oxalate, and V. A. Kroll, by melting electrolytic 
lead dioxide. According to V. Thomas, lead oxide is formed during the action 
of nitrogen peroxide on lead iodide. G. Kassner obtained litharge by heating 
powdered lead with calcium plumbate, or by stirring together molten calcium 
plumbate and lead. R. Kayser obtained lead oxide by heating a mixture of lead 
sulphate and sodium nitrate to dull redness and washing the product; M. Liebig 
gradually added lead to molten sodium nitrate at about 300° ; and subsequently 
washed the sodium nitrite from the lead oxide. Lead oxide is produced during 
the electrolysis of soln. of sulphates (C. Poliak), oxalates (L. Lejcune), hydroxides 
(C. Luckow), and phosphates (F. Fischer), using lead electrodes. A. C. Becquerel 
obtained cubic or tabular crystals of lead oxide by fusing a mixture of lead oxide 
with 4-6 times its weight of potassium hydroxide in a silver crucible at a dull red 
heat, and washing the alkali away with water. L. Michel obtained some red- 
coloured lead oxide and some lead dioxide at the same time. F. C. Calvert said 
that if sodium hydroxide be employed the red-coloured “ amorphous ” oxide is 
produced which becomes brownish-red if heated between 300° and 400°, but if 
heated above 400°, the cold mass is sulphur-yellow. G. Grube, A. Geuther, and 
V. Kohlschiitter and co-workers also obtained yellowish-green crystals by heating 
the hydroxide with a cone. soln. of potassium or sodium hydroxide—say SN- to 
12N-KOH, According to J. J. Houton-Labillardifcre, if a hot soln. of sodium or 
potassium hydroxide be Bat. with load oxide, and the soln. kept in a stoppered 
bottle all through the winter, small, white, rhombic dodecabedra are formed. 
E. Mitscherlich added that a boiling cone. soln. of potassium hydroxide sat. with 
lead oxide gives yellow scales of lead oxide on cooling ; if the soln. be not fully 
sat., or if the mother-liquor from the preceding operation be allowed to stand in a 
cool place, red scales of lead oxide are formed. The red crystals are soluble in 
acetic acid showing the absence of red-lead, and when heated, they become yellow 
on cooling. A. G. Fell destroyed any higher oxides present in a Boln. of lead oxide 
in alkali-lye, by allowing the liquid to stand in contact with spongy or finely 
divided lead for a short time. F. C. Calvert dissolved lead hydroxide in boiling 
sotla-lye of sp. gr. 1*38-1'39, and, on cooling, obtained rose-red crystals of lead 
oxide which lose about 0*1 per cent, of water at 400° and turn black; at low redneBS, 
the crystals become sulphur-yellow without changing their form. A, C, Becquerel 
prepared greenish crystals of lead oxide by wrapping copper about a piece of lead, 
placed in a soln. of silica or alumina in potash- or soda-lye. E. Fremy Bhowed 
that when lead hydroxide is boiled with a quantity of alkali-lye not sufficient to 
dissolve it all, the undissolved part is converted into the crystalline, anhydrous 
oxide, and the dissolved portion is obtained as crystals by evaporating the liquid. 
According to A. Ditte, when potash-lye is added with continual agitation to lead 
hydrate, Pb(OH) 2 , suspended in water at 25°, the amount of lead oxide dissolved 
increases with the quantity of alkali added until the latter amounts to 300 grams 
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per litre of water. At this point, the amount of lead oxide dissolved decreases 
slightly, but afterwards increases as more alkali is added, and, at the same time, 
the amorphous hydrate is converted into transparent, microscopic crystals. When 
the quantity of alkali added reaches 400 grins, per litre of water, the amount of lead 
oxide dissolved again sudd enly diminishes, but afterwards increases as more and more 
alkali is added. The hydroxide, Pb(0H) 2 , dissolves at first in the dil. potash-lye, 
but as the cone, of the latter increases, it is converted into the hydrate 3Pb0.H 2 0, 
and this, in its turn, is converted into the anhydrous oxide when the cone, of the 
alkali passes a certain point. The same changes take place at all temp., but 
more readily the higher the temp. The hydrate, 3Pb0.H 2 0, separates out in 
the form of transparent, white, flattened, hexagonal prisms (sp. gr. at 0 D ==7*592), 
when a soln. of alkali containing 100-300 grins, per litre of water is sat. with lead 
hydrate at a temp, insufficient for its decomposition, and allowed to cool. The 
anhydrous oxide is obtained in several different forms depending on the temp, 
and the cone, of the potash-lye. When the hydrate is heated with a soln. of 
about 130 grms. of potash in a litre of water, the oxide is obtained in small plates, 
with a greenish-yellow tinge; sp. gr. at 0°—9-1699. With 230 grms. potash in 
a litre of water, the oxide forms brilliant sulphur-yellow crystals ; sp. gT. at 
0°.—9*2089. With 300 grms. potash in a litre of water, the oxide separates out 
on cooling in small, compact, heavy, brownish-yellow needles; sp. gr. at 0°=9-8835. 
If potash is added gradually to lead hydrate suspended in water at 20° until it 
amounts to 400 grms. per litre of water, the anhydrous lead oxide separates out 
after several days in the form of a hard, compact, greyish-green crust, composed 
of large, brilliant laminae ; sp. gr. at 0°—9*5605. When a hot soln. of 185 grms. 
potash in a litre of water is sat. with lead oxide, the latter separates out on cooling 
in long, dark green, almost black needles ; sp. gr. at 0 a =9*4223. All these different 
varieties of the oxide are formed of small, thin, transparent crystals, the colour 
varying with the thickness of the plates, which are rhombic, the ratio of the 
diagonals being about 1 : 3. All the crystals become red when heated, and sulphur- 
yellow on cooling ; their sp. gr. increases the more they are heated. 

Lead oxide is obtained by treating lead salts with aq. ammonia or soln. of 
alkali or alkaline earth hydroxides—assisted by light or heat. If the soln. be 
heated, the anhydrous oxide is precipitated, and if cold, the hydroxide. V. Zotiei 
obtained red, microscopic crystals by slowly heating at 160° a mush of lead nitrate 
and water with twice its weight of a 50 per cent. soln. of sodium hydroxide. 
A. Geuther obtained the red oxide by heating to 170° basic lead nitrate, and shaking 
the product in a stoppered cylinder with a soln. of Bodium hydroxide (1 : 10-20). 
W. Relnders and L. Hamburger boiled lead nitrate with an excess of a 40-50 per 
cent. soln. of sodium hydroxide. Analogous processes by using lead acetate were 
described by V. Kohlschiitter and H. Rosti, and S. Glasstone ; M. Pleissner found 
the precipitate obtained with baryta-water and lead nitrate always contains a 
trace of nitrate. A. Ditte found the hydrated oxide, 3PbO.H 2 0, is converted 
into the anhydrous oxide by exposure to light or heat; and the basic chloride, 
I J bg0 2 Cl 2 , passes into the anhydrous oxide when treated with potash-lye. 
C- E. A. Wichmann obtained the yellowish-red oxide by the action of a boiling 
aq. soln. of sodium hydroxide, sp. gr. 1*25, on lead sulphate; with a more cone, 
alkaline soln., the product is redder. A. G. Fell patented a method of making 
lead oxide by heating the basic sulphate with alkali hydroxide. V. Kohlschiitter 
and II. Rosti heated the sulphate, or chloride with lOiV-NaOH ; and M. Lachaud 
and C. Lepierre, the chromate with 45 per cent, potassium hydroxide soln. A. Wohl 
obtained the sulpliur-yellow oxide by the action of alkali-lye or lime-water on 
basic lead carbonate. The recovery of lead oxide from saccharate soln. has been 
discussed by G. Kassner, J. L. Bab6 and W. Witter, and A. Wohl. 

J. Tiinnermann exposed a soln. of lead acetate containing an excess of ammonia 
to sunlight for a few days, and obtained olive-green crystals of the anhydrous 
oxide; W. Behrens added sufficient ammonia to a soln. of lead acetate to dissolve 
VOL. VIL 2 T 
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the precipitate first formed, and exposed the filtered soln. in a stoppered vessel 
to sunlight for a few hours. Colourless crystals first separate out, and these become 
yellow and yellowish-grey in a few hours. The white powder becomes dark brown 
after long trituration. According to A. Payen, when 4 vols. of an aq. soln. of lead 
acetate, sat. at 30°, are mixed with 100 vols. of boiling water, and then with 45 vols. 
of aq, ammonia, the anhydrous oxide separates out, in delicate, yellowish-white, 
rhomboidal laminae. These can be separated by levigation from the crystalline 
granules of hydroxide which form at the same time, washed with boiling water, and 
dried in vacuo. When ignited, the crystals give off only a trace of water with 
decrepitation. The crystals can be obtained without the hydroxide by boiling 
100 vols. of a sat. soln. of the basic acetate, Pb 3 0(C 2 H 3 0 2 )2H20, with 50 vols. of 
water, adding 50 vols. of water at 80° and 8 vols. of aq. ammonia, and heating the 
mixture on a water-bath. G. C. Winkelblech obtained reddish-yellow spangles by 
mixing boiling soln. of two mols of lead acetate and 3 mols of potassium hydroxide 
(1 : 10). M. Pleissner obtained an oxide of a high degree of purity by the action 
of 150 c.c. of a boiling soln. 4 per cent. soln. of barium hydroxide on 36 c.c. of 
a boiling soln. of lead acetate (1: 6). The greyish-yellow plates of oxide were 
washed with boiling water. According to F. Brendicke, if a soln. of lead acetate 
be dropped with constant stirring into a cone. soln. of calcium hydroxide at 88°, 
until crystalline scales appear, and a little more be added, the scaly crystals con¬ 
tinue separating as the liquid cools. When dry, they are yellowish-white, with a 
silvery lustre, and feel like talc ; when heated, they become red without loss of 
weight, but on cooling regain their original colour and appearance. N. Kromer 
agitated a mixture of powdered lead acetate, Pb(C 2 H 3 0 2 )2-3H 2 0, and barium 
hydroxide, Ba(0H) 2 .8H 2 0—or strontium or calcium hydroxides, Sr(0H) 2 .8H 2 0, 
or Ca(OH) 2 .H2^—and yellow crystalline lead oxide was formed, which became red 
in about a month. 

Lead oxide appears as a product in many chemical processes —vide supra in 
connection with the action of aerated water, etc., on lead. Thus, in the action 
of an aq. soln. of oxygen on lead, M. Pleissner showed that lead oxide is produced 
provided the soln. is kept sat. with oxygen; if only a limited supply of oxygen is 
available, the lead is converted into the hydroxide. P. York© obtained lead 
oxide by placing a piece of lead and some water inside a leaden vessel exposed 
to air. White flecks of hydrocarbonate are first formed, and then grey, mica-like 
crystals of lead oxide. These become orange when heated. T. Benfield patented 
a process for making lead oxide by shaking granular lead with water in presence 
of air or oxidizing gases. II. V. Regnault obtained lead oxide as a product of the 
action of steam on lead at a white heat, but, according to P. A. von Bonsdorff, not 
at a red heat. According to A- Bergmann and co-workers, the conversion of lead 
into litharge is effected by mechanically agitating the lead in a closed vessel in 
the presence of hot air and superheated steam, and so projecting the molten metal 
against a distribution plate as to reduce it to an impalpable powder. Under the 
action of the mixture of air and superheated steam this is immediately and quanti¬ 
tatively converted into litharge, which is carried forward by the current of air 
into deposition chambers. By suitable regulation of the temp, of the mixture of 
air and steam, red litharge (at 250 Q -300°) or yellow litharge (at 300 o -400 o ) may be 
obtained. Several modifications have been suggested by the original inventors, 

E. Barthelmess, etc. To convert galena into lead oxide, T. Huntington and 

F. Heberlein recommended that the mineral be mixed with sufficient lime or other 
alkaline earth to react with the sulphur present, and that the mixture be heated 
to bright redness (about 700°) in a reverberatory or other furnace. It is then 
cooled to a dull red heat (about 500°) and transferred to a vessel in which it is 
exposed to a current of air, which may be preheated, and which is introduced by 
means of a blower. Under these conditions rapid oxidation takes place, sulphur 
dioxide is evolved (and may be utilized); much heat is generated, and the mixture 
fuses and gradually settles down to a mass of oxide of lead with the gangue oi 
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the ore. W. 8. Kilpatrick roasted the galena in order to obtain a mixture of lead 
oxide and sulphate; heated the product with an eq. proportion of a carbonate of 
the alkalies, alkaline earths, magnesium, or zinc ; and removed the sulphate by 
elutriation or by washing. T. Goldschmidt volatilized lead oxide from lead, lead 
sulphide, carbonate, or red-lead in a current of air. 

Analyses by P. Berthier, 4 T. Thomson, J. B. TrommsdorfI, J. L. Proust, 
J, W. Dobereiner, L. N, Vauquelin, J. Davy, J. J. Berzelius, and C. F. Bucholz 
established the composition of lead oxide, The brownish-yellow colour of com¬ 
mercial litharge, said R. Ruer, is not due to the presence of the higher oxides of 
lead, but to the presence of other impurities. Analyses of the purest obtainable 
commercial lead oxide by W. Mostowitsch showed the presence of 99-2 per cent. 
PbO, some silica and some iron ; E. J. Kohlmeyer reported 0-9 per cent, carbon 
dioxide; J. Gaudin, some Pb 3 0 4 ; J. Lowy, and L. Michel, silver, gold, and 
platinum; J. S. Remington and R. F. Hartley, metallic lead, iron, copper, and 
carbonate; F. C. Schlagdenhauscn, some calcium sulphate ; M. Liebig, 0-006 per 
cent, chlorine. C. A, Klein gave the following as typical analyses of commercial 
samples of lead monoxide (the insoluble matter refers to acetic acid as solvent): 




Pb 

Cn 

Bl 

Sb 

Fa 
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Process oxido 

• 

— 

<0*0070 

0-0081 

0 0066 

0-019 

0-079 

Fused litharge . 

. 

. 0*4 

0-0064 

0-0005 

0-0015 
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0 650 


V. Kohlschiitter and J. L. Tiischer obtained highly dispersed lead oxide by 
vaporizing the metal in the electric arc, and passing a current of air through the 
vapour. 
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S 13. The Physical Properties of Lead Monoxide 

As indicated in connection with the diderent modes of preparation, the Colour 
of lead monoxide may be yellowish-white, greyish-yellow, greenish-yellow, sulphur- 
yellow, reddish-yellow, red, or reddish-brown. The yellow massicot form is also 
called argyritis, or Silbergldtte, and the red form chrysitis or Goldgldtte . E. Mitscher- 
lich 1 showed that the colour of the red form is not due to the presence of red-lead 
because it is wholly soluble in acetic acid. F. le Blanc attributed the difference 
to a variation in the physical structure, and not in the chemical composition, since 
either form may be obtained by regulating the temp, and the rate of cooling—the 
red variety, which is specifically lighter than the yellow, is formed most abundantly 
when the cooling is slow. According to E. Mitscherlich, and F, C. Calvert, the 
red form passes into the yellow when heated; and, according to N. Eromer, and 
R. Ruer, the yellow becomes red by long-continued action of light at ordinary 
temp., or, according to W. Behrens, R. Ruer, and A. Geuther, by prolonged tri¬ 
turation—R. Ruer did not change the yellow to the red form by a press, of 2000 atm. 
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A. Geufcher found that below 105°, only the yellow form iis produced in a boiling 
aq. soln. of potassium or sodium hydroxide ; and at 110°-130°, only the red form. 
R, Ruer, however, showed that the temp, is dependent on the cono. of the alkali-lye; 
in a sealed tube with 7-10 per cent, sodium hydroxide soln., at 150°, the red oxide 
remains red, and the yellow oxide, yellow. A. Ditto, R. Ruer, and H. C. Germs 
consider that two enantiotropic forma of lead monoxide are here involved, the red 
form being more stable at ordinary temp., and at all temp, up to the transition 
point which has not been precisely determined. R. Ruer found that at ordinary 
temp, the yellow form is not stable, but is stable above 620°, so that the transition 
temp, is near 620° because the reddish-brown form when heated to this temp, 
assumes the yellow form—the red oxide required a temp, of 720° for the conversion. 
The reverse change was induced only by grinding or by heating with cone, alkali- 
lye. H. C. Germs, emphasizing the difference in the colour, sp. gr., and solubility 
of the two forms, concluded that the transition point is 587°. The rate of conversion 
at this temp, was found to be very slow, but the speed increases as tho temp, rises. 
It was not found possible to change the yellow to the red form except by dissolving 
the oxide in molten alkali. S. Glasstone found that the heating curve showed 
no signs of a transition temp., and that no visible change was observed by keeping 
the red form at 540° for 4 hrs., although W. Reinders and L. Hamburger observed a 
slow change at this temp. S. Glasstone added that measurements of the potential 
Pb | PbO,A r -NaOH show no signs of a transition ; that no definite difference in 
sp. gr. or crystal form has been established ; and that the solubilities of lead oxide 
made by different methods are always the same and independent of the colour. 
He therefore attributed the difference to a difference in the state of aggregation 
of the particles. The yellow agglomerated form produces a reddish-brown powder on 
trituration owing to the production of smaller particles ; and it is assumed that the 
red particles are of an intermediate state of subdivision. He showed that the pas¬ 
sage from the red to the yellow form on heating is not due to the intermediate for¬ 
mation of red-lead; at 200°-450° the reaction is symbolized: 6 Pb 0 + 0 2 = 2 Pb 9 04 ; 
and at 600° by 2 Pb 3 04 = 6 Pb 0 + 02 —the change occurs in an atm. of nitrogen. 

On the other hand, R. Ruer said that the solubility of the two forms in water 
is different, the value for the yellow oxide being 1-00 xl0_ 4 gram-eq. per litre, 
and for the red form, 0*56 X10"" 4 gram-eq. per litre. F. le Blanc, A. Geuther, and 
R. Ruer found the red form to be specifically lighter than the yellow form, whereas 
M. P. Applebey and R. D. Reid found the yellow to be specifically lighter than the 
red. It is assumed that S. Glass tone’s preparations were mixtures of both red 
and yellow forms because M. P. Applebey and R. D. Reid obtained both oxides in 
definite crystals by the action of cone. soln. of potassium hydroxide at a temp, 
near the b.p.—which form is produced depends on the cone, of the alkali—highly 
cone. soln. produce tho red variety ; soln. of moderate cone, give the yellow form ; 
and dil. soln. give a black or Bteel-grey variety with the same crystalline, form as 
the yellow variety. For example, uniaxial and negative, square, tetragonal plates 
of the red form were obtained with 15iV-K0H; biaxial and positive, needle-like, 
rhombic bipyramids of the yellow form were obtained with 102V-KOH ; and steel- 
black crystals, otherwise resembling theyellow crystals, were obtained with 3AT-KOH. 
With cono. intermediate between 10 and 15iV-KOH, mixed red and yellow crystals 
were produced, and with 3-lOiV-KOH, crystals of various shades of green were 
obtained. The differences in the properties of the two forms were very marked 
at 20°. Thus, 


Crystalline form • , , 

Optical properties . , 

S P . 

Potential Pb | PbO,tf-NaOH . 
Solubility gram-eq. per litre . 
Solubility product [Pb'^iOH'] 1 . 

Ionization constant of acid H,PbO a 


Red oxide. 

. Tetragonal 
. Uniaxial, negative 
. 9-27 
. 0-5668 
. 0-90 x 10 -lB 
. 0-47 X10- 1 * 

. 0-33 XlO- 11 


Yellow oxide. 
Rhombic 
Biaxial, positive 
8-70 

0-5594 volts 
l-80Xl0' lft 
0-91 XlO" 11 
0-39 XlO" 11 
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It is therefore assumed that the yellow and red forms exhibit a true case of 
dimorphism. J. F. G. Hicks, H. Hdlier, and V. Kohlschtitter and H. Rosti regarded 
the red and yellow forms as polymerized varieties of lead monoxide ; and V. Kohl- 
6chutter and P. Scherrer claimed that this view is supported by the difference in 
the X-radiograms of the two forms. A. Geuther suggested the hypothesis that 
the yellow form is PbgOg, and the red form Pb 0 O 0J this view is favoured by 
E. J, Wade, D. I. Mendeleef, and G. Kassner, but the evidence is valueless. 

E. Mitscherlich, 2 A. E. Nordenskjold, C. F. Rammelsberg, and W. J. Grailich 
described the crystals of lead oxide as belonging to the rhombic system, and 
C. M. Marx, and F. 8, Beudant and A, C. Becquerel described them as belonging 
to the cubic system, but J. L. F. Hausmann showed that the latter are really 
aggregates of rhombic crystals. The pseudocubic form of these crystals was 
confirmed by P. Termier. 0. Luedecke found that while the yellow form furnishes 
rhombic bipyramidal crystals, the red form is tetragonal. A. Scott showed 
the optical characters of a native red litharge from Zarshuran, Persia, to be in 
conformity with the tetragonal form. L. Michel found the red crystals to be 
optically negative; and E. S. Larsen said that the yellow form is always biaxial 
and positive while the red form is uniaxial and negative. According to A. E. Nor¬ 
denskjold, the axial ratios of the yellow, rhombic crystals of lead oxide are 
a : b : c=0*6706 :1 : 0*9764. E. S. Larsen found the central portion of plates of 
native litharge to consist of the yellow rhombic modification, and the borders of 
the red tetragonal form. According to T. Y. Barker : 

The colour of the red form ia extremely variable, pasaing from red through brown to 
light yellow. It crystallizes in square plates which exhibit a negative uniaxial figure in 
convergent light, and the system is therefore presumably tetragonal. The yellow modifica¬ 
tion, which is uniformly yellow when freshly prepared, crystallizes in elongated, strongly 
doubly refracting plates with straight extinction. The ray vibrating parallel to the 
direction of elongation has the greater refractive index, so that even if the system be 
tetragonal (which is in doubt) the sign of the double refraction is positive. The two forms, 
then, exhibit distinctly different optical properties and must be hold to present a true 
case of dimorphism. 

R. G. Dickinson and J. B. Friauf found the X-radiograms correspond with the 
tetragonal lattice with two PbO-mols per unit cell with the dimensions (100), 
3'99 A.; and (001), 5*01 A. The oxygen atoms are at (000) and (JJO), and the 
lead atoms at (0 |m) and (£0u). G. R. Levi showed that stannous oxide and red 
plumbous oxide are isomorphous, and he gave for the axial ratio a : c of roil 
lead monoxide 1 : 0-900; and fo.' the dimensions of the tetragonal cell, a=5'55 
A., and c=5*00 A. A. E. van Arkel gave for the base of the tetragonal cell 
3*87 A., and for the height, 6*02 A, E. von Fedoroff studied the symmetry of the 
crystals, and V. Kohlsch fitter and H. Rosti described pseudomorphs after lead 
chloride. A. Sommerfeld discussed the electronic structure of the oxide. The 
Specific gravity of lead oxide has been determined by C. J. B. Karsten, 3 who 
obtained 9*2092 ; W. Herapath, 9*277 at 17*5°; E. Filhol, 9*361; P. F. G. Boullay, 
9*500 [ L. Playfair and J. P. Joule, 9*363 at 3*9° ; and G. R. Levi, 9*51. A. Dittc 
found the sp. gr. depended on the mode of preparation, one sample with a sp. gr. 
9*1699, after heating to 160° became lemon-yellow, and had a sp. gr. of 9*4312. 
8. Glasstone obtained numbers ranging from 9*20 to 9*53 according to the 
mode of preparation; and he found that no definite conclusion could be drawn 
as to the relation between the sp. gr. and colour. The following oxides were 
prepared by boiling the hydroxide with potash-lye : a greenish-yellow oxide, 
9*1699; yellow, 9*2089; brownish-yellow, 9*8835; grey, 9*5605; and dark 
green, 9*4223. A. Geuther found that the yellow oxide prepared in the wet way 
had a sp. gr. 9*28-9*36, at 14°-15°; while the red oxide had a sp. gr. 8-74- 
9*126, at 14°-15°. R. Ruer gave 9*52 at 20°/4° for the yellow oxide, and 9*28 at 
20°/4° for the red oxide. H. C. Germs found that the yellow forms always have 
a higher sp. gr. than the red ; while M. P. Applebey and R. D. Reid obtained 
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results in the opposite direction. Samples of a high degree of purity with all tho 
occluded air removed in vacuo, had a Bp. gr. 9-27 when red, and 0*70 when yellow. 
The oxide which had been fused and finally powdered was found by E. J. Kohl- 
meyer to have a sp. gr. 9-514; while A. le Royer and J. B. A. Dumas gave B-01 
for a glassy sample which had been melted in a fireclay crucible, and which must, 
as pointed out by J. N. von Fuchs, and E. Biewend, have contained some silica; 
a similar remark applies to the crystalline sample of a furnace product which 
W. J. Grailich found to have u sp. gr. of 8-02. According to E. Biewend, the 
solidification of molten lead oxide into a crystalline mass is attended by expansion. 

E. Pugh gave 7*83-7*98 for the sp. gr. of the native oxide from Mexico. 
0. W. Brown and co-workers showed that the apparent sp. gr. ( i.e . the weight of 
oxide occupying a given vol.) of heavy crystalline lead oxide is diminished initially 
by grinding, and after reaching a minimum value, increases to a constant value— 
greater than the initial value. A. Balandin studied the mol. vol., 23'45. The 
initial decrease is not shown by the light amorphous oxide. The hardness on 
Mob’s scale is 2'0. S. Motylewsky found the drop weight of the molten oxide near 
the m.p. to be 1G1, when that of water at 0° is 100. 

L. Playfair and J. P. Joule gave 0-0000795 for the coeff. of thermal expansion 
(cubic). H. V. Regnault 4 gave 0-05118 for the specific heat of crystalline lead 
monoxide between 22° and 90°, and 0-05089 for the sp. heat of the fused monoxide 
prepared from red lead. H. Kopp obtained 0-0553 for the sp. ht. between 19° 
and 50°. The first two of the following values for the sp. ht. and molecular heat 
of lead oxide are by A. Magnus, the last two are by W. Nernst and F. Schwers, and 
the others are by A. S. Russell: 

114 " 58 ° 2 * - 73 \ [ >° -80 3 ° - 100 - 3 ° - 2517 ° 

Sp. ht. . . 0-0523 0 05078 0 0517 0 0459 0-0349 O 0 

Mol. ht. . . 11-G4 11-34 11-57 10-2G 7-75 C-42 1-55 

E. J. Kohlmeyer B found that lead oxide sinters strongly at 830°, and, according 
to C. M. Marx, it fuses at a red heat, and, on cooling, forms a mass of crystalline 
plates; but, as J. N. von Fuchs, and E. Biewend showed, if a very small pro¬ 
portion of silica be present, the molten oxide forms a glass as it cools. G. Tammann 
and Q. A. Mansuri Baid that lead monoxide sinters together at 410°. According 
to R. Ruer, the melting point of lead oxide is 835°; J. W. Mellor and co-workers, 
877°; F. O. Doltz and W. Mostowitsch, 900°; W. Mostowitseh, 883° ; F. O. Doltz 
and C, A. Graumann, 900° ; II. C. Cooper and co-workers, 888°; F. M. Jiiger 
and H. C. Germs, 875°; L. Belladcn, 870°; R. Schenck and W. Rassbach, 879°; 
J. C. J. Cunningham, 875°; S. Hilpert and P. Weiller, 776°; and H. le Chatelier, 
830°. The last-named also said that an alio tropic transformation of lead monoxide 
occurs at 580°. R. Lorenz and W. llerz studied the relation between the transition 
temp, and the m.p. According to J. Fournet,® lead oxide volatilizes at a white 
heat, but less readily than lead itself. C. Zenghelis said that lead monoxide 
volatilizes at ordinary temp, because if silver-leaf be suspended over a layer of 
lead oxide, it begins to acquire a yellowish colour after a longer or shorter time, 
and may be detected in the silver. The presence of moisture, or of a reducing 
substance like hydrogen or alcohol vapour, favours the action ; and bo does the 
partial exhaustion of the containing vessel. T. W. Hogg cited the following 
experiment to show that the volatilization of lead monoxide occurs at a scarcely 
visible red heat—presumably near 530°: 

If a plate of glass be written upon, using lead oxide an a pigment, and another plate^ 
preferably of some dark blue or ruby tinted glass, be placed immediately over it but 
prevented from actual contact by suitable means—if those be then heated for about an 
} l ° UJP to a temp, of scarcely visible redness, the upper glass always has its polish so altered 
that a distinct reverse of the writing appears upon it, more or less sharp according to the 
distance between the two surfaces. 

F. 0. Doeltz and C. A. Graumann found that lead oxide lost 0-1 per cent, in weight 
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when heated for 1 hour at 700°; 0*2 per cent, at 800°; 2 per cent, at 900® ; 5 per 
cent, at 950°; and 10 per cent, at 1000®. E. J. Kohlmeyer found only a email 
loss in weight at 1170° when the ratio of the mass to the Burface exposed is 
large. The volatilization is reduoed when the lead oxide is fixed by silica or 
iron oxide. For the observations of M. Stormer, O. Andersen, W. Thomason, 
S. Hilpert, etc., on the volatilization of lead oxide from lead silicates, vide lead 
silicates, 6. 40, 50. Alumina inhibits the volatilization. W. R. Mott gave 870° 
for the boiling point of lead oxide, but, as E. P. Dewey pointed out, the estimate 
is far too low. 

G. H. Bailey and W. P. Hopkins said that lead monoxide seems to be reduced 
to a lower oxide at high temp. T. Camelley and J. Walker found that lead oxide 
is stable over 815°, and A. A. Read, that it is not decomposed at 1750°. According 
to W. Stahl, the dissociation pressure of the reaction 2PbCM2Pb+0 2 is equal to 
0-21 atm.—the partial press, of oxygen in the atm.—at 2075°; and he calculated 
the oxygen press., p, mm., in the system; 

600° 700° BOO* 1100° 1301)° 1500° 

3*1 XlO- 38 2-1 X10 -21 3-2X10- 1 " 1*3 X 10 -13 2-1 x 10- 110 4-8x10® 

1700“ 1000“ 2000° 

3-2 xl0- B B-9 X 10 6 3-7x10 > 

S. Glaestone calculated the dissociation press, from Nernst’s formula (1. 13, ll) f 
using 100,600 cals, for the heat of formation per mol of oxygen, and obtained 
1*9x10“ 87 atm. at 25°, a result in agreement with 4-2xl0“ 67 atm. calculated from 
the e.m.f. of the cell Pb | PbO.V-NaOHJIa | Pt, viz. 0*247 volt; he also esti¬ 
mated that the oxide would be completely dissociated if heated to 2000° in air; 
and showed that if 6=100,600 cals., and the ratio PbO : Pb be constant. 
R log e p=—QT _1 +32, where p denotes the partial press, of the oxygen at tin- 
absolute temp. T°. Hence, at 2587°, the partial press, of oxygen is 0*21 atm. 
On the other hand, F. Damm and F. Krafft found that at 750° lead oxide gives a 
metallic mirror when heated in the vacuum of the cathode light. J. Thomsen 
gave for the heat of formation of lead monoxide Pb+O—PbO+50-3 Cals.; 
M. Berthelot gave 50-8 Cals.; W. D. Treadwell gave Pb+iO 2 =PbO+50-4 Cals.; 
G. Chaudron, 50-2 Cals.; and S. GlaBstone calculated from the e.ra.f. of the 
cell Pb | PhOredjiV-NaOH,^ | Pt, 49-61 Cals, for the heat of formation of the red- 
coloured monoxide at 25°; and D. F. Smith and H. K. Woods, 45,050 cals, 
at 25° for the free energy of formation of lead monoxide. A. L. Marshall 
and B. Bruzs gave 19*41 Cals, per mol. for the heat of soln. of lead oxide in 
nitric acid, 50 per cent, by vol. Values approximating 15*6 Cals, were also 
obtained by J. Sveda, M. Herschkowitsch, 8. M, Tanatar, and F. Aufenast 
and H. Terrey. 

The optical properties of the crystals of lead monoxide were examined by 
P. Termier, 7 and L. Michel. E. S. Larsen found that the birefringence in both 
forms is very strong ; the optical character of the biaxial rhombic form is positive, 
and that of the uniaxial tetragonal form is negative. The index of refraction 
given by E. S. Larsen is J8—2-61 for the yellow rhombic variety; and oj= 2*64 foi 
the red tetragonal form. According to W. W, Coblentz, the ultra-red emission 
spectrum gives a curve with a depression at 3-3 f±, and a possible band at 5-5^. 
G. A. Dima examined the photoelectric effect with lead monoxide ( vide lead 
dioxide). J. Ewles found a whitish cathodoluminescence with lead oxide; and 

E. L. Nichols and D. T. Wilber, the feeble luminescence of the oxide sublimed in 
the electric arc. 

According to M. Faraday,® molten lead monoxide conducts electricity; 

F. Beijerinck said the electrical conductivity of the natural oxide is smaller than 
that of the artificial lead oxide; and C. Fritsch made some observations on this 
subject. G. Tammann and H. Bredemeier studied the conductivity of thin films of 
the oxide. F. Horton measured the effect of temp, on the electrical resistance) 
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(ohms) and electrical conductivity (mhos) of lead monoxide melted in an atm. of 
oxygen and cast into a Blab. 

884" 4C2* 000* &87° 700* 757° 787° 

Ohms. 7 X10® 65 X IQ 4 45000 4050 2870 730 330 

Mhos . 3-86X10-* 4-15 X10- 1 6*00 X 10“* 6-67x10-* 0-30X1O-* 3*695 Xl0“ 4 8*175 Xl0~< 

There was evidence of a slight electrolysis during the passage of the current. 
F. Streintz said that the pressed powder does not conduct electricity; and 
J. Rosenthal found that the conductivity of the powder pressed at 108° iB too 
small to measure ; at 228°, 0-070 ; at 271°, 0*229 ; at 357°, 5-536. After strongly 
beating the mixture the conductivity was increased because of eine Molekutar - 
umwandlung . G. von Hevesey said that the conductivity of lead monoxide is 
partly electrolytic. E. Baur and co-workers found the electromotive force of the 
cell PbO,Pb | electrolyte | C, and obtained 1*0 volt at 1200°; and for the cell 
PbO,Pb I electrolyte j CuO,Cu 2 0, 0-44 volt at 990°. W. D. Treadwell measured the 
potential of lead oxide against molten silver sat. with oxygen, and found for the 
cell Pb,PbO | electrolyte 10 2 .Ag, 0-478 volt. M. P. Applebey and R. D. Reid 
measured the e.m.f, of the cell Hg|HgOin N-NaOH; PbO ro a in AT-NaOH|Pb, 
and obtained 0-6B08 volt, and with yellow lead oxide, 0*6734 volt. D. S. Smith and 
II. K. Woods measured the e.m.f. of the cell II 2 10*0766Af—0-2242M|Ba(OH) 2 1 PbO ; 
and G. Tammann, of litharge against the normal hydrogen electrode. S. Glasstone 
measured the electrode potential for Pb |PbO,iV-NaOH with different forms of 
lead monoxide and obtained for the yellow form —0*5512 to -0-5514 volt at 0°, 
and —0*5597 to —0*5599 volt at 25°; and for the red form, —0-5536 to —0-5538 
volt at 0 D , and —0-5619 to —0-5621 volt at 25°. C. M. Newton gave for the e.m.f. 
cell ZnO| PbO in NaOH|Fe, 0*69 volt. G. Tammann also measured the electrode 
potential of litharge in soln. of various salts. The dielectric constant was found 
by C. B. Thwing to be 25-9, and J. Dewar and J. A. Fleming gave 78-5 at —197-4° ; 
90 at —184*8° ; and 93 at —159*2° to —128*3°. S. Meyer gave — 031x10”° to 
—0-449x10”° for the magnetic susceptibility ; and —0-024x10”° for the mol. 
magnetism of the sulphur-yellow oxide. 
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s 14, The Chemical Properties ol Lead Monoxide 

A. Ditte 1 reported that in sunlight, the honey-yellow needles of lead monoxide 
(in contact with their own mother-liquor) gradually become greenish and finally 
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black. The action of light, trituration, and press, has been discussed in connection 
with the red and yellow forms of lead monoxide. According to G. Kassner, if 
lead monoxide be exposed to sunlight and air for about a year, some red-lead is 
formed provided moisture be present; with air dried by phosphorus pentoxide* no 
red-lead is formed. The action of light was found by G. A. Dima to be stronger 
than with other oxides reduced with greater difficulty; the action increases with 
press, up to a maximum and then decreases. M. P. Applebey and R. D. Reid said 
that the yellow form is converted into the grey form when exposed to light in air or 
in vacuo so that the presence of oxygen is not necessary for the change. According 
to 0. Renz, when lead oxide is exposed to light under water, a partial reduction to 
metallic lead occurs, whilst the oxygen set free oxidizes part of the lead oxide to 
dioxide, and this in turn combines with lead oxide to form plumbato. The metallic 
lead is reoxidized by air contained in the water. The formation of metallic lead 
is proved by exposing to light a mixture of lead oxide and lead chloride which had 
been boiled with hydrochloric acid. When the product is treated with dil. nitric 
acid, lead is dissolved with evolution of hydrogen and a slight residue of dioxide 
remains. 

According to J. J. Berzelius, 2 the first stage in the reduction of heated lead 
monoxide by hydrogen is lead suboxide ( q.v .). According to G. C. Winkelblech, 
the crystalline oxide obtained by the action of potash-lye on a hot soln. of lead 
acetate is reduced by hydrogen at a temp, not much above 100°. W. Muller said 
that the reduction to lead begins at 310 Q -311° ; and, added S. Hilpert and 
P. Weiller, there is a perceptible reduction at 240°; while C. R. A. Wright and 
A. P. Luff said reduction begins at 190°-195°. W. Mostowitseh said that grey 
lead suboxide is formed between 290° and 300 a , and at 410°, small beads of lead 
are formed. F. Glaser said the reduction to the suboxide occurs at 211°, and 
to the metal, above 235°. H. Helicr said that lead monoxide becomes brown 
in hydrogen at 350°. I. W. Fay and co-workers detected signs of reduction 
after heating for 6 hrs. in hydrogen at 190° ; S. Hauser placed the temp, a little 
higher. W. Ipatjeff and W. Werchowsky said that hydrogen reduces with 
difficulty lead monoxide which is confined under water at a temp, in the vicinity 
of 200° and 180 atm. press. H. Mennicke showed that lead oxide suspended in a 
mixture of zinc and hydrochloric acid is quickly reduced to lead, particularly if a 
little platinum be present. The hydrogen developed at the cathode during 
electrolysis also reduces lead monoxide. F. Paneth and co-workers made lead 
hydnde by passing activated hydrogen over powdered lead. A. de Hemptinne 
also found that in the silent electric discharge, lead monoxide is quickly reduced, 
but not bo rapidly as is lead dioxide. G. Tammann investigated the exchange of 
ionB on the surface of lead. H. Moissan found lead oxide to be reduced by 
Potassium hydride at a gentle heat; and F. M. Perkin and L. Pratt, by calcium 
hydride. For the action of oxygen, vide the higher oxides of lead. C. W. Scheele 3 
said that lead oxide dissolves in water, but J. Tunnermann, F. Siebold, J. E. Her- 
berger, and F. Brendecke reported that lead oxide is insoluble in water ; although 
the last-named said that the moist oxide turns red litmus blue. P. A. von Bons- 
dorff said that a litre of water can dissolve 0-13 grm. of lead oxide ; and P. Yorke, 
0-083 grin, of this oxide. The latter added that the aq. soln. slightly reddens 
turmeric, and turns red litmus blue ; it becomes turbid when shaken up with air, 
or when boiled; when electrolyzed it deposits lead at the cathode, and lead 
dioxide at the anode ; it gives a brownish-black precipitate with hydrogen sulphide ; 
is rendered turbid by carbon dioxide not in excess, or by sulphuric acid or soluble 
sulphates ; and gives a yellow precipitate with potassium iodide, and with potas¬ 
sium chromate. If soluble sulphates or carbonates are present in the water, 
L* B. G. de Morveau, R. Christison, F. Clowes, and G. Wetzlar showed that the 
amtount of lead oxide dissolved is very much reduced; hence the reports of the 
insolubility of the oxide in water are probably due to the dissolution and subse¬ 
quent precipitation of the oxide by the action of the carbon dioxide of the air. 
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From conductivity measurements, M. Pleissner calculated the solubility of lead 
oxide in water at 18° to be from 0-077 X 10“ 8 to 0*403 X 10“ 3 mol per litre; R. Ruer 
gave 0-28 XlO“* and 0-50X10” 4 mol per litre at 22°; S. Glasstone, 0-26 Xl0~ 8 at 
25°; A. C. Cumming gave 3-8 X 1O“ 0 mol PbO per litre; and W. Bdttger, 0-30 X10“"* 
to 1-22x10“* gnn. eq. per litre, or 0-0128-0-026 grm. per litre at 19-96°. H. Remv 
and A. Kuhlmann found that a litre of water dissolved 12-36 mgrms. of lead oxide. 
The results are based on conductivity determinations, and depend on the unknown 
degree of ionization of the lead oxide in water. A. Bineau’s value 0-143 grm. 
PbO per litre was directly determined by precipitation. He said that if the 
litharge has been previously fused, it does not dissolve in water ; J. Percy, however, 
showed that this is not the case. S. Glasstone gave l*7xl0"‘ 1B for the solubility 
product, [Pb"][OH'] 2 ; while M. P. Applebey and R. D. Reid gave 0-47xl0“ 15 
foT the red-coloured oxide, and 0-91 xlO" 1B for the yellow. 

C. W. G. Kastner found lead oxide to be readily dissolved by a hot aq. soln. 
of potassium hydroxide, forming a yellow, non-cryatallizable liquid. A. Dittc said 
the amount of lead oxide dissolved increases regularly with the cone, of the alkali. 
According to M. P. Applebey and R. D. Reid, at 20°, a normal soln. of sodium 
hydroxide dissolves 0*0237 mol per litre of the yellow oxide, and 0-0140 mol per 
litre of the, red— vide infra , plumbites. E. Berl and G. Austerwell said that the 
solubility of lead oxide in soln. of sodium hydroxide, sodium carbonate, and 
potassium carbonate corresponds with that in potassium hydroxide; the product 
in dil. sodium hydroxide is said to be sodium hydroplumbite, NallPbOg, and in 
a cone, soln., sodium plumbite, Na 2 Pb0 2 (7-u ). P. Bcchtereff found lead oxide 
to be Teadily soluble in molten sodium hydroxide. 

H. Moissan 4 found that the cold fluorine docs not attack lead oxide, but that 
when heated, a yellow compound is formed, probably an oxyfluoride. R. Weber 
found dry chlorine quickly converts lead oxide into lead chloride, but C. F. Cross and 
8. Suguira said that an oxychloride, Pb 4 O.Cl 7 , is formed, and with a mixture of air 
and chlorine, the composition of the product ranges from Pb 8 001, B to Pb 12 0 4 Cl 2 ]. 
O. Lowig found that an aq. soln. of chlorine forms load dioxide and chloride.; 
A. Michael and A. Murphy also showed that the same products are formed by the 
action of a soln. of chlorine in carbon tetrachloride. 0. F. Cross and S. Suguira 
found that in the presence of air, bromine forms the oxybromides, Pb 4 0 2 Br B and 
PbYOoBrn- C. Lowig obtained a mixture of lead dioxide and bromide by the 
action of an aq. soln. of bromine. C. F. Cross and S. Suguira obtained Pb 9 0 8 lo 
and Pb 9 0 6 T 4 by the action of a mixture of air and iodine vapour. J. B. Moyer 
found that lead oxide is completely converted into lead chloride at ordinary temp, 
by hydrogen chloride ; and A. E. Atkinson said that when hydrogen bromide 
is passed over heated lead oxide, it forms an oxybromidc. Lead monoxide 
readily unites with acids forming salts, and the solubility of the oxide in acids, say 
hydrochloric acid, is therefore determined by the solubility of the resulting Balt iu 
the acid (vide the salts). A. Jager said that the oxide is not dissolved by cone, 
hydrofluoric acid, but is very slightly soluble in the dil. acid, and air. 

According to F.Isambert, when ammonium chloride and lead oxide are triturated 
together at ordinary temp., there is a slow endothermal reaction, and an oxychloride 
is formed. The press, of the ammonia at different temp, is : 

17" 24'2" 20-7" 30'B B 42* 439" 

Press. . . 29 0 377 469 599 733 926 mm. 

W. O. de Coninck and L. Arzalier obtained lead bromide in a similar manner from 
a mixture of lead oxide and ammonium bromide; and lead iodide, when ammonium 
iodide is used in place of the bromide. For the action of potassium iodide, vide 
the lead oxyiodides. O. Schott, and H. Houben showed that lead oxide is slightly 
soluble in fused sodium chloride, and on cooling the soln., the lead oxide separates 
in globules. C. W. Scheelc discovered that sodium chloride in aq. soln. reacts 
with lead oxide, forming sodium hydroxide ; and L. N. Vauquelin reported on this 
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reaction in his Reflexions sw la decomposition du muriate de sonde par Voxide de 
plomb. In dil. soln., E. Berl and G. Austerwell found that for equilibrium at 18°, 
the ratio OH': Cl' is 1*02 ; at 48°, 0-75 ; and at 74®, 058. The subject was also 
examined by W. Dominik, and J. F. G. Hicks and W. Craig. According to A. Jager, 
lead oxide reacts with the alkali halides until equilibrium is attained with the free 
alkali depending on the solubility of the lead halides ; complex compounds with 
the lead halides appear to be formed. W. Bersch showed that lead oxide decom¬ 
poses in alkali halides, forming alkali hydroxide; if the lead halide be insoluble, 
and an excess of lead oxide is present, all the halogen is extracted from the soln.; 
but if the lead halide be soluble, a state of equilibrium is reached. The state ox 
equilibrium is influenced by the heat of the reaction, so that if heat be absorbed, 
the proportion of alkali hydroxide increases with rise of temp, and conversely; 
the time required to attain equilibrium is smallest with the iodides, and diminishes 
as the temp, rises. The amount of decomposition is dependent only on the halogen ; 
the alkali metal in combination with the halogen seems to have very little influence 
on the result. In illustration, with O-liV-soln. of the alkali halides, the following 
percentage amounts of alkali hydroxide are formed: 
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E. P. Pcrman found that potassium iodide acts more slowly on lead oxide than on 
lead chloride. G. Andre found that lead oxide is soluble in a boiling soln. of barium 
chloride, forming an oxychloride; similarly also with strontium chloride when 
8rCl 2 ,2Pb0.5H 2 0 is formed ; and with calcium chloride, Ca0.CaCl 2 2Pb0.4H 2 0, 
is formed. A soln. of magnesium chloride readily dissolves lead oxide ; the solu¬ 
bility increases with the temp, and cone, of the soln. A. Voigt said that lead 
oxychloride, 3Pb0.PbCl 2 .H 2 0, is deposited as a gelatinous mass ; and H. Hof and 
B. Rinck showed that with a boiling soln. of magnesium chloride of sp. gr. 1-32, 
crystals of Mg 2 PbCl 6 .13H 2 0 are deposited on cooling. 0. Unger found lead oxide 
to be soluble iu a soln. of zinc Chloride ; and G. Andre showed that after a long 
contact of the lead oxide with the zinc chloride soln., needle-like crystals of what 
appears to be a compound of 3ZnO.ZnCI 2 and PbCL.PbO are formed. F. Rocler- 
bourg patented the use of a reaction in which molten zinc chloride reacts with lead 
oxide, forming lead chloride. A soln. of manganese chloride converts lead oxide 
into lead chloride. G. L. Fowler and J. Grant found that potassium chlorate 
mixed with lead oxide formH lead dioxide and potassium chloride at a temp, below 
its normal temp, of decomposition ; and W. R. E. Hodgkinson and F. lv. S. Lowndes 
showed that the presence of lead oxide favours the evolution of oxygen from 
decomposing potassium chlorate, and results in the liberation of some chlorine. 

When a mixture of lead oxide and sulphur is heated, lead sulphide and sulphur 
dioxide are formed, but, according to P. Berthier, 6 no sulphate is produced. 
J. B. Benderens Bhowed that when a mixture of lead oxide, sulphur, and water is 
heated in a sealed tube, lead sulphide and sulphate are formed with the evolution 
of 15*8 Cals, of heat per mol of PbO. P. Berthier said that not the slightest trace 
of lead is produced when a mixture of selenium and lead monoxide is heated ; but 
the t W Q substances react in all proportions, forming products which resemble those 
obtained by fusing mixtures of lead Selenide and litharge. The lead oxide may be 
dissolved out by hydrochloric acid. Hence, sulphur may be separated from 
selenium by fusion with litharge. P. Berthier said that with tellurium, telluric 
acid is formed, and when the litharge is in excess lead tellurate is produced, but 
if the litharge be not in excess, most of the telluric acid is volatilized, and lead 
telluride remains. A. Gautier found that when heated with carbon disulphide, 
crystals of lead sulphide are formed and carbon and sulphur dioxides are evolved* 
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but no carbonyl sulphide is produced. According to E. Priwoznik, and F. Isambert, 
with ammonium hydrosulphide, lead sulphide and ammonia are produced. 
P. Richter found that an intimate mixture of calcium sulphide and lead oxide* at 
ordinary temp., becomes grey owing to the formation of lead sulphide ; and when 
heated, in air, calcium sulphate is produced. In his memoir, De Vaction de la 
litharge sur different# sulfures metalliques, P. Berthier showed that when an excess 
of lead monoxide is fused with an excess of a metal sulphide, some, like barium 
sulphide, are decomposed with the formation of a sulphate; and some, like the sul¬ 
phides of the heavy metals, give off sulphur dioxide. The metal of the sulphide 
either unites directly with the lead, or is converted into oxide, and fuses along with 
the lead oxide while lead separates out. Some lead sulphide may be produced as well 
as the metal. Any undecompoesd sulphide fuses, with the excess of lead oxide and 
the metal, forming a slag. He examined the effect of lead oxide on the sulphides 
ol barium, zinc, tin (stannic), manganese, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth. 
With ferrous sulphide, and an excess of lead oxide, the products are sulphur dioxide, 
iron oxide, and metallic lead; and with a smaller proportion of lead oxide, some 
lead sulphide is produced. A mixture of lead sulphide and oxide, in theoretical 
proportions, at a strong red heat, reacts as symbolized : PbS+2PbO - 3Pb-f S0 2 
if the lead oxide be in excess, the reduced lead will be found covered with a layer 
of fused oxide; and if lead sulphide be in excess, part will dissolve in the reduced 
lead, and part will accumulate on top of the metal. H. Rose found that with 
stannic sulphide, lead and stannic oxide are formed : 6PbO-|-SnS 2 —6Pb+Sn0 2 
+2S0 2 . According to R. Schenck and co-workers, when lead monoxide is treated 
with sulphur dioxide, lead sulphide and sulphate are formed, or a basic Bulphate is 
produced. The reaction was studied by D. L. Hammick, who showed that when 
the lead oxide is just below visible redness, a dull red glow passes through the mass 
of oxide, and lead sulphide and sulphate are produced without sulphur trioxide 
or sulphur: 4Pb0+4S0 2 =PbS+3PbS0 4 . The black powder absorbs 8-17 
per cent, of sulphur dioxide, and with a more prolonged heating (3 weeks), lead 
sulphate and some sulphur and sulphur trioxide are produced. It iB possible that 
the secondary reactions: PbS+PbS0 4 =2Pb+2S0 2 , and 4Pb+PbS0 4 =PbS 
-f 4PbO, occur ; and that the sulphur and sulphur trioxide are due to the reaction 
indicated by J. Ubl: Pb+6S0 2 =PbS+4S0 a +S. According to J. A. Wilkinson, 
the reaction between sulphur trioxide and lead oxide is attended by a white lumi¬ 
nescence. The solubility of lead oxide in sulphuric acid is determined by the solu¬ 
bility of lead sulphate (q.v.) in that acid. A. Seyewetz and P. Trawitz found that 
ammonium persulphate converts lead monoxide into the dioxide. 

Lead monoxide was found by E. C. Franklin 6 to be soluble in liquid ammonia. 
I. W. Fay and co-woikcrs detected signs of reduction when the oxide is heated 
in ammonia gas for 6 hrs. at 299°. H. Leroux found that in an oxidizing atm., 
6Pb0+2Sb 2 03+02-»2Pb+2(Pb0) 2 Sb 2 05; and in a closed vessel, 2Pb0+8b 2 0 3 
-*2Pb+Sb 2 0 5 . The oxide is readily soluble in nitric acid, forming lead nitrate. 
E. Muller and H. Barck observed no action with nitric Oxide occurs up to 
650°. F. Ephraim found sodium amide, NaNH 2f rapidly reduces lead oxide. 
T. B. W. Welsh and H. J. Broderson found that, at room temp., 100 c.c. of 
anhydrous hydrazine dissolve a gram of the red variety of lead oxide; and 
E. Miillex and H. Barck, that nitric oxide ia slightly decomposed at 600°. 
H. Braconnet attributed the low solubility of lead in cone, nitric acid to the 
fpnnation of a protective film of lead nitrate; and U. R. Evans saw that cone, 
nitric acid converts litharge into a basic nitrate which dissolves at once when the 
acid is diluted. According to A. Oppenheim, a soln. of phosphorus in benzene 
reacts with a soln. of lead monoxide in alkali-lye, and, on heating, a black precipi¬ 
tate containing 98-99 per cent, of lead is formed. The product melts when heated 
in hydrogen gas without forming phosphine. A. Michaelis said that phosphorus 
trichloride does not react with lead oxide at 160°, but at a bigber temp., a vigorous 
reaction occurs: 2PCl 3 +6PbO=Pb(PO a ) a +3PbCl 2 +2Pb. When lead oxide is 
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heated with an excess of phosphoric acid, T. Fleitmann found that lead tetra- 
metaphosphate is produced. P. Berthier found that arsenic is oxidized to the 
trioxide when it is heated with lead monoxide, some slag is formed, and if the 
litharge be not in excess arsenical fumes are also evolved. P. Berthier, and 
J. Percy reported that under similar circumstances antimony is similarly oxidized 
to the trioxide ; while with bismuth, part is oxidized, and unites with the lead 
oxide bo that the latter loses its oxidizing power. According to H. Leroux, the 
composition of the regulus obtained when different proportions of antimony of 
98'6 per cent, purity is heated with lead oxide is as follows : 

Antimony . 0*4 0*8 1*0 3-2 5-2 6-4 8-74 12-8 per cent. 

„ . fSb — — — 0-51 2-24 13 02 18-43 21-62 

neguius |j, b 0 . 16 0 . 7fl li60 5>09 9i( . 4 u . u 13 . 60 l8 . lg 


When litharge is heated with arsenic trioxide, both P. Berthier, and J. Percy re¬ 
ported that fusible, orange-yellow, glassy masses are produced, and the former 
concluded that the trioxide is not oxidized to the pentoxide since only a trace of 
metallic lead was formed. P. Berthier found that when heated with arsenic 
pentoxide, litharge formed very fluid liquids which solidified to crystalline enamels. 
He also showed that a mixture of lead oxide and antimony trioxide (5 : 1) is 
readily fusible. G. Tammann said that the reactions with arsenic and antimony 
trioxides begin respectively at 310° and 400°. For the action of arsenic, antimony, 
and bismuth sulphides, vide supra. Lead oxide is soluble in a boiling soln. of 
copper nitrate, with the precipitation of cupric oxide; it is partially soluble in 
soln. of cadmium nitrate, and of manganese nitrate with the precipitation of 
the corresponding oxides. According to J. Persoz, lead oxide is not acted on by 
soln. of the nitrates of silver, cerium, cobalt, nickel, and magnesium. V. Kohl- 
schutter and A. d’Almcndra found that lead monoxide is coated with silver when 
immersed in a soln. of silver nitrate. 

Lead oxide is quickly reduced to the metal when heated to dull redness with 
carbon —charcoal, coal, or coke. According to J. Percy, 7 the temp, of reduction 
is below that at which carbon dioxide is converted to carbon monoxide by carbon, 
and hence carbon dioxide is evolved during the reduction. C. R. A. Wright and 
A. P. Luff gave 435° for the temp, of reduction with dense sugar-carbon, and 415° 
with a porous form ; and F. 0. Doeltz and C. A. Graumann said that no perceptible 
reduction occurred in 30 mins, at 500°; at 530°, Borne reduction occurred in 15 mins.; 
and at 600° the reduction was very marked in 30 mins. Observations were also 
made by F. Kiigelgen, R. Liipke, and C. G. Bacrt. As shown by K. Stammer, and 
I. L. Bell, lead monoxide is completely reduced by carbon monoxide. G. C. Winkel- 
blcch said that the reaction with lead oxide, made by the action of alkali-lye on 
a hot soln. of lead acetate, occurs not far above 100° ; C. R. A. Wright and A. P. Luff 
gave 160°“185° for the temp, of the reaction; L. Peetz found the reaction very 
slow at 240°-300°; F. Glaser said a temp, over 300° is necessary for the reduction 
of lead oxide by carbon monoxide. F. J. Brislce measured the rate of reduction 
of lead oxide by carbon monoxide, at 300°, and found a break in the time-reduction 
curve, corresponding with the formation of lead suboxide : 


Time 

Weight 


0 3 6 H 9 12 18 21 30 hrs. 

2-000 1*957 1*930 1*919 1*917 1-913 1-901 1*896 1*861 grins. 


I. W. Fay and co-workers found signs of reduction when lead oxide is heated in 
an atm. of carbon monoxide for 6 hrs. at 160°. The subject was studied by 
W. hrankel and co-workers. The catalytic effect of lead oxide on the proportion 
of carbon monoxide obtained during the oxidation of carbon was discussed by 
E. Berger and L. Delmas, M. Dennstedt and F. HaSsler, and O. L. Erdmann 
found that lead monoxide is not much affected by carbon dioxide in the cold, and 
ftt 100°, only a trace is absorbed. P. Termier found that in air both the rhombio 
and tetragonal forms of lead oxide absorb carbon dioxide with equal rapidity. 
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F. J. Brislee observed no sign of an equilibrium in the reaction: Pb 2 0-(-COo 
=—2PbO-f CO; and 2Pb-j’C0 2 =Pb20-)-C0. I. W. Fay and co-workers observed 
signs of reduction when lead oxide is boated in methane for 6 hrs. at 210°. 
H. N. Warren found that calcium carbide reduces lead oxide, and the reaction is 
accompanied by incandescence; a calcium-lead alloy is formed and carbon dioxide 
is evolved. II. Moissan added that no alloy is produced. J. Percy Baid that 
heated lead monoxide is reduced by cyanogen and the oxide is also reduced by 
fusion with potassium cyanide ; J. von Liebig, and II. Rose showed that potassium 
cyanate is formed at the same time. L. Hackspill and R. Grandadam found that 
with fused alkali cyanides under ordinary atm. conditions, lead and alkali carbi- 
mide are formed; but with cyanide in vacuo at 570°-575°, the sodium carbimide 
seems to decompose into sodium, nitrogen, carbon, and carbon monoxide and 
dioxide. 

P. Sabatier and A. Mailhe a found that the vapours of the primary alcohols 
slowly reduce lead oxide above 260°, forming carbon dioxide and aldehyde ; the 
action is more rapid at 325 u when some aldehyde is oxidized to acid. The acid 
forms a salt which is partially decomposed, forming ketone. H. Franzen and 
L. Hauck found that combustion occurs when lead monoxide is shaken with an 
aq, soln. of formaldehyde. V. Koblschiitter and II. Rosti found that a dil. soln. 
of acetic acid, or a 0-2N-soln. of tartaric acid in amyl alcohol dissolves the yellow 
oxide faster than the red one. According to J. Pelouze, dry glycerol, or, according 
to E. Fremy, an aq. soln. of glycerol dissolves lead monoxide. When rubbed up 
with glycerol, lead monoxide forms a hard cement—say 50 grms. of lead oxide and 
5 c.c. of glyceTol—discussed by J. Persoz, 0. Rost, T. Morawsky, C. H. Hirzcl, 
H. E. Merwin, F. Payer, etc. With glycol, also, T. Goldschmidt obtained a 
sticky mass which hardened to a cement; and a similar result is obtained 
with phenol. The compound with phenol was investigated by A. Laurent, 
F. C. Calvert, C. Grabe, and 3<\ F. Runge. Lead oxide forms a sparingly soluble 
saccharate when treated with a soln. of sugar. A. Wohl found that the yellow 
form of litharge dissolves much more rapidly than the red form ; the speed of soln. 
is fastest about 80° or 90°. J. Babe and W. Witter added that the solubility of 
the oxide in sugar soln. is much augmented if alkali or alkaline earth hydroxides 
be present. Lead oxide can be separated from arsenic oxide, etc., in virtue of its 
solubility in sugar soln. The solubility of lead oxide in sugar was examined by 
J. Peschier ; in glucose, by J. Persoz ; and in dextrin, by M. Lachaud, who found 
that lead oxide removes dextrin from its aq. soln. Lead oxide saponifies some of 
the fatty esters, forming lead soaps studied by W. Schrauth, and 0. de la Harpe 
and W. A. van Dorp. Lead oxide is used as a drier since it hastens the sotting of 
linseed Oil by accelerating the absorption of oxygen; the reaction was discussed 
by W. Lippert, and L. L. Steele. R. Schweitzer found lead oxide to be soluble in 
volatile oils ; W. Eidmann, insoluble in acetone, and L. Pincussohn, easily soluble 
in pyridine nitrate and hydrochloride. According to E. Seidl, P. I, Bean, 
C. 0. Weber, and D. F. Twiss, lead oxide accelerates the hot vulcanization of rubber. 
Lead oxide was found by J. Alov and C. Rabaut to inhibit the hydrolysis of benzoyl- 
ated cyanohydrins by acetic acid. L. Kahlenberg and H. W. Hillyei found that 
when lead oxide is added to a boiling soln. of normal potassium tartrate, it is freely 
dissolved, and the soln. becomes alkaline owing to liberation of potassium hydroxide. 
Lead oxide is freely dissolved until the soln. contains lead oxide and potassium 
tartrate in mol. proportions; beyond this point, soln. takes place with difficulty 
only, but by long-continued boiling w r ith fairly cone. soln. of the tartrate, about 
1-24 mol. proportions of lead oxide can be dissolved in 1 mol. proportion of potassium 
tartrate. Where the ratio of oxide to tartrate is above unity, only half the potas¬ 
sium in the tartrate is liberated as hydroxide. From a cone, boiling soln. containing 
excess of lead, a precipitate is formed, on cooling, which is a basic lead tartrate of 
the formula (Pb0)2C 4 H40 B Pb, From dil. soln., alcohol causes a precipitate which 
is probably a mixture of a tartrate of the proportion Pb : K—1; 1 with a more 
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basic lead tartrate. The normal tartrates of b odium, lithium/ rubidium, and 
ammonium act like potassium tartrate, but thallium tartrate and potassium anti- 
monyl tartrate do not act on lead oxide. When potassium ethyl tartrate is 
treated with lead oxide, it is saponified, but the resulting white lead salt goes 
into soln. only on adding an alkali hydroxide. Potassium hydrotartrate acts 
on lead oxide like ethyl potassium tartrate, only much more Blowly; the action 
is much accelerated by the addition of a little potassium hydroxide. Potassium 
malate, citrate, lactate, and glycerate take up but insignificant quantities of lead 
oxide, whilst potassium succinate, malonate, acetate, and propionate do not act 
on it. Potassium mucate and potassium saccharate act on lead oxide in a similar 
way to the tartrate, forming basic salts of the probable formula} C fl H 4 0 8 Pb B . 
The actions take place between two mols of lead oxide and one mol of mucate or 
saccharate. It is concluded that: (i) In order that its normal potassium salt 
may react readily with lead oxide, the organic acid muBt be dibasic, and must 
contain two, or a multiple of two, alcoholic hydroxyl groups; (ii) The number of 
mols of the oxide with which one mol of salt readily reacts is equal to one-half 
the number of alcoholic hydroxyl groups contained in the acid. J. Bcchamp 
found that water-free acetic acid unites directly with lead oxide. W. Kubel, 
and B. Kosmann found that soln. of magnesium acetate dissolve lead oxide in 
quantities dependent on the cone, and temp. of the soln. Cone. soln. deposit 
Mg(C 2 H 3 02)2-Pb(0H)o. Soln. of lead acetate dissolve lead oxide but no red-lead 
basic acetates are formed. The reaction was studied by F. Rochleder, I). Woodman, 
and W. Kubel. H. Rheinboldt and E. Wedekind studied the adsorption of organic 
dyes by lead oxide. A. J. Carlson and A. Woelfel found lead oxide to be soluble 
in gastric juice ; and J. Aub gave 1 1520 grms. per litre for the solubility of lead 
oxide in blood serum. 

II. Moissttii 9 found that boron reduces lead oxide when heated, and the mass 
becomes incandescent; H. Moissan and P. Williams also showed that calcium boride, 
CaB 0> reduces lead oxide at a red heat. When fused with boric oxide, lead borate 
is formed H. N. Warren 10 said that silicon reduces lead oxide vigorously; 

and a mixture of silicon, al umi nium, and lead oxide explodes when heated. 
L. Kohlenberg and W. J. Trautmann found that lead oxide is rapidly reduced by 
powdered silicon when heated, 3PbO+Si=PbSi0 3 +2Pb ; Id. N. Warren’s state¬ 
ment that a lead silicide is formed waB not Confirmed. E. Lay noted that lead oxide 
is reduced by silicon hydronitride, Si 2 HN 3 . For the action of lead oxide on silica, 
vide lead silicates. Quartz glasB was found by F. Damm and F. KrafEt to be strongly 
attacked by the vapour oi lead oxide. J. C. J. Cunningham found that alumina, 
asbestos, and porcelain are rapidly attacked by fused lead oxide. R. Canaval opened 
up silicates for analysis by melting them with lead oxide. V. Vesely found the 
fusibility of glass is lowered by admixture with lead oxide. T. W. Hogg found that 
glass is attacked by lead oxide at a temp, below visible redness : 

If a polished plate of glass be coated with oxide of lead 7 and then heated up to a temp, 
of scarcely visible redness, or even slightly below this, it will be found, after cooling and 
removing the surplus oxide, that the surface has been distinctly corroded, owing to the 
oxide having entered into combination with the constituents of the glass. The corroded 
partB produced by conducting the operation at this temp, possess quite a smooth surface, 
but if the corrosion be allowed to take place at a decided red boat the parts are rough and 
not unlike the effect produced by dry hydrofluoric acid. By soaking these corroded plates 
1,1 B sqln. of ammonium sulphide the lead may be converted into sulphide of lead, and the 
corrosion may be so varied under different conditions that brilliant mirror-like films may 
be obtained of considerable durability and of sufficient thickness to be quite opaque, or so 
thin that light of a brownish hue is transmitted. Using lead oxide os a pigment on a glass 
plate, and if another plate, preferably of some dark blue or ruby tinted glass, be placed 
immediately over it but prevented from actual contact by suitable means-—and the two 
plates heated for about an hour to a temp, of scarcely visible redness, the upper gloss 
always has its polish so altered that a distinct reverse of the writing appears upon it, more 
or Ibbs sharp according to the distance between the two Burfaces. 

An aq. soln. of lead oxide waa found by M. Pleiaaner to attack glaaa at 

vol. vn. 2 u 
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25°“40°, so strongly that it appeared to have been etched by hydrofluorio 
acid. E. J. Kohlmeyer discussed the attack of firebricks by lead vapours, and lie 
found the spinel, 3Mg0.Al 2 0 3 , resisted the attack best. P. Berthier obtained an 
opaque mass by fuaing titanic oxide with eight times its weight of litharge. 
G. Tammann found that the reaction with Bilica, titania, and zirconia begins 
respectively at 580°, 470 u , and 700°. 

According to J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Tlienard, 11 and J. von Liebig, potassium 
or sodium, just above its ra.p., vigorously reduces lead oxide to the metal; and 
M. Rosenfeld found that sodium, reduced to a fine state of subdivision by trituration 
with a suitable solid, when mixed with lead oxide ignites spontaneously, leaving a 
residue of metallic lead. J. A. Wilkinson observed no luminescence during the 
reduction of lead oxide by sodium. F. M. Perkin found that lead oxide is readily 
reduced by calcium ; C. Winkler, by magnesium ; and T. Goldschmidt showed that 
the reduction by aluminium is explosively violent. C. E. Wait found that silver 
reacts with lead oxide, forming lead and silver oxide; E. J. Kohlmeyer showed that 
molten lead oxide can dissolve 3-6 per cent, of silver which is present as silver 
oxide ; the f.p. is at the same time depressed —vide silver plumbite. K. Williams 
found that in assaying silver if an excessively high proportion of litharge is present 
in the flux, low results arc obtained owing to the dissolution of silver in the slag. 
P. Berthier showed that litharge oxidizes many metals and metalloids. Observations 
on copper, zinc, tin, and iron were reported by P. Berthier, and J. Percy. Iron, 
nickel, and silver were found by J. C. J. Cunningham to be attacked by heated 
litharge. E. J. Kohlmeyer, and J. C. J. Cunningham noted that platinum is rapidly 
attacked by lead oxide at IOOO°-1175°; and about 3 per cent, of platinum can 
dissolve in the molten oxide. 

M, Hohnel observed that when lead oxide is stirred into a mixture of 
Sodium dioxide and a little water, sodium plumbate, Na 2 Pb0 3 .4H 2 0, is formed. 
J. A. Hedvall and N. von Zwcigbergk showed that a higher oxide of lead, not 
the dioxide, is formed when lead oxide is heated with barium dioxide, and at the 
same time, some barium orthoplumbato is formed over 500°. P. Berthier 
investigated quantitatively the action of heat or rather the fusibility of mixtures 
of litharge with cuprous and cupric oxides, zinc oxide, iron oxides, manganese 
oxide, and stannic oxide —vide infra . plumbitcs; and F. de Carli, on molybdic, 
tungstic, vanadic, and chromic oxides. G. Tammann said that the reaction 
with molybdic oxide begins at 460°; with tungstic oxide, at 480”; with zinc 
sulphate, at 490 a ; with magnesium sulphate, at 490°; with copper sulphate, 
at 495°; with silver sulphate at 425°; and with silver nitrate at 175°. The 
reaction with zinc sulphide was represented ; ZnS+FbO=ZnO + PbS+12'6 Cals.; 
with ferric sulphate, 15”2 Cals, are evolved at 460°; and with ferrous sulphate, 11 
Cals, at 540°. The reaction with vanadium pentoxide sets in at 325°. J. Mil- 
bauer found that when litharge and chromic hydroxide are heated together, 
lead chromate is formed. J. A. Hedvall observed no sign of combination when a 
mixture of cobalt oxide and litharge is heated to H00 o -l300°. According to 
G. Tammann, if lead oxide be kept under a soln. of silver nitrate or sulphate, it is 
gradually blackened in diffuse light, the action is rapid in sunlight; and silver oxide 
is formed. 
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g 15. Lead Hydroxides 

According to M. Pleissner, 1 normal lead hydroxide, Pb(OH) 2 , BeparateB when a 
soln. of lead acetate is added to one of ammonium, sodium, or barium hydroxide, 
This hydroxide may remain in the liquor as the solid phase, but when separated from 
the soln. it decomposes into lead dioxydihydroxide, Pb 3 0 2 (0H) 2 , in the cold, and 
into lead monoxide, PbO, if heated. At 100°, only lead monoxide iB stable in the 
binary system : Pb0-H 2 0. The passage of the dioxydihydroxide to the monoxide 
can be effected at a low temp, by light, and by saturating the liquid with oxygen. 
According to A. Ditte —vide supra —while the normal hydroxide is first precipitated 
at 25°, by adding an aq. soln. of potash-lye to a soln. of a lead salt, the potassium 
hydroxide transforms the normal hydroxide into the dioxydihydroxide. The 
preparation of the normal hydroxide has been reported by A. Payen, V. Kohlschiitter 
and co-workers, and E. Muller. Besides lead dioxydihydroxide, another basio 
hydroxide, namely, lead oxydihydroxide, 2PbO.Ii 2 0,or Pb 2 0(0H) 2 , has been reported 
by L. Schafiher, A. Ogata and T. Kai’un, and 0. Liidelcing. 

M. Traube-Mengarini and A. Scala found that distilled water acts on lead in 
vacuo, and colloidal lead hydroxide is formed. The clear sol becomes turbid when 
exposed to air. V. Kohlschiitter and II. Itoesti made it by pouring a soln. of lead 
acetate into one of ammonia. N. G. Charterji and N. Dhar said that when lead 
hydroxide dissolves in alkali hydroxide a large proportion of colloidal lead hydroxide 
is formed. M. Kimura found that when lead at a red heat is poured into cold water, 
some colloidal hydroxide is formed. V. Kohlschiitter, and A. Scala said that filter- 
paper adsorbs the hydroxide from the sol. B. Szilard found that load hydroxide 
is peptonized by thorium nitrate, forming a colloidal sol. N. 11. Dhar and S. Ghosh 
found that the hydroxide iB peptized by alkali-lye with sugar, starch, or glycerol. 

Most of the reported methods of preparing lead hydroxide, refer to the dioxydi- 
liydroxide. Thus, according to P. A. von Bonsdorff, when lead is exposed to the 
action of water, and of air freed from carbon dioxide, white flakes of lead hydroxide 
are formed. J. Tunnennann made it by dropping a soln. of lead acetate into an 
excess of ammonia until a permanent precipitate is formed ; and drying the washed 
product at a gentle heat. A. Payen saw that the precipitate should be washed out 
of contact with air, and dried at 15°. He also obtained crystals of the anhydrous 
oxide and of hydroxide by mixing 4 vols. of water sat. at 30° with lead acetate, 
400 vols. of boiling water, and 4 vols. of aq. ammonia. The two compounds were 
separated by levigation. He also mixed 100 vols. of water sat. at 25° with lead 
acetate, 60 vols. of cold water freed from air by boiling, and 4 vols. of aq. ammonia 
diluted with 60 vols. of air-free water. The mixture was kept at 30° for 24 lirs. 
K Mitscherlich precipitated the soln. of a lead salt with potassium or sodium 
hydroxide ; G. J. Mulder poured off the mother-liquor, boiled the precipitate with 
potash-lye for some time, and dried the washed product at 100°. G. C. Winkelblech 
added that if potassium hydroxide be added to lead nitrate or acetate, even in excess 
and aided by heat, a basic salt, not the hydroxide, is precipitated. According to 
W. Bottger, the hydroxide formed by the action of aq. ammonia on a soln. of lead 
aceta/fce, ot of baryta-water on one of lead nitrate, has a variable composition; 
S. Glasstone said that the product is a basic salt; and E. Euston found that lead 
hydroxide forms adsorption complexes with barium sulphate or carbonate, calcium 
or lead carbonate, and zinc dihydroxycarbonate. H. T. S. Britton showed that 
l(p-8 k^ rox ^ e i® precipitate by alkali hydroxide when the H-ion cone, is about 

^ R. F. Jackson studied the ternary system ; lead acetate, lead oxide, and water 
and found that lead hydroxide, Pb(0H) 2 , is the only solid phase in equilibrium 
with soln. containing less than 4'8 per cent, of lead acetate. W, Herz found that 
when lead oxide is shaken with an aq, soln. of alkali halido and water, a pasty mass 
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is formed; but when the equilibrium is approached from the other side: PbCl 2 
+2KOH^2KCl+Pb(OH) 2l the constant [PbCl 2 ][KOH]2/[KCl]2=0-0073; for 
the corresponding reaction with aq. ammonia, 0-00082; and with methylamine, 
0-00066. M. Pleissner obtained lead oxide by the action of baryta-water on a soln. 
of lead acetate ; and basic nitrate and basic chloride respectively with soln. of lead 
nitrate and chloride. W. B. Priest heated a suspension of lead Bulphate in lime- 
water, until the liquid had a neutral reaction, and removed the resulting calcium 
sulphate by levigation. A. Ditte obtained crystals of this hydroxide by saturating 
with precipitated lead hydroxide a soln, containing 100-300 grins, of K 2 0 in a litre 
of water, and on raising the temp., this hydroxide was precipitated. S. Hughes 
obtained lead hydroxide by grinding lead fume with a soin. of sodium hydroxide. 
A. Ditte treated hydrated lead dioxide with a soln. of potassium iodide, and obtained 
lead hydroxide. R. Lorenz prepared this hydroxide by electrolyzing an aq. soln. 
of alkali chloride or nitrate using a platinum plate as cathode, and a plate of lead 
as anode. The electrolyte was continually stirred during the electrolysis. Modifica¬ 
tions of the process were made by W. Hartmann, H. Sjogren, and T. G. Timby. 
Analyses by J. Tiinncrmann, A. Payen, E. Mitscherlich, and G. J. Mulder correspond 
with 3Pb0.H 2 0, i.e. lead dioxyhydioxide, Pb 3 0 2 (OH) 2 , or, as S. Glasstone expresses 
it, Pb(HPb0 2 ) 2 — lead hydroplumbite. A. Ogata and T. Kai’un do not recommend 
lead nitrate for the preparation of lead hydroxide, but with lead acetate a product 
2Pb0.H 2 0 is formed. 

M. F. Noddle described minute crystalline scales of a mineral which he named hydro* 
plumbite,, and which was found with cerussite and pyromorphito on galona from Leadhills. 
The composition waa reported as 3PbO. 11 2 0 ; but the evidence is unsatisfactory. An 
approximation to this product was said to be formed in xhombic crystals by allowing the 
precipitate, produced by adding ammonia to a soln. of lead acetate, to stand under water 
for a long time. 

S. Glasstone found that no known method of preparation yields a substance 
which has definitely the composition Pb(0H) 2 , 3Pb0.H 2 0, or 2Pb0.IL>0. The 
products he obtained were either individuals with the composition 5Pb0.2H 2 0, or 
8Pb0.3H 2 0, or solid soln. of two or more simple hydrates. The composition 
depends on the temp, and cone, of the precipitants, for these determine the amount 
of adsorbed water. He explains the chemical and physical properties of the so-called 
hydrated oxide by assuming that it is a lead plumbite> Pb(HPb0 2 ) 2 , where the 
flumboformic acid , H.PbO.OH, is analogous to formic acid, H.CO.OH. The appear¬ 
ance of lead dioxydi hydroxide varies with its mode of preparation. Usually, it 
appears as a white powder, which, under the microscope, consists of crystals which 
A. Payen regarded as strongly refracting octahedra, and A. Ditte, as transparent 
hexagonal prisms. According to R. S. Owens, crystals of lead hydroxide can be 
precipitated by adding a soln, of sodium hydroxide to an equal vol. of one of lead 
acetate at a given temp. The size of the crystals can be varied within rather wide 
limits by varying the temp, and cone, of the soln. Thus, at 20°: 

Cone, of Boln. . . N- Jtf- J N- IN- &N- 

Diom. crystals, mm. X10* . 1-0 1-6 7-6 26-0 37-5 white p.p. 

By varying the temp, of, say, the JiV-soln., at 20° the diam, was 25 mm.; at 33°, 
30 mm.; at 47°, 50 mm. long and 7-5 mm. wide ; at 66°, 17-5 mm. for the crosses, 
and 12-5 mm. for the cubes. A. Ditte gave 7-592 at 0° for the sp. gr. of the crystals. 
•M. Pleissner found that when confined with water in a sealed tube and exposed to 
sunlight, or heated for 3 hrs. at 100°, the crystals pass into orange-yellow flakes of 
lead monoxide. A. Ditte also noted the change which occurs in sunlight. E. Mit- 
Bcherlich thought that the compound retains its water and colour at 100°, and 

A. Payen said that water begins to come off at 130°, and is all expelled at 145°. 

B. Glasstone found no loss in weight occurs in vacuo at ordinary temp.; and he 
calculated the free energy of the reversible reaction, Pb0,nH 2 CMPb0+nH 2 0, to 
be 965’4 joules per mol of lead monoxide at 20°. He observed no appreciable vap. 
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press, for the partly decomposed hydrated oxide at room temp., and this is in agree¬ 
ment with the fact that the hydrated oxide does not lose weight in a vacuum desic¬ 
cator. If the vap. press, of Af-NaOII is 15 mm., and that of the hydrated oxide is p 
mm., then, on the assumption that the reaction is reversible, log p—0-17241 as+log 
15 ; for Pb(OH) 2 , x=l andp=22 mm.; for 2Pb0.H 2 0, ®=4J, and p —33 nun,; for 
SPbO.H^O,and p=49 mm. M. Pleissner noted that if heated with water in 
a sealed tube at 100°, it gives orange-red crystals of lead oxide, and, added V. Kohl- 
schutber and H. Roesti, the crystals are pseudomorphs after 3Pb0.H 2 0. J. J. Berze¬ 
lius noted that the compound reacts alkaline to litmus, and M. Pleissner, to phenol- 
phthalein, and to iodeosin. J. Sehna] said that the compound dissolves in hot and 
cold water, and he gave 138 5 mgrms. Pb per litre for the solubility at 20° ; F. Kolil- 
rauscli gave 0-4 millimol per litre at 1S° ; M. Pleissner, 0-45 millimol, or 100*5 
mgrms. PbO, per litre at 18° when the solid phase is Pb 3 02(0II) 2 ; W. Ilerz, 0-93 
X JO -4 mol per litre at 25°; W. Bottger, 0*092 millimoi, or 20*6 mgrms. per litre 
at 20°. The values of F. Kolilrauscb, W. Herz, and W. Bottger calculated from the 
electrical conductivity are based on assumption as to the nature of the ionization. 
M. Plcissner’s values for the mol. conductivity, p, the percentage degree of ioniza¬ 
tion, a, and the ionization constant, K t are : 


Pb-mgrms. per litre 

93-3 

1060 

111*4 

124-4 

131-4 


60-5 

60-3 

691 

67-6 

57-6 

<Pb(OH)MPb(OHp+OH' 

“ |Pb(OH) ^Pb' +OH' 

270 

26 9 

26-4 

25*7 

257 

12 9 

12 8 

12-5 

12 2 

12-2 

.. |Pb(OH) a ; iPh(OJI)--f OH' 
(Pb(OH)-; -Pb"4 Oil' 

4*50 

6-07 

6-10 

5-35 

5-62 

200 

25 2 

25 3 

29 D 

33-4 


10. Berl and G. Austerweil estimated that the ionization in a soln. with 0*262 millimol 
of lead hydroxide per litre is complete. As previously indicated, M. P. Applebey 
and R. I). Reid estimated the ionization constant of H 2 Pb0 2 regarded as an acid— 
to be 0*33 X KM 1 to 0*39 X ID” 11 , and S. Glasstone gave 1*35 X 10~ 12 at 25° ; and for 
the solubility product, the latter gave 0*B2xl0“ 16 , and the former (H7xl0 _1B to 
0*91 XlO~ 5 . W. R. Cooper discussed the lead hydroxide accumulator in which more 
cone, sulphuric acid is employed as electrolyte than is the case with the ordinary 
lead dioxide accumulator. There is a greater output from the former cell, but the 
variation in voltage over the discharge is greater. 

Lead hydroxide is amphoteric, behaving both as a weak acid and as a weak base. 
W. Biltz and F. Zimmermann said that lead hydroxide is a feebler base, than 
magnesium hydroxide, and, according to J. K. Wood, lead hydroxide is more basic 
than zinc and beryllium hydroxides, since, for the weaker hydroxyl-ion, the ionization 
constant for beryllium hydroxide is 5*2 X10 -11 ; for zinc hydroxide, 145*0X10 11 ; 
and for lead hydroxide, 3090*0 X 10“ u . The soln. of lead hydroxide in aq. soln. of 
the hydroxides of the alkalies and alkaline earths furnishes plumbites, M 2 Pb0 2 , or 
I J b(OK) 2 — vide infra. At ordinary temp., V. Kohlschiitter and H. Roesti observed 
only a partial transformation to plumbite with 22V- to 102V-NaOIi ; 10A 7 -NaOH 
reddens the hydroxide ; 22V- to 122V-soln. of ammonia does not change the product. 
W. Herz added that the solubility of lead hydroxide in sat. soln. of the alkali 
hydroxides, is not altered by desiccation at 60°-70°; and that it is completely 
dissolved when the soln. has 8*5-8*8 mols of hydroxyl groups for one gram-atom 
of lead. G. Carrara and G. B. Vespignani found that if the potash-lye be not in 
too great excess, Pb(OH)(OK), is formed— vide infra . It. C. Wells found that lead 
hydroxide is more soluble than the hydroxides of copper, zinc, aluminium, and iron 
(ic), and less soluble than those of silver, calcium, magnesium, manganese, iron 
(ous), and nickel. 

Ordinary lead salts, in which the lead oxide acts as a base, are produced by the 
action of acids on lead hydroxides. A. Jiiger showed that dil. hydrofluoric acid 
al6ne can dissolve a little lead hydroxide. M. Pleissner found that iodine is adsorbed, 
and potassium iodide decomposed, by lead hydroxide. J. Kersten found that alkali 
chlorides in soln. are quantitatively converted into the oxychloride, 5Pb(OH) 2 .PbCl gp 
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and alkali hydroxide; G. Andri found that with chlorides of the alkaline earths, 
oomplex oxychlorides ore formed. H. Bflttger found that with sodium polysulphide, 
lead sulphide, alkali thiosulphate, as well as some free alkali hydroxide, are formed. 
A. Geutlier considers the thiosulphate to be produced by a secondary reaction 
between sulphur and alkali hydroxide. D. Stromholm showed that soln. of 
ammonium or potassium fluoride or chlorate give no basic salts; Q'QbN-soln. of 
potassium chloride, bromide, or iodide produce basic salts ; soln. of borax do not 
attack the hydroxide ; and a soln. of potassium cyanide dissolves a little hydroxide. 
According to W. Biltz and F. Zimmermann, lead hydroxide becomes violet-brown 
when immersed in ^2V’-AgN0 3 owing to the precipitation of a little silver hydroxide ; 
with ^A^-HgfNOgJg, a yellowish-red coloration is acquired owing to the formation 
of a little mercuric hydroxide. L. Kahlenberg found that hydroxylic organic sub¬ 
stances—like tartaric, malic, or lactic acids, glycerol, or sugar—form complexes. 
The action on glycerol was investigated by T. Morawsky, and E. Fischer and 
V. Tafel; and the action of formaldehyde, by H. Fronzen and L. Hauck. D. Strom¬ 
holm found that soln. of ammonium oxalate, or potassium picTate, produce basic 
salts; alkali acetate, methylethyl-sulphonate, benzosulphonate and naphthosul- 
phonate have very little action; while the alkali succinate, camphorate, and 
phthalate also have very little action. It. Haller showed that the hydroxide 
readily adsorbs dye-stuffs. M. Pleissner said that glass iB Btrongly attacked when 
treated with an aq. soln. of lead hydroxide. 

L. Schaffner reported the hydrated oxide, 2Pb0.H 2 0, or lead oxydihydroxide, 
Pb 2 0(0H) 2 , to be formed when a soln. of lead acetate is treated with potash-lye. 
S. Glasstone regards this compound as a basic lead plumbite, lead hydroxhydro- 
plumbite, Fb(0H)HPb0 2 . C. Liidcking prepared it in large crystals by boiling 
lead oxide with a cone. soln. of potassium hydroxide, and allowing the cold soln. 
to absorb caibon dioxide slowly from the air. J. Lowe said the alkali should be in 
excess. As the potassium hydroxide becomes converted into carbonate, short, 
thick, well-developed, colourless, transparent, tetragonal crystals are deposited; 
the axial ratios are a : b : c=l : 1 : 0-824. The crystals are highly refractive. The 
oxydihydroxide has an alkaline reaction, and becomes opaque when exposed to the 
air owing to the formation of carbonate ; it becomes yellow when heated, and 
retains its original crystalline form. 

R. Weinland and F. Paul 2 referred the various basic salts of lead to those 
having the bivalent groups, [PhtOH^Pb]" ; [Pb|(OH^Pb^]*’ ; or 
[PbO.Pb(OHl 2 Pb]'’; and to the tervalent groups, [Pb 4 (OH) B ] and [Pbe(OH)g]"'. 
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§ 16. The Plumbitea 

E. Aston 1 was unable to isolate sodium plum bite, or potassium plumbite, and 

the evidence for the existence of these salts is determined by the behaviour of soln. 
of lead oxide in alkali-lye. C. W. G. Karsten found that lead monoxide dissolves 
in a soln. of alkali hydroxide or carbonate, forming a yellow liquid, which docs not 
crystallize. G. Grube said that freshly precipitated lead dioxydi hydroxide gives 
with 82V- to 12A r -KOH a soln. with 0-1 -0 2 mol K 2 Pb0 2 . J. Milbauer found 
red-lead, dissolved in alkali dye, gives a mixed soln. of plumbite and plumbate. 
0. Seidel, and S. Meunier found that lead oxide likewise dissolves in molten potas¬ 
sium hydroxide—some alkali plumbate is formed at the same time. M. H. Klaproth 
found that on cooling the colourless soln. of white-lead in boiling alkali-lye, small 
silvery-white scales are deposited, and they acquire a grey colour on exposure 
to air. The mother-liquoT yields a brownish-red scaly mass which redissolves in 
water with the exception of a few scarlet scales. 

There is evidence of the existence of compounds in which lead monoxide acts 
as an acid anhydride, forming a series of salts called plumbites, M 2 Pb0 2 , where M 
represents a monad radicle. In his memoir: Sur la combinaison des oxides metal- 
liques avec les alkalies et le chaux, C. L. Berthollet showed that certain metal oxides 
exercise the functions of an alkali towards the acids, and they can act as acids 
with the alkalies. T. Bergman found that alkali-lye dissolves load oxide; and 
C. L. Berthollet, that lime-water dissolves lead oxide, and when the soln. is cone., 
it yields a crystalline solid. A. Hantzsch said that the conductivity of alkaline 
soln. of the metal hydroxide, and the rate at which this soln. saponifies ethyl 
acetate give no grounds for G. Grube’s, and C. Liebenoff’s assumption that PbO z "- 
ions exist in soln.; the plumbites all appear to be salts of a monobasic acid analogous 
with the corresponding stannites and gennamtes. Lead hydroxide as a base is 
stronger than beryllium hydroxide, and it might be anticipated that the acid would 
be weaker. This is not the case, and he said that this is explained by assuming that 
there is an internal constitutive change by which the lead becomes quadrivalent 
and the acid character becomes strengthened. He therefore regards the plumbites 
as salts of a kind of plumbofor?nic acid, H.PbO.OH, analogous with formic acid 
H.CO.OH, and not as salts of plumbous acid , H 2 Pb0 2 . 


°- pb< ?H Pb< o2 

Plumb of ormlc acid, H.PbO.OH. Plumbous acid, H,FbO t . 

Herz found that equilibrium is but slowly attained when dried lead hydroxide 
is employed. J. Raubenbauer found that the quantity of lead hydroxide dissolved 
ky sodium hydroxide soln. varies with the cone., and there is a maximum value for 
the solubility when the at, ratio Pb : Na is 1 : 14. The existence of the maximum 
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is attributed to two independent factors : (i) the hydrolysis decreasing as the soln. 
becomes more cone.; and (ii) the dehydration of the hydroxide by the cone, alkali- 
lye producing a less soluble monoxide. S. Glasstone obtained for cone, in mols per 
litre at 25°: 


Cano. Cone. Cone. 

NnOH Pb0.nH t 0 1LOH 

00985 0-0020 0-9985 

0-1177 0 00981 0-1177 


Cone. Ratio NaOH: Ratio KOH; 
PbO.nlJjO Pb0.nH a 0 PbO.nHjO 

00631 10 1 15-B 

0 00892 13-4 13-2 


According to E. Bert and G. Austerwcil, the solubility of lead oxide, in mol per litre, 
in soln. of sodium hydroxide, is : 

N-NaOH 0*0510 0-1024 0*2035 0*4794 1*0045 1*9872 4*9705 

Mol PbO (18°) , 0*0041 0-0007 0 0123 0*0273 0 0560 0*1008 0-2316 

Mol PbO (74°) 0*0034 0*0007 0-0180 0-0362 0 0807 0*1430 

They infer that in soln. containing less than a mol of NaOH per litre, the lead oxide 
dissolves as sodium hydroplumbite, NaHPb0 2 , and in more cone. soln. some normal 
plumbite, Na 2 Pb0 2 , is formed. They calculate the ionization constant of the 
monobasic acid H 2 Pb0 2 to be 1*1 Xl0“ 12 at 18°; S. Glasstone gave 1-3 XlO"* 12 at 
20°; and M. P. Applebey and R. D. Reid gave 0*33 XlO -11 for the red form of lead 
oxide at 20°, and 0-39 XlO“ n for the yellow form. According to J. K. Wood, with 
different soln. of sodium hydroxide, the proportion of lead hydroxide dissolved 
is nearly in the at. ratio Pb : Na—1 : 15 for soln. of different cone., and that the 
hydrolysis constant is 0-0035, so that 0*lA"-Pb(OH)(ONa) is 17 per cent, hydrolyzed. 

E. Muller and co-workers’ 
equilibrium diagram for the 
system lead hydroxide and 
oxide, and alkali plumbite 
and hydroxide, is shown in 
Fig. 64. The curves AC and 
BI) refer to the yellow and 
red oxides and the points 
of intersection of these lines 
with FG , represent the trans¬ 
formation of the yellow and 
red oxides into the alkali 
plumbite. The curve HJ 
represents the solubility of 
lead hydroxide in alkali-lyc 
of different cone.; and FG , 
of alkali plumbite. To the 
right of HI, the hydroxide passes into oxide, and to the left, the oxide passes 
into hydroxide. N. G. Chatter]i and N. R. Dhar found that the peptization of 
lead hydroxide by alkali-lye is a case of true peptization and not of chemical 
combination. 

A. C. Cumming measured the potential of lead against a Boln. of 0-0576 mol 
of lead oxide in a litre of N-NaOH and found 0-539 volt referred to the normal 
hydrogen electrode, while for 0*0089 mol in a litre of 0-lJV-NaOH, he obtained 
-0-484 volt. He considered that the Boln. contained NaPb(0H) 2 . For S. Glasstone’s, 
and M. P. Applebey and R. D. Reid’s observations, vide lead oxide. G. Carrara 
and G. B. Vespignani measured the mol. conductivity, ft, of soln. with a mol of 

E otassium hydroxide, in v litres, and of soln. with 0*5621 grm. of lead oxide per 
tre, at 25°: 

5 10 20 40 80 160 320 640 1280 

iKOH. . 217*71 221*48 225*30 229*38 231*18 232-76 232*5 — — 

'MKOH+PbO 184*07 193-42 195-38 200-12 201*88 202*40 200-40 204*10 199 68 



FlO. 04.—Equilibrium Diagram for the System 
PbO-H.O-NaOH. 
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and they inferred that the solo. probably contains potassium hydroplombite, 
Pb(OH)(OK). G. Grube found the normal potential of lead against K z PbO z 
in 8-42JY-KOH, at 18°, is —0-613 volt; and in a molar soln., there is 2 05 X lO~ 17 
gram-ion per litre. 8. Gladstone found the potential of the electrode Pb j Pb0.nH a 0, 
N -NaOH against the Hg | HgO, iV-NaOII electrode to be 0-554 volt at 20°, where 
the corresponding value for lead monoxide is —0-559 volt at 20°. The nature of 
the oxidation product is determined by the character of the electrode material. 
Under the same conditions, yellow, flocculent lead Besquioxide is formed with 
palladium electrodes, while with nickel or iron electrodes the product is of a 
darker colour and is powdery. Secondary and side reactions take place with 
electrodes of zinc, tin, aluminium, chromium, and manganese. Oxidation does 
not always take place, for, according to conditions, simple reduction or alternate 
oxidation and reduction may occur. 

G. Grube found that air passed into an alkaline soln. of a plumbite, in which was 
dipped a platinum plate, does not form plumbate. G. Grube electrolyzed a soln. of 
potassium plumbate and obtained a deposit of lead dioxide. According to F. Jirsa, 
the electrolysis of a A-soln. of potassium hydroxide between lead electrodes by 
means of an alternating current of 49 periods brings about the formation of potas¬ 
sium plumbite as the only product. The plumbite may be electrolytically oxidized 
to plumbate if electrodes of copper, silver, gold, cadmium, magnesium, mercury, 
nickel, iron, platinum, and palladium are used, but no oxidation occurs when lead, 
bismuth, cobalt, thallium, or carbon is used. V. Zotier found that when a soln. 
of lead oxide in sodium hydroxide is treated with hydrogen dioxide, lead dioxide 
is first formed, which then reacts with some hydrogen dioxide, giving rise to oxygen 
and some lead oxide, so that the precipitate produced usually consists of both 
oxides. With increasing quantities of l^drogcn dioxide, the quantity of lead dioxide 
rises to a maximum, and then remains constant. For the quantity of hydrogen 
dioxide necessary to produce this maximum quantity of lead dioxide, the reaction 
is expressed by this equation, 10PbO-j-10H 2 O 2 — 10H 2 O+4PbO 2 +6PbO-|-3O 2 . 
The amount, of lead dioxide formed diminishes with rise of temp., slightly up to 
30°, considerably from 30° to 60°, and very rapidly above 60°. At about 90°-95° 
lead dioxide is formed, but disappears immediately, due to the second phase of the 
reaction. Water has but little influence on the reaction, and considerable quanti¬ 
ties must be introduced before differences greater than those due to experimental 
error are noticeable. The quantity of lead dioxide formed diminishes as the ratio 
NaOH : PbO increases, and with sufficient sodium hydroxide the lead dioxide formed 
is immediately decomposed. R. F. Weinland and A. Gutmann found that sodium 
thiosulphate, at ordinary temp, or when heated, does not act on sodium or potas¬ 
sium plumbite. M. H. Klaproth found that metallic lead is precipitated from the 
soln, by phosphorus and zinc, but not by iron ; and N. W. Fischer showed that tin 
precipitates all the lead from a soln. of potassium plumbite. H. Erdmann and 
P. Kothner said that acetylene gives no precipitate with a soln. of potassium 
plumbite; an alkaline soln. of chromic oxide was found by G. Chancel to give a 
precipitate; and A. Btieng obtained precipitates with similar soln. of Btannous or 
stannic oxide, arsenious oxide, and antimonous oxide. T. Hcndelli found that iron 
and steel are superficially oxidized by a soln. of sodium plumbite. J. G. F. Druce 
could not obtain a methyl plumbite by treating potassium plumbite with methyl 
iodide; only potassium and lead iodides, and methyl alcohol were formed. 
According to A. Bonnet, when cotton is mordanted with an alkali plumbite and 
then washed with a large quantity of water, dissociation takes place, and the fibre 
becomes charged with lead dioxide, which partially oxidizes and destroys it. A 
similar change takes place with plumbatos, except that the fibre is not oxidized, 
l^ad monoxide being deposited. 

According to 0. W. G. Karsten,* lead oxide dissolves in aq, ammonia 
or ammonium carbonate, forming a dark yellow liquid which decomposes on 
evaporation. G. 0. Wittstein said that the soln. is turbid. There is no 
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evidence of an ammonium plumbite or of lead amminoxide , although F. C. Calvert 
reported such. 

According to C. W. G. Karsten, 3 lead oxide unites with cuprous oxide when 
the two compounds are fused ; and a similar product, cuprous plumbite , is said to 
be formed by fusing cupric oxide with a proportionate quantity of lead ; if the lead 
is in excess, some copper is also formed. A similar product is obtained by fusing 
copper with lead oxide. An alloy of copper and lead is formed at the same time, 
and part of the lead remains unreduced even when the copper is in large excess. 
The dark-coloured, fused mass formed in the cupellation of cupriferous silver with 
lead is said to contain cupric plumbite. S. Glasstone failed to make copper plumbite. 
P. Berthier examined the fusibility of mixtures of lead oxide with cuprous and 
cuprio oxides. J. C. J. Cunningham melted mixtures of lead oxide (m.p. 875°) 

and cupric oxide and found a eutectic of 698° ami 
about 30 per cent, of cupric oxide. The ascending 
branch on the cupric oxide side could not be deter¬ 
mined—Fig. 65. No evidence of chemical combi¬ 
nation appeared. F. Wohler described a compound 
of silver and lead oxides with the composition of 
a silver plumbite , Ag 2 0.2Pb0, which he obtained by 
adding potassium hydroxide and silver nitrate to a 
soln. of potassium plumbite, or potassium hydroxide 
to a mixed soln. of silver and lead salts. The yellow 
precipitate is freed from free lead oxide by the 
solvent action of an excess of the precipitant. The 
product readily dissolves in nitric acid ; it blackens 
in light; decomposes into lead oxide and metallic 
silver at a red heat, and is reduced to an alloy of 
silver and lead when heated in a current of hydrogen. 
J. Krutwig’s product, using sodium hydroxide as precipitant, has a composition 
Ag 2 0.Pb0.2H 2 0. H. Rose, and E. Aston found the precipitate to have a variable 
composition ; and H. Rose also obtained a product of variable composition by the 
action of moist silver oxide on a soln. of lead nitrate or acetate. According to 
F. Bullnheimer, silver plumbite, Pb(OAg) 2 , is jjroduced by adding excess of a soln. 
of lead nitrate in aq. potash-lye to a soln. of silver nitrate in aq. potash-lye, with 
just so much ammonia that no precipitate forms at once when this soln. is mixed 
with the lead soln., about 2 gTms. of lead nitrate being added for every gram of 
silver nitrate. The mixture is warmed gently on the water-bath, when a crust of 
small needles with the above composition is deposited. P. Groth gave for the 
axial ratios of the rhombic crystals a : b : c=0-73 ; 1 : 0*79. F. Bullnheimer found 
the sp. gr. to be 8-6 ; the crystals are stable towards light, but when heated to 
140°-150, they become greyish-black and only lose a little in weight at 400°. De¬ 
composition into silver, lead oxide, and oxygen occurs on melting. The plumbite 
is insoluble in water, aq. ammonia, or potash-lye; it is precipitated by potassium 
hydroxide as a yellow powder from its Boln. in acetic acid. It is readily soluble 
in dil. nitric acid, cone, sulphuric, hydrofluoric, or hydriodic acid ; it is very stable 
towards dil. sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. When triturated, it gives an olive- 
green powder. 

According to C. W. G. Karsten, 4 and C. L. Berthollet, lead oxide dissolves in 
a hot soln. of lime-water, forming a yellow liquid, which, on evaporation, furnishes 
small spiculae, once thought to be calcium plumbite. They have a caustic taste, 
and are slightly soluble in water, forming a soln. which blackens wool, nails, and 
horn. C. W. G. Karsten also found that baryta-water forms with lead oxide a 
deep yellow soln. of barium plumbite , which decomposes into its constituent oxides 
on evaporation. E. Aston was not able to prepare strontium plumbite or the 
plumbites of the other alkaline earths by adding a cono. boiling soln. of the hydroxide 
to a lead salt. Crystalline scales of lead oxide were deposited in every case. 
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6, Grube obtained a mixture, 2Mg0.Pb0.3l3 2 0, or magnesium plumbite , by the 
oxidation of magnesium hemiplumbide in the presence of moisture. P. Berthier 
heated mixtures of lead and zinc oxides, but no zinc plumbite was isolated. S. Glas- 
stone attempted to make mercury plumbite , and tin plumbite , but without success, 
lie considered the ordinary hydrated monoxide to be lead plumbite—vide supra . 
P. Berthier failed to make manganese plumbite , and iron plumbite ; nor was 
J. A. Hedvall able to make cobalt plumbite. J. J. Berzelius added ammonia to 
a mixed soln. of nickel and lead salts ; and excess of ammonia does not extract 
the nickel oxide from the precipitate which was thought to be niekd plumbite . 
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S 17. The Higher Oxides ol Lead 

A number of higher oxides of load have been reported—Pb 4 0 B , Pb 3 0 4 , Pb B O fl , 
Pb 5 0 7> Pb 2 0 3j PfafiOs, and Pb0 2 . For Pb 3 0 4 and Pb0 2 , vide infra, but the evidence 
of the chemical individuality of many of the other oxides is not satisfactory. 
W. Reinders and L. Hamburger 1 consider that lead monoxide and lead dioxide 
are end-members of a series of solid soln., and that the intermediate oxides with 
Pb : 0=4 : 6, 5 : 7, 2 :3, and 6 :8 are arbitrary steps in the series. 

G. J. Mulder, J. Lttwe, and J. J. Houton-Labillardifere found that many samples of com¬ 
mercial rod-lead approximated in composition to lead tetritaperUoxide, Pb 4 0 B ; and A. P. West 
considered that commercial rod-lead contains PbO, Pb 8 O t , and Pb 4 0 5 . G. Kassner went 
bo far as to make assumptions on the constitution of this product on the assumption that 
lt ** a true compound, and not imperfectly oxidized red-lead. 

G. R. A. Wright and A. P. Luff 1 found that a commercial sample of red-lead had the 
composition Pb # O t , and when heated in an atm. of carbon dioxide for 4 hrs. at 2QQ U , no 
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carbonate wob formed. It was therefore concluded that the material was a definite com¬ 
pound— lead penJita/immde-“-because had it been a mixture of Fb 8 0 € and 2PbO, some 
carbonate would have been formed. The experiment is not an adequate proof of tho 
conclusion. R. Brauner reported lead, pcnlitahcptoxide, 3Pb0.2Pb0 a .3H a 0, or Pb s O T .3H a O p 
or Pb«(0H) B 0 4 , to be formed by treating a soln. of lead nitrate with an excess of hydrogen 
dioxide, and after filtration treating the liquid with dil. potassium hydroxide. Tho 
same compound was reported by J. Milbauer ; and F. Fischer and H. Pl&tze obtained a 
similar product by tho action of oxygen at 376° and 100 atm. press, on a mixture of equal 
vol. of lead oxide and potassium hydroxide. The product is orange-yellow ; and, according 
to W. Roinders and L. Hamburger, it is not Btable above 440°. B. Brauner said that it is 
not changed by a cold soln. of potassium hydroxide, but dissolves in tho hot soln. It 
reacts with various reagents more quickly than lead sesquioxide or red-lead. 

F. Fischer and H. PlOtze heated Lead carbonate to 400°-450° in oxygen under a 100 atm. 
press. The dark brown product lias a composition corresponding with lead pent iio at oxide, 
Pb 6 0 B . Lead hydroxide, or dioxide, can be used in place of the carbonate, but not rod- 
lead. Alkali hydroxides, carbonates, or borates act as catalytic agents. At 500°, it 
forms red-lead. They regard tho Pb 5 0 B oxide as had pyroplumhatc, Pb a (Pb 3 D H ) ; but 
W. Roinders and L. Hamburger consider the product to bo a chance member of a series 
of solid soln. G. Kassnor said that lead pyroplumbato : 

Pb<Jj>I>b<°>Pb <°>Pb<£>Pb 

serves to bring lead into line with silicon in thB production of poly-acids. Tho only known 
poly-acid of tin is H K Sn B O n . While the polysilicates are decomposed when heated with 
water under press., tho poly plumb ntee are produced by tho hydrothermal treatment of the 
orthopl umb a toe. 

G. C. Winkelblech 8 found that sodium hypochlorite first precipitates from 
soln. of lead salts a reddish-yellow mixture of load chloride and lead sesquioxide, 
or lead hemitrioxide, Pb 2 0 3 , and if the warm mixture is allowed to stand for some 
time it furnishes lead dioxide. To obtain the sesquioxide free from chloride, 
lead nitrate or acetate is treated with a sufficient excess of potassium hydroxide 
to rediBsolve the precipitate, and the soln. treated with sodium chloride. The 
yellow precipitate is then washed and dried. J. F. L. Hausmann employed a similar 
method of preparation, and he found that the product is not completely dehydrated 
at 140°“150°. F. Jirsa electrolyzed a soln. of 40 grms. of potassium hydroxide 
and 4*5 grms. of lead monoxide per litre, with palladium electrodes, using an alter¬ 
nating current. Yellow lead sesquioxide was deposited, and a soln. of lead mctti- 
plumbate was formed —vide lead plumbite. F. Fischer and II. Plotze regard this 
oxide as lead melaplumbate , Pb(Pb0 3 ). 

M. HOhnel obtained the sesquioxide by the action of a soln. of lead acetate on calcium 
plumbate ; H. Bollcnboch, by the action of potassium permanganate on a soln. of sodium 
plumbite ; V. A. Jacquelain, by pouring a soln. of red-load in acetic acid into a dil. soln. 
of ammonia, washing the product with hot water and a little very dil. acetic acid, and 
drying at 100° ; and L. Marino, by the action of 3 per cent, nitric acid on a soln. of lead 
pyroselenate in sodium hydroxide. H. Dobray obtained it by 1 mating lead dioxide at 350°; 
T. CameUey and J. Walker worked at 2S0 D -2&0 [> ; and F. Fischer and H. Plotze by the 
action of oxygen at 100 atm. press., on lead monoxide at 410°-480 c, ( but not on load dioxide 
or red-lead at that temp. 

According to E. Fiemy, and 0. Seidel, when alkaline soln. of potassium plum- 
bat© and plumbite are mixed, the precipitate, after washing and drying over sul¬ 
phuric acid, has the composition of lead trihydroxide , Pb 2 0 3 .3H 2 0, or Pb(OH) 3 - 
*E. Frdmy regarded it as a hydrated form of red-lead. G. Grube, 0. Seidel, S. Glas- 
stone, and L. Bellucci and N. Parravano obtained this substance by a somewhat 
analogous process. The colour is variously described as yellowish-brown, and 
orange-yellow. E. Zintl and A. Raach tested the theory that the colour of com¬ 
pounds is due to the vibration of atoms or the oscillatory change in valency within 
the molecule of lead hemitrioxide by means of radioactive indicators. If such 
oscillations occur in a compound containing inactive quadrivalent lead and induced 
active bivalent lead, a regular distribution of the radioactive isotopes over all the 
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lead atoms is to be expected. A preparation oi lead hemitrioxide with incited 
bivalent lead yields, after treatment with nitric acid, bi- and quadri-valent lead of 
equal activity, but the experiment iB regarded as inconclusive since atomic exchange 
during the production or decomposition of the hemitrioxide is not improbable. 
If, however, lead hemitrioxide is obtained by the precipitation of a 3iV-alkaline 
soln. of inactive plumbate with a 3#-alkaline soln. of radioactively incited plumbite 
and the precipitate, after being illuminated during 3 hrs., is dissolved in 12JV-alkali 
hydroxide, a soln. is obtained from which barium hydroxide precipitates barium 
plumbate of such small activity that it can be attributed only to co-precipitated 
barium plumbite. An oscillatory exchange in the mol., Pb 2 0 3 .3H 2 0, is therefore 
considered not to occur under the influence of light. 

According to S. GLasstone, the different methods of preparation of lead sesqui- 
oxide involve the oxidation of alkali plumbite to plumbate—by chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, hydrogen dioxide, potassium persulphate, etc.—or the reduction of alkali 
plumbate to plumbite—by nascent hydrogen from zinc dust or aluminium powder, 
ot from sodium stannite or sulphite. He found the most satisfactory mode ol 
preparing the hydrated sesquioxide to be as follows : 

Sodium hydroxide eoln. (250 o.o. of 12 per cent.) sat. with lead monoxide was dil. to 
500 cm., and 500 c.c. of sat, bromine water were added. The mixture was kept over-night 
and then washed by decantation with water containing a little acetic acid to remove the 
excess of hypobrornite and alkali. A paste of tho precipitate and water was stirred into 
a soln. of 60 gnus, of sodium hydroxide in 300 c.c. of water, warmed at 50°. The liquid 
was filtered, 40 grma. of acetic acid diluted with 150 c.c. of water were slowly added to the 
cold filtrate with continual stirring, and the gelatinous, yellowish-brown precipitate obtained 
was washed by decantation and filtered by the aid of the pump. Before drying, a small 
portion of the precipitate was analyzed in order to determine the ratio of dioxide 
to monoxide. If the precipitate still contained BXceBS of monoxide, it was redissolved in 
alkali and again precipitated with acid. On drying in a desiccator, the sesquioxide darkened 
in colour and shrunk into small lumps, which gave a brown powder by gentle grinding; 
with fine grinding the colour became somewhat lighter. 


S. Glasstone’s analysis agreed with Pb 2 0 3 .3H 2 0. A. Hutchinson and W. Pollard 
regarded lead sesquioxide as plumbous melaplumbate, l J b(Pb0 3 ); or, as L. Bellucci 
and N. Parravano expressed it, the hydrated sesquioxide is plumbous mctaplumbate, 
Pb[Pb(OH) 0 ]. L. Marino considered the sesquioxide to be an oxide of quadrivalent 
lead ; and, with leas probability, it can be regarded as an oxide of bivalent lead : 


Pb<°>Pb=0 


Pb^Q 

S>b=iO 


0 < 


Pb-0 

Pb-0 


G. C. Winkelblech said that lead sesquioxide is a non-crystalline reddish-yellow 
powder which holds hygroscopic water so very tenaciously that it is removed only 
slowly by heating tho product in vacuo. 0. Seidel said that the hydrated oxide 
does not change peroeptibly in air, and at ICO 0 -!90° it becomes brown, and loses 
a mol of water. L. Bellucci and N. Parravano found it lost a mol of water at 170°, 
and the whole of the water is given off at a higher temp, and at the Bame time some 
oxygen is lost and lead monoxide formed. As indicated above, the dehydration 
of the sesquioxide iB probably attended by its decomposition into a mixture of 
monoxide and dioxide. The colour is not changed at 100°, and V. A. Jacquelain 
found that it darkened without giving off oxygen at 150°. T. Carnelley and 
J. Walker observed no loss of oxygen below 360°, but at 360°-415°, it forms red- 
lead ; and G. C. Winkelblech observed that at a red-heat it furnishes lead monoxide 
and oxygen. H. Debray said that the greenish-brown sesquioxide passes Blowly 
into red-lead at 350°, and rapidly at 440°. J. F. L. Hausmann showed that the 
oxide absorbs carbon dioxide from the air without changing colour; and 
G. C. Winkelblech showed that it is reduced to the monoxide by oxalic or formic 
acid; and that when heated with nitric, sulphuric, hydrofluosilicic, or acetic acid 
it forms a yellow liquid from which it is precipitated by alkalies; on standing a 
few minutes, however, the liquid decomposes— e.g. with hydrochloric acid into 
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free chlorine and lead chloride. 0. Seidel obtained similar results. H, Schulze 
found that sodium sulphite changes the sesquioxide lemon-yellow, and then white, 
forming a mixture of lead sulphite and sulphate. E. Muller and H. Barck said 
that at 200° the sesquioxide is decomposed by nitric oxide. 

0. Seidel found that a boiling aq. soln. of potassium hydroxide first dissolves 
some lead monoxide and afterwards some lead dioxide. S. Glasstone said that the 
Besquioxide is soluble in the alkali-lye, but not so soluble as the monoxide, while 
the dioxide is almost insoluble. The boiling soln. in alkali-lye precipitates lead 
dioxide, and alkali plumbate remains in soln. The Boln. of the sesquioxide in 
alkali-lye contains plumbite and plumbate, for, on boiling such a mixture, similar 
results are obtained. Hence, the dissolution of the sesquioxide in an alkali may 
be represented as a balanced reaction, Pb.>0 3 .3H<> 0 * 011 ,!+30H'^HPbO' 2 +Pb(OH) 0 * 
+H 2 0. Hence, [HPbO'alPbfOHJa^^JKtOH'P, where K is constant. The 
solubility of the sesquioxide in alkaline soln. of varying cone., expressed in mols 
per litre, shows that : 


Nftoa 

Plumbite 

PlumbAfce 

K x 10* 

1-20 

0 00875 

0-000412 

209 

1-26 

001212 

0-000350 

2-08 

1*79 

0-00160 

0 011500 

3-20 

2-41 

002000 

0-001200 

1 72 

2-63 

0 02160 

0-002050 

3-12 


The electrode potential of mixtures of alkali plumbite and plumbate is of the order 
030 volt, with the hydrogen electrode, at 17°; and the potential of the electrode 
Pt | Pb 2 0 3 .H 2 0, Pb0 2 | iV-NaOII, with the hydrogen electrode, is 0-302 volt at 17°. 
S. Glasstone hence computed the free energy of the reaction: 2PbO»>+H 2 ==:Pb 3 0 ; , 
+H 2 0 to be2-224 x 96540 joules; and for Pb0 2 +Pb0->Pb 2 03,0-068 x 96540 joules; 
for Pb 2 O a +PbO-»Pb 3 0 4 , 0-160x96540 joules; and for PbO a +2PbO-»Pb 3 0 4l 
0-228x96540 joules. 
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§ 18. Bed-lead, or Minium 

The preparation of red-lead, PbgO*, is described by Vitruvius in his De archi¬ 
tecture!, (7. 12, c. 15 b.o.). He called it aandaraca, and stated that it was accidentally 
discovered, for some jars of ceruse or white-lead, for use as a cosmetic, were con* 
verted into red-lead during a fire ; and it was afterwards made by roasting ceruse 
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— cerusaa si coquatur ruaescit. Dioscorides, in his Be materia medica (B. 103, 
r. a.d. 75), also said that it is made by heating white-lead in the following 
manner: 

Put a new earthen vessel, preferably an Attic one, over coals ; sprinkle it with powdered 
ceruse, stir constantly, and when it has acquired the colour of ashes, remove and cool it 
for use. If you desire to burn it, place the powdered product in a hollow platter, and 
having set this on coals, stir with an iron rod until the product has acquired the colour 
uf sandarach. Then remove it from the fire, and use the product. 

Pliny, in his Historia naturalis (34. 54 ; 35. 20, c. a.d. 77), repeated much of what 
had been said by Vitruvius and Dioscorides. He confused red-lead, or cerussa 
usla , as be called it, with many other red substances— purpurea rubica (iron oxide), 
cinnabaris (the resin of the draccena cinnabari), sil marmoreum crematum (calcined 
ochre), minium (cinnabar), and sandaraca (red orpiment, or arsenic sulphide). 
Dioscorides pointed out that minium and cinnabaris can be distinguished by heat¬ 
ing, when the former gives off a suffocating vapour from which the operator should 
be protected by covering his face with a bladder. Minium (mercuric sulphide), 
we are told, was adulterated with red-lead, and in time the adulterant alone received 
the name minium —the term minium being now applied to red-lead, and not to 
cinnabar, vermilion, or mercuric sulphide. Pliny said that about 320 b.c. a painter 
called Nicias first used red-lead as a pigment. The term miniature has now lost 
all trace of its association with red-lead used in painting. It is not known who 
found that red-lead could be prepared from litharge or from metallic lead ; as 
previously indicated, the fact is mentioned in the Latin, twelfth-century, trans¬ 
lations of G eber’s Summa perfectionis maejisterii ; in Albertus Magnus 1 Compositum 
de compositis ; and in works by subsequent writers. 

G. Agricola’a 1 minium nativurn was cinnabar. The occurrence of red-lead or minium 
in nature lias boon indicated in connection with litharge. 2 It has been reported from the 
Islo of Anglesey, Wales ,- from Grassington Moor, and Weardale, England ; Lendhills, 
Scotland; Bleialf, Kiful; Badenwoiler, Badtm; Brillon, Westphalia; Zmeinogorsk, 
Siberia ; Zimapan, Mexico ; Wythe Co. f Virginia ; Alturas Co., Idaho ; Leodville, Colorado; 
etc. 

Red-lead is formed when lead monoxide at a dull red heat is exposed for a 
considerable time to air. According to P. A. von Bonsdorff, 3 when lead-shavings 
in contact with water, and protected from dust, aie exposed to the air for some 
months, the red-lead appears on those surfaces which are directly exposed to the 
air. Drawings made on paper with metallic lead are stated by P. A. von Bonsdorff 
to have acquired a red colour owing to the oxidation of the film of lead. J. J. Nog- 
gerath, and A. Levol made confirmatory observations. According to J. Milbauer, the 
air of towns forms only a basic carbonate; but sea-air oxidizes the lead further; and 
the presence of ozone is particularly favourable to the production of red-lead; and 
according to J. B. Huffard and P. E. Haynes, compressed oxygen accelerates the 
reaction. E. J. Kohlmeyer observed some red-lead to be formed on lead which had 
been embedded in cement. C. F. Schonbein found that lead precipitated by zinc and 
washed, when exposed to the vapour from aq. ammonia and air, becomes covered 
with a film of red-lead, and lead carbonate. 0. W. Brown and A. R. Nees found that 
when spongy lead obtained by electrodeposition, ordinary lead, and atomized lead 
are oxidized in a rotating furnace at different temp, up to 500°, the finer particles 
are converted into red-lead, while the larger ones are merely coated with oxide; the 
product waB ground, the finer particles were separated by levigation, and the 
residue was roasted again. The product was again ground and levigated. The 
finer portions, reddish-brown in colour, were roasted for 3-4 hrs. at 430°-450°, 
when they yielded brilliant, amorphous red-lead. J. A.Wilkinson found that sodium 
dioxide quickly converts molten lead into red-lead. 

G. Kassner showed that when lead monoxide is exposed to the action of light 
and moist oxygen at ordinary temp., red-lead is formed. J. Milbauer found that 
vol. vn. 2 x 
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ozonized aii converts lead hydroxide or carbonate, moistened with sodium or 
potassium hydroxide, first to a honey-yellow oxide and then to red-lead. Accord¬ 
ing to J. B. A. Dumas, when finely divided massicot iB heated for 24 hrs. or morp 
either on the flat hearth of a reverberatory furnace, or in vessels with wide mouths 
projecting from the side of the furnace, and the mass frequently stirred, red-lead 
is formed provided the temp, does not rise above dull redness. Ordinary litharge 
is so dense that it oxidizes much more slowly than massicot; and massicot in turn 
oxidizes more slowly than the softer oxide obtained by heating white-lead. Thus, 
after three firings, each of 24 hrs.’ duration, the red-lead from massicot contained 
68 per cent, of 1 * 1 ) 304 , while that obtained under similar conditions from white- 
lead contained 953 per cent. H. Hocking worked with air under pressure. On a 
manufacturing scale, lead is first drossed into massicot at about 340°, and after¬ 
wards oxidized; and then heated at a higher temp.—near 500°—until a sample, 
on cooling, has the required tint. The red-lead is then withdrawn, sieved, and 
levigated. A small proportion of white-lead from the stack process, winch is 
rejected because of stains, is worked for red-lead either alone or mixed with the 
ordinary materials. 

V. A. Jacquelaiii showed that lead oxide at 450° in air is slowly converted into 
red-lead. M. Liebig said that the temp, should not exceed 350°. H. le Chatelier 
found the dissociation press, of red-lead to be 5 mm. at 455°; 60 mm. at 500 u ; 
183 mm. at 555°; and 763 mm. at 636°. The partial press, of the oxygen in air 
is about 150 mm.,so that red-lead cannot be formed in air above 550°, and oxidation 
of litharge occurs most rapidly at about 500°. When red-lead is heated, T. Carnelley 
and J. Walker found that it becomes redder, then violet and black, and on cooling 
again it resumes its scarlet-red colour ; it is stable at 530°. O. W. Brown and 
A. R. Nees found lead monoxide is converted into red-lead rapidly and completely 
when heated in air at 525°-530°. J. Milbauer said that in the presence of oxygen, 
decomposition begins at 470°, and a state of equilibrium occurs in about 3 hrs. : 
Pb 3 0 4 ^3Pb0+J0 2 ; in vacuo, the oxide is completely decomposed at 530° ; and 
in 2 hrs. at 550°. Red-lead cannot exist in oxygen at 600°; in air at 565° ; and 
in carbon dioxide at 550°. No red-lead is obtained from litharge at 450°, the 
product is always brown ; and between 450° and 550°, the product is red. The 
optimum temp, is 470°. Small amounts of impurities in the litharge have a marked 
effect on the rate of oxidation. Nitric acid and ammonia reduce the rate of oxidation 


one-third and one-seventh respectively; small amounts of sodium nitrate slightly 
accelerate the reaction ; 01 per cent, of lead nitrate produces a fine pink colour; 
and 0-1 per cent, of sodium hydroxide gives an intense red. J . Milbauer also found 
that silver facilitates the oxidation at 300°, but has no appreciable effect at higher 
temp.; zinc, and antimony act unfavourably; while bismuth was said to be inert— 
D. Herting, on the contrary, said bismuth interferes with the reaction. He said 
that red-lead made from lead carbonate is reduced at 475°, but 0. W. Brown and 
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A. R. Nees could not confirm this. 
They found that yellow litharge 
oxidized more slowly than the red 
variety, and if litharge be treated 
with water, dil. tannic acid, or a 
dil. sola, of glue, the rate of oxida¬ 
tion is much decreased. J. Milbauer 
found that an increase of 10° in 
the temp, multiplied the rate of 


Pm. 60.—Speeds of Oxidation of Lead Monoxide reaC 4ion by about 1*05. The slopes 
(aa PbO g ) at Different Temperatures. of the curves in Fig. 66, by 

0. W. Brown and A. R. Nees, 


represent the speed of the reaction, dx/dt, at the temp, named, where red-lead 


is regarded as a compound of PbO and Pb0 2> bo that the higher the pro¬ 
portion of lead dioxide, x, in the product, the greater the proportion of red- 
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lead formed. The most favourable temp, is clearly 425°. W. Reinders and 
L. Hamburger found the dissociation press., p mm., Pb 3 Q 4 ^3PbOyeiiow+£0 2 , at 
different temp, to be: 

444-8“ 484*4" 6X1-2° 637-0° 668-3° 588 1° 600'7° 607“ 

8*4 30*4 76*0 165 270 580 859 1045 


The results were represented by log 10 7-8595r~ 1 -f 11*8976 ; or log 10 p 
——7 , 08953 U “ 1 +1'751 log T+0-000216T4-2 8. The dissociation press, curve is 
smooth, and gives no evidence of solid soln. or of intermediate oxides. F. A. Heng- 
lein gave for the partial press., p, of oxygen for 2Pb 3 0 4 -^6Pb0+0 2 , log p 
— —1373281 T“ 1,8€X1 4*4 a 6222 mm. 


C. Zenghelis said that at ordinary temp, red-lead is more volatile than lead 
monoxide. The dissociation press, at 17° is 6-6xlO“ 10 atm., S. Gladstone cal¬ 
culated 3*3xlO~" 10 atm. from the data for the e.m.f. of cells with Pb 3 0 4 electrodes. 
He also gave for the dissociation press, at 0-21 atm. (the partial press, of oxygen 
in air), 570 r> -573°; W. Reinders and L. Hamburger’s value is 539°. C. Schubert, 
and W. Stahl gave 510°-640° for the temp, at which red-lead forms oxygen and 
lead oxide. A. Bouzat gave 300 mm. for the dissociation press, at 585°, and 700 mm. 
at; 632°. F. Fischer and H. Plbtze showed that at 530° under a press, of 100 atm. 
of oxygen, red-lead is not changed between 280° and 410°, and at 530°, lead monoxide 
is rapidly converted into red-lead. With the time constant, 2 hrs., the proportion 
of red-lead present at different temp, when 


litharge is heated in air is shown in Fig. 67, 
by O. W. Brown and A. R. Nees. This 
again shows that the most favourable temp, 
for the oxidation of lead monoxide is 425°. 

0. W. Brown and A. R. Nees found 
that red-lead is best obtained from lead 
dioxyhydroxido in the vicinity of 450°. 



J. Milbauer, O. W. Brown and A. R. Nees, 
L.Michel, and G. Jansen found lead carbonates 
to be suitable for the preparation of red-lead 


Fig. 67. —Proportion of Red-lead (as 
PbO B ) formed from Load Monoxide 
at Uifieront Temperatures. 


at 425°-430° because of the fine state of 


subdivision and the flocculent nature of the resulting monoxide formed before it 
is converted to red-lead. M. Alsburg prepared red-lead by heating lead oxide 
mixed with lead nitrate ; A. Levol, by heating a mixture of 4 parts of litharge 
(derived from white-lead), one of potassium chlorate, and 8 parts of potas¬ 
sium nitrate—brown lead dioxide is first produced, and by further heating to 
dull redness, red-lead is formed. The cold mass was well-boiled with distilled 


water. 0. L. P. Burton used a modification of the process. A small amount 
of red-lead is manufactured as a by-product in the preparation of sodium 
nitrite by fusing sodium nitrate with lead or litharge. J. Milbauer found 
potassium chlorate or bromate converts litharge into red-lead at 470°, but not so 
potassium iodate. 


W. Reinders and L. Hamburger found that the higher oxides of lead are con¬ 
verted into red-lead by heating them to 420°. B. Brauner found that a hot soln. 
of the Ph B 0 7 oxide in not too much potash-lye furnishes red-lead on cooling. The 
reaction was studied by W. Reinders and L. Hamburger, and J. Milbauer. The 
preparation of red-lead by heating mixtures of lead dioxide and monoxide, or 
lead dioxide alone, was studied by V. A, Jacquelain, and J. E. Mackenzie, J. Mil¬ 
bauer heated a mixture of 3 cq. lead monoxide, 2 eq. lead dioxide, with a soln. con¬ 
taining 200 grms. of potassium hydroxide per 100 c.c. of water. He/ also heated 
lead dioxide with potassium nitrate at 470°, and extracted the soluble matters with 
water. A. Levol boiled a soln. of potassium plumbite for 1-2 hrs. with lead dioxide, 
removed the excess of load dioxide with cold oxalic acid, and the oxalic acid with 
alkali-lye, The process was examined by J* Milbauer, who found that oxalic acid 
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attacks red-lead in the cold. E. Fremy boiled a soln. of lead oxide in alkali 
plumbate solo., and J. Milbauer represented the reaction: K4Pb0 4 +2K 2 Pb0 2 
+ 4 H 20 =Pb 8 04 + 8 K 0 H. G. Gnibe allowed a mixture of soln. of two mols 0 / 
potassium plumbite and one mol of potassium plumbate to stand in contact witt 
and after decantation, and suction, washed the precipitate with 
absolute alcohol, and dried it over potassium hydroxide in vacuo. S. Glasstone 
allowed lead dioxide to stand in contact with spongy lead in a 15 per cent. soln. of 
sodium hydroxide for some months ; also a mixture of lead dioxide and monoxide 
in N-NaOH. 

The production of the deepest and most prized shades of red-lead is considered 
to be a trade secret. According to J. B. A. Dumas, commercial red-lead can be 
freed from the associated yellow oxide by rapidly digesting it with a soln. of lead 
acetate; and J. Milbauer recommended two one-hour digestions with a 20 per 
cent. soln. J. J. Berzelius, and J. Dalton recommended cold, very dil. acetic acid ; 
while R. Phillips said that if the acetic acid be too cone., Borne brown lead dioxide 
is produced, and J. B. A. Dumas said that the brown dioxide always appears 
before all the monoxide has been removed. J. Milbauer said that dil. nitric acid 
is not satisfactory because of the formation of the dioxide, nor does a Boln. of lead 
nitrate, as recommended by J. Lowe, offer any advantages over one of lead acetate. 
A. Levol recommended boiling the product with very dil. potash-lye, and J. Mil- 
baucr said that this process is more rapid than is the case with lead acetate, and it 
removes at the same time lead sulphate and carbonate, but not calcium carbonate. 
A 10 per cent. soln. of sodium acetate acts slowly ; while a 10 per cent, hot soln. 
of ammonium oxalate decomposes red-lead. The adulteration of red-lead with 
brick-dust, bole, or iron oxide, was formerly more common than it is to-day. Most 
commercial red-lead is fairly pure. There are combination red-leads on the market 
which have their tints brightened by an organic dye precipitated on an inert base 
like barytes. The adulteration of red-lead has been discussed by W. F. Edwards, 
D. B. Dott, and V. Frehse. Red-lead for use in the manufacture of vermilion is 
evaluated on its purity of tone, etc,; glassmaker’s red-lead should be free from 
metallic lead, lead sulphate, antimony, iron, and copper ; while red-lead for match¬ 
making is evaluated on its peroxide content which may vary from 28 to 33 per cent. 
Red-lead for accumulator plates is preferred with less than 0*005 per cent, of iron. 
The so-called orange-lead approximates 33 per cent. Pb0 2 , rather more than is 
the case with ordinary red-lead. C. A. Klein gave for the composition of a good 
commercial red-lead : 26-5 per cent. Pb0 2 ; 0*0008, Ag; 0*006, CuO ; 0*0004, 
Sb 2 0 4 ; 0 009, Fc 2 0 3 ; 0*032, A1 2 0 3 ; and 0-075, insoluble in nitric acid. Cad¬ 
mium, arsenic, and zinc were absent. C. R. A. Wright and A. P. Luff noted 
that commercial red-lead gave off a little carbon-doxide at 360°, owing to its con¬ 
tamination with a little organic matter. The composition of red-lead has been 
discussed by M. Longchamp, J. Milbauer, J. J. Houton-Labillardihre, J. Ldwentlial, 
J. B. A. Dumas, C. L. Vlaandercn, V. A. Jacquelain, M. Liebig, W. Reinders and 
L. Hamburger, C. Marchese, E. Szterkhers, W. F. Edwards, D. Woodman, 
A. P. West, and E. E. Dunlap. Although the composition is somewhat variable, 
depending on what L. N. Vauquelain called the auroxigemtion, analyses by 
J. J. Berzelius, J. B. A. Dumas, and L. N. Vauquelin showed that in the limiting 
case, the composition is summarized by the formula Pb 8 0 4 . There has been some 
discussion as to the constitution of the oxide. J. B. A. Dumas regarded red- 
lead as un oxide scdi'n, un plombale de plorribe, dont lequel la baa renferme la m&me 
quantity d'oxyglne que Vacide , sa formule Slant 2PbO.PbO z . S. Glasstone/s 
observations on the electrochemical behaviours of the oxide agree with 
J. B. A. Dumas’ hypotheses. It is assumed that lead dioxide is first produced 
during the oxidation of litharge, and that the dioxide acts as an acid anhydride 
uniting with the remaining lead monoxide to form plumbic plumbite* Pb(Pb0 2 )2» 
a salt of hydroplumbic acid, H 2 Pb0 2 ; or, as A. Hutchinson and W. Pollard express 
It, red-lead is plumbous orthoplumbate, Pb 2 Pb0 4 , a salt of orthoplumbic acid, 
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H 4 Pb 04 . 6. Grube had a similar opinion. G. Kassner’a, A. Hutchinson and 
W. Pollard's, and L. Marino’s fonnulee are respectively : 

pb<°>pb<£>pb Pb<j>Pb<°>Pb »<S:2S 

Plumbic plurablt*, Pb(FbO a )f. Plumbous orthoplurnbate, Pb 2 Pb0 4 . Plumbous plumb ate, PtKFbOg)^ 

F. Fischer and II. Ploetze also represented red-lead as lead orthoplumbate. 
D. I. Mendeldef, and A. Geuther assumed that litharge (y.v.) is a polymerized oxide, 
say, Pbi Z 0 12 ; and E. J. Wade, accepting this, stated that when lead monoxide 
is oxidized it passes successively along the stages Pb J2 0 I3 , Pb 12 0 14l Pb 12 0 15 , and 
when the stage Pb 12 0 lfl is reached, the product is red-lead, (PbgO^. This hypo¬ 
thesis is, of course, a leap in the dark, Another view of the nature of red-lead 
assumes that it is a mixture or solid soln. of lead monoxide and dioxide as indicated 
by C. A. Klein. From the effect of temp, on the speed of the reaction, J. Milbauer 
also considered that the oxidation of litharge is rather a physical than a chemical 
change, and is to be explained by the theory of solid Boln. advanced by A. Ilorst- 
mann ; but in their study of the dissociation press., W. Reinders and L. Hamburger 
observed no signs of the formation of solid soln. or of compounds other than those 
indicated in the equation Pb 3 0 4 ^3Pb0+J0 2 , S. S. Bhatnagar, M. Prasad, and 
D. 0. Bahl obtained colloidal red-lead by using soap as protective agent. 

The physical properties Of red-lead. —Red-lead is a scarlet-red, or brownish- 
red powder; which, according to 0. W. Brown and A. R. Nees, 4 is usually made up 
of crystals mixed with a small proportion of amorphous material, but samples can 
be obtained wholly amorphous or wholly crystalline. J. Milbauer observed that 
red-lead obtained from a hot cone. soln. of potassium hydroxide is in reddish-brown 
microscopic crystals ; while L. Michel found that the oxide obtained from fused 
alkali nitrate consists of orange-yellow prisms. When red-lead is heated the colour 
darkens and becomes quite black, but the original colour is restored on cooling. 
M. Bamberger and R. Grengg found that natural red-lead lost its colour when 
cooled to —190°. P. von Muschcnbrock gave 8*94 for the sp. gr. of red-lead; 
W. Herapath, 9*096 at 15°; P. F. G. Boullay, 9*190 ; C. J. B. Karsten, 8*62. 

G. Hauser found the sp. gr. of red-lead and orange red-lead varied with the mode 
of preparation ; and O. W. Brown and A. R. Nees found the sp. gr. of 52 samples 
of red-lead varied between comparatively wide limits, from 8*32 to 9*16 ; they 
observed no relation between the crystalline form of the powder and the sp. gr. 
Amorphous samples have a sp. gr. from 8*66 to 8*90, and crystalline samples usually 
have a higher sp. gr., and &s a rule the sp. gr. increases slightly with the time of heat¬ 
ing ; and, in general, the higher the temp, at which oxidation occurs, the higher the 
sp. gr. The more nearly the composition of the powder approaches Pb 3 0 4 , the lower 
the sp. gr. The sp. gr. also depends on the physical nature of the starting material. 
0. W. Brown and co-workers found that the apparent sp, gr. or the weight of powder 
occupying 1 c.c. decreases by fine grinding and afterwards increases to a maximum. 
Thus, with finer grinding, the weight of red-lead occupying 1-484 grins, per c.c. 
fell to 1-226 grms. per c.c., and then rose to 1-932 grms. per c.c. F. B. Hofmann 
obtained a fine durable emulsion by shaking red-lead with a mixture of chloroform 
and water. W. Spring found that when the moist powder is compressed at 3000 
atm., a little of it appeared glassy as if it had fused. The action of heat on 
red-load has been previously discussed. G. Tammann noticed that mercury does 
not sink through powdered red-lead at temp, up to 300°. 

S. GlasBtone found that the Pt | (Pb 8 0 4 ,Pb0),.ZV-Na0H electrode did not 
behave revcrBibly and the values were erratic; the electrode potential of 
Pt | (Pb 3 0 4 ),Pb02),iV-Na0H was 0-325 volt on the hydrogen Beale at 17°; the 
potential of the Pb |Pb 8 0 4 ,2V'-Na0H electrode was —0-610 volt at loom temp. 
The plumbous ion concentration of red-lead in N-NaOH for complete ionization; 
Pb 3 0 4 ^2Pb“-fPb0/" r , is 2-2 xlO" 17 ; the solubility of red-lead in iV-N&OH 
is 1-1 x 10~ 17 mol per litre at 17°; and the solubility in water is probably 
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of the same order of magnitude; the solubility - product of red-lead is 
[Pb *][Tb0 4 ' / ''J==5-32x 10“" 51 . S. Glasstone found the e.m.f. of the cell 
Ft | (Pb0,Pb0 2 ),jV-Na0H,H 2 (atm.) | Pt to be P078 volts at 17°, and hence the free 
energy of the reaction Pb02+H 2 =Pb0+H 2 0 to be 2*156x96540 joules; for 
the cell Pt| (Pbg 04 > Pb 0 2 ), 2 V r -Na 0 H J H 2 (atm.) i Pt he found 1*135 volts at 17°, and 
hence the free energy of the reaction : 3Pb0 2 +2H 2 —Pb 3 0 4 +2H 2 0, is 4*540 
X 96540 joules. Consequently also for Pbg0 4 +H2=3Pb0+IL>0 the free energy is 
1*928x96540 joules. If the cell Pt | (I%0 4 ,Pb0),iV-Na0H,H 2 (atni.) | Ft were 
reversible its e.m.f. would be 0*964 volt, S. Glasstone calculated the free energy 
of the reaction 3 PbO+| 0 2 =Pb 3 04 to be 12,350 cals, or 0*536x96540 joules at 17°, 
when the total energy of the reaction is 16,750 cals. W. Schmidt found the dielectric 
constant to be 17-8 for A=75 cms. S. Meyer found the magnetic susceptibility to 
be “0*478X KM 5 , and the mol. magnetization, —0*114x10“°. 

The chemical properties of red-lead. —Red-lead is converted into lead monoxide 
by numerous reducing agents. H, Mennicke 6 showed that hydrogen, in data 
nascmdi , say from zinc and hydrochloric acid in the presence of platinum, reduces 
red-lead rapidly and quantitatively; and F. Peters found that at ordinary temp., 
electrolytic hydrogen reduces red-lead to the metal. According to C. R. A. Wright 
and A. P. Luff, reduction by hydrogen begins at 230° ; I. W. Fay and co-workers 
found that reduction can be detected after heating red-lead in hydrogen for 6 hrs. 
at 170°. P. Sabatier and L. Espil inferred that at 250° red-lead is reduced by 
hydrogen to lead hemioxide without the intermediate formation of the monoxide, and 
subsequently to the metal. W. Muller found that red-lead is reduced by hydrogen 
to the metal at 310°-315 D , For the free energy of the reaction, vide supra. 
O. Brunck found that ozone— i.e. ozonized oxygen—has veTy little action, and it 
possibly forms a little lead dioxide. C. P, van Hoek examined the hygroscopicity ; 
for the solubility of red-lead in water, and alkali hydroxide soln., vide supra. 
O. Seidel said that a boiling soln. of the alkali-lye first dissolves lead monoxide, 
and then slowly takes up the lead dioxide. P. Beck found that in the presence of 
nitric acid, hydrogen dioxide is reduced by red-lead. According to H. Moissan, 
fluorine has no action on red-lead in the cold, but when warmed, lead fluoride is 
formed. F. Fischer and K. Thiele found red-lead to be sparingly soluble in hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, forming hydrofluoplumbic acid. R. Weber showed that when heated 
in dry chlorine, red-lead is readily converted into lead chloride; A. Classen and 
B. Zahorsky found that liquid chlorine acts only in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid. C. Lowig observed that with chlorine-water, lead chloride and dioxide are 
formed, while bromine water acts in an analogous manner. A. Vogel showed that, 
with a small proportion of hydrochloric acid, lead chloride, dioxide, and water arc 
formed; but with more acid, lead chloride, chlorine, and water are produced. 
L. L. de Koninek said that with cone, hydrochloric acid, lead trichloride, not tet ra¬ 
chloride, is formed (g.v.). 

An aq. soln. of sulphur dioxide was found by A. Vogel to transform rod-lead into 
lead sulphate at ordinary temp.; with cone, sulphuric add, red-lead furnishes lead 
sulphate and oxygen ; and with dil. sulphuric acid, lead sulphate and lead dioxide. 
H. B. North and A. M. Hageman observed that with an excess of thionyl chloride, 
at 150°, lead chloride and sulphate, sulphuryl chloride, and sulphur dioxide arc 
formed. I. W. Fay and co-workers detected a reduction of red-lead after heating 
it in an atm. of ammonia for 6 hrs. above 300°. T. W. B. Welsh and H. J. Broderson 
found that anhydrous hydrazine dissolves 0*01 gnu. of red-lead per c.c.; C. Finzi 
and E. Rapuzzi, an acetic acid soln. of hydrazine forms lead acetate with the evolu¬ 
tion of nitrogen ; and E. Puxeddu, that phenyl-hydrazine has no action at ordinary 
temp., but when warmed, lead hemioxide is formed. E. Muller and H. Barck 
showed that nitric oxide does not react with red-lead at room-temp., but at 200°, 
lead nitrite is quantitatively produced; and J. Milbauer, that nitrogen peroxide 
forms lead nitrate; and A. Vogel found that with nitric acid, lead nitrate and 
dioxide are formed; with boiling acid, the red-lead gradually dissolves, and on 
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adding water a colourless soln. of lead nitrate is formed. The complete dissolution 
of red-lead in dil. nitric acid, or dil. acetic acid proceeds very quickly in the presence 
of hydrogen dioxide; R. Fresenius recommended cane sugar or oxalic acid for this 
purpose ; A. Partheil, lactic acid ; A. Reinsch; J. Milbauer, E. Pieszczek, F. P. Dun- 
nington, L. Opificius, and H. Schloasbcrg, methyl alcohol, glycerol, ammonium tar¬ 
trate, phenol, formaldehyde, phenylhydrazine, and hydroxylamine hydrochloride. 
According to C. R. A. Wright and A. P. Luff, carbon begins to reduce the oxide 
at 330°; and carbon monoxide at 200°, for in a sealed tube containing carbon 
monoxide, red-lead forms lead carbonate. I. W, Fay and co-workers detected a 
reduction of red-lead after heating it in an atm. of carbon monoxide for 6 hrs. at 
150°, and in an atm. of methane at 158°. Under similar conditions, carbon dioxide 
has no action. W. Eidmann found that red-lead is insoluble in acetone. J. Milbauer 
found that red-lead is slowly transformed by dil, acetic acid into lead acetate, 
and 11. Forestier said that 10 c.c. of acetic acid and 20 c.c. of water suffice for the 
dissolution of a gram of red-lead in 30 mins, on a water-bath. C. Marches©, and 
,T. J. Berzelius made some observations on this subject. L. Kahlenberg and 
W. J. Trautmann observed that red-lead is quickly reduced by powdered silicon 
when the temp, is raised. A. Colson said that about one-third of the red-lead 
produces lead tetracetate, FbfCgHaC^, and the remainder the normal acetate, 
Pb(C 2 H 3 0 2 )2- The soln. prepared at 40° was found by V. A. Jacquelain not 
to be decomposed by alcohol or ether ; and C. F. Schonbein noted that lead 
dioxide separated from the soln., slowly at ordinary temp., rapidly when heated. 
A. Chwala and II. Colic found that a soln. of Sodium acetate removes a little lead 
dioxide from red-lead, forming sodium plurnbate. D. Woodman said that, unlike 
lead monoxide, red-lead is insoluble in a soln. of lead acetate ; L. Kahlenberg and 
H. W. Hillyer also found that, unlike lead monoxide, red-lead is insoluble in a boiling 
soln. of potassium tartrate, and F. C. Krauskopf observed no evolution of oxygen 
during the action. A. Lcvol said that red-lead does not react with oxalic acid alone. 
Orange-lead is used for the production of paints, colours, printing inks, and enamels ; 
it resembles red-lead in composition, and usually has a high proportion of 
lead dioxide as indicated above. It differs from red-lead in colour, bulkiness, grain- 
size, and in its behaviour towards linseed oil or varnish. While a mixture of linseed 
oil or varnish and orange-lead remains soft on keeping, red-lead soon becomes stiff 
with these media, and the product cannot be thinned again. Hence, when red- 
lead is used as a paint, it is usual to mix it shortly before use. The poorer grades 
of red-lead—with their free lead monoxide—quickly stiffen linseed oil. 

L. Moser showed that titanium trichloride is oxidized by red-lead ; E. Lay 
also noted that with siliconhydrotrinitride, Si 2 HN 8 , red-lead is reduced with incan¬ 
descence partly to lead and partly to lead monoxide. A. Vogel reported that 
with a soln. of stannous chloride, a white mixture of lead chloride and stannic 
oxide is formedand C. Russo and G. Senei found ferrous sulphate is .quanti¬ 
tatively oxidized by red-lead. A. Levol observed no reaction between red-lead 
and a soln of mercurous nitrate. 
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$ 19. Lead Dioxide 

The oxide of lead, known as lead dioxide, Pb0 2 , lead peroxide^ or pure oxide of 
had, was first prepared by C. W. Scheele 1 in 1774 by the action of chlorine on red- 
lead, and it was described in his essay : Om Brunsten eller Magnesia , as a dark 
brown calx of lead containing little or no phlogiston, and therefore having a strong 
tendency to unite with it again. Soon afterwards J. Priestley also made the same 
substance by the action of nitric acid on red-lead. 

A. Breithaupt 2 described a mineral from Leadhills, Scotland, which he called 
Schwerbleierz or diplasites plumbicus —S^Aacnos-, double—because the metal is 
twice as strongly oxidized as is the case with litharge ; J. F. L. Hausmann called 
it broum lead oxide; and W. Haidinger proposed its name plattnerite—after 
C. F. Plattner. Specimens from Dumfriesshire, Scotland, and Mullan, Idaho, have 
been described or analyzed by E. Kinch, M. F. Heddle, H. A. Wheeler, J. D. and 

E. N. Hawkins, and W. S. Ycates and E. F. Ayres. 

M. E. Chevreul 3 said that when litharge is heated in a platinum crucible it yields 
lead dioxide and an alloy of platinum and lead. There is something wrong with 
this statement. While red-lead is obtained by heating lead oxide in air, lead dioxide 
cannot be so produced. F. Fischer and H. Plotze heated the lead oxide between 
400° and 450° in oxygen under 100 atm. press, and obtained a product with the 
composition Pb B O s — vide supra. The action takes place at 375° in the presence of 
alkali hydroxide, carbonate, or borate. Lead monoxide can be oxidized to the 
dioxide, as L. N. Vauquelin showed, by treatment with chlorine water, or, as 
A. J. Balard showed, by treatment with bromine water, or a soln. of hypochlorous 
acid. A. Ditte found that in the chlorine process, the product is always con¬ 
taminated with lead chloride. N. A. E. Millon said that chlorine water produces 
lead dioxide from lead chloride only when some hypochlorous acid is formed by 
the action of light on the chlorine water. L. Friderich and co-workers treated with 
chlorine a mixture of lead sulphate and magnesia suspended in hot water. 
A. Sobrero and F. Selmi passed chlorine into a soln. of sodium and lead chlorides, 
and E. W. Wescott represented the reaction PbCl 28D iiQ^Cl2g M +2H 2 0^Pb02saiid 
4IIC1, where the equilibrium constant, [H'] 4 [GT] 4 /p, is 2*4X 10~ 5 on the assumption 
that ionization is complete ; the thermal value of the reaction is cq. to 43,500 joules. 
W. Kubel also made the dioxide by the action of chlorine on basic lead acetate. 

F. Wohler, F. Muck, and A. Geuther also oxidized lead salts with chlorine; 
A. Seyewetz and P. Trawitz oxidized an alkaline soln. of lead oxide with the same 
agent; and L. E. Rivot and co-workers oxidized lead sulphide, oxide, or carbonate 
in a hot soln. of alkali-lye by means of chlorine. E. Rupp obtained a 91 per cent, 
yield by the action of bromine on a dil. acetic acid soln. of a lead salt, A. Chwala 
and II. Colie oxidized lead iodide by iodine in the presence of potassium hydroxide. 
J. Pelouze obtained finely divided lead dioxide by the action of hypochlorous acid 
on a dil. soln. of lead acetate ; and G. C. Winkelblech added sodium hypochlorite 
to a boiling soln. of lead acetate so long as any precipitate is formed; the soln. was 
then decanted, and the lead chloride, simultaneously precipitated, was extracted 
by boiling dil. nitric acid. V. Zotier used a hypobromite as the oxidizing agent. 
0. Puscber, and G. Iioka and K. K. S. Seisakujo, treated lead oxide with a clear 
soln. of bleaching powder ; C. Fahlenberg, J. Strachan, 8. Glasstone, and R. Bottler 
also oxidized a boiling soln. of lead acetate, and A. Fehrmann, a soln. of lead chloride 
at SOMiO 0 by means of bleaching powder. F. M. Lyte used the same oxidizing 
agent, C. F. Schonbein, and F. Mailfert oxidized lead acetate with ozonized air; 
or by evaporating soln. of litharge in turpentine. V. Zotier treated a soln. of an 
alkaline plumbite with hydrogen dioxide. P. Jannasch, E. Rupp and G. Schaumann 
used an alkaline soln. of hydrogen dioxide to oxidize soln. of lead salts to lead 
dioxide. A, Seyewetz and P. Trawitz oxidized lead hydroxide suspended in 
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water by aodium dioxide, or ammonium persulphate ; G. Panopolus agitated lead 
oxide with a soln. of potassium persulphate: lead salts are attacked more slowly 
than the oxide, and much lead sulphate is formed at the Bame time ; A, Overbeck 
boiled lead hydroxide with a cone. soln. of potassium ferrocyanide and hydroxide ; 
A. Guttmann used diazobenzene perbromide as the oxidizing agent; A. Reynoso 
treated lead oxide with potassium permanganate in the presence of an excess of 
potassium hydroxide. M. E. Chevrcul, and L. Michel obtained lead dioxide along 
with red plates of the monoxide by fusing litharge with potassium hydroxide; 
and W. Minor stirred some potassium nitrate in the fused mass and, after washing 
away the soluble matters with water, obtained lead dioxide of a high degree of 
purity. F. Gobel melted a mixture of lead oxide and potassium chlorate; and 
A. Lcvol, a mixture of potassium chlorate and nitrate. 

N. W. Fischer found that during the electrolysis of a soln. of a lead salt, lead 
dioxide is deposited in crystalline scales on the anode, and he added that the deposit 
occurs even in soln. containing only one part of lead in 12,000 parts of liquid. 
W. Wernicke electrolyzed an alkaline soln. of lead tartrate. The electro-deposition 
of lead as dioxide has been previously discussed, and it is a well-known process 
in analytical chemistry. The preparation of lead dioxide by the electrolytic process 
was discussed by F. Wohler, II. Bardt, W. Borchers, C. Luckow, F. Peters, S. Glas- 
stone, II. N. Warren, M. G. Mellon and H. F. Reinhard, J. H. Mellquist, 
A. Rokotnitz, A. C. Becquerel, F. R. Steigelmann, W. Beetz, Konsortium 
ftir Elektrochomische Industrie, P. Ferchland, H. Blumenberg, W. Palmaer, 
and F. Fischer and H. Plotze, The Fabrik Griesheim-Elektron recommends 
the use of a diaphragm cell for the electrolysis to avoid der Abschcidung von 
Blei an der Kathode. F. Jirsa electrolyzed a Boln. with 40 grms. of potassium 
hydroxide, and 4-5 grms. of lead monoxide per litre, using an alternating current 
with nickel or iron electrodes, and obtained dark brown, pulverulent lead dioxide 
— vide lead sesquioxide. W. Palmaer said the lead dioxide deposited from an acid 
soln. of a lead salt is free from the hydrate H 2 Pb0 3 . 

According to F. Fischer and Iv. Thiele, when by drofiu opium bic acid is exposed 
to air, lead dioxide is formed. In a modification of C. W. Scheeles process, red- 
lead is treated with chlorine-water, or chlorine is passed into water in which red- 
lead is suspended, and the liquid frequently agitated so long as any absorption of 
gas occurs. Lead dioxide 1 b precipitated, and can be readily washed free from 
chlorides by boiling water. In a modification of J. Priestley s process red-lead is 
boiled for a sufficient length of time with dil. nitric acid, when the lead monoxide 
is converted into the nitrate and can be washed away from the residual dioxide. 
J. Milbauer, and G. Grube employed this process. V. A. Jacquelain, and F. Fischer 
and K. Thiele treated red-lead with an excess of glacial acetic acid at 40°, and washed 
the resulting lead acetate away from the lead dioxide. A. C. Becquerel also ex¬ 
tracted the lead monoxide from red-lead by fusion with potassium hydroxide ; 
C. L. Berthollet found that no oxygen is lost in the process. G. Kassner obtained 
lead dioxide by digesting calcium orthoplumbate with nitric acid, or heating it 
under press, using an aq. soln. of an ammonium salt— e.g. the nitrate—which will 
dissolve calcium hydroxide. M. Hdhnel obtained the oxide by heating sodium 
metaplumbate with water or with dil. nitric acid ; and M. Lachaud and C. Lepicrre, 
by the action of molten potassium hydroxide on lead chromate. 

Lead dioxide can be purified by boiling it with a 10 per cent. soln. of sodium 
hydroxide, and then with hot dil. nitric acid. W. Reinders and L. Hamburger 
boiled the commercial dioxide for a long time with nitric acid, and obtained a 
99-100 pcT cent, product by washing and drying at a temp, not exceeding 100 . 
Analyses reported by A. Breithaupt, T. Thomson, L, N. Vauquelin, and J. J. B ( ' r ' 
zelius correspond with Pb0 2 . H. Weil 4 reported that commercial lead dioxide 
always contains some carbon dioxide which it gives off if heated at 280 °, or if 
treated on a water-bath with 65 per cent, nitric acid or phosphoric acid; but 
M. Demistedt and F. Hassler proved that the source of the carbon dioxide is organio 
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contamination, for neither the monoxide nor the dioxide can absorb carbon dioxide 
between 100° and 350°. Sometimes sulphuric acid, or chlorine is present. 
W. F. Edwards reported that some commercial samples had less than 50 per cent. 
Pb0 2 , some just over 60 per cent., and some had 95 per cent. Pb0 2 . A. Gutbier 
and H. 0. Meyer obtained colloidal lead dioxide by adding dry lead tetracetate 
(1-5 grms.) slowly, at the ordinary temp, and with rapid stirring, to a 0-3 per cent, 
soln. of gum arabic (250 c.c.) to which 0-2A r -ammonia soln. (30 c.c.) has been added. 
The sol was filtered from small quantities of brown precipitate, and dialyzed as 
rapidly as possible. The pure preparation is dark brown. A white precipitate 
of hydrated lead dioxide separates slowly on long keeping. 

,T. Heyes represented lead dioxide with a quadrivalent oxygen atom : Fb=0=0. 
A. Colson showed that in the dioxide the lead is quadrivalent, 0“Fb—0, because 
when an acetic acid soln. of lead acetate is treated with chlorine, lead chloride and 
lead tetracetate are formed. L. Marino argued that the lead is quadrivalent, and 
one or both the oxygen atoms quadrivalent. The unsymmetrical formula for the 
oxide is preferred because the lead sulphite obtained by reducing the dioxide with 
sulphur dioxide is unsymmetrical: 


Pb< ^0 so>° 

Tin symmetrical lead dioxide. Symmetrical lead dioxide. Load sulphite, 

because when boiled with dimethyl sulphate in the presence of alcohol, lead methyl 
sulphon.ate is formed whether the sulphite is produced by tlie action of sulphur 
dioxide on lead dioxide, or by double decomposition. He also assumed that lead 
dioxide can exist in both Bingle and double molecules : 


Pb ^o 


^Pb=0 


>0 


because at low temp, and high cone., selenioua acid reacts to form lead pyrosdonate, 
PboSe 2 0 7 , while in dil. soln., the single molecules react to form normal lead selenite, 
PbSeOg. 

The physical properties of lead dioxide.- Native lead dioxide usually occurs 
massive, sometimes in globular or mammillary forms, and rarely in crystals. It 
has a metallic lustre. The colour is iron-black, and when powdered chestnut- 
brown. The artificial dioxide is a reddish-brown or puce-coloured powder, F. Dole- 
zalek and K. Finckh B spid that the red-lead obtained *by oxidation processes is 
crystalline, and that obtained by hydrolysis is amorphous, but gradually becomes 
crystalline on exposure to light. According to A. C. Becquercl, red-lead may be 
produced in brown, six-sided plates or scales with a yellow lustre in reflected light; 
the crystals of plattneritc are transluscent or opaque. B. Wiiser and R. Kuhncl 
gave some photographs of the crystals of electrodeposited lead dioxide. According 
to W. S. Yeates and E. F. Ayres, the native crystals belong to the tetragonal 
system, and have the axial ratio a : c=l: 0-6764. The crystals were said to be 
isoinorphous with rutile, Ti0 2 ; cassiterite, Sn0 2 ; and polianite, Mn0 2 . L. Michel 
obtained tetragonal prisms of the dioxide mixed with red monoxide when lead 
oxide is melted with potassium hydroxide. By a somewhat similar process, using 
lead hydroxide, A. Geuther claimed to have prepared small hexagonal plates, and 
these were examined by 0. Luedecke. According to W. S. Yeates and E. F. Ayres, 
the fracture of plattnerite is Bubconchoidal and uneven; no cleavage was observed. 
L. Michel found the optical character of artificial crystals to be negative. The 
X-radiogram haB been studied by M. L. Huggins, W. P. Davey, and A. E. van Arkel. 
A. Ferrari showed that the results correspond with a tetragonal space lattice of 
th® rutile type with a=4'98A, c=3 40A, and a : c=l: 0*682. A. Sommerfeld 
discussed the electronic structure. 

The specific gravity of artificial lead dioxide, obtained by W. Herapath, is 8-902 
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at 16*5°; L. Playfair and J. P. Joule gave B-766-8-897 at 3-9° ; C. J. B. Karsten, 8*933; 
W. Wernicke, 9-045 ; P. F. G. Boullay, 9-190 ; K. Schrebcr, 9-3 fox a visible layer 
deposited by electrolysis on a platinum plate; and W. A. Palmaer, 9-360 for electro- 
deposited crystals. P. Niggli gave 8-56-8-90 for tbe sp. gr., and 27-28 for the eq. 
vol. A. Breithaupt gave 9*392-9-440 for plattnerite; E. Kinch, 8-54 ; M. F. Heddle, 

8- 80-8-96 ; W. S. Yeates anti E. F. Ayres, 8-56 ; H. A. Wheeler, 9-41; W. Palmaer, 

9- 363 at 20°/4°; and J. D. and E. N. Hawkins, 7-25. J. Konigsberger and 
W. J. Muller calculated the greatest diameter of the molecule to bo 0-74^/x from 
the optical properties of elcctxodeposited films. T. von Hagen pressed the oxide 
into a smooth, compact mass, and W. Spring found the moist powder behaved 
like red-lead under compression. W. A. Palmaer gave 5-6 for the hardness of the 
crystals ; E. Kinch gave 5 for that of plattnerite. A. Reis and L. Zimmermann 
studied the relation between the mol. vol. and the hardness. W. Palmaer gave 
0-057 for the linear coeff. of thermal expansion between 25° and 150°. A. S. Russell 
gave for tbe mean Specific heat of a sample dried in air at 160°, 0*0398 at —134° ; 
0-0570 at —38°; and 0-0648 at 24°; and for the molecular heat respectively 
9-52, 13-65, and 15*50. W. A. Palmaer gave for the sp. lit. 0 0639 between 2(i° 
and 100°, and for the mol. ht. 15-24. C. Zenghelis found signs of a very slight 
volatilization at ordinary temp. According to S. Gladstone, the dissociation pressure 
of the dioxide at 17° is 71X 10~ 12 atm.; and the oxygen dissociation press, at 0*21 
atm. is 394°. W. Reinders and L. Hamburger showed that when lead dioxide i.s 
heated, a series of solid soln. with lead monoxide are formed, and their results give 
a much greater value for dissociation press, of lead dioxide with some monoxide 
in solid soln. E. Winterhalder described demonstration experiments for the 
dissociation of lead dioxide. I. M. Tscheltzofl gave PbO BO M+O ffu ,s—PhC^mi.i 
+12-14 Cals, for the heat of formation at 17° ; F. Streintz gave 10-1 Cals, at 14 ; 
E. W. Wescott gave Pb 9O j li +O 2gft B=Pb0 2a oii(i+219()00 joules. K. Schreber 
calculated 2-2 for the index of refraction with ZMight. B. A. Dima compared the 
photoelectric effect with the lead oxides, and observed that the effect diminishes 
with increasing valency of the metal, and that the photoelectric fatigue is greatest 
with the lower oxides. B. Aulenkamp examined the photoelectric sensitivity of 
lead dioxide. 

F. Streintz and G. Neumann said that the electrical conductivity of lead dioxide 
is metallic. F. Streintz found the electrical resistance of a wire a metre long and 
1 sq. mm. sectional area to be 2-3(1 +0-000650) x 10“" 4 ohm. W. Palmaer said the 
sp. resistance of the crystals at 18° is 0*000845 ohm and 0 0 4 919 ohm at 20°, and 
the sp. electrical conductivity 10180. In the temp, range 22 Q -84°, the sp. resistance 
falls 0-06 per cent, per degree; and therefore lead dioxide is a better conductor 
than mercury or bismuth. Measurements were also made by K. Badeker, P. Perch- 
land, J. F. Weyde, and T. Sundorpf. According to A. C. Gumming, the electrode 
potential of lead dioxide in 7-45A r -sulphuric acid against a calomel electrode is 
1-479 volts, and with 4’82i^-H 2 S0 4 , 1*434 volts. Measurements were also made 
by D. A. Maclnnes and co-workers ; and J. Konigsberg and W. J. Miiller. J. Micsler 
gave -1-3 volts against sulphuric acid; -0-97 volt against zinc sulphate; and 
—0-89 volt against copper sulphate. A. von Oettingen, and 8. B. Christy gave 
0-160 volt in a normal soln. of potassium cyanide at 25°, and 0*110—0-11B volt 
with 0-ltf-KCy; -0-062 to +0 070 volt in 0-OLV-KCy; and -0-006 volt in 
0*00UV-KCy. A. C. Gumming gave for the potential of the Pb'^’/Pb" electrode 
against the hydrogen electrode at 25°, 1*82 volt with electrolytic dioxide, and 1*75 
volt with the chemically prepared dioxide. According to 8. Glasstone, 1*75 volt 
is probably too high, but is yet the best representative value for the Pb^'/Pb"- 
electrode; but the lead dioxide electrode is unstable. He computed for the 
Solubility product of lead dioxide [Pb][0H'] 4 —3*25 x IQ"” 6 ®. The e.m.f. of the cell 
Pb | (PbO,Pb0 2 ), tf-NaOH,H 2 (atm.) Pt=l-078 volts at 17°. A. Hollard found that 
the lead dioxide deposited electrolytically on a platinized platinum anode from & 
slightly acid soln. of lead nitrate has more oxygen than is required for the dioxide. 
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8. Gladstone also showed that the electromotive behaviour of electrodeposited lead 
dioxide is explained by the presence of a trace of a higher acidic oxide—possibly 
lead trioxide , Pb0 3 —in the deposit. K. Schreber studied the effect of the cone, 
of the acid on the e.m.f. of lead accumulators. L. Kahlenberg and A. S. McDaniel 
measured the potential difference between lead dioxide and Boln. of lithium chloride 
in various solvents, e.g. with water, —1-194 volts waB obtained; with acetone, 
—1*337 volts; with pyridine, —0*840 volt; and with amylamine, —0*476 volt. 
By adding water to these liquids, the effect increases slowly with pyridine and 
amylamine, and rapidly with acetone; with sulphuric acid in place of lithium 
chloride, the e.m.f. for water rises from —1*194 to —1*756 volts. J. Cayrel 
studied lead chloride as a radio-detector. S. Meyer gave for the magnetic 
susceptibility 0*302x10^ ; and for the mol. magnetism, 0*245x10“°. 

Hydrated forms of lead dioxide. —In the electrolysis of alkaline Boln. of lead salts, 
the anodic lead dioxide contains variable proportions of water, and, according to 
H. Nissenson and H. Danneel, 0 the water is driven off at about 180°. H. J. S. Sand 
also found that at 200° lead dioxide absorbs moisture very readily, but not at 230°. 
The adsorbed moisture is given off but slowly when heated in a dry atm. If the 
temp, rises above 300°, there is a risk of the decomposition of the dioxide. H. Zocher 
said that the water-free dioxide is alone stable, and that the so-called hydrates are 
really gel-forms of the colloid. Plumbic hydroxide acts as a very feeble base, but 
T. Hein and II. Meininger showed that if three of the hydroxyl groups are replaced 
by ethyl or phenyl radicles, relatively strong bases are formed. 

A number of problematic hydrates has been supposed to be acids corresponding with 
definite sails. Thus, G. Kassncr, and F. Fischer and H. Plotze speak of pyroplumbic acid , 
oi triplvmbic acu1, 31 J bO. il .2H 2 0, or H 4 Pb,O gl corresponding with the plumbato CaHgPbaOg. 
There aro also G. Kassner’s tetraplumbic acid, H a Tb 4 O n , corresponding with Ca 2 H 2 l J b 4 O n ; 
and diplunibic acid , H 4 Pb x O„ corresponding with CaH s Fb a O a . The orthoplumbatos are 
usually regarded as salts of an orthoplumbic acid , H 4 Pb0 4 . G. Grube, and K. Schreber 
supposed orthoplumbic acid to bo formed by the hydrolysis of alkali metaplumbate (vide 
inj'ra). N. Parravano and G. Calcagni’s kexahydroxyplumbic acid , H l [Pb(OH) B ] a has not 
boon isolated ; it is represented by the Balt K 2 [Pl)(OH) l ], and FblPb(OH) t '|. The so-called 
metaplumbic acid, H 5 PbO g , or I’bO(OH) x , lead dihydroperoxidc, was obtained by J. J. Ber¬ 
zelius, and W. Wernicke by the electrolysis of an alkal ine soln. of lead tartrate, g. Glas- 
stono made it by the electrolysis of dil. soln. of sodium hydroxide with anodes of lead or 
lead dioxide ; and G. Grube by the electrolysis of a soln. of lead hydroxide in 8A T - to 
12A -KOH at 60° with a platinum anode. G. Grube, and K. Schreber suggested that the 
composition is Pb0 2 .2H 3 0, or orthoplumbic acid, Pb(OH) 4 , or li 4 Pb0 4 . F. Streintz and 
G Naum an n confirmed W. Wernicke's observations, and found that the electrode potentials 
of the elements Pb | PbO x , and Pb | II x PbO a in sulphuric acid against zinc were respectively 
2-41 volts and 0-90 volt. *W. Wernicke said that the bluish-black deposit has a sp. gr. 
6'2(>7 at 15°; and lias the refractive indices 1-801 for the C-line; 1-862 for the D-line ; 
and 1-914 for the A-line. G, Grube, and 1. Bellucci and N. Parravano have described 
inetaplumbateB corresponding with the supposed metaplumbic acid. S. Gladstone showed 
that the anhydrous oxide is inotastable with respect to the hydrated form, and the com¬ 
position of the so-called metaplumbic acid is variable; he therefore inferred that the 
evidence for the existence of the supposed metaplumbic acid is indecisive. 


Colloidal lead dioxide, or colloidal plumbic acid .—N. Parravano and G. Calcagni 
found that a Q*012iV-soln. of potassium plumbate is completely hydrolyzed into 
potassium hydroxide, etc., and I. Bellucci and N. Parravano showed that cryoscopic 
measurements of the liquid indicate that the dissolved substances have a mol. wt. 
corresponding with JKOH, The plumbic acid does not pasB through a parchment 
membrane, and the soln., which appears turbid in reflected light, can be filtered, 
diluted with water, heated to boiling, and allowed to solidify without in any way 
changing the plumbic acid. The soln. can be evaporated on the water-bath to a 
syrupy consistency without coagulating, and the residual gelatinous mass, provided 
it is not dried, is soluble in water, giving the hydrosol. In this case the impurity 
which is essential for the maintenance of the plumbic acid in the condition of 
kydrosol, the so-called Solbildner , is potassium hydroxide, the proportion of which 
18 Squally diminished by continued dialysis until, after 104 hrs., the percentage 
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of K l >0 is 1-87, and that of Pb0 2 , 9813. This proportion of K 2 0 is of the same 
order as the amounts of hydrochloric acid essential for the existence of hydrosols 
of aluminium, chromium, and feme hydroxides. The coagulating actions of the 
anions (potassium salts) decrease according to the series; (1) iodide, ferrocyanide, 
tartrate, fluoride; (2) acetate, chromate, iodate, nitrate, sulphate, thiocyanate, 
chloride, bromide, dichromate, permanganate, chlorate, perchlorate, ferricyanide ; 
(3) periodate, oxalate, carbonate, arsenate; and those of the cations (chlorides) 
according to the series : (1) aluminium, ferric, calcium, strontium, barium, mag¬ 
nesium, cadmium, mercury, manganese, nickel, cobalt, copper; (2) ammonium, 
caesium, lithium, potassium, rubidium, and sodium. The anions and cations of series 
(1) produce total coagulation, and those of series (2) partial coagulation, whilst the 
anions of class (3) are without coagulating action. On increasing the vol. of the 
coagulating soln. used, it was found that the coagulating action was always in¬ 
creased, but not to the same extent for all electrolytes. G. Grube made deep 
brown colloidal soln. by the hydrolysis of sodium metaplumbate with warm water. 

According to A. Gutbier, E. Sauer, and M, Wissmiiller, when small quantities 
of ammonium chloroplumbate are added to a large vol. of water, a brown, colloidal 
soln. of lead dioxide is obtained. The reaction may be represented by the equa¬ 
tion : (NH 4 ) 2 PbCI 6 +4H 2 0=Pb(OH) 4 +4HC1-+-2NH*C1. The soln. is unstable, 
and soon becomes colourless as a consequence of the action of the hydrochloric acid, 
which is liberated, on the colloid in accordance with the equation: Pb(0H) A +4HCl 
—-FbCL 2 +Cl2+AH 2 0. This may be prevented to a large extent if ammonia is 
added to tbe water in quantity sufficient to neutralize the acid which is subsequently 
set free. If, in addition, small quantities of gum arabic are dissolved in the wat er, 
it is possible to obtain fairly stable soln. of the dioxide. The best conditions are 
attained when 20 c.c. of 0*2iV-NH 3 are added to 250 c.c. of a 0-1 per cent. soln. of 
gum arabic and one gram of the chloroplumbate added gradually to the well- 
stirred Boln. A. Gutbier and H. 0. Meyer used a similar process, using lead 
tetracetate in place of the chloroplumbate. When freed from electroly tes by dialysis, 
the soln. can be kept for a considerable time without much decomposition. On 
evaporation of the soln. to dryness, the dioxide becomes insoluble. The colloidal 
particles move to the positive pole in an electrical field. When mixed with hydro¬ 
chloric and nitric acid soln. the brown, colloidal soln. is gradually decolorized, 
the velocity of the reaction increasing with the cone, of the acid. Sodium hydroxide 
has a similar action, but the change takes place much less rapidly. Sodium chloride, 
barium chloride, and aluminium sulphate have no coagulating action, and in 
presence of these electrolytes the dioxide appears to be approximately as stable as 
in pure water. 

V, Zotier found that when dil. alkali plumbite soln. are treated with hydrogen 
dioxide, colloidal plumbic acid is formed. He also showed that hydrogen dioxide 
reacts with basic lead acetates in two stages. In the first, colloidal lead dioxide is 
formed, and in the second, the lead dioxide reacts with the hydrogen dioxide. At 
the end of the reaction, the liquid always contains some lead dioxide in soln. Basie 
lead formates and nitrates react similarly, except for the fact that dil. soln. of 
these salts only give colloidal lead dioxide. The amount of residual lead dioxide 
is controlled by four factors. It is at its maximum when the hydrogen dioxide 
and the lead oxide of the basic salt arc in equimol. proportions. It diminishes 
with increase in the basicity of the lead salt, and also with rise in temp. For 
different basic acetates it is at its maximum when the salts have undergone the same 
mol. dilution. The soln. of lead dioxide obtained is exceedingly stable, being 
unaltered by prolonged boiling. On warming, the lead dioxide is reduced by 
formaldehyde, dextrose, and sulphites, but not by alcohol. In several of its 
reactions, such as the liberation of iodine from iodides, it resembles hydrogen dioxide. 
It presents the characteristic properties of colloidal suspensions. It has a distinct 
absorption spectrum, showing a broad band from the violet to the blue or green, 
according to the cone, and thickness of the liquid* The Chemische Fabrik von 
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Hcyden made colloidal lead dioxide by oxidizing a lead salt soln. containing gum 
arabic or starch. H, Zocher prepared plumbic acid sol in amyl alcohol. He 
showed that while stannic acid is a lyophile, plumbic acid is a lyophobe. The 
colloidal soln. of plumbic acid are not very stable, they are easily precipitated, 
and do not gelatinize. 

Chemical properties of lead dioxide. —Lead dioxide is decomposed when exposed 
to light, forming red-lead and oxygen. According to J. E. Mackenzie, 7 at a moderate 
heat, it also furnishes red-lead, and if strongly heated, red-lead and oxygen are 
formed. The reported temp, of decomposition are very discordant. H. Debray 
said that lead sesquioxide is formed at 350°, and red-lead at 440°; T. Carnelley 
and J, Walker reported that it forms lead sesquioxide at about 280°; P. Sabatier 
and J. B. Senderens, V. A. Kroll, and J. Milb&uer also made some observations on 
this subject. M. Dennstedt and F. Hassler said that lead dioxide gives off oxygen 
between 290° and 320° ; and acquires a red colour at 450° ; and W. Hempel and 
C. Schubert, and W. Stahl said that lead dioxide decomposes at 290°-390° into 
lead sesquioxide and oxygen ; at 410°-450°, into red-lead and oxygen ; and at 
510°”640 a , into lead monoxide and oxygen. According to W. Reindcrs and 
L. Hamburger, there is a perceptible dissociation at 100° ; oxygen can be detected 
at 141°; and over 200°, dissociation is very marked. The electrolytic dioxide 
gives off oxygen in vacuo at 250°. 8. Glasstoue computed the dissociation press, 
to be 0*21 atm. at 394°— vide supra. F. Fischer and H. Pldtze showed that in 
an atm. of oxygen at 100 atm. press, the residue at 410*corresponded with Pb 5 0 3 ; 
and at 530°, Pb 2 0 3 . The oxygen which lead dioxide evolves at 400° was found by 
0. Brunck to contain some ozone. D. Balareff found that the heating curve of 
lead dioxide at atm. press, has two terraces, one at 360° and the other at 553°. 
The latter disappears when the press, is 180 mm. This agrees with the assumption 
that the lead dioxide first decomposes into lead monoxide, and that the latter is 
afterwards oxidized to red-lead. The temp. 360° is not a temp, at which the dioxide 
and oxygen are in equilibrium. W. Biltz studied the effect of temp, on valency in 
connection with lead dioxide. 

According to W. Miiller, 8 lead dioxide is reduced by hydrogen at 155°. 
C. R. A. Wright and A. P. Luff said that the reaction begins at 140°. I. W. Fay 
and co-workers detected signs of reduction after heating lead dioxide in an atm. of 
hydrogen for 6 hrs. at 150°. F. Glaser said that lead monoxide is formed at 194°; 
lead hemioxide, at 211°; and lead itself at 235°. P. Sabatier and L. Espil gave 
150VL90 0 for the formation of lead monoxide; l90 0 -240 o f for lead hemioxide; 
and 250°, lead. K. Frcuzel and co-workers said that reduction at 300° is rapid; 
A. de Hemptinne, that the silent electrical discharge in hydrogen causes the reduction 
of lead dioxide. S, Glasstone gave for the energy of the reaction: 3PbO^+2H 2 
=2H 2 ()-KPb 3 0 4 , 4-54x96540 joules at 17 g ; for Pb0 2 +H,==Pb0+H 2 0, 
2-156x96540 joules; and for 2Pb0 2 +H 2 ==Pb 2 0 3 +H 2 0, 2*224x96540 joules. 
H. J, S. Sand found that water vapour is absorbed by lead dioxide below 230°, and 
but incompletely expelled at 300°. The solubility of lead dioxide in water is very 
small. S. Glasstone said the solubility product in JV-NaOH at 25° is 3*25 x 1O” 60 , and 
of the same order for water. J. Milbauer found that when lead dioxide is heated 
or triturated with potassium hydroxide, some potassium orthoplumbate, and maybe 
Borne re d-lead, are formed. If a mixture of lead monoxides and dioxides in the 
molar proportions 3 : 2 be boiled with a cone. soln. of potassium hydroxide (150-200 
grms. per 100 c.c.), rod-lead is formed ; with equimolar proportions, and 300 grms. 
of potassium hydroxide per 100 c.c. of water, a green unstable product is formed. 
V. Zotier found that 0*1 grm. of lead dioxide is decomposed by 20 c.c. of sodium 
hydroxide in 15-20 dayS at ordinary temp., and in less than an hour at 100°, 
11. Zocher said that freshly prepared lead dioxide soon dissolves in an aq. soln. 
of sodium dioxide, but the aged dioxide does not dissolve for a long time. 

C. F. Schonbein 0 found that lead dioxide is redueed by ozone, ozonized turpen¬ 
tine, or by hvdmflPRTi AflnHfta 1 a H i*» fnrmpd A M rt ilfprt, thpt 
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lead oxide is converted by ozone into lead dioxide, and in the presence of alkali 
hydroxide into alkali plumbate. B. Brauner found that in alkaline soln. the 
reduction is not complete, and the composition of the product corresponds with 
Pb 6 0 7 . E. Pieszczek, and H. Schlossberg showed that in the presence of nitric 
acid, lead dioxide is smoothly and completely reduced to lead monoxide, oxygen, 
and water. T. Gigli, and E. Sohone said that the reduction occurs only in the 
presence of acids —vide rod-lead. 

H. Moissan 10 found that fluorine attacks lead dioxide at ordinary temp., forming 
lead fluoride or an oxyfluoride. B. Brauner said that hydrofluoric acid does not 
dissolve lead dioxide, but if freshly precipitated, P. Fischer and K. Thiele found 
that some dioxide is dissolved, and hydxofiuoplumbic acid is formed. M. Dennstedt 
and F. Hassler found that lead dioxide absorbs chlorine at 200°-220°, and at 260°~ 
280° the reaction is complete; similar results were obtained with bromine. At 
350°, chlorine forms normal lead chloride, and from 350°-450°, an oxychloride ; 
bromine forms oxybromides. A. Classen and B. Zahorsky found that liquid 
chlorine attacks lead dioxide only when hydrogen chloride is present. G. Bozza 
and M, Bertozzi studied the action of soln. of chlorine on peroxidized lead anodes. 
Hydrogen chloride or bromide were found by M. Dennstedt and F. Ilassler to be 
absorbed by lead dioxide as in the case of the halogens themselves, forming load 
halide, water, and free halogen; thus, A. Alessi found that in a stream of hydrogen 
chloride, lead chloride, water, and chlorine are formed. With cone, hydrochloric add, 
some lead tetrachloride is formed ( q.v .). H. Zocher found that hydrochloric acid 
is adsorbed by colloidal plumbic acid so that after a soln. of ammonium, potassium, 
or sodium chloride has been shaken up with the colloid, the reaction is alkaline. 
M. Dennstedt and F. Hassler found that, unlike chlorine and bromine, iodine ia 
not absorbed by lead dioxide; A. Chwala and H. Colie, that hydriodic acid is 
converted into iodic acid ; and C. F. Schdnbein, that potassium iodide is decomposed 
with the separation of iodine—this reaction occurs in aq. or acidic soln., but, as 
A. Chwala and H. Colle showed, lead dioxide is formed from lead iodide and iodine. 
According to A. Ditte, when hydrated lead dioxide acts on a soln. of potassium 
iodide out of contact with air, iodine is set free, and white brilliant needles of the 
oxyiodide, (PbI 2 .PbO) 2 .H 2 0, are formed. In the presence of air, the potassium 
hydroxide set free absorbs carbon dioxide from the air ; the potassium carbonate 
formed complicates the reaction, and slightly yellowish needles of the compound 
PbI 2 .PbO.K 2 CO 3 . 2 H 2 O separate out. When heated, the crystals lose water, and 
melt to a brown liquid, which forms a yellow mass on cooling; the compound is 
decomposed by dil. acids, carbon dioxide being given oil, whilst the lead dissolves, 
and a residue of les 3 soluble iodide is left. The same compound may be obtained 
more readily by passing a few bubbles of carbon dioxide into a mixture of potassium 
iodide soln. and lead dioxide, or by adding a small quantity of hydrogen potassium 
carbonate. If too much hydrocarbonate or carbon dioxide is added, the compound 
2(Pb0I 2 .Pb0).3K 2 C0 3 .2H 2 0 is formed. When a current of carbon dioxide is 
passed into a mixture of lead dioxide and potassium iodide, the latter being in excess, 
iodine is set free, and soon all the dioxide is converted into brilliant needles of 
either PbI 2 .2KI.2H 2 0, or if the unaltered potassium iodide and the potassium 
carbonate formed are present in the necessary proportions, Pbla^KI.K^COa^ILC 
Both these compounds are decomposed by water. If, on the other hand, lead 
dioxide acts on potassium iodide in presence of an excess of potassium hydro- 
carbonate, iodine is set free, and a double carbonate, 2PbC0 3 .K 2 C0 8l is obtained 
as a white, crystalline powder. All the products previously obtained were con¬ 
verted into this double carbonate by the action of an excess of hydrogen potassium 
carbonate. The product of the action of lead dioxide on potassium iodide m 
presence of potassium carbonate thus varies with the relative proportions of iodide 
and carbonate. An increase of temp, has the same effect as an increase in tb e 
proportion of carbonate present. Similar results were obtained with sodium 
iodide. A. J. Balard showed that hypochlorous acid transforms lead dioxide into 
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lead chloride with the evolution of oxygen and a little chlorine; E. Muller and 
(). Friedbcrger, that iodic acid produces a little periodic acid ; and W. It. Hodgkin- 
son and F. K. L. Lowndes, that lead dioxide is reduced to red-lead by fused potas¬ 
sium chlorate. 

The powerful oxidizing property of lead dioxide iB illustrated by its effect on sul¬ 
phur. According to L. N. Vauquelin, 11 when lead dioxide is triturated with one- 
sixth its weight of sulphur, the latter is inflamed, and lead sulphide is formed; and, 
according to D. H. Grindel, a mixture of the dioxide with half its weight of sulphur 
is inflamed when touched with a drop of sulphuric acid ; and if the mixture contains 
phosphorus, a violent explosion ensues on trituration. L. Vanino and 0. Hauser 
showed that when hydrogen sulphide is passed over moist or dry lead dioxide the 
mass became red-hot, and there is a blue flame as the dioxide burns to sulphide. 
The heat of the reaction is such that explosives like gun-cotton ot picrates are 
detonated by its means. M. V. N. Swamy and V. Simhachelan, however, found 
that hydrogen sulphide mixed with five vols of air does not attack 98*6 per cent 
h*ad dioxide cold or warm, but the mass is reddened, and adsorption products 
are formed. When an aq. oi alcoholic soln. of hydrogen sulphide is treated with 
an excess of lead dioxide, some lead sulphide is formed and the liquid is freed 
from the gas— vide lead disulphide. Ammonium sulphide is likewise decomposed 
into ammonia and sulphur, and lead sulphide is formed. In analytical work, 
S. Bogdan showed that a liquid may be freed from ammonium sulphide in a few 
minutes by digestion with lead dioxide. E. Briwoznik found that yellow ammo¬ 
nium sulphide transforms lead dioxide into lead sulphide. A. Vogel, E. J. Russell 
and N. Smith, and D. L. Hammick found that at ordinary temp, sulphur dioxide 
reacts with lead dioxide with incandescence, forming lead sulphate, and freshly 
washed and not too dry lead dioxide absorbs sulphur dioxide from gases, and if 
oxygen be present, only a little sulphur trioxide is formed by surface action. 
0. Henry, and M. Dcnnstedt and F. Hassler showed that lead dioxide retains 
sulphur dioxide as lead sulphate during the combustion of organic substances. 

A. Vogel found that sulphurous acid transforms lead dioxide into lead sulphate— 
slowly in the cold, rapidly when heated. B. Marino could detect no signs of the 
formation of a dithionate; lead sulphite is first formed and the sulphurous acid is 
oxidized to sulphuric acid, which forms lead sulphate. F. Streintz found that lead 
dioxide is soluble in a mixture of sulphurous and hydrochloric acids, forming lead 
sulphate with the evolution of 76*7-84*4 Cals. When lead dioxide is heated with 
cone, sulphuric acid, oxygen and lead sulphate arc formed. According to V. Zotier, 
the complete decomposition requires 25-30 days at ordinary temp., and 3-4 hrs. 
at 100°. F. Dolezalck and K. Finckli showed that 1*0 millimol of crystalline lead 
dioxide is dissolved by a litre of cone, sulphuric acid at 22° ; and is changed to 
lead disulphate ; contrary to K. Elbs and F. W. Rixon, they found lead dioxide to 
be slightly soluble in acid containing less than 3 mols of H 2 S0 4 per mol of water. 
0. F. Tower attempted to measure the oxidation potential of lead dioxide in 
sulphuric acid. M. Traube said that 40 per cent, sulphuric acid does not attack 
lead dioxide; but if the dioxide be wetted with that acid, and persulphuric acid 
he added, oxygen is immediately evolved and lead sulphate is formed. G. Chancel 
and E. Diacon found that hot soln. of pentathionic acid form water and lead 
tetrathionate; W. Spring, that tetrathionic acid has no action on lead dioxide, 
but hyposulphurous acid attacks the oxide; M. Liebig found that sodium thio¬ 
sulphate in the presence of acetic acid is completely decomposed in the cold; 
and, according to A. Chwala and H. Colle, some lead tetrathionate is formed, 
winch is partially decomposed to lead sulphide, sulphate, and thiosulphate. 
L. 8pelta found that sulphuryl chloride reacts with lead dioxide in the cold, forming 
lead sulphate and chloride, and oxygen; in excess, with hot soln., some chlorine 

produced; H. B. North and A. M. Hageman found that in a sealed tube, at 
^ ea< ^ thionyl chloride form lead chloride and sulphuryl chloride. 

B. Marino showed that a dil. soln. of sdeniOUS acid does not reduce lead dioxide 

Vat. vii. 2 y 
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even after a prolonged boiling; a more cone. soln. forms a mixture of lead selenite 
with a little selenate ; and with a still more cone, soln., lead selenite and lead 
pyroselonatc. 

According to A. Smits, 12 magnesium nitride reacts vigorously with lead dioxide. 
O. Michel and E. Grandmougin showed that ammonia gas reacts with heated lead 
dioxide, forming nitrogen, lead monoxide, and ammonium nitrite and nitrate; 

I. W. Fay and co-workers detected signs of reduction after lead dioxide had been 
heated in an atm. of ammonia for 6 hrs. at 198°; C. A. Lobry dc Rruyn, that 
hydroxylamine is decomposed with inflammation; E. Puxeddu, that phenyl- 
hydrazine reduces lead dioxide to the hemioxide at 17 to red-lead at 60°; and 
at higher temp., some metallic lead is formed; and E. Lay, that silicon hydro- 
trinitride, Si 2 N 3 II, forms lead and lead monoxide. According to H. A. Auden 
and G. J. Fowler, lead dioxide dissolves in hyponitrous acid, forming lead nitrate ; 
nitrons acid is oxidized ; and nitric oxide gives a basic nitrate and lead. E. Muller 
and H. Barck found that lead dioxide at room temp, absorbs nitric oxide completely,, 
forming lead nitrate ; at 200°, oxygen splits from the lead dioxide and forms 
nitrogen peroxide. B. G. Dutt and S. N. Sen found that nitric oxide acts on lead 
dioxide suspended in water, forming a mixture of lead nitrite and nitrate. The 
reaction was also examined by P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens. P. Sabatier and 

J. B. Senderens found that the reduction to a basic nitrate by nitrogen peroxide 

is complete at 315° ; while nitTOUS oxide and nitric oxide give oxygen and lead 
monoxide ; when lead dioxide is shaken with water and nitric oxide in the absence 
of air, lead nitrite is formed. E. Muller and II. Barck found that nitric oxide at 
room temp, is completely absorbed, forming lead nitrite; at 200°, a gram of lead 
dioxide absorbs 35 c.c. of nitric oxide ; and over 200°, some nitrogen peroxide 
is formed. The absorption of nitrogen peroxide and the higher oxides of nitrogen 
was discussed by F. Pregl, C. Griinacher, and M. Dennstedt and F. Hassler. Thu 
action of nitric acid on lead dioxide was examined by E. Franke, and J. F. Sacher. 
G. Grube found that a little lead dioxide is dissolved when warmed with dil. nitric 
acid; and V. Zotier found that the dioxide is perceptibly attacked when stirred 
for 8 days with nitric acid; in 15 days at ordinary temp., or in 3 hrs. at 100% 
20 c.c. of acid dissolved 0*1 grm. of dioxide. A. Chwala and H. Colie found 
O-SiV-HNOg dissolves with a prolonged boiling less dioxide than 0-2A-acid boiled 
for a short time. In time, however, all the dioxide is dissolved and oxygen is 
evolved. Probably the tetranitrate, Pb(N0 3 ) Al is the first product of the reaction. 
According to A. C. Gumming, at 25°, nitric acid dissolves the following quantities 
of lead dioxide: 

Normality of acid . . . 6-30 7-50 9-20 11 >5 

Millimol Pb per litre . . 0 140 0-415 0-802 1-54 

F. Foerster found that lead dioxide is deposited when the Boln. of lead dioxide in 
nitric acid is electrolyzed. E. Szterkhers showed that a mix ture of nitric acid 
and sodium nitrite converts lead dioxide into lead and sodium nitrateB. When 
lead dioxide and red phosphorus are triturated, the mass inflames; with yellow 
phosphorus there is an explosion. A. Wurtz found that hypophosphofous acid 
forms lead phosphate; A. Sanger, phosphorous acid forms phosphoric acid; and 
V. Zotier, 50 per cent, phosphoric acid decomposes lead dioxide in a few months. 
A. Michael is found that when lead dioxide is added to warm phosphorus trichloride, 
lead chloride, lead metaphosphate, and phosphoryl chloride are formed with 
.incandescence ; the reaction is more vigorous if phosphorus trichloride be dropped 
on to lead dioxide ; and the addition of lead dioxide to cold phosphorus trichloride 
produces a hissing noise. According to C. F. Schonbein, finely divided arsenic is 
oxidized when shaken in water with lead dioxide ; and arsenic trioxide is oxidised 
to the pentoxidc. C. Reichard said that the oxidation of arsenic trioxide does not 
occur in water or aq. ammonia, but only in cone, alkali-lye. T. E. Thorpe and 
J. W. Rodger found thiophosphoryl fluoride is completely absorbed by lead dioxide, 
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According to C. R. A. Wright and A. P. Luff, 18 carbon reduces lead dioxide 
at 260° ; and carbon monoxide at 80°—in a Bealed tube at 100° some carbon 
dioxide was formed. I. W. Fay and co-workers observed signs of reduction after 
heating lead dioxide in caTbon monoxide for 6 hrs. at 110°, or in methane at 45°. 
No action was observed with carbon dioxide. H. Weil said that a little carbon 
dioxide is retained by lead dioxide, but M. Dennstedt and F. Hassler observed 
only a trace of adsorption below 100°, and none between 100° and 350°. A. de 
Hcmptinne observed that under the influence of a silent discharge, the carbon mon- 
oxiil e behaves in a manner analogous to hydrogen. L. J. Constam and A. von Hansen 
found that potassium percarbonate is reduced. Aq. hydrocyanic acid furnished 
lead cyanide, water, and cyanogen: Pb0 2 +4HCy=PbCy 2 +2H 2 0+Cy2. S. Tanatar 
found that a mixture of eq. proportions of potassium cyanide and hydrocyanic 
acid dissolve a little lead dioxide. C. F. Schonbein observed that potassium 
ferrocyanide is oxidized by lead dioxide, and potassium ferrous ferrocyanide, 
K 2 Fc(FeCy 6 ), is coloured blue. P. Sabatier and A. Mailhe found that the vap. of 
primary alcohols easily reduce the dioxide at ISO 0 , forming lead monoxide, carbon 
dioxide, aldehyde, and acid ; above 260 a , the lead monoxide becomes active. 
II. Geisow showed that formaldehyde is oxidized to formic acid, and not carbon 

dioxide; J. F. Sacker, acetic acid reduces lead dioxide ; and A. Chwala and H. Colle, 
sodium acetate soln. dissolves lead dioxide, forming the alkali plumbate. R. Bottger 
triturated lead dioxide with an eq. weight of oxalic acid, and obtained without 
ignition, steam, carbon dioxide, and lead carbonate ; in the cold, a soln. of oxalic 
acid was found by A. Chwala and IT. Colle to yield lead oxalate slowly and com¬ 
pletely evolving oxygen gas. R. Bottger showed that lead dioxide becomes 
incandescent when triturated with one-sixth its weight of tartaric acid, gallic 
acid, glucose, or mannite, and w ith one-eighth its weight of racemic acid, tannin, 
or cane-sugar. F. C. Krauskopf found that a iV-soln. of potassium tartrate dis¬ 
solves lead dioxide without the evolution of oxygen ; and A. Vogel, that lead 
oxide is formed when the dioxide is heated with sugar, or turpentine. C. F. Schdn- 
boin noted that the colours of many organic substances are destroyed ; but tincture 
of guaiacum is coloured blue (R. Dupouy); an acetate acid soln. of diphenylamine, 
blue, by one part of the dioxide in 3,000,000 (C. G. Hinrichs); methyldiamino- 
diplienylmethane, blue (A, Trillat); and a cone, hydrochloric acid soln. of aniline 
hydrochloride, purple (W. V. Morgan). Numerous other reactions with lead 
dioxide as an oxidizing agent for organic substances have been examined. 
L. Kahlenbcrg and W. J. Trautmann found that lead dioxide behaves like red- 
lead towards powdered silicon. G. Ranter showed that silicon tetrachloride 
furnishes lead monoxide and chloride, silica, and chlorine; E. Lay, that with 
silicon hexamminotetrabromide lead is formed; and L. Moser, that titanium 
trichloride is oxidized when boiled with lead dioxide. 

0. F. Schonbein 14 noticed that when finely divided tin or lead is shaken in 
water with lead dioxide, the metal is oxidized. According to G. von Hevesy, at 
the surface of contact of lead dioxide with a soln. containing 0-001 A 7 -lead nitrate, 
and O OOlAT-nitric acid, and sat. with lead dioxido mixed with a trace of thorium-B, 
the rate of exchange was smaller than is the case of lead (q.i O, and approximated 
to the condition of thermodynamic equilibrium. H. Moissan noted that powdered 
molybdenum or tungsten mixed with lead dioxide becomes incandescent when 
heated, and oxidation occurs. F. de Carli found that lead dioxide reacts with 
barium dioxide but nob with calcium, zinc, cadmium, or magnesium oxide. 
E. Muller and M. Soller found that a soln. of chromic sulphate furnishes chromic 
acid; and W. Crum, that soln. of manganese salts when warmed with lead 
dioxide and dil. nitric acid, become purple owing to the formation of a per¬ 
manganate. This reaction is utilized in the colorimetric determination of man¬ 
ganese. 0. F. Schonbein added that in the presence of dil. nitric acid, and lead 
dioxide, manganous salts furnish manganese dioxide; and manganese dioxide, 
manganese heptoxide, Mn 2 0 7 . D. Vitali said that under these conditions 
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manganese sulphate, MnS0 4 , becomes manganic sulphate, Mn 2 (90 4 ) 3 . The 
reaction was studied by E. I. Dyrmont, and N. A. Waljasehko. L. L. de Koninck 
showed that a boiling soln, of a manganese salt in fuming hydrochloric acid 
becomes greenish-black when treated with lead dioxide, owing to the formation 
of lead tetrachloride—red-lead does not act in the same way. According 
to H. N. Morse, in the presence of nitric acid, lead dioxide and perman¬ 
ganic acid both lose oxygen: 3Pb0 2 +2HMn0 4 =H20+2Mn0 2 +3Fb0-|-30 2 . 
H. Moissan found oxygen is evolved when a mixture of carbon, and lead and 
manganese dioxides is heated. A. Levol said lead dioxide dissolves completely in 
a soln. of mercurous nitrate, forming mercuric nitrate and lead monoxide. 
A. Vogel found stannous chloride reacts with lead dioxide, forming lead chloride 
and stannic oxide. C. F. Schonbein found that ferrous salts are oxidized by 
lead dioxide, and, according to C, Russo and G. Sensi, the reaction is quantitative. 
The reaction was studied by L. Lucas, and C. Semper and C. Fahlberg, etc. When 
a mixture of lead dioxide and ferrous sulphate is heated, J. G. McIntosh obtained 
red ferric oxide—the so-called Venetian red. Lead dioxide is chiefly used in making 
Bafety matches, in the manufacture of accumulator plates, and in the dye industry. 
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§ 20. The Plumbates 

According to E. Fremy, 1 potassium metaplumbate, K 2 Pb0 3 .3H 2 0, is formed by 
fusing lead dioxide with an excess of potassium hydroxide in a silver crucible, dis¬ 
solving the product in water, and evaporating the soln., which then furnishes definite 
crystals. The same product is obtained by fusing potassium hydroxide and lead 
monoxide. The monoxide is oxidized to dioxide during the fusion, and the 
reaction then proceeds as before. S. Meunier, and O. Seidel used similar pro¬ 
cesses. I. Bellucci and N. Parravano added lead dioxide to a hot soln. of 100 grms. 
of potassium hydroxide and 20-30 grins, of water, until no more dissolved. The 
cold mass was dissolved in a small proportion of water, filtered, and the soln. seeded 
with crystals of potassium stannate or platinate. The crystals were washed rapidly 
with absolute alcohol, dried first between folds of filter-paper, and afterwards over 
potassium hydroxide in a desiccator. The yield was said to be good. G. L. Clark 
used a similar process. G. Grube prepared this plumbate by the anodic soln. of a 
lead anode in a cone. soln. of alkali hydroxide by means of a direct current of high 
current density on which is superposed an alternating current. In another method, 
a soln. of lead monoxide in alkali-lye is submitted to anodic oxidation at a platinum 
electrode. In both cases, alkali plumbates crystallize from the liquid during the 
electrolysis. F. Jirsa electrolyzed a soln. of 40 grms. of potassium hydroxide and 
4-5 grms. of lead monoxide per litre, using an alternating current, and palladium 
electrodes. There was a deposit of yellow sesquioxide and a soln. of lead plumbate 
was formed —vide lead dioxide, and alkali plumbates. For the oxidation of 
plum bite to plumbate, vide t he plumbites. 

Analyses of the products, by E. Fremy, G. Grube, and I. Bellucci and N. Parra¬ 
vano, agree with the formula K 2 Pb 03 . 3 H 2 0 . As G. L. Clark, and I. Bellucci and 
N. Parravano have shown, the water is constitutional because, when it is expelled, 
the compound decomposes. By analogy with the isomorphous stannate, and 
platinate, the formula is written K 2 Pb(OH) 6 ; and this is confirmed by the forma¬ 
tion of the sesquioxide, Pb 2 0g.3H 2 0, or rather Pb[Pb(0II)6l, when the soln. is treated 
with potassium plumbite, K 2 Pb0 2 . On the other hand, G. Grube found that when 
the sodium salt is heated, the water can be all expelled without decomposing the 
salt, and hence he inferred that the 3 mols of combined water are water of crystalliza¬ 
tion, and that the compound is therefore a salt of metaplumbic acid. A. Geuther 
claimed to have made the anhydrous salt from the product obtained by passing 
oxygen into a fused Boln. of lead monoxide in potassium hydroxide. The pale, 
yellowish-brown, dichroic plates, according to O. Liidecke, belong to the hexagonal 
system. As indicated above, G. L. Clark found the trihydrate decomposes as the 
water is expelled. 

Crystals of trihydrated potassium plumbate were described by E. Fremy as colour- 
Icbb, transparent rhombohedra; by 0. Seidel, as six-sided plates belonging to tho 
tetragonal system ; by O. Liidecke, and F. Zambonini, as colourless plates belonging 
to the trigonal system, which, according to the latter, have the axial ratios a : o 
=1:1-9518, and a=70° 10-26', and are isomorphous with the corresponding 
etannate and platinate. E. Fr6my Baid the crystals deliquesce in air, 0. Seidel that 
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they effloresce. The moist crystals were found by 0. Seidel, and F. Zambonini 
to turn quickly yellow, and slowly to acquire a brown colour owing to the separa¬ 
tion of lead dioxide. The original salt is regenerated when the changed material 
is returned to the mother-liquid. E. Fr4my said that the metaplumbate gives off 
oxygen and water when heated ; and 0. Seidel said that the expulsion of the last 
mol. of water is attended by the evolution of oxygen. G. L. Clark said that the 
salt is Btable below 100° in the presence of potassium hydroxide ; at 150°, it acquires 
a pale yellow colour; and at a higher temp., it decomposes into potassium 
hydroxide, oxygen, lead monoxide, and water. I. Bellucci and N. Parravano 
said that in an indifferent gas at 100°, the metaplumbate does not lose its weight 
during a long period of time, but if more strongly heated, the mol. is broken down, 
and watcT and oxygen are evolved, leaving a residual mixture of potassium hydroxide 
and lead monoxide. E. Fremy, 0. Seidel, and I. Bellucci and N. Parravano 
observed that water decomposes the metaplumbate with the separation of lead 
dioxide. G. L. Clark said that the salt is hydrolyzed by water in accord with the 
equation: K 2 Pb(0II) 6 +2H 2 0^2K0H+H 2 Pb(0H) f j, and that the latter breaks 
down H2pb(0H) 6 =H 4 Pb0 4 +2H 2 0. If 20 per cent, of water be present, the 
hydrolysis proceeds so far that hydrated lead dioxide is precipitated. I. Bellucci 
and N. Parravano showed that if the soln. be cooled by a freezing mixture, and 
neutralized with acetic acid, a pale yellowish-brown, floccnlent precipitate appears 
which gradually darkens, and after being filtered and dried forms chestnut-brown, 
anhydrous lead dioxide. 0. Seidel found that alcohol behaves like water. Accord¬ 
ing to E. Fremy, and 0. Seidel, the metaplumbate dissolves without decomposition 
in potash-lye of moderate cone. G. Grube said that while the normal potential 
of lead against potassium plumbite in 8-42iV-KOH at 18° is —0-613 volt (hydrogen 
electrode), the potential of lead against the alkali plumbate is —0-203 volt. A 
decrease in the cone, of the alkali displaces the potential towards the more negative 
values. From the electric conductivity and the effect on the saponification of 
acetic ether, N. Parravano and G. Calcagni inferred that only in cone. soln. is any 
undecomposed Balt present; the hydrolysis is almost complete in 0-012JV-KOH 
soln. I. Bellucci and N. Parravano came to the same conclusion fiom their measure¬ 
ments of fchef.p. of the soln. G. Grube showed that the cone, alkaline soln. contains 
ions of both ortlioplumbic acid, Pb0 4 "", and of metaplumbic acid, Pb0 3 ", or 
hexahydroxyplumbic acid, Pb(OH)jj # \ The oxidation potential in alkaline soln. 
was also measured by G. Grube. 

G. Grube showed that the cone, alkaline soln. of the metaplumbate is reduced 
to plumbite by lead; and E. Fremy said that soln. of various oxides— e,g. lead, 
zinc, or aluminium oxide—in potassium hydroxide precipitate plumbates; and 
0. Seidel found that calcium, barium, and magnesium oxides form insoluble 
plumbates when boiled with a soln. of potassium metaplumbate in alkali-lye. Lead, 
according to G. Grube, reduces the alkali plumbate to plumbite. When the Boln. 
of alkali plumbate is mixed with one of alkali plumbite, E. Fr&ny found that 
yellowish-brown hydrated lead tritatetraoxide is precipitated; and 0. Seidel, and 
I. Bellucci and N. Parravano, with not very dil. soln., obtained the trihydrated 
sesquioxide. G. Grube found the composition of the precipitate depends on the cone, 
of the mixed alkali plumbite and plumbate soln.: if less cone, tlian 4-92WKOH, 
the hydrated sesquioxide is deposited ; and if more cone, than 6-92V-KOH, red-lead 
is separated. 

H. Zocher reported the formation of trihydrated lithium metaplumbate* 
Li 2 Pb0 3 .3H 2 0, or Li 2 [Pb(OH) 6 ], in microscopic, colourless, six-sided plates, by th» 
action of a sat. soln. of lithium hydroxide on a soln. of sodium metaplumbate in 
one of sodium hydroxide. The birefringence of the crystals is small, and the salt was 
thought to be isomorphous with the sodium salt. G. Grube, E. Fr4my, 0. Seidel, 
and I. Bellucci and N, Parravano prepared trihydrated sodium metaplumbate, 
Na 2 Pb0 3 .3H 2 0, or Na 2 [Pb(0H)(j], by methods similar to those employed for the 
potassium Balt. G L. Clark mixed 150 grms. of sodium hydroxide with 50 c.c. 
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of water at 100°, and added lead dioxide bo as to form a paste, 25 c.c. of water 
were then added and more lead dioxide. The resulting product was considered 
to be hexahydrated sodium metaplumbate, Na 2 Pb0 8 .6H 2 0. H. Zocher prepared 
sodium plumbate by dissolving freshly precipitated lead dioxide in small quantities 
at a time in boiling 8N- to lOiV-NaOH. The salt is very sparingly soluble in 
this menstruum, and separates in crystals supposed to be isomorphous with 
sodium stannate. G. Grube said that the white crystals have a yellow tinge, 
and when heated under the alkali-lye, between 250° and 300°, they form the 
anhydrous salt. G. L. Clark could not make sodium metaplumbate, Na 2 Pb0 3 , by 
fusing together dry sodium hydroxide and lead dioxide. A. Chwala and H. Colie 
obtained sodium metaplumbate from a soln. of lead dioxide in an aq. soln. of sodium 
acetate. M. Hohuel added sodium dioxide to a mush of lead dioxide and water 
until the mixture became white. The product was washed with 50 per cent, alcohol, 
then with 95 per cent, alcohol, until the filtrate was nearly neutral, and finally dried 
in vacuo over sulphuric acid. The composition corresponded with tetrahydrated 
sodium metaplumbate, Ntt 2 Pb0 3 .4II 2 0. I. Bellucci and N. Parravano showed that 
the product is impure owing to hydrolysis ; and H. Zocher obtained only the 
trihydrato by this process. 

E. Fn'my, H. Zocher, and M. Hohnel observed that if the salt be exposed to the 
air for a short time it acquires a bronze colour. G. L. Clark said that the decom¬ 
position in air proceeds rapidly at 100°, and that it is more rapidly hydrolyzed than 
the potassium salt. M. Hohnel said that the hydrolysis is rapid and complete 
in boiling water. A. Bonnet showed that as with the alkali plumbitc (q.v.) lead 
hydroxide can be deposited as a mordant on cotton by BOaking the fibres in alkali 
plumbate followed by treatment with hot water. According to W. G. Mixter, the 
heats of formation are (Na 2 0,Pb0 2f aq.)=15-5 Cals. ; (Na 2 ,0,Pb0 2 )“139-7 Cals. 
H. Zocher found that in the presence of a great excess of sodium hydroxide, the soln. 
is rich in plumbate ions and is colourless, consequently it does not contain colloidal 
lead dioxide ; dil. soln. become yellow and then brown owing to the formation of 
colloidal lead dioxide ; G. Grube also obtained a colloidal soln. of lead dioxide by 
heating the alkaline soln. The colloid is flocculated by nitric acid. On standing 
a few days, H. Zocher found that the cone. soln. deposits acieular crystals of red-lead 
on the walls of the vessel. M. Hohnel said that sodium plumbate is slowly hydro¬ 
lyzed by alcohol. Cold dil. nitric, sulphuric, and acetic acids decompose the meta- 
plumbate like boiling water ; cone, sulphuric acid forms lead sulphate and oxygen ; 
and hydrochloric acid forms lead chloride and water. According to M. Hohnel, 
if sodium metaplumbate is washed with water, salfron-red sodium hydrometa- 
plumbate, NaHPb0 a .3H 2 0, is formed. I. Bellucci and N. Parravano, and II. Zocher 
doubt the accuracy of this conclusion. 

J. Milbauer reported the formation of lead orthoplumbate, K 4 Pb0 4 , or Pb(OK) 4 , 
by heating a very cone. aq. soln. of potassium hydroxide in a silver dish with 
lead dioxide; the sat. soln. of lead dioxide is allowed to stand in another dish 
for some days over sulphuric acid. The crystals which separate are pressed 
between porous tiles. The same product was obtained by triturating lead dioxide 
with a cold sat. soln. of potassium hydroxide. If red-lead is used some plum bite 
is also formed. The existence of the orthoplumbate is not definitely estab¬ 
lished. A. Geuther heated a soln. of lead monoxide in fused potassium hydroxide 
for a long time in air, and obtained black crystals of what was considered to 
bo potassium deuterotriplumbate, K 4 Pb 3 0 8 (vide silicates, 0. 40, 50), and the 
same product was said to be formed by the action of oxygen on a soln. of lead 
oxide in a very cone. aq. soln. of lead oxide in potassium hydroxide. The 
crystals were washed rapidly with cold water, dried between filter-paper over 
sulphuric acid. Hero again there is some doubt about the identification of the pro¬ 
duct. Sodium orthoplumbate could not be prepared. K. Elbs and F. Fischer 
fotmd that soln of lead sulphate in an excess of a cold 20 per cent. soln. of sodium 
hydroxide contains both the meta- and the ortho plumbate. According to 
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A. Gutmann, if cyanogen iodide be added to a soln. of 3 grma. of lead acetate in 
80 grins, of aq. sodium hydroxide, a red precipitate is formed, and after washing 
out the lead iodide, lead dioxide remains. G. Grube said that soln. of sodium 
plumbate in cone, alkali-lye contain ions of sodium orthoplumbate, Na 4 Pb0 4 , 
but the salt oannot be isolated because, on adding more sodium hydroxide the cone, 
of the sodium orthoplumbate does not increase while the solubility product of 
[Pb"][Pb0 4 ""] is exceeded and lead orthoplumbate—red-lead—is deposited. 
According to G. Kassner, when steam is passed over sodium metaplumbate, sodium 
dihydrorthoplumbate, Na 2 H 2 Pb0 4 , or sodinm orthodiplumbate, Na 4 H 2 Pb 2 0 7t is 
produced. The former gives off water, and oxygen at a temp, exceeding 300°, and 
furnishes sodium plumbite, Na 2 Pb0 2 ; in the presence of oxidizing agents, however, 
only water is given off, and sodium orthoplumbate remains. H. Zocher prepared 
trihydrated lithium plumbate, Na^bOa.SH^O, or Na 2 Pb(OH) c , isomorphous with 
the sodium salt. 

By digesting tetrahvdrated calcium metaplumbate with an excess of an 
aq. soln. of cupric acetate; washing the product with water; and then with 
dil. ammonia, M. Hohnel obtained a deep black, amorphous powder of cupric 
metaplumbate —presumably CuPb0 3 —which loses no copper when digested with 
dil. ammonia. Acetic acid dissolves the copper, and leaves the lead as dioxide. 

B, Griitzner and M. Hohnel 2 prepared silver metaplumbate, Ag 2 Pb0 3 , as a grey 
powder consisting of microscopic cubes, by digesting calcium metaplumbate with 
an aq. soln. of silver nitrate. The crude product contains silver oxide which can 
be removed by washing with aq. ammonia. 

E. Fremy 3 made the alkaline earth plumbates by heating a mixture of, say, 
calcium oxide and lead oxide, the required oxygen is absorbed from the air ; 
S. Melzer heated lead sulphate with calcium oxide and water ; and 0. Seidel, 
J. Marx, and W. Crum employed a similar process. S. Meunier added lead to a 
soln. of barium or calcium oxide in molten alkali hydroxide. No definite formula 
was assigned to the products. G. Kassner reported anhydrous calcium meta¬ 
plumbate, CaPb0 3 , or Ca0.Pb0 2 , to be formed, not by heating a mixture of equi¬ 
molar proportions of lead and calcium oxides in air, but by heating the tctrahydraterl 
orthoplumbate to 250° in the absence of the carbon dioxide of the air ; the product- 
is said to be a mixture of equimolar proportions of calcium metaplumbate and 
calcium hydroxide. The latter can be removed by washing with water free from 
carbon dioxide. The pale brown powder is said to decompose when heated, forming 
calcium orthoplumbate, lead oxide, and oxygen. Calcium metaplumbate is not 
soluble in water; but after it has stood a long time in water it is said to form 
dihydrated calcium metaplumbate, CaPb0 2 .2H 2 0, when the product is dried at a 
gentle heat, or over sulphuric acid. The brown dihydrate loses its water at 300 . 
B. Griitzner and M. Hohnel prepared barium metaplumbate, BaPbO s , by heating 
a mixture of barium dioxide and lead monoxide; by boiling lead dioxide with a 
soln. of barium hydroxide; and by the action of sodium dioxide or potassium 
hydroxide on barium orthoplumbate. A. Chwala and H. Colle made it by digesting, 
without boiling, lead dioxide or red-lead with a cone. soln. of sodium acetate; 
and then adding a soln. of lead nitrate. The product is washed, and then dried at 
120°. 0. Seidel made the same salt by boiling a soln. of potassium metaplumbate 

with barium oxide. I). Balareff found evidence of a slight thermal change when 
mixtures of barium and plumbic oxides are heated between 360° and 365°. 

B. Griitzner and M. Hohnel prepared tetrahydrated calcium metaplumbate, 
0aPb0 3 .4H 2 0, by digesting the orthoplumbate with sodium dioxide and water, 
a less pure product is obtained by substituting alkali hydroxide for the dioxide. 
G. Kassner used somewhat similar processes. According to B. Griitzner an 
M. Hohnel, the white powder consists of microscopic cubes, and it has a faint yellow 
tinge. It loses a little water when dried in vacuo ; 0*28 per cent, when heated to 
60 u -70°; I'll per cent, at 115* ; and at 120° it begins to decompose, and acquit 
a yellow colour. It then gives off water and oxygen leaving a yellowish-brown 
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residue. 0. K as suer said that in air free from carbon dioxide the tctrahydrate loses 
no water at 130°; at 180°, a little water is given off and a pale brown colour appears ; 
at 250°, about three-fourths of the water is driven off, but not all is expelled at 
300°. It becomes anhydrous if heated rapidly to 350° with air excluded—some 
free calcium oxide is then present. B. Grtitzner and M. Hohnel added that the 
tctrahydrate is not changed by hot or cold water ; a hot soln. of alkali carbonate 
leads to the separation of lead dioxide ; nitric acid, dil. sulphuric acid, and dil. 
acetic acid, when boiled with calcium metaplumbate also separate lead dioxide ; 
cone, sulphuric acid furnishes lead sulphate and oxygen ; hydrochloric acid pro- 
duces lead chloride and chlorine ; and carbon dioxide acts slowly in the cold, 
and rapidly when heated, forming lead dioxide. 

W. Crum prepared an orthoplumhate by heating a Boln. containing milk of 
lime, bleaching powder, and red-lead for 5 hrs. at 71°. G. Kassncr prepared 
anhydrous calcium orthoplumbate, from an intimate mixture of equal parts of 
calcium hydroxide and lead oxide, or of two mols of calcium carbonate and one mol 
of load oxide by calcination in air at about 850°. K. Wedemeyer used a similar 
process. G. Kassncr prepared strontium orthoplumbate, Sr 2 Pb0 4 , and barium 
orthoplumbate, Ba 2 Pb0 4 , in an analogous maimer. J. A. Hedvall and co-workers 
heated to 500° a mixture of the required proportions of barium dioxide and lead 
monoxide or red-lead. Calcium orthoplumbate is a yellowish-red powder which 
looks very like litharge ; the sp. gr. of a 97 per cent, orthoplumbate is 5 71. Oxygen 
is gradually evolved when the orthoplumbate is heated. On the other band, 
oxygen is more quickly and completely absorbed from the air by the dioxygenated 
plum bat a than by barium oxide. G. Kassncr recommended the following pro¬ 
cess for preparing oxygen, with carbon dioxide as a by-product: 

Porous calcium plumb&te is moistened with steam and subjected to the action of washed 
furnace gases, preferably, at a temp, below 100°. The carbon dioxide of the furnace gases 
is rapidly absorbed, and the material, which retains its porous condition, then consists cd a 
mixture of calcium carbonate and lead dioxide. This is transferred to a retort kept con¬ 
stantly at a rod heat, and in this oxygen is evolved, the evolution being much helped by the 
introduction of a current of steam. After the evolution of tho oxygon, the current of steam 
is continued, and the tomp. raised, when carbon dioxide is liberated, and may be collected 
for use. The calcium plumbate is then regenerated by means of a current of air. 

H. le Chatelier said the dissociation pressures, p, are about 200° lower than those 
for barium dioxide, being 

880 “ 040 " 050 " 1020 * 1000 “ 1070 ° 1100 " 1110 

V * . 47 , 112 117 350 557 670 040 1040 

With cold water, it furnishes the tetrahydrate ; and with hot water, calcium 
dihydroproterodiplumbate, CaH 2 P 2 0 6 . If the orthoplumbate be triturated in a 
mortar along with potassium hydrocarbonate, and water at 40°, the mixture begins 
to turn brown, and the temp, then rapidly rises to the b.p. of water. Cold dil. acids 
cause tho separation of lead dioxide. It is decomposed by water containing carbon 
dioxide in soln. G. Kassnor prepared tetrahydrated calcium orthoplumbate, 
CanPb0 4 .4H 2 0, by stirring the anhydrous Balt with a little warm water, free from 
carbon dioxide. In a few days the product can be dried in vacuo, or over sulphuric 
acid. The colourless transparent crystals lose much water at 100°, but all the water 
is not expelled at 145°. 

According to G. Kassncr, calcium orthoplumbate can be used for the preparation of 
0 x yg©n \ the purification of aluminium salt soln. from iron ; in tho match industry ; in the 
manufacture °f glass and glazes ; and, according to W. Kwosnik and K. Wedemeyer, as an 
oxidizing agent in the analysis of ashes. 

G. Kassncr reported a number of calcium polyplumbates. He treated calcium 
orthoplumbate with water under press., or at 150°, and obtained a yellowish-green, 
voluminous powder which was regarded as a mixture of calcium hydroxide and 
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calcium dihydroproterodiplumbate, CaH 2 Pb 2 O 0 , which he represented graphically 
as indicated below. The calcium hydroxide is removed by washing the product 
with water free from carbon dioxide, or very dil. acids, and drying at 105°. The 
yellow or olive-green powder is slowly darkened or blackened by acids at ordinary 
temp., forming lead dioxide ; boiling acetic acid quickly produces the Bame change. 
It loses half its combined water at 310°, forming Ca 2 H Ji Pb 4 0 11 , and the other half at 
380°, forming Ca 2 Pb 4 O 10 . It loses oxygen at 550°, and forms a mixture of calcium 
orthoplurabate and lead dioxide. G. Kassncr heated tetrahydrated calcium 
metaplumbate in a stream of air free from carbon dioxide at 250°; and also 
tetrahydrated calcium orthoplumbate in a stream of air free from carbon dioxide, 
or in dry oxygen, at 260°-280 o ; in nitrogon at 245°-255° ; or in an evacuated 
sealed tube at 240°-245 o . The composition of the product corresponded with 
Calcium orthodiplumbate, Ca 2 Pb 2 0 7 , or else with calcium proterodiplumbate, 
Ca 2 Pb 2 O 0 (polymerized metaplumbate). Graphically, he employed the formula;: 


HO—Pb—-O 
0< >0>Ca 

HO—Pb— O' 

CaHjPbjO, 


0-I’b<°>Ca 

I 0 0 

0 -Pb<°>Ca 
Ca 2 Pb a 0 7 


0 

O-Ph-O. 

O-Pb-O^ 

6 

CuFb a O s 


The reddish-brown powder of calcium orthodiplumbate is decomposed by water 
with the evolution of oxygen ; and the decomposition with acids—particularly 
nitric acid—is vigorous. Alcohol does not act on the compound. 

G. Kassner treated calcium dihydroproterodiplumbate with 10 per rent, nitr ic 
acid, and obtained a greyish-brown powder resembling the original substance in 
general properties, and decomposing suddenly at a definite temp, into oxygen, lead 
dioxide, etc. The composition of the compound dried at 110°, corresponds with 
calcium dihydrodeuterotriplumbate, CaH 2 Pb 3 0 B . As previously indicated, when 
calcium dihydroproterodiplumbate, CaH 2 Pb 2 O 0 , is heated from 300° to 320 J , half 
the contained water is expelled, and the mol. coalesce in pairs, forming calcium 
dihydrodeuterotetraplumbate, Ca 2 H 2 Pb 4 0 11 : 

HO—JPb<Q>Pb—O—Pb<°>Pb - OH 
6-Ca-O O-Ca-O 

Ca t H t Pb 4 0 L1 

as a yellow powder which loses all its water at 380 o -400°, forming calcium tritcro- 
tetraplumbate, Ca 2 ?b 4 O 10 . The grey powder loses practically no lime when 
treated with water free from carbon dioxide. 

According to G. Kassner, when a mixture of calcium and lead oxides in the 
proportion CaO : PbO is heated at 450°-480° in a current of air freed from carbon 
dioxide, the product is not calcium metaplumbate, CaPb0 3 , but appears to be a 
mixture of uncombined lime with a mixed Balt, calcium lead orthoplumbate, 
CaPb(Pb0 4 ). This has a red colour; hydrochloric acid acts on it with liberation 
of chlorine, whilst nitric and acetic acids cause a separation of lead dioxide ; above 
550°, it appears to decompose in accord with the equation 4 CaPb(Pb 04 )= 2 Ca 2 Pb 0 4 

+6Pb0+0 2 . 

According to 0. Seidel, 4 and C. Jones and co-workers, when a mixture of eq. 
proportions of lead and magnesium oxides is heated in a current of air at about 800 , 
magnesium metaplumbate, MgPb0 3 , 1b formed. B. Meunier obtained it by t.hcj 
action of a soln. of magnesia in molten alkali hydroxide on molten lead; and O. Seidel 
found that when an alkaline soln. of potassium plumbato is boiled with an excess 
of magnesia, the same compound is formed as a brown powder which gives oil 
oxygen at a dull red heat. E. Fremy, and 0. Seidel, mixed Boln. of potassium 
plumbate and potassium zirconate, and obtained yellow flocculent precipitates 
corresponding with Pb 4 0 7 . M. Hohnel treated finely divided tetrahydrated calcium 
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metaplumbate with a slight excess of a sat. soln. of zinc carbonate in acetic acid, foi 
some hours, and washed the product with wateT, and dil. sodium hydroxide. On 
drying between filter-paper, and over calcium chloride, the product corresponded 
with dihydrated zinc metaplumbate, ZnPb0 3 .2H 2 0. The reddish-brown powder 
consisted of microscopic cubes. Hot water does not act on the plumbate, and soda- 
lye does not dissolve it; with cone, sulphuric acid, oxygen is evolved, and with 
hydrochloric acid, chlorine ; and dil. nitric acid or acetic acid furnishes lead dioxide. 
I. Bcllucci and N. Parravano did not get a product suitable for analysis by the above 
method of preparation. E. W. Buskett said zinc plumbate is probably present in 
the so-called sublimed white lead. I. Bellucci and N. Parravano made brown 
trihydrated thallous metaplumbate, Tl 2 Pb0 3 .3H 2 0, or Tl 2 Pb(OH) fl , by mixing 
alkaline soln. of potassium metaplumbate with thallous nitrate soln., washing, and 
drying over sulphuric acid. The compound loses very little water at 100°, and 
thallium readily volatilizes when heated to a higher temp. The compound 
is hydrolyzed by water. 
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§ 81 . Lead Fluorides 

stated that lead is not dissolved by hydrofluoric acid, but the 
oxide dissolves in the acid, forming a sweet soln. J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Th&iard, 
lowever, showed that the acid, heated below its b.p., attacks the metal easily; and 
jV an <l J. J. Berzelius and H. von llelmolt obtained lead fluoride, PbF 2 , by 

ussolvmg lead hydroxide or carbonate in an excess of hydrofluoric acid, evaporating 
e soln. to dryness, and igniting the product. C. W. Scheele, and E, Fr6my 
0 taAae d a precipitate of lead fluoride, by adding hydrofluoric acid or an alkali 
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fluoride to a soln. of lead nitrate or acetate. A. Guntz obtained lead fluoride by the 
action of hydrogen fluoride on lead. H. Moissan also obtained lead fluoride by the 
action of fluorine on lead, or on several compounds of lead—oxides, iodide, nitrate, 
carbonate, etc. 0. Ruff and E. Geisel electrolyzed a sat. soln. of ammonium fluoride 
in a U-tube of lead at 0°, and found that lead fluoride is deposited in the tube. 

E. Frikny said that lead fluoride forms a white, crystalline powder. M. L. Dundon 
found that the crystals belong to the rhombic system, having an average refractive 
index of 1-83, and a hardness of 2. The sp. gr. is 8‘24 ; the mol. vol. 29-7 ; and the 
surface energy of the solid is 900 ergs at 25°. A. Reis and L. Zimmermann gave 9*2 
for the scratching hardness when that of ammonium bromide is unity. H. Schottky 
gave for the sp. ht., 0-07216 between 0° and 31° ; and 17-67 for the mol. lit.; C. San¬ 
donnini observed no transformation on the heating curve up to 300°, J. J. Berzelius 
said that lead fluoride melts easily, and C. Sandonnini added that it fuses without 
decomposition at about 824°; N. A. Puschin and A. Baskoff gave 855° for the 
m.p. ; and M. Amadori, 820°. According to H. von Wartenberg and 0. Bosse, the 
heat of vaporization of lead fluoride formed from hydrofluoric acid and water by 
fusion is 39-425 Cals.; and the vap. press., p, in atm. is log p——39425/1 ■ 571 T 
+5-510. There is no sign of doubled mol. at 1440°. It. Lorenz and W. Herz 
studied this subject. II. von Wartenberg gave 156 Cals, for the heat of forma¬ 
tion of PbF 2 ; and A. Guntz gave 2-2 Cals, for the heat of precipitation, and 105*2 
for the heat of formation when that of hydrogen fluoride is 37-5 Cals.—M. Berth clot, 
and H. Moissan found 33-9 for the latter. W. Beetz said that lead fluoride con¬ 
ducts electricity electrolytically. M. le Blanc found that the electrical conductivity 
of the pressed powder is very small, but it increases appreciably by previously 
heating the mass in a current of dry air. C. Fritsch made observations on 
this subject. F. Kohlrausch gave for the electrical conductivity of an almost sat. 
soln., at 8*99°, 0-003310 ; at 18 n , 0-004310; at 26-61°, 0-005350; and at fl\ 
0-004310J1+0*0208(0—18)+O-OOOO3(0—18) 2 }. C. Tubandt found that with 
fused lead fluoride, the current was entirely carried by the F'-ion, so that the gain 
in weight in the anode compartment was exactly eq. to the cathode deposit of a 
silver voltameter included in the circuit. S. Meyer gave —0-519x10“° for the 
magnetic susceptibility, and — 0 046 xl0~ 6 for the mol. magnetism. 

C. Sandonnini said that the properties of lead fluoride stand closer to those of 
lead monoxide than to those of the other three lead halides. E. Fremy found that 
at a red heat lead fluoride is reduced to the metal by hydrogen ; and, according 
to II. Moissan, by sodium hydride. E. Fremy said that it is not oxidized at a red 
heat by oxygen, but when heated in air or the vapour of water, it furnishes hydrogen 
fluoride, and lead oxyfluoride. It is sparingly soluble in water; at 8-99°, F. KoliJ- 
rausch found that water dissolves 598 mgrms. per litre, or 0*0 r ,488 gram-eq. per c.c.; 
at 18°, 0-0 6 524 gram-eq. per c.c.; and at 26’61 681 mgrms. per litre, or0 0 & 66 gram- 
cq. per c.c. M. L. Dundon also measured the solubility from conductivity data for 
particles of 0*3/x average diameter and found an increase of 9 per cent, above the 
ordinary value. E. Brunner observed that lead fluoride dissolves very slowly in a hot 
22V+oln. of sodinm hydroxide. C. J. Knox found that chlorine has scarcely any 
action on lead fluoride, and O.Unverdorben made a similar remark in connection with 
iodine. J. J. Berzelius said that lead fluoride is not more soluble in hydrofluoric 
acid than in water; C. H. Herty said it is sparingly soluble in that acid ; and 
F. Fischer and K. Thiele, insoluble. J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard said 
that it is more soluble in hydrochloric acid, and, according to J. J. Berzelius, lead 
fluoride is decomposed when evaporated with hydrochloric acid. H. Fonzcs-Diacon 
said it is sliglitly soluble in a cone, boiling soln. of ammonium chloride or bromide; 
C. H. Herty said that the solubility in soln. of the alkali halides increases with the 
at. wt. of the halides, and, according to E. Field, the action is similar to that observed 
with lead chloride (y.v.). 0. Unverdorben showed that when lead fluoride and 

Sulphur arc heated in a glass retort, lead sulphide, sulphur dioxide, and silicon 
fluoride are formed; but L. Pfaundler observed no action below 140°. J. L. G^y 
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Lussac and L. J. ThSnard, and P. Louyet found that cone, sulphuric acid in the 
cold decomposes lead fluoride, forming hydrogen fluoride, and lead sulphate. 
A. Ditte studied the equilibrium conditions between potassium fluoride and lead 
sulphate (q-V.). A. Guntz showed that sulphur monochloride converts heated lead 
fluoride into chloride. J. L. Gay Lussac and L. J. Thenard found that lead fluoride 
is sparingly soluble in nitric acid ; and J. J. Berzelius found that the aq. soln. of 
lead fluoride forms an oxyfluoride when treated with ammonia. 0. Unverdorben 
found that phosphorus has scarcely any action on lead fluoride, and L. Pfaundler 
showed that red phosphorus acts on lead fluoride only in contact with silica. 
A. Guntz found that phosphorus pentachloride, and phosphoryl chloride convert 
lead fluoride into the chloride ; and T. E. Thorpe and J. W. Rodger, that with 
phosphorus pentasulphide, thiophosphoryl fluoride is formed, li. Fremy observed 
that carbon has no action on lead fluoride, and likewise also carbon monoxide, 
ami carbon dioxide. F. Fischer and K. Thiele found that a soln. of ammonium 
formate dissolves a small proportion of lead fluoride ; and H. Man dal, that lead 
fluoride is insoluble in aniline. A. Guntz found that carbon tetrachloride converts 
heated lead fluoride into the chloride. L. Kahlenberg and W. J. Trautmann studied 
the reduction of lead fluoride when heated with powdered silicon. E. Berger found 
that with silicon, lead and silicon fluoride are formed— calcium silicide acts more 
vigorously than silicon, forming calcium and silicon fluorides ; with a mixture of 
aluminium, and boric oxide, aluminium and boron fluorides are formed; with 
magnesium, only magnesium fluoride is produced. G. Sandomrini found that the 
f.p. curve of mixtures of lead oxide and lead fluoride shows no signs of a compound ; 
there is a simple eutectic at 491° with 54 molar per cent, of lead oxide (Fig. 68). 
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J. J. Berzelius claimed to have made lead oxyfluoride by decomposing lead fluoride 
with aq. ammonia; by fusing alkali fluoride with lead oxide and washing away 
soluble matters with water ; E. Fremy, by the action of steam on lead fluoride ; 
and H. Moissan, by the action of fluorine on lead monoxide or dioxide. D, Strom- 
helm said that when lead hydroxide is shaken with a soln. of ammonium or potassium 
fluoride, no oxyfluoride is formed, and no lead hydroxide goes iuto soln. The 
existence of the so-called lead oxyfluoride has not been definitely established. 
1 • L Berzelius 7 product was said to have a sweet, yet astringent, taste; and to be 
resolved into soluble acid salt and insoluble basic salt when boiled with water. 

The soln. of lead fluoride and hydrofluoric acid is said to contain hydrojluo- 
plumbous wid, H 2 PbF 4 , but the acid has not been isolated ; nor has an ammonium 
fluoplumbite been prepared. N, A. Puschin and A. Baskoff measured the f.p. of 
mixtures of lead and sodium fluorides, Fig. 69, but observed no signs of the 
formation of sodium fluoplumbite; there is a simple eutectic at 540° and 67-5 per 
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cent. PbF 2 . No potassium fluoplumbite has been definitely isolated. C. II. Herty 
noticed that lead dissolves in a hot soln. of potassium fluoride, but the amount is 
smaller than in the corresponding case with the chloride, bromide, or iodide. 
C. Fritsch, and M. le Blanc noted the marked increase in the electrical conductivity 
of slabs made from mixtures of lead and potassium fluorides than from lead fluoride 
alone. M. le Blanc obtained similar results with mixtures of lead and barium 
fluorides, but no barium fluoplumbite has been made. 

B. Brauner claimed to have made a soln. of lead tetrafluoride, PbF 4 , by pro¬ 
jecting powdered potassium fluoplumbate on to the surface of cold, cone, sulphuric 
acid. Hydrogen fluoride escapes, and a pale yellow soln. is obtained. The yellow 
liquid soon becomes turbid, and in about half an hour, a thick, lemon-yellow, 
gelatinous emulsion is produced, which ho stated (without proof) to contain a 
colloidal form of lead tetrafluoride. At lOQVL 10”, Borne hydrogen fluoride 
escapes, and a heavy lemon-yellow powder is deposited which he regarded (without 
proof) as a third modification of lead tetrafluoride. The lead tetrafluoride was not 
isolated because no method of separating the sulphuric acid is known without at the 
same time decomposing the salt. When the sulphuric acid soln. of the tetrafluoride 
is heated on a water-bath, it furnishes a yellow crust of lead dioxide and hydrogen 
fluoride is evolved: PbF 4 +2H 2 0=Pb0 2 +4HF. The soln. of lead tetrafluoride 
liberates iodine from potassium iodide, etc. 0. Ruff and G. W mt erf eld could not pre¬ 
pare lead tetrafluoride by the action of sulphuric acid on potassium fluoplumbate by 
B. Brauner’s process ; nor could it be prepared by heating triammonium hydroct o- 
fluoplumbate in vacuo ; nor by passing dry hydrogen fluoride over lead tetracctate, 
and digesting the product in chloroform or carbon tetrachloride. W. L. Argo ami 
co-workers, and F. C. Mathers obtained lead tetrafluoride by heating lead dioxide 
with potassium hydrofluoride: 

A mixture of 219 grms. of potassium hydrofluoride (containing 2 per cent, of water) 
and 164 grins, of lead dioxide (containing 93 5 per cent. PbOJ was fused at from 250 n ~!Kl0'’ 
in a copper vessel. The heating was continued until the black colour disappeared and the 
mass became grey, and semi-solid. The product contained 37’B per cent, of PbF 4 . Thu 
substance woe purified by levelling the finoly ground material in warm hydrofluoric acid, 
and allowing the soln. to crystallize. 

It is assumed that a soln. of lead tetrafluoride in hydrofluoric acid contains 
hydrofluoplumbic acid, H 2 PbF 6 . According to A. Hutchinson and W. Pollard, a 
37 per cent. soln. of hydrofluoric acid dissolves lead tctracetato readily, and gives 
a colourless soln., which, in all probability, contains either PbF 4 or H 2 PbF tt . If 
excess of acid is present, the soln. is stable at the ordinary temp., but, like the liquid 
obtained when hydrochloric acid is used, it is entirely broken up on evaporation 
even in vacuo ; the decomposition in tliis case, however, takes a somewhat different 
course, and results in the quantitative deposition of lead dioxide in accordance with 
the equation PbF 4 +2H 2 0—Pb0 2 +4HF- F. C. Mathers showed that while lead 
dioxide and red-lead are not acted upon by 50 per cent, hydrofluoric acid, the DO 
per cent, acid readily acts on these oxides, forming soln. of lead tetrafluoride. The 
soln. is rapidly hydrolyzed by water depositing a black precipitate of hydrated lead 
dioxide—the presence of a little ammonium or potassium fluoride, as noted by 
A. Hutchinson and W. Pollard, hinders the hydrolysis. F. Fischer and K. Thiele 
also made soln. of lead tetrafluoride by the action of hydrofluoric acid on freshly 
prepared lead dioxide. G. L. Clark made sodium hexafluoplumbate, Na 2 PbF 6 , by 
dissolving sodium plumbate in 50 per cent, hydrofluoric acid. The short, thick, 
tabular crystals are hydrolyzed at 25 a by water and the percentage solubility of the 
Balt when sodium fluoride and hydrofluoric acid are present was found to be: 


HF . 

. 38-61 

40-0 

24.5 

7-9 

37-23 per cent. 

NaF 

0-368 

trace 

0-4 

2-33 

2-33 

Solubility . 

0-358 

10-47 

Hydrolysis 

5-0 


B. Brauner supposed the soln. of lead tetracetate in cone, hydrofluoric acid to 
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contain hydroctofliMplurribic acid, H 4 PbF 8 ; and F. Fischer and K. Thiele removed 
most of the liberated acetic acid by keeping the soln. over Boda-lime in a paraffined 
desiccator. B. Brauner said that the soln. is very unstable at ordinary temp, 
depositing lead dioxide, and the salts of the acid are easily decomposed. The acid 
was found by F. Fischer and K. Thiele to dissolve lead carbonate. The stabilizing 
effect of ammonium fluoride on soln. of hydrofluoplumbic acid was noted by 

A. Hutchinson and W. Pollard, and F. C. Mathers, and attributed to the formation 
of ammonium fluoplumbate. 0. Ruff prepared ammonium hydroctofhioplumbate, 
(NHJgHPbFg, by dissolving lead tetracetate in cone, hydrofluoric acid and adding 
ammonium hydrogen fluoride, filtering, and evaporating. The Balt may be heated 
at 190° under atm. press, or even under 10 mm. press, without change, but in a 
good vacuum decomposition takes place at 100°, nitrogen being evolved. 

B. Brauner reported potassium hydroctofluoplumbate, K a HPbF 8 , to be formed by 
treating freshly precipitated lead heptoxide with a mixture of potassium hydro¬ 
fluoride and hydrofluoric acid ; by evaporating a soln. of a mol of lead tetracetate 
and 3 mols of potassium bydrofiuorido in cone, hydrofluoric acid; and by the 
action of an excess of cone, hydrofluoric acid on a fused mixture of potassium 
hydroxide and lead dioxide. F. C. Mathers, and G. L. Clark employed modifica¬ 
tions of the process last described ; and 0. Ruff used the lead tetracetate process. 
The monoclinic crystals were reported by B. Brauner to have the axial ratios 
a : l: c=0-62228 :1: 0-48177, and /3=S6° 43'; and to be isomorphous with the 
corresponding fluostannate, K 3 HSnF 8 . The crystals are stable in dry air, and they 
can he preserved in paraffined vessels without discoloration, but in glass vessels 
they become superficially black. They are not changed in weight by heating for 
4 hrs. at 100°-110°; at 230°, they lose hydrogen fluoride, and at 250°, some fluorine. 
0. Ruff said that very little decomposition occurs below 250° at which temp, 
potassium heptafluoplumbate, K 3 PbF 7l is formed. When heated in a platinum 
tube in the blast gas flame the decomposition is represented 2K 3 PbF 7 =K 2 PbF fl 
+PbF 4 +4KF. F. C. Mathers said that a Bmall amount of fluorine is given off at 
300°. The salt becomes brown in moist air, and is completely decomposed by a 
little water. G. L. Clark said that moisture decomposes the salt into H 2 Pb0 3 , 
KHF 2l and hydrogen fluoride. The hydrolysis was studied by F. C. Mathers, and 
G. L. Clark. The latter found that in the presence of hydrofluoric acid and sodium 
fluoride at 26°, the solubility was : 

HF . . . 29 1 30 0 17 0 20 0 20*0 per cent. 

NaF . . 1 71 0 1-71 0 25 0 

Solubility . . 11-23 12 21 Hydrolysis 1*7 ,, 

With Bulphuric acid, a yellow soln. of lead tetrafluoride is formed; and when 
triturated in an agate mortar, it becomes brown owing to a reaction with the silica 
of the agate: 4K a HPbF a +Si0 z =4PbF 4 +12EJ , +SiF 4 +H 2 0. According to 
0. Ruff, both the hepta- and the octofluoplumbates at 400° react with sulphur, 
forming what is probably sulphur fluoride; iodine produces an iodine fluoride; 
silicon is not inflamed; liquid silicon tetrafluoride acts only superficially; and 
with antimony pentafluoride, below 150°, fluorine appears to be evolved. 

B. Brauner reported that when a mixture of potassium hydroxide and lead dioxide 
(3:1) is fused in a silver crucible, and the cold mass treated with hydrofluoric acid, oxygen 
J 3 given off, and an insoluble crystalline moss—probably potassium ox yflu ope rp lumbal &— is 
formed. 

A. Skrabal and J. Gruber reported rnbidium hexafluoplumbate, Rb 2 PbF 0> to be 
formed by mixing a gram of lead tetracetate and 1*5 gnus, of rubidium carbonate 
with cold hydrofluoric acid, and after some days, separating the crystals by suction, 
Washing with cold acetic acid, and drying between bibulous paper. The Bix-sided 
plates belong to the rhombohedral system, and have the axial ratio a : c=0‘7884. 
The' crystals of the corresponding caesium hexafluoplumbate, Cs 2 FbF e , have the 
^dal ratio a : e«=0-7886. The crystals are decomposed by moist air, 
vol. vn. 2 z 
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S 22. Lead Chlorides 

H. G. Denham 1 prepared lead monochloride, or lead subchloride, PbCl, by 
passing the vap. of ethyl chloride slowly over lead kemioxide, at 311°. C. TubaiH t 
and S. Eggert observed no sign of its formation during the electrolysis of fused hud 
chloride. The grey colour of the subchloride is not due to the presence of carbon, 
because in vacuo, at 400°, it becomes nearly white: 2PbCl=Pb+PbCl 2 , for the dark 
colour of the lead is masked by the whiteness of the chloride. The subchloride is 
fairly stable in air, and is rather more soluble in water than the corresponding sub- 
bromide and sub-iodide; a litre of water dissolves 2-2 milli-eq. of PbCl per litre. Tb ft 
sub-chloride is readily decomposed by acids, forming the metal and lead chlorkb ; 
it rapidly decolorizes bromine water and permanganate soln. A sat. aq. soln. 
prepared in vacuo gives a faint precipitate with silver nitrate and with hydrogen 
sulphide. 

About the beginning of our era, Dioscorides, in his De materia medica , slllt J 
that a white substance is obtained by heating At ddpyvpos with common salt and 
water. This must have been impure lead chloride. Normal load chloride, PbW^. 
has been known from the Middle Ages, the crystals being called magisterium pl/urnbh 
and the translucent horny mass obtained when the salt has been fused, plumbunt 
corneum, or horn lead. Thus, J, R. Glauber,, in his Explicatio miraeuli mum* 
(Amstelodami, 1656), described how hydrochloric acid precipitated plumbum 
corneum from a soln. of lead in nitric acid. T. Monticelli and N. Covelli 2 f° uU 
plombo muriato corneo accompanied by sodium chloride, and copper sulphate an 
chloride, in the crater of Vesuvius after the 1817 and 1822 eruptions. He called 
it cotunnia —after D. Cotugno. According to F. Zambonini, F. von Kobell 
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the name cotunnite. A. Scacchi obtained some at Plunto del Mauro in 1840; 
and afterwards A. Scacchi, and G. Guiscardi found it in the lava in the Fosso de 
la Vetrana after the eruption of 1855. The oxychloride reported by II. Cappa from 
the lava of the 1868 eruption was shown by A. Scacchi to be cotunnite. The 
Vesuvian occurrences have also been discussed by G. vom Rath, A. Lacroix, 
W. P. Jervis, and F. Zambonini. I. Domeyko, and A. Frenzel found it massive 
in the Sierra Gorda, Chili; A. Raimondi, in Tarapaca, Chili, and in Pallasca, Peru. 
A. Lacroix reported it on a lead plate which was estimated to have been submerged 
for 2000 years in the sea-water near Mahdia, Tunis. A. Russell found crystals of 
cotunnite on some metallic lead taken in 1846 from a fire-ship wrecked in Falmouth 
harbour in 1789. In both cases, the mineral had been formed by the action of sea¬ 
water on lead. S. Meunier observed its formation during the action of hydrochloric 
acid on an impure (plumbiferous) fluorite during 27 years. 

Lead chloride is slowly formed when chlorine is passed over molten lead, as 
indicated in connection with lead. R. Weber 3 also found that lead reacts 
readily and quantitatively with dry chlorine, forming lead chloride. Lead reacts 
slowly with hydrochloric acid in the cold, but faster when heated, and hydrogen is 
evolved; in place of lead, the hydroxide gives better results. J. G. A. Rliodin 
found that lead monoxide readily reacts with hydrochloric acid in an autoclave 
at 200° and 15 atm. press. A. R. Davis also made it by the action of hot dil. 
hydrochloric acid on lead monoxide. C. Renz obtained it by triturating and 
shaking lead monoxide with 19 -38 per cent, hydrochloric acid. Ab indicated in 
connection with lead dioxide, chlorine, hydrogen chloride, lrypochlorous acid, 
sulphury 1 chloride, and phosphorus trichloride transform the dioxide into lead 
chloride. W. O. de Coninck and L. Arzalier obtained lead chloride by triturating 
lead monoxide and ammonium chloride; S. C. C. Currie obtained it by the electro¬ 
lysis of hydrochloric acid or neutral soln. of metallic chlorides—say zinc chloride— 
using a lead anode. E. Langguth, H. J. E. Hamilton, and others treated lead 
sulphide with chlorine, hydrochloric acid, sulphuryl chloride, or soln. of metal 
chlorides— e.g. sodium or zinc chloride. F. Becke, and 0. Miiggc obtained good 
crystals by the action of hydrochloric acid on galena ; and A. Lacroix synthesized 
cotunnite by the action of this acid on pieces of galena at 100°. A. Levallois 
found lead chloride is formed when lead sulphide is heated with silver chloride or 
mercuric chloride ; E. F. Smith treated the sulphide at 250° with sulphur dichloride. 

Lead chloride is also produced when solid lead salts are treated with hydrogen 
chloride or chlorides, e.g. A. Conduche treated lead sulphate at 350° with the vap. 
of chloroform. J. W. Thomas passed dry hydrogen chloride over lead nitrate ; 
W. C. Ebaugh, and E. F. Smith and J. G. Hibbs passed that gas over lead arsenate ; 
and A. Ditte treated lead sulphate with a soln. of alkali chloride. Lead chloride 
is also obtained by adding hydrochloric acid or a soluble chloride to a soln. of a 
lead salt. K. Fa j ana and J. Fischler obtained lead chloride by a modification of 
this process. 0. Lehmann studied the formation of these crystals microscopically. 
G. P. Baxter and co-workers recommended the following process in their work on 
the at. wt. of lead : 

About 75 gems. of nitrate wore dissolved in water and the soln. was filtered through 
platinum Bponge into a quartz dish. Constant boiling hydrochloric acid which had been 
freshly distilled through a quartz condenser was then slowly added, with constant stirring, 
until an excess was present. Chlorine was never freed in the mother-liquor. After the 
precipitate had settled, it was thoroughly washed by decantation with chilled water 
a ud wag drained in a platinum centrifugal apparatus. The last wash waters, when tested 
with diphenylamine, were found to be essentially free from nitrate. The salt was next 
crystallized either from water or, because salt crystallized from water was subsequently 
ounrl to be basic, from very dil. (0 000#) hydrochloric acid, in platinum vessels. The salt 
was heated to boiling with the solvent in a large platinum still, and, when the soln. was 
nearly sat., it was poured into a large platinum dish and was cooled with ioe. 

J. Schabus, and Fi Stober obtained very fine crystals by the slow evaporation 
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(6-8 mons.) of a sola, of lead chloride in hydrochloric acid. R. Lorenz and 
W. Eitel recommended heating the purest commercial lead chloride in a stream of 
equal vols. of dry chlorine and hydrogen chloride—the product is optically clear; 
fogged crystals, containing colloidal lead, are obtained on cooling the fused salt 
in which Borne pieces of lead have been placed. F. Field obtained needle-like 
crystals by allowing a mixture of a lead salt soln. and aniline hydrochloride to stand 
in contact for some time. A. C. Becquerel obtained needle-like crystals by the 
slow-action (seven years) of soln. of copper sulphate and sodium chloride on pieces 
of lead sulphide ; and cubic crystals were formed when the pieces of lead sulphide 
were wrapped about with platinum wire. W. P. Dreapet found that crystals of 
lead chloride are slowly formed when a soln. of lead acetate in a capillary tube is 
dipped in hydrochloric acid. 

The rhythmic ‘precipitation of lead chloride in gelatine or agar-agar was studied 
by E. Hatschek. A. van de Veld prepared colloidal lead chloride by mixing two 
Boln., one containing 379 gnus. (1 mol) of sugar of lead, the other 117 grraa. (2 
mola) of sodium chloride per litre; a slimy precipitate forms consisting of a mixture 
of amorphous lead chloride and crystals of the same substance. Excess of one or 
other salt does not alter the result, but the more dil. the soln. the more the crystalline 
predominates; on filtering, the liquid passes through turbid, whilst that which 
remains on the filter becomes crystalline on washing with water. Potassium, 
ammonium, calcium, or barium chloride may be used instead of sodium chloride; 
hydrochloric acid, however, forms only a crystalline precipitate. Basic lead 
acetate or lead propionate, formate, or lactate may be used instead of lead acetate ; 
but lead nitrate, chlorate, or perchlorate yields only fine crystals. 

The physical properties of lead chloride. —Lead chloride crystallized from hot 
aq. soln. was found by J. Schabus 4 to furnish needles and plates ; and, according 
to A. Classen and B. Zahorsky, C. E. Guignot, and J. Schabus, when the salt is 
crystallized from solutions in hydrochloric acid it furnishes white, acicular and 
tabular crystals. F. Stober showed that the crystals from hydrochloric acid soln. 
have the pseudohexagonal habit, and belong to the rhombic bipyramidal system 
having the axial ratios a : b : c=0*5952 : I : 1-1872. J. Schabus gave 0-5941 : 1: 
1*1902; and F. Zambonini, 0-5947:1:1-1855 for cotumiite. The cleavage on 
the (OOl)-face is perfect. The optic axial angle given by F. Stober is 2F=67 D 12'. 
P. Gaubert obtained cubic crystals from ammonium chloride soln., and 

J. W. Retgers, octahedra from potassium chloride soln. E. Korreng obtained 
white rhombic crystals from the molten magma; and 0. Schott obtained micro¬ 
scopic tabular crystals, in part hemimorphic, from molten sodium chloride ; prisma 
from molten barium chloride; and rods from molten potassium nitrate. 0. Lehmann 
said that two kinds of doubly refracting crystals separate from the molten magma. 

K. Treis said the salt is monotropic. W. Biltz studied what he called the lattice 
energy of the crystals; and A. Sornmerfeld, the electronic structure. 

C. J. B. Karsten gave 5*8022 for the specific gravity of the crystals which had 
not been fused, and 5-6824 for those which had been fused ; J. Schabus gave 
5-802 for the sp. gr. of the crystals ; H. Scliiff, 5*78 ; G. Brtigelmann, 5-88 ; and 
F. Stolba, 5-80534 at 15°; G. P. Baxter and C. F. Hawkins obtained 5-899 at 0°, 
5-885 at 25and 5-872 at 50°. R. Lorenz and W. Eitel gave 5-840 for the sp. gr. 
at 17°; and R. Lorenz, H. Frei and A. Jabs gave for the sp. gr., D, of the molten 
chloride at 0°, D 4‘907 —O’OOl44(0—500). R. Lorenz and W, Herz gave 4-910 
for the sp, gr. and 56-64 for the mol. vol. at the m.p. F. Ephraim studied the vol 
contraction attending the formation of lead halides; and F. A. Henglein, the mol. 
vol. I. I. Saslawsky gave 0-93 for the ratio of the mol. vol. to the sum of the at. 
vols. of the constituent elements. According to D. M, Lichty, the sp. gr. of aq* 
of lead chloride, sat. at 0°, are ; 


6 ° . . 0° 15* 25° 35° 45° 65° 05° 80 B 05" 

Sp.gr. . 1-00605 1-00693 1-00725 1-00600 1-00423 1-00200 0-99933 0-99474 0-9894J 
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M. Pleisflnw gave 1*007 lor the sp. gr, of a sola. sat. at 18°. According to 

V. Czepinsky, the molten liquid is yellow, transparent, and refracting at temp, 
between 600° and 800°, and, according to K. Treis, at higher temp, it is dark 
orange. L. Poincard gave 5*21 for the sp. gr. of the liquid at 600°, and at temp. 
0° between 520° and 700°, R. Lorenz and co-workers gave 5*627-0001440. 

G. Tammann and Q. A. Mansuri noted evidence of the coalescence of particles of 
lead chloride by recrystallization at 149°-161°. A. Reis and L. Zimmermann 
found the scratching hardness to be 6-9 when that of ammonium bromide is 
unity. S. Motylewsky found the drop-weight of the liquid at the m.p. to 
bo 165 when that of water at 0° is 100. R. Lorenz and H, T. Kalmus 
gave 0*05532 for the viscosity constant at the m.p. 498°. W. Herz and 
E. Martin measured the viscosity of soln. of lead chloride in pyridine. R. Lorenz 
and F. Kaufler found that the mol. surface energy equation had the constant 
between 0*680 and 0*915 from 500°-600 u , thus showing that the mol. is complex, 
for the simple molecule PbCl 2 would give a constant near 2*12. According to 
E. Jannettnz and co-workers, the crystalline powder forms a crystalline mass 
when compressed by 6000-8000 atm. press. R. Lorenz and W. Eitel found the 
hardness to be the same as that of rock salt. Cotunnite is easily scratched with 
the finger-nail. The vapour density at a high temp, was found by A. Scott to be 
202*7—calculated 278*0; H. E. Roscoe gave 9*62 (air unity). 

G. P. Baxter and C. F. Hawkins gave 0*00009 for the coeJL of thermal expan¬ 
sion of lead chlorido between 0° and 50°. R. Lorenz and W. Herz gave 0*000294 
for the coeff. of thermal expansion, a, and the product aT m =0*228 is in accord 
with the value obtained for related halides. The following values for the Specific 
heat are by G. Linder : 

0* 100° 150“ 200" 250° 

Sp. ht. . . 0*00497 0*06647 0 00779 0 00920 0 07043 

while the molecular heats by F. Koref, below —160°, and above —160°, by 
A. Eucken, are: 

-257*4* — 249*0° -211*5“ -1880“ -158*5“ -07*5° 17*5° 

Op . . 0*72 1-17 3*91 4*40 4*97 17*41 18*32 

O v . . 0*72 1*17 3*88 4*41 4*88 — — 

Values for the sp. ht. were also obtained by H. V. Regnault, F. E. Neumann, 

W. Louguinine, J. N. Bronsted, and O. Ehrhardt. H. M. Goodwin and 

H. T. Kalmus gave 0*0778 between 200° and 493°; 0*121 between 493° and 580 Q . 
The mol. ht. was determined by J. N. Bronsted, W. Nernst, and H. Schottky. 
A. Magnus gave 18*52±006 between 15° and 100°; 18*97±0*04 from 15°-250°; 
19*26±06 from 16°-300°and 19*58 ± 0-06 from 16°-350°. H. S. Allen calculated 
the sp. ht. in terms of the vibration frequency. H. F. Fernau, and C. L. von Ende 
measured the mol. lowering of the freezing point, S, of aq. soln. of lead chloride, 
and found for 

0*0012 IV- 0’0048JV- 0’0Q77N- 0*015 4*Y- 0*01Q2V- 

* • . . 0*004 0*014 0*017 0 035 0 037 

F. Braun gave 580° for the melting point ; L. Graetz, 520°; O. H. Weber, 506°; 
E. Korreng, 500° (heating) and 501° (cooling); G. Herrmann, and K. Ilachmeistcr, 
501° (cooling); R. Rucr, and W. Truthe, 499°; R, Lorenz and co-workers, G. Tam- 
niann, and C. Tubandt and S. Eggert, 498°; T. Carnelley, 498 t> ~501 D ; K. Monkemeyer, 
J. Matthes, C. Sandonnini, and E. D. Eastman and L. H. Duschak, 495°; 

M. Amadori, 494°; R. Lorenz and W. Ruckstuhl, 493°; and W. Ramsay and 

N. Eumorfopoulos, 447°. The best representative value is 501°. M. Lembert 

gave 501° for the m.p. of lead chloride made from ordinary and radio-lead. 
E. Hachmeister observed no marked singularity on the cooling curve of the solid. 
TC Sa id that the salt is quite plastic at a temp, much below the m.p. 

--kemeyer showed that under-cooling may occur through 6°. K. Hachmeister 
found that when lead chloride is melted, it loses about 0*1 per cent, in weight 
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presumably by volatilization. J. Davy said that the salt does not volatilize at a 
bright red heat in the absence of air, but J. W. Dobereiner found that in the 
presence of air, lead oxychloride is formed. J. B. Moyer observed that lead 
chloride volatilizes slightly when heated to 225° in a stream of hydrogen chloride. 
T. Camelley and W. C. Williams gave 861° for the boiling point ; 0. H. Weber, 
956° ; E. D. Eastman and L. H. Duschak, 948 5° at 754 mm.; and C. G. Maier, 
964-4° at 760 mm. Measurements of the partial press, of the chlorine at different 
temp, were made by K. Jellinck and R. Ulotli. C. G. Maier gave for the vapour 
pressure: 

400* * 600" 600° 700° 800" 000" 

Vap. press . . 0 00174 0 141 2*82 22-4 110 433 ram. Hg. 

H. von Wartcnberg and O. Bosse represented the vap. press., p atm., by log p 
= —28-51B/4-571T+5-Q85. C. G. Maier, and R. Lorenz and W. Herz studied this 
subject. The molecular heat of fusion was given as 5-607 Cals, per mol by 
O. H. Weber; 5-806 Cals, by F. Rudberg; 5-81 Cals, by O. Ehrhardt; and 
5T5 Cals, by H. M. Goodwin and H. T. Kalmus. E. D. Eastman and L. H. Duschak 
gave 40,600 cals, for the latent heat of vaporization ; and H. von Wartcnberg and 
0. Bosse, 28,518 cals, per mol. C. G. Maier gave for the mol heat of vaporization 
29,510 cals, at 954-4°; 29,800 cals, at 888 0° ; 30,200 cals, at 834-9° ; 32,110 cals, 
at 762-7°; and 34,010 cals, at 718-9°. W. Braunbek discussed the relations 
between the sp. ht., m.p., and latent heat of fusion. 

For the heat of formation of lead chloride, using gaseous chlorine with solid lead, 
J. Thomsen 6 gave 62-77 Cals., and M. Bcrthelot, 83-9 Cals. F. Pollitzcr considers 
these values to be 2-0-3-0 Cals, too small, and this was confirmed by the calculations 
of E. Cohen, and F. Koref and H. Braune. A. Guntz gave 85-2 Cals.; F. Korol, 
and H. Braune, 85-57-85-70 CalB.; and P. Gunther, 85-39 Cals. C. Krahmer 
calculated from the e.m.f. of some cells, 85-491 Cals. ; R. Lorenz and M. Katayama, 
82-6 Cals.; M. de K. Thompson, 82-7 Cals, (and from the solubility, 74-3 Cals.); 
F. H. Getman, 84-44 Cals. ; and G. D. Roos, 296 cals, per gram. W. C. McC. Lewis 
calculated 77-66 Cals, from the quantum theory, and the vibration frequency. 
For the reaction Pb+2AgCl—2Ag+PbCl 2 , IL Lorenz and M. Katayama gave 
23*6 Cals. ; A. Magnus, 24-59 Cals. ; and W. C. McC. Lewis, 21-3 Cals. For the 
reaction Pb+2HgCl==2Hg-f PbCl 2 , P. Gunther gave 21-8 Cals. ; W. C. McC. Lewis, 
23-19 ; and F. H. Getman, 21*84 Cals. For the heat of formation of lead chloride 
in the molten state, 11. Lorenz and M. G. Fox calculated 82-4 Cals. ; V. Czepinskv, 
86-2-95*0 Cals.; R. Lorenz gave 82-569 Cals, between 466° and 766°; and 
O. H. Weber, 77-9 to 78-35 Cals, between 506 D and 890°. J. Thomsen gave —3-4 
Cals, for the integral heat of solution per mol at 18°; M. Berthelot, —2-98 Cain.; 
and J. N. Bronsted, —3*282 Cals. M. de K. Thompson gave 74,800 cals, for the 
free energy of formation of lead chloride, and 82,700 cals, for the total energy with 
the halogen gaseous. The entropy of the reaction Fb-J-CL—PbCl 2 was discussed 
by K. Wohl, and A, Eucken and F. Fried. 

C. Tubandt and S. Eggert a found that, on electrolysis, in light, solid lead 
chloride is rapidly coloured red and violet. This is not due to the production of a 
eubchloride. J. A. Wilkinson observed a feeble fluorescence when lead reacts 
with chlorine; and he found that lead chloride exhibits a bluish fluorescence. 
According to H. Rubens, the rays reflected from lead chloride have the mean 
wave-length of 910p. A. Balandin examined the ultra-red spectrum. The energy 
curves show interference effects due to water vapour. B. A. Dima found that the 
photoelectric effect is less than with lead bromide or iodide. A. T. Waterman 
found that when heated lead chloride emits no Fb"-ions. Cotunnite from Vesuvius 
was found by F. Zambonini, 7 and P. Rossi to be strongly radioactive. G. 0. Schmidt 
found that when lead chloride is heated it emits negatively charged particles. 

M. Faraday 8 found that solid lead chloride is a very poor electrical conductor, 
but the fused salt conducts fairly well, and be electrolyzed it with carbon electrodes. 
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E. Wartaann, and F. Beijerinck classed cotunnite as a non-conductor. H. Buff 
said that the electrical conductivity of Bolid lead chloride is metallic ; E. Wiede¬ 
mann, that it is not wholly metallic, for with rising temp, it conducts electro- 
lytically; and C. Tubandt and S. Eggert, arguing from the transport numbers, 
said that the conductivity of the solid is wholly electrolytic. G. Tammann and 
H. Bredmeier measured the conductivity of thin films of the chloride. J. Rosenthal 
found the conductivity of pieces pressed from the powder is immeasurably small 
at 112°, at higher temp., the conductivity of pastiles pressed from the amorphous 
powder is less than that made from the crystalline powder; as the temp, approaches 
the softening point, the conductivity of the former approaches that of the latter. 
C. Tubandt and H. Reinhold, M. le Blanc and M. Kroger, and R. Ketzer measured 
the conductivity of the compressed powder ; and observations on the conductivity 
of the solid were made by L. Graetz, W. E. Ayrton, R. Ketzer, V. Czepinsky, 
A. Benrath, and C. Tissot. C. Tubandt and IT. Reinhold measured the effect of 
potassium and sodium chlorides on the conductivity of the solid at 275°. 
T. A. Heppcnstall and W. J. Shutt studied the electrolysis of the fused chloride. 
C. Tubandt and S. Eggert were unable to verify Faraday’s law for solid lead 
chloride because of the short-circuiting due to a bridge of metal between anode 
and cathode during the electrolysis. Fine delicate threads and dendritic growths 
ol the metal spread from electrode to electrode very rapidly. They found at 498° 
a conductivity of 1 '44 mhos ; at 508°, 1 478; at 548°, 1'692 ; at 578°, 1'826 ; and 
at (iOB°, Hhll; while W. Biltz and W. Klemm gave for the eq. conductivity 
A=40‘7+0‘l50(9—498°). F. Braun, V. Czepinsky, and 0. Sandonnini measured 
the conductivity of the fused salt: 

408° 518" 538° 558° 67B“ 598° 608“ 

Mhos . . 1-395 1-544 1-G45 1-738 1-826 1-904 1-941 


L. Poincar6 gave l-97{ 1+0-0020(0-600)}, and also 1-56{1+0-003(0—BOB) 
4 0-0,,7(0—508) 2 } ; the mol. conductivity at 600° was 0-1132. R. Lorenz and 
II. T. Kalmus found the product of the viscosity and conductivity to be constant. 
A. Bogorodsky showed that the conductivity in molten sodium nitrate, is : 


PhCl 2 . . . 3-09 7-01 8-01 por cent. 

At 350° . . . 1-113 1-083 1-079 mhos. 

Afc 360° , . . 1-152 1-118 MOB „ 

J. W. Frers found that the electrolytic conductivity in solid and liquid lead chloride 
indicates a constitutional difference in the species of ions. The mol. electrical 
conductivities, /x, of aq. soln. of lead chloride obtained by H. C. Jones and co- 
workers arc as follow, where the cone, is expressed as a mol of salt in v litres of 
soln.: 

v . . 64 128 512 1024 2048 4096 

fat 0° . . 104-41 116-27 133-10 136-89 138-88 144-70 

h lat 65° . . 331-22 379-39 452-75 476-90 602-84 515-1'B 


The temp, cocff. were also calculated by H. C. Jones and co-workeTs; the eq. 
conductivity was determined by F. L. Hunt; A. A. Noyes and K. G. Falk, 
J- Bates, E. Franke, W. Bdttger, and M. Pleissner. The percentage degree of 
ionization, a, obtained by H. C. Jones and co-woTkora for the above soln., were : 


. . 64 128 512 1024 2048 4006 

at 0° . 72*2 80-4 92-0 94-6 96-0 100-0 

M 66° , 64-29 73-64 87-88 92-57 97-60 100-0 


P. Tischer measured the conductivity of mixtures of lead and cuprous chlorides 
A. A. Noyes, W. Bottger, and W. 1). Harkins studied the degree of ionization 
of soln. of lead chloride. According to C. L. von Ende, lead chloride ionizes in 
U( l\ win, in two stages, PbCl 2 ^PbCl+Cl', and PbClV-Pb”+Cl'. At 25°, he 
estimated that a Bat. aq soln« contains 6-2 per cent, of non-ionized salt 50-1 per 
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cent. Pb“ and 43-7 pei oent. PbCT. The first stage is about six times stronger 
than the second stage, for the ionization constant of the former is 0-0009469, and 
of the latter 0-00006076. S. Labendzinsky, and R. Abegg showed that the soln. 
also contains complex ions; and C. L. von Ende indicated that the calculations 
based on simple ionization are affected by hydrolysis— vide infra. F. Haber and 
S. Tolloozko 9 found the electromotive force, JS, of two dry DanielFs cells, PbCl 2 1 AgCl, 
to be 0-519 volt in agreement with theory ; 0. H. Weber gave for Pb]PbCl 2 1 01.,, 
at £=1 ■2818-0-000584(0—506); and between 498° and 600°, R. Lorenz and 
M. G, Fox gave £'=1-263—0*000679(0—498); and M. Katayama gave 2?=1*581 
—0-00065(0—60) between 60° and 155°. R. Lorenz and M. G. Fox found that 
with molten salts, the e.m.f. of the cell Zn | ZnCl 2 1 PbCl 2 1 Pb, at about 500° is 
approximately equal to the difference in the values for the cells Zn | ZnCl 2 1 Cl 2 and 
Pb | PhCl 2 1Q 2 . G. Tammann studied the voltages of Darnell’s cell with fused 
chlorides with lead in contact with stannic, cuprous, and Bilver chlorides; and 
with manganese, magnesium, aluminium, thallium, and zinc in contact with lead 
chloride. K. Arndt and H. Probst examined the disturbance which occurs at the 
anode during the electrolysis of the fused chloride. V. Czepinsky found that 
the polarization during the electrolysis of molten lead chloride is independent 
of the current density. J. N. Bronsted measured the e.m.f. of the cell 
PbHg^.| PbC^fconc. soln.JAgCl | Ag; and R. B. Mason and J. H. Mathews, 
the decomposition potential in pyridine soln. J. Thiele measured the thermo¬ 
electric force of the molten chloride against metals. 

A. Lenert 10 found the dielectric constant; of lead chloride to be 4-20, and after 
melting and freezing, 17-26. L. Ebert studied the dielectric polarization of the 
lead salts. S. Meyer gave for the magnetic susceptibility, —0-535 Xl0“ c , and 
for the mol. magnetism, —0*068 Xl0~® at 15°. 

The chemical properties o! lead chloride. —C. Renz ^ showed that when lead 
chloride—moist or dry—is exposed to an intense light, it becomes covered with 
greyish-yellow, grey, and a greyish-black film of a photochloride ; lead chloride 
crystallized from hot hydrochloric acid is quickly blackened. N. R. Dhar and 
A. C. Chatterji found that the rhythmic rings of lead chloride formed in silica gel are 
not affected by light. When lead chloride is heated in air, J. W. Dobereiner found 
that some decomposition occurs and lead oxychloride is formed ; and J. B. A. Dumas 
added that water is retained very tenaciously by the chloride, and this at 205° 
reacts with the chlorine giving off hydrogen chloride, and forming lead oxychloride. 
The apparent oxidation thus occurs in an atm. of an inert gas, say carbon dioxide. 
A. Benrath also noticed the reaction with adsorbed water, and possibly with the 
silica of the glass containing vessel. If moisture be quite absent, thp chloride can 
be volatilized without decomposition in an atm. of carbon dioxide. The formation 
of oxychlorides when lead chloride is heated to its m.p. and the accompanying 
colour changes—grey, yellowish-brown, or yellow—were noted by E. Korreng, ami 
K. Treis. K. Hachmeister found that ammonium chloride does not hinder tlica 
reaction. R. Ketzer said that the chloride is discoloured when melted in nitrogen, 
or in vacuo, but not so in chlorine. There is no sign of a transition temp, on the 
heating curve of lead chloride H. Schulze found that when lead chloride is heated 
in oxygen, lead oxide is formed, and W. H. Sodeau showed that a mixture of lead 
chloride and chlorate gives off no chlorine at about 200°, and a mixture of lead 
dioxide and chlorate, none when heated to 450° in a stream of oxygen. W. Spring 
found that oxygen reacts at 400°-500°. A. Mailfert found lead chloride is slowly 
converted to the dioxide by ozone. According to M. Berthelot, hydrogen reduces 
lead chloride by a reversible reaction ; and A. Jouniaux found that at 600° there 
is very little change, while W. C. Ebaugh added that the reduction is incomplete 
because of the close proximity of the temp, of reduction and sublimation. 
K. Jellinek and R. Uloth measured the equilibrium conditions in the reaction 
PbGl s +Hoir^Pb+2H01, and found for log (2 ^-i^ho/ph.) at 560°, 650°, and 
760° respectively 0-773-3, 0-523-2, and 0'316-1. They also found the vap. pre^. 
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of the chlorine from PbCl 2 ^Pb+Cl z at these temp, to be log p C i B =^14'50 atm., 
—12’ 61 atm., and —10*69 atm. respectively. N. Parravano and G. Malquori also 
studied this subject. F. de Carli studied the reaction. A. de Hemptinne found 
that the Bilent electric discharge in hydrogen produces a reduction of the contained 
lead chloride. The nascent hydrogen evolved from a mixture of zinc and hydro¬ 
chloric acid reduces rapidly and quantitatively any lead chloride contained in the 
soln.; and, added A. GawalowBky, in the presence of water, the zinc reduces lead 
chloride to tabular flakes; in the presence of ammonia, to a microcrystalline black 
powder—and in the presence of sulphuric acid, some nitric oxide is evolved and 
dendritic crystals of lead are produced. 

Observations have been made by G. Bischof, J. C. Bell, G. Andre, C. L. Wagner, 
G. J. Mulder, C. R. A. Wright and C. Thompson, G. C. Wittstein, J. Formanek, 
W. D. Harkins, C. L. von Ende, A. A. Noyes, W. Bottger, M. Pleissner, G. Kernot 
and U. Pomilio, A. J. J. van de Velde, and K. Fajans and J. Fiscliler, on the solu¬ 
bility of lead chloride in water. According to 1). M. Lichty, the solubility, S, 
expressed in grams of lead chloride, PbCl 2 , in 100 grms. of water, is : 

0 “ 15 ° 20 ° 35 " 45 " 55 " 05 ‘ 80 ° 95 * 100 ° 

S . 0-6728 0-9090 1 0842 1 3244 1-5673 1-8263 2-1265 2-0224 3-1654 3-342 

The solubility product given by G. N. Lewis and T. B. Brighton is 2-29 xl0“ 5 . 
J. Sehiirr measured the speed of solution. R. Matt tried to correlate the solubility 
with the electronic structure. J. N. Bronsted observed no special transition point 
on the curve between 20° and 100°. G . von Hevesy and E. Ron a measured the 
velocity of exchange between the mol. of lead chloride and its sat. sola. Owing 
to hydrolysis, M. Pleissner found that the aq. soln. reacts acid to litmus, and, 
when very dil., alkaline to iodeosin. G. P. Baxter and F. L. Grover also found 
that the salt is feebly hydrolyzed in aq. soln. so that the chlorine content of the 
salt obtained by crystallization from aq. soln., or from dil. hydrochloric acid, is 
short of about Ol per cent, chlorine. The salt melted in dry hydrogen chloride 
is neutral. C. L. von Ende showed that in a sat. soln. containing about 38-80 
millimols per litre the hydrolysis is very small; about 1-3 per cent, in a soln. with 
21 *4 millimols per litre; and 4-4 per cent, with about 16*8 millimols per litre. 
C. Kullgren estimated that in a soln. with 128 eq. PbCl 2 per litre, there is a 0-495 
per cent, hydrolysis at 85-5°, and 0*768 per cent, at 100°; J. K. Wood found 
0-2 per cent, hydrolysis in a 0-liV-soln. at 25° ; and H. Ley, 0-6 per cent, in a soln. 
with a 0*01 mol per litre. H. R. Fernau, and C. L. von Ende discussed the 
disturbing effects of hydrolysis on calculations from the lowering of the f.p., the 
electrical conductivity, and the e.m.f. of cells ; and O. Scharer, the effects of strong 
electrolytes on the solubility. H. E. Armstrong and J. V. Eyre regarded the first 
action in the dissolution of the salt to be a depolymerization of a complex mol., and 
that this iB followed by hydration of the salt: mPbCl 2 +wH z O^(PbCl z ) m (H 2 0) n . 
R. Norris found that water-vap. at 110° decomposes lead chloride; W. Spring 
found that hydrogen chloride is slowly given off at 110°, the reaction is faster at 
160°; and very rapid at the m.p. of lead chloride. F. Koref and H. Braune found 
that lead chloride is soluble in a soln. of sodium hydroxide, forming, according to 
A. Ditto, a series of oxychlorides when the alkali-lye is not in excess, and lead 
oxide, if an excess be used. W. Herz regarded the reaction with potassium 
hydroxide as a balanced reaction: 2KOH+PbCl z =Pb(OH) z +2KCl, where the 
constant ^[KCljaCPblOHJJ^tPbClajtKOH]^ is 0*00076. A. Schott found that 
oxychlorides are produced when lead chloride is added to molten sodium hydroxide. 
V. Kohlschiitter and H. Roesti found that at ordinary temp, lead chloride is 
converted by alkali hydroxide into red lead monoxide without change of the 
crystalline form; the change with 10N-NaOH is very fast; and with 52V-NaOH, it 
is complete in an hour. V. Zotier examined the catalytic effect of lead chloride on 
the decomposition of hydrogen dioxide. 

According to W. W. Fischer, chlorine does not react with dry lead chloride, 
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but with a sola, of lead chloride in one of potassium chloride or hydrochloric acid, 
it furnishes lead tetrachloride ( q.v .). A. Classen and B. Zahorsky, and W. Blitz 
and E. Meinecke, said that liquid chlorine does not act on lead chloride provided 
hydrogen chloride be absent. N. A. E. Millon, and A. Ditto said that chlorine- 
water in sunlight oxidizes lead chloride, forming lead dioxide and evolving chlorino. 
A, Potilitzin found that bromine replaces 12-2 per cent, of the chlorine under 2 atm. 
press.; 20*5 per cent, at B atm. press.; and 33 8 per cent, at 18 atm. press. 
F„ Ephraim did not obtain a chloro-acid by the action of dry hydrogen chloride 
on lead chloride. M. Berthelot noticed that the addition of dil. hydrochloric acid 
to a sat. soln. of lead chloride precipitates some of the salt. Hence, as noted by 
A. Craig, M. Pleissner, G. Bischof, J. C. Bell, etc., the solubility of the salt is depressed 
in the presence of dil. hydrochloric acid; on the other hand, the chloride is fairly 
soluble in the cone, acid as observed by G. Andre, A. Craig, and others. A. Ditte 
obtained the data indicated in Table IX. Expressing the solubility, £, of lead 

Table IX.- -The Solubility of Lead Chloride in Hydrochloric Acid at Different 

Temperatures. 


Gram HO) per 


Gram? 

PbCl-j per 100 Kim*, nf solution. 


1000 fjrms. 
oi water. 

0° 

20® 


40® 

sn® 

80° 

0 

80 

11-8 


17*0 

210 

31-0 

100 

21 

14 


3 2 

5*5 

120 

150 

1*5 

2-0 


50 

7-5 

16-0 

200 

3 5 

5*0 


8*2 

11-7 

21-5 

250 

0-5 

8-0 


13-0 

16 2 

28*5 

300 

10-7 

12 5 


17 5 

220 

350 

400 

21 5 

240 


— 


— 

chloride, and hydrogen chloride, in grams per litre, the results for dil. soln. at 
(R. Engel), and at 25° (A. A. Noyes): 

HC1 

0 

05 

10 

2 0 

3 0 6*0 

10 0 

c |0 

5*83 

4 5 

3*8 

2*2 

1-6 1*4 

12 

& \25° 

10-79 

9-0 

7-8 

60 

5*0 3 1 

1*8 


These results show that very little hydrochloric acid is sufficient to diminish 
considerably the solubility of lead chloride ; that there is a minimum range through 
which the solubility is nearly constant; and that the solubility increases consider¬ 
ably when the soln. of hydrochloric acid is very cone. The explanation of the 
lowering of the solubility of dil. hydrochloric acid is in accord with the ionization 
theory (1. 15, 12), and has been discussed by II. R. Fernau, C. Immcrwahr, 
C. L. von Ende, K. Beck, and P. Stcgmiiller, R. Kremann and II. Breymesscr, 
and A. A. Noyes. H. E. Armstrong and J. V. Eyre applied the hydrone theory 
of association to the results. The increased solubility in cone, hydrochloric acid 
is explained by M. Berthelot, and A. Ditte on the assumption that a hydrochloro- 
plumbous add , HgPbCl*, is formed. 

The influence of the presence of various chlorides ou the solubility of lead 
chloride has also been examined, and the results in Table X are by A. A, Noyes, 
and W. Herz and M. Hellebrandt. The results are all expressed in gTams of salt 
.per litre. With the exception of mercuric chloride, the solubility of the lead 
chloride iu soln. of potassium chloride, etc., is depressed as in the case of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. W. W. Randall, C. L. von Ende, N. Demassieux, and J. N. Bronstcd 
measured the effect with ammonium chloride—vide infra , complex salts. M. Borthc- 
lot, C. L. von Ende, W. D. Harkins, II. Ley, A. A. Noyes, and J. N. Bronstcd 
studied the effect with potassium chloride; W. Herz and M. Hellebrandt, A. Ditte, 
N» Pemwieux, and E. Field, the effect with sodium chloride ; W, Her& and M- Hrile- 
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brandt, 'with potassium and sodium bromides ; G. Bischof, and A. A. Noyes, with 
calcium chloride ; W. Ilerz and M. HeHobrandt, with calcium, barium and strontium 
chlorides and bromides ; A. A. Noyes, with magnesium, zinc, cadmium, and 
manganese chlorides ; A. A. Noyes, and J. Formanek, with mercuric chloride; 

Table X.—Tub Solubility of Lead Chloride in the Presence or Other Chlorides 

at 25°. 


Grams milt 


Grams ol PfoCIn dissolved in aqueous solutions of 


per litre. 

KCl 

CaCJ a 

MgCl 2 

ZnCl 2 

CdCl 2 

HgCl a 

MnCI a 

0 

10-79 

10-70 

10-79 

10-79 

10.79 

10-79 

10-79 

1 

9-3 

8-7 

7-7 

— 

10-2 

11-0 

9-5 

o 

8-2 

7-6 

0 5 

— 

9 7 

11-4 

8-3 

3 

7-2 

6-7 

5-7 

— 

9-2 

11-7 

7-3 

4 

6 5 

6-0 

5-2 

— 

8-6 

12-0 

6-3 

6 

5-3 

4-8 

4-4 

— 

7-7 

12-7 

50 

8 

4-5 

3-9 

— 

— 

7-0 

13*3 

41 

10 

3-9 

3 3 

—- 

— 

6-5 

14-0 

3-5 

14 

31 

— 

— 

3-0 

5-4 

— 

2-8 

20 


“ 

— 


4-7 




and J. Formanek, with ferrous and ferric chlorides. K. Treis, and 0. Schott 
studied the action of fused metal chlorides —vide infra. F. Ruyssen and E. Varenne 
found that the solubility of silver chloride in hydrochloric acid is somewhat lessened 
in the presence of lead chloride, but less hydrochloric, acid is required to dissolve 
the mixed chlorides than for each taken singly. V. Thomas found that when 
hydrobromic acid is evaporated with lead chloride, lead bromide is formed ; and 
with potassium bromide, a complex salt may be produced ; likewise also H. Fonzes- 
Diacon obtained a complex salt by using ammonium bromide or ammonium 
iodide ; and E. Field, by using potassium iodide or ammonium iodide. V. Thomas 
obtained a chloroiodide by adding a soln. of potassium iodide to one of lead chloride. 
E. H. Perman obtained no reaction between dry lead chloride and potassium 
iodide ; but in a sealed tube for 7-10 days in darkness, or for 3 days at 100°, the 
mixture assumes a yellow colour. A soln. of hypochlorous acid was found by 
A. J. 13alard to oxidize lead chloride to the dioxide. 

A. Vogel found that molten sulphur converts lead chloride into lead sulphide; 
and with sulphammonium, H. Moiasan obtained small, yellow crystals. 
H. Sommerlad found that when heated with arsenic trisulphide, arsenic trichloride 
is formed by an incomplete reaction, and with antimony trisulphide, lead suiphanti- 
monite is formed. H, N. Stokes found that when iron disulphide, FeS 2 , and a 
soln. of lead chloride arc heated in a sealed tube, crystals of lead sulphide are 
formed. According to A. Ditte, with an excess of lead chloride, sulphuric acid is 
wholly converted into lead sulphate, but with smaller proportions there is a 
balanced reaction: PbCl 2 +H 2 S0 4 ^2HCl+PbS0 4 ; F. A. H. Schreinemakers 
found that in an evacuated vessel, the press, of the hydrogen chloride at 27-2° 
is 1 atm.; and at 43°, 2 atm.; hence, under atm. press,, hydrogen chloride liberates 
sulphuric acid from lead sulphate until equilibrium press, is attained; he also 
found that the heat of the reaction is 8 Cals. A. Colson observed no reaction 
between sulphuric acid and lead chloride in an atm. of hydrogen chloride at 15°. 
M. Pleissner showed that a small proportion of sulphuric acid lowers the solubility 
of lead chloride in water, A. Ditte obtained complex salts by the action of potas¬ 
sium and sodium sulphates. According to J. Schroder, lead chloride reacts with a 
pyridine Boln. of silver sulphate, forming lead sulphate. 0. Ruff found that the 
conversion of ehlorosulphuric acid, HClSG a , into Bulphuryl chloride, S0 2 C1 2 , is 
catalytically accelerated by one per cent, of lead chloride, C* R. Wise found lead 
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chloride is insoluble in selenyl chloride, SeOCl 2 . J. F. W. Herschel found that lead 
chloride is soluble in an aq. soln. of sodiom thiosulphate, but less so than is the case 
with silver chloride, and K. A. Hofmann and V. Wolfl showed that when the soln. 
is exposed to a strong light, a red sulphochloride, Pb 4 S 4 Cl z , is formed; but in 
diffuse daylight, or when heated in darkness, black lead sulphide is deposited. If a 
mixture of sodium thiosulphate and lead chloride be heated in a porcelain crucible, 

F. Faktor found that lead sulphide is formed. 

E. P. Lewis observed that activated nitrogen had no effect on lead chloride. 
E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus said the chloride is slightly soluble in liquid 
ammonia. H. Rose observed that lead chloride unites with ammonia gas—the 
chloride swells up and much heat is evolved. W. Biltz found that the vol. increases 
four or five times, and very little passes into Boln.— vide infra . W. Biltz and 
W, Fischer obtained lead ootamminodichloride, PbCl 2 .BNH 3 , by the action of 
liquid ammonia on lead chloride dried at 100°-120°. The vap. press, of the 
ammonia at —78-5° is 1-8 mm.; at —50*0°, 26-6 mm. ; at —36°, 100 mm.; and 
at —‘21*2°, 338 mm. The heat of dissociation per mol. of ammonia is 8*2 Cals. 
They obtained lead tetritatridecamminodichloride, 4PbCl 2 .13NH 3 , from the 
octammine at —21*2°. The vap. press, at —21-2° is 34-1 mm.; at —13°, 100 
mm.; at —11-1°, 113*2 mm.; and at 0°, 360 mm. It is possibly a mixture of some 
of the other ammines. The heat of formation is given as 9-4 Cals, per mol of 
ammonia. F. Ephraim made lead diamminodichloride, PbCl 2 .2NH 3 , from lead 
chloride and undried ammonia ; and W. Biltz and W. Fischer, from the octammine 
or the tridecatetrammine at 0°. At 20-5°, the vap. press, is 32*8 mm. ; at 30°, 
100 mm.; at 34*65°, 140 5 mm.; at 46-1°, 346 mm.; and at 76°, 760 mm. The 
heat of dissociation is 11*0 cals, per mol of ammonia ; F. Ephraim gave 12-4 Cals. 
H. Rose’3 product indicated above had a composition very near lead sesquiammino- 
dichloride , or lead hemitrianuniiiodichloride, 2PbCl 2 .3NH 3 ; and it was made by 
J. White by adding lead chloride to a soln. of ammonium acetate. W. Biltz and 
W. Fischer gave for the vap. press., 16 mm. at 21-7°; 100 mm. at 34-65°; and 
267 mm. at 46°. The heat of formation per mol of ammonia is 11*3 Cals. W. Biltz 
and W. Fischer also made lead monamminodichloride, PbCl 2 .NH 3 , from the octam- 
mine at 78-46°. The vap. press, at 78-46° is 13-2 mm.; at 80*14°, 18 mm.; at 
100°, 93 mm. ; and at 99-6°, 167 mm. The heat of dissociation is 13-3 Cals. 

G. L. Clark studied the secondary valencies of these ammines. J. W T ood and 
J. L. Borden found that lead oxychlorides are formed when lead chloride is treated 
with an aq. soln. of ammonia. G. Andre observed no reaction between ammonia 
and lead chloride in a sealed tube at 150°; while W. Herz represented the equi¬ 
librium constant, If, in the reaction: PbCl 2 +2NH 4 OH^2NH 4 Cl+Pb(OH) 2 , by 
0-0081— vide the action of potash-lye. V. Kolilschiitter and H. Roesti found that 
with 2 N- to 4N-NH a , the crystals of lead chloride become greenish and opaque, 
but no lead monoxide is produced after prolonged contact. T. W. B. Welsh and 
II. J. Broderson found that 100 o.c. of anhydrous hydrazine dissolve 3 grins, of 
lead chloride at ordinary temp, and the soln. becomes black. V. Thomas showed 
that nitrogen peroxide does not attack the cold solid, but when melted, a little 
oxychloride is formed. G. P. Baxter and F. L. Grover found that when fused lead 
chloride dissolves in dil. nitric acid, about 0-004 per cent, of black residue remains 
undissolved. C. L. von Ende found that the solubility of lead chloride in nitric 
acid increases proportionally with the amount added and some lead nitrate is 
formed. 0-001N-, 0-01N-, and O'OBlN-soln. of nitric acid dissolve respectively 
38-87, 39-71, and 42-92 miUimols of lead chloride per litre. He also found the 
solubility is increased in the presence of potassium nitrate ; and W. D. Harkins, 
C. L. von Ende, and H. E. Armstrong and J. V. Eyre found that the solubility 
increases with increasing additions of lead nitrate. Expressing the results in grains 
of salt per litre, A. A. Noyes found: 

Pb(NO t ) B .0 14 8 10 SO 40 

PbCl* . 10-79 10-80 10-00 11-0 11-06 11*20 11*70 
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0. Schott found that molten potassium nitrate dissolves lead chloride which is 
deposited in rhombic crystals as the soln. cools. II, Rose found that with phosphine, 
hydrogen chloride, lead, and phosphorus are produced. 

According to F« Gobel, 12 and A. G. Bloxam, lead chloride at a red heat reacts 
with carbon monoxide, forming carbonyl chloride and lead; but A. Benrath found 
that the salt can bo sublimed in carbon dioxide without decomposition provided 
moisture be excluded— vide supra . W. Spring made observations on this subject. 
A boiling soln. of sodium carbonate was found by R. Salvadori to convert the 
chloride into a basic carbonate, G. Gore found that coal-gas reduces it with the 
separation of carbon; and J. Gathy, that water-gas reduces it at a red heat. 
A. P. N. Francbimont found lead chloride to be insoluble in benzene ; and 
II. Arctowsky, insoluble in carbon disulphide. Lead chloride and ethyl iodide do 
not react at ordinary temp., but in sealed tubes at 160°-160° the exchange of halides 
is nearly complete, with alcohol (R. Brix), or without (B. Kohnlein). H. E. Arm¬ 
strong and J. V. Eyre, G. C. Wittstein, H. Arnold, G. Bischof, and C. J. Fritsch 
showed that lead chloride is virtually insoluble in cone, ethyl alcohol, and only 
silghtly soluble in cold or hot 76 per cent, alcohol. G. Kernot and U. Pomilio 
found that at 25° with concentrations expressed in grams per litre of soln.; 

C..H.OH . 0 5*75 11-51 23 02 46-05 92-10 154-20 

PbUl, . 10-75 10-16 9-36 9-14 B-25 7-12 4-70 

II. E. Armstrong and J. V. Eyre found that with 15*01 and 60-06 grins, of propyl 
alcohol per 1000 grms. of water, the sat. soln. contained per 1000 grins., respectively 
10-03 and 9-36 grms. of lead chloride ; with 11-01 and 33 03 grms. of acetaldehyde 
per 1000 gims. of water, 1000 grins, of sat. soln. contained respectively 10-54 and 
9-82 grms. of lead chloride ; with 11-01 and 33-02 grms. of paraldehyde per 1000 
grms. of water, 1000 grms. of a sat. soln. contained respectively 10*50 and 9-96 grms. 
of lead chloride ; and with 15-51 and 62-04 grms. of glycol per 1000 grms. of water, 
a sat. soln. contained respectively 10-75 and 10-90 grms. of lead chloride per 1000 
grms. of soln. The solubility in glycerol was measured by C. H. Piesse, and 
II. E. Armstrong and J. V. Eyre ; the former gave 

Glycerol . . . 12-5 25 60 100 percent. 

FbCl, . . . 0 01 1-04 1-32 2 0 

G- Kernot anH U. Pomilio found with soln. containing 0-11-38, and 91-06 grms, 
of mannitol per litre, respectively 10-75, 10-64, and 11-29 grms. of lead chloride 
were dissolved. A. Naumann found the salt is insoluble in acetone ; W. Eidmann, 
insoluble in methylal ; and A. Naumann, insoluble in benzonitrile. F. Fischer 
and K. Thiele found a soln. of ammonium formate dissolves a little chloride. 
A.. Benrath, W. Herz and E. Martin, A. Colson, and A. E. Hill examined the solu¬ 
bility in acetic acid ; the last-named gave 

Acetic acid 0 0-5 0-10 0 20 0-465 0'929 1B45 3-680 normal 

PbClj . 10-77 10-82 10-85 10-70 10 27 9-45 7-90 5-26 grms. per litro 

L. Carius, and J. White found that the solubility of lead chloride in soln. of lead 
acetate is greater than with water alone ; E. F. Anthon noted that lead chloride 
is very soluble in a soln. of sodiom acetate ; A. Naumann, that it is insoluble in 
njethyl acetate ; and A. Naumann, and J. White, that it is but Bliglitly soluble in 
ethyl acetate. F. Koref and H. Braune observed that lead chloride is soluble in 
an alkaline amyl alcohol soln. of sodium tartrate ; and F. Mohr, that oxalic acid 
dissolves but a small proportion of the lead as oxalate. As with aq. ammonia, 
and alkali-lye, W. Herz found the equilibrium constant with methylamine to be 
0 0066 ; and ethylamine behaves similarly ; A. Werner noted that lead chloride 
dissolves with difficulty in ethylenediamine monohydrate. According to H. Rohler, 
lead chloride forms a complex with formamide ; H. Mandal noted that lead chloride 
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is soluble in aniline ; H. E. Armstrong and J. V. Eyre f that 1025 gnus, of lend 
chloride can dissolve per 1000 grins, of a soln. of 29-82 grms. of methyl acetanilide 
per 1000 grms. of water; and A. Classen and B. Zahorsky, that it has a low solu¬ 
bility in pyridine and pyridine hydrochloride ; C. W. Heise gave for the solubility 
in grams per 100 grms. of pyridine when the solid phase is PbCl^CrjHfcN: 

—20" 0" 22" 44" 66 9 78“ 90“ 102" 

PbCl, 0-303 0-364 0-459 0-559 0-758 0-B93 1-07 1-31 

R. Fosse and L, Lesage observed that a complex is formed with naphthapyryl; 
G. Griittner and E. Krause, that with magnesium chloromethide, bromoethide, or 
chloropropide, lead tetralkide is formed; W. Gbbbels found picoline hydro¬ 
chloride, and lutidine hydrochloride form complexes with lead chloride. 

L. Kahlenberg and W. J. Trautmann 13 found that powdered silicon when heated 
with lead chloride, Teacted: 2PbCl 2 +Si=SiCl 4 +2Pb; and when heated in air, 
2PbCl 2 +3Si-f-30 2 ~2PbSi0 3 -f SiCl 4 . Lead chloride is reduced by calcium 
(F. M. Perkin and L. Pratt), calcium silicide (E. Berger), magnesium (K. Seubert 
and A. Schmidt), and aluminium, or manganese (E. Berger). For the action of 
zinc in the presence of water or acids, vide supra ; J. Ball noted that the presence 
of lead chloride accelerates the dissolution of zinc in acids ; and H. le Chatelier, 
that a paste made of dil. hydrochloric acid and lead chloride dissolves zinc, but. 
not copper zincide, CuZn 2 . W. Rcinders discussed the equilibrium Zn+PbCL 
^Pb+ZnC^ in the electrolysis of the molten chloride; and R. Lorenz and co- 
workers, and G. Tammann, that with cadmium, Cd+PbC] 2 ^Pb+CdCl 2 ; and 
R. Lorenz and co-workexs, that with tin: Sn+PbCl 2 ^Pb+SnCl 2 . Molten lead 
chloride was found by C. Tubandt and S. Eggert to react with silver, forming 
silver chloride. H. Rose said that mercuric oxide precipitates lead oxide from soln. 
of lead chloride, and A. Mailhe found that a complex, 2Pb(0H) 2 .HgCl 2 , is formed ; 
A. Mailhe also obtained Pb(0II)Cl by adding cupric hydroxide to a soln. of 
lead chloride. T. Carnelley and W. C. Williams found that glass is attacked by 
boiling lead chloride. 

Lead tetrachloride. —When chlorine is passed into a sat. Boln. of lead chloride 
in a cone. soln. of sodium or calcium chloride, a yellow soln. is obtained which was 
Bupposed by A. Sobrero and F. Selmi, 14 and J. Nicklfes, to contain an unstable 
higher chloride of lead. The analysis of A. Sobrero and F. Selmi, PbCl 4 -f 9Na01; 
and that of J. Nickl&s, PbC^+lbCaCl^, merely represented the composition of 
soln., not chemical individuals; and the results do no more than indicate the 
possible existence of lead tetrachloride. W. W. Fischer cited some inconclusive 
experiments to prove the existence of lead tetrachloride. O. Seidel tried unsuccess¬ 
fully to isolate lead tetrachloride and its double salts with other metals, and 
in 1881, A. Ditto doubted the existence of lead tetrachloride. In 1885, 
J. Nikoljukine isolated some chloroplumbates and established their chemical 
individuality. L. L. de Koninck argued that the action of hydrochloric acid on 
red-lead furnishes not lead tetrachloride but rather lead tricfiloride, PbCl 3 , because 
a boiling soln. of a manganese salt in fuming hydrochloric acid becomes dark green 
in the presence of lead dioxide, but not in the presence of red-lead. 

According to H. Friedrich, if ammonium chloroplumbate be added in small 
quantities at a time to cone, sulphuric acid, cooled with ice, a vigorous reaction 
occurs, and hydrogen chloride is evolved, and there is a smell of hypochlorous acid. 
The oily liquid which separates is purified by shaking with fresh sulphuric acid, 
and its composition corresponds with PbCl^. The same process was used by 
J. M. Matthews; and H. Erdmann and F. Kothner employed rubidium chloro¬ 
plumbate in place of the ammonium salt. Lead tetrachloride is a translucent, 
yellow, highly refractive liquid which fumes in contact with moist air, with decom¬ 
position into lead dichloride and chlorine. H. Friedrich found the sp. gr. of lead 
tetrachloride at 0° to be 3-18, and it solidifies to a yellowish, crystalline mass 
at —15°. A. Voigt and W. Biltz found that the electrolytic conductivity of lead 
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tetrachloride is very small—0‘0 fl 80 mho, at 0°; and W. Biltz and W. Klemm 
gave O'O^O for the eq. conductivity. Lead tetrachloride forms a hydrate in the 
presence of a little water which, by the further addition of water, decomposes 
into lead peroxide and hydrogen chloride; when brought into contact with a 
small quantity of cooled hydrochloric acid, a crystalline derivative, probably 
PbCl 4 .2HCl, is formed. W. Biltz and E. Meinecke found lead tetrachloride to 
be completely miscible with liquid chlorine. Lead tetrachloride may be kept under 
cold cone, sulphuric acid. J, M. Matthews said that the liquid decomposes in 
12 hrs. According to H. Friedrich, when heated with cold soln. of sulphuric acid, 
it decomposes with explosion into lead dichloride and chlorine. When, however, 
lead tetrachloride is heated in a retort with cone, sulphuric acid, and a current 
of chlorine passed through, a certain quantity of the tetrachloride distils over 
below 105°, at about which temp, the explosion occurs. With potassium iodide, 
it is probable that lead tetraiodide is first formed, and this immediately de¬ 
composes into lead iodide and iodine ; potassium and sodium float on lead tetra¬ 
chloride and become covered with a brown protective film of lead dioxide ; 
when heated with potassium, an explosion occurs. J. M. Matthews found that 
the tetrachloride is soluble in chloroform. V. Lenher and W. C. Hill found that 
with tellurium or tellurium dioxide, an impure tellurium tetrachloride is formed. 
According to J. M. Matthews, lead tetrachloride does not combine with nitrosyl 
chloride, nitrogen peroxide, sulphur monochlorido, phosphorus chlorides, cyanogen, 
hydrogen cyanide, cyanogen chloride, acetonitrile, or benzonitrile, but it unites 
with ammonia, forming lead diamminotetrachloride, PbCl 4 .2NH 3 , when dry 
ammonia is passed into a fairly cone. soln. of lead tetrachloride in chloroform. 
The orange-yellow mass fumes in air, and decomposes on standing ; less cone, 
soln. of lead chloride furnish lead tetramminotetrachloride, PbC^ANHa, which 
is white and stable in air. Lead tetrachloride unites with the amines—methylamine, 
ethybmine, propylamine, aniline, pyridine, quinoline, and j3-naphthylamine. 
The compounds with toluidine, and diphenylamine readily decompose. There is 
no reaction with the acid amides of acetic and benzoic acids —vide silicon tetra 
chloride (0. 40, 57). H. Schiff examined the reaction of lead tetrachloride with 
alkaloids. H. L. Wells proposed separating caesium from the other alkalies in 
virtue of the low solubility of caesium chloroplumbate. 

According to N. A. E. Millon, when lead dioxide is gradually added to well-cooled 
cone, hydrochloric acid, a yellow liquid is formed, which, when diluted with water, 
forms lead dioxide and chloride, and when treated with oxalic acid, furnishes carbon 
dioxide. 0. Seidel said that no chlorine is evolved when the lead dioxide is added 
to the cold hydrochloric acid ; and W. W. Fischer found that two gram-atoms of 
chlorine were needed to precipitate one gram-atom of lead as dioxide, and that 
the lead is precipitated quantitatively as dioxide when the soln. is treated with 
sodium acetate. Modifications of N. A. E. Mill on’s process of making the soln. 
of lead tetrachloride in hydrochloric acid were used by J. Nikoljukine, H. L. Wells, 
A. Seyewetz and P. Tiawitz, J. Strachan, and L. E. Rivot and co-workers. If 
chlorine be passed into dil. hydrochloric Acid in which lead chloride is suspended, 
W. W. Fischer, A. Frankel, and A. Ditto showed that lead dioxide is precipitated, 
but with cono. hydrochloric acid, the amount of chlorine absorbed is greater than 
can be explained by the solubility of the gas. The soln. has a strong yellow colour, 
and when treated with ammonium chloride it furnishes clear, yellow, octahedral 
crystals, the composition of which can be represented by the formula (NH^PbCle. 
E. Krause found that lead tetrachloride which has been purified by distillation 
m a high vacuum gives intensely brownish-red soln. in benzene and itB l omologues ; 
the colour is discharged by the addition of carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, 
chbromoethane, glacial acetic acid, or ether without conversion of the lead tetra¬ 
chloride into the dichloride. Cold dil. soln. may be preserved unchanged in 
the dark during several hours, after which gradual decomposition occurs with 
the separation of lead dichloride. Cone. soln. decompose after some time with 
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explosive violence without any apparent cause. For the action of hydrogen 
sulphide, vide lead disulphide. 

When ammonium chloroplumbate is treated with sulphuric acid, lead tetra¬ 
chloride is formed as a heavy, yellow, oily liquid. It is therefore inferred that 
the series of salts typified by (NH^PbCla is derived from the hypothetical 
hydrohexachloroplumbic acid, H 2 PbCl fl . A. Classen and B. Zahorsky obtained 
a soln. of this acid by mixing fuming hydrochloric acid, lead chloride, and liquid 
chlorine in a press, flask cooled by a mixture of ice and salt. The flask is cooled by 
solid carbon dioxide and ether before it is opened. J. Strachan oxidized a solid 
soln. of lead acetate and cone, hydrochloric acid by means of bleaching powder; 
A. Hutchinson and W. Pollard treated lead tetracetatc with cold cone, sulphuric 
acid; A. Nathansohn and F. Leyser treated lead sulphide and hydrochloric acid 
at a low temp, with chlorine or hypochlorites; and K. Elbs and F. Fischer treated 
lead persulphate, Pb(S0 4 ) 2 , with hydrochloric acid. 

F. Foisted, K. Elbs and R. Niibling, E. Mtiller, and M. Wissmilller obtained 
the acid by the electrolysis of a hydrochloric acid soln. of lead chloride. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid of sp. gr. 1-18 and at 10° was electrolyzed with an anode compounded 
of two lead plates and a carbon plate, and a soln. of lead chloride surrounded by a 
porous pot. The anode was so arranged that one-half of the current passed through 
the lead part of the anode and the other half through the carbon plate, where 
the current densities were 0*007 and 0-04 ampere per sq. cm. respectively. Under 
these circumstances, the lead chloride formed at the lead anode was converted 
into plumbic chloride by the chlorine produced at the carbon anode. The yield 
of the acid H 2 PbCl 2 was 70-80 per cent, of the theoretical quantity. According to 
R. Kremann and H. Breymesser, the electro-oxidation of the soln. of lead chloride 
in hydrochloric acid may be due to the formation of lead tetrachloride on the anode 
which acts as a depolarizer on the carbon electrode, or to the formation of lead 
chloride on the anode and its subsequent reaction with the chlorine liberated from 
the carbon electrode. They compared the decomposition voltage of soln. of 
hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*18, at 0° and 21°, with that of similar soln. with lead 
chloride. They found that two breaks occur in each of the current-voltage curves. 
The first break occurs at 0-83 volt at 0° and 087 volt at 21°, and is the same for both 
soln. The second occurs for hydrochloric acid alone at 0*99 volt at 0° and 0*95 
volt at 21°, whilst for hydrochloric acid sat. with lead chloride the values are 1-04 
volts at 0° and 1*00 volt at 21°. From these results it was inferred that the forma¬ 
tion of lead tetrachloride is a secondary process between the lead chloride and 
chlorine formed respectively on the lead and carbon anodes, and differs in no way 
from the chemical method of formation of this substance as described by 
H. Friedrich. G. von Hevesy and L. Zechmeiater showed that a dynamic 
equilibrium exists between bivalent and quadrivalent lead ionB in glacial acetic 
acid soln., and in consequence it follows that electrons can pass of themselves, 
in certain circumstances, from one ion to an isomeric ion aud also to an electrode. 
A. Voigt and W. Biltz found that the electrical conductivity of fused lead tetra¬ 
chloride is of the order 8 X 10“ 7 mho. A. Sommerfeld discussed the electronic 
structure of the tetrachloride. 

The formation of the chloroplumbates, R' 2 PbO e , as just indicated, led to the 
assumption that the oiange-yellow liquid produced by the action of chlorine on a 
hydrochloric acid soln. of lead chloride contains hydrohexachloroplumbic acid, 
PbCl^aojii-fCl 2ga8 -f2HCl=H 2 PbCl 6 . E. W. Wescott determined the conditions 
of equilibrium of this reaction with acid of cone, down to the point where lead dioxide 
separates as a solid phase. The results showed that the complex acid in these soln. 
is hydropentachloroplumbic acid, HPbCl 5 , because, with a given chlorine press, 
the quantity of this complex acid present in equilibrium with solid plumbous 
chloride is proportional to the first power of the chloride-ion cone. The hydrogen- 
ion cone., which would not be involved in the equilibrium if the ionization of 
the substances was complete, has a small secondary effect, probably owing to an 
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influence on the ionization of the chloroplumbic acid. The equilibrium constant 
corresponding with the expression (PbCr 5 )/(Cl').pci is given by the expression 
K/=0 , 055+0 , 07j)ci» when the cone, are expressed in mola. per 100 grams of water; 
the partial preBB. of chlorine, in atmospheres ; and the ionizations of hydrochloric 
acid and chloroplumbio acid are assumed equal. The equilibrium constant of the 
reaction Pb(32MUd+^20M+2H2O=PbO 2g ,oii(i+4:H , +4:Cl', gi ven by the expression 
K=(H’) 4 .(Cr) 4 /pci» is 2*4xlO^ B , under the assumption that the ionizations of the 
hydrochloric acid and the chloroplumbic acid is complete. From these equilibrium 
constants and from other known data, the values of the decrease of free energy at 
25° calculated on the assumption that the cone, of all dissolved substances are 
molecular, except that of chlorine, the partial press, of which is one atm., were : 
PbClgaoUii~l“^ 2 gM”1”=PbClg —6590 joules, PbCl2go]idH"2H20-|-Cl2gas~^b02BoUd 
44H°+4Cr- 43,600 joules, and Pb w ud+0 2BM =Pb02BD]id+219,000 joules. 

According to K. Elbs and R, Niibling, the orange-yellow liquid containing 
the acid can be preserved an indefinite time in a Bealed tube, but in open vessels, 
chlorine is given off continuously, and lead chloride deposited. J. Strachan found 
the liquid is decomposed in Bunlight, and by organic substances with the separation 
of lead chloride. O. Seidel, and A. Nathansohn and F. Leyser observed no change 
when the liquid stands in contact with sulphuric acid in a sealed tube. 
J. Nikoljukine found that the liquid is rapidly decomposed by water, forming a 
reddish-brown fluid. According to E. W. Wescott, the liquid is hydrolyzed to 
lead dioxide when less than 100 millimole of HC1 is present in 100 grms. of water. 
W. W. Fischer found that lead dioxide is precipitated by water, alkali hydroxides, 
borateB, carbonates, and acetates, as well as by the hydroxides of magnesium, 
zinc, lead, or mercury. K. Elbs and R. Niibling showed that soln. of ammonium 
chloride, pyridine, or quinoline in dil. hydrochloric acid precipitate the double 
Balts in yellow crystals. E. SakellarioB, 15 and F. D. Chattaway and co-workers 
prepared a series of diazomum hexachlwoflumbales, (RNg^PbClj). 
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§ 23. Complex Balts with the Lead Chlorides— Chloroplumbites 

According to A. C. Becquerel, 1 if a soln. of ammonium chloride be placed above 
lead dioxide, and a rod of lead be immersed therein so as to touch the oxide, the 
rod becomes covered with needle-like crystals which were thought to he those of a 
double salt of lead and ammonium chlorides. L. J. Th&iard also showed that a 
mixed soln. of the two chlorides gives no precipitate with sulphuric acid, presum¬ 
ably owing to the formation of a double salt. 0. L. von Ende measured the solu¬ 
bilities of lead chloride in 0*252^-, O502V-, and iV-soln. of ammonium chloride to be 
respectively 9*47, 7*11, and 4*35 millimole per litre. G. Andre reported a complex 
series of ammonium chloroplumbites in which the ratios : PbCl 2 : NH 4 C1: H 9 0 were 
respectively 1:18 : 4, 1:10; 1, 2 :18 : 3, 1: 6 :1, 4 : 22 ; 7, 4 : 18 : 5, and 2 :1 : 3. 
No one else has succeeded in verifying a single one of these preparations; and 
G. Andrd seems to have been guided solely by the analyses of crops of crystals 
obtained either by cooling a soln. of the lead halide in a hot soln. of the corresponding 
ammonium halide, or by cooling a boiling soln. of lead oxide in one of the ammonium 
halide. II. L. Wells and W. R. Johnston repeated G. Andre’s directions for the 
preparation of this salt, and then concluded that 11 not one of the salts described 
by G. Andr6 exists.” 

H. W. Foote and L. H. Levy measured the solubility of lead chloride in soln. 
of ammonium chloride of different cone., and found for equilibrium at 25°, evidence 
of the existence of the double salt NH^Cl^PbClg. J. N. Bronsted, working at 22°, 
found the solubility curves of lead chloride and ammonium chloride intersect at 
a cone. O-S^AT-NE^Cl, when both solid lead chloride and the double salt Nl^Cl.SPbCl^ 
are in equilibrium. N. Demassieux, also, found the solubility curves indicated 
m Fig. 70. At 17°, the two phases PbCl 2 and NH^Pt^Clg occur with 3*48 grins, 
of ammonium chloride and 0*076 grm. of lead chloride in 100 c.c. of soln., and the 
two phases NH 4 Pb 2 Cl 5 and NI^Cl eutectic with 26*49 grms. of ammonium chloride, 
ana 0-64 grm. of lead chloride per 100 c.c. The compound 2(NH 4 ) 2 PbCl 4 is stable 
°my ^above 70°. The solubility curves at 100°, Fig. 71, have the two phases PbCI 2 
aud NH^PbjOlg- with 8*59 grms. of a mm onium chloride and 1*76 grms. of lead 
chloride per 100 c.c,; the two phases Nl^PbgC^ and (NH^PbCl,* with 37*62 
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grms. of ammonium chloride and 12-67 grms. of lead chloride per 100 c.c.; and the 
two phases (NH^PbCl* and NH 4 C1 with 41-90 grins, of ammonium chloride and 
9-26 grms. of lead chloride per 100 c.c. The solubility curves show the presence 
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Fias. 70 and 71.—Solubility of Load Chloride in Solutions of Ammonium Chloride at 

Different Concentrations. 


of no complex salts other than these two. The curves are shown in three dimensions 
in Fig. 72. K. Ilaclimeister was unable to melt mixtures of lead and ammonium 
chlorides. 

II. L. Wells and W. R. Johnston found that ammonium pentachlorodiplumbite, 
NH 4 Pb 2 Cl 5; is produced under a wide variation of conditions from soln. containing 
100-400 grms. of ammonium chloride, 20-80 grins, of lead chloride in 1000 c.c. 

of water, H. Fonzes-Diacon ob¬ 
tained it by cooling a soln. of lead 
chloride in a .30 per cent. snln. 
of ammonium chloride, washing 
the crystals with a very dil. soln. 
of ammonium chloride, centri¬ 
fuging the product, and drying. 
W. W. Randall, J. N. Bronstcd, 
J. Kendall and 0. H. Sloan, and 
H. W. Foote and L. H. Levy 
obtained the salt in a similar 
manner. The conditions of 
stability are indicated by N. Dc- 
massieux in Figs. 70 and 71. 
H. W. Foote and L. H. Levy 
found that this salt is formed on cooling a hot soln. of lead chloride in one of ammo¬ 
nium chloride. W. W. Randall, and II. L. Wells and W. R. Johnston regarded 
the crystals as rhombic pyramids; and H. Fonzes-Diacon, and H. W. Foote and 
L. H. Levy said they belong to the monoclinic system. The colourless, short, 
transparent prisms retain their lustre when dried. J. N. Bronstcd said that the 
sp. ht. between 0° and 19° is 0-0866, and the mol. heat, 62*78 ; and the dissociation 
in boiling soln. is such that 1-26 grm.-eq. per litre of free ammonium chloride are 
present. H. Fonzes-Diacon found that the salt is decomposed by water, and is 
soluble in dil. acids or dil. alkali-lye. 

G. Andre reported a trihydrale, NH 4 Pb 4 Cl s .3H 8 0, in mica-like crystals from an aq. 
soln. of 6NH 4 Cl.PbCl 2 . This hydrate has not been found by any other worker. H. L. W ells 
and W. R. Johnston reported triiahydratad ammonium trichloroplumbite , NH^PbCVJIMb 
to be formed by cooling a soln. of lead chloride in a hot cone. soln. of ammonium chloriJo- 
The double salt was deposited in colourless, transparent, prismatic crystals while tho soln. 
was somewhat warm. As indicated above, the salt does not appear os a Bolid phase in t-ho 
system, NH 4 Cl-PbCl 2 --H a O, between 17° and 100*, and, as H. L. Wells showed later, it 
probably does not exist. 

H. Fonzes-Diacon, and W. W. Randall obtained ammonium tetrachloroplumbi^’ 
(NH 4 ) 2 PbCl 4 , by slowly cooling a soln. of 60 grms. lead chloride in one litre of a 
boiling, 30 per cent. soln. of ammonium chloride, Neither F. W. Foote sud 
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L. II. Levy nor H. L. Wells and W. R. Johnston were able to establish the existence 
of this compound ; but N. Demassieux showed that it is formed as a solid phase 
within certain limits, Fig. 71, at temp, over 70°. E. Rinibach and K. Fleck mixed 
molar proportions of the component salts in aq. soln., and allowed the solid phase 
to separate, and sat. the liquid with the same mixture, and on cooling, crystals 
of ammonium hexaehloroplumbitc , (NH 4 ) i PbC] 0 .H 2 O, were formed. The salt does 
not appear on the equilibrium diagrams, Figs. 70 and 71 ; and it therefore appears 
likely to bo a solid soln. of ammonium chloride with the pentachlorodiplumbite. 

K. Treis, 2 and T. Liebisch and E. Korreng measured the f.p, of mixtures of 
lithium and lead chlorides, Fig. 74, and of sodium and lead chlorides , Fig. 73, but in no 
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Figs. 73 and 74.- -Freezing-point Curves of Mixtures of Lead Chloride with Lithium or 

Sodium Chloride, 


case was any evidence of the formation of a compound found. Both the mixtures 
furnish the simple V-eutectics shown in the diagrams. N. Demassieux measured 
the solubility of lead chloride in soln. of lithium or sodium chloride of different 
cone., and obtained no evidence of the formation of a compound. J. Kendall 
and 0. II. Sloan, however, reported the preparation of lithium pentachlorodi¬ 
plumbite, LiC1.2PbCl 2 , and of sodium pentachlorodiplumbite, NaC1.2PbCl a . The 
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Figs. 75 and 76. —Phases in the Systems : LiCl—PbCL-H 2 0, and NaCl PbCL—H a 0. 

solubility curves are shown in Figs. 75 and 76. A. Ditte, and C. H. Herty also failed 
to prepare a double sodium salt, although A. C. Becquerel reported one such. 
C. Fritsch, R. Ketzer, and M. le Blanc measured the electrical conductivity of 
mixtures of the two salts. 

R. Lorenz and co-workers have studied the f,p. curves of the binary system 
PbCl 2 -KCl, and the results are summarized in Fig. 77. There is a flat maximum 
at 430° and 333 molar per cent, of potassium chloride corresponding with the 
compound 2PbCl 2l KCl, and two breaks at 440° and 60 molar per cent, and 480° 
and 68 molar per cent, of potassium chloride respectively, indicating the existence 
of two other compounds, the compositions of which are PbCL.SKCl and PbCl 2 .4KCl 
respectively. The latter decomposes above 480° into solid potassium chloride and a 
fused mass corresponding in composition with the break in the curve at 480°; the 
former decomposes above 440° into solid PbCl 2 .4KCl and a fused mass corresponding 
in composition with the break in the curve at that temp. The compound 2PbCl 2 ,KCl 
forms two series of mixed crystals from 31*7 to 33*3 and 33*3 to 34*1 molar per cent, of 
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potassium chloride respectively. Thereare two euteotic points, at 410® and 20 
molar per cent, and 405° and 50 molar pelt* cent, of potassium chloride respectively. 

K. Treis did not verify the 440° singularity. The 
f.p. curves were also studied by A. Appelberg, 
E. Korreng, and K. Treis. The system PbCl 2 - 
KC1-H 2 0 was studied by 0. Lehmann, J. R. Stro- 
hecker, M. Berthelot, A. Immerwahr, C. L. von 
Ende, and J. N. Bronsted. The results of N. De- 
massieux are summarized in Figs. 78 and 79. 
Expressing the oonc. of the soln. in grams per 100 
grins, of soln., Bke found that there are two phases, 
PbCl 2 and KPb 2 Cl 5 , with 0-15 grm. of lead chloride 
and 3-79 grms. of potassium chloride ; the two 
phases KPb 2 Cl 5 and KPbCl 3 .JH 2 0 with 0*12 grm. 
lead chloride and 16-83 grms. potassium chloride; 
— o 20 40 so 80—m ai1 ^ the two Proses KPbCl a .JH 2 0 and KC1 with 
Molar per cent . KCl 0-20 grm. of lead chloride and 24*61 grms. potas- 
_ sium chloride. At 100°, Fig. 79, there are the two 

*■» rb ?is d Kpb >, ci * *» <►»«-• “ 

PbCL-KCl. chloride and 6*50 grms. of potassium chloride ; the 

two phases KPb 2 Cl 6 and KPbCl 3 .$H 2 0 with 0*94 
grm. potassium chloride and 23*60 grms. of lead chloride ; and the two phases 
KPbCls-JHoO and KCl with 1*50 gTms. of lead chloride and 31-24 grins, of potas- 
sium chloride. The curves at different temp, are embodied in the three-dimensional 
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Fios. 78 and 79.—Solubility of Lead Chloride in Solutions of Potassium Chloride at Different 

Concentrations, 


diagram, Fig. 80. L. J. Burrage also found for the mutual solubilities of lead 
and potassium chlorides, at 25°, when the cone, are expressed in grams per 
1000 grms. of soln.: 

KCl - 0 0*37 30 22 40 69 129 3 187*4 225 4 264*3 264*0 20£> 3 

PbCl 2 . 10*83 10*08 2*05 2*27 1 42 2 36 3*03 3*86 1*22 0 

Solid phaw I’bCI* KPb,CI B KPbCl 4 .*H B 0 KCl 

The sp. gr. of mixtures of the two components have been determined by R. Lorenz, 
H. Frei, and A. Jabs; the surface tension, by R. Lorenz and A. Liebmann; the 
electrical conductivity by R. Ketzer; the e.m.f. of cells Fb j KCl-PbCl 2 1 Cl, by 
R. Lorenz and co-workers; the electrode potential of lead in mixed soln. of the two 
salts by A, Immerwahr; and the crystals, by O. Lehmann. 

R. Lorenz and co-workers, K. Treis, and T. Liebisch and E. Korreng obtained 
pota ss iu m pentachlorodiplumbite, KPb z Cl 5j from the molten constituents. The 
conditions of formation are indicated in Fig. 78. H. L. Wells, J. Kendall and 
C. H. Sloan, L. J. Burrage, and N. Demassieux obtained it in aq. soln., and the 
conditions of formation at different temp, are shown inFigB, 78 and 79. The white 
prismatic crystals are considered by K. Treis to belong to the rhombic system. They 
melt without decomposition at 430° (R. Lorenz) or 440° (K. Treis). J. N. Bronsted 
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gave 2200 cats, (or the mol. heat of formation. E. Rimbach and K. Fleck, J. Ken¬ 
dall and C. H. Sloan, and C. H. Herty claim to have made anhydrous potassium 
trichloroplumbite, KPbCl 3 , from soln. of the constituents, but H. L. Wells, and 
N. Demassieux showed that the salt which separates from the aq. soln. is the trita- 
hydrate. H. L. Wells said that only 0*25 per cent, of this water is lost in 8 days over 
sulphuric acid. The water is rapidly given off at 200°. The salt potassium tetra- 
chloroplumbite, K 2 PbCl 4 , occurs in nature as the mineral pseudocotunnite. It was 
found by A. Scacchi as acicular, yellow, opaque crystals accompanying cotunnite 
from the eruption of Vesuvius in 1872. He called it pseudocotunnia , a term 
altered by G. vom Rath to pseudocotunnite. A. Scacchi represented the 
composition by KPbC] 3 , but F. Zambonini showed that the analyses are better 
represented by K 2 PbCl 4 . Some fluorine is present in pseudocotunnite. A. Lacroix 
obtained the crystals by washing with hot water the cotunnite crusts of the 
Vesuvian fumaroles. F. Zambonini showed that the mineral named mellonitc 
—after M. Mellon!—by L. Palmieri, is pseudocotunnite contaminated with 
chlorides and sulphates of Bodium, potassium, copper, and lead. Neither H. L. Wells 
nor N. Demassieux could obtain the salt from aq. soln. ; but R. Lorenz and co- 
workers found that it is formed when the constituents are melted in the proportions 
shown in Fig. 77. According to K. Treis, the rhombic crystals melt at 490° and 
decompose into molten lead chloride, and crystals of potassium chloride. 
N. Demassieux, and L. J, Burrage obtained potassium trichloroplumbite, 
KPbCl 3 .^H 2 0, as indicated above. R. Lorenz and co-worker also obtained 
potassium hexachloroplumbite, K 4 PbCl 6 , from the molten constituents as 
illustrated in Fig. 80. It decomposes at 480°, but K. Treis could not verify this. 

0. Lehmann obtained from the system NH 4 Cl~KCl-PbCl 2 -H 2 0 six-sided prisms 
of what was thought to be ammonium poUmium chloroplumbite, but this has not been 



Fiq. 80.—The Phases in the System KCl-PbCl a - Fig. 81.—Fusion Curves in the Ter- 

H a O at Different Temperatures. nary System: KCl-NaCl-PbCl*. 


confirmed. K. Treis studied the ternary system KCl-NaCl-PbCl 2 , and obtained the 
fusion curves illustrated by Fig. 81. Expressing the composition in molar percen¬ 
tages, there are two eutectics ; the solid phases PbCl 2 ,2PbCl 2 .KCl and NaCl coexist 
in J^ e eutectic point at 383°, where the composition of the fused mass is 
71PbCl 2 ,llKCl, and 18NaCl. The coexisting solid phases in the second eutectic 
point are 2PbCl 2 .KCl.PbCl 2 .2KCl, and NaCl; the temp, is 387°, and the composition 
48PbCl 2l 38KCl, and 16NaOL 

^ *-P- CUIve8 of mixtures of rubidium and lead chlorides, and 

the results are indicated in Fig. 82. Observations on this subject were also made by 
kpi? biflcl1 and E ' ^ orren g* L. Wells made rubidium pentachlorodiplumbite, 
^“ 2 ^ from hot soln. of mixtures of rubidium and lead chlorides ; E. Rimbach 
and H, Fleck employed the process used for the corresponding potassium salt; and 
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K. Treis obtained it from a molten mixture of the component salts as indicated in 
Fig. 82. The prismatic crystals are probably rhombic and isomorphous with the 
corresponding potassium salt. They melt without decomposition at 423°. 
H. L. Wells and G. F. Campbell, and E. H. Ducloux made white tabular crystals of 

caesium pentachlorodiplumbite, CsPb 2 Cl B , by a 
process similar to that employed for the rubidium 
salt. K. Treis obtained crystals of rubidium 
trichloroplumbite, RbPbCl 3 , from the molten con¬ 
stituents as indicated in Fig. 82. Above 310°, the 
crystals are cubic; below 310°, they are probably 
rhombic. They melt at 440° without decomposition. 
H. L. Wells and G. F. Campbell, and E. H. Ducloux 
obtained crystals of caesium trichloroplumbite, 
CsPbClg, from a hot soln. of lead and caesium chlo¬ 
rides. K. Treis obtained rubidium tetrachloro- 
plumbite, Rb 2 PbCl 4 , from a mixture of the molten 
constituentvS at 448°; it also decomposes at that 
temp.. Fig. 82; H. Erdmann and P. Ko timer also 
made it by melting rubidium hexachloroplumbate. 
The white, acicular crystals are probably isomor¬ 
phous with the rhombic crystals of the corresponding 
potassium salt; they melt at 448° into molten lead 
chloride and crystals of potassium chloride. H. L. Wells obtained the hrmihydrak 
from a hot soln. of the component salts. The colourless, transparent, prismatic 
crystals lose about 25 per cent, of their water at 100° in 12 hrs., and all is rapidly 
expelled at 200°. E. H. Ducloux made caesium tetrachloroplumbite, Cs s PbCl 4 . 
E. Rimbach and K. Fleck obtained only the pentachlorodiplumbite by a method 
analogous to that employed for making potassium liexachloroplumbite. II. L. Wells 
and G. F. Campbell obtained CBesium hex&chloroplumbite, Cs 4 PbCl 6 , from a hot soln. 
of lead chloride in a hot soln. of caesium chloride nearly sat. when cold. 
E. H. Ducloux prepared this salt; and J. Vennande also obtained it by the action 
of a sat. soln. of cesium chloride on lead sulphate. The white crystals are rhornbo- 
hedral, and serve as a microchemical test for lead. 



Fig. 82.—Freezing-point Curves 
of the Binary System: 
PbClj-IibCL 


No compounds have been prepared with lead chloride , and copper, silver, or gold 
chloride. K. Treis found that mixtures of lead and silver chlorides furnish simple 

V-curves as illustrated in Fig. 83; C. Tubandt and 
co-workers measured the electrical conductivity of 
mixtures of the fused silver and lead chlorides; and 
obtained a curve analogous to Fig. 83. C. Sandonnini, 
and O. Menge measured the f,p. curves of mixtures of 
calcium and lead chlorides, Fig. 84. The results are 
summarized in Fig. 84. 0. Menge observed that cal¬ 
cium chloride does not form solid soln. with lead 
chloride. R. Otto and D. Drewes claimed to have 
made calcium hexachloropJumbite, Ca.PbCle.nHsO, 
as a precipitate when a cone. soln. of lead chloride 
is added to a boiling cone. aq. Boln. of calcium 
chloride; and J. Kendall and C. H. Sloan re¬ 
ported the formation of calcium tetracMoroplumbite* 
CaCl 2 .PbCI 2 .6H 2 0; and rlso of strontium tetrachloroplumbite, SrCl z .PbCl 2 
C. Sandonnini found that lead and strontium chlorides form mixed crystals in all 
proportions, and the f.p. curves are illustrated in Fig. 85. Similar results ^ eri - 
obt&ined with mixtures of lead and barium chlorides, Fig. 86. 0. Ruff and W. Plato 
made solid soln. of these chlorides. R. Lorenz and co-workers measured the sp* g r - 
of the mixtures. A. C. Becquerel reported the formation of crystals of a double 
salt, but this has not been confirmed. J. Kendall and C* H, Sloan claimed to 



Molar per cent. AgCl 

Fig. 83.— Freezing Points of 
Mixtures; PbCl 2 -AgCI. 
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have made barium tetrachloroplumbite, BaCl 2 .PbCl 2 ; as well as magnesium 
tetrachloroplumbite, MgCl 2 .PbCl 2 . 6 H 2 O. 0. Mcnge found that the f.p. curves 
of mixtures of lead and magnesium chlorides , Fig. 87, give no evidence of the 



Figs. Hi to 80.—Freezing-point Curves of Binary Mixtures of Lead Chloride with Calcium, 
Strontium, or Barium Chloride. 


formation of a double salt. R. Otto and D. Drewes reported the formation 
of trideeahydrated magnesium hexachloroplumbite, by adding a soln. of 
17 gnns. dried lead chloride to a hot 32 per cent. soln. of magnesium chloride. 
The crystals were separated from the mother-liquor by suction ; pressed between 
filter-paper; and dried over sulphuric acid II. Hof and B. Rirck also 
obtained the same salt by dissolving lead oxide or lead sulphate in a boiling cone. 



Per cent. MgCli Per cent. ZnCL z Per cent CdCl z 


Figs. 87 to 89.—Freezing-point Curves of Binary Mixtures of Lead Chloride with Magnesium, 

Zinc, or Cadmium Chloride. 

fioln. of magnesium chloride of sp. gr. 1-32. The crystals are either tetragonal or 
hexagonal plates. They deliquesce and decompose in air ; they are decomposed 
by water and alcohol into lead and magnesium chlorides. They are not blackened 
by dry hydrogen sulphide, but they are blackened by the moist gas and also by the 
vapour of ammonium sulphide. The crystals lose their water at 200°. J. Kendall 
and C. H. Sloan reported the formation of mercuric tetrachloroplumbite, 
HgCl 2 .PbCl z . G. Hermann measured the f.p. curve of mixtures of lead and zinc 
chlorides, Fig. 88 , and obtained no evidence of a double salt. Similar remarks apply 
to G. Hermann^ and C. Sandonnini’s observations on the f.p. of mixtures of lead 
and cadmium chlorides , Fig. 89— vide supra, the action of cadmium on soln. of 
lead chloride. C. Sandonnini and G. Scarpa found no sign of a compound of lead 
and manganese chlorides on the f.p. curve of mixtures of the two chlorides. There 
is a simple V-curve with a eutectic at 408° and 70 molar per cent, of lead chloride. 
The beginning of the crystallization with the different molar percentages of lead 
chloride is as follows : 

BhCl*. 0 10 20 40 50 60 80 100 

*.p. . 650° 627° 000° 540° 510° 403° 29° 495° 
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According to E. Korreng, molten mixtures of lead and (hallow chlorides furnish 
two compounds: thallous pentachloroplumbite, Tl 3 PbCl 6 , melting at 407°, and 
thallous trichloroplumbite, TlPbCls, melting at 435°. The f.p. curves are Bhown in 
Pig. 90. J. Barlot obtained the last-named salt by crystallization from a boiling 



Fit*. 90.—Freezing-point Curves of Mix- Fio. 91.—Freezing-point Curves of Mix¬ 
tures of Thallous and Lead Chlorides. tures of Lead and Stannous Chlorides. 


aq. soln. of eq. proportions of the constituent salts ; and F. Ephraim and P. Bar- 
teezko obtained it from a hydrochloric acid soln. of these salts. J. Barlot described 
the crystals as white, rhombic plates. A. A. Noyes obtained thallous pentachloro- 
pluinbite by adding a half sat. soln. of lead chloride to one of thallous chloride, and 
recrystallizing from hot water. J. Barlot found the electrical conductivity curves 
of the mixed salt soln. intersect at a point corresponding with Tl 2 PbCJ 4 , but lie was 
unable to prepare this salt. There is a break in the curve corresponding with the 
trichloroplumbite. F. Ephraim and P. Barteczko obtained what were probably 
mixed crystals with the composition T1C1: PbCl 2 =4 : 3, and 3:4. J. Nickles 
reported ammonium thallic chloroplumbite to be formed by the action of ammonium 
hexachlorothallate on a soln. of a lead acetate. G. Herrmann, and C. Sandonnini 
and G. Scarpa found no evidence of a stannous chloroplumbite on the f.p. curves, 
Fig. 91, of mixtures of stannous and lead chlorides. The two chlorides form a 
continuous series of solid soln. A. Benrath and H. Tesche measured the electrical 


conductivity of mixtures of the two salts between 100° and 480°. 

C. Sandonnini 3 examined the f.p. curve of mixtures of lead fluoride and chloride 



Molar per cent, PbF t 


(Fig. 92). Starting from the m.p. of the pure 
chloride, the curve descends to an eutectic point 
at 454 3 , the cone, being about 10 molar per cent, 
of fluoride. It then rises to a maximum at 601 p , 
which corresponds to 50 molar per cent, of fluoride, 
and it afterwards descends again to another eutectic 
point at 554° (composition 75 molar per cent, of 
fluoride). When the cone, of fluoride is further 
raised, the curve rises slowly to 570° (composition 
80 molar per cent.), where an evident pause occurs. 
Finally, the curve ascends rapidly to the m.p. of the 
pure fluoride. The existence of a lead fluochloride, 
PbCl 2 .PbF 2 , melting without decomposition is thus 
established, whilst the pause at 570° sliow3 the 


Fia. 92. — Freezing -point Curves ^ OCtofluodichloride, Pb B Cl 3 F 8 or 

of Mixtures of Lead Fluoride PbCLAPbl^, which decomposes on fusion. J. J. Her- 
and Chloride. zelius obtained lead fluochloride, PbFCl, by adding 

a soln. of sodium fluoride to a boiling soln. of lead 
chloride ; and by adding lead acetate to an aq. Boln. of 2 parts of sodium fluoride 
and 3 parts of sodium chloride. H. Fonzes-Diacon made it by boiling for a long 
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time a soln. of lead fluoride in a cone. aoln. of ammonium chloride. The white 
crystals belong to the tetragonal system. C. Sandonnini said that the salt melts at 
601° without decomposition. J. j. Berzelius found it to be slightly soluble in water 
without decomposition ; G. Starch showed that 100 grms. of water at 0° dissolve 
0*0211 grm. of the salt; at 18°, 0-0325 grin.; at 25°, 0-0370 grm.; at 100°, 
0*1081 grm. The solubility is greater in the presence of a little hydrochloric or 
acetic acid; and it is practically insoluble in a dil. Boln, of lead chloride. 
J. J. Berzelius said that it is easily soluble in nitric acid. II. Fonzes-Diacon 
could not obtain ammonium jluochloroplumbite from mixed Boln. of ammonium 
chloride and lead fluoride. 
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g 24. Chloroplumbates 

As previously indicated in connection with lead tetrachloride, impure chloro- 
jplumbates were possibly made by A. Sobrero and F. Selmi 1 in 1850, by J. Nicklea 
in 1867, etc. J. Nikoliukin first isolated double salts of lead tetrachloride with 
ammonium and potassium chlorides. He dissolved lead dioxide in cone, hydro¬ 
chloric acid in a sealed tube, and added a cone. soln. of ammonium chloride to the 
product so obtained. The yellow crystals were washed with a cone. soln. of 
ammonium chloride, at 0°, and pressed between paper. The analysis approxi¬ 
mated ammonium chloroplumbate, (NH 4 ) 2 PbCl e . A. Classen and B. Zahorsky 
said that the aq. soln. of ammonium chloride decomposed the salt to Borne extent. 
H. L. Wells showed that the scaled tube was unnecessary ; he added slightly dil, 
hydrochloric acid to an excess of lead dioxide at 0°; filtered tile soln. through 
asbestos; added a cold sat. soln. of ammonium chloride until an abundant, yellow, 
crystalline precipitate was produced ; pressed the salt between filter-paper ; and 
dried the product in air. H. Friedrich passed chlorine into a soln. of lead chloride 
in hydrochloric acid; and obtained ammonium chloroplumbate on adding 
ammonium chloride to the product. J. M. Matthews, arid A. Friinkel used a 
somewhat similar process— vide, lead tetrachloride, A. Seyewctz and A. Trawitz 
added ammonium persulphate to a cold soln. of lead chloride in hydrochloric acid ; 
K. Elbs and F. Fischer treated a soln. of lead persulphate, in cold hydrochloric 
acid, with ammonium chloride ; A. Hutchinson and W. Pollard added ammonium 
chloride to a soln. of lead tetracctatc in cold, cone, hydrochloric acid ; A. Outbid 
and M. Wissmiiller treated a soln. of lead tetrachloride with ammonium chloride; 
and K. Elba and R. Nubling added ammonium chloride to a soln. of hydrochloric 
plumbic acid. According to A. Seyewctz and H. Tatu, ammonium chloroplumbate 
can be economically prepared by adding a slow stream of nitric acid to an agitated 
suspension of 1 mol. of lead chloride (or sulphate) and 2 mols. of ammonium 
chloride in four times the theoretical quantity of cone, hydrochloric acid. The 
filtered product, freed from acid with alcohol and ether, and heated at 80°, is a 
yellow powder, insoluble in the common organic solvents, which turns bright red 
at 70°-80° and loses chlorine at 140°. F. Forster electrolyzed a soln. of hydrochloric 
acid saturated at 0° with lead chloride, and mixed with some ammonium chloride. 

The lemon-yellow, octahedral crystals are isomorphous with ammonium chloro- 
platinate (K. Elbs and R. Nubling), and with ammonium chlorostannate (II. Fried¬ 
rich, and E. Carozzi). E. Carozzi gave 2-925 for the sp.gr. The crystals are not 
hygroscopic in air. M. WiBsmiiller said that the colour beoomes orange-red at 
100°, and pale yellow on cooling. K. Elbs and R. Nubling found that the crystals 
can be kept many hours at 115° without decomposition, and at a still higher temp, 
for a short time. J. Nikoliukin said that the Balt decomposes at 120°, and 
H. L. Wells said 225°. When decomposed by heat, chlorine is first evolved, then 
ammonium chloride vap., and lead dichloride remains. The salt is soluble in water, 
but H. Friedrich, and A. Seyewctz and P. Trawitz, found an excess of water de¬ 
composes the salt, forming, according to A. Gutbier and E. Sauer, the hydrosol of 
lead dioxide. A. Seyewetz and II. Tatu said that in a 0’08 per cent. aq. soln. it 
forms colloidal lead dioxide, which slowly settles ; in this form, it may be used as 
an active oxidizing agent. Soln. between 4 per cent, and 22 per cent, (saturation) 
decompose into lead chloride and an oxygenated chlorine compound; with con¬ 
centrations between 0 08 per cent, and 4 per cent., both reactions occur. The 
second type of decomposition is avoided by dissolving in cone, hydrochloric ucid, 
but can be favoured by carefully regulating the quantity and cone, of the acid. 
Phosphoric acid in all concentrations does not hinder the second type of decom¬ 
position. It stabilizes dil. Boln. in which the first type of decomposition occurs, 
by retarding the flocculation of the oxide, even at concentrations slightly below 
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that at which the formation of the oxide is hindered. Acetic acid behaves 
similarly to phosphoric acid, although much higher concentrations are necessary, 
H. Friedrich said that cold cone, hydrochloric acid does not readily dissolve 
the salt, and that the soln., when warmed, gives off chlorine without depositing 
lead dichloride; dll* hydrochloric acid acts similarly, but lead chloride is then 
deposited. K. Elbs and R. Niibling said that about 0-25 grm. of the salt 
dissolves in 20 per cent, hydrochloric acid at room temp. H. Friedrich found that 
with potassium iodide, iodine eq. to two gram-atoms of chlorine per mol. separates. 
J. M. Matthews showed that fuming sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*079 furnishes lead 
tetrachloride; H. Friedrich found that the salt is soluble in cone, nitric acid 
without decomposition, and when the soln. is warmed, nitrogen oxides are evolved 
and a precipitate is formed which is sparingly soluble in water. Dil. nitric and 
sulphuric acids act similarly. A warm soln. of sodium carbonate colours the Balt 
pale brown, while lead and carbon dioxides are formed. A. Seyewetz and co- 
workers found that aromatic hydrocarbons, as well as their chlorine and nitroxyl 
derivatives, are chlorinated when heated in a sealed tube with the chloroplumbate. 
Above 120° in a non-aqueous medium, plumbic ammonium chloride yields nascent 
chlorine, and so may be used as a chlorinating agent. 

A. Clasaen and B. Zahorsky considered that the salt indicated above is impure, and 
that the composition of the purified product is ammonium tridecachlorodiplurnbate, 

(Nil 4 ) gPbjiCl,j, but H. Friedrich showed that it is probable that the salt analyzed by these 
investigators contained free ammonium chloride. 

The soln. prepared by A. Sobrero and F. Selmi had the composition PbCl 4 
+9NaCl, and for a time this was represented as the composition of the complex 
salt— e.g. D. J. Carnegie used the formula PbCl 4 .9NaCl in support of a theory of 
the double halides. H. L. Wells, however, was unable to make the double sodium 
chloroplumbate . K. Elbs and co-workers, A. Gutbier and M. Wissmiiller, J. Nikoli- 
ukin, and H. L. Wells made potassium chloroplumbate, KgPbCl^, by a method re¬ 
sembling that employed for the ammonium salt. The general properties of the two 
salts are similar. M. Wissmiiller found the potassium salt to be rather less stable in 
air and water than the ammonium salt. H. L. Wells said that it decomposes at about 
190°. J. Nikoliukin said that it is easily soluble in a cone. soln. of potassium 
chloride. H. L. Wells found that hydrochloric acid, eat. with chlorine, is best 
used for washing the salt; it is decomposed by boiling hydrochloric acid, while it 
can be preserved under cone, hydrochloric acid. H. Friedrich, A. Gutbier and 
M. Wissmiiller, and H. L. Wells made rubidium chloroplumbate, Rb 2 PbCl fl , by 
methods analogous to those employed for the ammonium salt. H. Erdmann and 
P. Kothner UBed the method employed by H. Friedrich, and obtained yellow, 
regular octahedral crystals. Cone, sulphuric acid acts on it, liberating hydrogen 
chloride, and precipitating lead tetrachloride as an oil (q.v.) t whilst the dil. acid 
converts the metals into Bulphates, and liberates chlorine. Rubidium chloride 
may be precipitated almost quantitatively from its soln. in methylic alcohol sat. 
with chlorine by adding a soln. of lead tetrachloride, the precipitate being washed 
with 80 per cent, alcohol. Potassium chloroplumbate is much less Btable than the 
rubidium salt, and evolves chlorine when dried in air; the same change takes 
place when the rubidium salt is heated, the chloroplumbite, PbRb 2 Cl 4 , being 
produced. The rubidium salt is also indifferent towards dil. hydrochloric acid 
and 96 per cent, alcohol, the potassium salt being decomposed by both agents; 
the changes produced under the influence of water and ammonia are less rapid 
than those which the potassium salt undergoes. In spite of these differences in 
behaviour, the estimation of rubidium in the presence of potassium by means of 
lead tetrachloride is inaccurate. H. L. Wells, and A. Gutbier and M. Wissmiiller 
made ceerium chloroplumbate, Cs 2 PbCl fl , by similar methods. The lemon-yellow 
crystals are regular octahcdra. They are stable in air, and decompose at 280°. 
One c.c. of a Boln. of fuming hydrochloric acid (1 : 1) containing twice the theoretical 
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amount of lead chloride sat. with chlorine, dissolved 0-000068 grm. of Cs 2 PbCl 6 ; 
with rubidium chloroplatinato, the solubility was 0-003 grm. per c.c. 

J. Nickles prepared a soln. which had the composition PbCI 4 -f 16CaCl 2 , but, no 
calcium ckloroplumbate was isolated ; H. L. Wells also failed to make this compound. 
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§ 25. Lead Oxychlorides 
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Fig. 93.—Freezing-point Curves 
of Mixtures of Lead Monoxide 
and Dichloride. 

mendipite; and PbCl 2 .4PbO 
given as : 

a-pb 

Cl-Pb' u Cl-Pb.O 

PbC'lj.FbO PbC] 2 .2PbO 


oxychlorides have been reported. Starting from 
PbO : PbCl 2 : HoO, 1:3:0, there are 1:2: 0, 
1:2:1, and 1:2:2; 1:1:0, 1:1:1, 1:1: ]J, 
and 1:1:21; 2:1:0; 3:1:0, 3 : I : i, 3:1:1, 
3:1 :3, and 3 :1 : 4 ; 4:1:0, and 4:1:2; 5:1:0, 
and 5:1:5; 6:1:0, and 6:1:2; and 7:1:0. 
C. F. Cross and S. Sugiura reported some oxy¬ 
chlorides with an excess of oxygen or chlorine above 
that required for plumbous salts— c.g, octolcad oxy- 
hexad'ecachloride , PbgOCl 16 , was obtained as a grey, 
crystalline mass by the action of a mixture of air 
and chlorine on lead monoxide; when red-lead 
was used, penlalead oxyenneachloride, Pb 6 OCl yj was 
formed; and with lead dioxide, dodecalead tetra- 
henicosichloride. , Pb 12 0 4 CI 21 , was formed. With 
lead dioxide at a red heat and chlorine, tetralead 
oxyheplachloride, Pb 4 OCl 7 , was formed. None of 
these compounds could be prepared by R. Ruer. He 
obtained only PbCl 2 .PbO, rmllockite ; PbCJ 2 .2PbO, 
on the f.p. curves. The graphic formulas were 


Cl-Pb.O. 


>Pb 


Cl-Pb.O.Pb.O^p. 
Cl—Pb.O.Pb.O^ 
PbCI,.4PbO 


The equilibrium conditions of the ternary system Pb0-PbCl«-H 2 0 have not 
been established. Consequently the distinction between those which are truly 
chemical individuals, and those which are mere mixtures, has not been established. 
Several of these oxychlorides have been reported in nature. The binary system 
baa been investigated—Fig. 93—by R. Ruer. 1 There are no signs of lead oxyh^ a ' 
chloride, Pb0.3PbCl 2 , reported by L. N. Vauquelin to be formed by melting * 
mixture of tlie two constituents. The curve shows two maxima at 693° and 
per cent, and 711° and 76 per cent, by weight of lead oxide, corresponding wi 1 
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the composition of the compounds PbCl 2 -2PbO and PbCl 2 .4PbO respectively; 
three eutectic points at 433° and 20 per cent., 691° and 64 per cent., and 703° and 
82 per cent, of lead oxide respectively, as well as a break in the curve at 624° and 
36 per cent, of the oxide. The latter arises from the fact that the compound, 
PbCl 2 ,2PbO, which separates primarily from mixtures containing 47-62 per cent, 
by weight of lead oxide, reacts below 524° with the fused mass to form a third 
compound, PbCl 2 .PbO. Between 68 and 78 per cent, of lead oxide, the compound 
PbCl 2 .4PbO forms mixed crystals with PbCl 2 .2PbO and PbO respectively. 

There is no evidence of the formation of lead oxytetrachloride, Pb0.2PbCl 2 , on 
It. Rneris equilibrium diagram, although A. Wachter reported it to be formed, as 
a yellow mass, by heating lead chlorate for a long time at a temp., according to 
W. H. Sodeau, at 225°. F. A. Genth reported it to have been formed in white, 
hexagonal prisms by the action of sea-water on the ancient slags of Laurion, Greece ; 
he called the mineral penfieldite —after 8. L. Penfield. S. L. Penfield gave for the 
axial ratio of the hexagonal crystals a : c=l : 0-8967. According to A. LacToix 
and A. de Schulten, the crystals are uniaxial, and have a feebler birefringence than 
tlie other lead oxychlorides; the optical character is positive. A. Raimondi 
reported a specimen from Challacollo, Tarapaca, with a rather smaller proportion 
of chloride than Pb0.2PbCL. G. vom Rath reported monoclinic crystals of a 
mineral in the lead slags of Laurion; he called it fiedlerite —after K. G. Fiedler. 
A. Lacroix and A. de Schulten showed that its composition corresponds with 
monohydrated lead oxytetrachloride, PbO.2PbClo.H2O, or lead dihydroxytetra - 
chloride , PbCL.2Pb(0H)CL The rectangular plateB were shown by G. vom Rath 
to L*c monoclinic with a rhombic habit, and to have the axial ratios a : b : c 
081.918 : 1 : 0-89152, and 0=102° 40'. G. F. II. Smith gave 0-8299 : 1 : 0-7253, 
a,nd 0—77° 31' ; and for the refractive indices with Na-light, 0=1-816, 0=2-1023, 
and y=2-026. A. Lacroix and A. de Schulten found the sp. gr. to be 5-88, and the 
hardness over 3. The mineral decrepitates when heated, and it becomes opaque 
and anhydrous at 150°; thereafter it melts and sublimes. It is easily attacked 
by cold water, and becomes opaque in about an hour ; it is dissolved by cold nitric 
acid. G. Andre obtained fine, needle-like crystals of dihydrated lead oxytetra¬ 
chloride, Pb0.2PbCl 2 .2H 2 0, by pouring the mother-liquor from the salt, 
(NH 4 ) fl PbCI 8 .H 2 0, into an excess of water, and heating the product for 5 hxs. in a 
sealed tube at 200°. The product dissolves in boiling soda-lye, forming a yellow 
soln. 

The mineral matlockite reported by R. P. Greg to occur along with phosgenite 
in an old mine at Cromford, near Matlock, Derbyshire, is a lead oxydichloride, 
PbO.PbCl 2 . A. Lacroix found matlockite about the old slag heaps of Laurion, 
Greece ; A. Raimondi, and I. Domeyko reported it at Challacollo, Tarapaca, Chile ; 
W. F. Petterd, at Zeehan, Tasmania ; and W. P. Jervis, R. Cappa, and A. Seacchi 
in the sublimation product of Vesuvius, The conditions of equilibrium for lead 
oxydichloride are indicated in R. Ruer’s diagram, Fig. 93. J. W. Doberciner 
obtained a product of the same composition by heating lead chloride in air until 
fumes were no longer evolved; and also by fusi ng a mixture of lead chloride and 
carbonate in equimolar proportions. G. Andr4 obtained a similar product by 
precipitating a soln. of lead chloride with the calculated quantity of potassium 
hydroxide, washing with cold water, and drying at 100°; S. Ganelin, by adding 
water to a mixture of lead chloride with half an eq. amount of magnesia, or to a 
similar mixture of magnesia with lead sulphate and sodium chloride ; V. Thomas, 
by subliming the iodine from the product by the action of nitrogen peroxide on 
lead chloroiodide; A. Voigt, by heating monohydrated lead trioxydichloride, 
3PbO.PbOg.HaO, to redness ; G. Andr4, by pouring into cold water a sat. soln. of 
lead oxide in a hot soln. of ammonium chloride (1:2), washing the product with 
cold water, and drying at 100°; and R. Braudes, by heating the washed product 
obtained by the action of a cone. soln. of lead aoetate on lead chloride. The 
synthesis of matlockite was also discussed by F. Fouqui and A. M. L4vy, and 
VOL. VII. 3 B 
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C. W. G. Fuchs. Matlockite was found by A. C. Becquerel among the products 
obtained in the synthesis of cotunnite. Analyses were reported by R. P. Greg, 
R. Brandes, V. Thomas, C. F. Rammelsberg, etc. P. Groth represents its com¬ 
position by the formula Cl-Pb-O-Pb-Cl. The crystals were examined by R. P. Greg 
and W. G. Lettsom, G. Rose, G. A. Kenngott, P. Groth, A. Lacroix, H. Buttgenbach, 
K. Treis, etc. R. Ruer obtained the salt in yellowish-brown needles. W. II. Miller 
found the tabular crystals of matlockite belong to the tetragonal system, and have 
the axial ratio a : c=l: 1-7627. The colour of matlockite is yellow, sometimes 
with a greenish tinge. The artificial salt may be greyish-white. The cleavage 
parallel to (001) is imperfect. Besides the uniaxial crystals, A. Lacroix observed 
some which consisted of four biaxial sectors ; he gave for the optic axial angle 
2A 1 —55°. A. des Cloizeaux found the optical character is negative. According to 
R. P. Greg, the sp. gr. is 7-21; and the hardness, 2-3. C. F. Rammelsberg’a 
5-3947 for the sp. gr. is too small. R. Ruer found the salt melts at 524° with decom¬ 
position. G. Andr6 gave 3-26 Cals, for the heat of formation from anhydrous lead 
oxide and chloride ; and the heat of soln. of the salt in a soln. of hydrochloric acid 
sat. with lead chloride, was 9-04 Cals, at 10°. H. Buttgenbach measured the indices 
of refraction. K. Keilhack found the crystals phosphoresce when exposed to the 
X-rays. A. Braley studied the blowpipe reactions of matlockite. 

R. Kochlin found groups of colourless, clear crystals associated with phosgenite 
and cerusaitc in cavities in the lead slags at Laurion, Greece ; they appear to have 
been formed by the action of sea-water on the slag which has been exposed for 
some 2000 years. The crystals analyzed by G. vom Rath, and A. de Schulten had 
the composition of monohydrated lead oxydichloride, PbO.PbCl^.HoO, or lead 
hydroxy chloride, Pb(OH)Cl. The mineral was called laurionite. The salt has been 
synthesized in many ways. H. L. Patiinson obtained monohydrated lead oxydi¬ 
chloride by adding a sat. soln. of a cubic metre of lime-water to a soln. of 1-2 krgms. 
of lead chloride in a cubic metre of wateT. The product, once used as a pigment, 
was called Patlimon’s white-lead. The manufacture was described by J. Percy. 
H. Hof made the salt by dissolving lead oxide in a cone. soln. of magnesium chloride, 
and decomposing the hot soln. with water. The product was contaminated with 
magnesium hydroxide and chloride. M. Pleissner prepared the same product by 
shaking 5-10 grins, of lead chloride, 4 grins, of lead hydroxide, 3Pb0.H 2 0, and 
500 c.c. of water for 4 or 5 days at 18° ; washing the product with 400 c.c. of water 
renewed from time to time until the lead in soln. was very small; and drying in 
vacuo over soda-lime. J. Wood and J. L. Borden heated 5-7 grms. of lead 
chloride with 140-145 c.c. of aq. ammonia until the smell of ammonia was no 
longer perceptible. The product was washed, and dried in air. H. L. Wells and 
W. R. Johnston saturated a boiling sat. soln. of ammonium chloride with lead 
chloride, added an equal vol. of a sat. soln. of ammonium chloride, and then an 
excess of ammonia. The product was washed and dried. G. Andr6 heated a 
double chloride of ammonium and lead with much water in a sealed tube at 200" 
for 5 brs., and dried the product between bibulous paper; he obtained a similar 
result by repeatedly boiling the double salt with much water. A. de Schulten 
added a hot soln. of 50 grms. of sodium chloride in 250 c.c. of water to a boiling 
soln. of one kgnn. of lead acetate in 2-5 litres of water ; the filtrate was heated 
12-16 hrs. on a water-bath, and the crystalline precipitate washed with cold water, 
alcohol, and ether. 

G. Andr6 reported the h&miirihydrate , PbO.I J bCl a .lJH a O, to be formed by the action 
of an excess of water on the filtrate from a mixed soln. of lead and manganese chlorides. 
The product was washed and dried at 100°. A. Maiiho obtained the hemipentahydraM> m 
white or grey rhombic or hexagonal plates by the action of brown copper oxyliydroxide, 
Cu i O b (OH) 2 , on a cone. soln. of lead chloride ; and an amorphous mass of the same com¬ 
position by using blue cupric hydroxide in place of the oxyliydroxide. 

Lead hydroxychloride appears as a voluminous, white or pale yellow powder ; 
the mineral laurionite occurs in colourless, clear, minute, prismatic crystals flattened 
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parallel to the (OlO)-face, and with feather-like striations on the (OlO)-faces. 
According to R. Kochlin, the axial ratios of the rhombic crystals are a : b: c 
=0-7328 :1 : 0-8315, and, according to G. F. H. Smith, 0-738£ : 1 : 0-8346. The 
crystals were described by E. Repossi, G. vom Rath, V. Goldschmidt, A. Lacroix, 
A. do Schulten, F. Griinling, G. Cesaio, and C. A. Ktenas. W. Biltz studied 
the mol, vol. The salt is dimorphous —vide infra, paralaurionite which occurs in 
monoclinic crystals. The indices of refraction obtained by G. F. H. Smith were 
a—2-0767, £=2-1161, and y=2-1580 ; and the optic axial angle 2F=B1° 32'. 
The birefringence is y—a=0-098, and y—£=0-040. A. de Schulten gave 6-241 
for the sp. gr. at 15°. When heated, laurionito decrepitates; according to 
A. de Schulten, the artificial salt is not changed at 100°, but at dull redness, it 
loses all its water and melts. G. vom Rath said laurionite loses all its water at 
142*. M. Pleissncr said that the sat. aq. soln. contains 99 mgrms. of salt per litre, 
and the sp. conductivity is 0-0 4 682. A. de Schulten said that the salt is attacked 
very slowly by cold water, and that it rapidly becomes opaque in boiling water. 
G. Andre found that the soln. in boiling soda-lye has a yellow colour. A. de Schulten 
found that artificial laurionite in the presence of water is attacked by carbon dioxide 
first forming phosgenite, and then cerussite. A. Braley Btudied the blowpipe 
reactions of laurionite. 

M. Web,sky reported a colourless or greenish mineral occurring as an incrustation and 
in crevices in a gangue of galena, etc., from Mina Beatriz, Sierra Gorda, Atacama, about 
20 miles from Caracoles, Chili. The mineral was named caracolite. Its composition 
corresponds with sodium lead hydroxychlorosulphate, 2I , b(0H)CI.Na,S0 4 , and it was 
analyzed by F. Sandberger, and L. t'letcher. The crystals have the form of a hexagonal 
pyramid with base and prism, but they are supposed to be psoudohexagonai with trillings, 
like aragonite. The crystals are supposed to be rhombic, and M. Websky gives for tlio 
axial ratios a : b : c = 0-5843 : 1 : 0-4213. The sp. gr. is 4-5. Water extracts sodium 
sulphate, and the aq. extract of the mineral, on evaporation, yields sodium chloride, etc. 

G. F. H. Smith obtained from the lead slags of Laurion, monoclinic crystals of 
a mineral with the same chemical composition as laurionite; and, accordingly, the 
mineral was called paralaurionite. The crystals were found to be identical with 
those of c in neues Bleioxycklorid obtained by A. Arzruni from the San Rafael 
mine in Sierra Gorda, Chili, and called rafaelite —but for which no quantitative 
analysis has been made. The monoclinic crystals have the axial ratios a : b : c 
“ 2-703G : 1 :1-8019, and £=62 D 47'. The crystals may be tabular or prismatic ; 
and they usually appear pseudorhombic on account of twinning on the (lOO)-plane. 
The cleavage on the (OOl)-plane is perfect. The optic figure seen through the (100)- 
plane is complex owing to the overlapping of two plates in the twin position ; in 
this respect, paralaurionite is easily distinguished from the dimorphous mineral 
laurionite which shows no such figure, and fiedlcrito in which the figure is not 
central. Paralaurionite is white ; rafaelite was coloured violet-red, and exhibited 
a strong pleocbroism. The crystals were also examined by A. Lacroix and 
A. de Schulten. Tli6 sp. gr. of paralaurionite given by G. F. H. Smith is 6-05 at 
15°; the refractive index for Na-light is £=2-1463 ; and the water is given off at 
180°. According to C. A. Ktenas, a comparison of the twinning, corrosion figures, 
and optical properties of crystals of laurionite and paralaurionite is in agreement 
with the hypothesis that the rhombic crystals of laurionite are formed by sub- 
microscopic twinning lamellae of monoclinic paralaurionite. The two minerals 
have similar chemical properties. 

The lead mines of the Mendip Hills, Somersetshire, are thought to have been 
worked from pre-Roman times, and descriptions of the lead minerals collected by 
J. Woodward, P. Rashleigh, and A. F. Cronstedt enabled L. J. Spencer and 
E- D. Mountain to identify the mineral which was later on called mendipite. This 
mineral was examined by J. J. Berzelius in 1823, and shown to be lead dioxydi- 
chloride, 2PbO.PbCl 2 . He called it saltsydradt Bly , i.e. Salzsaures Blei . F. S. Beu- 
dant confused it with phosgenite and called it kerasine or c erasite ; A. Breithaupt 
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railed it CMorspath; W. Haidinger, peritomous lead-baryte ; A. Ldvy, bcrzelite ; 
E. F. Glocker, mendipite; and P. A. Dufr^noy, churchillite . Analyses were reported 
by C. F. Rammelsberg, R. Rhodius, C. Schnabel, and L. J. Spencer and E. D. Moun¬ 
tain, in addition to those by J. J. Berzelius. P. Groth represented the constitution 
G-Pb-O-Pb-O-Pb-Cl. The mineral has been also reported from the Kunibert 
Mine near Brilon, Westphalia, by R. Rhodius, and C. Schnabel; and from the 
Altai Mountains, Siberia, by P. P. Pilipenko. Mendipite has been synthesized 
by A. Ditte, G. Andr6, and R. Ruer. The conditions of equilibrium of lead 
dioxydichloride are shown in R. Ruer’s diagram, Fig. 93 ; and it is also formed 
when the oxydichloride is heated to 524°. A. Ditte made it by gradually adding 
potassium hydroxide to lead chloride suspended in water, constantly agitated, 
until the liquid has an alkaline reaction. The product was washed with water. 
G. Andr6 employed an analogous process. A. Ditte also made it by shaking lead 
hydroxide with enough of a soln. of potassium chloride to give an alkaline reaction. 

The crystals of mendipite are colourless or tinged pale yellow, red, or blue. 
They occur in fibrous or columnar masses, often radiated. R. Ruer’s preparation 
was in silky, yellowish-brown needles. The crystals belong to the rhombic system, 
and, according to W. II. Miller, they have the axial ratios a : b : c—0-8115 :1 : — ; 
or, according to L. J. Spencer and E. D. Mountain, 0*8002 :1 :—. The crystals 
have also been examined by W. Haidinger, J. J. Berzelius, A. L6vy, L. Fletcher, 
E. S. Larsen, A. Breithaupt, J. F. L. Hausmann. The (llO)-cleavage is perfect; 
and the (100)- and (010)-cleavages, less perfect. The cleavage angle is from 77° 19' 
(L. Fletcher) to 77£° (J. J. Berzelius). E. S. Larsen found the optic axial angle 
2F“nearly 90°; and the indices of refraction a=2-24, j8—-2*27, and y=2-31 ; 
the dispersion and birefringence are high. W. Ilaidinger gave 7-077 for the sp. gr. ; 
A. Breithaupt, 7-377-7-400 ; R. Rhodius, 7-0 ; and L. J. Spencer and E. D. Moun¬ 
tain, 7*240 at 16-2 0 /4°. R. Ruer gave 639“ for the m.p. of the mineral, and this 
is not attended by decomposition. According to L. J. Spencer and E. D. Mountain, 
when heated in a bulb tube, mendipite becomes yellow, decrepitating violently, 
and splitting up into dark yellow fibres ; before melting, a cloud of lead chloride 
vapour begins to fill the bulb, and condenses on the side of the tube. The fibres 
then melt to a yellow liquid (lead oxide) which spreads over the surface of the bulb, 
and the sublimate on further heating furnishes yellow drops (lead chloride). 
G. Andr6 gave 4*62 Cals, for the heat of formation from anhydrous lead oxide and 
chloride ; and 19*98 Cals, for the heat of soln. in hydrochloric acid sat. with lead 
chloride. The salt acquires a reddish-brown surface coloration when exposed to 
light. According to A. Ditte, if potash-lye be slowly added to lead dioxydichloride, 
suspended in water, about 110 grms. of the salt dissolve in a litre of liquid at 19°, 
and the soln. acquires a yellowish colour, forming potassium chloride and lead 
oxide. The mineral readily dissolves in nitric acid. A. Braley studied the blowpipe 
reactions of mendipite. 

L. Fletcher found a colourless mineral resembling mendipite sparingly associated with 
the anglBsite at the Mina Beatriz, Sierra Gorda, Atacama; and he named it davlesite^- 
after T. Davies. The minute prismatic crystals are sometimes striated horizontally; 
they belong to tho rhombic system, and have the axial ratios a : b : c=O-704O : 1 : 0*4777. 
The optical character is positive. No cleavage was observed. The mineral is lead oxy¬ 
chloride, but analyses have not been made. Meanwhile it is thought to be a form of 
mendipite from which it differs in cleavage and in speed of dissolution in nitric acid. 
Daviesite remains unchanged after being 8 weeks in contact with cold water, and also 
after being a short time in hot water. It is rapidly attacked by dil. nitric and sulphuric 
acids. W. H. Twelvetrees reported a lead oxychloride from Zeehun, Tasmania, which ho 
named petterdite —after W. F. Petterd—but C. Anderson showed that it is probably no 
impure mimetesite. 

J. W. Dobereiner obtained a yellow Bubstance by fusing a mixture of a mol of 
lead chloride with three mok of lead oxide ; and he also obtained a similar product 
by heating one of the hydrated forms indicated below. L. N. Vauquelin, and 
J. Wood and J. L, Borden also obtained it from the hydrated forms. M. Pleissner, 
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however, questioned whether the product obtained by dehydration is really a 
compound ; and R. Ruer observed no evidence of lead trioxydichloride, 3PbO.PbCl 2l 
in his study of the equilibrium diagram, Fig. 93 ; and he regarded the alleged 
compound as a mixture of lead dioxydichloride and tetroxydichloride. G. AndrS 
claimed to have made this compound by adding potassi um hydroxide to a soln. 
containing the calculated quantity of lead chloride, and heating the washed product 
at 100°. He added that the heat of formation from the anhydrous oxide and 
chloride is 5-30 Cals., and that the heat of soln. in hydrochloric acid Bat. with 
lead chloride is 31-60 Cals. The yellowish-green, scaly mass is sometimes called 
J. Turner's yellow—vide infra . Tetrahydrated lead trioxydichloride, 3PbO.PbCl 2 . 
4H 2 0, was obtained by J. J. Berzelius by treating a soln. of lead chloride with 
alkali hydroxide; G. Andre used aq. ammonia, and said that crystals are not 
produced when the precipitate is heated for a day with water in a sealed tube at 
250°. J. J. Berzelius also made it by treating a soln. of lead acetate with sodium 
chloride ; and C. W. Scheele, by decomposing a soln. of sodium chloride with lead 
monoxide. According to L. N, Vauquelin, one part of sodium chloride requires 
7 parts of powdered lead oxide. When the mixture is worked up with water into 
a thick pulp, it turns white and thickens by the swelling of the lead oxide ; conse¬ 
quently, it is necessary to add more water and work up the mixture again. After 
standing 4 days, the mixture is diluted with water, and the soln. filtered. The 
filtrate contains sodium hydroxide, and a little lead chloride, but no sodium chloride. 
According to E. F. Anthon, the sodium chloride is but half decomposed even when 
ten times its weight of lead oxide is used, and the mixture frequently agitated for 
12 days. The manufacture of sodium hydroxide by this reaction has been 
previously discussed (2. 20,11); and the reaction was examined by F. R. Curaudau, 
F. M. Bachet, R. C. Clapham, J. Morrison, etc. According to G. Austerweil, the 
reaction is reversible: 2NaCl+4PbO+H 2 CM2NaOH+3Pl)O.PbGl 2 , and the 
equilibrium constant at 18° is 0-7 for 22V-NaCl, and 0-5 for 52V-NaCl. L. N. Vau¬ 
quelin said that when the white flocculent mass is heated, it loses 7 per cent, of 
water; that acids dissolve out the lead oxide leaving behind the chloride ; and 
that the compound is insoluble in water, but slightly soluble in a soln. of sodi um 
hydroxide. E. Berl and G. Austerweil showed that at 18°, a litre of water 
dissolves 0-059 millimol; at 48°, 0-14 millimol; and at 74°, 0-74 millimol. It is 
less soluble in a soln. of sodium chloride than is lead sulphide. 

G. Andr<$ said that if the precipitate obtained by adding aq. ammonia 
to a soln. of lead chloride be dried between bibulous paper, trihydrated lead 
trioxydichloride* 3Pb0.PbCl 2 .3H 2 0, is formed; and he obtained the same 
hydrate by treating lead oxychloride with an excess of water and drying 
the washed precipitate at 100°. J. Wood and J. L. Borden reported mono- 
hydrated lead trioxydichloride! 3Pb0.PbCl 2 .H 2 0, to be formed by heating lead 
chloride with aq. ammonia on a water-bath for 12 hrs.; A. Voigt, by boiling, lead 
oxide with a cone. soln. of magnesium chloride for a long time, and drying the 
washed product at 100°; and M. Pleissner, by shaking a mixture of 6*2 grins, of 
finely divided lead hydroxide, 3Pb0.H 2 0, 25 grms. of lead chloride, and 500 c.o. 
of water, for 5 days at 18°, and drying the washed product over soda-lime. The 
light yellow powder was found by A. Voigt to lose water at 130", and, according 
to M. Pleissner, is anhydrous at 250°, and then takes up oxygen, forming a canary- 
yellow mass which melts at a red heat. A. Voigt said that the monohydrate is 
very sparingly soluble in hot water, and M. Pleissner said that a litre of water at 
18° dissolves 25 mgrms. of the salt, and that the soln. has a sp. conductivity of 
0-0 4 l9. A. Voigt found that the salt is slightly soluble in aq. ammonia, and is 
readily dissolved by mineral acids, and acetic acid, particularly if heated. 
D. Btromholm reported a pale yellow voluminous precipitate of hemihydrated lead 
trioxydichloride* 3Pb0.PbCl 2 .|H 2 0, consisting of small needles, to be formed by 
adding cone. aq. ammonia to a soln. of lead chloride until the liquid is about 0-61 It 
with reBpect to ammonia! and 0-lBiV with respect to chlorine. 
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R. Ruer obtained yellow, tabular crystals of lead tetroxydichloride, 4PbO.PbCl 2 , 
from a fused mixture of the components, Fig. 93 ; the salt melts at 711°. E. Berl 
and G. Austerweil prepared white coloured dihydrated lead tetroxydichloride, 
4 FbO.FbCL 2 . 2 H 2 O, from a mixture of lead oxide, and a soln. of sodium chloride 
below normal cone. The reaction is reversible, and the equilibrium constant at 
18° is 1 ; at 48°, 0-75; and at 74°, 0-6. The product is less soluble than lead 
sulphide in a soln. of sodium chloride, and 22V-NaCl converts the tetroxydichloride 
into the trioxydichloride. Lime-water in excess converts the salt into lead mon¬ 
oxide. J. W. Dobereiner reported lead pentoxydichloride , 5PbO.PbCl 2 , to be formed 
by melting the constituents in the right proportions, but R. Ruer obtained no 
evidence of the formation of such a compound, Fig. 93. J. Kersten said that 
pentahydrated lead pentoxydichloride , BFbO.FbCl 2 . 6 H 2 O, is produced by the action 
of a boiling dil. soln. of alkali chloride on lead hydroxide, 3Pb0.H 2 0, but the 
individuality of the product requires confirmation. 

R. C. Wells and E. S. Larsen obtained honey-yellow, slabby masses of a mineral 
from Loretto, Tennessee, which they called lorettoite. Its composition corre¬ 
sponded with lead hexoxydichloride, 6 PbO.FbCl 2 , or 13Pb0.2PbCl 2 . There is no 
evidence of the formation of such a compound on the fusibility curve. The mineral 
has an adamantine lustre, and a bladed structure, with a perfect cleavage along the 
blades. The crystals are probably tetragonal—E. Rimann said rhombic. The 
substance is optically uniaxial and negative. The sp. gr. 7-39 is possibly low 
because small gas cavitieB are present; these are arranged along planes at right 
angles, and impart a cloudiness to the material. The hardness is 3 ; and the 
indices of refraction with Li-light are oj= 2-40, and e=2-37. The mineral is readily 
soluble in acids. D. Stromholm reported dihydrated lead hexoxydichloride, 
6Pb0.PbCl 2 .2H 2 0, to be slowly formed in fine microscopic needles when fresh 
lead hydroxide is kept in contact with 0*05N-KC1; or when liemihydrated lead 
trioxydichloride is kept in contact with 0*095JV-NaOII. The pigment called 
Turner’s yellow , CasseVs yellow, Veronese yellow , or Mineral yellow is obtained by 
melting a mixture of one part of ammonium chloride with 10 parts of lead monoxide, 
red-lead, or white-lead. Part of the ammonium chloride is sublimed. The yellow 
crystalline mass has approximately the composition lead heptoxy dichloride, 
7PbO.I J bCl 2 ; but there is no evidence that this represents a chemical individual. 
F. Berthier obtained a similar yellow pigment by using the chlorides of sodium, 
barium, or calcium. H. Corti reported a mineral of approximately this com¬ 
position from Las Coronas, Argentine. E. Rimann represented the mineral 
chubutile by 14Pb0.2PbCl z , or Pb B 0 7 Cl 2 , heptoxydicfdoridc. He suggested 

that the oxychlorides form a continuous series of mixed crystals, and that the 
dimorphism of lead monoxide persists in the mixed crystals of the oxychlorides, 
although the dimorphism has not been observed. 

H. J. Brooke reported a sky-blue mineral, supposed to be from Sonora, Mexico, 
which was named percylite —after J. Percy. The composition corresponded with 
hydrated lead copperhydroxychloride,PbCu(OH) 2 Cl 2j orFbCl.FbO.CuCLCuO.wH 2 O, 
or according to P. Groth, Pb(OH)Cl.Cu(OH)Cl. N. S. Maskelyne and W, Flight 
reported specimens from South Africa ; J. R. Gregory, and A. Raimondi, samples 
from Cerro de Challacollo, Tarapaca, Chili, and Mina San Rafael, Galeria al Norte, 
Bolivia ; and L. Fletcher, and M. Websky, samples from Mina Beatriz, Sierra 
Gorda, Atamaca, Chili. H. Schulze reported a sample from Challacollo, Chili, 
containing some silver chloride— silver percyUte — vide boleite. The cubic or 
dodecahedral crystals Of percylite are pseudocubic and belong to the tetragonal 
system ; the hardness is 2\. C. Friedel obtained it by the action of a soln. of cupric 
chloride on lead hydroxide f or a few weeks. G. Friedel reported dark blue crystals of 
a mineral accompanying boleite and pseudoboleite in the copper deposits of Boleo, 
Lower California, and he called it cumengite —-after E. Cumenge. The analysis 
corresponded with 4PbCl 2 .4Cu0.5H 2 0, or pentahydrated lead copper tetroxy- 
chloride. The tetragonal crystals have the axial ratio a 1 c—l: 1*625 ; A. Hadding 
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found 1: 1*6186 to 1*7011. According to G. Friedel, the (lOl)-cleavage is very good, 
the (110) is poor. The sp. gr. is 4-67 at 18*7 a ; A. Hadding gave 4-77. G. Friedel 
found that the refractive indiceB arc co=2-026, and e= 1-965 ; the birefringence 
w— €=0-061. A. Hadding gave to— 2-041 and e=1-926 for green light with 
A— 510fip. The optical character is negative. The mineral called pseudoboleite, 
found by G. Friedel in the same locality as cumengite, ha 3 a composition corre¬ 
sponding with hexahydrated lead copper tetrorydecachloride, 5PbCl 2 .4Cu0.6H 2 0. 
The tetragonal crystals are indigo blue, and have the axial ratio a : c=1 : 2-023. 
It frequently occurs as a parallel growth on boleite, or as crystalline masses on the 
different pseudocubic faces of boleite, leaving re-entrant angles along the cubic 
edges, or it may completely envelop the edges. The (001)- and (10.1)- cleavages 
are perfect. The optical character is negative ; and the birefringenco is to—€ 
—0-032. G. Friedel also found a mineral which he called boleite associated with the 
cumengite and pseudoboleite of Boleo, Lower California. The mineral was also 
examined by A. Lacroix, F. E. Mallard, and C. Friedel. H. Schulze reported samples 
from Tarapaca and Challacollo ; and A. Liversidge, from Broken Hill, New South 
Wales. The composition of the Prussian-blue crystals is PbCl 2 .3AgC1.8Cu0.9H 2 0, 
or enneahydrated copper silver lead octoxyhenacosichloride. The blue crystals 
were analyzed by G. Friedel, F. E. Mallard, E. Cumenge, and A. Liversidge. 
C. Friedel synthesized boleite by the prolonged action of a soln. of cupric chloride 
on lead hydroxide. The crystals are in cubes ; each crystal being made up of throe 
individuals each with its c- axis parallel to a cubic axis. The individuals are tetra¬ 
gonal, with the axial ratio a : c=l : 3-996. The (OOl)-cleavagc is perfect, the 
(lOO)-clcavage is poor, and the (lOl)-cleavage is good. The optical character is 
negative. The Bp. gr. is 5-054 at 18-78° ; the hardness is 3; and the birefringence 
0-020. The thin sections of the crystals have an isotropic interior and a birefringent 
border. A. Hadding found that the outer layers are richer in lead and the interior 
richer in silver. He believed that the mineral is truly cubic, and that the variation 
in the sp. gr. of different crystals 4-802-5*155, and in the refractive indices of different 
parts of the same crystals, 2-081-2-087, is due to variations in composition. The 
X-radiogram of boleite points to the cubic system. G. Friedel said that the mineral 
is not attacked by water, but is soluble in nitric acid. L. J. Spencer and E. D. Moun¬ 
tain reported green, blade-like crystals of hydrated copper lead trioxydichloride, 
3 PbO.GuCl 2 .H 2 O, stabbing the mendipite from the Mendip Hills. They called it 
chloroxiphite —from ^Xtoposy green ; a blade or sword. The colour is dull 

olive-green, or pistachio-green, not unlike cpidote; arul the habit, degree of sym¬ 
metry, cleavage, and plcocliroism of the crystals is not unlike that of epidote. 
The cleavage parallel to (lOO) is poor, that parallel to (001) is perfect. The crystals 
and cleavage-flakes lying on the (OOl)-facc are bright emerald-green parallel to the 
length, and yellowish-brown across blades. The optic axial angle is about 80°. 
The crystals are inonoclinic with the / 8 -angle 62j?°. The index of refraction and 
birefringence are high. The sp. gr. is 6-763 at 16-274°; and the hardness 2 J. 
No change occurs when the mineral is heated to 100 °, but at 250°, all the water is 
expelled. The colour of the mineral is then black. Chloroxiphite readily dissolves 
in nitric acid ; and weathers into hydroccrussitc. L. J. Spencer and E. D. Mountain 
found both a lead oopper tetrahydroxydichloride, 2Pb(OH) 2 .CuCl 2 , which they 
called diaboleite —from 81 a, apart; and boleite: in sky-blue crystals embedded 
in the mendipite of the Mendip Hills. The axial ratio of the tetragonal crystal® 
is a : c==l; 0-95. The sp. gr. is 6 412 at 17-674°, and the hardness 2|. The 
refractive index is 1-98 ; and the crystals are dichroic, to being deep-blue, and 
5 paJe-blue or colourless. The mineral is quite soluble in nitric acid. All the water 
is expelled at 250°. Diaboleite weathers into hydrocerussite. 

According to G. Andre, if a cone. soln. of calcium chloride is boiled with an ex¬ 
cess of lead oxide, care being taken to prevent evaporation, and the liquid is filtered, 
the filtrate deposits an abundant precipitate, which after washing with alcohol and 
drying corresponds with calcium lead trioxydichloride, CaCl 2 .Ca0.2Fb0.4H a 0, 
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When boiled with water it becomes yellow. If the water is left out of account, 
thiB compound may be regarded as crystallized calcium oxychloride in which 
2 mols. of calcium oxide have been replaced by 2 mols. of lead oxide. When 
the mother-liquor, which is slightly alkaline, is poured into a large excess of cold 
water, the compound CaCl 2 .3Pb0.2H 2 0 is obtained as an amorphous white pre¬ 
cipitate. A soln. of barium chloride when treated in a similar manner yields 
small slender needles which seem to be a barium lead oxychloride, but they are 
decomposed immediately by water and yield lead oxychloride. Strontium chloride 
yields small, distinct, brilliant crystals which when washed with alcohol and dried 
correspond with strontium lead dioxydichloride, SrCl 2 .2Pb0.5H 2 0. If the mother- 
liquor is poured into excess of water the compound PbCl 2 .3Pb0.3H 2 0 is pre¬ 
cipitated. Lead oxide is dissolved by either a hot or a cold Boln. of magnesium 
chloride, but the filtered liquid deposits no precipitate, and only a very slight 
precipitate is obtained when the soln. is poured into an excess of water. 
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S 26. Lead Bromides 

H. 6. Denham 1 prepared lead subbromide, or lead monobromide, PbBr, by 

the action of the vap. of ethyl bromide at 261° on lead homioxide, PboO. The 
grey product is oxidized very slowly by dry air, but more rapidly by moist air. 
When heated for 2 hrs. at 280° in vacuo, it forms normal lead dibromide and lead. 
Water at 25° dissolves 0*4 milliequivalent per litre. Bromine-water acts slowly 
on the subbromide at ordinary temp., more rapidly at 50°, forming the white normal 
bromide. Nitric acid and acetic acid decompose it at once, forming lead and lead 
dibromide. 

Normal lead bromide, PbBr 2 , is formed by the action of bromine on lead; and, 
as shown by J. A. Wilkinson, 2 a feeble luminosity occurs when lead is warmed in 
the vapour of bromine. J. Nicklds, and T. Hjortdahl found that bromine reacts 
slowly with lead in the presence of alcohol, forming lead bromide. A. J. Balard pre¬ 
pared lead bromide by the action of hydrobromic acid on lead oxide. R. 8. Norris 
employed this process. If bromine-water be used, lead dioxide is produced. 
A. J. Balard also made this salt by treating a soln. of a lead salt with one of potaB- 
sium bromide; hydrobromic acid and other soluble bromides can be used as the 
precipitant. This method was employed by C. L. von Ende, and O. P. Baxter and 
co-workers. The latter treated an aq. soln. of purified lead nitrate with an excess 
of hydrobromic acid, drained the product on a centrifuge, and dissolved the washed 
product in hot cone, hydrobromic acid. The soln. was diluted with water, and the 
precipitate washed by decantation with ice-cold water, and dried on a centrifuge. 
This treatment was repeated a number of times, and the product dried in vacuo over 
fused potassium hydroxide. It was then melted in a current of hydrogen or nitrogen 
charged with the vap. of hydrogen bromide. E. H. Biichner and J. Kalfi obtained 
no colloidal lead bromide by dropping a soluble bromide into a Boln. of a lead salt. 
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When boiled with water it becomes yellow. If the water is left out of account, 
this compound may be regarded as crystallized calcium oxychloride in which 
2 mols. of calcium oxide have been replaced by 2 mols. of lead oxide. When 
the mother-liquor, which is slightly alkaline, is poured into a large excess of cold 
water, the compound CaCl 2 .3Pb0.2H 2 0 is obtained as an amorphous white pre¬ 
cipitate. A soln. of barium chloride when treated in a similar manner yields 
small slender needles which seem to be a barium lead oxychloride, but they are 
decomposed immediately by water and yield lead oxychloride. Strontium chloride 
yields small, distinct, brilliant crystals which when washed with alcohol and dried 
correspond with strontium lead dioxydichloride, SrCl 2 .2Pb0.5H 2 0. If the mother- 
liquor is poured into excess of water the compound PbCl 2 .3Pb0.3H 2 0 is pre¬ 
cipitated. Lead oxide is dissolved by either a hot or a cold soln. of magnesium 
chloride, but the filtered liquid deposits no precipitate, and only a very slight 
precipitate is obtained when the soln. ih poured into an excess of water. 
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S 28. Lead Bromides 

H, G. Denham 1 prepared lead subbromide, or lead monobromide, PbBr, by 

the action of the vap. of ethyl bromide at 261° on lead hemioxide, Pb 2 0. The 
grey product is oxidized very slowly by dry air, but more rapidly by moist air. 
When heated for 2 lira, at 280° in vacuo, it forms normal lead dibromido and lead. 
Water at 25° dissolves 0-4 milliequivalent per litre. Bromine-water acts slowly 
on the subbromidc at ordinary temp., more rapidly at 50°, forming the white normal 
bromide. Nitric acid and acetic acid decompose it at once, forming lead and lead 
dibromide. 

Normal lead bromide, PbBr 2 , is formed by the action of bromine on lead ; and, 
as shown by J. A. Wilkinson, 2 a feeble luminosity occurs when lead is warmed in 
the vapour of bromine. J. Nickl&s, and T. Hjortdahl found that bromine reacts 
slowly with lead in the presence of alcohol, forming lead bromide. A. J. Balard pre¬ 
pared lead bromide by the action of hydrobromic acid on lead oxide. R. 8. Norris 
employed this process. If bromine-water be used, lead dioxide is produced. 
A. J. Balard also made this salt by treating a soln. of a lead salt with one of potas¬ 
sium bromide; hydrobromic acid and other soluble bromides can be used as the 
precipitant. This method was employed by 0. L. von Ende, and G. P. Baxter and 
co-workers. The latter treated an aq. soln. of purified load nitrate with an excess 
of hydrobromic acid, drained the product on a centrifuge, and dissolved the washed 
product in hot cone, hydrobromic acid. The soln. was diluted with water, and the 
precipitate washed by decantation with ice-cold water, and dried on a centrifuge. 
This treatment was repeated a number of times, and the product dried in vacuo over 
fused potassium hydroxide. It was then melted in a current of hydrogen or nitrogen 
charged with the vap. of hydrogen bromide. E. H. Buchner and J. Kalff obtained 
no colloidal lead bromide by dropping a soluble bromide into a soln. of a lead salt. 
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A. Jeltekoff treated lead oxide or lead carbonate with a mixture of methylene bromide 
and water at 140°-150°. J. A. Wilkinson made lead bromide by the electrolysis of a 
soln. of potassium bromide using a lead anode. W. F. 0. de Coninck and L. Arzalicr 
obtained it by exposing an intimate mixture of lead oxide and ammonium bromide 
to a high press. M. Barre passed the vapour of sulphur dibromide over lead 
monoxide or red-lead at about 700°. The lead oxide should be in a thin layer or 
the crust of lead bromide will prevent access of the sulphur bromide to the oxide 
below. V. Lenher showed that lead sulphide dissolves readily in cone, hydrobromio 
acid; hydrogen sulphide is evolved, and lead bromide is formed; M. Berthclot, 
that lead iodide is converted by bromine into lead bromide ; and A. Ditto, that lead 
sulphate dissolves in a soln. of potassium bromide, forming lead bromide, and as 
the potassium sulphate accumulates in the liquid, the complex salt K 2 Pb(S0 4 ) 2 i 3 
formed. Hydrobromic acid was also found by A. Ditto to decompose lead sulphate 
in the reversible reaction, PbS 04 + 2 HBr^PbBr 2 +H 2 S 0 4 . W. C. Ebaugh observed 
that lead arsenate, Pb 3 (As0 4 ) 2 , is gradually converted into lead bromide when heated 
in a stream of air charged with the vapour of hydrobromic acid. 

The physical properties of lead bromide. —Lead bromide occurs as a white 
crystalline powder. 0. Lehmann 3 found that when soln. of lead nitrate and potas¬ 
sium bromide are mixed, globular masses are first formed, then acicular needles, 
and finally these pass into six-sided plates. C. Lowig found that a hot aq. soln., 
on cooling, furnishes needle-like crystals. According to T. Hjortdahl, the action 
of alcoholic bromine on lead furnishes rhombic, bipyramidal crystals with the axial 
ratios a : b : c=0-5883 : 1 :1-1833. A. E. Nordenskjold also obtained good crystals 
by slowly cooling hot aq. soln., and he found them to bo isomorphous with those 
of lead chloride. The (001)-cleavage is perfect. W. Biltz studied what he called 
the lattice-energy of the crystals. C. J. B. Karsten found the specific gravity to 
be 6-0302 ; P. Kremers, 6-611 at 17-5°; F. W. Clarke, 6-572 at 19-2°; G. P. Baxter 
and F. L. Grover, 6659 ; and G. P. Baxter and C. F. Hawkins, 6-676 at 0° ; 6-669 
at 25°; and 0 644 at 50 a . R. Lorenz, H. Frei and A. Jabs gave for the sp. gr., 
D, of the molten bromide, at 0° between 600° and 800°, D=G*175—0-001450 ; anrl 
R. Lorenz and W. Herz, 5-634 for the sp. gr. and 65 14 for the mol. vol. at the m.p. 

F. A. Hcnglein studied the mol. vol. I). M. Lichty gave fur the sp. gr., D, of 
soln. of lead bromide sat. at the temp, named (vide infra ): 

0* 15" 25® 35® 45" 55® 65® SO® 95° 

/) . 1-00433 1-00530 1-00608 1-00598 1-005.93 1 00455 1 00282 1-00003 0-99940 

I. I. Saslawsky gave 0-97 for the ratio of the mol. vol. to the sum of the at. vols. 
of the constituent elements. S. Motylcwsky found the drop-weight of the molten 
bromide to be 143° referred to that of water, 100, at 0”. R. Lorenz and 
H. T. Kalmus gave for the viscosity : 

872” 302® 412* 432" 452® 472® 492® 

v . . 0-10190 0-08060 0-00970 0-06133 0-05384 0-04700 0-04073 

G. P. Baxter and C. F. Hawkins gave for the cubical coefF. of thermal expansion 
between 0° and 25°, 0-00010; and between 25° and 50°, 0-00009. R. Lorenz 
and W. Herz found the coeff. of thermal expansion, a 9 of the liquid to bo 
0-000266, and aT m — 0-172 to be in accord with the factor obtained with related 
halides. II. Y. Regnault found the specific heat between 16° and 98° to be 0-0533 : 
and O. Erhardt, 0-0534 between 190° and 430°. O. H. Weber gave 0*0532 from 
190° to 430°; 0-0709,190° to 440°; 0-1099, 190° to 460°; and 0-2055,190° to 480°. 

H. M. Goodwin and H. T. Kalmus found 0-0566 between 199° and 488°; and 0-0780 
between 488° and 587°. W. M. Latimer and H. D. Hoenshel found the mol. ht. of 
lead bromide, per mean gram-atom, to be : 

-254-6“ -244-5“ -2334“ -2175® -1924* -142-8® -010® 1*8" 24°“ 

C F ' 1'22 212 3 15 4-33 505 5’70 600 6*33 6‘34 
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H. Burschafl gave 17’0 for the mol. ht. between —75° and —183°; and 
H. Schottky gave 18*97 for the mol. ht. at ordinary temp. J. Rosenthal showed 
that lead bromide becomes plastic below its melting point. A. J. Balard noted 
that when heated, lead bromide forms a red liquor, which, according to C. Lowig, 
freezes to a hom-like mass, and 0. H. Weber said that the red liquid forms a pale 
yellow solid which finally becomes white. W. Ramsay and N. Eumorfopoulos 
gave 363° for the m.p.; C. Sandonnini, 366° ; G. Sandonnini, 368° ; R. Lorenz 
and M. G. Fox, 367°; K. Mdnkemeyer, and F. Matthes, 370°; C. Tubandt and 

G. Eggert, 373°; G. Herrmann, 380°; A. Ilelfenstein, 480 a ; II. M. Goodwin and 
II. T. Kalmus, 488°; 0. Ehrhardt, and 0. H. Weber, 490°; and T. Carnelley, 
499°. K. Mdnkemeyer observed an undercooling of about 3°. The mol. heat o! 
fusion given by H. 0. Weber is 5-101 Cals.; by 0. Ehrhardt, and V. Czepinsky, 
4*515 Cals.; and by H. M. Goodwin and H. T. Kalmus, 3*65 Cals. T. Carnelley and 
W. C. Williams observed that lead bromide does not boil before the blowpipe flame ; 
0. H. Weber gave 918°-920° for the boiling point, and A. Helfenstein, 921°. 

H. von Wartenberg and 0, Bosse found the mol. heat of vaporization to be 28*180 
Cals., and the vapour pressure, p, in atm., logp=28180 4*571T-f 5-183 ; and there 
is a slight dissociation during vaporization. R. Lorenz and W. Herz studied this 
subject. W. Braunbek discussed some relations between the sp. ht., m.p., and 
latent heat; and K. Jellinek and R. Uloth calculated values for the partial press, 
of the bromine at different temp. A. T. Waterman said that no lead ions are 
emitted when lead bromide is heated. J. Thomsen gave for the heat of formation 
from its elements—bromine liquid—64-456 Cals.; M. Berthelot gave G6*3 Cals.; 
M. de K. Thompson, 69-5 Cals.; II. Braune and F. Koref, 6G*35 Cals. ; P. Giintlier, 
67-1 Cals.; C. Krahmer, and T. J. Webb, 65*58 Cals.; V. Czepinsky, 73-5 at 
389°; 78-58 Cals, at 452°; 75-01 at 474°; and 89-5 Cals, at 700°; R. Lorenz, 
76-18 Cals, between 450° and 650° ; R. Lorenz and M. Katayarna, 71*6 Cals, brjtween 
60 u and 162°; and R. Lorenz and M. G. Fox, 71-5 Cals, between 498° and 600°. 
0. Krahmer gave for the heat of the reaction : Pb+2AgBr=2Ag+PbBr 2 —IT'962 
Cals, at 25°. 0. H. Weber gave 69-5 Cals, for the free energy between 430° and 
480°; and G8-3 Cals, between 490° and 800° ; M. de K. Thompson calculated from 
the solubility data 62-3 Cals, at ordinary temp., and 64*7 Cals, from the e.m.f, of the 
cell Pb: PbBr 2 . W. M. Latimer and II. I). Hoenshel gave 39 7 units for the 
entropy of lead bromide per mean gram-atom from —257 15° to 25°; this is in 
agreement with W. M. Latimer’s value 39*2. 

T. Iljortdahl said that the index of refraction of lead bromide is high. B. A. Dima 
found that with ultra-violet light, the electrical effect is higher than with lead 
chloride and less than with lead iodide. T. Volmer observed the emission of 
positively charged particles by lead bromide at relatively low press. W. Ilampo 
showed that pulverulent and molten lead bromide are electrical conductors. 
C. Tubandt and G. Eggert found that the solid conducts electrolytically. 
J. Rosenthal showed that the electrical conductivity of pressed rods is, when cold, 
better with crystalline than with amorphous lead bromide. R. Kctzer found 
the sp. conductivity of pressed rods is 7*4 Xl0 -8 mho. G. Tammann and 
H. Bredmeier measured the conductivity of thin films of the bromide. G. Wiede¬ 
mann, and A. Gockel observed polarization effects with these rods at 260°. 
C. Sandonnini gave 1*030 mhos for the sp. conductivity of the molten bromide. 
Observations were made by V. Czepinsky; and R. Lorenz and II. T. Kalmus 
found for the sp. conductivity at different temp.: 

872 ® 302 ” 412 ° 432 " 452 ” 472 ° 402 ° 

Sp.cond. . . 0-5397 0-6479 0-7202 0-7900 0-8570 0-9220 0-9835 

W. BiltzandW, Klemm gave for the eq. conductivity A=18*9 +0*120(0—373). 
L. praetz Baid that the sp. resistance changes from 2700x10® (mercury unity) 
at 0 atm. press, to 327x10® at 4000 atm. press. C. Tubandt and G. Eggert found 
that during the electrolysis of the solid, the lead dendrites extend to the anode 
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more rapidly than with lead chloride. W. Bottger found the conductivity of a soln, 
of lead bromide at 19*96° to be 0-03692, and he calculated that about 5 per cent, 
of non-ionized lead chloride to be present. C. L. Wagner found the Bp. conductivity 
of g^iV-soln. to be 0-000505; of ^N-soln,, 0-000265; and of Yo^N-soln., 
0 000139. L. C. von Ende calculated that a sat. aq. soln. at 25-20° contained 
1-06 millimols per litre of PbBT 2 mols.; 9-19, of PbBr'-ions ; 16-03, of Pb ’-ions, 
and 41-25, of Br'-ions. The ionization constant for the first stage of the ionization 
is 0-0003790, and for the second stage, 0-00002727. M. Katayama found the 
electromotive force of the cell Pb | PbBr z | C sat. with Br at 60M62°, to be 

1-138+0-00065(60—0); O. H. Weber gave for the cell Pb | PbBr 2 1 Br 2 between 
490° and 800°, ^=1-0571—0-000500(0— 490), and R. Lorenz and M. G. Fox gave 
between 367° and 460°, ^=1-0945—0-000714(0—367); and A. Klein gave for the 
cell Pb | PbCl 2 | 0-01N-KC1 | 0-012V-KBt | PbBr 2 | Pb, at 23-1°, 0-0062 volt, 
and free energy 304-6 cals., and thermal value, 3560 cals. According to R. Lorenz, 
the e.ra.f. of the cell Zn | ZnBr a | PbBr 2 | Pb, between 434° and 593°, is equal 
to the difference between those of Zn| ZnBr 2 | Br 2 and Pb | PbBr 2 1 Br 2 . Obser¬ 
vations were also made by C. 0. Garrard, A. Helfenstcin, and V. Czepinskv. 
P. Fischer measured the conductivity of mixtures of silver and lead bromides; 
and J. Thiele the thermoelectric force of the molten lead halides against metals. 
A. Lenert gave K=4-89 for the dielectric constant, and after melting and freezing, 
18-78 owing to some decomposition. L. Gratz and O. Fromm gave 41-79 for 
A=100; 42-91 for A=122-3; 43-7 for A=130-4 ; and 48-64 for A=180-0. L. Ebert 
studied the dielectric polarization of the lead salts. S. Meyer gave for the magnetic 
susceptibility, —0-525 Xio -0 ; and for the mol. magnetism, — 0-095 Xl0 -6 . 

The chemical properties of lead bromide. —According to G. P. Baxter and 

F. L. Grover, 4 lead bromide, after being melted in an atm. of hydrogen bromide, 
is neutral. R. S. Norris, H. L. Wells, and A. K. Sanyal and N. R. Dhar found 
that lead bromide becomes almost black when exposed to light owing to its decom¬ 
position into lead and bromine. The darkening occurs in dry oxygen or in dry 
hydrogen. If kept under water the lead bromide is darkened in a few days by 
light. F. de Carli studied the reducing action of hydrogen. A. J. Balard, 
A. L. Potilizin, R. Ketzer, and O. H. Weber said that when melted in air or 
Oxygen lead bromide emits white fumes, and on cooling forms a yellow mass con¬ 
taining lead oxybromide; but, according to G. P. Baxter and F. L. Grover, and 
R. Ketzer, if melted in a neutral atm. or in bromine, decomposition does not 
occur. A. L. Potilizin, and W. C. Ebaugh found that lead bromide is partially 
reduced by hydrogen, and A. Jouniaux found the bromide to be less readily re¬ 
duced than the chloride. 

C. Lowig found lead bromide to be sparingly soluble in cold water, and readily 
soluble in hot water. C. Ldwig showed that lead bromide dissolves more quickly 
in water containing hydrochloric, nitric, or acetic acid than in water alone. 
R. S. Norris said that the salt is completely soluble in water only on the addition 
of one or two drops of nitric acid ; and G. P. Baxter and co-workers found that the 
salt which bas been fused in an atm. of hydrogen bromide is hydrolyzed when it 
dissolves in water, furnishing Borne insoluble basic salt. G. Andr6 said that water 
dissolves about 5 grins, of the salt per litre at 11°; G. P. Baxter and F. L. Grover, 
9 gnns. per litre at ordinary temp.; W. Bottger, 8-34 grins, per litre at 19-96°; 

G. L. Wagner, 9*74 grins, per litre at 25°; C. L. von Ende, 26-28 millimols per 
litre at 25-20°. D. M. Lichty found the solubility in grams per 100 c.c. at different 
temp, to be: 

0 15 25 85 45 65 65 80 95 10 ° 

S . 0-4564 0-72B5 0-0701 1-8124 1-7250 2-1024 2-516 1 8-2350 4-1767 4-5500 

The solubility at 0° is greater than that of lead iodide at 100°; and at 35°, the 
solubility is about the same as that of lead chloride, and at 95°, about one-third 
greater than that of the chloride. G. N. Lewis and T. B, Brighton computed the 
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solubility product to be 8*40 XlO"®. H. Braune and F. Koref found lead bromide 
to be soluble in a soln. of sodium hydroxide ; and A. Ditte showed that lead bromide 
is decomposed by alkali hydroxide, forming an oxylromido. V. Zotier examined 
the catalytic effect of lead bromide on hydrogen dioxide. 

V. Thomas showed that boiling hydrochloric acid transforms lead bromide 
into the chloride by a reversible reaction. G. C. Wittstein found the salt to be 
slowly soluble in a cold, and easily soluble in a warm soln. of ammonium chloride ; 
with 24 grms. of ammonium chloride in 500 c.c. of water, 4 gras, of lead bromide 
are all converted into lead chloride. W. Herz and M, Hellebrandt studied the 
solubility in soln. of potassium, sodium, calcium, strontium, and barium chlorides. 
G. Andr6 found that a £2V-soln, of hydrobromic acid at 11° dissolves 1*25 grms. of 
lead bromide per litre, and when the sat. soln. is neutralized with lead oxide, 
Id Cals, of heat are evolved. M. Berthelot found that a cold, Bat. aq. soln. is pre¬ 
cipitated by dil. JW-hydrobromic acid, but a potassium bromide soln. of the same 
cone, gives no precipitate. A. Ditte found that when hydrobromic acid is gradually 
added to a sat. aq. soln. of lead bromide at 10°, lead bromide is at first precipitated, 
some of the precipitate then redissolves so that 100 grms. of water, containing 
72 grins, of HBr, dissolve 55 0 grms. of lead bromide per 100 grms. of solvent at 
10°, and the soln. lias a sp. gr. 2 06. When the cone, of the hydrobromic acid 
is very great, the lead bromide becomes very soluble, and by passing hydrogen 
bromide into a hot soln. of lead bromide in hydrobromic acid in the presence of 
an excess of lead bromide, the cooling soln. furnishes white, needle-like crystals of 
hydrobromoplumbous acid, H 2 Pb B Br 12 .10H 2 0, or 5PbBr 2 .2HBr.lOH 2 0. G. Andre, 
and H. Fonzes-Diacon showed that lead bromide dissolves in soln. of ammonium 
bromide, forming complex salts. C. H. Herty said that lead bromide is less soluble 
in a soln. of potassium bromide than lead iodide in one of potassium iodide ; and 
that lead bromide is less soluble in a dil. than in a cone. soln. of potassium bromide. 
The subject was studied by W. Herz and M. Hellebrandt, with sodium bromide 
as well as potassium bromide, and calcium, strontium, and barium bromides. 
C. L. von Elide said that the soln. in JW-KBr is perceptibly acid towards litmus. 
The solubility is augmented by the addition of nitric acid owing to the formation 
of complex nitratobromides. V. Thomas found that hydriodic acid rapidly 
transforms lead bromide into the iodide ; E. Field, that soln. of ammonium iodide 
or potassium iodide form complex bromoiodides; and C. H. Herty showed that if 
the soln. of potassium iodide be sufficiently concentrated, KPbI 3 .2H 2 0 crystallizes 
from the soln. 

A. J. Balard said that cone, sulphuric acid decomposes lead bromide with the 
evolution of hydrogen bromide. According to A. Ditte, a soln. of zinc sulphate* 
in contact with excess of lead bromide, gives bromide of zinc and sulphate of lead. 
At high temp., the amount of action is less than it is at low temp. The same effect 
is seen in the action of zinc bromide on lead Bulphate. E. C. Franklin showed that 
lead bromide is moderately soluble in liquid ammonia ; and G. Andre observed no 
reaction when lead bromide and ammonia are heated in a sealed tube at 150°. 
W. Biltz found that with liquid ammonia, at —78*5°, lead octamminobromide, 
PbBr 2 .BNH 3 , is formed and that the heat of formation is 8-2 Cals., while the 
dissociation press, at —52° is 27*3 mm.; at —29*4°, 100mm.; at —38°, 202-3 mm.; 
and at —10-9°, 700 mm. Between —52° and 0°, the octammine furnishes lead 
hemihenamminobromide, PbBr 2 .5£NH 3 , with a heat of dissociation 9*0 Cals., and 
a dissociation press, of 17 mm. at —45°; 71-9 mm. at —28° ; 100 mm. at —23° ; 
and 432 mm. at 0°. Between 0° and —28°, the octammine forms lead triammino- 
bromide, PbBr z .3NH 3 , which has a dissociation press, of 23*3 mm. at —28-7°, 
100 mm. at —9°, 188*3 mm . at 0°, and 596 mm. at 18*5°. At 34*4°, the octammine 
passes into lead diamminobromide, PbBr 2 .2NH 3 . F. Ephraim found that at 
ordinary temp,, ammonia forms the diammine which has a vap. press, of 760 mm. 
at 70°, and a heat of dissociation of 12*16 Cals. W. Biltz gave 11*4 Cals., and 
said that the vap. press, is 57*8 mm . at 34*74°, 100 mm. at 42*5°, 235*3 mm. at 55*6°, 
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and 311*4 mm. at 61*2°. At 110*6°, the diammine passes into lead monanunina* 
bromide, PbBr 2 .NH 3 , with a heat of dissociation 15*6 Cals.; and vap. press, of 
16*7 mm. at 110*6°, 76*9 mm. at 139*4°, 100 mm. at 144°, 1527 mm. at 156*6°, 
and 459 mm. at 184-35°. C. L. Clark studied the secondary valencies of these 
ammines. V. Thomas observed very little reaction with nitrogen peroxide at 
ordinary temp., an oxybromide being very slowly formed. A. J. Balard said that 
nitric acid decomposes lead bromide with the evolution of bromine. C. L. von 
Ende found that 0*001 iWHN0 3 dissolves 39*11 miUimols of lead bromide per 
litre; 0*01JV-HNO 3 , 39*87 mi Illinois; and 0*051 A T -HNO a , 42*56 millimols. 

G. C. Wittstein found lead bromide is slowly dissolved by a cold soln. of ammonium 
nitrate, and rapidly by a warm soln. C. L. von Ende found the solubility is 
greater in a 0-04N-soln. of potassium nitrate containing 0*01iV-HNO 3 than in 
0*05lN-HNO 3 . 

J. Spiller found lead bromide is not precipitated in the presence of sodium 
citrate. A. P. N. Franchhnont found lead bromide to be insoluble in benzene; 
J. Nickles, insoluble in alcohol, and in ether ; A. Naumarm, difficultly soluble in 
acetone ; II. Lecher and A. Goebel, insoluble in bromoform, and also in methyl 
acetate, ethyl acetate, or benzonitrile ; H. Mandal, soluble in aniline ; H. Braune 


and F. Koref, soluble in an alkaline amyl alcohol Boln. of sodium tartrate ; and 
W. Goebbels, sparingly soluble in pyridine. G. W. Heise found the solid phase 
between —26° and 19° is 3C 5 H & N.PbBr 2 , and above that temp. 2C 5 H c N.PbBr 1 ,. 



Molar per cent. PbF z 

Fig. 04.—Freezing-point Curves 
of Mixtures of Lead Fluoride 
and Bromide. 


F. L. Shinn showed that with ethylamine an 
insoluble compound is formed. T. Carnelley and 
W. 0. Williams found that glass is attacked when 
heated with lead bromide. 

Mixed salts. —0. Sandorinini 5 measured the f.p. 
curves of mixtures of lead iluorirle and bromide, 
and the results are summarized in Fig. 94. Tin; 
system is analogous to that with lead chloride ami 
fluoride. There is a eutectic at 349° and 7*5 molar 
per cent, of lead fluoride, and at about 561°, lead 
bromofluoride, PbBrF, is formed. With 75 molar 
per cent, of lead fluoride there is a second eutectic 
at 533°. There is a compound— lead dibromocto- 
fluoride, Pb 6 Br 2 F 8 —formed at 585°, but it decom¬ 
poses on melting. Ii. Fonzes-Diacon obtained the 
fluobromide. It is decomposed by an excess of 
water. F. Matthes, K. Moukcmeyer, and C. San- 
donnini showed that the f.p. curve of mixtures of 


lead bromide and chloride is almost a straight line, Fig. 95, representing an 
unbroken series of mixed crystals. C. H, Herty and T. R. Boggs obtained 


isomorphous mixed crystals from aq. soln. The sensitiveness of the mixtures 
to light depends on the proportion of lead bromide present. G. Meyer found 
the partition law to be valid between mixed crystals ami 
n their fl0 * n ' * n B y s ^ em I > hCl2-PbBr2-H 2 0; W. Wurfc-l 

did not always find it so, owing to equilibrium not being 

<0Q o _attained. M. W. Ilea found dendritic crystals of a lead 

360 o _ chlorobromide, PbCLBr, from the smelting furnaces at Lead- 

o 20 4o 6o ville, and V. Thomas claimed to have made this compound 

or per c . / by the action of bromine on lead chloroiodide. Boiling 

Fig. 05.— Freezing hydriodic acid converts it into lead iodide. V. Thomas 
Curves of Mixtures a ( ao claimed to have made lead trichlorobromide, PbjsCljjBr, 
and Bromide. 1 ° n 6 0T 3PhCl 2 .PbBr 2 , from hot soln. of a gram of potassium 
bromide and 5 grms. of lead chloride in 250 c.c. of water, 
and by slowly cooling a soln. of 10 c.c. of a 10 per cent. soln. of potassium 
bromide and 5 grins, of lead chloride in 240 c.c. of water. The crystals are stablo 


Molar per centPbBr z 
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Id light; decomposed by water; insoluble in cold alcohol; sparingly soluble in 
hot alcohol; and insoluble in chloroform. The bromine is not quantitatively 
displaced by nitrogen peroxide; nitrous acid attacks it vigorously at a low 
temp. The Balt is insoluble in acetic acid; soluble in cold hydrochloric acid, 
and the hot soln. on cooling deposits lead chloride and the unchanged mixed 
salt. It is easily soluble in hydrobromic acid, forming lead bromide. 

Complex salts. —G. Andrd 6 reported a number of ammonium bromoplumbites, 
with PbBr 2 : NH 4 Br: H 2 0, as 2:14:3, 1:6:1, 7:12:7, and 3:2:1, but 
H. L. Wells and W. R. Johnston were unable to confirm a single one of these salts. 
They say that no mention is ever made of any of these products having been pro¬ 
duced more than once, and it seems probable that whenever G. Andre obtained a 
crop of crystals or a precipitate, it was considered to be a new compound without 
regard to the number of different substances that it might contain. H. L. Wells and 
W. R. Johnston were also unable to prepare ammonium tribroynoplumbite^ NH 4 PbBr 3 . 
J. W. Retgers, and P. Gaubert studied the effect of lead bromide on the crystal¬ 
lization of ammonium bromide. II. Fonzes-Diacon obtained ammonium penta- 
bromodiplumbite, NH 4 Pb 2 Br 5 , by cooling a soln. of lead bromide in a hot 120 per 
cent. soln. of ammonium bromide. H. L. Wells and W. R. Johnston also obtained 
the same salt, using dil. soln. of the component salts. The salt forms square plates 
which, according to II. Fonzes-Diacon, resemble those of boric acid. The crys¬ 
tals darken a little on exposure to light, and do not lose their lustre when dried, 
it. Fonzes-Diacon reported white, acicular crystals of ammonium tetrabromo- 
plumbite, (NH 4 ) 2 PbBr 4 , to be formed from the hot sat. soln. of lead bromide in 
65 per cent, ammonium bromide. H. L. Wells and W. R. Johnston obtained 
hydrated ammonium tetrabromoplumbite, (NH 4 ) 2 PbBr 4 .lI 2 0, from a soln. of lead 
bromide or lead oxide in a hot cone. soln. of ammonium bromide. The radiating tufts 
of highly refracting, slender prisms are monohydrated. H. Fonzes-Diacon reported 
tetragonal plates of ammonium chlorotetrabromodiplumbite, NH 4 C1.2PbBr 2 , to 
be formed from a sat. soln. of lead chloride in a boiling, 100 per cent. soln. of 
ammonium bromide. He also reported rhombic plates or prismatic crystals of 
ammonium tetrachlorobromodiplumbite, NH 4 Br.2PbCL, from an aq. soln. of the 
two salts; and mono clinic needles of ammonium dichlorodibromoplumbite, 
2 NII 4 Br.PbCl2.4H 2 0, by cooling a soln. of lead chloride in a hot soln. of 65 per 
cent, ammoni um bromide. The crystals are decomposed by water; and are 
soluble in acids and alkali-lyc. No ammonium jluobromoplumbiie could be pre¬ 
pared from mixed soln. of lead fluoride and ammonium bromide. 

The crystallization of.mixed soln. of potassium and lead bromides has been 
examined by 0. Lehmann. 7 A. C. Bccquerel observed the electrolytic formation 
of the complex salt from soln. of lead acetate and potassium bromide separated 
by a porous partition, and connected electrically by lead wires. R. Lorenz and 
co-workers found the sp. gr. of molten mixtures of n mol of lead bromide, and 
1—n mol of potassium bromide, by D— 3*4d—O , OO16G7+(2 , 786-|-O-OOO6670) n . 
R. Ketzer found tho electrical conductivity of solid lead bromide is raised when 
some potassium bromide is present. C. Immerwahr measured the potential of 
lead in soln. of lead and potassium bromides, M. Berthclot’s potassium octo- 
bromotriplumbite , K 2 Pb a Br 6l is considered by H. L. W'ells to be a mixture ; and 
M. Berthelot’s potassium hexadecabromoplumbite , K 14 PbBr 16l is probably also a 
mixture, 

H. L. Wells prepared quadratic plates of potassium pentabromodiplumbite, 
KPb 2 Br B , from soln. of 400 grms. of potassium bromide and 130 grms. of lead 
bromide made up to 1050 c.c. with water; from soln. of 400 grms. of potassium 
bromide and 150 grms. of lead bromide made up to 1250 c.c. with water; and 
200 grms. of potassium bromide and 75 grms. of lead bromide made up to 1000 
c.c. 'with water. The product rapidly turns pale green in daylight, and after 
long exposure, or rapidly in sunlight, the colour turns dirty brown. This 
compound was found by L. J. Burrage in his study of the ternary system: 
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PbBr 2 -KBr-H 2 0 at 25°. Expressing cone, in grams per 1000 grins, of solo., he 
found for the mutual solubility of lead and potassium bromideB : 

KBr . 0 0 56 22*92 49 07 50 09 250 9 301 1 3197 3B87 393*2 405 2 

FbBr, 9 T >9 9*46 256 370 2 95 14*94 31*60 36*22 72*05 40*29 0 

Solid phase FbBr, KP^Br, KPbBr a *HjO KBr 

H. L. Wells reported tritahydrated potassium tribromoplumbite, KPbBr 3 .JH 2 0 , 
in colourless crystals, from soln. of 500 grms. of potassium bromide and 130 grms. 
of lead bromide in 950 c.c. or 1050 c.c. of liquid; of 500 grms. of potassium 
bromide and 140 grms. of lead bromide in 900 c.c. of liquid; and of 500 grms. 
of potassium bromide and 120 grms. of lead bromide in 1050 c.c. or 1125 c.c. 
of liquid. The crystals are stable in air; and they lose water very slowly over 
sulphuric acid at 100°. C. H. Herty made monohydrated potassium tribromo- 
plumbite, KPbBr 3 .H 2 0 , by dropping, with constant stirring, a sat. soln. of lead 
nitrate at 20° into a sat. soln. of potassium bromide at 20°, and allowing the 
mixture to stand for some days; and also from a boiling soln. of 7 grms. of lead 
bromide, 27 grms. of potassium bromide, and 40 grms. of water. II. L. Wells 
obtained it from the mother-liquor from potassium pentabromodiplumbite by 
cooling in a freezing mixture. L, J. Burrage obtained the tritahydrate, 
KPbBr 3 .$H 2 0— vide supra. The colourless, prismatic crystals are usually stable 
in air, and, on drying, become opaque. Two-thirds of their water is lost over cone, 
sulphuric acid. C. Lowig reported potassium tetrabromoplumbite, K 2 PbBr 4 , to 
be formed by evaporating a filtered soln. of lead nitrate and an excess of potas¬ 
sium bromide. The octahedral crystals are dissolved without decomposition 
by a small proportion of water, but with an excess of water lead bromide sepa ¬ 
rates out. H. L. Wells suggested that C. Lowig was mistaken in assuming that 
these crystals are anhydrous since monohydrated potassium tetrabromoplumbite, 
E 2 FbBr 4 .H 2 0 J is formed in prismatic crystals from soln. of lead bromide in sat. 
soln. of potassium bromide ; and of 400 grms. of potassium bromide and 70, 90,120, 
or 130 grms. of lead bromide respectively made up to 700, 800, or 650 c.c. of liquid 
or of 500 grms. of potassium bromide and 130 grms. of lead bromide in 850 or 775 
c.c. of water. C. H. Herty obtained this salt from a boiling soln. of 7 grms. of lead 
bromide and 27 grms. of potassium bromide in 40 c.c. of water. The prismatic 
crystals are stable in air, the water is slowly lost over sulphuric acid, and when 
heated above 110°, H. L. Wells prepared a perbromide, potassium octobromodi - 
plumbite , K 3 Pb 2 Br 7 .Br. 4 H 2 O, by allowing 400 c.c. of a cold sat. soln. of potassium 
and lead bromides and 20-30 c.c. of bromine, to stand over-night. The product 
was dried in an atm. of bromine. The dark brown, tetragonal prisms lose bromine 
and become white on exposure to air. They are not appreciably decomposed in 
the cold in a sealed tube. The bromine may be simply adsorbed— vide the corre¬ 
sponding iodide. H. L. Wells prepared quadratic plates of rubidium penta¬ 
bromodiplumbite, RbPb 2 Br 5 , from hot soln. of lead and rubidium bromides ; and 
rubidium tetrabromoplumbite, Rb 2 PbBr 4 .£H 2 0, by the process employed for the 
corresponding chloride. H. L. Wells made white, tabular crystals of CflBSium 
pentabromodiplumbite, CsPb 2 Br 5 , from soln. of lead bromide in one containing 
50 grms. of Cffisium bromide in 1250 c.c. of water. H. W. Foote obtained it 
from soln. of the lead bromide in a 12-83—17-24 per cent. Boln. of crosium bromide 
at 25°. H. L. Wells prepared pale orange, prismatic or acicular crystals of 
Cfiesium tribromoplumbite, CsPbBr 3 , from hot soln. of lead bromide in soln. of 
caesium bromide sat. in the cold; and H. W. Foote found this salt to be the 
Bolid phase in soln. with 18*58-19-57 per cent, of csesium bromide at 25°. The 
salt is dimorphous. H. L. Wells could not make caesium tetrabromoplumbite 
Cs 2 PbBr 4 , although the potassium salt has been made. H. L. Wells prepared 
white rhombohedral crystals of caesium hexabromoplumbite, by the method 
employed for the corresponding chloride. The salt is deposited from hot soln. 
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of lead bromide in cold sat, soln. of caesium bromide- H. W. Foote obtained 
it from soln. with 46*40-51-15 per cent, of crosium bromide at 25°. H. L. Wells 
obtained a series of caesium chlorobromoplumbites from hot soln. of lead 
bromide and esnsium chloride. The salts of the type CsPb 2 (Cl,B r );> were white 
plates with Cl: Br—2-8 —1-5 : 1 ; those of the type CsPb(Cl,Br) 3 were yellow 
prisms with Cl: Br=l*2—4-6:1; and those of the type Cs 4 Pb(Cl,Br)p were 
rhnmbohedra with Cl: Br~3*8 —11-2 :1. C. H. Herty reported sodium tribromo- 
phimbite , NaPbBr 3 .H 2 0, to be formed like the corresponding potassium salt; but 
it exists only in soln. C. Ldwig made sodium tetrabromoplumbite, Na 2 PbB.r 4 , by 
the process used for the potassium salt. The crystals are decomposed by water. 
1L Keizer found the electrical conductivity of lead bromide to be increased by 
admixture with sodium chloride. C. Tubandt and S. Eggert studied the electro¬ 
lysis of fused mixtures of lead and silver bromides. They also found that the 
f.p. curves of mixtures of these two bromides, Fig. 96, show the formation of 
silver pentabromoplumbite, 2PbBr 2 .AgBr, or AgPb 2 Br 5 , and the existence of a 
eutectic at 276° and 46 molar per cent, of lead bromide, and a break at 295°. 

I?, Otto and D. Dr ewes prepared magnesium hexabromoplumbite, Mg a PbBr 8 . 
I0TM), by dissolving magnesium carbonate in liydrobromic acid, evaporating the 
soln. until a skin formed on the surface, and then adding as much lead bromide as 
the liquid would dissolve. On cooling the filtered liquid, the salt was deposited 




Fig. 90. —Freezing point Curves of Mix¬ 
tures of Load and Silver Bromides, 


Fig. 97.—Freezing-point Curves of Mix¬ 
tures of Lead and Mercuric Bromides. 


in monoclinic, hygroscopic prisms. The salt becomes anhydrous at 10Q°~140 D , 
and is decomposed bv water and alcohol. The solid is immediately attacked by 
hydrogen sulphide. The results of C. Sandonnini’s examination of the f.p. of 
mixtures of lead and mercuric bromides are shown in Fig. 97. There is a simple 
eutectic at 232° with 5 molar per cent, of lead bromide. Solid mercuric bromide 
probably does not dissolve the lead bromide, nor does lead bromide dissolve 
mercuric bromide. J. Kendall and co-workers found evidence of aluminium 
octobromoplumbite, 2AlBr 3 .PbBr 2 , m.p. 274°, on the f.p. curves of mixtures of 
lead and aluminium bromides. The two-liquid layers extend from 0-8 to 16*2 per 
cent, of PbBr 2 in equilibrium with the solid phase 2AlBr 3 .PbBr 2 at 210*4°. J. Bari ok 
found that conductivity measurements and measurements of the magnetic sus¬ 
ceptibility of mixtures of lead and tliallous bromides showed the existence of the 
complex salts. A soln. of equimolar proportions of the component salts furnishes 
pale yellow acicular crystals of thallous tribromoplumbite, TlPbB.r a . The salt is 
decomposed by boiling with water. J. Nickles obtained possibly ammonium thallic 
bromoplumbite, by adding ammonium tetrabromothallate to soln. of lead acetate. 

The higher lead bromides. —K. Elbs and K. Nubling 8 could not make lead 
tetrabromide, PbBr 4 , by the electrolysis of liydrobromic acid between lead electrodes, 
since the anode liquor decomposes, giving oil bromine. A. Hutchinson and 
W, Pollard could not make it by the action of hydrobromic acid on lead tetracetate \ 
nor could H. Friedrich make it by treating lend dioxide with cold fuming hydro- 
bromic acid, or lead bromide with hydrobromic acid and bromine. In the latter 
vol. vn, 3 c 
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case, there was evidence that a tetrabromide is formed ; but J. M. Matthews, 
however, did not find evidence of the existence of the tetrabromide. H. L. Wells 
could not prepare alkali salts of definite hydrobromoplumbic acids, but A. Classen 
and B. Zahorsky obtained the quinoline salt 2C 0 H 7 N.HBr.PbBr 4 . 

The lead oxybromides.—G. Sandonnini 0 examined the f.p. curve of mixtures 
of lead bromide and oxide, and the results are shown in Fig. 98. The curve descends 
from 368°, the m.p. of lead bromide, to the eutectic at 349° and 13 molar per cent. 

of lead oxide; it rises to 475° where there is an 
soo °m III unstable lead oxydibromide, Pb 2 OBr 2 ; it then rises 

_.. . ~~V J to 712°, a maximum corresponding with lead dioxy- 

800 - ..dibromide, PbgOgBro, and thereafter falls to the 

D eutectic at 700° and 75 molar per cent, of lead 

700 Iini:- {V—J oxide ; it then rises and shows a break at 740° corre- 

60 o_ 1 _}__sponding with the unstable lead tetroxybromide, 

_J_j._ rb 5 0 4 Br 2 ; and finally it rises to 892°, the m.p, of 

50( f _ 47 s l A _ lead oxide. Lead dioxydibromide was made by 

.. _ G. Andre, and he gave 3-03 Cals, for its heat of 

400 q/co D _|__ formation from anhydrous oxide and bromide; 

pj- J- K9 ; 1^. —j-V yp— and 24*97 Cals, for its heat of aoln. in hydro bromic 

300 °\ -J -fir — acid sat. with lead bromide at 10°. R. Weinland 

--- -and F. Paul made dihydrated lead dioxydibromide, 

m 0 20 ^ 6080 /oo 2Pb0.PbBr 2 .2H 2 0, or [Pb 3 (OH) 4 ]Br 2l as a yellow 

Motor per cent. PbO mieroerystallinc powder, by the action of potassium 

_, ^ bromide oil lead tetrahydroxydichloridc. 

1 'of A - J ‘ Balard obtained lead oxydibromide. by 

and Oxide. igniting lead bromide in air until it ceased to emit 

white fumes ; C. Lowig, by heating lead bromo- 
carbonate until all the carbon dioxide was expelled ; R. Brandes, by leaving lead 
bromide for some days in contact with a soln. of lead acetate and agitating the mix¬ 
ture from time to time—the filtrate contained free acetic acid ; and G. Andre, 


0 20 40 60 80 too 

Motor per cent. PbO 

Fig. 98.—Freezing-point Curves 
of Mixtures of Lead Bromide 
and Oxide. 


by treating a soln. of lead bromide with potassium hydroxide, washing with cold 
water, and drying at 100°. The yellowish-whil e powder when completely dried at 
H0° becomes yellow. When heated, it becomes lemon-yellow, then reddish-yellow, 
and brownish-red; on cooling, the original colour is restored. When fused, it 
emits dense white fumes, and oil cooling, it forms a yellowish-white translucent 
solid. G. Andre gave 2-00 Cals, for the heat of formation from the anhydrous 
oxide and bromide, and 12-00 Cals, for the heat of solution in hydrobromic acid 
sat. with lead bromide at 10°. D. Stromholm reported monohydrated lead oxydi¬ 
bromide, or lead hydroxybromide, Pb0.PbBr 2 .H 2 0, or Pb(OH)Br, to be formed 
by adding aq. ammonia to a soln. of lead bromide until the mixture has an alkaline 
reaction ; G. Andre could not crystallize the precipitate by heating it with water 
in a sealed tube at 250°. A. de Schulten called it bromolaunonite, and obtained il 
by heating a soln. of lead acetate and sodium bromide on a water-bath for 12 hrs.; 
and G. Andre, by heating the mother-liquor from (NH 4 ) R PbBr 8 .H 2 0 with an excess 
of water in a sealed tube at 200°. R. Weinland and F. Paul called it dwl-diplumbon* 
bromide , and made it by the action of sodium bromide on a boiling soln. of lead 
hydroxychlorate. The white needle-like crystals prepared by A. de Schulten were 
rhombic bipyramids with the axial ratios a : b : c=0-7310 : 1 : 0-8043 ; the sp. g r - 
was (»-721 at 19°. W. Biltz examined the mol. vol. The salt melts to a red liquid 
. which, on cooling, becomes white ; the water is expelled on melting. The salt 
attacked by water less readily than the corresponding chloride. G. Andre reported 
needle-like crystals of hemitrihydrated lead oxydibromide, PbO.PbBr g .lJH a O, by 
heating (NH^PbBrg.HgO with much water in a sealed tube at 200°; before the 
hemitrihydrate is formed, needle-like crystals of trihydfated lead oxydibromide, 
Pb0.PbBr 2 .3H 2 0, are formed. The individuality of these two hydrates has 
been established. 
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A number of oxybromides have been reported, but their Individuality has not been 
established. E. A. Atkinson reported lead oxydeeabromlde, Pb0.5PbBr a , to be formed 
by passing hydrogen bromide over heated load oxide for 4 hra. D. StrOmholm reported 
microscopic needles of lead trloxydibromide, 3PbO.PbBr 2 .|H 2 0, to be formed by adding 
sodium hydroxide to a soln. of lead bromide in the proportions OH : Br = 0-001 : 0-070.N. 
It was also made byG. Andr6, who said that the heat of formation is 4-20 Cals., and its 
heat of soln. 37-BO Cals, in hydrobromic acid sat. with lead bromide at 10°. D. StrOmholm 
also reported lead hexoxydibromlde, 6PbO.PbBr u .2H a O, to be formed by the action of 
O-OON-KBr on lead hydroxide ; and by the action of 0‘095JV-NaOH on the trioxydibromide. 
'1'he salt is a white powder consisting of microscopic needles. Tho salt becomes yellow when 
honied. C. IT. Cross and S. Sugiura found that lead dioxyhenabromide, Pb 7 O a Br lJf is formed 
as a pule brown or yellow crystalline mass by the action of bromine vapour on lead monoxide 
or dioxide ; lead dioxyheptabromide, Pb B f3 2 Br ?l as a grey powder by the action of air 
charged with bromine on lead monoxide ; and lead dioxypentabromide, Pb 4 O a Br 5 , by tho 
action of air charged with bromine vap. on red-lead. H. L. Wells could not make had 
dihydroxypmtabromide, Pb 2 (OH) a Br 8 , analogous with the corresponding iodide. M. Donn- 
stedt. and F. Hasslor reported an oxybromide either with plumbous lead and ail oxcbbs of 
bromine, or with plumbic lead, by the action of bromine or hydrobromic acid on lead 
dioxide. 
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s 27. Lead Iodide 

H. G. Denham 1 prepared lead subiodide, or lead monoiodide, Pbl, by treating 

lead suboxide with the vapour of methyl iodide, free from oxygen, at 262°. The 
product is pale yellow, and it takes up oxygen slowly in air. In vacuo, at 300°, it 
dexomposes into lead and normal lead iodide, and the coIout darkens. Water 
dissolves 0-35 millieq. per litre. The subiodide is decomposed by hot sulphuric acid, 
hydrochloric, and acetic acids. 

According to A. Frenzel, 2 plumbous iodide, or lead iodide, Pbl 2 , occurs in nature 
as an incrustation in the Cuatro Ties Mine, Sierra Gorda, Caracoles. As shown by 
H. Davy, and J. L. Gay Lussac, normal lead iodide is formed by the direct action 
of iodine on lead. G. Tammann observed the rate of formation of iodide films on 
lead confined with iodine over sulphuric acid in a desiccator. H. Braune and 
F. Koref introduced finely divided lead into a soln. of iodine and potassium iodide. 
II. St. C, Deville said that lead is attacked by hydriodic acid, forming lead iodide 
which dissolves in the acid. J. A. Wilkinson obtained it by the electrolysis of a 
soln. of potassium iodide with a lead anode ; and II. S. Taylor, by the action of lead 
on silver iodide : Pb+2AgI=FbI 2 H-2Ag+ll-55 Cals. W. F. O. de Coninok and 
L. Arzalier observed that lead iodide is formed when a mixture of lead oxide and 
ammonium iodide is strongly compressed. As J. L. Gay Lussac first showed, lead 
iodide is conveniently prepared by precipitation from a soln. of a lead salt by 
hydriodic acid, potassium iodide, or other soluble iodide. L. J. Girault used a 
similar process. T. Huraut used calcium iodide as the precipitant. P. Boullay 
treated a soln. of lead nitrate or acetate with potassium iodide; and, added 
J. Inglia, and R. Brandes, if the lead acetate be in excess, some lead oxyiodide will 
be precipitated along with the lead iodide. 0. Henry showed that if lead acetate 
be gradually added to a soln. of potassium iodide, the lead iodide is first precipitated 
as a yellow powder, and afterwards in yellow plates, and the liqiiid becomes acid. 
If a soln. of one part of potassium iodide in ten parts of water be mixed with a small 
proportion of acetic acid, the addition of lead acetate produces crystals of lead 
iodide at once, but if too much acetic acid be present, the lead iodide remains in 
soln., and separates only wlien the acid is neutralized by potassium hydroxide or 
ammonia. The more dil. the soln., the finer the crystals. E. Boudet said that in 
the use of potassium salts there is a loss owing to the formation of soluble potas¬ 
sium iodoplumbite. L. Hopff, and 0. Lehmann recommended adding a dil. solfi. of 
lead acetate to a soln. of one part of potassium iodide in 10 parts of water, with suffi¬ 
cient iodine to give the liquid a yellow colour. The lead iodide can be purified by 
crystallization from its soln. in boiling water, A. A, Noyes and E. H. Woodworth 
purified the iodide by precipitation from its potassium iodide soln. by an excess of 
water; and crystallization from its hot aq. soln. The rhythmic precipitation of 
lead iodide, forming yellow Liesegang's rings , is obtained by placing a crystal of lead 
mtrate in agar-agar containing one per cent, of potassium iodide. This subject 
has been discussed by R. E. Liesegang, K. Notboom, E. Kiister, and E. Hatschek. 
H- H. Holmes obtained them by adding an iodide to a soln. of a lead salt in gelatinous 
Bilica. V. Lehner obtained lead iodide by the action of hydriodic acid on lead 
sulphide; R. Benedikt, by the action of that acid on lead sulphate ; and G. Campani, 
by shaking lead sulphate or phosphate with an aq. soln. of potassium iodide, 
A. Findlay added a mixture of sodium sulphate and iodide to a soln. of a lead salt, 
and found the equilibrium constant in the reaction PbSO^+ZNal^Pb^+NagSf^ 
w) be 0-25-0-30 at 25°, A. C. Beoquerel obtained octahedral crystals of lead iodide 
by separating soln. of potassium iodide and lead nitrate by a porous plug, and 
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electrically connecting the two soln. by a lead wire. V. Thomas found that lead 
bromide is rapidly converted into the iodide by hydriodic acid. Natural lead 
compounds are converted into lead iodide by heating a mixture of the mineral with 
sulphur and potassium iodide (F. von K obeli, and H. B. Cornwall), or with a mixture 
of silver iodide and carbon (P. Casamajor). According to P. Fischer, lead iodide 
is formed when a lead plate and a plate of platinum covered with iodine are dipped 
in a 5 per cent. soln. of potassium nitrate, and connected by a copper wire. 

E. H. Buchner and J. Kalff obtained colloidal lead iodide by dropping the 
precipitating agent into a soln. of lead salt. W. Reinders used gelatinous soln. 
W. Leuze treated 5 c.c. of a 5 per cent. soln. of sodium protalbinate with 15 grins, 
of a 20 per cent. soln. of lead acetate, and dissolved the lead salt in sodium hydroxide, 
and treated it with potassium iodide. After dialysis, lead iodide sol was obtained, 
which was reddish-brown in transmitted light, and greeniali-yellow in reflected 
light, The filtered liquid can be evaporated to dryness. The product furnishes a 
sol on treatment with water. II. Zocher examined the properties of the sol; and 
H. Lachs, the scintillation effects in the ultramicroscopc, and found that the 
scintillation effect diminishes with long standing owing to the development of 
crystals. 

The physical properties of lead iodide. —According to P. F. G.BoulJay, 8 M. Denol: 
and J. Inglis, lead iodide appears as an orange-yellow powder, or as golden-yellow, 
flexible, six-sided, plates or prisms. The crystals, according to A. E. Nordenskjuld, 
belong to the hexagonal system having the axial ratio a : c=l : 1'2945. The 
crystals are isomorphous with those of cadmium and mercuric iodides. A. des 
Cloizeaux found them to be uniaxial and negative. L. W. Fisher and F. L. Simon 
studied the effects of acidity and concentration of colloidal soln. on the growing 
crystals; andM. Volmer, growing crystals of lead iodide, in a mixed soln. of lead 
nitrate and potassium iodide, by means of the X-radiograms ; and P. Terpstra 
and H. G. Westcnbrink found that the unit cell of the hexagonal parallelepiped 
a=4*59 A., c=6'78 A.; and each cell contains one mol of Pbl 2 . W. Biltz 
studied what he called the lattice-energy of the crystals. G. F. Rodwell found the 
coeff. of expansion indicated that lead iodide has a transition point between 253° 
and 265°; but F. Matthes’s, and K. Monkemeyor’a thermal observations lend no 
support to the view that lead iodide is dimorphous. A. Findlay said that the 
velocity of crystallization is greater than that of lead sulphate. The specific 
gravity given by P. F. G. Bonllay is 6T1 ; by C. J. B. Karstcn, C-0212; by 
E. Filhol, 6-384 ; by R. Schiff, 6*07 ; by H. G. F. Schroder, 6-207; and G. F. Rod- 
well, 6-12, and in the molten state at 383°, 5-6247. F. A. Henglein studied the mol. 
vol. of lead iodide. D. M. Lichty found the sp. gr. of soln. of lead iodide : 

0° 16* 25* 85° 45° 55° G5 a 80* VS 

Sp gr... 1 00056 0*00983 0*09708 0*00508 0*99153 0-9B723 0*98268 0*97452 0-96700 

M. L. Dundon gave 6-16 for the sp. gr.; 74-8 for the mol. vol.; and 130 ergs lor 
the surface energy of the solid. S. Motylcwsky found the drop weight of the molten 
iodide to be 106, when that of water is 100. G. F. Rodwell found the vol. of solid 
lead iodide at different temp, to be : 

O' 205° 253' 265* 883° (solid) 383° (Haul <h 

Volume . 1-000000 1-015608 1-010595 1-027248 1-048488 1-078080 

The cubical coeff. of thermal expansion is 0*0*7614 between 0° and 205°; 0-0 4 83l7 
from 206° to 253° ; 0*0 3 6378 from 253° to 265°. H. Fizeau gave 0-0*33598 for the 
linear coeff. of expansion, H. V. Regnault gave 0*04267 for the specific heat between 
14° and 110°; O. Ehrhardt, 0-04303, between 160° and 315°. F. Koref gave 0-0407 
between —190*8° and —80-8° ; and W. Nernst and F. Schwers gave the following 
results below —177*4°, and A. Magnus the following values above that temp.: 

-250-7* -234 8* -210*0* -177'4* 100* 200* 250" 

Sp. ht. . 0-0153 0 0233 0 0324 0*0375 0-0427 0-043B 0-0504 

Mol. ht. . 7-05 10-74 14-8 17-3 10-70 ?0*1A 20-75 
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H. Schottky gave 1949 foi the mol. ht. at 18°; and H. Burschall, 17-7 between 
—75° and —183°. According to A. Heiduschka, and J. H. Kastle, when cooled 
in liquid air, lead iodide becomes pale yellow; and when heated, 0. Henry, and 
R. Brandes noted that its colour deepens, becoming reddish-yellow, brick-red, and 
finally dark reddish-brown. J. Rosenthal, and G. F. Rodwell noted that before 
melting lead iodide becomes plastic. As J. L. Gay Lussac showed, lead iodide fuses 
when strongly heated, and G. F. Rodwell showed that it may be fused out of contact 
with air with little appreciable loss ; in air, rapid decomposition ensues, and, as in¬ 
dicated by V. Czepinsky, iodine is evolved, and an oxyiodide is formed. R. Branded 
also observed this decomposition, and A. Ben rath said that a little iodine is given 
off above the m.p. During the cooling of the molten iodide, G. F. Rodwell, and 
C. Tubandt and G. Eggert noted the production of harsh crackling noises recalling 
the cry of tin. The yellow cold mass, according to V. Czepinsky, may contain Borne 
free iodine or possibly lead tetraiodide. T. Carnelley and co-workers gave 350°-383° 
for the melting point of lead iodide ; F. Matthea, and K. Monkemeycr, 358°; 
0. Ehrhardt, 375° ; W. Ramsay and N. Eumorfopoulos, 373° ; C. Sandonnini, 400°; 
and C. Tubandt and G. Eggert, 402°. The heat of fusion given by 0. Ehrhardt 
is 11-5 cals, per gram, or 5-28 Cals, per mol; V. Czepinsky gave 5*278 Cals, per mol; 
and G. D. Roos, 210 cals, per at. vol. According to H. Crompton, the heat of fusion, 
L, the sp. gr. D } and the absolute temp. T , are related as LD— 0*1 IT. Lead iodide 
volatilizes at a strong red heat; and G. F. Rodwell, and M. Schtscherbakoff sublimed 
this salt unchanged by heating it in a current of carbon dioxide. T. Carnelley and 
W. C. Williams gave 861°-9G4° for the boiling point. W. Braunbek discussed 
some relations between the sp. ht., m.p., and latent heat. K. Jellinek and 
R. Uloth calculated values for the partial press, of the iodine in lead iodide at 
different temp. C. Zengelis considered that he had proved lead iodide can 
volatilize at ordinary temp. J. Thomsen gave 39-8 Cals, for the heat of formation, 
from solid iodine, and 53*4 Cals, from the gas. M. Berthelot gave 39-6 Cals. M. de 
K. Thompson gave 39*8 Cals.; H. Braune and F. Koref, 41*85 Cals.; P. Gunther, 
424 Cals.; V. Czepinsky gave 53-96*4 Cals, at 405°-700°; and G. D. Roos, 86 cals, 
per gram referred to the at. vol. 1580. M. de K. Thompson gave 41-7-42*3 Cals, 
for the free energy of formation. 

The spectrum of lead iodide was shown by E. Wiedemann 4 to be continuous, 
and J. A. Wilkinson found that it exhibits a green fluorescenoe. B. A. Dima 
observed that, with ultra-violet light, the photoelectric effect is greater than with 
the chloride or bromide. W. W. Coblentz and J. F. Eckford said that lead iodide is 
the only lead halide which is photoelectrically sensitive. 

M. Faraday electrolyzed molten lead iodide and noted the formation of a per- 
iodide. W. Hampe found that the fused and pulverulent iodide has a measurable 
electrical conductivity, and as the temp, rises the conductivity becomes more 
electrolytic and less metallic. J. Rosenthal measured the conductivity of the 
pulverulent iodide pressed into rods. G. Tammann and H. Bredmeier measured the 
conductivity of thin films of the iodide. C. Tubandt and S. Eggert found that 
below 344° the electrical resistance is very high, and it then conducts electro¬ 
nically. According to A. Benrath, and L. Graetz, by repeated heating, the con¬ 
ductivity of the solid iodide is augmented. L. Graetz found that if k represents 
the conductivity, mercury unity : 

ZOO* 300* 320 B 340* 3flO B 380* 400 B 

h . 0-0,6 0*0 4 45Q 0-0 4 1000 0*0 4 2100 0*0 4 3000 0-0 4 4000 00 4 4600 

The conductivity increases with pressure, thus, with a press, of 4000 atm., the 
resistance falls from about 2000 X10 8 ohms to about 200 X IQ 8 ohms. F. Quincke, 
A. Gockel, and V. Czepinsky studied the polarization of the solid and molten 
iodide; and C. C. Garard, A. Helfenstein, R. Lorenz, G. Auerbach, M. Schtscher¬ 
bakoff, and V. Czepinsky, the electrolysis of the molten iodide. W. Bottger gave 
0*003384 for the sp. conductivity of the aq. soln. sat, at 20*10° when the degree of 
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ionization was 9*7 per cent. H. G. Denham, C. L. von Ende, and G, N. Lewis and 
T. B. Brighton also measured the conductivity of aq. soln. C. L. von Ende said 
that the salt is completely ionized in water, and H. Crompton calculated the degree 
of ionization. A. Klein measured the e.m.f. of the cell Pb | PbCl 2 | O-OliV-KCl, 
0-01N-KI | Pbl 2 | Pb. J. Thiele measured the thermoelectric force of the molten 
lead halides against metals. A. Lenert gave 2*35 for the dielectric constant, and 
after melting and freezing, 62-47. L. Graetz and 0, Fromm gave 113 for A=101; 
147-7 for A=130*4 ; and 172-8 for A=180, L. Ebert studied the dielectric polariza¬ 
tion of the lead salts. S. Meyer found the magnetic susceptibility to be —0*623 X 10~ 6 , 
and the mol. magnetism, —0-118 X 10~ 6 . 

The chemical properties of lead iodide. —Z. Roussin, 5 and W. Schmid found 
that light does not alter the dry iodide, but the moist iodide, particularly in air 
and sunlight, slowly forms lead carbonate, lead dioxide, and iodine. N. R. Dhar and 
A. C.Chatterji found rhythmic rings of lead iodide formed in silica gel are not affected 
by light. The action of heat has been examined by R. Brandes, A. Benrath, and 
M. SchtschcrbakofE —vide supra. A. Jouniaux found that hydrogen does not 
reduce the iodide at a red heat. The reaction was studied by F. de Carli; and the 
equilibrium conditions PbI 2 +H 2 ^Pb + 2HI, by K. Jellinek and R. Uloth. The 
constant phi/Ph, is nearly 2'6 X 10~ 2 , 

W. D. Bancroft 6 showed that lead iodide does not take up water of crystalliza¬ 
tion as indicated by J. M. Talmadge and previously by himself; and therefore 
the salt does not effloresce. No measurable rise of temp, could be detected by 
M. Berthelot when lead iodide was shaken with water. According to M. Denot, 
100 c.c, of cold water dissolve 0-081 grin, of the salt, and boiling water, 0-515 grm. 
forming a colourless soln. J. B. Berthemot found 100 c.c. of water dissolve 0-535 
grm. of the salt; and J. L. Lassaigne, 0-17 grm. at 20°; 0-20 at 27°; and 0-30 at 
100°. D. M. Lichty found for the solubility, S , in grams of salt per 100 grms. of 
water; 

0- 16* 25" as- 45" 55“ 05“ B0" 95" 100° 

8 . 00442 0-0613 0-0764 0 1042 0 1463 0 1750 0-2183 0-3023 0-3D60 0-4300 

M. de K. Thompson gave for the solubility 0-0423 grm.; and W. Bottger, 0-047 
grm. per litre at 20-10°, and H. G. Denham said that the result is low because of the 
action of air on the soln. during the solubility determination. C. L. von Ende 
gave 1-58 milligram mols per litre at 25°; and G. N. Lewis and T. B. Brighton, 
1-64 milligram mols per litre at 25°; and they gave for the solubility product 
ll’9xl0~ 9 . M. L. Dundon found the solubility increased about 2 per cent, 
with particles 0-4 p diameter. J. B. Caventou found that the Balt does not 
dissolve completely in water owing to the formation of a little oxyiodide, 
and in boiling water the smell of iodine is perceptible. P. F. G. Boullay said 
that the pure iodide can be obtained by crystallization from hot water, and 
J. White obtained no oxyiodide under these conditions, but M. Schtscherbakoff 
always found that some oxyiodide is formed. H. Braune and F. Koref said that lead 
iodide is soluble in a soln. of sodium hydroxide, and M. Schtscherbakoff observed 
no decomposition by dissolving the iodide in a 25 per cent. soln. of potassium 
hydroxide. V* Zotier examined the catalytic effect of lead iodide on hydrogen 
dioxide. 

H. Moissan 7 showed that in the cold fluorine converts lead iodide into the 
fluoride. According to R. Brandes, chlorine transforms heated lead iodide into the 
chloride, and P. Hautefeuille observed that hydrogen chloride forms lead chloride 
when it acts on the heated iodide, while V. Thomas found boiling hydrochloric acid 
also produces lead chloride. P. F. G. Boullay, and R. H. Brett found lead iodide to 
be slightly soluble in cold and copiously soluble in hot soln. of ammonium chloride, 
forming, according to C. Volckel, H. Maisch, and V. Thomas, a complex chloroiodide, 
A. Mossier, and E. Field found double salts are also formed with potassium chloride ; 
and V. Thomas showed that a hot boIh. of lead chloride and iodide, on cooling, 
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deposits crystals of the chloride, then the iodide, and then a complex salt. B. Thorp 
said that lead iodide is soluble in hydrobromic acid, and V. Thomas found the iodide 
is very slowly attacked so that when the boiling soln. is cooled, crystals of a bromo- 
iodide are deposited. A. Mosnier found that ammonium bromide soln. form complex 
bromoiodides; and A. Mosnier, and V. Thomas obtained complex bromoiodides 
by the solvent action of a soln. of potassium bromide. According to P. Fedotieff, 
a sat. aq. soln. of iodine dissolves 000216 mol of lead iodide per litre at 20°. 

V. Lenher found the salt to be very sparingly soluble in a dil. soln. of hydriodic 
acid, but readily soluble in a cone. soln. The action of hydriodic acid was also 
examined by F. P&rmcntier, and A. Ditte. E. Field, A. Mosnier, and A. Ditte showed 
that when treated with a soln. of ammonium iodide, complex salts are formed. 
A. Mosnier showed that ethyl iodide precipitates lead iodide from its aq. soln., 
and that lead iodide is soluble in a soln. of triphenylammonium iodide. According 
to M. Bcrthelot, a few drops of a soln. of a mol of hydriodic acid in 2 litres and an 
aq. soln. of potassium iodide precipitate lead iodide from a soln. containing 0*5 
gun. per litre. J. B. Berthemot found that lead iodide is soluble in soln. of 
potassium, sodium, barium, strontium, calcium, or magnesium iodide, and 
A. Mosnier found that complex salts are formed with these and many other iodides. 
The effect of potassium iodide on soln. of lead iodide was studied by R. W. Balcom, 
A. Mosnier, A. A. Noyes and E. II. Woodworth, C. II. Herty, and A. Ditte. A. Bogo¬ 
rodsky obtained a complex salt with lithium iodide. F. D. Chattaway found that 
when lead iodide is treated with nitrogen trihydrotriiodide, N 2 H 3 I 3 , ammonia, and 
lead hypoiodite are produced. 

K. A. Hofmann and V. Wolfi 8 found that ammonium sulphide transforms lead 
iodide into a sulplioiodide. According to A. Michaelis and G. Kocthe, sulphur 
dioxide acts on warm lead iodide, forming lead sulphite and hydrogen iodide ; and 
with sodium sulphite, lead sulphite and sodium iodide are formed. G. C. Wittstein 
found that a soln. of ammonium sulphate whitens lead iodide without dissolution ; 
A. Ditte, that a soln. of magnesium sulphate forms lead sulphate and magnesium 
iodide; and A. Naumann, that silver sulphate forms lead sulphate and silver 
iodide. C. G. Stofiella found that the exothermic reaction with zinc Sulphate : 
Pbl 2 -f ZnS0 4 ^ZnI 2 +PbS0 4 is complete from left to Tight only in dil. equimolar 
soln. at 100° owing to the increase in the solubility of the lead iodide with temp. 
The reaction is incomplete in a sat. soln. at 100°, or in very dil. Boln. at 15°. 
F. Field showed that lead iodide is very soluble in an aq. soln. of sodium 
thiosulphate. 

According to G. C. Wittstein, 0 aq. ammonia slowly whitens lead iodide without 
dissolution, forming, according to M. Laboure, a white product which can be dried in 
air without decomposition, but which, when heated, decomposes into ammonia and 
lead iodide. E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus found lead iodide to be readily soluble 
in liquid ammonia; K. Friedrichs said insoluble. C. A. Kraus and H. F. Kurtz 
studied the reduction of lead iodide by sodium in liquid ammonia. According to 

W. Biltz, lead iodide doubles its vol. under liquid ammonia at —75°, forming white 
lead octamminoiodide, PbI 2 .8NH a , which has a heat of formation of 7-8 Cals., and 
a dissociation press, of 6 mm. at - 1 -78*5°; 64’8 mm. at —56'5 D ; 100 mm. at —SI’S 0 ; 
and 423 mm. at —34°. Between —78*5° and 0°, the octammine forms pale yellow 
lead pentanmunoiodide, PbI 2 .5NH 3j with a heat of dissociation of 9*7 Cals.; and a 
dissociation press, of 9-8 mm. at —30-9°; 100 mm. at —3°; 122 mm. at 16*5°; 
387-6 mm. at 16*5° ; and 403 mm. at 17-1°. W. Biltz could not make lead tetramniiliO- 
lodide, PbI 2 .4NH 8 , but F. Ephraim said that it appears as a white substance when 
ammonia gas acts on Bolid lead iodide at room temp. He gave 10*69 Cals, for the 
heat of dissociation, and a dissociation press, of 760 mm. at 32°. C. F. Rammelsberg 
majle lead diamminoiodide, PbI 2 .2NH a , as a result of exposing lead iodide to the 
action of ammonia gas. F. Ephraim obtained it from the tetrammine; and 
W. Biltz, from the octammine at 0°. C. F. Rammelsberg Baid that it loses all the 
combined ammonia when exposed to air; under water it remains white, but decom- 
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poses into soluble ammonium iodide and lead oxide, F. Ephraim gave 12*75 Cals, 
for the heat of dissociation, and W. Biltz, 11*3 Cals. According to the latter, the 
vap. press, is 13*7 mm. at 16*5°; 100 mm. at 33°; 111*7 mm. at 34*45°; and 
317 mm. at 55-9°; while F. Ephraim gave 760 mm. at 35°. F. Ephraim made 
lead monamminoiodide, PbI 2 .NH 3 , as a pale yellow powder, by heating the tetram- 
mine, and W. Biltz, by heating the octammine to 60°. The former gave 13*81 Cals, 
for the heat of dissociation, and the latter 13*2 Cals. The dissociation press, found 
by W. Biltz were 11 mm. at 55*9°; 71 mm. at 80*2°; 100 mm. at 88°; and 
302*2 mm. at 111° ; while F. Ephraim gave 760 mm. at 112°. W. Biltz made lead 
hemiamminoiodide, FbI 2 .|NH 3 , by heating the monammine between 80° and 115°. 
The heat of dissociation is 14*4 Cals.; and the dissociation press, at 110*6° 
is 48*3 mm.; at 114*9°, 63*9 mm.; at 126°, 100 mm.; and at 156-6°, 361*5 mm. 
C. L. Clark studied the secondary valencies of these ammines. 

E. C. Franklin 10 found that potassium amide reacts with lead iodide, forming 
a complex product, Pb 2 N 2 H 3 I.PbNH. According to T. W. B. Welsh and 
H. J. Broderson, lead iodide is dissolved by anhydrous hydrazine, 0*02 grm. per c.c. 
—with decomposition. Y. Thomas found that nitrogen peroxide decomposes 
lead iodide at ordinary temp, by an enduthermal reaction (—10 Cals.), forming 
lead oxide, and evolving iodine. R. Benedikt and L. Gans found lead iodide to be 
easily soluble in dil. nitric acid ; and C. L. von Ende found the solubility in 
0001Y-HN0 3 to be 38*87 millimols per litre of nitric acid at 25*2°; in 0*012V-HN0 3 , 
39*06; in 0*051Y-HN0 3 , 39*45; and in 0-04tf-KNO s plus 0*0lN-HNO 3 , 39*45. 
G. C. Wittstein found a dil. soln. of ammonium nitrate slowly turns lead iodide white, 
without dissolution. F. W. 0. de Coninck said that boiling soln. of potassium or 
sodium nitrate dissolves considerable quantities of lead iodide, and deposits it 
again as golden yellow plates on cooling. P. Fedotiell found that copper nitrate 
transforms lead iodide into lead nitrate, cuprous iodide, and iodine ; the reaction 
is reversible. A. Naumann said that silver nitrate has no action ; but C. Sttirenbcrg 
showed thata boiling soln. of silver nitrate, incompletely saturated with lead iodide, 
furnishes the complex salt, Pb(N0 3 ) z .8AgN0 a .4AgI ? and with a more prolonged 
action, Pb(N0 3 ) z .2AgN0 a .2AgI. According to A. A. Noyes and E. II. Woodworth, 
lead nitrate in small proportions reduces the solubility of lead iodide in accord with 
the ionic hypothesis. 

A. Mosnier found that phosphorous iodide reacts with lead iodide, forming lead 
phosphorous enneaiodide, 3PbI z .PI s .12H 2 0, in yellow needles. It is decomposed 
by water and alcohol, and is dehydrated at 45°. The heat of formation is 
(3PbI 2 ,PI 3 )=4*7 Cals.; (3PbI 2 ,Pl3.12H 2 0)=25 Cals, for liquid water and 8 Cals, 
for solid water. The heat of soln. in 40 parts of water at 15° is 2*5 Cals, for the 
dodecahydrate, and 27*6 Cals, for the anhydrous salt. Lead iodide and araenious 
iodide form lead arsenious enneaiodide, 3PbI 2 .AsI 3 .12H 2 0, in fine needles, and 
this behaves like the phosphorous compound. The heat of formation is 
(3PbI z ,AsI 3 )=27*l Cals., and (3PbI 2 ,PI 3 ,12H 2 0)—207 Cals, for liquid water and 
3*6 Cals, for solid water. The heat of soln. in 40 parts of water at 15° is —8*2 Cals, 
for the dodecahydrate and 12*5 Cals, for the anhydrous salt. Similarly with 
lead antimonous enneaiodide, 3PbI 2 .SbI 8 .12H 2 0. The heat of formation is 
(3PbI 2 ,SbI a )=21*4 Cals., and (3PbI 2 ,SbI 3 ,12H 2 0)==29*l Cals, for liquid water and 
12 Cals, for solid water. The heat of soln. is *—8*5 Cals, for the dodecahydrate, and 
20*6 Cals, for the anhydrous salt. Likewise with lead bismuth enneaiodide, 
3PbI 2 .BiI 3 .12H 2 0, the heat of formation is (3PbI 2> BiI a )=13*8 Cals., and 
(3PbI 2 ,BiI 3 ,12H 2 0)==33*8 Cals, for liquid water, and 16*7 Cals, for solid water. 
The heat of soln. in 40 parts of water at 15° is —17*2 Cals, for the dodecahydrate, 
and 16*6 Cals. foT the anhydrous salt. 

As indicated above, lead iodide can be distilled unchanged in a current of 
carbon dioxide, but an aq. soln. of the iodide, when exposed to ait, was 
found by II. G. Denham 11 to form lead carbonate. J. B. Bertheruot 
said that when boiled with water and sodium, barium, strontium, calcium* 
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or magnesium carbonate, lead iodide yields lead carbonate and a soluble iodide; 
the reaction is slowest with magnesium carbonate, C. F. Schlagdenhauffen 
studied what he called la limile des reactions des carbonates alcalins . A. Ditte 
found that potassium hydrocarbonate produces lead carbonate, and a complex 
salt K 2 PbI 4 .4H 2 0 is formed. H. Arctowsky found that lead iodide is insoluble in 
carbon disulphide ; and A. P. N. Franchimont, insoluble in benzene. 0. Henry 
said that lead iodide is sparingly soluble in alcohol ; and S. von Laszczynaky showed 
that amyl alcohol dissolves 0*2 grin, per litre at 133*5°. W. Eidmann, and 
A. Naumann said that lead iodide is insoluble in acetone, but 8. von Laszczynsky 
found 0*2 grin, per litre is dissolved at 59°. A. Vogel found that when repeatedly 
boiled with ether, iodine is extracted and an oxyiodide is formed. 0. Aschan 
reported that 100 grins, of formic acid dissolve 0*25 grm. of lead iodide at 19*8°; 
and M. Denot said that, contrary to 0. Henry, lead iodide is not more soluble in 
acetic acid than in water. D. Tommasi showed that lead iodide dissolves in a soln. 
of potassium acetate, forming the complex salt KX^HgC^^Pbl^lLOg; 100 c.c. of a 
cone. soln. of sodium acetate dissolve 2 grins, of lead iodide in the cold, and 4 grins, 
in the boiling liquid; in the presence of 0-4 c.c. of acetic cone, acid, 12 grins, are dis¬ 
solved, but greater proportions of the acid do not augment the solubility. 100 c.c. of 
a soln. of lithium acetate dissolve 18 grins, of lead iodide; and 100 c.c. of ammonium 
acetate, 1G0 grins. A soln. of cupric acetate reacts by double decomposition—100 
c.c. of a hot soln. of cupric acetate dissolving 12 grms. of lead iodide—some iodine 
escapes, and cuprous oxide is precipitated. 100 c.c. of a soln. of barium acetate 
dissolve 20 grms. of lead iodide; calcium acetate, 23 grms.; magnesium acetate, 
10 grms.; and zinc acetate, a trace. A boiling soln. of 10 grms. of mercurous acetate 
in 40 c.c. of water dissolves 7 grms. of lead iodide and precipitates red mercuric iodide. 
100 c.c. of aluminium acetate dissolve a trace of lead iodide; of chromium acetate, 
20 grms.; of uranium acetate, a trace ; manganese acetate, a quantity ; iron acetate, 
10 grms. ; and cobalt acetate, 5 grms. J. White noted that complex aceto- 
iodidea arc formed with ammonium, potassium, and Bodium acetates; with a 
soln. of lead acetate, the oxyiodide, Pb(OH)I, is formed; with alcoholic soln. of 
ammonium, potassium, and Bodium acetates, and also in hot alcoholic acetic acid 
soln., unstable complex acetoiodides arc formed. A. Naumann found lead iodide 
is sparingly soluble in methyl acetate, and insoluble in ethyl acetate. H. Braune 
and F. ICoref found lead iodide is soluble in an amyl alcohol soln. of sodium tartrate; 
J. Spiller said that the. iodide is not precipitated in the presence of sodium citrate; 
and G. C. Wittstein found that ammonium succinate colours lead iodide white, 
without dissolution. F. L. Shinn said that lead iodide is insoluble in ethylamine, 
probably forming a compound. H. Mandal, and S. von Laszczynsky said that at 
13°, aniline dissolves 5 grms. of lead iodide per litre at 13° ; and 11 grms. at 184°. 

L. Pincussohn, and G. W. Heise found that lead iodide dissolves sparingly in 
pyridine, and complex salts are formed; W. Goebbels, sparingly in quinoline ; 

A. Naumann, sparingly in benzonitrile ; J. H. Matthews, insoluble in allyl sulpho- 
cyanide ; and J. W. Retgers, nearly insoluble in methylene iodide. According to 

B. Kohnlein, the iodine of lead iodide is partially replaced by chlorine when the salt 
is treated with isobutyl chloride ; or, according to R. Brix, with benzyl chloride. 

M. Wildermann found the iodine partly replaced by bromine in the presence of 
bromohydrocarbons containing two or more halogen atoms, and two or more 
carbon atoms. B. Thorp said lead iodide dissolves in thiocyanic acid without form¬ 
ing a complex. W. Eisner found that soln. of lead acetate and potassium iodide 
which give a precipitate in aq. soln. fail to do so in the presence of serum, and form 
a colloidal soln. Similar results are obtained with lead acetate and sodium phosphate 
or carbonate in the presence of bile, lecithin soln., or serum. Previously precipitated 
lead iodide passes into colloidal soln. in the presence of excess of serum, and lead 
salts of low solubility in water, when present in a colloidal soln. in serum, are not 
precipitated by addition of potassium iodide. The rate of dialysis of lead salts 
ur the proaeuce of serum is increased by addition of potassium iodide, and the 
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latter salt, together with the chloride, inhibits the toxic action of lead on 
fermenting yeast. L. Kahlenberg and W. J. Trautmann studied the reduction 
ol lead iodide when heated with powdered silicon. J. B. Berthemot found 
that when lead iodide is boiled with water in the presence of iron, lead and 
ferrous iodides are formed; the decomposition occurs more readily with zinc in 
place of iron. 

The higher iodides of lead. —According to M. Faraday, 12 when molten lead iodide 
is electrolyzed with carbon or platinum electrodes, the electrochemical eq. is only 
about two-thirds the value which would be furnished by the iodide Pbl 2 . He 
said: 

I attribute this to the formation of a periodide at the positive electrode, which, dissolving 
in the mass of liquid iodide, camo in contact with the lead evolved at the negative electrode, 
and dissolved part of it, becoming itself again protiodide. Such a periodide does exist; 
and it is rarely that the iodide of lead formed by precipitation, and well-washed, can bn 
fused without evolving much iodine, from the presence of this percompound ; nor does 
crystallization from its hot aq. soln. free it from this Bubstance. Even, when a little of the 
protiodide and iodine are merely nibbed together in a mortar, a portion of the periodide 
is formed. And although it is decomposed by being fused and heated to dull redness for a 
few minutes, and the whole reduced to the ordinary iodide, yet that is not at all opposed 
to the possibility, that a little of that which is formod in great excess of iodine at the 
anode, should bo carried by the rapid currents in the liquid into contact with the cathode. 

Related observations were made by G. Auerbach, and A. Helfenstein. Y. Czepinsky 
also assumed that lead iodide which had been melted and cooled contained lead 
tetraiodide, Pbl 4l or plumbic iodide. K. Elbs and R. NUbling Could not prepare it 
like the corresponding chloride by the electrolysis of hydriodic acid of sp. gr. 1-42, 
between lead electrodes; but when the anode liquid is treated with water, lead 
iodide is precipitated, and when treated with pyridine iodide, C 5 H 5 N.HI, a greyish- 
green precipitate approximating (C 6 H 6 NH) 2 PbI fl is formed. H. Friedrich obtained 
indications of the presence of lead tetraiodide in the products of the action of 
potassium iodide on lead tetrachloride. B. Piffard said that a dark-coloured 
preoipitatc of lead tetraiodide is produced when lead acetate is treated with a soln. 
of potassium iodide containing dissolved iodine, but E. Erlenmeyer said that the 
product is a mixture of lead dioxide and diiodide. A. Hutchinson and W. Pollard 
failed to make the tetraiodide by the action of hydriodic acid on lead totracetate. 
C, F. Schlagdenhauffen treated a lead salt dissolved in a soln. of potassium iodide 
with sodium hypochlorite and obtained a blue precipitate in the presence of an excess 
of sodium carbonate, and a brown precipitate if an excess be not present. The 
product is probably an oxyiodide with adsorbed iodine. Alkali iodoplumbaies have 
not been made. H. L. Wells reported a salt with the composition KgPbglgAHgO, 
obtained by boiling a Boln. of potassium iodide, lead iodide, and iodine. In arriving 
at this formula, H. L. Wells assumed that the material analyzed " was contaminated 
with 16-5 per cent, of potassium iodide, and that an excess of water was present.” 
A. N. Meldrum prepared a similar product which was homogeneous under the 
microscope, and had the composition K^Pb^-^.lOHgO. K. Elbs and R. NUbling 
obtained evidence of a pyridine lead tetraiodide, and of quinoline lead tetraiodide, 
(C 0 H 7 NH) 2 PbI 4 ; and A. Classen and B. Zahorsky, of (C 0 H 7 N) 2 .HI.PbI 4 . 

According to J. L. Lassaigne, 18 when a mixture of lead filings and hydriodic 
acid is exposed to air, white crystals are formed which dissolve when the acid is 
boiled, and are redeposited on cooling. A hot soln. of lead iodide in hydriodic acid 
deposits the same crystals on cooling. When the white crystals are kept in vacuo, 
or in dry air, hydrogen iodide is given off, and lead iodide remains ; a similar result 
is obtained when the crystals are heated. Cold water extracts the hydriodic acid 
from the crystals, with only a small quantity of lead iodide : boiling water dissolves 
the salt completely, and on cooling deposits lead iodide, retaining the hydriodic acid 
in soln. The crystals are considered to be a lead hydriodide of an unknown coni' 
position. According to M. Berthelot, when lead iodide, water, and hydriodic acid 
are stirred together, yellow crystals of lead hydroiodide, PbI 2 .HI.5H 2 0, are formed. 
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They are decomposed by light, and by exposure to air; by heat; and by mixing 
with water. 

Mixed salts. —H. Fonzes-Diacon, 14 and E. Field could not prepare a lead 
fluoiodide, but C. Sandonnini investigated the thermal diagram of mixtures of 
lead fluoride and iodide, and found it to be different from those obtained with the 
corresponding chloride and bromide. The results are shown in Fig. 99. There 
is a eutectic at 383° corresponding with 10 molar per cent, of fluoride ; the curve 
then rises to 432° and 20 molar per cent, of fluoride, corresponding with the 
existence of lead fluoiodide, PbFI, or PbF 2 .PbI 2 ; thereafter the curve rises to 
573° when there is a pause with 7G-5 molar per cent, of fluoride, correspond¬ 
ing with lead octofluodiiodide, PbI 2 .4PbF 2 . The curve then rises to the m.p. 
of the fluoride. 

F. Matthcs 15 found that binary mixtures of lead chloride and iodide have only 
a limited miscibility when melted ; but solid soln. extend from 0 to 100 per cent, 
of lead chloride. The f.p. curve, Fig. 100, has a curved eutectic at 306° and 77 
molar per cent, of the iodide. There is no .sign of chemical combination; never¬ 
theless, V. Thomas, M. L&boure, and 13. Dietzell claimed to have made lead chloro- 


iodide, FblOI, by cooling a boiling soln. of lead iodide in hydrochloric acid ; 
V. Thomas, and E. Field, from a boiling soln. of lead iodide and ammonium chloride, 
or from a hot soln. of lead chloride in potassium iodide ; and A. Engelhardt, by 
cooling soln. of lead iodide in hot soln. of various metal chlorides—Na, 13a, Ca, Mn, 
Co, Ni, Zn, Sn, Al, Or—C. H. Hcrty used boiling soln, of lead iodide in soln. of potas¬ 
sium or ammonium chloride. When this was dried at 100°, E. Field considered the 


product to be the hanihjdrate; and H. Fonzes-Diacon supposed that with very slow 

cooling, sulphur-yellow monoclinic needles of the 0 _ _ 

r Hfiydratc are formed, and that when heated, the 900 __I 

iivdrates are dehydrated. The anhydrous salt fur- ^ _^ jjjjj 

nislies sulphur-yellow prisms which arc sensitive to _I 

light; decomposed by water, attacked by nitrogen 700 ~ _^_ 

peroxide ; partially oxidized to the oxychloride, --—-— 

Pb 2 OCl 2 , with the expulsion of iodine in the cold, too --- ~V 5 J$° 

and all the iodine is expelled at the sublimation - 

temp.; not attacked by boiling hydrochloric acid ; soo -- 

and converted by bromine into PbCIBr. A. 13. Pog- , 4mF^7 ~” 
giale regarded the yellow needles obtained by +M ——— — 

cooling a hot soln. of lead iodide and ammonium j“|r 

chloride, or lead chloride arid sodium iodide as lead 300 o zo *o 60 bo too 
tdnwhlorodiiodide , 2PbCl 2 .PbI 2 ; and V. Thomas, the Molar per cent. PbF 2 


pale green crystals obtained by cooling a boiling Fm 99> _ ThB FrBe2infZ . poillt 
sum. ot lead chloride and ammonium or potassium Curve of Mixtures of Lead 
iodide as lead hexachloroddiodidc , 3PbCl 2 .PbI 2 , or Fluoride and I o dido. 

Pb 2 Cl 3 I; on the contrary, C. H. Herty regarded 

these salts as isomorphous mixtures of the component halides. S. Glasstone 
observed that the presence of sodium chloride increases the solubility of lead 
iodide; and L. J. Burrage found that when concentrations are expressed in 
grams per 100 c.c. of soln.: 


0 029 0-59 1 16 2-34 5-8G 11‘70 29-80 

0*758 0-778 0 859 0 951 110 141 164 1*79 


at 25°, when the solid phase is lead iodide. If the cone, of the sodium chloride 
exceeds these limits, the solid phase contains chlorides. 

F. Matthes found that binary mixtures of lead bromide and iodide have only a 
limited miscibility when melted ; the f.p. curve, Fig. 101, has a eutectic at 265° 
and 49 molar per cent, of lead iodide. C. H. Herty and T. Ii. Boggs consider that 
the products obtained by cooling aq. soln. of the component salts are only mixed 
crystals, and that there is no evidence of the formation of chemical individuals, in 
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spite of reports by B. Thorp of the formation of orange-coloured crystals of lead 
bromoiodide , PbBrI, as the first crop from soln. of lead iodide in hydrobromic acid ; 
pale yellow crystals of lead tribronwiodide , Pb 2 Br 3 l, as the second crop from the 
same soln. ; and white crystals of lead dodecabromoiiiodide , Pb 7 Br 12 I 2 , as the 
third crop. V. Thomas also reported crystals of the tribromoiodide to be formed 
by cooling a soln. of lead iodide in a hot sat. soln. of lead bromide, or of lead bromide 
in a hot soln. of potassium iodide. E. Field also reported greenish needles of lead 
tetrabrowadiiodule, Pb 3 Br 4 L 2 , to be obtained by cooling a boiling soln. of lead 
iodide and ammonium bromide. 

B. Thorp obtained silky needles of presumably mixed crystals of lead chloride, 
bromide , and iodide from a hot aq. soln. of the three salts. F. Matthes studied the 
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Figs. TOO and TOT.—Freezing-point Curves 
of Binary Mixtures of Bead iodide with 
Load Chloride and Bromide. 



Fig. 102.—Fusion Curves of Ternary 
Mixtures of Load Chloride, Bromide, 
and Iodide. 


f.p. curves of ternary mixtures of these three halides, and obtained no evidence of 
chemical combination, Fig. 102. The eutectic rises from 250° to 32f) g and then 
falls to 306°. 

The lead oxyiodides. —The lead oxviodides have not been examined in the light 
of the phase rule, and the reported salts are to be considered on probation. 
P. B. Durand , 10 M. Jam me s, and E. Filliol noted that when iodine and water 
act on lead hydroxide, 3I J bO.H g O, a blue or violet substance is produced which 
A. Ditto likened to a lake. This makes it probable that the iodine is adsorbed by 
the hydroxide. According to W. Gregory, when hot dil. soln. of potassium iodide 
and lead acetate are mixed, and cooled, small yellowish-green needles mixed with 
yellow crystals of lead iodide are produced. The latter were removed by hot water. 
The crystals were at first thought to be those of lead iodide, but later observations 
showed that they were lead Oxy diiodide, Pb 2 OI 2 , or Pb().PbI 2 . The salt was 
obtained by R. Brandes, and M. Denot by treating a soln. of potassium iodide with 
a large excess of lead acetate, leaving the precipitate in contact with the mother 
liquor for some time, and boiling with water to extract free lead iodide. The sane 
product was obtained by leaving lead iodide for several days in contact with a soln. 
of lead acetate, and agitating the mixture every now and then. It. Brandes also 
treated a soln. of potassium iodide with one of basic lead acetate. J. Wood and 
J. L. Borden treated lead iodide with cone, ammonia on a sand-bath for 10 hrs. 
M. Griiger obtained it by heating the periodide, PbO.PbI 2 .I 3 , at about 2 l >0 • 
A. Ditto, and D. Stromholm obtained the anhydrous salt by heating one of the 
hydrates. H. N, Holmes obtained Licsegang’s rings by leaving silica gel containing 
potassium iodide in contact with a soln. of lead acetate. The yellow or greenish- 
yellow oxydiiodide, according to M. Denot, fuses between 200 ° and 300°, giving oil 
white fumes mixed with the vapour of iodine, and leaves behind a glassy ina KS - 
G. Andre gave 1*6 Cals, for the heat of formation from the solid iodide and oxhle. 
According to It. Brandes, and M. Denot, the oxyiodidc is insoluble in boiling 
water ; chlorine transforms it into lead chloride ; it is not changed by a soln. _ of 
potassium iodide; it is soluble in hot dil. acetic acid, and on cooling, the sola- 
deposits crystals of lead iodide. 
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According to A. Ditto, when lead hydroxide is treated with a soln. of potas¬ 
sium iodide, protected from air, crystals of hemihydrated lead oxydiiodide, 
PbO-Pb^-iHgO, are formed. If the reaction takes place in air, the complex ' 
iodide, 2KI.PbI 2 .4H 2 0, is produced. The reaction in the former case is a balanced 
one, but the potassium hydroxide, simultaneously formed when an excess of lead 
hydroxide is used, produces a pentoxydiiodide, 5Pb0.PbI 2 .7H 2 0. A. Ditto also 
obtained the hemihydrated oxydiiodide by the action of an aq. soln. of potassium 
iodide on lead iodide in the absence of air. The colourless, transparent crystals 
lose their water when heated, and become golden yellow; at a higher temp., the 
crystals melt and give off the vap. of iodine. Acids first dissolve lead oxide, 
and later the iodide. A. de Schulten made monohydrated lead oxydiiodide, 
Pb0.PbI 2 .H 2 0, or lead hydroxyiodide, Pb(OII)I, or iodolaur ionite, by adding a 
hot soln. of 20 grms. of potassium iodide in 100 c.c. of water, to 400 grins, of lead 
acetate in a litre of water and 30-40 c.c. of acetic acid. The filtered liquid was 
heated on a water-bath for 5-8 hrs. On cooling, yellow crystals were formed. 
.1. White obtained the same salt by decomposing the double salt of lead acctoiodide 
with acetate of ammonium, potassium or sodium by means of water. O. B. Kuhn 
treated lead oxyacetate with potassium iodide; D. Strornholm treated lead 
iodide with ammonia; and M. Groger boiled lead periodidc, PbO.PbI 2 .I 3 , with 
water. The pale yellow crystals were found by A. de Schulten to be rhombic 
bipyramids with the axial ratios a : h : c—0*7470 : 1 : 0*9081 ; and to resemble the 
corresponding liydroxychloride and hydroxybromide. The sp. gr. is 6*827 at 15°. 
W. Biltz examined the mol. vol. O. B. Kuhn said the water is all expelled at 100°, 
while A. de Schulten said the water is driven off at a red heat when the compound 
melts and gives off iodine vapour. It is not attacked by water. M. Groger said 
that the salt is sparingly soluble in cold water and in alcohol; boiling alcohol, 
and a soln. of potassium iodide extracts iodine ; and an alcoholic soln. of lead acetate 
colours it brown, probably forming iodine and another oxyiodidc. 

According to M. Denot, when basic lead acetate —acetate plombique —is 
treated with an excess of potassium iodide, or when lead iodide is boiled with lead 
carbonate in water, lead dioxydiiodide, 2PbO.PbI 2 , is formed. O. B. Kuhn 
obtained it by boiling lead oxide repeatedly with fresh quantities of a sat. soln. of 
lead iodide, D. Strornholm reported monohydrated lead trioxydiiodide, 
yPhO.PbL.HgO, or 2PbO.Pb(OH) 2 .PbI 2 , to be formed when lead hydroxide is 
mixed with twice the amount of potassium iodide soln. employed in making the 
hex oxydiiodide— vide infra —and shaken for a long time ; and also by mixing lead 
hydroxyiodide with enough 0*5A 7 -NaOII to make the ratio Oil: 1—0006A T -: 0*074 jV. 
The pale yellow, microscopic crystals become deep yellow when heated; and 
they are attacked by soda-lye. O. B. Kuhn made dihydrated lead trioxydi- 
iodide, 3Pb0,PbI 2 .2H 2 0, or Pb0.2Pb(0H)o.PbI 2 , as a white precipitate by adding 
an excess of aq. ammonia to a boiling soln. of lead iodide ; and J. Wood and 
J. L. Borden, by heating lead iodide with cone. aq. ammonia for 38 hrs. on a water- 
bath. D. Strornholm prepared dihydrated lead enneaoxytetraiodide, 9Pb0.2PbI 2 . 
21L0, or 7Pb0.2Pb(0H) 2 .2PbI 2 , as a bright yellow voluminous mass, by mixing 
lead hydroxide with a little more potassium iodide soln. than is necessary for 
the formation of hexoxydiiodide, and then with sufficient potassium iodide to 
precipitate all the lead from the soln. A. Ditto reported heptahydrated lead pentoxy¬ 
diiodide, 5I J b0.PbI 2 .7H 2 0, to be formed in white needle-like crystals by treating 
lead iodide with a hot cone. soln. of potassium hydroxide, and cooling. When 
treated with acids, lead iodide remains. When heated, the water is all expelled 
and yellow lead pentoxydiiodide, 5PbO.PbI 2 , remains. D. Strornholm could not 
make the hydrated salt. C. Langlois prepared the anhydrous salt by heating 
lead dioxydiperiodate, 2 Pb 0 .Pb(I 04 ) 2 . 2 H 2 0 , in a tube. J. Wood and J. L. Borden 
obtained a hydrated form of this oxyiodide by heating lead iodide with cone. aq. 
ammonia on a water-bath for 68 hrs. M. Denot said that when melted it behaves 
hke the oxydiiodide, D. Strornholm reported dihydrated lead hexoxydiiodide. 
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6Pb0.PbI 2 .2H 2 0, or 4Pb0.2Pb(0H) 2 .PbI 2 , to be formed as a white voluminous 
mass of microscopic crystals, by allowing lead hydroxide to stand in contact with 
0-5N-KI until the soln. is free from iodine. It behaves like the corresponding 
chloride when heated. 

C. F. Cross and S. Sugiura passed iodine vapour over heated lead dioxide, and repeated 
the treatment on the powdered product until its composition was not changed; the 
orange-yellow product had the composition lead hept oxypcnlaiodide , Pb 11 0 7 I B . By using 
lead monoxide in place of the dioxide, lead hexoxytetraiodide , Pb B 0 B I <f was formed. By 
passing a mixture of air and iodine vapour over load monoxide, lead octoxydiiodide, 
PbgOglj, was produced; when lead dioxide was used, yellow lead dtcoxyte.traiodide. t 
Pb 1; 0 10 I t , of sp. gr. 7*81, was formed. 

M. Groger described a compound with a composition PbO.PbI 2 .I 3 , as an 
amorphous precipitate, and thiB was confirmed by H. L. Wells, who showed that 
M. Groger overlooked the presence of water, so that the product is monohydrated 
lead oxypentaiodide, PbO.PbI 2 .I 3 .H 2 0. There is no evidence that the “excess 
iodine ” is present as lead tetraiodide. H. L. Wells obtained it in brilliant black 
crystals, forming octahedra belonging to the tetragonal system, and with their 
faces much curved and distorted. The method of preparation is as follows : 

Dissolve 10 grins, iodine in 100 c.c. absolute alcohol, then 50 grins, crystallized lend 
acetate in 160 c.c. of water, 3 c.c. glacial acetic acid, and 300 c.c. absolute alcohol. Mix 
the two soln., let stand 14-10 hrs. at the temp, of the room, filter to remove the small 
precipitate, then dil. with 1500 c.c. of boiling water. Lot the whole stand until cold, when 
the compound sought will have crystallized out, mixed with iodine. Pour off the liquid 
and wash the crystals with cold alcohol in small quantities until the iodine is removed. 
Dry the product upon filter-paper, and then in the air at ordinary temp. 

H. L. Wells used other methods of preparation— e.g. alcoholic soln. containing lead 
acetate and iodine, or potassium iodide. The presence of acetate was said to be 
indispensable because with lead nitrate the salt is not formed. The compound 
cannot be recrystallized from water, alcohol, or mixtures of the two liquids ; and 
M. Groger suggested that it is formed by the decomposition of some complex 
compound by water. The crystals are stable in dry air, but when heated for a long 
time at 100°, or for a short time at 200°, the salt is decomposed, forming the yellow 
oxyiodide, PbO.PbI 2 . The salt is scarcely acted upon by water, but it is slightly 
soluble in cold water; with boiling water, lead hydroxyiodide is formed. The 
“ excess iodine ” iB not dissolved out by cold alcohol, but is removed by a soln. 
of potassium iodide; with boiling alcohol, dark yellow lead oxvdiiodide is formed. 
Warm acetic acid decomposes it into lead acetate, lead iodide, and iodine ; it forms 
a brown liquid with a soln. of lead acetate, and is slowly decomposed. 

B. Dietzell 17 reported a lead oxychloroiodide to be formed by the action of ft 
small excess of lead acetate on a mixture of potassium iodide and chloride. The 
washed precipitate was dissolved in a little dil. acetic acid and evaporated, when 
greenish-yellow prisms of the oxychloroiodide of variable composition were deposited 
before the yellow lead iodide appeared. According to I. Domeyko, M. Schwartz diu- 
berg discovered an oxyMoroiodure de plomb, forming crusts on the galena at a 
mine about 15 leagues from Paposo in the desert of Atacama ; it was also reported 
by G. F. H. Smith in Bamples from San Rafael mine, Bolivia; by A. Frenzel, from 
Sierra Gorda, Peru; etc. I. Domeyko called it plombo oxichloroioduro; 

J. B. Dana, schwartzembergite ; and M. Adam, plumboiodite. Analyses were 
reported by I. Domeyko, and K. T. Liebe, and they correspond with Pb^C^T-Oi^: 
or, according to G. F. H. Smith and G. T. Prior, lead hexoxydiiodatohexachlond' 

3 Pb 3 0 2 Cl 2 .Pb(I 03 ) 2 , or^ccoTdingtoP.Grothjleaddiosyiodochloride^PbO.PbfljCd)^ 

K. T. Liebe considers everything except lead oxide and iodide to be present as an 
impurity. The purer samples are honey-yellow, and others vary from straw- 
yellow to reddish-yellow. The rhombohedral crystals were found by G. F. H. Smith 
and G. T. Prior to be tetragonal, with the axial ratio a : c=l : 0*430, and not 
rhombohedral as stated by K. T. Liebe. E. Bertrand found the optical character 
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negative, and uniaxial. The crystals are flat, square pyramids with rounded faces, 
and are optically anomalous, showing a division into sectors with the optic axial 
angles 27==16 D -28 0 . K. T. Liebe gave 6*2-6-3 for ap. gr.; I. Domeyko gave 
5-7-G-7, and for the hardness, 1J-2. According to G. F. H. Smith and G. T. Prior, 
the refractive index is about 2-35 ; and when the mineral is heated with hydrochloric 
acid, chlorine is evolved; and in the cold nitric acid eoln. the iodine is present 
as iodate, not as iodide. A. C. 'Vouinasos prepared had dibromodiiodide. 
K 2 [PbI 2 Br 2 ]. 
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§ 28. The Complex Salts ol Lead Iodide 

P-1\ G. Boullay 1 reported an ammonium iodoplumbite to bo formed as a white 
precipitate when a soln. of lead nitrate ia treated with an excess of ammonium 
loiiide. The product was said to be decomposed by water. H. L. Wells and 
W. R. Johnston made a search for various ammonium salts, but were able to prepare 
only ammonium triiodoplumbite, NH 4 PbI 3 .2H 2 0, in yellow, hair-like crystals, by 
asolving 100 grins. of ammonium iodide and 10 grms. of lead iodide in sufficient 
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hot water to make 108 c.c. f and cooling. They noticed that if lead iodide was 
deposited from a moderately cone., hot soln. of ammonium iodide, the lead iodide 
disappeared on cooling, and its place waa taken by a compact, silky maBS of crystals. 
C, H. Herty said that the process employed by E. Field for the 4:3-salt— vide 
infra —yielded this salt. J. White obtained this salt from the mother-liquor result¬ 
ing from the preparation of ammonium acetoiodoplumbite, and he said that 
diffused daylight colours the yellow powder brownish-red, and greyish-brown 
owing to the liberation of iodine. This is the only complex iodide which N. Demas- 
sieux could find in her study of the ternary system : NH 4 I“PbL H 2 0. E. Field 
reported ammonium decaiodotriplumbite, (NH 4 ) 4 Pb 3 I 10 , to be formed by boiling 
a mixture of 30 grms, of ammonium iodide, one gram of lead iodide or chloride, anil 
75 c.c. of water, cooling the filtered soln., and drying the product at 100°. 
C. H. Herty found the 1: 1 salt to be produced by this process. On the contrary, 
H. Fonzes-Diacon said that soln. of lead and ammonium iodides always furnish 
hexahydrated ammonium decaiodotriplumbite, (NH 4 ) 4 Pb 3 I 10 .GIl 2 O, which, 
according to A. Mosnier, becomes anhydrous at 105°. The heat of formation for 
(4NII 4 I,3PbI 2 ) is 3-75 Cals., and for the hydrated salt, 9*51 Cals, with liquid, and 
0*93 Cal. with solid water. The white needle-like crystals of the hydrate have a 
yellow tinge, and, according to H. Fonzes-Diacon, they are monoclinic. The 
hydrated salt dissociates at 18°, and A. Mosnier gave for the vap. press., p min.: 

19* 28V 40° 57* 72° 78 Q 35* D0° 08V 

p . . . 8 33 9B 140 230 272 331 388 501 


The salt is decomposed by water ; but Ii. Fonzes-Diacon said that if 62-7 grms. of 
ammonium iodide are present per litre, the complex salt is not decomposed— 
A. Mosnier Baid 168 grms. per litre at 10 °, and 197 grms. per litre at 15° are needed 
to inhibit the decomposition. Soln. of ammonium halides were found by H. Fonzes- 
Diacon to replace the ammonium iodide with hot, but not with cold, soln. The 
solubility of the decaiodotriplumbite in soln. of ammonium iodide increases with 
cone, and temp.; thus, A. Mosnier gave for the solubility, S, in grains per litre : 

10*5" 16 B 10 B 28° 38* 

NHJ . . 198 217*6 256 317*6 470-8 

S .... 2*8 8-4 13-5 36*6 G7-2 


If oxy-salts are present, the decaiodotriplumbite is decomposed however much 
ammonium iodide be present. With ordinary or absolute ethyl alcohol, or methyl 
alcohol, lead iodide is precipitated as in the case of water. Expressing the solu¬ 
bility, iS, in grams of salt per 1000 grms. of absolute alcohol: 


Methyl alcohol. 
15* 28* 

NH.I . . 39-16 55-8 

S . . . 0-84 1-4 


Ethyl alcohol. 

SB*' 16" 28* 38" 

82-9 38-8 55-4 82-14 

2-10 0*70 1-28 1-96 


The Balt is not afieoted by pure and dried ether, but ordinary ether is coloured by 
the separation of lead iodide; while ether which has been exposed to air, and there¬ 
fore contains peroxides, is coloured reddish-yellow by the separation of iodine—lead 
oxyiodide is formed at the same time. A. Ditte claimed to have made tetrahydrated 
ammonium tetraiodoplumbite, (NH 4 ) 2 PbI 4 .4H 2 0, by the action of a soln. of lead 
. nitrate on one of potassium iodide, as in the case of the corresponding potassium 
salt. A. Mosnier prepared complex salts with tetramethylammonium, tetraethyl- 
ammonium, and tetraphenylammonium iodides of the type 3PbI 2 .4NH 4 I. 

Both A. B. Poggiale, and C. Volckel described mixed double halides of lead and 
ammonium; both products were obtained in silky needles. The former gave the 
composition PbI 2 . 4 NH 4 Cl. 2 H 2 O, and the latter, PbI 2 . 3 NH 4 Cl. H. L. Wells and 
W. R. Johnston said that both used virtually the same mode of preparation, dis¬ 
solving lead iodide in a soln. of a mm onium chloride, and that both products are 
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probably the same, being more or lesa contaminated with ammonium chloride. 
They prepared what waa regarded as the true compound in a similar manner, 
and found that it ia really dihydrated ammonium chlorodiiodoplumbite, 

NH 4 PbClI 2 . 2 H 20 , with only a slight variation in the composition, Possibly it 
would be better to write the formula NH 4 Fb(Cl,I) 3 . 2 H 2 0 , for there is a doubt if the 
mixed halide complex salts are variable mixtures of two isomorphous halides, as 
H. L. Wells and H. L. Wheeler found to be the case with cflesium chloride and lead 
bromide, and C. H. Horty, with potassium iodide and lead bromide. On the other 
hand, H. L. Wells’ Cs 2 HgCl 2 I 2 shows that such mixed salts can exist as chemical 
individuals. H. Fonzes-Diacon obtained the chlorodiiodoplumbite from the 
mother-liquid left after the preparation of PbClI.^HoO ; and by cooling a hot aq. 
soln. of ammonium chloride and ammonium dccaiodotriplumbite. The crystals 
are described as pale yellow monoclinic needles. A mol of water is lost by exposing 
the salt for 2 or 3 days in air, and the second mol is lost at 100 °. The salt dehydrated 
at 100 °, is rehydrated by exposure to moist air. H. Fonzes-Diacon reported 
ammonium bromodiiodoplumbite, NH 4 PbBrI 2 , to be formed by cooling a hot soln. 
of lead iodide in a 100 per cent. soln. of ammonium bromide. The yellow plates 
belong to the tetragonal system, and are decomposed by exposure to light, and 
by water; they are soluble in potash-lye, and in the strong acids. When a 30 
per cent. soln. of ammonium bromide was employed, dihydrated ammonium 
bromodiiodoplumbite, NH 4 PbBrI 2 .2H 2 0, was obtained in pale yellow needles, 
which can be easily dehydrated, and the dehydrated salt takes up water again 
in moist air. 

O. Lehmann 2 observed the growth of crystals of a double iodide of lead and 
potassium by bringing together a drop of a cone. soln. of lead nitrate and of potassium 
iodide on a glass slip on the stage of a microscope. A. Ditte measured the solubility 
of lead iodide in soln. of potassium iodide of different cone., and at different temp, 
lie said that when lead iodide is put into a Boln. of potassium iodide, it dissolves at 
first slowly, afterwards more rapidly, until the soln. is sat. ; after a time, the liquid 
becomes filled with white needles which have only the slightest yellow tinge. These 
crystals have the composition tetrahydrated potassium tetraiodoplumbite, 
PbI 2 .2KI.4H 2 0 ; they are decomposed, with re-formation of lead iodide, both by 
addition of water, and by raising the temp, of the soln.; alcohol produces the same 
effect. He examined the effect of (1) adding water to a great excess of the double 
iodide, so as to decompose only a part; and (2) adding potassium iodide by degrees 
to a mixture of water and lead iodide until needles of the double salt begin to 
form. He thus found the weight of alkali iodide which at any given temp, is 
necessarily present, so as to prevent the decomposition of the double salt. These 
quantities are, per litre of liquid : 

5* 10* 14" E0* 28* 89* 59* 07* 85“ 

KI ■ . 140 100 175 204 251 300 503 500 738 grma. 

The decomposition of the double iodide of lead and potassium follows the general 
law, namely, that at all temp, a liquid, in which the double salt is capable of existing 
without being decomposed, must contain a definite and minimum quantity of alka¬ 
line iodide. No reaction takes place when water, lead iodide, and potassium iodide 
are brought together; if the proportion of the latter is less than that already 
indicated, a very little lead iodide only dissolves ; if the alkaline iodide is in sufficient 
quantity, the two iodides will combine until there Tomains in the liquor just suffi¬ 
cient alkaline iodide to prevent the decomposition of the double salt. Similar 
phenomena were observed when sodium or ammonium iodide was substituted for 
potassium iodide. A. Ditte also obtained the same salt by passing carbon dioxide 
into a soln. of potassium iodide in which freshly-precipitated lead carbonate or lead 
dioxide was suspended ; without the carbon dioxide, the double salt is not formed. 
The salt furnishes white silky needles, which, when heated, lose water, and become 
golden yellow. At a higher temp., the salt fuses and gives off iodine. Expressing 
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the cone, in grains per litre, the solubility, S, of the salt KjPbl* in the presence of 
potassium iodide, is as follows : 



6• 

10" 

14" 

20" 

28* 

39* 

69" 

67* 

80" 

. 

* 163 

191 

215-6 

253-6 

307 

406-7 

510 

568 

641 

• 

■ — 

— 

3-4 

15-4 

43-0 

77-3 

323 

438 

127b 


The salt is converted into lead carbonate, etc., by the action of potassium hydro¬ 
carbonate; and it is coloured yellow and dehydrated by absolute alcohol. 
According to M. Berthelot, dihydrated potassium tetraiodoplumbite, KgPbl^ILjO, 
is produced in warm soln. of lead iodide and potassium iodide. The heat of forma¬ 
tion is given as 2 31 Cals. The anhydrous salt, potassium tetraiodoplumbite, 
K 2 PbI 4 , was obtained by A. Ditte by warming the tetrahydrate. F. P. H. Brooks 
made it by adding a gram of lead nitrate to 10 c.c. of a sat. soln. of potassium 
iodide, and afteT standing some time, washing the precipitate with 10 c.c. of a cone, 
soln. of potassium iodide in absolute alcohol. The white needles have a yellow 
tinge. They are decomposed by moist air and become yellow; they are soluble 
in a cone. soln. of potassium iodide ; insoluble in alcohol, and sparingly soluble in 
chloroform. R. W. Balcom inferred from his observations of the solubility of 
lead iodide in soln. of potassium iodide that the complex Balt K 2 PbI 4 , or the ion 
Pbl" 4 , is present in aq. soln. C. ImmerwahT also examined the conductivity of 
these soln. 


P. F. G. Boullay added a soln. of lead nitrate to an excess of a cone. aq. soln. of potassium 
iodide, and obtained pale yellow, silky needles, analyses of which agreed with potassium 
hep la io d op lui nbite,, 5KI.PbI g ; when the mother-liquor was allowed t.o stand a few days, ot 
mixed with alcohol, yellow prismatic crystals of what M. Berlhelot considered to bo hexa- 
hydrated potassium decaiodoplumbite, 4KI. 3PbI 2 .6H a O, were formed. C. If. Herty said they 
may beK a Pb a I,.4H a O, but more probably a mixture of potassium triiodoplumbits and iodide. 
J. B. Berthemot made the same salt by boiling lead iodide with a cone. soln. of potassium 
carbonate ; A. C. Becquerel, by separating soln. of potassium iodide and lead acetate by a 
porous partition and electrically connecting the soln. by a lead wire ; and K. Field boiled 
60 grms. of potassium iodide, 2 grms. of lead iodide, and 1G0 c.c. of water, and cooled the 
filtered liquid—lead fluoride, chloride, or bromide can be used in place of lead iodide. A. Mos* 
nier obtained it by a process analogous to that used for the ammonium salt. The palm 
yellow needles are stable in air; they become anhydrous potassium decaiodotripln» 
K 4 Pb 3 I JD , 100°; they dissolve readily in water with decomposition; they dissolve in 
potash-lye, and in water acidified with nitric acid—more cone, nitric acid loads to the 
separation of iodine. M. Berthelot gave for the heat of formation (4KI,3VbI 2 )~ — 0-0 Cal. 

vidaalHv^flnv^lAh^lt’ 5 H -J lert 7 "ere unable to establish the iiuli- 
wifen do 7 po Ld from ^ r soh ^Oplumbite, KPbl.MJ), 

considered to bp mixture* nt ■ n t ^ e , ot * ier 8a jka which have been reported arc 
plex iodide N. Demassieux co vdd find P ot ^um iodide. This is the only cow- 
KI-Pblo-HoO * ho nfc n tiri+k t t -n 11 ^ ln B tudy of tho ternary system: 
solubility of lead and note ' *' ' w ^° ^ound that at 25° the mutual 

bo“X is P aSB1Um 10djd6S ex P ressed in per 1000 grms. of 

KI 

Pb I t . 

Solid! phase 


0 083 

0-758 0234 


3 Q020 10 2-K 21 d-L 2B r 2 o 548 0 605 9 579 2 a3T - 

_ 53 4 28 5 '53 68 76 74 21 52 35 0 

Pbl, 


KI-PbI 2 .2E a O 


, —- Kl 

is JmoTO ? D Jy S’ Smoroh^ Miodophmbiie, KPbI 3 .H 2 0, 

The conditions ot equilibrium "ith potassium tribromoplumbite. 

irvt? asflui option that the solid ^ A ' ^chreinemakeia first 

^■2rbI 4 .2JH 2 0, and later with the a . ^ ^ 18 ’, as ® rs ^ 1 suggested by A. Ditte, 
Every one of the modes ofTreparatfoT^* 1 ^ j\ at ‘ hi l salt “ ^ally KPbI a .2H 2 0. 
J- B, Berthenjot, W. Rjlte w J w p ii P. F. G. Boullay, M. Berthelot, 

' tZ ‘ * h Welk > C- Becquerel, C. H. Herty, J, White, etc. 
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furnish this salt contaminated with more or less potassium iodide. G. Campani 
obtained it by the action of an excess of a soln. of potassium iodide on lead sulphate 
at 130M40 0 . C. H. Herty made it by the following process : 

A hot aoln. of 15 grins. of potassium iodide in 15 o.c. of water was added to a aoln. of 
4 grms. of lead nitrate in 15 c.o. of water. The soln. was stirred during the mixing. When 
cold, crystals of the dihydrate separated out. These were separated b> suction filtration, 
and dried by press, between bibulous paper. 


The white, silky needles are stable in air, and, according to H. L. Wells, and 
C. H. Herty, they lose a part of their water of crystallization when standing over 
sulphuric acid or quicklime in a desiccator. When heated, water begins to come off 
at 70° and the colour becomes yellow, and the vol. of the solid decreases ; at 110°, 
the salt loses all its water ; and at 310°, iodine begins to be evolved. Water decom¬ 
poses the salt at all temp., potassium iodide is dissolved, and lead iodide precipi¬ 
tated, and F. A. H. Schreinemakers concluded that the double salt PbL>,KI,2H 2 0 
has neither a proper m.p. nor a proper solubility. It can exist only in con¬ 
tact with solutions in which the ratio of potassium to lead is greater than the ratio 
K : Pb. At elevated temp., the double salt in contact with the soln. is decom¬ 
posed into another double salt—possibly 3KI.PbI 2 .JH 2 0—containing only half a 
mol. of water, the ratio of the two iodides being unknown. There is probably no 
temp, of transformation for either of these double salts into their components. 
J. M. Talmadge showed that while the cone, at ordinary temp, of a soln. from which 
the double salt KPbI 3 .2H 2 0 has separated is always attended by dissolution of 
the double salt, at 100 °, the behaviour is reversed, for there is a continuous precipita¬ 
tion of the double salt on evaporation. According to P. F. G. Boullay, when 
heated with sulphuric acid, first lead iodide and then lead sulphate are formed. 

O . H. Herty found that a boiling soln. of sodium carbonate produces lead carbonate. 
Absolute alcohol decomposes the salt like water does. Cold alcohol, said 

P. F. G. Boullay, has no action on the crystals, but hot alcohol leaves the lead 
iodide undissolved, and deposits the double salt on cooling, some potassium iodide 
remaining in soln. W. BilLz found that the salt is soluble in acetone, and the 


addition of alcohol precipitates the double salt. 

H. L. Wells’, and A. N. Meldrum’s observations respectively on the salts 
K 3 Pb 2 I 7 .4H 2 0, and K a Pb 4 I 17 . 10 H 2 O have been previously discussed. C. II. Ilerty 
obtained mixed crystals ot the isomorphous salts KPbBr 3 .lLU and KPbl^.H^O 

KPhm attm V t ms m( k to F e P m potassium konmdopkmbite, 
n i!h 3 ' H2 °i ty cr fiMteation from mixed soln. of the component salts. 

with S”XJ. ”?!? ^f^ytreating a aoln. of potassium iodide and bromide 
salts K„Pb Ilr dH h1so obtained uomorphous mixtures of the 

from by crystallization 

the only ru 1 bidium Wiodoplumbite, RbPbI 3 ,2II 2 0, as 

widelyVarSS color “ “r * b ° m , hot aohl ' of ,ead and rubidium iodides under 

J°ae water wbfn ™ 7 to .1 l’ ^ >' elW 1 ™’ wblcb 

of one mol of water sod ft 7 co J I our drst becomes orange owing to the loss 
drated ammonia chin t z 7 ® by tbe Iosa of the otber moL Dihy- 
b 7 the loss of a mol lkewl8 ® chan S™ from yellow to orange 

these conditions. The air dri e 7° n T 6 - t0 T 7 4 sec ° nd mo1 is not J °et under 
Rbpbl 3 . A Mosmer ^ Ba,t “ anhydrous rubidium triiodoplumbite, 

Rb 2 Pb! 4 .4H„0 to rn r re P°rted tetrahydrated rubidium tetraiodoplumbite 
Ponent lodid* n Tb J? ^ tfT necd,B9 Irom hot "**■ 

( 2 RbI,PbI 2 )« 9 3 . 1 7 i CJu /op 1 °T m ™ T an ^ dr0U3 at m °-’ the beat of formation 
102-03 Cals, with 2wS V ( 2 RbI :? b l 2 ) 4 H 2 O)= 107-75 Cals, with liquid water and 
If. L. Wells could nnt i!f Cr the heat of soln. of the tetrahydrate, -26-80 Cals 

lodoplurnbite, CsPU. from hot soln tf t?‘ L ' WeUs obt T 0,117 CH3sium *“■ 

3 °m not soln. of the component salts under a wide range o{ 
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conditions. It furnishes yellow, Blender, rectangular prisms which are slightly 
soluble in hot soln. of caesium iodide. 

A. Bogorodsky obtained pentahydrated lithium triiodoplumbite, LiPbI 3 .5H 2 0, 
by stirring lead iodide, in small portions at a time, into a soln. of lithium iodide, 
at 140°-150°, until yellow flakes began to separate. Water was added until the 
precipitate first formed was just permanent. The excess of water was evaporated, 
and the soln. evaporated until it became clear again. The above salt separates 
out in yellow needles, which should be pressed at a temp, above 72°, otherwise they 
may be contaminated with lithium iodide, LiI.3H 2 0. At 95°, a mol of water is 
lost and the tetrahydrate is formed. The Balt becomes anhydrous lithium tri¬ 
iodoplumbite, LiPbI 3 , by long drying at 100°. The dried Balt takes up a mol of 
water on exposure to air, and turns red ; the crystals thus formed become yellow 
at 88°. A. Mosnier reported yellow crystals of tetrahydrated lithium tetraiodo- 
plumbite, Li 2 PbI 4 .4H 2 0, to be formed by cooling boiling soln. of lead and 
lithium iodides. The salt is dehydrated by heat, and in moist air absorbs 
water and is decomposed. Water, alcohol, and ether act as on the corre¬ 
sponding sodium salt. The heats of formation are (2LiI,PbI 2 )=39-22 Cals.; 
(2LiI,PbI 2 ,4H 2 0)=74-74 Cals, with liquid water and 69-02 Cals, with solid water; 
the heat of soln. of the tetrahydrate is —14-02 Cals, in 40 parts of water at 15°; 
and the heat of soln. of the anhydrous salt is 60-72 Cals. 

A. C. Becquercl reported the formation of sodium iodoplumbite by the process 
which he employed for the potassium salt; and P. F. G. Boullay, obtained evidence 
of the formation of a complex sodium salt analogous to the potassium salt. 
A. B. Poggiale, and C. H. Herty prepared sodium triiodoplumbite, NaPbI 3 , by 
cooling a hot soln. of lead iodide in a sat. soln. of sodium iodide. The pale yellow 
needles (C. H. Herty), or plates (A. B. Poggiale) resemble the potassium salt; they 
are deliquescent, and are decomposed by heat or by water with the separation of 
lead iodide. A. Mosnier considered A. B. Poggiale’s product to have been Na 4 PbT n - 
A. Ditte reported tetrahydrated sodium tetraiodoplumbite, Na 2 PbI 4 .4H 2 0, to be 
formed by cooling a soln, of lead iodide in an excess of a cone. soln. of sodium iodide ; 
A. Mosnier used a similar mode of preparation. C. H. Herty said that the product 
is contaminated with much sodium iodide. The crystals have a Btrong negative 
birefringence, and are probably triclinic. The surface of the crystals gradually 
becomes green on exposure to light. At 100°, the salt becomes anhydrous sodium 
tetraiodoplumbite, Na 2 PbI 4 , and in moist air, water is gradually absorbed, and 
finally passes into hexahydrated sodium tetraiodoplumbite, Na 2 PbI 4 .6H 2 0, which 
is also obtained by cooling the mother-liquor from the tetrahydrate. The salts 
are decomposed by water and behave like ammonium and potassium iodoplumbitcs 
towards soln. of alkali iodide. Thus, expressing cone, in grams per 1000 grins, 
of water, the solubility, S, of the salt Na 2 PbI 4 in the presence of sodium iodide is : 



B’B® 

10-4" 

IB® 
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. 210-10 

226-88 
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410-29 
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S 

5-94 
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The solubility in 

methyl and ethyl alcohols in grams per 1000 grms. of alcohol 


Methyl alcohol. 



Ethyl alcohol. 


IB" 

28" 

88* 

IB* 

28® 88® 

Nal . 

. 16-77 

22-71 

36-5 

15-01 

22-45 36 

8 . 

. 0-68 

0-99 

1 81 

0-49 
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Ether acts slowly on the salt. The heat of formation is (2NaI,PbI 2 )=76 , 35 Cals- j 
(2NaI,PbI 2 .4H 2 0)=103*88 Cals, with liquid water and 98-16 Cals, with solid 
water; and (2NaI,PbI 2 ,6H 2 0)=10G-G3 Cals, with liquid water, and 98-23 Ca*s. 
with Bolid water. The heat of soln. of the anhydrous salt is 78-95 Cals.; of the 
tetrahydrate, —24*93 Cals, in 40 parts of water at 15°; and of the hexahydrate, 
-27*68 Cals. 
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0. Buff and E. Geisel prepared a white compound, silver pentamminotetraiodo- 
plumbite, Ag 2 PbI 4 .5NH 3 , by mixing soln. of lead and silver iodides in liquid 
ammonia. On exposure to air, it forms yellow silver tetraiodoplumbite, Ag 2 PbI 4 . 

A kind of alloy of flilver and lead iodides corresponding, in composition, with silver 
triiodoplumbite, AgPbI 3 , waB obtained by G. F. Rodwell by fusing mixtures of 
the two salts. He found the vol. of the solid “ alloy ” at different temp.: 

0° 118“ 128° 130“ 131° 130° 150" 300’ 

Vol. . 1-000000 1 003610 1 002314 0-909716 0-994617 0-08412 0-984810 1-006500 

The vol. of the solid alloy at 350° was 1-01370, and of the liquid “ alloy ” at 350°, 
1-024370. The coeff. of cubical expansion, /3, is : 

0°-118" 124’-128° 128’-130 n 130°-131 Q 131’-133“ 133MS9" 144’-350* 

ft . 4-0-0*306 — 0-0 a 3240 -0-0012990 -0 0017330 -0-003900 -0-0 a 4329 | 0-0 a 1159 

where the + refers to the results obtained on heating and — to those on cooling. 
T. Carnelley and L. T. O’Shea gave 350° for the m.p. M. Bellati and R. Romanese 
measured the sp. lit. G. F. Rodwell also made a number of other alloys. 
C. Tubandt and S. Eggert examined the conductivity of fused mixtures of lead 
and silver iodides, and also found the f.p. curves, 

Fig. 103. Crystallization occurs at 395” correspond¬ 
ing with silver hexaiodoplumbite, 4AgI.PbI 2 , or 
AgjPbTfl, and this compound forms mixed crystals 
with lead iodide with a minimum at 344°. Tran¬ 
sition temp, occur at 144-6° and at 115°. 

A. Mosnier obtained the iodides of the alkaline 
earths by cooling a soln. of lead iodide in a boiling 
soln. of the given iodide. In a few days, yellow, 
octahedral crystals of calcium hexaiododiplumbite, 

CaPb 2 I fl .7H a O, appear ; they belong to the cubic 
system, and become anhydrous at 100°. If exposed 
t o light for some days under the mother-liquor, they 
appear brownish-red owing to the formation of cal¬ 
cium iodide, CaI 2 15H 2 0, The salt is decomposed by 
water, and alcohol. Pure and dry ether has no action, 
but ordinary ether, or ether which has been exposed 
to aii, decomposes the salt. The heat of formation i3 (CaI 2 ,2PbI 2 )=—10-99 Cals.; 
and (CaI 2 ,2PbI 2 ,7H 2 0)=ll-3 Cals, with liquid water and 1*3 Cals, with solid water. 
The heat of soln. of the anhydrous salt in 40 parts of water at 15° is 10-61 Cals., 
and of the heptahydrate, 5-3 Cals. Strontium hexaiododiplumbite, SrPb 2 I fl .7H 2 0, 
was obtained in a similar maimer, and its properties were similar ; it also yields 
the anhydrous salt when warmed. The heat of formation is (S r 1 2 ,2 P b 1 2 ) 3 ■ 35 
Cals. ; and (SrI 2 ,2PbI 2> 7H 2 0)=12-85 Cals, with liquid water aud 2-84 Cals, with 
solid water. The heat of soln. of the anhydrous salt in 40 parts of water at 15° is 
17-55 Cals., and of the heptahydrate, 4-70 Cals. Likewise also with barium hexa¬ 
iododiplumbite, BaPb 2 I 6 .7H 2 0, which becomes anhydrous at 100°. The heat of 
formation is (2PbI 2l BaI 2 )=-16-70 Cals.; (2PbI 2 ,BaI 2 ,7H 2 0)=16-59 Cals, with 
liquid water and 6*58 Cals, with solid water. The heat of soln. is 8-29 Cals, for 
one part of the heptahydrate in 40 parts of water at 15°, and 8-30 Cals, for the 
anhydrous salt. The actions of water, alcohol, and ether are like the case with the 
calcium salt. The solubility, S , of the barium salt in grams per 1000 grins, of 
solvent is as follows : 

Water. Methyl alcohol. Ethyl alcohol. 

15° 28“ 3H y 

33-9 56-8 72*6 

2-/5 11*2 22-4 

A. Mosnier found that a soln. of load iodido in a boiling soln. of beryllium 
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Fm. 103. —Freezing - point 
Curves of Mixtures of Load 
and Silver Iodides. 
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carbonate in cone, hydriodic acid furnishes yellow needles of beryllium tetraiodo- 
plumbite, BePbI 4 ,3JH 2 0 } which are decomposed by water. A. Mosnier found 
that a boiling cone. soln. of magnesium iodide sat. with lead iodide, and allowed 
to evaporate 4 days in vacuo over sulphuric acid, and a mixture of quicklime and 
potassium hydroxide furnished topaz-yellow crystals of magnesium hexaiodo- 
piumbite, Mg 2 PbI 6 . The heat of formation is (2MgI 2 ,PbI 2 )=8-52 Cals., and the 
heat of soln. in 40 parts of water at 15° is 110*52 Cals. The colour of the crystals 
does not change at 10O C . The salt is decomposed by water and alcohol with the 
separation of lead iodide. Ether containing a peroxide decomposes the salt with 
the separation of iodine. R. Otto and D. Drcwes prepared hexadecahydrated 
magnesium hexaiodoplumbite, Mg 2 PbI 0 .16H 2 O. Magnesium carbonate was 
dissolved in aq. hydriodic acid and the soln. evaporated until a skin formed on the 
surface; then as much dry lead iodide was addeu as the liquid would take up. On 
filtering hot and allowing the filtrate to remain until cold, a copious deposit of 
rhombohedral crystals of the given salt was obtained. The honey-yellow salt loses 
its water of crystallization at 140° and becomes citron-yellow. Above 150°, it decom¬ 
poses with separation of iodine. Like the corresponding chloride, it is exceedingly 
hygroscopic. In the air it quickly becomes a magnesium iodide lye, containing 
lead iodide in suspension. Water decomposes it into soluble magnesium iodide 
and insoluble lead iodide. Exposed to hydrogen sulphide, it immediately gives 
rise to lead sulphoiodide, which afterwards passes into lead sulphide. A. Mosnier 
made yellow, hygroscopic crystals of zinc hexaiodoplumbite, Zn 2 PbI B , by cooling 
in darkness a soln. of lead iodide in a boiling cone. soln. of zinc iodide. The heat 
of formation is 0*74 Cal., and the heat of soln. in 40 parts of water at 15 Q , 23-50 Cals. 
A. Mosnier likewise prepared cadmium hexaiodoplumbite, Cd 2 PbI B , in small white 
crystals which become brown when exposed to light. The heat of formation is 
10-30 Cals., and the heat of soln. in 40 parts of water at 15°, is 8*30 Cals. Cold 
water, absolute alcohol, and ordinary ether colour these salts yellow ; dried ether 
has no action. J. Preuss reported that mercuric iodoplumbile does not separate on 
cooling a hot soln. of lead iodide and mercuric nitrate, but on evaporation a white 
powder is produced ; and A. Mosnier said that mercuric iodide does not form a 
soluble salt with lead iodide. 

A. Mosnier prepared crystals of decahydrated aluminium dodecaiodotriplumbite, 

Al 2 Pb 3 I 12 .10H 2 O, by evaporating in vacuo a soln. of lead iodide in a hot cone. soln. 
of aluminium iodide. The salt becomes anhydrous at 100°. Its heat of formation 
(2AlI 3 ,3PbI 2 )=42 Cals., (2AlI 3 ,3PbI 2 ,10H 2 6)=205 Cals, with liquid water ami 
1907 Cals, with solid water. The boat of soln. of the anhydrous salt in 40 parts 
of water at 15° is 220 Cals., and of the decahydrate, 15 Cals. The salt is decomposed 
by water. J. Barlot found that the electrical conductivity measurements of mixed 
soln. of lead and thallous iodides indicated the existence of thallous triiodoplumbite, 
TlPbI 3 , which was prepared by crystallization from a boiling soln. of equimolar 
parts of the constituent salts. The yellow, hair-like crystals are decomposed by 
water into lead and thallous iodides. A. Mosnier prepared needle-like crystals of 
stannous tetraiodoplumbite, SnPb^ B^O, by cooling a filtered soln. of lead iodide 
in a boiling soln. of stannous iodide in fuming hydriodic acid. This salt becomes 
anhydrous at 100°. The heat of formation is (SnI 2 ,PbI 2 )=12*l Cals., and 
(SnI 2 ,PbI 2 ,8H 2 0)~8*8 Cals.; the heat of soln. of the anhydrous salt in 40 parts of 
water at 15° is 12-7 Cals., and of the octohydrate, —7-5 Cals. The salt is decom¬ 
posed by water. A. Mosnier obtained greenish-yellow needles of chromous hexa - 
iodoplumbite, Cr 2 PbI B .3H 2 0, from a sat. soln. of lead iodide in a boiling cone, soln. 
of chromous chloride, and evaporating the liquid to a syrup. It forms the anhydrous 
salt at 100°. The salt is very hygroscopic and is decomposed by water. The heat 
of formation is (2CrI 2 ,PbI 2 )=9 Cals., and (2CrI 2 ,PbI 2 ,3H 2 0)=22-7 Cals, wit* 
liquid water and 18-4 Cals, with solid water; the heat of boIu. of the anhydrous 
salt in 40 parts of water at 15° is 20*4 Cals., and of the trihydrate, 2-3 Cals. Ity 
working in an analogous manner, A. Mosnier made brownish-red crystals ol 
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manganous hexaiodoplumbite, Mn 2 PbI 0 .3H 2 O. The salt is decomposed by water 
and alcohol, and it becomes anhydrous at 100°. The heat of formation is 
(2Mnl2,PbI 2 )=l‘5 Cals.; and (2MnI 2 ,FbI 2) 3H 2 0)==4B*l Cals. The heat of soln. 
of the anhydrous salt in 40 parts of water at 15° is 43-9 Cals., and of the trihydrate, 
—8*5 Cala. By the same mode of preparation, A. Mosnier obtained crystals of 
ferrous hexaiodoplumbite, F0 2 PbI B .3H 2 O. The salt becomes anhydrous at 100 D . 
The heat of formation is (PbI 2 ,2FeI 2 )=0-3 Cal.; and (PbI 2 ,2FcI 2 .3H 2 0)=57-7 
Cals, with liquid water, and 52‘8 Cals, with solid water. The heat of soln. of one 
part of salt in 40 parts of water at 15° is —10-2 Cals, for the trihydrate, and 
46*9 Cals, for the anhydrous salt. He also obtained cobaltous hexaiodoplumbite, 
Co 2 PbIe.3H20, in greenish needles which are decomposed by water. The salt 
becomes anhydrous at 100°. The heat of formation is (2CoI 2 ,P"bI 2 )—3*9 Cals., and 
(PbI 2 ,2CoI 2 ,3H 2 0)~-521 Cals, with liquid water and 47-8 Cals, with solid water. 
Tlie heat of soln. was —10-6 Cals, for one part of the trihydrate in 40 parts of water 
at 15°; and 41-5 Cals, for the anhydrous salt. Likewise also with nickelous hexa- 
iodoplumbite, Ni 2 PbI fl .3H 2 0, which furnishes greenish needles which are decom¬ 
posed by water, and becomes yellow and anhydrous at 100°. The heat of formation 
is (2NiI 2 ,PbL)=l*4 Cals.; (2NiI 2 ,PbI 2 ,3H 2 0)— 51-3 Cals, with liquid water and 
47 Cals, with solid water. The heat of soln. of the anhydrous salt in 40 parts of 
water at 15° is 40*2 Cals., and of the trihydrate, —1M Cals. 
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§ 29. Lead Sulphide 

K. Jellinek and J. Zakowsky 1 made estimates of the affinity of sulphur and lead. 
It was assumed by H. V. Collet-Descotilfl, and others, that lead subsulphides are 
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capable of existence because B. G. Bredberg obtained what appeared to be homo¬ 
geneous products by fusing a mixture of galena and lead in the proportions required 
for had trtntasulphide, or lead quadr an to sulphide, Pb 4 S ; and also for lead hemi- 
sulphide, or lead snb&ulphide , Pb 2 S. J. Fournet also reported a similar product. 
P. Berthicr claimed to have obtained the hemisulphide by igniting lead sulphate 
in a carbon crucible, and G. F. Rodwell, by heating the sulphate in a current of 
ammonia. A. Brand found steel-blue octahedral crystals in the Mechnernich lead 
furnaces containing lead sulphide said to be in isomorphous mixture with cuprous 
and ferrous sulphides, and he assumed that the lead is present as PbS, not as sub- 
sulphide. J. Percy could not verify J. Fournet’s, P. Berthicrs, and B. G. Bied- 
berg’s conclusions ; he said : 

Lead and lead sulphide may be melted together in all proportions, and in external 
characters the products approximate to lead or load sulpiride according as one or other 
predominates. If, after fusion, cooling be rapidly effected, the mass may sooth to be 
homogeneous throughout; but if, on the contrary, cooling takes place slowly, the mass 
will be found to consist of soft, malleable, and comparatively pure lead at the bottom, and 
hard crystalline lead sulphide at the top. No distinct lino of separation will bo visible, 
and the passage from soft lead to hard sulphide is more or less gradual. . . . Experiments 
made on a small scale, in crucibles, are apt to lead to erroneous conclusions, as it is difficult 
to recognize the effect of liquation in a little button of metal. 

A. Mourlot obtained no evidence of the existence of a subsulphide in his observa¬ 
tions of the effect of the high temp, of the electric* arc furnace on lead sulphide. 
K. Friedrich and A. Leroux measured the f.p. of mixtures of lead and galena. 
The precipitated sulphide did not give a homogeneous product when fused 
and examined microscopically. The curve fell from 11 03°, the m.p. of galena, con¬ 
tinuously without a break, Fig. 104. The eutectic 
horizontal is at 327°, and extends continuously 
throughout. The lead branch of the curve is sn 
very short that it could not be explored. Micro 
graphic examination showed the presence of only 
two constituents — the glistening white crystals of 
lead sulphide, and the duller crystals of lead. 
W. Guertler found a gap in the curve for the mixed 
crystals of lead and. lead sulphide with between 5 and 
10 per cent, of sulphur. The individuality of the 
alleged subsulphides therefore remains not proven. 

Native lead sulphide, PbS, is the well-known 
mineral galena, or the galenite of F. von Kobeli. 2 
According to X. Fischer, galena was used by the 
women of ancient Egypt for painting the eves. 
In ancient times, oxidized ores found near the 
surface of the ground were largely worked for lead, and at the beginning of our era, 
Pliny, in his Historia naluralis (33. 31; 34. 47), used the term “ galena ” for these 
oxidized products ; with the sulphide as an inferior variety. The term jnolybdma 
was used about 350 b.c. by Aristotle, in his De generations animaUum (2. 2). 
Dioscorides, in his De materia medica (5. 50), about 400 years later, and a century 
later by Gahlen, in his De succedaneis ; and the terms molybdama and phmlxtqo 
were also used by Pliny for these oxidized lead products. The derivation of Pliny's 
word “galena” is not known. Some writers in the Middle Ages— e.g. G. Agricola, 
and G. Gesner-—believed it to be of Spanish origin because Pliny obtained much 
of his information on this subject from Spain. G. Agricola, and C. Entzclt 
condemned the derivation of galena from Galicia in Spain. The derivation of fh<* 
word from yaKrjvrj, a calm, or from yeXeto or ytAato, I laugh or shine, is considers 
by J. W. Evans to be improbable, and he suggested that the term may be derive 1 
from an allied Aryan idiom akin to the English cloam and the Slavonic gh na > 
meaning any yellowish earthy material. 
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Fig. 104.—Freezing Curve of 
Binary Mixtures of Lead and 
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C, Entzelt (1551) suggested that the term molybdwna should be used for lead ore 
free from silver, and galena for lead ore containing that metal. J. Mathesius (1571) 
used the terms Glantz and galena for argentiferous galena; Bleiachweiff and 
plumbago for an ore of sulphur and lead; and molybdcna , for litharge. 
J. C. Boulenger (1627) used the term galena for a graphite. 0. Worm (1655) 
identified galena, plumbago , and molybdana with lead sulphide ; J. Webster (1671), 
like C. Entzelt, used galena for the ore containing a sensible quantity of silver, and 
plumbago for the ore without that metal. During the seventeenth century, lapis 
plumbarius , plumbago, galena , and mvlybdama were used in the sense of graphite 
as well as for the ores of lead, and soon afterwards the Swedish mineralogists 
restricted the term 'galena to the mineral which now bears that name. G. Agricola 
(1546) said that the term Glantz was applied by the miners to galena, and suggested 
that they had converted a foreign word into one with a similar Bound already 
familiar to them. J. G. Wallerius (1747) applied the term Blyglants (Bleiglanz), 
gakna, plumbum sulphure et argento mineralisatum to the mineral sulphide. 
J. B. L. Komi de Flsle (1783), and A. G. Werner (1817) regarded Bleischweiff as a 
dense or compact variety of Bleiglanz ; the early writers like C. Berward (1684) 
understood it to be a granular or fibrous galena. Coarse-grained galena is some¬ 
times called potter's ore , because it is used in glazing some varieties of pottery, and 
was mentioned by Falloppius in that connection in 1606. The antimoniferous 
galena from Argentiera, Tuscany, was called targionite by E. Bechi; and the 
arsenical and antimoniferous galena from Pribram, steinmannite, by F. H. M. Zippe. 

In his posthumous Vollstandiges Laboratorium Chymicum (Hamburg, 1716), 
J. Kunckel denied the existence of sulphur in galena. The sample examined may 
or may not be what is now understood by that mineral. In 1778, R. Watson said 
(hat the Derbyshire smelters were not aware that the ore contained sulphur, but 
he proved that the ore contained both lead and sulphur. Early analyses were 
made by J. J. Berzelius, 3 T. Thomsen, L. A. Emmerling, R. Kirwan, J. F. West- 
rumb, J. L. Proust, L. N. Vauquelin, and J. Davy. Innumerable other analyses 
have since been made for industrial purposes. Reports have been made by 
F. Sandberger, C. F. Rammelsberg, J. R. Blum, C. von Hauer, J. U. Lerch, 
H. A. Miers, G. C. Hoffmann, J. Thiel, T. Landmann, 0. Schilling, A. Brunlechner, 
E. Bechi, L. F. Navarro, H. Sjogren, L. H. Borgstrom, I. Domeyko, D. Forbes, 
L. Pfliicker y Ryco, A. Raimondi, C. Rimatori, B. Kerl, 0. Luedecke, F. E. Rcuss, 
V. R. von Zcpharovich, E. Manasse, E. Metzger, etc. Galena contains silver and 
occasionally Belenium, vanadium, tellurium, copper, zinc, cadmium, arsenic, 
bismuth, and iron Bulphides, sometimes native gold and silver, and platinum has 
even been reported by M. d’Argy in the galena from the Dept. Charente, France. 

Galena is the most important lead ore, and it is one of the most widely distributed 
metal sulphides. C. Hintze has reported the different occurrences of the mineral 
in Borne detail. It occurs in beds and veins in crystalline and non-crystalline rocks, 
It occurs associated with pyrite, marcasite, zinc-blende, chalcopyrite, sphalerite, 
etc.; it occurs in quartz, calcite, barytes, fluorspar, etc.; and it is common to find 
it with gold, and in veins of silver ore. It may also be associated with ccrussite, 
anglesite, etc., which are usually the result of the alteration of the galena. It is 
generally assumed that galena has been formed from soln. J. S. Curtis assumed that 
the lead ores of Eureka, Nevada, were formed from soln. ascending by solfataric 
action, and A. Lacroix, F, Zambonim, 0. de Fiore, and U. Paniche have discussed 
the occurrence of galena among the sublimates from Vesuvius, where it is supposed 
°i ? Ve * orme( I by the action of hydrogen sulphide, derived from steam and 
sulphur, upon the vapour of lead chloride. According to S. F. Emmons, the 
deposits at Leadville, Colorado, were produced by descending soln. which had 
dissolved their minerals from neighbouring eruptive rocks. F. Posepny described 
stalactitic formations of galena called Rdhrenerze , occurring neaT Raibl. Galena 
occurs as a pseudomorph after pyromorphite at Bernkastel on the Mosel, etc., and 
ius was discussed by W. Haidingor, J. R. Blum, and A, Breithaupt. The latter 
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called it scxanguliles plumbew , or plumbeine. 0. F. Becker and W. H, Melville 
described spring deposits formed by the pseudomorphous replacement of other 
minerals. W. Lindgren mentioned the replacement of calcite, dolomite, quartz, 
orthoclase, and rhodonite. The so-called Tigererz, described by A. Sigmund, is an 
argentiferous galena occurring in grains in the limestone near Tiimitz, Austria. 
W. H. Hobbs has described secondary galena as a surface film on cernssite, which is 
supposed to have been formed by the action of hydrogen sulphide. The formation 
of lead in nature has also been discussed by P. Niggli, E. Dittler, W. Stelzner and 
A. Bergeat, F. Bernauer, K. A. Redlich, and G. Bischof. 

In the first century of our era, Dioscorides, in his De materia medica (5. 48), 
described the preparation of lead sulphide, which he called /ioAu/3Soj Ke/cau/xeyoy, 
which is rendered into Latin plumbum ustum . He said ; 

Strips of lead, beaten out as thin as possible, are placed irx a new dish, arid sprinkled 
over with sulphur; more lead and sulphur are addeck and again more until the dish in 
full. The mixture is then kindled, and stirred with a rod until it is completely reduced 
to ashes which are like lead well done. 

Some modifications of this process are also described. Pliny, in his Jlistona 
naiuralis (34. 50), written about the same time, described a similar process for 
making plumbum ustum. G. C. Winkelblcch 4 described a similar process. He 
said that strips of lead, even tolerably thick, take fire in sulphur vapour, and burn 
with a vivid glow, depositing half-fused globules of lead sulphide. When sulphur 
is mixed with molten lead, the whole mass becomes red hot. W r hen a mixture of 
equiatomic parts of sulphur and finely divided lead is placed in a glass tube and 
heated at one end, only so far as to induce combination, it does not continue to 
burn unless the tube and contents have been previously heated in boiling water. 
W. Heike described the preparation of the sulphide by this method. According 
to C. W r . G. Fuchs, the product obtained by melting together lead and sulphur is 
a grey crystalline mass. A. Mourlot found that when amorphous lead sulphide 
is heated for a short time in the electric arc furnace, good crystals are produced. 

F. Stolba, and P. Tschirwinsky crystallized amorphous lead sulphide by heating 
it with chalk at a red heat; W. Truthe, by fusing it with lead chloride; and 

G. F. Rodwell, by heating it to 100° in a stream of hydrogen, carbon monoxide, or 
carbon dioxide. According to F. Rossier, lead sulphide crystallizes from lead in 
beautiful cubes, sometimes arranged in steps or needles. lie melted 50 grins, of 
lead and one gram of sulphur under borax. The crystals were best separated 
from the matrix by electrolysis using a soln. of lead acetate, sodium acetate, and 
acetic acid in water, and a current density of 0*2~0*3 ampere. F. de Marigev 
obtained crystals of lead sulphide by fusing a mixture of lead or litharge, iron 
pyrites, and starch under borax. According to W r . Spring, lead unites with 
sulphur at ordinary temp, under a press, of 6500 atm., and the yield of sulphide 
is greater, the more frequently the compression is repeated. The subject has been 
discussed by E. Jannettaz, C. Friedol, etc.— vide 1. 13, 18. L. Franck found that 
by nibbing flowers of sulphur on a clean lead surface, the blackening which occurs 
shows that lead Bulphide is formed. H. C. Jenkins and E. A. Smith obtained lend 
sulphide by heating lead in contact with sulphur dioxide at about 300°—between 
327° and 400° lead oxide and sulphate are formed. D. L. Ilammick obtained lead 
sulphide by adding lead sulphate to molten lead ; and O. Boudouard, by reducing 
lead Bulphate with carbon; J. B. Senderens, by heating lead oxide with sulphur ; 
M. Berthelot, from lead oxide and hydrogen sulphide ; F. Fouqui and A. Michel- 
Livy, from lead oxide, a lead salt, or amorphous lead sulphide at a red heat; 

L. Moser and E. Neusser, from lead oxide, hydroxide, sulphate, chloride, or car¬ 
bonate at 300°--550°. E. Weinschenk obtained good crystals by heating a mixture 
of lead oxide, ammonium chloride, and sulphur ; R. Schneider, by melting together 
an intimate mixture of lead sulphide, potassium carbonate, and sulphur at a 
beat, and extracting the cold mass with water; and J. E. Reynolds, by melting 
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lead oxide mixed with an excess of potassium thiocyanate. T. Sidot obtained 
good crystals of lead sulphide by heating lead silicate in sulphur vapour, and 
E. Grieshammer observed the formation of the sulphide in lead-glasses, and 
P. Berthier in slags, containing sulphides. F. Schlagdenhauffen heated lead oxide 
in the vapour of carbon disulphide ; and J. Durocher heated lead chloride in a 
stream of hydrogen sulphide at a red heat—this reaction is supposed to imitate 
the natural process at Vesuvius— vide supra. K. Jellinek and J. Zabowsky studied 
the reaction at 500°-1100°. P. Richter found that when lead oxide is triturated 
with calcium sulphide, lead sulphide is formed slowly at ordinary temp., rapidly 
when warmed. 

The occurrence of lead sulphide crystals in the masonry and flues of lead-smelting 
furnaces, and in furnace slags, has been observed by F. Sandberger, J. F. L. Haujs- 
mann, C. W. G. Fuchs, A. Lacroix, R. Grund, A. Himmelbauer, H. A. Wheeler, 
E. Metzger, F. Ulrich, C. 0. von Leonard, A. Sadebeck, B. von Cotta, F. 0. Docltz 
and C. A. Graumann, W. Heike, A. Brand, etc. M. Mayenc;on noted lead sulphide 
as a sublimate from a burning coal mine; F. Gonnard found crystals in the flue 
of a flint-glass works near Lyon ; and A. Lacroix, in the products of a fire about 
the lead chambers of a Bulphuric acid works. P. Spence observed a lead pipe, 
used for conveying ammoniacal-watcr from a gas-works, wholly converted into 
galena. 

Lead sulphide has also been produced by numerous wet processes. The pre¬ 
cipitation of lead sulphide from soln. of lead salts by hydrogen sulphide has been 
discussed in connection with the analytical reactions of the metal. 0. Ruff and 
B. Hirscb studied the fractional precipitation of lead as sulphide in the presence 
of salts of other metals—manganese, nickel, iron (ic and ous), chromium, aluminium, 
copper, silver, zinc, and cadmium. According to G. F. Rodwell, that precipitated 
from soln. of lead acetate is contaminated with a part of this salt; and, according 
to F. M. Jager and H. S. van Kloostcr, the precipitate from acetic acid soln. 
always contains less lead than is needed for the normal sulphide. 0. Ruff and 

B. Hirsch studied the joint precipitation of lead and nickel sulphides. F. Muck 
said that the sulphide obtained from acetic acid soln. by hydrogen sulphide 
is always amorphous, while if the soln. contains sufficient nitric acid, the lead 
sulphide is deposited in microscopic cubes. F. Faktor precipitated lead Bulphide 
from hot soln. of lead nitrate, mixed with ammonium chloride, by means of a hot 
cone. soln. of sodium thiosulphate ; and 0. Hauser and E. Biesalsky precipitated 
the sulphide as a mirror on glass from soln. of lead salts by a mixture of thiourea 
and an aq. or alcoholic soln, of alkali hydroxide. J. E. Reynolds also precipitated 
the sulphide from lead salts by organic sulphur compounds— e.g. from hot soln. 
of lead tartrate in soda-lye by thiocarbamide. E. Weinschenk heated either a 
mixture of acetic acid and lead thiocyanate in a closed iron tube for 4-6 hrs. at 
230°-250°, or a mixture of ammonium thiocyanate and lead nitrate in a sealed 
tube at 180°. Small tubes were used because violent explosions were liable to 
occur. J. B. Senderens obtained the sulphide by boiling a mixture of water, 
sulphur, and lead oxide, hydroxide, dioxide, carbonate, or acetate; F. Muck, 
by allowing a stick of sulphur to Btand for a long time in contact with a soln. of 
lead oxide in potash-lye ; and H. de Senarmont, by heating in a sealed tube a 
mixture of amorphous lead sulphide and water sat. with hydrogen sulphide, 

C. Doelter allowed a mixture of lead chloride, sodium hydrocarbonate, and an 

Boln. of hydrogen sulphide to stand in a sealed tube at ordinary room temp. 

for five months, and obtained crystals of lead sulphide. H. N. Stokes found that 
when a mixture of pyrite or marcasite and an aq. soln. of lead chloride is heated 
in a sealed tube at 180°, crystals of lead sulphide are formed. A. Daubr4e noticed 
that galena, mixed with anglesite and phosgenite, is formed by the action of the 
thermal water of Bourbonne-Ies-Bains on metallic lead. A. Breithaupt noted the 
blackening of white plumbif eroua minerals near to specimens of sulphides developing 
hydrogen Bulphide by weathering in the Freiberg museum. A. Gages suspended 
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a bag of lead sulphate in water sat. with carbon dioxide and containing soniB 
decomposing organic matter, and found that a crust of lead sulphide crystals was 
formed by the reduction of the sulphate. A. Russell found that the cavernous 
masses of lead mixed with charcoal taken up in 1846 from beneath the partly 
fused lead pump of a fire-ship wrecked in Falmouth harbour in 1780, contained 
small crystals of galena—as well as cotunnite, anglesite, and leadhillite—formed 
by the action of sea-water on the lead. A. C. Becquerel immersed mercuric 
sulphide in a soln. of magnesium chloride contained in a glass tube, and he left a 
lead-plate standing in the tube, which was kept closed, for six weeks. He found 
that crystals of lead sulphide were deposited on the sides of the tube. The lower 
part of the lead plate was brittle from the absorption of mercury ; and the liquor 
gave off sulphur dioxide when treated with a strong acid. R. Lorenz obtained 
lead sulphide by the electrolysis of a soln. of potassium nitrate using a cathode 
of cupric sulphide, and a lead anode ; and F. Peters, by the electrolysis of a soln. 
of sodium thiosulphate using a lead anode. P. P. Lebedeil could not prepare the 
sulphide by the electrolysis of a soln. of sodium liydrosulphidc using an alternating 
current and lead electrodes. 

According to M. Lucas, 6 if lead sulphide be slowly precipitated from tlil. soln., 
free from other than the soluble lead salts, and also free from alkalies, a brown or 
grey soln, of colloidal lead sulphide is produced ; and, as T. Ewan pointed out, the 
colour of the sol obtained by adding sodium sulphide to an alkaline soln. of n 
lead salt depends on the nature and cone, of the other constituents. C. Winssinger 
prepared the soln. in which the sulphide was formed so dil. that it could be dialyzed 
before the sulphide became insoluble. R. Meneguzzi added hydrogen sulphide to 
a soln. of lead acetate containing as protective colloids peptone, white-of-egg, 
starch-paste, or sugar syrup ; J. Lefort and P. Thibault used gum arabic, and 
W. Leuze, sodium protalbinate; E. W. Lewis and H. Waumsley prepared a deep 
brown opalescent soln. by leaving lead in ctoitact with a soln. of caoutchouc in 
90 per cent, carbon disulphide and benzene. The caoutchouc acts as a protective 
colloid; and a soln. of nitrocellulose in acetone acts similarly. F. V. von Hahn 
prepared the colloidal sulphide by the cathodic disintegration of galena. 

The physical properties of lead sulphide. —The lead sulphide precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide is a brownish-black powder; that prepared by fusing the 
elements is lead-grey with a crystalline granular fracture ; and native galena is 
also lead-grey with a bright metallic lustre. T. Ewan a noted that the depth of 
the colour of the precipitate is influenced by the nature and cone, of the soln. 
A. Lallemand said that in thin layers, the powder is bluish-grey. In very thin 
sections, L. Henry found the colour of galena to be brownish-yellow. In 1505, 
C. Gesner referred to the cubic form of the crystals of Glantz ; they belong to the 
cubic system. Galena commonly occurs in cubes or cubo-octahedra—less frequently 
in octahedra. It also occurs in skeleton crystals, reticulated and tabular. Massive 
galena {Bkischweif ) may be cleavable or coarsely or finely granular, or even im- 
palpably fine. It is occasionally fibrous or plumose. J. B. L. Rom6 de lisle said 
that toutes les varietes qu 9 on y rencontre m'ont paru deriver du cube ou de Voctaedre 
alumincforme. The crystals were fully described by A. Sadebeck, in his memoir: 
Krystallisalion des Bleiglanzes ; and observations were reported by R. J. Haiiy, 
C. F. Naumann, E. Weiss, M. Bauer, A. Schrauff, P. W. Jeremejeff, P. Gioth, 

A. Lacroix, G. Greim, 0. Miigge, W. Cross, G. Cesaro, J. M 61 on, H. Seifert, efce. 
J. W. Retgers studied its relations with other isomorphous sulphides, selenite, 
and tellurides; H. G. Grimm, with Bodium bromide; L. Royer, the growth of 
alkali and silver halides on the cleavage faces; and M. Volmor and A. Weber, the 
growth of nuclei in supersaturated soln. The twinning plane (111) has contact 
and penetration twins sometimes repeated; the twinned crystals are sometimes 
tabular, parallel to (111). A. Sadebeck, V. von Zepharovich, and W. Cross showet 
that the twinning planes (441), (311), and (331) in polysynthetic twinned lanich® 
sometimes give rise to striatums on a cleavage surface; while A. Schrauf aI1 
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E. S. Dana showed that in some cases, the striations are secondary, probably 
being due to press, since M. Bauer showed that gliding planes can be artificially 
produced in these directions by squeezing a crystal of the mineral. This subject 
was investigated by A. Johnsen, and 0. Miigge. R. Brauns doubted the explana¬ 
tion. The cubic cleavage of galena is often perfect. In a few rare cases— e.g . 
galena from Habach, Monte Blanc, Wermland, and Nil-St.-Vincent—galena 
exhibits not the cubic cleavage, but a perfect octahedral cleavage. This pheno¬ 
menon has been studied by H. Sjogren, V. von Zepharovich, G. Cesaro, and 
J. P. Cooke. The crystals exhibiting octahedral cleavage contain 1-2 per cent, 
of bismuth sulphide ; and they give a cubic cleavage after being heated without 
change in sp. gr. The change occurs without decrepitation; this is not what 
would have been anticipated, because ordinary galena decrepitates when heated; 
and sudden changes in crystalline structure are often attended by decrepitation. 
E. Weiss, E. Bauer, and W. Cross found the percussion figures on galena corre¬ 
spond with its holosymmetry. F. Becke, and G. Tammann and W. Brings studied 
the corrosion figures obtained with hydrochloric acid, and found them to be in 
harmony with the holosymmetry. II. Schneiderhdhn etched the crystals with 
nitric acid, and examined the structure of polished sections. F. N. Guild also 
worked on this subject, and R. Granigg examined thin sections of the mineral. 
J. E. Pogue described overgrowths of cubic galena with cubic crystals of pyrite 
from Alaska. According to W. H. and W. L. Bragg, the X-radiogram of the 
crystal of galena shows that it has the sodium chloride arrangement with the unit 
cube with a=5-80 A. P. F. Kerr, and K. S. Ramsdell studied the subject. 
W. P. Davey discussed the arrangement of the electrons in the atoms to fit the 
simple cubic lattice of galena; and estimated the size of the contained lead 
atoms. 

In 1690, R. Boyle 7 gave 7-14 for the specific gravity of “ tin-ore,” presumably 
galena; and in 1788, R. Watson found for galena 7-115-7-636. F. E. Neumann 
gave 7-658; A. Sohrauf and E. S. Dana, 7-428-7-575; C. J. B. Karstcn, 7-25- 
7-70 ; II. le Chatelier and F. Bogitsch, 7-590 ; J. U. Lercli, 7-252-7-324 ; F. Katzer, 
7-562 ; P. Niggli, 5-57 ; G. Tschermak, 7*51 ; A. Breithaupt, 7-539 ; J. B. Hannay, 
7-766 ; and P. Pilipcnko, 7-226-7-502 at 14-3°. For artificial lead sulphide, 
R- Schneider gave 6-77 ; L. Playfair and J. P. Joule, 6-9238 at 4° ; C. J. B. Karsten, 
7-5052 for precipitated and fused lead sulphide ; and A. Mourlot, 7-48 for the 
sulphide prepared in the electric arc furnace. F. A. Henglein studied the mol. 
vol. ; and A. Reis and L. Zimmermaim, the relation between the hardness and the 
mol. vol. The hardness is about 2\ and always under 3. The cleavage was 
found by G. Tammann and K. Dahl to disappear at 700° ± 40°, so that galena can 
then be deformed without cracking. E. Bauer studied the plasticity of the 
crystals. W. Reinders found that when powdered galena is shaken with two 
liquids like water and carbon tetrachloride, benzene, or ether—the powder 
collects at the boundary surface; but with water and paraffin oil or amyl 
alcohol, only a part of the powder collects at the boundary surface. P. Walden 
studied the diffusion of potassium chloride through a membrane of lead sulphide. 
E. Madclung and R. Fuchs gave 1-81XI0” 12 to 1-89 xl0~ 12 dynes per sq. cm. 
or 1*92x10”®* kgrm. per sq. cm. for the coeff. of cubical compressibility; and 
P. A. Bridgman, 0*80x10“® kgrm. per sq. cm., or for the volume compressibility 
$V/V Q ^l$'37XlO-ip-WSxlQ-Mp* at 30°, and 18*93x 10“ 7 p-714Xl0“ 12 p 2 
at 75°; and for the linear compressibility, 8l/l 0 =§' 122 X 10“ 7 p—-2*48 x 10 “ 12 p B at 
30°, and 4*126 x 10~ 7 p—2*78 x 10“ 12 p 2 at 75°. 

J. P. Joule and L. Playfair 8 gave 0-000032 for the cubical coeff. of thermal 
expansion of powdered lead sulphide between 44° and 398°. H. Kopp gave 
0-000068 for galena between 14° and 48°; F. Pfaff, 0-0000557B2 between 0° and 
100°, and for the linear coeff. he gave 0-000018594 between 0° and 100°; while 
H. Fizeau found 0*00002014 at 40°. F. Streintz said that the thermal conductivity 
of the amorphous sulphide is low and that of the fused sulphide higher. H. V. Reg- 
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naulb 9 measured the specific heat of galena and found 0*05086 between 13° and 
99°; H. Kopp, 0-0490 between 16° and 51 0 ; J. .Toly, 0*0492-0-0522; G. Linder 
gave 0-04658 at 100"; 0-04720 at 200°; 0-04784 at 300°; and 0-04811 at 350°. 

K, Bornemann and 0. Hengstcnberg gave 0-0500 from 0° to 100°, and 0-0540 from 
0° to 600°. E. van Aube] said that Neumann’s law is not applicable. E. D. East¬ 
man and W. H. Rodebush gave for the molecular heat, C p : 

—209*2“ -191-3“ —173° -1488* -118* -03° -70*8° -86° 907° 

C v . 7-71 8-80 9 59 10-10 10-90 IMS 11-50 11-86 12-lfi 

L. Rolla found that between 0° and 100°, the sp. ht. of crystalline and fused lead sul¬ 
phide are approximately the same. F. Streintz gave 0*0529 for the fused sulphide 
between 15° and 100°, 0*0557 for a large crystal; 0*061-0-0699 for crystalline 
powder; for the pressed powder. 0-0600-0-065 ; and for the amorphous precipitate, 
0-117. The increase of the sp. ht. corresponds with a decrease in the electrical 
conductivity, and irregularities between 100° and 110° indicate a possible transition 
point. 

Galena usually decrepitates when heated, but, as indicated above, some 
varieties can be heated without decrepitation. K. Friedrich 10 found that at 
about 90° some gas may be evolved which reddens litmus. G. Tammann and 
K. Dahl found that 400° below the melting point, there are signs of softening, and 
the material becomes quite plastic, under press., at 700°±40°. G. F. Rodwell, 
and J. Percy noted that lead sulphide at a red heat melts to a thin liquid which 
rapidly filters through the ordinary kind of fireclay crucibles without corroding 
their substance. A. Brun gave 830° for the m.p. of galena ; A. Lodin, between 
930° and 940°; R. Cusack, 727°; and W. Biltz, 1112° ±2". K. Friedrich gave 
1120° for the m.p. of the pure sulphide; D. Iitsuka, 1051°; II. Freeman, 
1130°; W. Truthe, 1106°; J. Guinchant, 1015°; and W. Heike, 1106°. 
C. F. Rammelsberg showed that the composition of lead sulphide is not 
changed by inciting. P. Ber bluer, in 1830, found that much of the flue-dust 
in lead furnaces contained lead sulphate produced by the oxidation of the. 
readily volatile sulphide. According to J. Percy, the molten sulphide volatilizes 
sensibly, and this the more the higher the temp. The vap., if protected from 
oxidation, condenses in a crystalline form. W. Biltz said that artificially pre¬ 
pared lead sulphide sublimes at 950°. A. Loclin said that galena volatilizes with¬ 
out melting at 860°. The volatilization is promoted by currents of gas such aa 
those proceeding from the combustion of fuel in metallurgical furnaces where it 
sometimes occurs as a sublimate— vide supra. C. Zengelis obtained evidence of 
the volatilization of lead sulphide at ordinary temp. P. Berthier found that when 
heated for an hour in a covered brasqued. crucible, the sulphide lost 40 per cent, 
of its weight at. 1060°, and 75 per cent, at 1450°. F. O. Doeltz and C. A. Graumann 
said that volatilization occurs at 860", for the sulphide in a current of nitrogen 
lost 18 per cent, in weight at this temp, in an hour, and it volatilizes more readily 
than the oxide. II. 0. Jenkins noted that lead sulphide near its m.p. readily 
evaporates in vacuo, and F. Damm and F. Krafft said that a sublimate is rapidly 
formed at 600°. L. Merz noted a thin film of sublimate in a cathode-vacuo nt 
565°, and a thick one at 620". W. C. Robcrts-Austen found that lead sulphide 
can be rapidly distilled in vacuo at 1200°; and R. Schenck and A. Albers found 
the vapour pressure: 

850“ 917“ 940“ 975“ 980“ 

Vap. press. . . . 2*0 4-0 6 0 11-9 13 0 l?' 0 

Galena was found by H. E, Armstrong to volatilize rapidly in a current of 
air; and H. C. Jenkins found that it volatilizes more rapidly in a stream o 
sulphur dioxide than in vacuo, and still more rapidly in a current of nitrogen , 
J. B. Hannay, however, said that it volatilizes far more rapidly in a current of sU j 
phur dioxide or water vapour than in nitrogen. W. 0. Roberts-Austen f° un 
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no more rapid volatilization in sulphur dioxide than in other gaBCB. He showed 
that 9 grms. of galena in 20 secs, at 1357° lost 38*2 per cent, in sulphur dioxide 
and 37*7 per cent, in nitrogen, while at 1434°, 50*2 per cent, was lost in sulphur 
dioxide, and 72-3 per cent, in nitrogen. F. 0. Doeltz said that galena volatilizes 
unchanged in a current of carbon dioxide at 850°. According to H. V. Collet- 
Descotila, lead sulphide in volatilizing changes to a supersulphide which escapes, 
and a subsulphide which remains ; but this statement does not agree with the 
observations of E. Metzger, C. C. von Leonhard, and others, who found that the 
composition of the sublimed furnace product is ordinary sulphide and not a super- 
sulphide. A. Mourlot noted a partial dissociation of the lead sulphide in the 
electric arc-furnace. J. Guinchant gave 1085° for the boiling point of artificial 
lead sulphide. J. Joly gave 470° for the temp, of sublimation. 

The heat of formation of lead sulphide was found by J. Thomsen 11 to be 20*4 to 
18-42 Cals. : M. Berthelot, 20-3 Cals. ; P. A. Favre and J. T. Silbermann, 22-35 
Cals. ; and P. Gunther, 20-9 Cals. The free energy of the reaction was given by 
L. Holla as 1610-66 cals, per gram eq. M. Berthelot gave for the thermal value of 
the reaction Pb(C 2 HaOo), 0 Ha+NH 4 HS l 19-2 Cals. ; J. Thomsen, for Pb(N0 3 ) 2lul 
+H 2 S ftq ., 11*43 Cals.; and (PbO,H 2 S,Aq.)=29*2 Cals.; M. Berthelot, 266 
Cals.; and P. A. Favre and J. T. Silbermann, 2236 Cals. W. Bcinders gave 
Pb84 PbS0 4 =2Pb+2S0 2 —99*543 Cals. 

P. Drude 12 found the index of refraction for Na-light. to be 4-300 when deter¬ 
mined by reflection from a cleavage surface ; 2*96 when a polished surface is used ; 
and when the surface is thoroughly cleaned, 3-313. The corresponding values for 
the absorption index were respectively 0-400, 0-629, and 0-520. The reflecting power 
was measured by E. P. T. Tyndall, and J. Konigsbcrger; and the spark spectrum by 
A. de Grainont. The reflecting power of galena was found by W. W. Coblentz to be 
slightly greater in the visible than in the ultra-red, where it is constant at 31 per cent, 
to 14/x. B. Aulenkarnp, and W. W. Coblentz and H. Kohler examined the photo¬ 
electric sensitivity of lead sulphide; and G. Mie, the optical resonance with X-rays. 

J. W. Hittorff, 13 F. Braun, C. Doelter, T. du Moncel, 0. Weigel, J. Bernfeld, 

F. Beijerinck, and H. Buff found the electrical resistance decreases with rise of 

temp., and the decrease is more marked at low temp, than at higher ones. The 
electrical conductivity has been examined by F. Streintz and co-workers, M. J. Huiz¬ 
inga, K. Bttdeker, W. Mcinch, G. Cesaro, A. Wesely, P. Collet, M. Padoa, etc. Ac¬ 
cording to J. Guinchant, the electrical resistance, R, at 8 0 between —25° and 920° is 
R— 0-000298(1+0*005016[—0*0 5 1230 2 ); and for lead sulphide which had been melted 
0'0 3 298 ohms at 19°. E. van Aubel measured the resistance at the temp, of liquid 
air and found a minimum in the curve at —189°. 0. Reichenheim gave 0*00243 

ohm at 0°. F. Streintz measured the resistance of rods made by compressing the 
powdered sulphide. J. Konigsbcrger and co-workers, 

G. von Hcvesy, and C. Doelter showed that the con¬ 
ductivity is probably electronic. A. C. James found 
the electrical conductivity of lead Bulphide changes 
abruptly at about 160°, corresponding with the 
passage from u-lead sulphide to /8-lead sulphide. The 
results are illustrated by Fig. 105, where the dotted 
Hne indicates that the temp, is decreasing while the 
continuous line is taken on a rising temp. F. Streintz 
found that the conductivity of a crystal which has 
been heated and cooled is higher than its original value. 

This is due to the presence of some of the metastable 
p-form. The presence of 10 per cent, silver sulphide 
lowered the transition temp, to 133°. The passage of 
a direct current through galena is accompanied by the electrolytic formation of 
metallic threads ; this is increased by the presence of silver sulphide, and decreased 
by Btannous sulphide. In 1906, H. H. C. Dunwoody discovered that some crystals 



Fig. 105.—Electrical Conduc¬ 
tivity of Galena Crystals. 
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will rectify an alternating current, and, in the case of carborundum, attributed 
unilateral conductivity to the small area of contact permitting the passage of 
electrons more readily in one direction than another. Other hypotheses were 
proposed by W. H. Eccles, 0. W. Pierce, C. Florisson, and J. Strachan; and 
A. C. James suggested that unilateral conductivity and rectification depend on the 
structure of the crystals and by the fact that in solid electrolytes, the current is 
carried entirely by one set of ions while the other forms a fixed framework. In 
rectification by galena crystals, the metal ions oscillate to and fro through fixed 
channels of sulphur ions giving alternately metallic and non-metallic contacts. 
The variation of rectifying properties at different points on the crystal surface is 
attributed to the possible movement of metal ions without collision in some planes 
of the crystal, but not in others. C. W. Heaps found that the resistance of galena 
increases with the strength of the magnetic field, and transversely more than longi¬ 
tudinally as with the metals. P. Collet employed galena as a detector for long-wave 
radiations. G. Gehlhoff and F. Neumier measured the relation of the thermal and 
electrical conductivities. H. S. Roberts and L. H. Adams, and E. T. Wherry 
studied the rectifying action of galena as a radio-detector. J. Stefan found the 
thermoelectric force of galena against copper to be positive; and A. Shnuif 
and E, S. Dana found some crystals positive, others negative- Observations 
were also made by F. Streintz, K. Badeker, J. Stefan, and G. Gehlhoff and 
F. Neumier. W. Skey found that galena is negative towards iron pyrites when 
both are immersed in sea-water. R. C. Wells found the electrode potential uf 
galena towards N-KC1 to be 0-28-0-38 volt; N-H 2 S0 4 , 0-32 volt; N-NaOff, 0-1! ; 
N-Na 2 8, —0*19 volt. G. Tammann measured the potential of galena against a 
normal hydrogen electrode. R. C. Wells showed that a cathode of galena is attacked 
by a soln. of sodium carbonate. G. Triimpler also measured the potential of the 
Pb j PbS electrode in soln. of sodium sulphide. He found that the passivity of 
galena is due to the hydrolysis of the surface and the deposition of a film of sulphur ; 
this is removed in a few minutes by 2N-Na 2 S. 8. B. Christy found the potential 
towards JV-KCy to be —028 volt when the normal electrode is —0-56 volt; with 
OlN-KCy, —0-48 volt; and with 0-012V-KCy, —0*52 volt. K. Fischbeck studied 
the electrochemical redaction of galena. P. Gaubert 14 found the octahedral 
faces of galena to be good radio-detectors, and the cubic faces poor ones; F. Trey 
studied the rectifying action of lead sulphide; and H. F. Vieweg, the frictional 
electricity. C. B. Thwing found the dielectric constant to be 17*92. F. Stutzcr 
and co-workers found the magnetic susceptibility to be very small. 

The chemical properties of lead sulphide.— According to D. 8. Price, 16 when 
a thin layer of freshly prepared lead sulphide is exposed to light, oxidation occurs, 
and the colour becomes white ; blue-light acts most quickly, yellow-light is weaker, 
violet-light is still weaker, and red-light does not act at all. J. F. Bacher showed 
that the presence of moisture favours the action because a film hermetically scaled 
and exposed to light for 3 years did not show the slightest bleaching action. The 
action of heat is indicated above. 

According to II. V. Collet-Descotils, 10 and J. A. Arfvedson. hydrogen reduces 
lead sulphide at a bright red heat, forming lead and hydrogen sulphide; at a lower 
temp., reduction does not occur. According to J. E. Reynolds, reduction can be 
completed. In a rapid current of gas, some sulphide is volatilized and deposited 
on the cooler part of the tube. J. Percy said that hydrogen sulphide continues to 
be evolved at low redness. G. F. Rodwell showed that the amorphous sulphide 
becomes crystalline when heated to 100° in a current of hydrogen. The action 
of air or oxygen has been discussed in connection with the roasting of galena for 
the extraction of the metal. The cubic or (lOO)-faces of the crystals of galena are 
sometimes bluish while the octahedral or (lll)-facea are brown; L. Leo said tha 
this is because the (lll)-faces are more rapidly attacked than the (100)-f aCCS * 
P. B. Ganguly and N. R. Dhar 17 found colloidal lead sulphide is oxidized by a1 ^ 
exposure to sunlight, forming colloidal sulphur. J. B. Hannay’s idea that 
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oxysulphide, PbS.PbO, can be obtained lacks confirmation. C. Ltickow, and 
Y, R. Bteigelmann found that electrolytic oxygen converts lead sulphide into 
the dioxide ; and C. F. Schonbein, and A. Lamy found that ozone converts the 
sulphide into sulphate (1. 14, 6); and A. Mailfert said that with the prolonged 
action of ozone, lead dioxide is formed, and sulphuric acid Bet free. V. Zotier 
examined the catalytic action of lead sulphide on hydrogen dioxide. 

G, A. Kenngott 18 reported that powdered galena from Neudorf, HaTZ, giveB a 
very faint alkaline reaction when moistened with water. C. Doelter said 
galena is slightly soluble in water, and 0. Weigel showed that at 13°, a litre of water 
dissolves 3-6x10“° mol of the precipitated sulphide; l-21xl0~° mol of Freiberg 
galena, and 1*21x10“° mol of artificial galena; G. von Hevesy and F. Paneth 
gave SxlO^ 4 grm. of lead Bulphide at 25°; W. Riltz, 5*5 X10“°mol at 10°-18° ; and 

J. Knox, MxlO“ 0 mol at 25° on the assumption that ionization is complete. 
Owing to other probable reactions than those assumed in measuring the solubility 
by conductivity methods, L. Bruner and J. Zawadsky consider that the results are 
unreliable. R. Flatt tried to connect the solubility with the electronic structure. 

K. Jcllinek and J. Czcrwinsky gave 3xl0~ 13 for the solubility product; and 
they showed that a more soluble form of lead sulphide may exist. Accord¬ 
ing to J. Percy, when molten galena is poured into cold water, the odour of 
hydrogen sulphide is perceptible, the granulated product is remarkably fusible, 
and a sensible quantity of black powder floats on the surface of the water; even 
when heated to low redness, and plunged into cold water, galena becomes exceed¬ 
ingly friable. According to H. V. Collet-Descotils, when galena is heated in a 
current of steam, part volatilizes without decomposition, and part decomposes, 
giving off hydrogen and sulphur dioxide, and forming a residue of lead sulphide 
mixed with the oxide, and metallic lend. H. V. Regnault said that galena heated 
in a current of steam gives off hydrogen sulphide, and becomes covered with a film 
of lead. It is assumed that the first products of the reaction are hydrogen sulphide 
and lead oxide; and that the latter reacts with the remaining sulphide, forming 
lead and sulphur dioxide, by which again a portion of the hydrogen sulphide is 
decomposed. H. L. Pattinson obtained a fused residue and a large quantity of 
hydrogen sulphide by this reaction. J. Bohm found that in a sealed tube with air- 
free water at 150°-260 o , hydrogen Bulphide is formed ; the liquid becomes alkaline, 
and in some cases a red powder—possibly red-lead—is formed. II. L. Pattinson, 
W. J. Jordan, and J. Percy also reported experiments on the action of steam on 
galena. A. Gautier said .that at a bright red heat, galena is decomposed into its 
elements by water vapour, 3PbS+2H 2 0-=3Pb+2H 2 S+S0 2? followed by 2H 2 S+S0 2 
=2H 2 0+3S. A small quantity of sulphur dioxide is evolved, and free sulphur 
mixed with a little lead sulphate collects in the cool part of the tube. The sul¬ 
phate is probably formed by the reaction: PbS+2S0 2 =PbS0 4 +2S. J. B. Han- 
nay’B statement that hydrated lead sulphide , PbS.HgO, is formed when galena is 
heated in water vapour has not been confirmed. J. Lemberg observed but a slight 
change when galena is boiled with a soln. of potassium hydroxide. For the action 
of the fused alkali hydroxides, vide infra, alkali carbonates. J. Lemberg made 
observations on the action of soln. of bromine in alkali-lye, of alcoholic soln. of 
hydriodic acid, and of soln. of silver Balts. 

L. E. Rivot 10 and co-workers showed that chlorine in the presence of water or 
alkali-lye furnishes lead dioxide. According to H. Rose, chlorine does not decom¬ 
pose galena at ordinary temp., but when heated, lead chloride and volatile sulphur 
chloride are formed—the yield of lead chloride, according to L. R. von Fellenberg, 
being 94-68 per cent. E. Sch&fer found that the yield is quantitative and rapid at 
the m.p, of lead chloride, and more rapid and complete than the. corresponding 
reaction with bromine. J. Lemberg said that bromine in alkaline soln. forms a 
yellowish-brown mixture, of lead dioxide and oxybromide which is converted 
by alcoholic hydriodic acid into yellow lead iodide. According to E. Filhol and 
J* Mellin, iodine reacts vigorously on dry, powdered, artificial lead sulphide ; the 
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decomposition is also rapid in the presence of water or other solvents for iodine; 
the reaction is slow in the cold, rapid when heated ; lead sulphate was not produced. 
V. Lenher found that galena is insoluble in hydrofluoric acid ; A. Lacroix that a 
mixture of hydrogen chloride and steam transforms it into lead chloride. Galena 
is decomposed slowly by cone, hydrochloric acid, when hydrogen sulphide is evolved, 
and lead chloride is formed. F. Becke studied the corrosion figures made by this 
acid. Aqua regia readily formB lead sulphate and chloride. W. C. Moore said that 
it oxidizes more rapidly than does nitric acid—lead chloride being less ionized 
than the nitrate. E. A. Atkinson found that hydrogen bromide does not remove 
lead from galena at 100°, but antimony is carried off. V. Lenher found galena to be 
readily soluble in hydrobromic acid, and also in hydriodic acid. W. Ham pc, and 
R. Benedikt found that hydriodic acid of sp. gr. 1-7 quickly decomposes galena, a 
more dil. acid requires warming. R. H. Brett said that galena is insoluble in a soln. 
of ammonium chloride. J. Percy heated a mixture of ammonium chloride and 
galena in a crucible until fusion occurred ; some lead chloride was formed. 
II. Houben found that galena dissolves with difficulty in molten sodium chloride, 
even at a high temp. J. Percy found that when a mixture of sodium chloride and 
galena is roasted in air, sodium sulphate, lead chloride, sulphate, and oxide are 
formed ; if the temp, is too high, some sulphur dioxide may be given oil. 
C. P. Townsend reduced lead sulphide by bringing the sulphide in contact with 
a cathode in a fused electrolyte of sodium chloride in which the lead sulphide is 
almost insoluble ; the alkaline earth chlorides can be similarly employed. According 
to A. Levallois, the chlorides ol silver, gold, magnesium, zinc, mercury (ic), alu 
minium, tin (ous and ic), antimony (ous), iron (ous), and platinum act by double 
decomposition on galena in the presence of water in a sealed tube at 160 °. If the 
zinc chloride is in great, excess, a sulphochloride is formed, and similarly with iron, 
tin, antimony, etc. Mercuric chloride also gives a colourless sulphochloride which 
is blackened by light. At a higher temp., silver and mercuric chlorides form lead 
chloride and silver or mercuric sulphide. G. Viard passed a current of carbon 
dioxide carrying the vapour of zinc or cadmium chloride over galena, and found 
that a balanced reaction occurs, e.f). ZnCl 2 +PbS^ZnS+PbCl 2 - In the wet way, 
also, a balanced reaction may occur, and E. F. Anthon showed that finely divided 
galena will precipitate silver or copper sulphide from soln. of the respective salts. 
According to F. Raschig, when a soln. of cuprous chloride in sodium chloride is 
boiled with galena, cuprous sulphide and lead chloride are formed. When boiled 
with a dil. soln. of cupric chloride, cupric sulphide and lead chloride are produced. 
E. Sehurmann found that a soln. of ferrous chloride does not act on galena, but a 
soln. of stannous chloride decomposes it completely. W. Skey noted that platinic 
chloride soln. is slowly reduced by galena, and gold is precipitated from a soln. of 
auric chloride. H. Eckenroth found that an aq. soln. of lead chloride dissolves 
galena. L. E. Rivot and co-workers showed that alkali hypochlorites, in statu 
nascendi , oxidized galena to lead dioxide. According to R. S. Dean, when galena is 
treated with iodic acid, in the presence of hydrochloric acid, the lead furnishes lead 
chloride, one-third of the sulphur forms sulphuric acid, and two-thirds separate as 
sulphur. 

According to H, de Senarmont, 20 galena is somewhat soluble in an aq. soln. of 
hydrogen sulphide when heated in a sealed tube. L. Bruner and J. Zawadsky gave 
for the solubility product, [Fb"][S"]=3*4xlO” 28 ; J. Knox, 2'6xl0~ 1G ; L. Roll‘d 
6*7 x 10~ 30 ; and G. Triimpler, 5 x IO~ 20 . The latter found that at 25°, a litre dissolves 
5-1 x 10“ 8 gram-ion; and L. Bruner and J. Zawadsky, 3*1 X 10“ 5 gram-ion. G. 
Hevesy and F. Pancth found that a litre of a sat. aq. soln. of hydrogen sulphide 
dissolves l*5xl0~ 4 gram of lead sulphide. C. Doelter noted that galena is soluble 
in soln. of sodium sulphide, and I. liernfeld reported that a litre of JV-NaSII dis¬ 
solves 2*9xl0~ B gram-ion at 25°—this value was not accepted by G. Bodiandcr, 
and L. Bruner and J. Zawadsky because of the abnormal behaviour of the electrode 
of lead sulphide. P. P. Lebedeff said that a litre of N -NaSH sat. with bo i 
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lead and hydrogen sulphides contains at atm. press, and room temp., 2*58 xlO” 21 
gram-ion. V. Stanek showed that no change occurs with ammonium sulphide 
in B krs. at 200°. E. F. Smith found that galena at 250° is decomposed by 
sulphur monochloride, S 2 C1 2 , vapour; H. Feigel, by a soln. of sulphur mono¬ 
chloride in benzene; and H. B. North and C. B. Conover, that galena in a sealed 
tube with thionyl chloride at 150°-175° furnishes lead chloride, sulphur dioxide and 
monochlorido. According to A. Guerot, sulphur dioxide reacts with heated galena, 
forming a little lead thiosulphate, much lead sulphate, and sulphur, and hydrogen 
sulphide is evolved. H. Reinsch said that sulphur dioxide does not attack galena 
unless air be present, when lead sulphate is formed. J. B. Hannay’s statement that 
lead sulphito sulphide, PbS.S0 2 , is formed when galena is heated in a current 
of sulphur dioxide lacks confirmation. Galena is not decomposed by sulphurous 
acid. M. Bcrthelot Bhowed that lead sulphide is decomposed by cone, sulphuric 
acid, hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide being successively evolved; with 60 per 
cent, acid, no sulphur dioxide was detected. F. Rosenkranzer measured the rate 
of soln. of galena in dil. sulphuric acid—0*0125-1-25 per cent.—and it was found to 
he proportional to the cone, of the acid, and the surface-area of the particles. The 
effect of temp, is independent of the size of the particles. The fact that rapid 
shaking is without effect on the velocity, shows that the velocity of the dissolution 
is not merely a diffusion velocity, and that a chemical process—possibly a gradual 
hydrolysis of the sulphide—precedes the dissolution. E. Jannettaz found that 
when potassium hydrosulphate and galena are triturated together, hydrogen 
sulphide is evolved. J. Percy heated a mixture of galena and sodium sulphate, 
and found a partial reduction to the metal, sulphur dioxide was evolved, and 
sodium sulphide formed. E. G. Zies and co-workers found that a 1-25 per cent, 
soln. of copper Sulphate forms with galena, cupric sulphide, and with an excess of 
copper sulphate soln., cuprous sulphide. S. Meunier found that after galena has 
stood some years in contact with a soln. of copper sulphate, lead sulphate and 
hrochantite are formed. J. Lemberg found that when galena is treated with an 
acidic soln. of silver sulphate at 60°, it acquires a dark steel-blue film of silver ; a 
similar deposit is formed at ordinary temp.— vide supra for the action of powdered 
galena. A. D. Carmichael said that galena reacts with calcium sulphate at 400°, 
forming lead sulphate and calcium sulphide ; on the other hand, F. O. Doeltz found 
that between 400° and 1100° in a current of carbon dioxide or nitrogen, there is 
very little action ; if a current of air be employed, the effect is analogous to that 
produced by roasting galena. J. Hanus, and S. H, Emmons found that when galena 
is boiled with a soln. of feme sulphate, it is slowly converted into lead sulphate with 
the separation of sulphur and the formation of ferrous sulphate ; according to 
E. Jannettaz, acid soln. of ferrous sulphate also attack galena. E. Waller showed 
that galena is soluble in a soln. of sodium thiosulphate ; and T. Rosenblad t, insoluble 
in a soln. of potassium thiocarbonate.. 

E. C. Franklin 21 said that galena is insoluble in liquid ammonia. Cold dil. 
nitric acid decomposes galena, forming lead nitrate, nitric oxide, and sulphur; 
fuming nitric acid oxidizes both elements, forming lead sulphate with the evolution 
of nitrous fumes. R. H. Brett said that galena is insoluble in a soln. of ammonium 
nitrate. C. A. M. Balling Bhowed that freshly precipitated lead sulphide reacts with 
a soln. of silver nitrate, forming silver sulphide ; for the action of powdered galena, 
vide supra. J. Fournet 22 found that when arsenic Sulphide, or realgar, is fused with 
lead, arsenic is volatilized and lead sulphide is formed: 2Pb+AsS 2 =2PbS+AB ; 
and J. Percy added: “It is therefore reasonable to conclude that when lead 
sulphide is heated with arsenic, it will not Buffer the least reduction/' P. Berthier 
stated that when galena is heated with antimony, lead antimoniosulphides are 
formed; J. Fournet found after fusion, one part resembled galena, the other part 
antimony, and there was no line of demarcation between the two. J. Percy con- 
eluded that lead sulphide is not reduced by antimony. E. Schurmann found that 
*°hi. of thallous nitrate and of cobalt nitrate do not act on galena; and that, in 
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general, lead sulphide is more stable towards salt soln. than the sulphides of zinc, 
nickel, cobalt, iron, arsenic, thallium, and manganese, and less stable than many 
other sulphides. 

J. Foumet said that when galena is heated white-hot in a carbon crucible, 
carbon disulphide and lead subsulphides (y.w.) are formed. On the other hand, 
J. Percy described what he called a simple and pretty experiment to Bhow the 
sublimation of galena: 

Put some galena at the bottom of a plumbago crucible, fill up with fragments of charcoal, 
and lute on the cover. Heat the crucible strongly, and leave it to cool gradually in the 
furnace. Beautiful crystals of lead sulphide will be found deposited on the charcoal. 
Care must be taken not to heat the crucible to too high temp, or too long, in which case no 
sulphide may remain. 

This means that carbon, at these temp., is without action on galena. H, C. Geel- 
muyden found that calcium carbide readily reduces galena, fOTiuing calcium sulphid f\ 
and lead. L. R. von Fellenberg said that carbon monoxide has only une action ires 
faible, forming a little carbon disulphide. G. F. Rodwell also observed very little 
action when carbon monoxide or carbon dioxide is passed over heated galena. 
H. Reinsch also observed no effect with carbon dioxide, but A. Lodin said the 
oxidation of galena by this gas begins at about 800°. J. Lemberg found that a sat. 
soln. of potassium cyanide and potassium hydroxide dissolves galena. A soln. of 
cadmium acetate decomposes galena when heated under press, in a sealed tube. 
According to J. Percy, fused potassium cyanide reduces much of the galena, forming 
potassium thiocyanate and lead; and H. Rose observed that with several re- 
meltings with cyanide the whole of the lead may be obtained in the metallic state. 
A. Levol reduced 84-84*5 per cent, of the lead in galena by heating a mixture of 
potassium ferrocyanide and that mineral. J. Percy made a number of experiments 
on this subject. H. C. Bolton showed that a cone. soln. of citric acid decomposes 
galena in the cold, and if potassium iodide be present, crystals of lead iodide are 
formed. J. Johnston, and E. Jordis and E. Schweizer observed that carbon 
disulphide dissolves sulphur from some samples of galena. L. Rosenthaler found 
that mannite, glucose, and tartaric acid are not adsorbed by precipitated lead 
sulphide, but appreciable quantities of caffeine, amygdaline, codeine, and salicine 
are adsorbed. A. J. Carlson and A. Woelfel found that lead sulphide is not very 
soluble in gastric juice. L. Oliver said that no miner of galena has died of 
plumbism in England for many years, and J, Rambousek and C. Biondi added 
that plumbism is practically unknown among the miners of galena ore in 
Bohemia, but cases have been observed among the galena miners of Sardinia. 

According to P. Berthier, when galena is heated with sodiurt carbonate, there is 
only a partial reduction of the sulphide, and a grey fusible slag is formed containing 
sodium sulphate and sulphide, and lead sulphide. He showed that when galena 
with half its weight of sodium carbonate is heated in a retort, about 63 per cent, of 
lead is obtained, and he inferred that in vacuo, only 49 per cent, of lead would be 
reduced. He assumed that some air left in the retort contributed to the reduction, 
and that the reaction in the absence of air can be symbolized: 4PbS+4Na 2 C0 3 
=Na 2 S 04 + 3 Na 28 + 4 Pb+ 4 C 0 2 . If air has access during the operation, even the 
whole of the lead may be reduced, but the actual results vary with the mode of 
operation. The sodium sulphide is at the same time oxidized to sulphate. B 
potassium nitrate be added to the mix ture, the result is the same as when the 
oxygen of the air has access. Similar results were obtained with potassium car¬ 
bonate, or with sodium or potassium hydroxide used as flux. The reducing 
action was promoted by the presence of carbon which acts by preventing th^ 
formation of alkali sulphate so that less alkali carbonate is available for th p 
reduction than is indicated in the given equation. H. Becquerel found that * 
soln. of sodium hydrocarbonate transforms galena into crystalline lead carbonatt. 
Pi Berthier showed that when galena mixed with calcium oxide is heated in a 
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brasqned crucible, reduced lead and a slag are formed; the slag consists of calcium 
and lead sulphides, and an excess of galena. W. J. Jordan 23 found that galena 
embedded in calcium hydroxide, in a luted crucible at the temp, of molten pig-iron, 
yields not a trace oi reduced lead, nor was there any sign of the formation of calcium 
sulphide. If a small proportion of carbon is present, a small proportion of the galena 
is reduced to lead. W. Menzel also made observations on this subject. L. 13 . Rivot 
found that an intimate mixture of galena and lime at a red heat, with free access of 
air, furnishes calcium sulphate. P. Berthier found that barium oxide, with and 
without carbon, furnishes results analogous to those obtained with calcium oxide. 
W. Biltz also studied the desulphurization of lead sulphide with barium oxide; 
and with cadmium oxide the reaction: PbS + CdO=PbO+CdS begins at 440°. 
P. Berthier found that when galena is heated with manganese dioxide, Bulphur 
dioxide is evolved, and lead, and manganese sulphide are formed: PbS 2 +Mn0 2 =Pb 
-4-MnS+SO.j; he also stated that galena reduces ferric oxide to a lower degree of 
oxidation and that sulphur dioxide is evolved, but the lead appears to be reoxidized 
by another portion of the ferric oxide. W. J. Jordan did not get the least trace of lead 
by heating a mixture of haematite and galena, but in the presence of carbon, the 
galena reacts by reducing the iron oxide and the iron reacts by reducing the 
galena to metallic lead. The peculiar actions of lead oxide, and of lead sulphate on 
galena have been previously discussed; according to H. C. Jenkins, there are no 
grounds to justify the assumption that a complex lead sulphaiosulpliide has been 
formed. L. Kahlenberg and W. J. Trautmann studied the reduction of lead sulphide 
when heated with powdered silicon. J. Percy represented the reaction between 
ferrous silicate and galena by the equation: 2Fe3Si0 5 -f 5 PbS= 2 Fc 2 Si 04 + 2 PbFeS 2 
+S0 2 +3Pb. J. Percy found that lead silicates are partially decomposed by galena. 

E. Grieshammer showed that molten glass readily dissolves galena from which, on 
cooling, it separates in cubic crystals. E. Dittler showed that a colloidal soln. of 
molybdic acid is coagulated by a trace of lead sulphide; soln. of molybdic acid 
attack galena very slowly. 

Galena is reduced by iron, forming lead and iron sulphide. Iron is used as a 
reducing agent in assaying galena, and in the smelting of lead. Cast-iron is 
considered to be better than wrought-iron. Observations on this subject were 
reported by B. Kerl, J. Fournefc, and J. Percy. The reaction was represented: 
3PbS+3Fe=2Pb+PbS.Fc 2 S.FeS. J. Fournet found that when galena and tin 
are fused in a crucible, the mixture separates into two layers—the lower layer being 
an alloy of lead and tin, and the upper layer, a double sulphide of tin and lead. 
J. Percy also reported experiments on this subject. P. Berthier, and C. J. B. Karsten 
found that galena is reduced when heated with copper. J. Percy, and W. Guertler 
reported that the regulus which is formed is a double sulphide of copper and lead. 
J. Fournet reported that galena does not react with zinc at a red heat. J. Percy 
showed that galena is reduced by zinc furnishing “ a hard, dull, black, porous mass 
in which lead sulphide and globules of lead are entangled.” N. Parravano and 
P* Agostini found that al uminium readily reduces galena. According to 

F. M. Perkin, when a mixture of galena and calcium is inflamed lead and a complex 
calcium lead sulphide are formed. F. M. Perkin and L. Pratt showed that a mixture 
of galena and cftlcium hydride gives a similar product. H. G. Grimm studied the 
mixed crystals of lead sulphide and sodium bromide. J. L. Smith examined the 
action of alkali salts on lead sulphate. G. Taminann studied the reaction between 
cadmium oxide and lead sulphide. 

The higher sulphides of lead. — L. Playfair and J. P. Joule 24 referred to a lead 
Msquisulphide, Pb 2 S 3 , of sp. gr. 6-335, but the existence of this compound has not 
been confirmed. The mineral was named by W. Haidinger Johns tonite —after 
J.'F. W. Johnston who studied the supersulphuretted lead obtained by W. Phillips 
from Dufton, Westmoreland. The mineral resembles galena, but it contains a higher 
proportion of Bulphur than the Pb : 8 of galena. In some cases 14 per cent, excess 
has been reported. Examples have been reported by W. Haidinger, A. Raimondi, 
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F. Roemer, and A. Forster. C. F. Rammelsberg, R. P. Greg and W. G. Lettsom, 
and others are of the opinion that the so-called johnstonite is a mixture of galena 
and sulphur produced by the decomposition of a portion of the mass. A. Hutchinson 
and W. Pollard tried in vain to prepare lead disulphide , PbS 2 , by the action of 
hydrogen sulphide on solid or dissolved lead tetracetate ; but II. Reinsch, and 
K. A, Hofmann and V. Wolfl consider that the sulphohalides which they prepared 
contained the group PbS 2 in combination with the lead halide. J. J, Berzelius also 
supposed that a polysulphide, probably lead pent&solphide, PbS 5 , could exist as a 
reddish-brown precipitate when potassium pentasulphide is added to a soln. of a 
lead salt, but it breaks down very quickly into a brown mixture of lead sulphide 
and sulphur. F. Bodroux prepared the pentasulphide by adding a soln. of calcium 
polysulphide to an excess of a dil. soln. of lead nitrate cooled to 0°, washing the 
precipitate successively with water, alcohol, and carbon disulphide ; and drying at. 
a low temp, over sulphuric acid. The purple-red product is stable only below 10 
above that temp, it decomposes into the monosulpliide and sulphur. It is insoluble 
in soln. of the alkali sulphides ; cold nitric acid decomposes it rapidly with the 
separation of sulphur, and the formation of lead nitrate. 

The lead sulphohalides. —V. Lcnher’s attempts 25 to make lead sulphafluarulc 
analogous to the sulphochloride were not successful, because of the low solubility 
of lead fluoride in water, in soln. of the alkali fluorides, and in hydrofluoric acid, 
W. Truthe observed no sign of the formation of a compound in the f.p. curve of 
mixtures of lead sulphide and chloride, Fig. 106. The simple V-curve has a eutectic 
at 441° with 22 per cent, of lead sulphide. L. Hunefcld 
noticed that when hydrogen sulphide water is added to an 
aq. soln. of lead chloride, the precipitate first produced 
is yellowish-red, and then red when it contains about 
3PbS.2PbCl 2 . The addition of an excess of hydrogen 
sulphide, changes the precipitate into black lead sulphide, 
and the same change occurs when the red precipitate is 
boiled with water which extracts lead chloride. H. Reinsch 
added that when hydrogen sulphide is passed into a soln. 
containing 0-5 part of lead acetate in 100 parts of water 
mixed with 10 parts of hydrochloric acid of Bp. gr. 1-168, 
a carmine-red precipitate of lead sulphochloride is formed; 
and if the soln. contains 1 part of lead acetate, 112 parts 
of water, and 14 parts of hydrochloric acid, a yellow precipitate is formed. When 
boiled with water these precipitates furnish a soln. of lead chloride and a precipitate 
of black lead monosulphide. If instead of using 14 parts of hydrochloric acid, 
14 parts of a mixture of hydrochloric and nitric acids be used in the proportion of 
2 :1, prepared two days previously, there is first produced a yellowish-red and then 
a vermilion-red gTanular precipitate. If the hydrogen sulphide treatment bn 
continued, the red precipitate becomes brown and finally black. When the 
vermilion-red precipitate is boiled with water, it gives a soln. of lead chloride, and 
a brownish-red flocculent powder which, when heated in a glass tube, giveB off sulphur, 
and hydrogen sulphide, and fuses to dark brown lead sulphide. Hence it was 
assumed that the vermilion-red precipitate is a compound of lead chloride and 
polysulphide. V. Lenher obtained the red sulphochloride (i) by digesting the 
freshly precipitated lead sulphide with a soln. of lead chloride, and (ii) by treating 
galena with cone, hydrochloric acid until hydrogen sulphide is steadily evolved, 
and then adding water. White lead chloride is first precipitated, then the red 
sulphochloride, which is converted by an excess of water into black lead sulphide. 

F. Parmenfcier said that the red precipitate obtained by passing hydrogen sui- 
phide into a soln. of lead chloride in dil, hydrochloric acid is lead sulphodichlorm0> 
Pb^SC^- This is decomposed by water, acids, and alkali-lye. The alkali- y® 
first blackens the red sulphochloride, and afterwards changes it to a white, flocculen 
mass. N. Tarugi claimed to have made lead trisnlpliodicllloride» 3 FbS.PbClg> <v 
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the action of thioacetic acid on a very dil. soln. of lead chloride. The red precipitate 
becomes brown lead sulphide when treated with hot water. K. A. Hofmann and 
V. Wolfl found that by treating an excess of a cold soln. of lead chloride with very 
dil. ammonium polysulphide, red-coloured lead hexasulphodichloride, PWSqC^j i® 
produced; and it is assumed that the compound is not to be regarded as 4PbS.S 2 Cl 2 , 
but rather as 3PbS 2 .PbCl 2 , that is, ClJffi.S.S.Pb.S.S.Pb.S.S.Pb.CL The same 
compound was made by mixing one part of a cold sat. soin. of lead chloride (1 :100) 
and 1-5 parts of a soln. of 4 grins, of sodium thiosulphate, in 100 c.c. of water in a 
vessel cooled with ice, and exposed to sunlight. In a few hours, the red precipitate 
is separated by filtration, washed with ice-cold water, then with alcohol, and finally 
with ether, and dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid. If the experiment be made in 
darkness, or in diffused daylight, black lead sulphide is formed. The red sulpho¬ 
chloride decomposes above 0°, and in darkness into black lead sulphide. 

F. Parmentier reported lead sulphodibromide, Pb 2 SBrr„ to be formed by the 
action of hydrogen sulphide on a dil. soln. of lead bromide in cone, hydrobromic 
acid, as in the case of the corresponding chloride. V. Lenher also made it by 
digesting galena with cone, hydrobromic acid until hydrogen sulphide is being 
steadily evolved, and treating the product with a large proportion of water. The 
brick-red product resembles the sulpliodichloride, but is rather more stable. 
V. Lenher tried to make lead sulphoiodides, analogous to the sulphochloride, but 
011. account of the low solubility of lead iodide in dil. hydriodic acid, the results were 
fruitless. Lead iodide dissolves readily in cone, hydriodic acid, but the action of 
hydrogen sulphide on this soln., furnishes neither the sulphide nor the iodosulphide. 
If, however, an aq. soln. of hydrogen sulphide be added to the hydriodic acid soln. 
of lead iodide, yellow lead iodide is first deposited, and with a further addition of 
more hydrogen sulphide, the yedlow iodide changes into brick-red lead sulphocto- 
iodide, PbS.4PbI 2 , or Pb 5 SI a . This is separated by suction, washed sucessivcly with 
a cone. soln. of potassium iodide, cold water, carbon disulphide, and absolute 
alcohol, and then dried by a current of cold air. The same compound is produced 
when an aq. soln. of hydrogen sulphide acts on a soln. of lead iodide and potassium 
iodide. The same compound was produced by treating freshly precipitated lead 
sulphide with cone, hydriodic acid, and diluting the soln. with much water as in the 
case of the sulphobromide. He then assumed that “ whatever the method of pre¬ 
paration, the red sulphoiodide has always the same composition/’ This brick-red 
sulphide is yellower than either the sulphochloride or the sulphobromide. It is 
slowly decomposed by the prolonged action of light; and rapidly bv heat, acids, 
or alkali-lye. An excess of hydrogen sulphide water changes it to brown and finally 
black lead sulphide. A soln. of sodium carbonate furnishes lead sulphide and 
carbonate, and sodium iodide. F. Parmentier said that he made lead sulphodi- 
iodide, Pb 2 SI 2 , by the action of hydrogen sulphide on a soln, of lead iodide 
m hydriodic acid ; the product was stated to be impure because of the low solubility 
of lead iodide in the acid, and the difficulty in completely removing free iodine. 
K. A. Hofmann and V. Wolfl employed methods analogous to those used for lead 
hexasulphodichloride, and obtained lead tetrasulphodiiodide, Pb 3 S 4 I 2 , or2PbS 2 .PbI 2 , 
that is I.Pb.S.S.Pb.S.S.Pb.I, the copper-red, microcrystalline powder consisting 
of dendrites and plates. It is said to be more stable than the hexasulphodichloride. 
At 100°, it forms a black mass of minute, prismatic crystals. When strongly heated, 
lead iodide and sulphur sublime, leaving behind scaly crystals of lead sulphide 
resembling graphite. 

J- Sterba-Bohm and M. Auerspergrova 26 were not successful in their attempt 
to make lead disulphide, PbS 2 , by the action of hydrogen sulphide on lead dioxide. 
With the gaseous sulphide a product was obtained containing some combined and 
some free sulphur. It was thought that the following reactions occur: (i) Pb0 2 
+H 2 S=Fb0+S+H 2 0; and (ii) Pb0 2 +2H 2 S-PbS+S+2H 2 0. The first pre¬ 
dominates where liquid hydrogen sulphide is used at ordinary atm. press.; and 
the second predominates at 100 °-—vide the action of hydrogen sulphide on lead 
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dioxide. An aq. aoln. of potassium sulphide reacts very Blowly on lead dioxide, 
forming lead sulphide. Gaseous hydrogen sulphide gives lead sulphide with a soln. 
of lead tetrachloride in methyl alcohol. 

Complex salts with lead sulphide. —P. Niggli and K, Faesy 27 studied the complex 
lead sulphide minerals. According to P. Berthier, when a mixture of lead 
and sodium sulphates is heated to whiteness in a charcoal crucible, there are 
formed lead, and an impure sodium lead sulphide approximating 2Na 2 S.3PbS, or 
Na 2 S.PbS— sodium thioplumbite. The shining, lead-grey, brittle mass has a close 
fracture, and when digested with water furnishes a soln. of sodium sulphide and 
lead sulphide probably mixed with excess lead. II. Freeman gave 650° for tin: 
m.p. of Na 2 S.PbS, C. Immerwahr measured the potential of lead towards 
a OOr)AT-soln. of sodium hydrosulphide with lead sulphide in suspension. A 
number of complex cuprous lead sulphides have been reported occurring either 
as minerals, or in furnace products. K. Friedrich measured the f.p. curves of 
mixtures of cuprous and lead sulphides, and found no evidence of the existence of 
any compound. The curve is of the V-type with a eutectic at 511°, and 51 per com, 
of cuprous sulphide. W. Guertler and K. L. Meissner studied portions of the 
ternary systems Cu-Pb-S ; Pb-Cu-Cu 2 S ; Pb-Cu 2 S-PbS ; and Cu 2 S-PbS 8. A 
fused mixture of 90u 2 S.2PbS was found by J. Fournet to have the same texture as 
galena; and a mixture, 3Cu 2 S.2PbS, gave, after fusion, a blaek radiated mass 
resembling cuprous sulphide. C. J. 13. Karsten also reported that when copper is 
fused with an excess of galena, an alloy of copper and lead, and a compound of lead 
and copper sulphide, are formed. A. Breithaupt applied the term cuproplumbite, 
and M. Adam, plumhocuprite , to a massive mineral approximating 0u a 8.2PbS ; and 
F. P. Dunnington applied the term to a mineral approximating 5Cu 2 8.PbS. 
J. A. Antipoif reported minerals with the same composition. F. Field applied 
the term alisonile —after R. E. Alison—to a deep blue mineral approximating 
3Cu 2 S.PbS. F. Ulrich, and A. Schertel described similar minerals. F. A. Genlli 
found a furnace product from Argo, Colorado, with the 3: 1 composition. 
W. H. Newhouse observed the formation of a similar mineral by the action on galena 
of the weathered products of some copper ores. A. Lodin, and P. Groth described 
a related mineral with the composition 2Cu 2 S.PbS. A. Brand obtained mixed 
crystals Cu 2 S.PbS along with some ferrous sulphide as a furnace, product; and 
13. von Cotta, one with the composition 9Cu 2 0.5PbS. J. Fournet heated to white¬ 
ness a mixture of lead and silver sulphides in a carbon crucible, and obtained 
besides metallic silver, a product resembling galena—probably not silver lead 
sulphide . W. Guertler and E. Liider studied the ternary system Pb-Ag-S, and tho 
quaternary system Pb-Cu-Ag-S. K. Friedrich found no evidence of any compound 
on the f.p. curve. The curve is the simple V-type, with a eutectic at about 63U" 
and 77 per cent, of silver sulphide, Fig. 108. The transformation of silver sulphide 
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Fig. 107.—Freezing-point Curve of Mix¬ 
tures of Lead and Cuprous Sulphides. 



Fig. 108.—Freezing-point Curves of Mix¬ 
tures of Lead and Silver.Sulphides. 


occurs at about 175°. J. 8. Maclaurin passed sulphur vapour into a molten alby 
of silver and gold to saturation, but it is not clear if a complex gold lead sulphide 
was formed- -probably not. 
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P. Berthier heated to whiteness a mixture of lead Bulphide and barium sulphate 
in a carbon crucible, and obtained what he regarded as a barium had sulphide. 
Much lead sulphide volatilized during the operation. The crystalline product is 
decomposed by water, forming a soln. of barium sulphide, and a mass of lead sulphide. 

J. Fournet also fused mixtures of lead and barium sulphide without definite results. 
According to W. Menzel, and 0. W. Brown, it is possible that a calcium lead sulphide 
is formed as a furnace product when galena is heated with 
calcium oxide and carbon ; or when mixtures of the two 
sulphides are heated. F. M: Perkin and L. Pratt said it is 
produced as a slag when galena and calcium or calcium 
hydride are heated. Several analyses show the existence 
of zinciferous galena— e.g. according to A. Liversidge, 28 a 
mineral at Broken Hill has 15 per cent, of zinc; and 
II. A. Miers and co-workers found one corresponding with 
ZnS.4PbS in octahedral crystals from Bingham, Utah. 

K. Friedrich made an incomplete study of the system with 
lead and zinc sulphides. There is no evidence of the forma¬ 
tion of zinc lead sulphides as chemical individuals, Fig. 109. 

I. Domeyko referred to a galena bhndcsa from Ingahaas, 

Huasco, which was called by J. D. Dana, huascoUle. It is a 
bluish-grey massive mineral, and was analyzed by D. Forbes. Its composition 
approximates Zn n Pb 2 S 4 . A. Raimondi, and C. F. Rammed?berg represented a 
sample from Dos do Mayo, Peru, called pavonada bianco or chumbe bianco, by 
ZiuPbSfl; L. Mucker y Ryco, the steel-grey crystals from Tuctu, Peru, by ZnS.PbS; 

I. Domeyko, a sample from Morochocha, Peru, by (Zn,Fc)S.PbS; and C. R. C. Tick- 
homo regarded a sample from Kilmacoo, Wicklow, Ireland, which was called 
kilmacooite , as an argentiferous galenic blende. G. A. Kenngott regarded huasco- 
lite, etc., as intimate mixtures of galena and blende— vide the sulphostannates. 

J. B. Hannay called a mineral from Ballarat, 

'Victoria, youngite —after J. Young. Its composi- tjoo*r 
tion approximated 24ZnS.5MnS.5PbS.2FeS. Its 
homogeneity is doubtful. 

G. Canneri and L. Fernandes 20 measured the 
f.p. curves of the binary system lead and thallous 
sulphides. They found that thallous sulphide and 
lead sulphide, completely miscible in the liquid 
state, are only partly bo in the solid state, con- 
jugate solid soln. containing respectively 3 and 
Vo per cent, of lead sulphide separating at 290°. 

I his system possesses a eutectic mixture, contain- 
mg 4o per cent, of lead sulphide, inp. 290°, Fig. HO. 

Lead sulphide precipitated from slightly acid soln. Molar per cent PbS 

containing thallium contains up to 4 per cent, of f IOi no.—E quilibrium Diagram 
thallous sulphide. The results indicate the probable of Thallium and Lead Sulphides, 
occurrence of thallium in arsenic minerals as thio- 

saltB in solid soln. in the corresponding lead salts, whilst in galena the thallium 
occurs as sulphide in isomorphous mixture with lead sulphide. 
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§ 30. Lead Sulphates 

II. G. Denham 1 prepared lead subsulphate, Pb 2 S0 4 , by passing the vapour of 
methyl sulphate over lead hemioxide, at 280°; and C. Fery said that this substance 
is produced at the cathode during the normal discharge of a lead accumulator. 
Tlift dark iron-grey powder, said C. Fery, is a feeble conductor of electricity, and is 
readily oxidized to the normal sulphate. H. G. Denham found that when heated to 
120° above the m.p. of lead it does not alter its appearance, and no lead is separated ; 
this is not likely to be the case if the alleged subsulphate were a mixture of finely 
divided lead and normal lead sulphate. The snbsulphate is more soluble in alcohol 
than the normal sulphate ; it is decomposed by water ; and by acids, forming lead 
and normal lead sulphate. 

Normal lead sulphate, PbS0 4 , was first reported in 1779 by A. G. Monnet 2 as a 
mineral product of the decomposition of galena; he called it vitriol de plomb ; 
and T. Bergman, in 1782, described it as plumbum addo vitriolico miner alls alum. 
\Y. Withering noted that an “ immense quantity ” of “ lead mineralized by vitriolic 
acid ” exists in the Island of Anglesey, and F. S. Beudant applied to it the name 
anglesite —A- Breithaupt, Sardinian; and G. S. 0. Lasius, Bleiglas. J. L. Proust 
made observations on tu itriol de plomb from Andalusia. Analyses of anglesite or of 
loud sulphate have been reported by M. H. Klaproth, J. J. Berzelius, P. Berthier, 
G- F. Bucholz, J. S. Stas, E. A. Smith, S. T. Tyson and G. J. Brush, W. J. Jordan, 
F. Stromeyer, etc. 

The mineral commonly occurs in cavities in galena, or on the surface of that ore. 
1 he mineral has been found at Leadhills and Wanlockhead, in Scotland ; Curnber- 
"'“d* Derbyshire, and Cornwall, in England; the Harz, Silesia, in Germany; 
i^elsdbanya, in Hungary; Nerchinsk, in Siberia; Schwarzenbach and Mies, in 
Gannthia ; Monteponi, in Sardinia ; Linares, in Spain ; Sierra Mojada, in Mexico; 
J henixville, Pennsylvania ; Missouri lead mines ; Castle Dome district, Arizona; 
tossie, New York ; Southampton, Massachusetts ; Walton gold mine, Virginia, etc. 
Large quantities have been imported in Efigland from Australia. In some cases, 
me, transparent, prismatic crystals are found, e,g. at the mines on Parys, Island of 
Angelsey ; and, added J. Percy: 

tonne ^ose interesting and picturesque copper mines and Quarries, decomposition of 
mirl ei " tt i * ron Pyrites by weathering action is perpetually in operation on a large scale ; 
as galena, chiefly in admixture with blende, is found there, the formation of anglesite 
a secondary product is easily conceivable. 

of r. n . cou ^ ma ^ on > J- Hanus, and S* H. Emmons found galena is attacked by soln. 
uen** 1 * E. Jannettaz, by acid soln. of ferrous sulphate such as are 

crated by the oxidation of pyrite or marcasite. The association of galena with 
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pyrites is therefore favourable to the formation of angleBite. In Borne cases, tho 
native sulphate formed from galena is still cleavable in the direction of the cubic 
faces of the parent crystals. According to A. Lacroix and co-workers, anglesite 
occurs as a recent formation in the lead slags of Laurion, Greece ; and in the lead 
tubes of the Roman thermal springs of Bourbonne-les-Bains. A. Bussell found 
anglesite on the cavernous masses of lead mixed with charcoal, taken up in 1846 
below the partly fused lead pump of a fireship sunk in Falmouth Harbour in 1780. 
A. Scacchi, and F. Zambonini observed anglesite in the ejecta of Vesuvius. 
J. F. L. Hausmann found anglesite as a furnace product, but F. 0. Doollz 
and C. A, Graumann observed non-crystalline lead sulphate in tho flues of lead 
furnaces. L. Michel detected anglesite in cavities in some old lead Blags of 
Poullasuen, Finistere. F. Kuhlmann observed the formation of anglesite in the 
lead chamber of a sulphuric acid works. 

According to H. C. Jenkins and E. A. Smith, 8 lead sulphate is produced when 
sulphur dioxide is passed over molten lead. If the temp, is near that of molten 
lead, a considerable proportion of sulphur trioxide is present in the effluent gases, 
but by working well above the m.p. of lead, but below 400°, the proportion of 
sulphur trioxide is small. Lead sulphide is formed at the Bame time. They 
suggest that the reactions involved are : (i) Pb+3S0 2 “PbS~f-2S0 3l followed by 
Pb+2S0 3 =PbS04+S0 2 - Lead sulphate is formed when sulphuric acid and kail 
are heated together. P. A. Mackay said that lead is rapidly dissolved at 150° by 
the fuming acid ; and when once the reaction has begun, complete conversion into 
lead sulphate occurs without further application of heat, or at least a temp, not 
exceeding 100°. If the lead be first coated with an electronegative metal— e.g. 
mercury or copper—or if such metals be added to the acid during the operation, 
the working temp, is reduced to 50°-100 D with a violent exothermal reaction. The 
lead sulphate is precipitated by diluting the soln. 0. Schott showed that the 
amorphous sulphate can be crystallized by fusion with sodium, calcium, or lead 
chloride ; and F. Guthrie, by fusion with potassium nitrate. P. Gaubert obtained 
the lead sulphate in crystals by evaporating to dryness a soln. of the amorphous 
sulphate in boiling sulphuric acid. L. Bourgeois heated the amorphous sulphate 
with dil. hydrochloric acid (1 : 2) in a sealed tube at 150°; or for a short 
time at 100° with cone, sulphuric acid. A. H. Eyles and co-workers made the 
sulphate by passing the dust of molten lead mixed with an oxidizing agent into 
dil. sulphuric acid. According to J. A. Wilkinson, when molten lead is treated 
with cone, sulphuric acid, pcrsulphuric acid, or ammonium persulphate, a bluish- 
white luminescence appears as the mass is solidifying. This can best be seen bv 
stirring the mass with a glass rod, and as it solidifies, a bluish-white streak will 
follow the rod. Lead sulphate is slowly formed when lead is placed in contact with 
dil. sulphuric acid exposed to air, and lead is also attacked with the formation of 
lead sulphate by aq. soln. of other sulphates (vide lead). If sulphuric acid be kit 
in contact with lead oxide or its salts, or with one of the higher oxides of lead, lead 
sulphate is formed. H. Rose said that at ordinary temp, lead oxide does wot 
absorb the vap. of anhydrous sulphuric acid. J, B. Senderens made the sulphate 
by boiling lead oxide, hydroxide, dioxide, carbonate, or acetate, or red-lead, with 
sulphur and water ; D. L, Hammick passed sulphur dioxide over lead oxide ; and 
F. 0. Docltz and C. A. Graumann treated lead oxide with sulphur trioxide at 900 * 
Red-lead, or lead dioxide reacts with sulphur dioxide at ordinary temp., forming 
lead sulphate; sulphurous acid, or hot cone, sulphuric acid, may also be employed- 
H. B. North and A. M. Hagemann noted its formation when lead dioxide and 
thionyl chloride are heated in a sealed tube at 150°. 

Lead sulphate is formed during the roasting of lead sulphide, and hence tie 
presence of the sulphate in the flue-dust of smelting furnaces. This subject was 
investigated by F. Dempwolff— vide supra. C. von Ernst found that the presence 
of calcium oxide favoured the formation of the sulphate. J. Gitsham llll( 
H. R. Evershed oxidized the vapour of lead sulphide volatilized in an electric arc 
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furnace. E. Jannettaz noted that lead sulphate is formed by the trituration of a 
mixture of galena and potassium hydrosulphate. A. C. Becquerel obtained crystals 
of lead sulphate by allowing a mixed soln. of copper sulphate and sodium chloride 
to stand in contact with galena for a few years. G. Piolti, by the prolonged 
immersion of galena in a soln. of potassium nitrate, and also by the immersion of 
iron pyrites in a soln. of lead nitrate for 16 J years, obtained slender needles of 
anglesite on the pyrites. Lead sulphate is precipitated as an amorphous powder 
when dil. sulphuric acid, or an aq. soln. of a soluble Bulphate, is added to an aq. 
soln. of a salt of lead— e.g. nitrate or acetate. A. Findlay said the precipitation 
is slower than is the case with lead iodide. L. L. de Koninck ignited the precipitate 
after washing it with a 0-7 per cent. soln. of ammonium sulphate. J. W. Mellor has 
discussed the contamination of the precipitated sulphate with adsorbed salts. 
J. A. Wilkinson observed no luminescence when a sat. soln. of lead sulphate is 
treated with cone, sulphuric acid, or a boiling sat. soln. of sodium sulphate. 
C. Winkler, and K. A. Hofmann heated lead nitrate with Bulphuric acid to 400°- 
420°, and found some free acid still remained. J. Milbauer and K. Kohn dropped 
sulphuric acid into a boiling nitric acid soln. of lead diammoniate, and obtained 
rhombic crystals of lead sulphate. A. Drevermann found lead Bulphate crystals 
are produced in the preparation of lead chromate if the potassium chromate used 
foT the precipitation contains some Bulphate. F. Auerbach and H. Pick treated 
a suspension of lead carbonate in a soln. of sodium sulphate with carbon dioxide, 
best under press., and obtained lead sulphate. A. Mac6 obtained crystallized lead 
sulphate by adding a soln. of ferrous sulphate very slowly to one of lead nitrate ; 
and an analogous process was used by C. E. Guignet, A. de Schulten, E Frtfmy, 
and E. Masing, where a Boluble sulphate was allowed to diffuse very slowly into 
one of a lead salt. N. S. Manross obtained crystals of angleaite by fusing lead 
chloride with sodium sulphate; and also by hanging a strip of lead in a soln. of 
potassium sulphate. F. Zambonini made crystals of the sulphate by the action of 
vapours of lead chloride and sulphur trioxide. J. Gitsham and H. R. Evershed 
passed the powdered sulphide through the arc of an electric furnace. G. G. Schliider- 
berg obtained the amorphous sulphate by the electrolysis of sulphuric acid with 
a lead anode—with an alternating current an electrodic luminescence occurred, 
but not with a direct current. The phenomenon was also studied by J. A. Wilkinson. 

J. Hausmarm observed that rhythmic precipitation of lead sulphate is produced 
by diffusion in gelatine. E. Hatschek found that the spaces between the strata 
consist of aggregates—partly sheaf-like bundles, and partly spherical aggregates, 
while the strata themsolves consist almost exclusively of individual crystals. 
W. P. Dreaper found that when lead sulphate is formed by diffusion of a 5 per 
cent. soln. of potassium sulphate and a 2 per cent. soln. of lead acetate in a capillary 
tube, the stratification occurs. In about 2 months, the colloidal precipitate begins 
to crystallize, E. H. Biichner and J. Kalff obtained colloidal lead sulphate by 
dropping a dil. soln. of a lead salt into one of a soluble sulphate, but they could not 
obtain a clear gel. H. Scliiff treated an alcoholic soln. of lead acetate with sulphuric 
acid, and obtained a starch-like mass of sulphate. P. P. von Weimarn also studied 
the precipitation of colloidal lead sulphate. W. Leuse treated a mixed soln. of 
sodium protalbinate, lead acetate, and sodium hydroxide with a soln. of sodium 
sulphate. The lead sulphate is not precipitated. When dialyzed in water, a brown 
sol is obtained which becomes opalescent and milky in about 12 hrs. 

The physical properties of lead sulphate. —Lead sulphate prepared by pre¬ 
cipitation is a white powder ; and it can be obtained in colourless or white crystals. 
Anglesite was found by Z. Toborffy * in colourless crystals; it may also occur in 
white crystals tinged more or less grey, blue, violet, yellow, or green. J. G. Borne- 
inann said that the green colour is due to the presence of a copper salt; F. Millose- 
v ich, ferrous sulphate. The crystals of anglesite are sometimes tabular but more 
often prismatic ; or pyramidal of various types. The mineral also occurs massive, 
granular or compact ; sometimes stalactitic; and sometimes nodular, enclosing 
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ft nucleus of galena with a concentric structure made up of layers of a different 
colour. The crystals were described by R. J. Haiiy, N. von Kokscharoff, 
N. S. Manross, E, V. Shannon, L. Bourgeois, A. Pelloux, V. von Zepharo- 
vich, A. Schrauf, Q. Sella, V. Goldschmidt, R. Helmhacker, A. F. Rogers, 
E. H. Kraus and A. B. Peck, F, Hessenberg, F. Millosevich, H. Dauber, 
A. de Schulten, A. Franzenau, E. Repossi, Z. Toborffy, 0. 0. Farrington and 

E. W. Tillotson, P. Hermann, J. Milbauer and K. Kohn, A. Drevermann, etc. 
A. Breithaupt’s Sardinian was said to be monoclinic; but F. M. Jager and 
H, C. Germs regard this as doubtful. Artificially prepared, and natural crystals 
of anglesite are rhombic bipyramids which, according to V. von Lang, have the 
axial ratios a : 6 : c=0*7852 :1 : 1-2894. R. Kolb measured the change in the 
crystal angles with variations of temp. The crystals of anglesite are isomorphous 
with those of barytes, celestine, and aragonite. A. Fock observed mixed crystals 
were formed with barium sulphate. P. Gaubert made observations on this subject. 
T, V. Barker obtained growths of crystals of potassium perchlorate and per¬ 
manganate on crystals of anglesite. As indicated above, pseudomorphs after 
galena are not uncommon; R. S. Dale reported pseudomorphs after cubic alum. 
The (001) and (110) cleavages of anglesite are distinct. The faces (110) and (100) 
are often striated vertically; and the (102)-facc, horizontally. The optical character 
is positive. A. des Cloizeaux found the optic axial angles 2H=89° 44' to 90° 59'; 
27=66° 45' to 66° 47'—with the red ray, 27—66° 40', and with the yellow ray, 
27=60° 50'. W. Ramsay made observations on this subject. A. Arzruni gave 
for the D-ray, 27=75° 24' at 20°; 77° 40' at 50°; 82° 44' at 100° ; and 89° 17' at 
200°. F. M. Jager and H. Haga, R. W. James and W. A. Wood, and H. Mark 
discussed the X-radiograms of these crystals. 0. Lehmann studied the growth of 
the crystals under the microscope. According to G. Tammann and Q. A. Mansuri, 
the crystallization of the powder begins at 310°-316°. R. Schenck and W. Rasslmch 
found that there is an enantiomorphous transition point at 850°, showing that 
the crystals are dimorphous. The crystals of a-anglesite are rhombic, and those, 
of /3-anglesite (above the transition temp,), monoclinic. J. B. J. D. Boussinganlt 
gave 856° for the transition temp. ; A. Hare, 866°; and H. C. Germs, ami 

F. M. Jager and H. C. Geffhs, B64°±l°. The last-named say that the heat of 
the transformation is considerable. 

The specific gravity of lead sulphate was given by 0. J. B. Karsten 6 as 6*1091 ; 
E. Filhol gave 6-30; A. Gorgeu, 6-16 ; O. Pettcrsson, 5*97 at 16*8°, and 5*96 at 
17-1° ; H. G. F. Schroder, 6*329 for the native sulphate, and 6-212 for precipitate I; 
J. L. Smith, 6-35 ; F. Field, 6-20; E. H. Kraus and A. B. Peck, 6*35 ; A. dc 
Schulten, 6-393 at 15°; R, Popper, 6*380; and P. Niggli, 6*393, and for the eq. 
vol., 47*4. F. A. Henglein, and A. Balandin studied the mol. vol. G. Tarmnaim 
and Q. A. Mansuri observed evidence of the coalesoence of particles by crystalli¬ 
zation at 310°-316 D . The hardness is 2*75-3*0. F. Paneth made observations 
on the surface area of granules of lead sulphate. E. Madelung and II. Fuchs 
gave for the compressibility coeff. of anglesite, 1*87 Xl0~ 12 dynes per sq. um. 
H. V. Regnault 6 gave 0*08723 for the specific heat of artificial and calcined learl 
sulphate between 18° and 99°; H. Kopp gave 0*0827 for anglesite between 19 arid 
49°, and F. E. Neumann, 0*0827 between room-temp, and 100°, 

J. Percy showed that lead sulphate is permanent at a low red-heat, provided 
reducing agents are absent. F. Guthrie said that the compound melts at a 
white heat. P. Berthier, and J. B. J. D. Boussing&ult stated that at a 
white heat the sulphate softens and becomes enamel-like with the evolution 
of a little sulphur dioxide. J. Percy Bhowed that at bright redness in a 
fireclay crucible, a crystalline basic sulphate is formed; the reaction with tin"* 
silica of the crucible interferes with the result, P. Berthier, indeed, show>j 
that all the sulphur trioxide can be expelled by calcining the sulphat e wit j 
silica or clay. O. L. Erdmann also found that the sulphate becomes colour^ 
and loses in weight if calcined in an open or in a loosely covered cruoib a« 
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J. L. Gay Lussao made analogous observations; and J. B. J. D. Boussingault 
added that all the sulphur trioxide can be removed at a white heat in an open 
crucible. W. Grahmann, F. M. Jager and H. C. Germs, and F. 0. Doeltz and 
C. A. Graumann showed that the sulphate decomposes between 900° and 1000° ; 
H. C. Hofman and W. Wanjukoff showed that in an open tube, in dry air, decom¬ 
position begins at 637°, and is marked at 705° when the residue has the composition 
5Pb0.5S0 8 ; at 952°-962°, 2Pb0.S0 3 . M. Bodenstein and W. Pohl said that the 
decomposition is marked at 700° ; and with the purified sulphate, W. Mosto'witch 
observed no change at 800° in a current of dry air, but decomposition begins above 
800° and a mixture of lead oxide and sulphate is formed. The mixture PbO.PbSO* 
melts between 900° and 1000°. F. M. Jager and H. C. Germs said that an accurate 
determination of the melting point is not possible because the salt begins to dis¬ 
sociate near this temp. By extrapolation, they obtained 1170° for the m.p. 
\V. Ramsay and N. Eumorfopoulos gave 937° for the m.p., but this is too low; 
W. Grahmann gave 1080°; G. Calcagni and I). Marotta, 1000°-1010° ; and 
R. Schcnck and W. Rassbach, over 1100”. R. Lorenz and W. Herz estimate the 
m.p. to be 1170°. W. Grahmann said that the heat of crystallization is small; 
and F. M. Jager and H. C. Germs, the heat of fusion is small. M. Bcrthelot 7 
gave for the heat of formation, (Pb,S,2() 2 )=214 Cals. ; while J. Thomsen gave 
21G-2 Cals.; and for (Pb,0,H 2 S0 4 )=75-55 Cals.; and (Pb,0 2 ,S0 2 )—145 1 Cals. 
P. Gunther calculated (Pb,S,2()2)=2l8*8 Cals. M. Berthelot gave (PbO,S0 3 )—=605 
Cals., and for the heat of neutralization of PbO by H2SO4, 19-9 Cals.; and for 
load hydroxide, A. Guntz gave 21-4 Cals. The heat of formation by the substitution 
of lead for magnesium in magnesium sulphate is, according to J. Thomsen, 6*17562 
Cals. ; and W. E. Henderson and G. Stegeman gave for the replacement of the 
mercury in mercurous sulphate by lead, 41*785 Cals. ; and for the free energy of 
the reaction, 41*2 Cals. A. Hare gave 4*06 Cals, per mol. for the heat of transforma¬ 
tion. 

A. des Cloizeaux 8 gave for the. indices of refraction of anglesite with the red 
ray, a==l*8740, j8~l*8795, and y—1*8924 ; and for the yellow ray, a—1*8770, 
0--1*8830, and y—1*8970. A. Arzruni found ; 

D- ray 


a 

P 

y 


C-ray (20*) F -ray (20°) 

1-86981 1-89549 

1-87502 1*90097 

1*88030 1-91263 


20 ° 

1*87709 

1*88220 

1-89365 


50“ ino° 200° 

1-87G3G 1*87529 1-87200 

1-88100 1-88080 1-80134 

1-87200 1-87833 1-88754 


H. C. Sorhy gave 1*882 for the mean refractive index of anglesite. For temp, 
ranging from 16*1° to 19*3°, A* Ehringhaus and II. Rose obtained the following values 
for the indices ol refraction and the birefringence with light of different wave¬ 
lengths : 


A 

a 

P 

y 

P~ a 
y-p 

y-a 


600-7 

623-9 

689-3 

1-86719 

1*87346 

1-87739 

1-87228 

1-87862 

1-88266 

1-88351 

1*68998 

1-89435 

0-00500 

0*00516 

0-00527 

0-01123 

0-01136 

0 01160 

0-01632 

0-01652 

0-01696 


546-1 

491-6 

404*7 

1-88383 

1-89480 

1-92434 

1-88914 

1-00020 

1-03001 

1-90078 

1-01202 

1-04252 

0-00531 

0 00540 

0-00507 

0 01164 

0-01182 

0-01251 

0-01695 

0-01722 

0-01S18 


The birefringence is positive. At ordinary temp., y—a and y—j9 decrease with 
increasing wave-length, while j8— a is not affected ; and with rise of temp., y—a 
and y 0 decrease, while j9—a increases. The dispersion G—B was found by R. Kolb 
to increase with rise of temp. The reflecting power was measured by T. Liebisch 
a nd H. Rubens; and 0. Schaefer and M. Schubert gave for the percentage reflecting 
power for rays of wave-length A; 


■ 

• 22 

33 

39 

62 

63 

83 

94 

31<V 


• fi-84 

6*87 

6-20 

53-0 

74-5 

69-5 

70-1 

64-5 

• 

. 0W 

612 

300 

32*2 

68*0 

63*5 

82-6 

66-8 
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W. W. Coblentz found that there is a large hand in the ultra-red reflection spectrum 
of anglesite at intervals 4*55/a and 9-1/a, and this is characteristic of the S0 4 -radicle; 
the nitrated transmission spectrum has complex bands at 4-55 /a and 6-4/x> and 
deeper ones at 5/a and 6*7/a. There are slight bands at 1-9/a and 3-2/t. 
J. A. Wilkinson found that lead sulphate exhibits a blue fluorescence in cathode 
rays, and the colour becomes greyish-brown owing to decomposition. 

G. Cesaro 9 found that anglesite has but a small electrical conductivity. 
F. Kohlrausch measured the sp. electrical conductivity of the sat. aq. soln. and 
found: 

-0'20* 1* S'43* 17'01" 17'OS* 3.V23' 1 

Sp. Cond. . . 0-0*1629 0-0*1717 0-0,1967 0-0*3181 0-0*3188 0-0,4Sf> 

W. Bottger, and M. Pleissner also made observations on this subject. H. G. Denlmm 
found that the resistance of a sat. aq. soln. at 25° is 3030 ohms when that of water is 
27,000 ohms, M. Pleissner estimated that the degree Of ionization of the aq. so)n. 
iB 80 per cent, at 18°, and that a millimol of the Balt per litre has 0*027 millirnol 
PbS0 4 ; 0*099SO 4 "-ions; 0*062Pb"-ions; 0*037PbOH*-ions; and 0 03711 iony. 
The presence of sulphuric acid lowers the hydrolysis, and increases the ionization. 
W. Bottger estimated a 92 per cent, ionization at 25°. A. Klein found the electro 
motive force of the cell Pb| PbCl 2 | O-OIN-KCI! 0-01A T -K 2 S0 4 1 PbS0 4 | Pb to be 
0-0529 volt at 23*1°, while the free energy is 2418-7 cals, and the thermal value 
—2480 cals. ; if the chlorides be replaced by the bromides, these values are changed 
to 0-0455 volt, 2095-6 and —6040 cals, respectively; and with iodides in place of 
chlorides 0-0084 volt, 281*6 and —11810 cals. C. B. Thwing gave 15-80 for tin- 
dielectric constant ; and W. Schmidt, 28 for A— 25 crus. H. Joachim found tlio 
dielectric constants for A— 300/a to be for a, 44, and for /3, 50. B. N. ChuckubnUi 
obtained Nobili's rings with a brass plate as cathode with a soln. of lead sulphate. 
The rings consist of granular particles of lead or oxide— 500/a/a in diameter near the 
centre, and 275/a/a near the periphery. The colours are due to the diffraction of 
light by these granules. L. Ebert studied the dielectric polarization of lead .salts. 

The chemical properties of lead sulphate. —J. A. Arfvcdson 10 showed that 
when lead sulphate is heated in a stream of hydrogen, water, sulphur dioxide, and. 
lastly, hydrogen sulphide are evolved, while lead and lead sulphide remain. 
According to G. F. Rodwell, the complete reaction at a red heat can be represented.: 
2PbS0 4 +7H 2 =r2Pb+S0 2 -fH 2 S-f6H 2 0. II. Mennicke found that the sulphate 
is easily reduced to spongy lead by cathodic hydrogen or by hydrogen from zinc; 
and dil. hydrochloric acid. P. A. Bolley fixed a thick layer of lead sulphate 
between two zinc plates and left the combination immersed in a soln. of sodium 
chloride for 9-10 days. A mass of spongy lead was formed. C. Luckow found 
that anodio oxygen from the electrolysis of soln. of sodium or magnesium sulphate 
transforms lead sulphate into lead dioxide. 

According to M. Willenz, 11 the lead sulphate prepared in a dry way is insoluble 
in water ; according to P. Kremers, water dissolves 0-077 grm. of lead sulphate 
per litre at ordinary temp.; C. R. Fresenius found 0*043 grm. at IT; al1 ^ 
G. F. Rodwell, 0*031 grm. at 15°. According to H. C. Dibbite, M. Pleissner, 
W. Bflttger, K. Beck and P. Stegmiiller, and F. Kohlrausch, the solubility, S , of 
lead sulphate in water in grams per litre is; 

0* 5" 10* 15* 20- 26° 30® 85® 

S . 0*028 0-031 0-036 0-03B 0*041 0-046 0*040 0-062 0-0.il> 

J- Sehnal, M. Barre, and L. L. de Koninck also made measurements of tlm 
solubility of lead sulphate in water; the former found 0*082 grin, per litre ^ 
18°, and claimed that the same result is obtained at 100°. 8. Mitchell g aVfi 
0 032 grm. for 1000 c.c. of water. W. A. Roth measured the speed °* flTj 
R. Flatt tried to connect the solubility with the electronic structure. W. A. Khn < r 
and J. H. Mathews found the bant of wetting lead sulphate with water sat. wi 1 
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the same salt is less than 0 09 cal. per 529,000 sq. cms, J. Sehnal showed that the 
salt in aq, soln. sufiers hydrolysis, forming lead hydroxide and free sulphuric acid ; 
the presence of sulphuric acid hinders the hydrolysis and lowers the solubility. 

G. Carrara and G. P. Vespignani also noted the hydrolysis of lead sulphate. 
F. Dolezalek estimated that the aq. soln. is from 5 to 15 per cent, hydrolyzed; 
Mp Pleissner estimated 17 per cent, hydrolysis at 0°, and about 30 per cent, at 1B°. 

H. Bose said that lead sulphate is soluble in aq. soln. of potassium or sodium 
hydroxide, especially if the soln. bo warm. V. Kohlschiittcr and H. Rosti found 
that, at ordinary temp., 102V-NaOII dissolves lead sulphate with the separation of 
yellow rhombic crystals of lead monoxide, but with 2 N- to 5V-soln. no separation 
occurs. M. C. Boswell and J. V. Dickson said that with the molten alkali hydroxide, 
hydrogen is developed. F. Rollc, and M. Tipp found that lead sulphate is decom¬ 
posed by a soln. of calcium hydroxide, V. Zotier examined the catalytic effect of 
lead sulphate on hydrogen dioxide. 

According to A. Ditte, 12 hydrofluoric acid, containing 27-54 grins, per litre, 
does not decompose lead sulphate after 24 hrs.’ action between 15° and 100°; it 
is sparingly soluble in an aq. soln. of potassium fluoride ; there is a balanced 
reaction : PbSO^-^KF^PbFo+KaSO^ which is complicated by the formation of 
the complex salt K 2 Pb(S0 4 )o. C. Hensgen found that dry hydrogen chloride 
attacks lead sulphate between 250° and 300°, liberating sulphuric acid ; and 
A. Colson said that two solid phases are present when the press, of the hydrogen 
chloride is 180 mm. at 0° ; 281 mm. at 10°; and 354 mm. at 14-5°. F. Ephraim 
prepared lead chlorosulphate, PbS0 4 .2HCl, with a dissociation press, of 713 mm. at 
32°. H. V. Collet-Descotils said that lead sulphate is slightly soluble in hot hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and on cooling, the soln. deposits a little lead chloride, leaving an eq. 
amount of sulphuric acid in soln. If the hydrochloric acid soln. is evaporated, but 
not boiled, A. Hayes said that the lead chloride is decomposed. C. R. Frcscnius 
found lead sulphate to be soluble in hot acid. A. L. Young and G. F. Dixon found 
that a gram of lead sulphate with 4*035 grms. of hydrochloric acid, containing 1-251 
grms. HC1, furnishes, on evaporation, 0-8 per cent, of lead chloride. G. F. Rodwell 
found that 100 grms. of an acid of sp. gr. 1*0515 dissolved 0-146G5 grin, of lead 
.sulphate; sp. gr. 1*080, 0*35495 grm.; 1*107, 0*946525 grin.; 1*135, 2*113800 grins.; 
and 1*157, 2*854000 grms. of salt. The decimals are all out of perspective and give a 
distorted idea of the accuracy of the conclusions. A. Ditte studied the equilibrium 
conditions of the reaction. He said that when less than 7 guns, of HC1 are present 
per litre, the acid dissolves only a trace of lead sulphate at ordinary temp.; with 
a more cone, acid, some lead chloride goes into soln., and this the more the higher 
the temp. The system attains equilibrium in less than 24 hrs. If a denotes the 
initial percentage cone, of the HC1, and y the final percentage cone, of the sulphuric 
acid, then, for equilibrium, the free hydrochloric acid, x per cent., will be x=0-912 ay. 
K. Beck and P. Stegmtiller gave for the solubility in mgrm. Pb per 100 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid of different cone. 


At 18® 
At 25° 
At 37° 


H a O 

iriA-HCl 

0*2JY-HC1 

03^-nCl 

0’4A-H Cl 

2-60 

19-00 

35-70 

55-37 

75-27 

3*00 

22-18 

42-88 

65-15 

84-04 

3*80 

28*04 

54-50 

84-04 

111-90 


According to A. Vogel, lead sulphate is slightly decomposed by a cold soln. 
of ammonium chloride, and to a greater extent on boiling, and completely when 
rapidly boiled with fresh quantities of the salt—the products aie ammonium 
sulphate which remains in soln. and lead chloride which is precipitated on cooling. 
G. C. Wittstein noted the solubility of lead sulphate in ammonium chloride soln. 
R.'H. Brett said that the cold soln. of lead sulphate in ammonium chloride gives 
a precipitate with a large excess of ammonia. A. Ditte showed that the reaction 
is a balanced one, so that if a sufficient excess of ammonium chloride be present, 
the decomposition of the sulphate is complete. The reaction is complicated by 
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the formation of a complex salt, (NH^PbfSO^g. A. Ditte showed that tlie 
behaviour of a soln. of potassium chloride resembles that of ammonium chloride. 
L. F. Bley found that lead sulphate is slightly decomposed by a soln. of Sodium 
Chloride ; but M. Mayer and A. Fehlmann found that hot cone. soln. readily 
decompose the sulphate. A. C. Becquerel said that 0 66 grin. of lead sulphate is 
contained in a litre of sat. soln. at room temp. F. N. Flynn also made observa¬ 
tions on this subject. F. Matthey reported that about half the quantity of lead 
sulphate is decomposed by an eq. amount of sodium chloride, and after repeated 
treatment more and more sulphate is decomposed. F, Field showed that when 
lead sulphate is digested with a cold sat. soln. of sodium chloride, lead chloride is 
deposited after a few hours. A. Ditte found that a soln. of sodium chloride acta 
less energetically than hydrochloric acid ; and that the equilibrium conditions are 
simpler than with potassium chloride since there is no complex salt formed. A 
Boln. with 300 grms. of sodium chloride per litre at 15° has for equilibrium, 266-06 
gratis. of NaCl, and 40*91 grms. Na 2 S0 4 ; at 48°, respectively 282-40 and 21*49 grms.; 
and at 100°, 289*60 and 12*75 grms. respectively. K. Beck and P. Stegmiiller 
found that at 18°, the solubility, in mgrm. Pb per 100 c.c. of the soln. of sodium 
chloride is, at 18°: 

HjO O’lJVXaCl 0*2V-Nan OW-NaCJ 0*4A T -NaCl 
Pb . . . . 2 60 11-19 18 73 26-51 33-76 

P. Berthier showed that when a mixture of lead sulphate and sodium or potassium 
chloride is fused, vapours of lead chloride are disengaged, and a compact, grey, 
translucent mass with a scaly fracture is obtained. F. Margu6ritte obtained u 
similar result and noted the formation of alkali sulphate ; and showed that a 
soln. of lead chloride in water in the presence of calcium sulphate is converted 
into lead sulphate ; and if the lead sulphate be heated with an alkali chloride, 
alkali sulphate and lead chloride are produced. This was suggested as a means 
of producing alkali sulphate from gypsum without the use of sulphuric acid— 
J. Nickles showed that the reactions are incomplete. O. Schott found that lead 
sulphate is soluble in molten sodium chloride, and, on cooling, crystallizes out in 
acicular six-sided crystals; the salt dissolves more readily in molten calcium 
chloride from which both lead chloride and sulphate crystallize on cooling. 
F. N. Flynn noted that lead sulphate is soluble in an aq. soln. of calcium chloride. 
According to P. Berthier, when lead sulphate is fused with barium chloride, lead 
chloride is evaporated and a white mass with a granular fracture is formed. 
F. N. Flynn found that lead sulphate dissolves in a cone. soln. of magnesium 
Chloride, and H. Hof and co-workers added that on cooling the boiling sat. soln., 
the complex salt, Mg 2 PbCl 0 , and magnesium sulphate are formed. M. do Jong 
said that an acid soln. of stannous chloride freely dissolves lead sulphate, con¬ 
verting it into the chloride, but A. van Raalte claimed that the effect is due solely 
to the hydrochloric acid present. A. Ditte said that lead sulphate is not per¬ 
ceptibly soluble in a boiling soln. of lead chloride. P. Berthier found that a 
mixture of lead sulphate anrl chloride readily fuses with effervescence, forming 
when cold, a transparent enamel. O. Schott obtained microscopic, rhombic crystals, 
□f lead sulphate from a soln. of that salt in molten lead chloride. C, R. Freseniua 
found lead sulphate to be soluble in a soln. of ferric Chloride. A. Ditte found that 
lead sulphate behaves towards soln. of potassium Chlorate similarly to what it 
does towards a soln. of potassium chloride. The reaction is a balanced one, and 
for equilibrium, a soln. of 312 grma. of the chlorate in a litre of water in contact 
with an excess of lead sulphate, holds 134 grma. of potassium sulphate at K> \ 
and 2*39 grms. at 100°; while a soln. of 100 or 200 grms. of the chlorate per litre 
furnishes very little potassium sulphate or lead chlorate. , 

A. Ditte noted the solvent action of hydrobromic arid on lead sulphate, ana 
the result resembles that with hydrochloric acid ; a soln. of potassium broifljd 0 
also behaved like one of potassium chloride. A soln, of 300 grms, of the bromide 
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per litre in contact with an excess of lead sulphate furnishes, when in equilibrium, 
1-53 grins, of potassium sulphate at 13°, and 2-16 gnns. at 100°. Ho also noticed 
that with zinc bromide there is a balanced reaction: ZnBr 2 +PbS0 4 ^PbBr 2 
+ZnS0 4 , which progresses from left to right with rise of temp. A. Ditto also 
noted that the action of hydriodic acid on lead sulphate is similar to that of hydro¬ 
chloric acid; and that a soln. of potassium iodide behaves like a soln. of potassium 
chloride. A 5 per cent. soln. of potassium iodide in contact with an excess of lead 
sulphate furnishes 1-531 gnns. of potassium sulphate at 13°; and a 15 per cent, 
soln., 1-64 grms. of potassium sulphate at 15°, and 1-01 grms. at 100°. G. Campani 
found that with an excess of potassium iodide, either lead iodide or the complex 
salt, K 2 Pb(S0 4 ) 2 , is formed. A. Ditte also investigated the action of magnesium 
iodide : PbS0 4 +MgI 2 ^PbI 2 +MgS0 4 . 

E. Filhol and J. B. Senderens 13 showed that when boiled with sulphur and 
water, lead sulphate is slowly decomposed ; the supernatant liquor is not acid, 
probably owing to the formation of lead hydrosulphate. According to F. Utz, 
lead sulphate is coloured yellow and brown much more slowly by hydrogen sulphide 
than is white-lead. J. F. Sacher found that when dry hydrogen sulphide is passed 
into absolute alcohol holding lead sulphate in suspension, and water is dropped 
slowly into the liquid, the white sulphate becomes yellow, brown, and finally black. 
F. 0. Doeltz showed that when lead sulphate is triturated with sodium or calcium 
sulphide, the mass becomes dark gTcy; and, according to F. O. Doeltz, when the 
mixture is heated, black lead sulphide appears. The work of J. Percy, A. Lodin, 
W. Rcinders and co-workers, H. C. Jenkins and E. A. Smith, and It. Schenck and 
co-workers on the action of lead sulphide on lead sulphate has been previously 
discussed. H. Schulze showed that at ordinary temp, dry lead sulphate absorbs 
sulphur trioxide, forming what might be lead pyrosulpbate, Pb 2 S 2 0 7 ; and, according 
to H. Ditz and F. Kanhauacr, the same complex may be present in a soln. of lead 
sulphate in fuming sulphuric acid. The solubility of lead sulphate in dil. sulphuric 
acid was found by C. R. Fresenius to be 0-0025 part per 100 parts of acid, but it is 
more soluble in cone, sulphuric acid from which it is partly precipitated by the 
addition of water, and completely by the addition of alcohol. He said that lead 
sulphate is more soluble in water than barium sulphate, and less soluble than 
strontium sulphate. 0. Schultz said 100 parts of cone, sulphuric acid dissolve 
0 parts of lead sulphate, while H. Struve said 0-13 part; A, C. Gumming, that 
7-LY-.H 2 S0 4 at 25° dissolves approximately 6xl0~ 5 mol per litre ; and T. Garside, 
that 100 parts of the boiling acid dissolve 1*5 parts of lead sulphate, and on cooling 
a few crystals are deposited, while 1-15 parts are retained in soln. ; J. H. Glad¬ 
stone and W. Hibbert, that 29 per cent, sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1-22, dissolves 
0 012 grm. of lead sulphate per litre ; and J. Kolb, that at ordinary temp. 100 grms. 
of aii acid of sp. gr. 1-841 dissolves 0-039 grm. lead sulphate ; sp. gr. 1-793, 0-011 
grm. ; and sp. gr. 1-540, 0-003 grm. A. Marshall added that the value for the 
acid of sp. gr. 1-841 is too low because 98 per cent. H 2 S0 4 dissolves 0-09 per cent. 
PbS0 4 , and the 94 per cent, acid, 0-06 per cent. PbS0 4 . A. E. Dawkins gave 
0 71-1-05 mgrm. of sulphate per 100 c.c. of 0-1-20 per cent, sulphuric acid at 30°. 
rhe presence of Bulphur dioxide or of nitrous oxides was found by J. Kolb to 
increase the solvent action of sulphuric acid, while it is increased by nitric acid. 
A trace of sulphuric acid has a marked effect in reducing the solubility of lead 
sulphate in water; thus, expressing the cone, in grams per litre at 18°, M. Pleissner 
gave: 

II s SO| . . . o 0-0049 0-0098 00245 0-0490 0-4004 

PbS0 4 . . , 0-0382 0-0333 0-0300 0-0194 00130 0-0052 

and J. Sohnal, at 20°, gave rather different values— 

. . , 0 0-0008 00196 0-0980 0-4000 0-9800 

lbso i . . * 0-082 0-051 0-025 0013 0-000 0-000 

A. Hayes said that lead sulphate is more soluble in commercial sulphuric acid 
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than in a more cone. acid. H. Strave found that 100 grms. of fuming sulphuric 
acid dissolve 4-19 grms. of lead sulphate, and H. Ditz and F. Kanhauser gave for 
100 grms. of the cone, and fuming acids, at 17°-18*5 D : 

H 2 S0 4 per cent. 98*11 98-94 100-01 10M3 (5 per cent. S0 4 ) 105*05 (16 per cent. SO a 
PbS0 4 grams . 0*64 1*34 4*21 3*54 8-23 

The resulting curve resembles that obtained for the electrical resistance of sulphuric 
acid. As indicated above, it was assumed that the soln. contained a complex 
possibly PbS 2 0 7 . C. Schultz obtained lead hydrosulphate, Pb(HS0 4 ) 2 .H>0, by 
passing moist air over the crystals of lead sulphate obtained by cooling a boiling, 
sat. soln. of lead sulphate in cone, sulphuric acid. A. D. Donk studied the ternary 
system, PbS0 4 -H 2 S04-H 2 0, between 0° and 200°, but obtained no evidence of a 
solid phase PbS0 4 -H 2 S0 4 —vide Ba(HS0 4 ) 2 .2H 2 0. Expressing concentrations in 
grams of salt peT 100 grms. of sat. soln., A.D.Donk found at 0° the results indicated in 
Tabic XI, and plotted in Fig. 111. At temp, between 50° and 200°, the only solid 


Table XI. —Solubility of Lead Sulphate in Sulphuric Acid at 0°. 


Solution. 

Residue. 

Solid phase* 

HjSO| 

PbS0 4 

H 2 S0 4 

PbS0 4 

97-2 

0*3 

811 

15-6 

PbSO.+HjSO.tn 

97*0 

0-0 

— 

— 

11 .S0 4 (c) 

95-8 

00 

39-6 

59-1 

PbS0 4 

89-4 

o-o 

29-1 

67-3 

rbso 4 

B9-0 

00 

— 

— 

PbS0 4 H*H 2 S0 4 .H,l) (<■) 

890 

0-0 

86 9 

— 

H 2 S0 4 .H 2 0 f b) 

79-6 

0-0 

— 

— 

FbS0 4 +H s S0 4 (rfl 

79*7 

0-0 

— 

— 

H.S0 4 .H,0 (a) 

76-8 

0-0 

38-7 

50-6 

rbS0 4 

61-2 

0-0 

18 2 

63-7 

1 

PbS0 4 


phase present was lead sulphate. This subject was discussed by J. Kendall and 
A. W. Davidson. A. Hayes found that the cold soln. of lead sulphate in cone. 

sulphuric acid is rendered turbid and precipitated by 
hydrochloric acid, but the precipitate re-dissolves on 
heating ; and A. du Pasquicr showed that hydrogen 
sulphide does not precipitate lead sulphide from a 
soln. of the sulphate in cone, sulphuric acid, but, 
when the acid is diluted with water, lead sulphate 
is precipitated and the soln. then exhibits the usual 
reaction with hydrogen sulphide. J. Lowenthal, and 
P. A. Bolley made some observations on this subject. 
H. Rose found lead sulphate to be soluble in a soln. 
of ammonium sulphate. P. Berthier showed that 
mixtures of lead sulphate and alkali sulphates are. 
very fusible. J. N. Bronsted, A. Ditto, and G. Cul- 
cagni and D. Marotta, found that lead sulphate forms 
double salts with ammonium sulphate and potassium sulphate, but not wiih 
sodium sulphate (g.v,). P. Berthier said that lead sulphate does not yu; |d 
fusible products with calcium, strontium, or barium sulphate. F. Zambomni 
found lead sulphate and didymium sulphate, Di 2 (S0 4 ) 3 , are immiscible when 
crystallized from warm cone, sulphuric acid. J. Lowe showed that an aq : 
of sodium thiosulphate dissolves lead sulphate owing to the formation of a doub 
salt; when the*eoln. is exposed to air, lead sulphide is produced in small quanta y> 



Fig. 111.—Equilibrium in the 
Ternary System: 
Pb80 4 -H l S0 4 -H l 0 at 0 
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but on boiling a large quantity is precipitated; and when acids are added, lead 
sulphate and free sulphur are formed. This was confirmed by J. Percy; but 
K, Fischer and K. Thiele said the cone, of the lead in the soln. of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate is so small that the electrolysis of the soln. does not give a coherent pre¬ 
cipitate. S. E. Goldschmidt also found lead sulphate to be soluble in a soln. of 
calcium thiosulphate. 

According to E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus, 14 lead sulphate is insoluble in 
liquid ammonia. G. F. Hod well’s observations on the action of the dry gas at a 
red heat agreed with the assumption that the reaction can be represented by the 
(probably wrong) equation : 7PbSO 4 +20NH 3 -> 3PbS+2Pb 2 S+22H 2 0+8N 2 
+2(NH4) 2 S0 4 ; W. R. Hodgkinson and C. C. Trench found that the decomposition 
is not complete at a red heat, and only a little lead sulphide is formed. G. C. Witt- 
stcin showed that lead sulphate dissolves completely in warm aq. ammonia, and, 
on cooling, a basic salt is deposited. A. Vogel made some observations on this 
subject. According to A. Ditto, when cone. aq. ammonia is added to lead 
sulphate, there is a brisk reaction, and the mixture solidifies, all smell of ammonia 
disappearing if sufficient lead sulphate be present. With dil. soln., the ammonia 
forms ammonium sulphate and lead oxide, the latter combining with the excess 
of lead sulphate to form a basic sulphate, PbO.PbS0 4 ; and the complex salt, 
ammonium sulphatoplumbitc, is formed. V. Kohlschiitter and II. Rosti showed 
that, at ordinary temp., 2 N- to 122V-soln. of ammonia do not attack lead sulphate. 
Lead sulphate dissolves in nitric acid, and this the more, in proportion as the 
temp, or the cone, of the acid is augmented. According to G. Bischof, 100 grms. 
of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*144 at 12-5° dissolve 0-58 grin, of lead sulphate; water 
does not render the soln. turbid, but the salt is precipitated by sulphuric acid or 
ammonium carbonate. H. W. F. Wackenroder, however, showed that the sulphate 
dissolves slowly in dil. nitric acid, and added that the salt is not precipitated by 
hydrochloric or phosphoric acid, not at all or very slightly by alkali sulphates ; 
and it is precipitated by tartaric acid or dil. sulphuric acid—the more cone, the 
nitric acid, the greater the proportion of sulphuric acid required for the precipita¬ 
tion ; the precipitate forms only slowly, and if the quantity of nitric acid be not too 
great, it may be complete. When the nitric acid soln. is evaporated, F. von Kobeli 
found that needle-like crystals of the sulphate, and octahedral crystals of the 
nitrate, are formed. According to G. F. Rodwell, nitric acid with GO per cent. 
N 2 0 r transforms lead sulphate almost completely into lead nitrate in 3 or 4 days ; 
but A. Ditto said that in no case of the action of nitric acid on lead sulphate was 
he able to verify this result. A. Ditte said that the solubility of the sulphate 
varies with the temp, and cone, of the acid. With an acid containing 445 grms. 
of N 2 O b per litre, the quantity of lead sulphate dissolved increases with temp., 
but with more cone, soln., the action of heat is reversed, for the quantity of lead 
sulphate dissolved decreases with rise of temp.; with fuming nitric acid, containing 
800 grins. N 2 Og per litre, not a trace of lead Bulphate was dissolved at 50°. 
G. F. Rodwell Bhowed that the solubility, S per 100 grms. of the acid, is for an 
acid of sp. gr. 1-079, 0-33 grm.; 1*123, 0-58 grm.; 1*250, 0*78 grm.; 1*420, 
l’Ol grms. K. Beck and P. Stegmilllcr found the solubility, S , in mgrm. of Pb 
per 100 c.c. of soln. at 18° : 

H 2 0 0‘IJV-HNQj 0*2JV-HNO a 03JV-HNO, O’iiV-HNOj 
s 2*60 10-48 17-48 23-41 29-84 

According to J. Kolb, the presence of nitric acid increases the solvent action of 
sulphuric acid for 0*044 grm. of lead sulphate is dissolved by a mixture of 100 grms. 
o sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1*841, and 5 grms. of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*352 ; 0*014 grm. 
caa Sulphate by 100 grms. sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1*749, and 5 grms. of nitric acid, 
8 P- gr. 1*352 ; and only a trace of lead sulphate by 100 grms, of sulphuric acid, 
a P- gr. 1*512, and 5 grms. of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*352, He added that the presence 
ot nitrogen oxides does not increase the solvent action of sulphuric acid. According 
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to G. Bischof, 100 grms. of a soln. of ammonium nitrate of Bp. gr. 1*29 dissolve 
0*103 grm. of lead sulphate; the soln. is rendered turbid by potassium sulphate, 
but not by sulphuric acid. C. Marie reported that in the presence of nitric acid, 
15 grms. of ammonium nitrate are necessary for the soln. of 0-3 grm. of lead 
sulphate. A. Ditte reported that very little lead sulphate is dissolved by cold or 
hot soln. of sodium or potassium nitrate, and no chemical action was observed, 
F. Guthrie found that lead sulphate dissolves in molten potassium nitrate, ami 
the soln., on cooling, deposits crystals of lead sulphate. L. J. Th^nard said that a 
nitric acid soln. of barium nitrate produces lead nitrate. M. G. Mellon found 
lead sulphate to be somewhat soluble in a soln. of copper nitrate. 

P. Berthier 16 made some observations on the action of carbon on lead sulphate, 
and J. L. Gay Lussac ascertained that if an excess of carbon is present, the lead 
sulphate is reduced to sulphide at rot^e sombre , and the gas evolved is free from 
sulphur dioxide : PbS0 4 +2C=2C0 2 +PbS ; but if less carbon than is needed for 
this reaction is employed, a mixture of lead sulphide and unconverted sulphate 
will be produced. In either case, if the temp, be raised to cerise clair, metallic 
lead, PbS+PbS0 4 =2Pb“f 2S0 2 , or lead oxide, Pb9-f-3PbSO 4 =4PbO-|-4S02, will 
be formed according to the proportion of carbon present— vide supra , the action of 
calcium fluoride. The reduction of lead sulphate by carbon was found by 
W. Mostowitch to begin at 550° ; the reduction is energetic at 630°. The reactions 
are symbolized: PbSO 4 +4C=PbS+4C0; and Pb8+PbB0 4 «2Pb+2S0,— 
vide infra. According to G. F. Rodwell, if carbon monoxide be passed over lirat'd 
lead sulphate, lead is produced, and carbon and sulphur dioxides are evolved ; 
he assumed that the first action can be symbolized : 2PbS0 4 +6C0—I’b 

+PbS4-S0 2 +6C0<>. W. Mostowitch found that the reduction begins at about 
600°, and is energetic at 630° when the carbon monoxide is more active than 
carbon alone. At 630°, 74-4 per cent, of lead sulphate is reduced by carbon 
monoxide, and 36-98 per cent, by carbon : PbS0 4 +4CO—PbS+4G0 2 ; the lrml 
sulphide and sulphate react: PbS0 4 +PbS=2Pb+2S0 2 , and 3PbS0 4 +PhS 

—4PbO-f-4S0 2 ; and the lead oxide is reduced by the carbon monoxide : PbO+C-O 
=C0 2 +Pb. The products of the decomposition thus contain lead, and lead 
sulphide and sulphate in quantities varying with the temp, and time of reduction. 
A. Ditte showed that an aq. soln. of carbon dioxide under atm. press, docs not 
attack lead sulphate cold or hot; but L. Michel, G. Scligmann, P. von Jcrcmejcfl’, 
and others have noted the transformation of anglesite into cerussite under natural 
conditions. G. C. Wittstein found that an aq. soln. of normal ammonium carbonate 
converts lead sulphate into lead carbonate; and A. Ditte reported that with an 
excess of lead sulphate, the carbonate disappears entirely from the soln, and 
with twice the theoretical quantity of lead sulphate, only a part forma the complex 
salt, (NH 4 ) 2 Pb(SG 4 ) 2 , and a part forma lead-hillite, PbS0 4 .3PbCO s . J. Lemberg 
noted that a soln. of commercial ammonium carbonate also transforms the sulphate 
to carbonate. J. Percy, and O. Schott reported that when lead sulphate is decom¬ 
posed by sodium or potassium carbonate, at a red-heat, the alkali sulphate and lead 
monoxide are formed. According to A. Ditte, an aq. soln. of potassium carbonate 
acts like one of ammonium carbonate; and a Boin. of sodium carbonate produces 
only lead carbonate and sodium sulphate, not the double salt of sodium and 
sulphates. The alkali hydrocarbonates act similarly. F. Auerbach and H. P 1C * 
found that lead sulphate in contact with O’lAT-NasCOg forms white-lead, 
sodium hydrocarbonate and sulphate are produced in the molar ratio 1:3; wlt 
an excess of lead sulphate, a basic lead carbonate is precipitated until the soi 
content of the soln. begins to increase, when normal lead carbonate is P 10 ^' 
and the complex salt dissolved. There is a balanced reaction: FbSCVfSNall s 
^PbC0 3 +N^S0 4 +C0 2 +H 2 0. d 

Much attention has been devoted to the action of soln. of the acetates on e ^ 
sulphate. G. Bischof found that 100 grms. of a soln. of ammonium acetate, sp-6 ^ 
D36, dissolve 2*13 grms. of lead Bulphate, forming a soln. which gives a prccip 1 
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with sulphuric acid or potassium sulphate. J. Mercer also noted the solubility 
of lead sulphate in soln. of ammonium acetate. Expressing cone, in grams per 
litre, J. W. Marden found at 25° : 
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and A. A. Noyes and W. H. Whitcomb, at 25°, for soln. with 0, 7-98, 15-96, and 
31-92 gnus, of ammonium acetate per litre, respectively 0-041, 0*636, 1*38, and 
3 02 grins, of lead sulphate per litre. They attribute the increase in the solubility 
with increasing cone, of the ammonium acetate to the formation, by metathesis, 
of non-ionized mols. of lead acetate, (CH a .COO) 2 Pb. J. J. Fox found that the 
equilibrium Pb$ 0 4 4 is complicated by 
the formation of the complex salt, (NlT 4 ) 2 Pb(S0 4 ) 2 . C. Plumb erg’s observations on 
the f.p., and electrical conductivity of the soln., led him to conclude that the in¬ 
creased solubility is due to the formation of either complex or basic salts. J . J. Fox 
made some observations on this subject. F. II. Storer found that a cone. aq. soln. 
of ammonium acetate mixed with alcohol exerted no solvent action on lead sulphate; 
a similar result was obtained in the presence of sulphuric acid ; but with ammonium 
sulphate in place of sulphuric acid, much lead sulphate is dissolved. J. J. Fox 
examined the equilibrium : PbS0 4 -f 2KC 2 H 3 0 2 ^K 2 S0 4 +Pb(C 2 H a 0 2 )2, and found 
that soln. of lead sulphate in those of potassium acetate contain lead and potassium 
acetates only. The results are plotted in Fig. 112. The solid phase consists of 
lead potassium sulphate, which is practically insoluble 
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as such in the acetate, no lead acetate being present in U\ —————t— 

the solid phase. The formation of the salt PbK 2 (S0 4 ). 2 ^ f0 - 

oq mixing soln. of lead acetate and potassium sulphate Jtj * $ —- 

may be accounted for by the preliminary formation of ^ g 6 __VtL 

complex acetates, such as PbK«,(C 2 H 3 0.>) 4 . This would 

then react with more potassium sulphate to give niso- 5° _ 

luble PbKgfSO*).,. J- Mercer noted the solubility of lead ■§ ^ _ 

sulphate in soln. of this salt as well as in sodium acetate. ^ ^ 0 70 40 so so 100 ito 
II. C. Dibbita showed that a sob. containing 100 grins. ^pcr%Mmlfwater 

of water, a few dropB of acetic acid, and 2-05 grins. ' ‘ 

of anhydrous sodium acetate dissolved 0-054 grin, of * SfLead 8ulpUate°iii Sob? 
lead sulphate ; with 8-2 grms. of the acetate, 0-90 grm. 0 f Potassium and Sodium 

lead sulphate; and with 41-0 grms. of the acetate Acotatus. 

11-20 grms. of lead sulphate. The temp, had veiv little 

effect on the result, and the soln. gave a precipitate with sulphuric acid, and other 
reagents ordinarily employed to precipitate lead salts from aq. soln. J. J. Fox 
found that the equilibrium: PbS 0 4 + 2 NaC 2 H 30 « 2 ^Na 2 S 0 4 +i > b(C 2 IIj 0 2 ) 2 , is not 
disturbed by the formation of a double salt; and liis results for the solubility of 
lead sulphate in soln. of sodium acetate are plotted in Fig. 112. F. H. Storer 
said that a dil. alcoholic Boln. of sodium acetate, mixed with normal sulphuric 
acid, with ammonium sulphate or with lead acetate seemed to have no solvent 
action on lead Bulphate. L. Krafft, and H. C. Dibbita studied the solvent action 
of soln. of b&rium acetate on lead sulphate ; J. Mercer, W. Stadel, and H. C. Dibbita 
found that 100 grms. of a dil. soln. of calcium acetate dissolve 45*45 grms. of lead 
sulphate. J, Mercer noted the solubility of lead sulphate in soln. of magnesium 
acetate. H. C. Dibbita found lead sulphate to be soluble in a soln. of copper acetate* 
but not in one of silver acetate ; soluble in soln. of zinc, manganese* and nickel 
acetates, but not in a soln. of mercury acetate ; and E. Lenssen, J. Mercer, and 
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J. L. Mayer showed lead sulphate is soluble in soln. of aluminium acetate but not 
if an excess of alkali or aluminium sulphate is present. J. L. Smith, and K. Stammer 
found lead sulphate to be insoluble in soln. of normal lead acetate, but the latter 
found it to be soluble in basic lead acetate. F. H. Storer said that lead sulphate 
is not soluble in dil. alcoholic soln. of ammonium or sodium oxalate in the presence 
of sulphuric acid or ammonium sulphate. F. Wohler, and G. C. Wittstein said that 
lead sulphate is Boluble in an aq. soln. of ammonium succinate, but F. H. Storer 
added not in a dil. alcoholic soln, in the presence of sulphuric acid, or ammonium 
sulphate. J. L. Smith said that lead sulphate is soluble in a soln. of ammonium 
tartrate ; C. Reichard added that lead sulphate is insoluble in potassium and 
sodium tartrates, but is soluble in their double tartrates with ammonium. Ammonia 
itself does not dissolve the compound, but if added to a soln. of sodium tartrate 
containing lead sulphate in suspension soln. takes place. The soln. of lead sulphate 
in neutral ammonium tartrate seems to contain part of the lead as a basic salt, for 
on adding a small quantity of potassium dichromate, the precipitate formed at 
first consists of the orange-red basic lead chromate. F. H. Storer added that a 
dil. alcoholic soln. of potassium tartrate containing a little sulphuric acid does not 
dissolve lead sulphate. According to H. 0. Bolton, a cold cone. soln. of citric 
acid dissolves anglcsitc; J. L. Smith said the sulphate is soluble in an aq. soln. 
of ammonium citrate, but, added F. H. Storer, not if alcohol and sulphuric acid or 
ammonium citrate be present. A soln. of ammonium dicitrate, or of potassium 
tricitrate, dissolves lead sulphate in the presence of alcohol and sulphuric acid. 
H. W. F. Wackenrodcr said that the best solvents among the ammonium salts 
are the nitrate, citrate, and tartrate ; the two latter should be made alkaline 
with ammonia. H. G. Denham found the resistance of a sat. soln. of lead sulphate 
in alcohol to be 93,000 ohms at 25°. F. II. Storer found that 59 per cent, alcohol 
alone, or mixed with ethylsulphuric acid, or with sugar, does not dissolve lead 
sulphate after three months’ action. A. Naumann found lead sulphate to be insoluble 
in acetone, in methyl acetate, and in ethyl acetate ; and II. Mandal, sparingly 
soluble in aniline. A. Conduct said that chloroform at 350° forms lead chloride. 
J. Percy, and II. Rose showed that when lead sulphate is fused with about five 
times its weight of potassium cyanide, the whole of the lead is reduced to the metallic 
Btate, and the process can be used for quantitative analysis. A. Ditte found that 
when lead sulphate is added to a soln. of potassium cyanide, lead cyanide is formed, 
and as the potassium sulphate accumulates in the system, the double sulphate is 
formed. J. Aub said that a litre of blood serum at 25° dissolves Q'0437 grin, of 
lead sulphate. J. Marc studied the adsorption of organic colouring agents of 
lead sulphate. 

A. Ditte 10 showed that aq. soln. of boric acid and of potassium or sodium 
borate have no action on lead sulphate either in the cold or at boiling heat. J. Percy 
found that a mixture of borax and lead sulphate can be readily fused ; and if clay 
crucibles are used, some of the sulphate may be decomposed with the evolution of 
sulphur dioxide. E. Vigouroux observed lead sulphate is reduced by silicon, and 
L. Kahlenberg and W. J. Trautmann represented the reaction with powdered silicon 
at an elevated temp, by PbS0 4 -f2Si=PbS+2Si0 2 ; 2PbS+3O 2 ==2PbO+2S0 :i ; 
PbO+SiOg—PbSiOs » an d 3PbO+Si—2Pb+PbSi0 3 . P. Berthier found that load 
sulphate is decomposed by silica at a red heat, forming lead silicate. The time 
required for the reaction is no longer than with mixtures of lead oxide and silica. 
W. Mostowitch said that silica docs not alter the temp, or progress of decomposition 
below 950°; silica begins to act on lead sulphate at 975°. The progress of the 
decomposition depends on the nature of the silicate formed—di- and tri-silicates 
retard the decomposition by surrounding the sulphate with a viscous silicate. 

P . Berthier also found that day acts similarly, and suggested that lead sulphate 
might be used in place of galena, or other lead compounds, in the glazing of pottery, 
Or in place of red-lead in making flint-glass. S. Hilpert said that the reaction 
begins at about 720°, and progresses rapidly above 750°, as indicated 10 
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Fig. 113. J. Percy, and M. Tipp allowed that when lead sulphate is mixed with 
calcium oxide, and heated to redness, calcium sulphate and lead oxide are 
formed. G. Tammann studied the action of the oxides of the alkaline earths, 
lead oxide, and of the alkali carbonates on lead sul¬ 
phate. W. Rein d era found that the attack with 
magnesium oxide begins at about 800°. P. Berthier 
noted that a mixture of lead sulphate with 10 per cent, 
of lead oxide at a white heat becomes aussi liquid que 
dc la litharge , and sous-sulfates arc formed —vide infra , 
oxysulphates, 0. Proske found that ferrous oxide at 
800° favours the decomposition of lead sulphate; ferric 
oxide at 900° has not a marked influence, but the 
action is vigorous at 1200°. S. Hilpert compared the 
behaviour of ferric oxide with that of silica. J. Milbauer 
and K. Kohn found that, when heated, potassium 
chromate quickly transforms lead sulphate into the 
chromate, and they also studied the tcvotbc reaction. 

,). A. Wilkinson observed that in the reduction of lead sulphate by sodium no 
luminescence occurs. P. Berthier, and J. Percy represented, the reaction which 
occurs when lead is heated with its sulphate by PbS0 4 +Pb=2Fb0-f-SOo. The 
reaction has been further studied by H. C. Jenkins and E. A. Smith, W. Reinders, 

A. Lodin, J. B. Hunnny, etc .—vide supra , the extraction of lead. J. Percy found 
that when a mixture of lead sulphate and iron is heated, lead and scoriae cous 
slag are formed. G. Tammann also studied the action of iron on the sulphate. 

B. N. Chuckubutti obtained Nobili’s rings with a brass cathode in a lead 
sulphate soln. 



Fig. 1.13. —Speed of the 
Iteac l i on be tween Loud 
Sulphate and Silica. 


I*. Louyet 17 obtained an indefinite product, possibly lead fluos-ulnhate , by the action of 
rone, sulphuric acid on load fluoride. F. Mat they reported that w hen lead sulphate is 
repeatedly treated with a soln. of sodium chloride, there remains a mixture of unde com¬ 
posed load sulphate and lead chloromdphale.. S. Zinno treated the product of the action of 
iodine on nnmp soln. of sulphur dioxide and sodium sulphite—Na 2 S0 4 .l 2 , with load acetate 
ami obtained a white precipitate supposed to be had iodosulphate, i'bSO,.!*. A. Miohuohs 
and (h Kothe said the white precipitate is a mixture of lead sulphite and iodine which 
with more iodine furnishes yellow lead iodide. 


The basic lead sulphates—lead oxysulphates.— As indicated above, F. Berthier 18 
fused mixtures of lead oxide and sulphate and obtained what were regarded as 
basic lead sulphates. The fusion curve of mix¬ 
tures of lead oxide and sulphate was investigated 
by R. Sell (nick and W. Rassback, W. Reinders, 

F. ML Jiiger and H. C. Germs, etc. The results of 
R. Schcnck and W. Rassbuch are summarized in 
Fig. 114. Owing to the decomposition of lead 
sulphate, the curve with the higher proportions 
of lead sulphate was not explored above 950°. 

The remainder of the curve shows two dis¬ 
tinct maxima, one at 966°, corresponding with 
Pb0.PbS0 4 l and one at 951°, corresponding with 
2Pb0.PbS0 4 . A third compound, *JPbO.PbS0 4 , 
does not show a maximum because it decomposes 
before this can be reached, and, above 880°, 
furnishes the compound 2Pb0.PbS0 4 and melt 
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is a eutectic at S20 D , and 87 per cent. 


Per cent. PbO 

Fig. 114.—-Freezing-point Curves 
of Mixtures of Lead Oxide and 
Sulphate. 


I’bO' between PbO and 3PbO.PbS0 4 ; one at 940° 
and 55-3 per cent, PbO between 2Pb0.PbS0 4 and 
PhQ ^k r 4 ; an d one at 950° and 30 per cent. PbO between Pb0.PbS0 4 and 
PbS0 4 . There is a horizontal at 845° corresponding with the transition point of 
vot. vn. fl a 
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lead Bulplate ( 7 . 0 .), and a Becond one at 450° between 42 and 85 per cent. of PbO, 
not shown in the diagram, corresponding with a rearrangement of the compound 
2Pb0.PbS0 4 . The break is shown on a rising and a falling temp, so that the 
change is reversible. The nature of this change is not known; it may be due 
to the formation of a different modification of 2Pb0.PbS0 4 , or it may be due 
to a chemical reaction : 2 ( 2 Pb 0 .PbS 0 4 )^PbO.I > bS 04 + 3 PbO.PbS 0 4 . S. Ganelin 
made basic sulphates by grinding lead sulphate and magnesia with water; and 

G. Lunge and C. H. M. Lyte, from lead nitrate, sodium sulphate, and hydroxide. 
Other modes of preparation are indicated below. 

The so-called a'libUmod white-lead is a mixture con taming lead sulphate 75-80 per cent ; 
load oxide, 14-20 per cent. ; and zinc oxide, 5-6 per cent. It may bo a mixture of basic 
sulphates, and is used as a painter's pigment, largely ill the manufacture of mixed paints. 
Its use was developed by G. T. Lewis and E. O. Bartlett, and it was made by a process 
resembling that used for making zinc oxide, namely, by subliming the ore in an oxidizing 
fire, and collecting the condensed product in cloth filters or bags. The composition is 
naturally dependent on the character of the galena or load or© employed as raw material; 
on the amount of air which cornea in contact with tho ore ; on the temp, of the furnace ; 
etc. The process of manufacture has been the subject of numerous patents. The manu¬ 
facture of this and other varieties, and the properties have been described by C. I), llolloy, 

H. O. Hofmon, C. Schnabel, F. 0. Breyer and co-workers, J. A. Schaeffer, E. E. Banos, 
J. B. Hannay and co-workers, W. J. M. Jackson, W. Boll and co-workers, S. B. Wilson, 

E. C. C. Baly, A. Macdonald, L. F. Hughes, P. F, Nursev, 13. S, White, etc. The bo-cuIIclI 
non-poumwua white-lead which baa been on the market is a basic sulphate—72-74 per cord. 
PbO ; 24 90, SO a ; and 2-36, 0O 2 . It was shown by H. Kionka, and K. B. Lehmann 
to be just as poisonous as other varieties. 

The conditions of equilibrium of lead trioxysulphate, 4PbO.SO a , or 3Pb0.PbS0 4 , 
or Pb 4 0 3 S0 4j have been indicated in connection with Fig. 114. The salt was prepared 
by R. Sehenck and W. Rassbach, E. Janecke, F. M. Jager and H. C. Germs, and 
W. Reinders. It decomposes above 880° before its m.p. is attained. D. Stromholm 
reported hydrated lead trioxysulphate, SPbO.PbSO^.ILO, or lead hydroxydioxy- 
gulphaie , 2Pb0.Pb(0H) 2 .PbS0 4 , to be formed when lead hydroxide is mixed with 
a soln. of ammonium sulphate—potassium sulphate does not do so well. M. Pleissner 
made it by shaking an intimate mixture of lead hydroxide, PbO.|H 2 0, lead sulphate, 
and water at 18° for three days. The white mass of small crystals has a solubility 
of 26’2 mgrms. per litre at 18° ; the sp. conductivity of the soln. being 9-3x1 0 — 
mho. The conditions of equilibrium of lead dioxysulphate, 3Pb0.80 3 , or 
21 J b0.PbS0 4 , or Pb a 0 2 S 0 4 , by R. Scbcnck and W. Rassbach, are indicated 
in Fig. 114. The subject was also studied by E. Janceke. W. Reinders made 
the dioxysulphate by heating a mixture of finely divided lead and lead oxysulphate 
in an evacuated tube at 700°; the reaction was symbolized 4 Pb 2 0 S 04 +l J b 
=: 3 Pb 3 0 2 S 0 4 +S 02 . The salt melts at 951 and has a transition point at 450”. 

F. M. Jagcr and H. C. Germs made the salt, and gave 951° for the m.p. The 
conditions of equilibrium for lead oxysulphate, Pb0.PbS0 4 , are indicated m 
Fig. 114; and the subject was also studied by E. Janecke. According to 
F. M. Lyte the basic sulphates can be converted into other basic salts by treat¬ 
ment with soluble carbonates, phosphates, or chlorides; and, according to 
W. E. B. Blenkinsop and F. M. Lyte, with soluble borates, silicates, or oxalates. 

H. J. Brooke described a rare mineral from Leadhills, Lanarkshire, which he 
called sulphatocarbonale of lead, and it was represented by the formula PhSO^PbCXV 
,F. 8 , Beudant called it lwarkite, and A. Breithaupt, dioxylite. Specimens have also 
been reported from Siberia ; Tanne, Harz ; and Biberweier, Tyrol. Analyses by 
F. Pisani, W. Flight, and N. Collie show that its composition corresponds wit 1 
lead oxysulphate, 2Pb0.S0 3 , or Pb0.PbS0 4l or Pb 2 0B0 4l and not with Fb 2 (S0 4 )tA 
Analyses of the artificial product were made by D, Stromholm, A. de Schulten, 
C, T. Barfoed, and W. Reinders. The conditions of equilibrium, in its preparation 
by fusing mixtures of lead oxide and sulphate, worked out by R- Schenck an 
W. Rassbach, are indicated in Fig. 113. F. M. J&ger and H. C. Germs made it m a 
similar way. H. C. Jenkins and E. A. Smith made it by heating in a crucible a 
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a dull red heat, a mixture of equimolar parts of lead and lead sulphate. W. Iteindera 
represented the reaction: 4 Pb+BPbS 0 4 = 4 Pb 2 0 S 04 +PbS. 0. B. Kuhn, 
W. Reinders, and D. Stromholm obtained it by digesting lead sulphate with aq. 
ammonia ; M. Pleissner, by shaking a mixture of a mol of lead sulphate and one- 
third of a mol of lead hydroxide, PbO. JH 2 0, and water, or by shaking lead sulphate 
with freshly precipitated lead hydroxide and water; C. T. Barfoed, by treating 
basic lead formate with an excess of sodium sulphate soln.; and A. de Schulten, 
by the action of a soln. of sodium sulphate on basic lead acetate. 

Lanarkite occurs in crystals, and also massive with a greenish-white, pale 
yellow, or grey colour. The artificial salt is white or colourless. The crystals are 
monoclinic prisms, with axial ratios a ; b : c=0-86Bl :1 : 1*3836, and £=91° 49'. 
A. de Schulten’s crystals were acicular with the same crystallographic constants 
as the natural crystals. The cleavage (001) is perfect; and the (100) and (103) 
cleavages in traces. The lustre of the cleavage faces is pearly ; elsewhere, the 
lustre is adamantine or resinous. F. Pisani gave for the optic axial angles with 
red-light. 2H=65° 3'; the optical character is negative. The birefringence is strong. 
The sp. gr. given by H. J. Brooke is G-3-G-4; F. Pisani gave 6*8 for lanarkite ; 
and for the artificial salt, A. de Schulten gave 6-923 at 15°. The hardness iB 2~2h 
11 . Sehenck and W. Rassbach gave 966° for the in.p., and F. M. Jiiger and 
IT. C. Germs, 977°. Hence, as C. T. Barfoed said, it melts more easily than lead 
sulphate. The molten liquid is yellow, but it becomes white on cooling; and, 
according to A. de Schulten, furnishes a felted mass of long prisms. C. T. Barfoed 
said the salt is very sparingly soluble in water, and, according to M. Pleissner, a 
litre of water at 18° dissolves 13-4 mgrms. of the salt, the sp. conductivity being 
8 -8xlO~ 6 mho. According to W. Reinders, the oxysulphate reacts with lead 
sulphide: 2Pb 2 0S0 4 +3PbS^7Pb+[)S02, and the press, of the gas is 27*5 mm. 
at 712°; 78 mm. at 750°; and 233 mm. at 790°. 

E. Toollo, and J. Kronen claimed to have made hydrated lead oxysulphate, PbO.PbS0 4 . 
If/), or lead di hydroxy sulphate, Pb(OH) a S0 4 , by the gradual addition ol sulphuric acid to 
load oxide, or by grinding load sulphate with water to a paste, and gradually adding lead 
oxide. Other oxysulphatea have been reported, but the evidence is not sufficient to 
establish their individuality. Thus, I). A. Maclnnes believed that lead tetrovysulphate, 
4 PbO.FbSO^ is formed during the discharge of a lead accumulator. E. Toelle, and 
J. Kronen reported lead hexahydroxydiaulphate, 3Pb(0H) 4 .2FbS0 4l to be formed when 
sulphuric acid is gradually added to load oxide ; or lead oxide gradually added to a paste 
made of lead sulphate and water ; lead dihydroxydisulphcUe , l’b(0H) s .2PbS0 4 , was also 
said to have boon produced in the same way. According to L. F. Hughes, sublimed wliite- 
learl has nearly tho composition of lead oxydisulphate, Pb0.2PbS0 4 . E. Franklaud reported 
lead dioxylrintIphate, 2Pb0.3PbS0 4t to bo produced in tho discharge of lead a ccumulators. 
H. 0.11 of man and W. Wanjukow supposed lead pentoxyaulphale, 5Pb0.FbS0 4 , to be formed 
when load sulphate is roasted to 705°. 

L. Brugnatelli 19 said that some basic lead copper sulphates are produced in 
nature by the weathering of cupriferous galena. The bluish-green, or sky-blue 
mineral from Leadhills, Lanarkshire, was regarded by H. J. Brooke as cuprous 
hxul sulphatocarbonate, and called by F. S. Beudant, caledonite— W. Flight, and 
N. Collie showed that the carbonate was due to the presence of admixed cerussite ; 
and that about 10 per cent, of cupric oxide was present. The results correspond 
with 2(Pb,Cu)0.S0 3 .H 2 0, or (Pb,Cu)(0H) 2 .(Pb,Cu)S0 4 . Analyses of samples 
from Monte Challaoollo, Atacama, by G. Berg correspond with copper lead kexa- 
hydroxytetrasulphate, 3Pb(0H) 2 .4PbS0 4 , or 3Pb0.4PbS0 4 .3H 2 0. A. Pelloux 
examined samples from Sardinia. According to H. J. Brooke, the prismatic crystals 
are rhombic with tho axial ratios a : b : c=0-9163 :1 : 1*4032 ; but A. Schrauf, 
and P. von Jerernejefj regarded them as monoclinic twins with numerous twin 
lamella); the former gave for crystals from Rezbanya, Hungary, a:b:c 
—1-09134 :1 : 1*57850, and /3=8D° 18 r , while the latter gave for the crystals from 
Berezoff, Urals, a : 6 : c=l*08956 :1: 1*57725, and j9—88° 22'. Observations on 
the crystals were made by R. P. Greg and W. G. Lettaom, W. H. Miller, C. F. Peters, 
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F. Heasenberg, G. vom Rath, C. Busz, 0. C. Farrington, A. F. Rogers, 
N. von Kokscharofi, H. L. Ungemach, F. N. Guild, etc. The optic axial angles 
given by A. des Cloizeaux are 2H a —\\2° 27', 2// 0 —142° 5-5', and 2F—82° 37' 
for the red-ray, and 2 /? b = 113° 27-5', 2ff 0 =141° 32', and 2F=83° 3' for the blue- 
ray. The index of refraction is £=1*846 for the red-ray, and 1*864 for the blue-ray. 
The (OOl)-cleavage is perfect, and the (100) less so. The sp. gr. is 6-4, and the 
hardness 2*5-3*0. 


H. J. Brooke 20 reported a cuprous sulphate of lead found at Leadhills, Lanark¬ 
shire. W. Phillips named it linarite —after Linares, Spain, where it was formerly 
supposed to occur. F. Sandberger, T. Li well, and others have reported samples 
occurring in Germany, Siberia, Urals, etc. Analyses were reported by H. J. Brooke, 
T. Thomson, F. von Kobell, F. Sandberger, A. Frenzel, and N. Collie from which 
the mineral appears to be a lead copper hydroxy sulphate, (Pb,Cu)S0 4 .(Pb l Cu)(0Il). 1 , 
or PbO.CuO.SO3.HjiO. P. Dudgeon reported crystals from the slag of an oM 
lead smelting hearth of Roman origin, in Troquecr, Scotland ; and L. Michel also 
found linarite in the slag of a lead furnace. The colour of the mineral k deep 
azure-blue, and the prismatic or tabular crystals, according to N. von 
Kokscharoff, belong to the monoclinic system and have the axial ratios a : b : c 
==1*71613 :1 :0-82963, and £=77° 22' 40". Twinning is common. The (100)- 
cleavage is perfect, and the (001) less so. The crystals were discussed by P. von 
Jeremejeff, H. Hdfer, W. H. Miller, R. P. Greg and W. G. Lettsom, A. Schmid, 
G. vom Rath, V. von Zeph&rovich, A. Stelzner, and F. Hessenberg. The sp. gr. 
is 5-3-5*45; A. Frenzel gave 5-06 at 17°. The hardness is 2\. The optical 
properties were examined by L. Brugnatelli. 

Complex salts with lead sulphate.—W. Grahmann 21 examined the f.p. curves 


600 0 
fiK g S0 4 


wHsF- 


20 40 ^60 ^ 80 tOO 

Molar per cent. PbSO. 


of mixtures of lead and potassium sulphates, and found the results summarized 
in Fig. 115. Solid soln. are formed with up to 27 molar per cent, of lead sul¬ 
phate. Two compounds were prepared. One, potassium disulphatodiplumbite, 

K 2 S() 4 .2PbS0 4 , shows as a maximum 

f,zCo a \ —j—|—r-p-r— r- j- ■ r - | at 948°. It is dimorphous ; the transit ion 

rx-KzSO* 4£fT j j I II temp, is 544°; above that temp, what was 

/ t ooo 1 ^ called a-K 2 Pb 2 (S0 4 .) ;i is stable, and below 
<» \ that temp. /J-IwPbglSOJg is stable. G. Cal- 

800 ——cagni and D. Marotta also examined the 
0 Tjjjo jfijj '~ system and found the same complex salt. 

fl-/(?S0 4 The other compound, potassium disul- 

phatoplumbite, K 2 Pb(S0 4 ) 2 , is formed at 
6 20 40 60^80 too 619° by a reaction in the solid stale. The 

Molar per cent ; PbSO+ transition from a- to /Mead sulphate occurs 

Fio. 115.—Froozing-point Curves of Lead at 852°. The transition from a- to £-pr)tas- 
and Potassium Sulphates. slum sulphate, at 588°, and the effect of 

lead sulphate on this transition is indicated 
in the diagram. This salt has also been obtained in the wet way. In 1825, 
J. B. TrommsdorfE treated sugar of lead with a soln. of potassium sulphate 
and obtained a salt which <c appeared to contain equimolar parts of lead aiiu 
potassium sulphates.” J. J. Fox obtained this salt by shaking an excess of a soln. 
of lead acetate with potassium sulphate, washing the solid phase with a soln. of 
potassium acetate, then with alcohol, and drying in air. F. G. Belton nbxei 
slowly 20 c.c. of a sat. soln. of potassium sulphate at 75° with 10 c.c. of ft 10 pur emit, 
soln. of lead nitrate, washed the solid by suction with a soln. of potassium sulpha u 
A. Ditte, M. Barre, and J. N. Bruns ted digested lead sulphate with ft soln. of poU y 
sium sulphate, and dried the solid product by press, between bibulous l ,a l )l _^ 
A. Ditte also used other potassium salts— e.g. the chloride, bromide, iodide, cyann l > 
chlorate, etc. Potassium disulphatoplumbite is a white amorphous solid, or ^ 
white mass of microscopic crystals, which, according to W. Grahmann, are opt lca j 
uniaxial, and show a strong birefringence, F. G. Belton said that the salt u* u0 
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attacked by a cold or hot sat. aq. soln. of potassium sulphate; and, added 
J. N. Bronsted, at 22°, it is in equilibrium with 0 02272V-K 2 S0 4 , and at 0°, with 
a O0112W-soln. A. Ditte Baid that if the double salt is not to be decomposed, the 
cone, of the soln, should be at least 0-35 per cent, at 10°; 049 per cent, at 15° ; 
and 1-45 per cent, at 100°. M. Barre said that for stability, the soln. should 
have the following proportion of potassium sulphate for 100 grms. of soln.: 

7° 17° 50° 75° 100* 

K 2 S0 4 0*502 0 020 1*095 1*373 1*695 

J. J. Fox found that the salt is almost insoluble in a soln. of potassium acetate at 
25°, and sparingly soluble in a soln. of potassium acetoplumbite at 25°. G. Calcagni 
and D. Marotta examined the f.p. diagram of mixtures of lead and lithium sul¬ 
phates, Fig. llti, but obtained no evidence of the formation of lithium sulphato- 
'plumbite. Similar results were obtained with mixtures of lead and sodium sulphates, 
Fig. 117, no sodium sulphatoplumbite was formed, but solid soln. with up to 65 per 
cent, of sodium sulphate were obtained. The eutectic is at 735° with 35 per cent, 
of. sodium sulphate. P. Berthier made some observations on fused mixtures of the 
two salts —vide supra —and II. le Chatelier said that; the fusion curve corresponds 
with the formation of sodium disulphaloplumbite, Na 2 Pb(S0 4 ) 2 ; but this lacks con¬ 
firmation. A. Ditto said that lead sulphate is but very slightly soluble in a boiling 



Per cent. U 2 S0 4 

Fin. 110.—Freezing-point Curves of Mix¬ 
tures of Lithium and Lead Sulphates. 



Fig. 117. —Freezing-point Curves of Mix¬ 
tures of Sodium and Lead Sulphates. 


soln. of sodium sulphate ; and neither A. Ditte nor M. Barre could make the salt 
by the processes employed for the potassium salt; and J. J. Fox was likewise unsuc¬ 
cessful A. Lacroix discovered a mineral corresponding with K 4 Na 2 Pb 4 (S0 4 V7, 
or 3(K,Na) 2 S04.4PbS04, sodium potassium heptmidpJiatotrtraplunibitc, which he 
called palmierite —after L. Palmieri. It was found in the fumcrolc deposits of 
Vesuvius in microscopic micaceous plates, often hexagonal in outline. The 
inmeral is decomposed by water, and dissolved by nitric acid. The sp. gr. is near 
j>’33 ; 1. Zambonini gave 4*5, and found the mineral to be uniaxial with to—1-712 
for the /Mine. He synthesized it by fusing at 1000° for an hour a mixture of 
potassium, sodium, and lead sulphates (5 : 9 : 7-5 parts by weight), and cooling the 
mass gradually. The tabular crystals were isolated by treating the fused mass 
With a 2 per cent. soln. of potassium sulphate. 

1? Jr m * nera J fobUngite is a complex of (Ca,Pb)S0 4 with CaH 2 Si0 4 —vide silicates, 
L. Mallard and E. Cumengc 22 observed a mineral from Boleo, Mexico, which they 
regarded as anglesite, but it was shown by F. A. Genth to be a calcium sulphctiopium<« 
. lt( ’: le Chatelier obtained crystals of barium sulpbatoplumbite by fusing lead and 

mnum sulphates in sodium sulphate, and extracting the excess of sodium sulphate 
p b.water, R. Ohashi reported a mineral deposited from a hot spring at Hokuto, 
ortnosa, and hence named hokutolite. The composition and optical characters 
8 low that it is an isomorphous mixture of anglesite and barytes. The mineral is 
radioactive, and self-luminescent. G. H. Bailey reported that regular octahedral 
crystals Of aluminium peutasulpbatodiplumbit^ Al,Pb 2 (SO 4 ) 5 .20H 2 O l were formed 
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by exposing a mixed soln. of alum and lead nitrate and acetate to a winter's cold. 
F. Zambonini observed no evidence of the formation of mixed crystals of lead and 
didymium sulphates, E. S. Larsen described a mineral from Beaver County, Utah, 
which he called beaverite . Its composition approximated that of a copper lead 
aluminosulphate, CuS0 4 .Fb804.(Fe ) Al) 5£ 03.4H li 0. The optical character of the 
hexagonal plates was negative; the index of refraction 1-83—1 -87 ; and the bire¬ 
fringence was strong. According to R. F. Weinland and H. Kiihl, stannic sulphato- 
plumbite, SnPb(S0 4 )3.3H 2 0 1 is formed by mixing soln, of stannic acid in sulphuric 
acid with an equal proportion of a soln. of lead sulphate in hot cone, sulphuric acid. 
The cubic crystals are decomposed by water. They are insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid. 

Sulphates with quadrivalent lead. —The formation of lead disulphate, or plumbic 
sulphate, Pb(S0 4 ) 2 —load quadrivalent—has been reported by a few investigators. 
B. Brauner 23 found that the yellow soln. of lead tetr&fluoride in an excess of sul¬ 
phuric acid is clear at ordinary temp., but, when warmed to 100° from time to l ime 
during a period of more than two months, it furnishes an orange-yellow crust. Tim 
product, said B. Brauner, kann nur Bleidisulfat, Pb(S0 4 ) 2t scin. K. Elbs and 
F. Fischer said that the result is not satisfactory, and that if red-lead or lead dioxide 
be treated with sulphuric acid, an impure lead disulphate is formed. A. Hutchinson 
and W. Pollard found that if lead disulphate is formed by the action of conn, sul¬ 
phuric acid on lead tetracetate it is extremely unstable, and a satisfactory proof of 
its existence was not obtained. G. Panopolus said that unstable lead disulphate is 
present when a soln. of an alkali plumbite is treated with lead dioxide or potassium 
persulphate. 

K. Elbs and F. Fischer prepared lead disulphate by the electrolysis of sulphuric 
acid, sp. gr. 1-7-1-8, at temp, not exceeding 30°, using a current density of 0 - 02 - 0 * 01 ) 
ampere per sq. cm. The lead anode should be immersed in a considerable vol. of 
acid and separated from the cathode by a porous pot. The salt is partly deposited 
in the form of mud containing 60-85 per cent, of plumbic sulphate ; an 85 to { X) per 
cent, salt is afterwards deposited in indistinct crystals from the anode liquid. 
K. Elbs and F. W. Rixon found the salt in the mud, and in the sulphuric acid of a 
lead accumulator. F. Dolezalek and K. Finckh could not obtain the salt free from 
acid. K. Elbs and F. Fischer added that the rapid disintegration of the positive 
plates of an accumulator with too high currents is due to the formation of lead 
disulphate. 

K. Elbs and F. Fischer found that lead disulphate has a faint greenish colour, 
and is stable under sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1*7, in darkness at room temp. ; and 
F. Dolezalek and K. Finckh recommended keeping it under very cone, sulphuric 
acid. The compound is isomeric with lead persulphate —vide sulphuric acid. 
K. ElbB and F. Fischer said that the disulphatc is sparingly soluble in sulphuric 
acid and pyrosulphuric acid, forming greenish-yellow soln.—100 c.c. of the cone, 
acid dissolves about 0-345 grin, of the salt at 30°. A. C. Cumming gave for the 
solubility in 7-45N-H 2 S0 4j 0-0003 mol per litre at 25°; and F. Dolezalek and 
K. Finckh said that the solubility increases with increasing cone, of sulphuric acid ; 
thus, expressing cone, in grams per litre at 22°, they found : 

H 2 SO t . 048 1014 1130 1217 1352 1470 1532 1031 17 J)J 

Pb(SO a )j . 0 1-710 2-115 9-303 16-17 9-30 9-46 19 -80 ^ 

Solid Phase PbOSO* f H a O PbfSOj)* 

K. Elbs said that at 100°, the soln. is decomposed with the evolution of oxygen. 
Lead disulphate is decomposed by water into lead dioxide and sulphuric acu- 
According to F. Dolezalek and K. Finckh, it is hydrolyzed by dil. sulphuric atu ■ 
The hydrolysis takes place in two stages: Pb(SO 4 ) 2 -h2H 3 O^Fb0S04.f 2 
+H2SO4 ; and PbOS0 4 .H 2 0=Pb0 2 +H 2 S0 4 , the oxysulphate and dioxide being ” 
equilibrium with different cone, of acid as indicated by measurements of the c. 
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plotted in Fig. 119. The maximum woTk of hydrolysis is represented by 0 36 volt, 
and the calculated value 0*367 volt. The conditions of equilibrium solubility of the 
plumbic monoxysulphate , PbOS0 4 , are indicated in Fig. 119. E. Frankland 
reported a plumbic hexoxydisulphate , 3Pb0 2 .2S0 3 , to bo produced during the dis¬ 
charge of a lead accumulator; and H. 0. Hofmann and W. Wanjukow, plumbic 
tetroxy sulphate, 2Pb02.80 3l to be formed by roasting lead hexoxypentasulpkate, 
6Pb0.5S0 3 , at 952°-962 Q . There is no evidence establishing the chemical indi¬ 
viduality of the two compounds last-named. K. Elbs and F. Fischer found that 
lead disulphatc is soluble in an excess of a 20 per cent, soln, of sodium hydroxide, 
and it is doubtful whether PbO(ONa) 2 or Pb(0Na) 4 is formed. The disulphate is 
soluble in cold cone, hydrochloric acid, and the soln. has a yellow colour owing to 
the formation of lead tetrachloride, or hydrochloroplumbic acid. The salt also 
dissolves freely in glacial acetic acid, forming lead tetracetate. Like lead dioxide, 
lead disulphate is a strong oxidizing agent, but it acts rather more vigorously ; 
thus, at room temp., ferrous salts are oxidized to the ferric state ; alcohol forma 
aldehyde ; oxalic acid gives carbon dioxide ; the halide acids give the free halogen ; 
and iodine forms iodic acid. tt. Kompf studied the oxidation of some organic 
compounds through the agency of the disulphatc. F. Dolezalck and K. Finckh 
found the oxidizing potential with different cone, of sulphuric acid against a 
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hydrogen electrode at 11*5° attains a maximum of 1*9 volts when the cone, of the 
acid is that required for the maximum solubility of the disulphate—- 4.e. nearly 
0 57 mol H 2 80 4 per litre. > The cone, of acid which gives the most powerful oxidizing 
effect, v , at 0° is 0*55+000190 mol per litre. 

F. Dolezalek and K. Finckh, and W. Each suggested that the soln. of lead 
disulphate in cone, sulphuric acid, or the greenish-yellow soln. obtained by the 
electrolysis of sulphuric acid between lead electrodes, contains hydrotrisulphato- 
plumbic acid, hydrosulpkatoplumbic acid , or metasulphatoplumbic acid , H 2 Pb(S0 4 )3, 
because the soln. furnishes corresponding ammonium and potassium salts. The 
same acid is supposed to be produced by dissolving freshly precipitated lead dioxide 
in sulphuric acid. Water hydrolyzes the acid soln. by a reversible reaction as 
indicated above. K. Elbs and F. Fischer prepared ammonium trisulphato- 
plumbate, (NH 4 ) 2 Pb(S0 4 ) 3 , as a yellow crystalline powder, by treating the acid 
soln. of lead disulphate with ammonium sulphate or carbonate. It is more stable 
than lead disulphate; is almost insoluble in cold sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1*7, and 
sparingly soluble in the warm acid ; it is more soluble in the monohydrate, 
H28O4.H2O, and still more soluble in the fuming acid. The salt reacts with water, 
sodium hydroxide, hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, etc., very like lead diplumbate— 
but more slowly. They also prepared potassium trisulphatoplumbate, K 2 Pb(S0 4 ) af 
a& in the case of the ammonium salt. It is rather more stable, but behaves similarly 
towards various reagents. Working in the same manner, K. Elba and F. Fischer 
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prepared the related salts rubidium trisulphatoplumbate, Rb 2 Pb(S0 4 ) g , and 
caesium trisulphatoplumbate, C^PbfSOJs- The lithium and sodium salts were not 
obtained. 
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§ 31. Lead Carbonates 

Lead forma normal lead carbonate and a number of oxycarbonates. Acid 
carbonates have been reported. Over three hundred yearB before our era, the 
preparation of a basic carbonate, white-lead, was described by Theophrastus in his 
i7epi AtBwv \ and there are frequent allusions to this substance in the ancient 
writings where it was named ipijivdiov by the Greeks, and cerussa by the Romans. 
This preparation was used in making plasters, as an eye-salve, and as a hair-wasln 
It is doubtful if the Romans used white-lead for painting pictures because II. Davy 
could detect no lead in his examination of the materials found in ancient baths, 
or in scrapings from pictures. Pliny, however, alluded to the painting of ships 
by means of white-lead, and he stated that they were previously painted with a 
native cerussa from Smyrna. Perhaps the earliest allusion to white-lead occurs 
in the OlKovopuKog (10. 7) of Xenophon, probably written about 400 B.O., where 
IschomachuB said that he discouraged his wife using white-lead and other cos¬ 
metics because he did not like the practice, and because the artifice was so 
easily discovered among those who lived in intimacy, Plautus, in his Mostello^ a 
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~—c. 200 B.c.; Ovid, in his Medicaminia faciei —c. 10 n.c.; and Martial, in his 
Epigrammata —c. a.d. 100—made allusion to the whiteness of cerussa. 

Theophrastus gave the following directions for preparing white-lead : 

Lead is placed in earthen vessels over sharp vinegar, and after it has acquired some 
thickness by a kind of rust, which it commonly does in about ten days, the vessels are 
opened, os it wero, in a kind of foulness, and the rust scraped off; the lead is then placed 
over vinBgar again, repeating over and over the same method of Bcraping it until the lead 
is wholly dissolved. The scrapings are then beaten to powder, and boiled for a long time ; 
and what at lost subsides to the bottom of the vessel is cerusse. Verdigris is mode from 
copper in a somewhat similar way. 

In the first century of our era, Pliny, in his Eisioria naturalis (34. 54), repeated the 
description by Theophrastus, and he added (34. 50) that white-lead is also made by 
grinding water in a lead mortar with a lead pestle ; or by grinding lead-filings with 
rain-water in a stone mortar—sometimes with the addition of vinegar, wine, fat, 
or rose-leaves. During the operation, the water darkens and becomes muddy, 
but, after a time, it whitens and resembles white-lead. The supernatant water is 
removed by straining through a linen-sieve, or by absorption with a Bponge. The 
dried residue was made into pastilles. In both cases, the product must have been 
a basic carbonate. The white-lead made at Rhodes was considered to be the best, 
and that process of manufacture was described by Vitruvius in his Be architectura 
(7. 12), written about the beginning of our era. He said : 

The Rhodians placed a layer of vine-twigs at the bottom of a largo jar. Vinegar was 
poured over tlie twigs, and in these wore placed masses of lead. The vessels were covered 
to prevent evaporation; and after a certain time they were opened when the lead was 
changed into cerussa, 

Pliny said the thinnest lead shavings were employed ; and Dioscorides, in his lie pi 
"YXrjs 9 IarpiKrjs (5. 53), contemporaneous with Pliny, emphasized the importance 
of not allowing the lead to come in contact with the vinegar, and with this object 
placed the lead on a mat suspended by a stick in the middle of the jar. These 
writers did not recognize the part played by warmth and carbon dioxide in the 
process. The use of dung was mentioned about the second century by Galen, in 
his Be simpUcium medicamenlorum temperamentis ; about the end of the eleventh 
century by Theophilus, 2 in his Be diver sis ariibus, and by C. Eraclius. Theophilus 
described a method of preparation which resembles that employed to-day. In the 
twelfth-century Latinized Summa perfectionis magisteni of Geber, it is said that when 
lead is placed over acetous vapours, it becomes cerussa. The Venetian process was 
described by P. Vernatfci in 1678 ; and the Dutch process, said to have been intro¬ 
duced in 1622, was described by G. Jars. In 1622, C. Eland obtained a patent 
for “ makinge white and redd-leade, as is now made for painters, 5 ’ but this patent 
probably referred to a monopoly for the sale of these products, and not to a mode of 
manufactuing these products. A. Barba, in 1669, described the use of perforated 
lead plates. Observations on the history of white-lead were made by S. J. Cook, 
C. A. Klein, H. Faure, W. H. Pulsifor, R. Hitchcock, P. Beck, R. W. Atkinson, and 
W. H. Adolph. A list of patents from 1622 to 1890 has been compiled. 

Normal lead carbonate, PbCOj, occurs in nature. C. Gesncr, 3 and A. Cronstedt 
spoke of cerussa nativa ; J. G. Wallerius of the minera plumbi spathacea , and 
A. Cronstedt, of spatum plumbi or Blyspat —hence the German Bleispath, the 
English lead-spar , and the French plomb spathique. The mineral has also been 
called white-lead ore. T. Bergman called it plumbum acido aereo mineralisatum , 
so that when his aerial acid came to be called carbonic acid , the lead salt 
was called lead carbonate , F. 8. Beudant called the mineral ceruse , and W. Haidinger, 
cerussite. A zinciferous variety analyzed by C. M. Kersten was called iglesiasite 
hy J. J. N. Huot; the same mineral was also analyzed by H. Traube. 

' Cerussite is a fairly common mineral, and it occurs in conjunction with other 
lead minerals, being formed by the action of carbonated waters on galena, or its 
oxidation products* Thus, R. B. Brinsmade 4 attributed the large deposit of 
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cerussite in the Terrible Mine, Use, Colorado, to the action of descending waters. 
Psendomorphs after galena, anglesite, leadliillite, linarite, etc., have been noted, 
G. von Blode found replacements in limestones and fossils which in some cases were 
transformed completely into cerussite. H. von Decken ooserved a thick coating 
of cerussite on the walls of an old mine; it seemed to have been deposited like 
sinter from soln. J. D. Whitney found some stalactites from Brighcn’s diggings, 
Wisconsin, to contain about 94 per cent, of lead carbonate. A. Lacroix found 
crystals of cerussite in the encrustation of Roman coins of the period A. Scverus, 
205-234 A.D. ; F. Rathgen, on lead medals ; W. G. Brown, on some old leaden 
bullets among the debris of a battle-field at Morris Island ; A. de Schulten, on the 
old lead slags at Laurion, Greece ; and L. Michel, in some old lead slags at Pou]- 
laouen, Finistfere. A. F. Rogers found some cerussite on some Chinese coins dating 
from the seventh century—he added that the coins contained po lead, and that all 
the constituents have come from outside sources. 

The preparation of lead carbonate. —A. C. Becquerel 5 claimed to have made 
crystals of cerussite by allowing a cone. soln. of sodium and calcium car¬ 
bonates to act for seven years on a lead plate wrapped about with platinum wire. 
C. F. Carrier also said that the salt is formed when a soln. of sodium acetate 


and sulphite or sodium chlorate and carbonate is electrolyzed with lead elec troths 
—the acetate, in the former case, furnishes the required carbon dioxide. F. Auer¬ 
bach and H. Pick obtained the normal carbonate by repeatedly digesting 
basic load carbonate, the chromate or basic chromate, or the suljthato 
with a soln. of sodium carbonate; or lead sulphate with a soln. of sodium 
hydrocarbonate : 2 NaHC 0 3 +PbS 0 4 ^PbC 03 +C 02 +H 2 0 +Na 2 S 0 4 . W. Jiirz 

also made the carbonate by digesting lead bromide, chloride, or sulphate with an 
excess of a soln. of sodium carbonate. For equilibrium, he found the ratio of 
the cone.: [Na 2 C0 3 ]/[NaBr]^3-l xlCT* ; [Na 2 C0 3 ]/[NaCl]2=l-l x ICr *; and 
[Na 2 C0 3 ]/[Na 2 S0 4 ]=l*l XlO" 2 , respectively. H. Becquerel also transformed lead 
sulphide into the carbonate by the action of a soln. of sodium hydrocarbonale ; 
and E. Dittlcr, by the action of boiling water on galena in an extraction apparatus 
through which a current of carbon dioxide was passing. R. Bottger obtained lead 
carbonate by triturating lead dioxide with oxalic acid. C. It. A. Wright and 
A. P, Luff said that when red-lead, or lead monoxide, is heated to 200 3 in a current 
of carbon monoxide, part of the lead is reduced, forming carbon dioxide, which 
reacts with some of the unreduced oxide, forming lead carbonate; but 'neither 
carbon dioxide nor carbon monoxide has any action on lead dioxide at 100 J . A. d' 
Schulten passed a slow current of carbon dioxide over a soln. of 20 grins, of normal 
lead acetate and 2 grms. of sodium chloride in a litre of water. Bright crystals 
of laurionite first appear on the sides of the flask and at the surface of the liquid, 
then crystals of phosgenite appear; and finally cerussite is produced at the expense 
of the laurionite. When artificial laurionite or phosgenito is treated with carbon 
dioxide and water, the laurionite is converted into phosgenite ; and the phosgcmt<\ 
in turn, into cerussite. 

J. J. Berzelius obtained lead carbonate by treating a soln. of lead nitrate wit - 1 
ammonium carbonate. 0. Ruff and B. Ilirsch studied the fractional precipitation 
of lead as carbonate in the presence of salts of manganese, zinc, cadmium, C0 Pl'- r ’ 
silver, iron (ic and ous), chromium, and aluminium. J. A. Phillips added a honing 
soln. of lead nitrate to an excess of a soln. of sodium carbonate. D. Strom no n 
mixed a cold soln. of lead nitrate with one of sodium carbonate containing 0-* cr b 
of carbon dioxide per litre, and allowed the mixture to stand for some turn- 
J. J. Berzelius said that if sodium carbonate be employed as precipitant, am ^ 
precipitate be boiled with the liquid, much sodium carbonate is j t,r T ! L ri) ! 
G. J. Mulder used potassium carbonate as precipitant; J. Lowe, sodium h} 1 . 
carbonate; and A. Bette, and K. Feist added the ammonium carbonate to a ^ 
of lead acetate. M. Pleissner recommended mixing 100 c.c. of a 15 per cen . 9 
of lead acetate, and 100 c.c, of a 6 per cent. soln. of ammonium carbonate, 
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with carbon dioxide, washing the product with water sat. with carbon dioxide and 
free from ammonia, and drying in vacuo over sulphuric acid ; F. Auerbach and 
H. Pick used a similar process, drying the product at 100°— cf. Figs. 120 and 121. 
J. Lefort added that if the soln. of the lead salt be hot, the alkali carbonates pre¬ 
cipitate basic lead carbonates ; normal lead carbonate is obtained only with cold 
soln. R. Salvadori made a similar observation with respect to the soln. of lead 
nitrate treated with ammonium carbonate. He also observed that if a mixed 
soln. of sodium sulphate and carbonate is added to a mixture of lead sulphate and 
carbonate, the whole of the sodium carbonate is converted into sulphate when the 
latter is present in large excess, and lead carbonate is formed. Similarly, if a lead 
nitrate soln. bo added to a mixed soln. of sodium sulphate and carbonate, lead 
carbonate alone i3 precipitated. Unlike the cases of partition observed by 
A. Findlay, the whole of the sodium carbonate is utilized before any lead sulphate 
is formed. J. S. Stas recommended the following process for lead carbonate of a 
high degree of purity : 

Ho digested a soln. of a commercial load acotato at 40°-50° in a leaden vessel contain¬ 
ing some strips of lead foil. This precipitated copper and silver. The filtered soln. was 
then poured into dil. sulphuric acid, and the washed precipitato digested with a mixture 
of ammonia and ammonium carbonate ; and the resulting lead carbonate washed with 
water. One part of the carbonate was heated in a platinum crucible to convert it into 
lead oxide, and the other part was dissolved in dil. nitric acid. The load oxide was gradu¬ 
ally added to the boiling soln. of nitrate bo as to precipitate any iron present. The filtered 
soln. was poured into an excess of a sat. soln. of ammonium carbonato ; and the precipitate 
washed, and dried. 

A. Drcvermann, and E. Fremy obtained crystals of cerussite by the slow diffu¬ 
sion of very dil. soln. of potassium carbonate and lead nitrate separated by a 
porous membrane. H. Rose obtained lead carbonate by passing carbon dioxide 
into a soln. of lead acetate, and A. Altmann added that with soln. ranging from 
(H)2A r - to 22V-lead acetate, and at temp, between 0° and 100°, the proportion of 
normal lead carbonate formed decreases with rise, of temp, and increased cone, of 
acetate. With soln. heated for some time at 100° in a reflux apparatus, normal 
carbonate is precipitated, but if the acetic acid set free by hydrolysis can escape, 
the precipitate obtained with carbon dioxide and dil. soln. is a basic carbonate, 
2PbCOg.Pb(OH) 2 ; but with cone, soln., a mixture of this basic salt and normal 
carbonate is precipitated. L. Falk passed carbon dioxide into a soln. of the basic 
acetate; and A. Wultze, and L. Falk showed that the carbon dioxide is more 
effective if under an increased press. L. Bourgeois obtained a mixture of crystals of 
cerussite and hydrocerussite by heating a mixture of ammonium carbonate, water, 
and lead nitrate in a sealed tube at 140°; urea can be substituted for the ammo¬ 
nium carbonate since it is converted into the carbonate during the operation. 
J. Riban obtained good crystals of cerussite by heating 10 c.c. of a 5 per cent, 
aq. soln. of lead formate in a sealed tube at 175° for 75 hrs. J. W. Morris and 
co-workers prepared lead carbonate by the action of ammonium carbonate on a 
soln. of lead formate; and 6. C. Smith, by treating the sulphate first with aq. 
ammonia and then with carbon dioxide. 

W. Leuze 6 found that colloidal lead carbonate is produced by treating a 10 per 
cent. soln. of sodium protalbinato with a dil. soln. of lead acetate, dissolving the 
precipitate in a 10 per cent. soln. of sodium hydroxide assisted by warming on a 
water-bath, and passing carbon dioxide into the liquid for 15 minutes, No pre¬ 
cipitation of lead carbonate occurs. The sol is stable only for a short time, for when 
allowed to stand, it becomes turbid. 

Analyses of the normal salt were reported by M. E. Clicvreul, 7 J. J. Berzelius, 
A. Bette, G. J. Mulder, D. Btromholm, J. Riban, J. A. Phillips, M. Pleissner, 
A., Altmann, K. Feist* J. F. Sacher, and analyses of the mineral cerussite by 
M. H. Klaproth, C. W. Bergmann, W. B. Hobbs, W. F. Petterd, F. Sandberger, 
1 • von Jeremejefi, C. F. Rammelsberg, J. L. Smith, J. F. John, A. des Cloizeaux, 
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R. B. Green, C. II. Warren. The results agree with the empirical formula PbCO a , 
and L. Falk regarded it as a derivative of metacarbonic acid; while the many 
basic salts were referred to orthocarbonic acid, C(OH) 4 . He also suggested that 
the crystalline form is a ring compound (PbC0 3 ) 2 , or 

riK“;>Pb 

The physical properties of lead carbonate. —Lead carbonate occurs in simple 
tabular, prismatic, or pyramidal rhombic or pseudohexagonal crystals ; and in 
groups or aggregates of crystals ; it rarely occurs fibrous, but is often granular, 
massive, or compact, and, maybe, earthy— e.g. Bleierdc. The colour may be 
white, or the mineral may be more or less tinged grey so as to appear almost 
black. The so-called Bleischudrze is coloured black by carbonaceous matters. In 
some cases the crystals are tinted blue with copper. N. von KokscharolT 8 gave 
for the axial ratios of the rhombic crystals a :b: 0*609968 : 1 : 0*7230U1*; 

M. L. Huggins gave 0-6102: 1 : 0*7232. The crystals have been the subject of 
many observations. They are isomorphous with aragonite, witherito, strontianite, 
and potassium nitrate. F. Becke gave the following constants for the series: 



MoJ. wt. 

Sp. gr. 

Eq. vol. 

X 

4 

U) 

CaCO, . 

. 100*0 

2-94 

34 01 

2-04 

4-23 

5-05 

SrCO, . 

. 147-5 

3 7 

39-87 

2 73 

4-49 

3-25 

BaCO, 

. 107-0 

4 3 

45-82 

2-84 

4-70 

3-44 

PbCOj 

. 260 9 

0-6 

40-44 

2-76 

4 51 

3-26 


For mixed crystals with aragonite, vide infra , plumboaragonite. The twinning of 
the crystals is common. There may be contact and penetration twins often repeated, 
forming six-rayed, stellate groups. Some of the faces are often striated. The 
(110) and (021) cleavages are distinct; and the (010) and (012) cleavages are in¬ 
distinct. The optical character is negative. The optic axial angles found by 
A. Sehrauf are 2F=8° 22' for the ZMinc, 8° 14' for the D-line, and 7° 35' for thr 
D-line ; while 2F—17° 1GJ' for the iMine, 17° 8' for the D-line, and 15° 55' for the 
D-line. A. des Cloizeaux gave, with red-light, 2D=18° 22' at 12° ; 20° 21' at 71 -fi 0 ; 
and 22° 2' at 95-5°. C. Gaudefroy found the ratio of the birefringence to i.li« 
wave-length is a maximum for A=620 /ll/x. for cerussite from Tsumeb, S.W. Africa. 
The crystals of Hungarian specimens of cerussite were studied by L. Tokodv. 
F. M. Jager and H. Haga examined the X-radiogram ; and M. L. Huggins found 
that cerussite has the aragonite structure with unit cell of vol. 134*1 cubic 
Angstrom units. J. F. John 9 gave 6-5 for the specific gravity of cerussite; 
C. J. B. Karsten, for precipitated carbonate gave 6*4277; J. L. Smith gave for 
cerussite 6*60; M. L. Huggins, 6-574; and H. G. F. Schroder, 6*510- 0^17. 
F. Becke, and P. Niggli gave 6*6 for the sp. gr., and 40*5 for the eq. V( d- 
F. A. Henglein Btudied the mol. vol., and I. I. Saslawsky gave 0*76 for the ratio 
of the mol. vol. to the sum of the at. vols. of the constituent elements. Jhe 
hardness of cerussite is 3-3J on Mohs' scale; it is therefore harder than calotte; 
and F. PfafI said that it is 8-4~8*6 times as hard as steatite. A. Reiss n n| 
L. Zimmermann studied the relation between the hardness and the mol. vu • 
E. Madelung and R. Fuchs gave 1*57 xlO^ 12 dynes per sq. cm. for the coeff. o 
compressibility. , 

F. E. Neumann 10 found the specific heat of cerussite to be 0*0814, and 1C 
molecular heat, 21*7; H. Kopp gave 0*0791 and 2M respectively, each t^en 
between 16° and 47°. G. Linder found 0*08176 between 0° and 350°, and 
between 0° and 300°. The great difference is attributed by G. Linder to clienuc- 
change. 

H. Debray 11 showed that, unlike the thermal dissociation of calcium carbon*^ * 
that of lead carbonate is not reversible; apparently a change which occurs m ^ 
lead oxide prevents it absorbing the gas reversibly. A. Colson said tfia 
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action is reversible when the gas is moist. He also found that lead carbonate 
decomposes when heated in vacuo at 285°—Bilver carbonate breaks down at 220°. 
Traces of moisture accelerate the decomposition, thus, the dissociation pressurcs 9 
p mm., when the system is undried, are : 




184® 

210" 

233* 

280* 

Dried 

• 

- 10 

32-5 

102 

64 B mm. 

Moist 

• 

. 12 

33 

104 

l J 


The atm. press., by extrapolation, is attained at 302°; or, according to 0. Brill, 
at 337°. 0. Brill also represented the relation between the press, and temp. by the 

equation: log —22580/4*571T+1*75 log T-J-3-2— vide basic lead carbonate. 

G. Mazzetti observed no sign of the formation of basic carbonate on the curve 
sliowing the loss of weight with temp,, the temp, of decomposition was 346 ; 
W\ Eitel, and L. Joulin made some observations on this subject. K. Friedrich said 
that the decomposition begins at 315° when in air, and the maximum thermal 
change occurs at 315°—the basic carbonate simultaneously formed requires a higher 
temp, for decomposition—the corresponding values being 430° and 460°. In air, 

L. Michel said that red-lead begins to appear at about 300°. The molar heat of 
formation of lead carbonate from its elements, given by ,T. Thomsen, is 169*8 Cals.; 

M. Bertheloi gave 166*7 Cals, r P. Gunther, 169-5 Cals.; and A. Colson, 166*6 
Cals. J, Thomsen gave for the heat of the reaction a soln. of a mol of sodium 
carbonate in 400 mols of water: Pb(N0 8 )o4-NaaC03=--2NaN0 3 4-PbC03+6'll 
Cals. ; for (Pb0,C0 2 ), 22*6 Cals.; and for (PbO^CO), 139*69 Cals. A. L. Marshall 
and B. Bruzs gave (Fb0,C0 2 )=21‘l Cals.; and (PbO,PbCO 3 )~-0‘34 Cal.; and for 
the heat of soln. of PbC0 3 in nitric acid, and 50 per cent, by vol., 1‘99 Cals., 
and for PbO.PbCO a , 8'54 Cals. 

H. C. Sorby 32 gave 1*977 for the mean index of refraction of ccrussite, and 
0-441 for the refractive power. A. Schrauf gave for the indices of refraction, 
a^=1*7915, 0=2*0595, and y=2-0613 for the B-line ; and 1-8037, 2-0763, and 
2-0780 respectively for the ZMine ; and 1*8164, 2-0919, and 2-0934 respectively 
for the Inline. G. R. Negri gave for the D- line, a=l-8036, £—2-0765, andy—2-0786. 
P- Sevc made photograms of the interference figures, and found that the exterior 
angle varies with the wave-length of the monochromatic light until it becomes 
uniaxial in ultra-violet light at ordinary temp. C. Gaudcfroy gave for the 
birefringence y—0 =-0*00205 for rays of wave-length A=700/qx to 0-00073 for 450/i/x. 
T, Liebiseh and H. Rubens found the reflecting power for the ultra-red rays to be 
very high. C. Doelter found lead carbonate to be almost opaque to the X-rays. 
A. Pochcttino found that the luminescence produced by the cathode rays is the 
same colour as the fluorescence and shows no signs of polarization. W. Heintze 
found the photoelectric effect for cerussite is a maximum for light of wave-length 
A- 280 W i. 

The dielectric constant given by C. B. Thwing 13 is 18*58 ; and by W. Schmidt, 
a~25*4, 0=23*2, y==19*2, L. Ebert studied the dielectric polarization of lead 
salts. W. G. Hankel observed the pyroelectrical properties of the crystals. 
G. Cesaro said that the electrical conductivity of cerussite is very small. F. Kohl- 
rausch, and W. Bottger measured the sp. electrical conductivity of aq. soln. of 
lead carbonate ; and for sat. soln., the former gave 0*0 6 2 at 18° with soln. not quite 
hee from carbon dioxide, the latter gave 0*0 B 102 to 0-0 6 161 at 19-96°; and 
M Pleissmjr gave 0*0 5 16, and for the degree of ionization of a soln of 0-0085 
nulumol PbCO B at 18°, but the true value is thought to be higher. M. Pleissner 
ound the sp, conductivity of soln. containing, in milligrams per litre, at 1B°, to be; 


CO, 

FI) 

Sp, cond. 


2-8 

5-4 

14-4 

26*0 

43*6 

105-5 

4*8 

6*8 

8*1 

9-8 

11-8 

16-7 

0 * 0,63 

0 - 0,68 

0 - 0,86 

0 - 0,99 

0 - 0 4 122 

0 - 0 4 160 


Tbs chemical properties ol lead carbonate.— H. Helier 11 found that hydrogen 
reduces the salt completely at 326°, while the reduction of lead monoxide at 350° 
VOL . VQ . 3 H 
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is incomplete. H. Mennicke also found, that nascent hydrogen—zinc and hydro¬ 
chloric acid act more rapidly in the presence of platinum—reduces it rapidly and 
completely at ordinary temp. According to R. Fresenius, a litre of water dissolves 
0*0198 grm. of lead carbonate at ordinary temp.; A. Drevennann gave 0-02 grm. 
F. KohlrauBch and F. Rose calculated values from the electrical conductivity of the 
aq. soln., and found 3 mgrms. of normal lead carbonate are dissolved per litre at 
10°; W. Bottger gave 0*0015 grm. at 20°; and M. Pleissner, 0*05 mgrm. at 16°. 
The last-named showed that the values previously deduced from the electrical 
conductivity are too high. He gave for the solubility product, 0*33 xlCU 13 , whilst 
F. Auerbach and H. Pick showed that the true value is nearer 1*0x10” 13 to 1 -5 
X10^ 13 . M. Pleissner said that the hydrolysis at ordinary temp, is not perceptible ; 
at 70°, the aq. soln. has an alkaline reaction which disappears on cooling, lie 
said that if boiled in water, while a current of air is passing, a basic carbon at r\ 
2PbC0 3 .2Pb(0H) 2 , is formed. J. F. Sacher said that water at 18° slowly converts 
the normal salt into a basic carbonate, and that the change is rapid in hot water. 
R. Salvadori found that the basic carbonate is not formed at 30°, but is rapidly 
formed at 70°; and E. Dittler, that a OLV-aoln. of potassium hydroxide dissolves 
cerussitc with decomposition. H. Rose, and M. H. Klaproth noted the solubility 
of lead carbonate in soln. of potassium or sodium hydroxide. J. H. Walton and 
D. W. O. Jones found that hydrogen dioxide, in aq. amyl alcohol, amyl acetate, 
isobutyl alcohol, and quinoline soln., is catalytically decomposed by lead carbonate. 
V. Zotier studied the reaction. 

H. Moissan found the salt becomes incandescent in fluorine, carbon dioxide is 
evolved, and lead fluoride is formed. Lead carbonate is readily soluble in hydrochloric 
acid. A. Voigt found it to be less soluble in a soln. of magnesium chloride than 
is lead oxide ; and H. Hof observed that cold soln. of sp. gr. 1-3 dissolve it without 
decomposition, but near 80°, gas is evolved and a basic salt deposited. Unlike 
2PbC0 3 .Pb(OH) 2 , the soln. of normal lead carbonate in magnesium chloride of 
sp. gr. 1*16, when diluted with water, does not have an alkaline reaction. 
R. H. Brett, F. Weppen, and II. Rose said that lead carbonate is readilv dissolved 
by a soln. of ammonium chloride ; and P. L. Dulong, that it is partially decomposed 
by boiling with sodium fluoride. A. Dittc observed no reaction between freshly 
precipitated lead carbonate and a cone. soln. of potassium iodide. 

According to J. B. Senderens, lead carbonate is decomposed more readily than 
the oxide when boiled with sulphur and water. L. Falk showed that when lead 
carbonate is suspended in water or alcohol, and treated with hydrogen sulphide, 
it is converted into lead sulphide. II. N. Stokes obtained crystalline lead sulphide 
by heating the carbonate under press, in hydrogen sulphide, L. Falk said that 
hydrogen sulphide reacts slowly with crystalline lead carbonate, and rapidly with 
the amorphous salt. J. F. Sacher showed that no carbon dioxide is evolved 
during the blackening of white-lead by hydrogen sulphide. P. L. Dulong 
said that a boiling soln. of potassium or sodium sulphite partially decomposes 
lead carbonate, while ammonium sulphite decomposes it completely. Lead 
carbonate is converted into sulphate by sulphuric acid* It is not dissolved 
by a mixture of one part sulphuric acid and six parts of absolute alcohol. 
P. L. Dulong found that a boiling soln. of ammonium sulphate decomposes 
lead carbonate completely, H, Rose, and F. J. Malaguti said that aq. soln. of 
potassium sulphate do not decompose lead carbonate ; J. Persoz said that there 
is a slight decomposition. If lead carbonate be suspended in a soln. of sodium 
sulphate, F. Auerbach and H. Pick observed very little decomposition when carbon 
dioxide is passed at atm. press,, but at higher press., more is decomposed; 

P. L. Dulong, that there is a partial decomposition by boiling soln. of potassium, 
sodium, calcium, or magnesium sulphate. According to C. A. Stetefeldt, lead 
carbonate is insoluble in an aq. soln. of sodium thiosulphate, but when the two salts 
are triturated together, P. Jochum observed a slight decomposition. 

According to E. C. Franklin, lead carbonate is insoluble in liquid ammonia. 
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J. J. Berzelius said that the carbonate is insoluble in aq. ammonia. F. Bossier 
found that when heated in a stream of ammonia, lead cyanamide, PbCN 2 , 
is formed, which furnishes cyanamide when treated with hydrogen sulphide. 
Lead carbonate is easily soluble in dil. nitric acid, but cone, nitric acid forms a 
protective, insoluble crust of lead nitrate. W. Spring said that the rate of dissolution 
of cerussite in 10 per cent, nitric acid is 0 757 times that of calcite. F. W. 0. de 
Coninok said that aq. soln. of sodium nitrate decomposed lead carbonate perceptibly. 
J. J. Berzelius said that the carbonate is decomposed by a boiling soln. of calcium 
nitrate. P. L. Dulong said that a boiling soln. of sodium hydrophosphite, sodium 
hydrophosphate, sodium ammonium hydrophosphate, or potassium or sodium 
arsenate partially decomposes lead carbonate. Similar remarks apply to a soln. of 
potassium chromate. This reaction was also studied by H. Goldblum and 
G. StoMla. According to E. Dittler, a soln. of ammonium molybdate at 150° 
converts precipitated lead carbonate partially into lead molybdate ; with cerussite 
at 100°, an olive-green mixture of molybdenum dioxide and trioxide is formed. 

J. F. John was mistaken in saying that lead carbonate is insoluble in an aq. 
soln. of carbon dioxide. J. Tiinnermann found the salt to be slightly soluble in 
carbonic acid, but added that the soln. is prevented by traces of various salts. 

G. Wetzlar said that an aq. soln. of lead oxide is rendered turbid by a small quantity 
of carbon dioxide, but regains its transparency on the addition of a larger quantity. 
The liquid reddens litmus, and becomes turbid when heated, or mixed with a boIjq. 
of sodium carbonate. Lead covered with an aq. soln. of carbon dioxide and exposed 
to air was found by J. Tiinnermann to tarnish after the second day, and the clear 
soln. contains lead carbonate in soln., and gives a precipitate when boiled. The 
precipitated carbonate obtained by adding carbonic acid to lead acetate soln., was 
found by P. Yorke to contain between 0-167 and 0-200 grm. of lead oxide per litre. 
The soln. gives a precipitate with potassium carbonate or hydro carbonate. 
J. L. Lassaigne found that 1000 grins, of a sat. aq. soln. of carbon dioxide dissolve 
0-14 grm. of lead carbonate ; and R. Wagner added that if the carbon dioxide bo 
under 4 to 6 atm. press., 0*5 grm. of the carbonate may be dissolved. O. Hahnel 
found that when the partial press, of the carbon dioxide is one atm., the solubility 
is 0 014 per cent.; and when the partial press, is 50 atm,, 0-015 per cent. 
C. A. Seyler, and T. Paul and co-workers showed that in a sat. soln. the cone, of the 
lead ions is directly proportional to the cone, of the free carbon dioxide, and inversely 
as the square of the cone, of the HCO' s -ions. Expressing cone, in milligrams per 
litre, M. Pleissner found the solubility to be, at 18° : 

CO, . . 0 2-8 5*4 14-4 26 43-5 106 

PbCO a . . 1-75 6 0 7-0 8-2 0-9 10-9 15-4 

It is assumed that in all these cases, the liquid contains unstable lead hydro- 
carbonate, Pb(HC0 3 ) 2 . A. Ditte said that with potassium iodide, potassium 
tetraiodoplumbite is formed, but with an excess of lead hydrocarbonate, lead iodide 
is formed. F. Auerbach and H. Pick said that sodium chromate forms basic lead 
chromate by a reversible reaction, and E. Dittler, that calcium molybdate forms 
lead molybdate. J. B, J. D. Boussingault said that when a soln. of lead nitrate 
or acetate is mixed with sodium sesquicarbonate, a white precipitate is formed, 
which, when dried in air, has a composition corresponding with the formula 
4Pb0.5C0 2 , or 4PbC0 3 .C0 2 . This statement wants reconsideration. 

According to R. Fresenius, the solubility of lead carbonate in water is nearly 
doubled if a little ammonium carbonate and acetate, and free ammonia be present; 
and is Btill further increased if some ammonium nitrate and carbonate, and free 
ammonia be present. A. Altmann made some observations on the solubility of 
hjadcarbonate in water containing carbonic and acetic acids. F. Auerbach and 

H. Pick Bhowed that with sodium carbonate a complex salt is formed (j.v.). H. Rose 
said that the carbonate is not absolutely insoluble, at ordinary temp., in an excess 
of a soln. of sodium or potassium carbo na te, but is insoluble in soln. of jonffloninm 
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carbonate, and in soln. of potassium or sodium hydrocarbonate. F. J. Malaguti 
showed that when a mol of lead carbonate is boiled with a soln. of a mol of potassium 
carbonate, 93-28 per cent, of the lead salt is decomposed. J. 8. Stas showed that 
potassium cyanide reduces it to the metal. H. C. Bolton found that formic acid 
slowly dissolves cerussite; acetic, oxalic, and tartaric acids act similarly. J. Mercer 
showed that the carbonate is soluble in soln. of acetates ; and F. Weppen, in soln. 
of ammonium acetate. A. Naurnann said that lead carbonate is insoluble in methyl 
acetate. L. Falk, J. F. Saeher, and E. Euston studied the action of soln. of lead 
acetate or basic lead acetate on lead carbonate. According to L. Falk, when lead 
carbonate is shaken with a soln. of basic lead acetate, three parts of carbonate, 
withdraw two parts of oxide from soln., as shown by titration, but the washed 
precipitate always contains too much carbonate for the formula. If boiled with the 
basic lead acetate soln., the ordinary basic carbonate, 2PbC0 3 .Pb(0H) 2f is obtained. 
Crystalline and amorphous lead carbonates differ in their chemical behaviour. 
Thus, whilst the amorphous compound reacts readily with lead oxide in presence of 
lead acetate, the crystalline modification only reacts very slowly. The formulae 

CO<JJ>Pb Pb<°>C<°>C<Jj>Pb 

Amorphous lead carbonate. Crystalline lead carbonate. 


are proposed for the two modifications, and a similar polymerization is assumed in 
the case of white-lead. Structural formula' for the basic carbonates are proposed. 
P. L. Dulong said that the carbonate is partly decomposed by boiling with soln. of 
potassium or sodium oxalate. F. J. Malaguti added that when a mol of lead car¬ 
bonate is boiled with a soln. of a mol of potassium oxalate, 15 per cent, of lead salt 
is decomposed. II. C. Bolton found that a cold cone. soln. of citric acid freely 
dissolves cerussite. J. Aub said that a litre of serum at 25° dissolves 0*0333 gnu. 
of lead carbonate. R. Marc, and W. Suida noted the adsorption of organic dyes 
by lead carbonate. L. Kahlenberg and W. J. Traut.mann studied the reduction of 
lead carbonate when heated with powdered silicon. R. Canaval found that silicates 
are broken down by heating to fusion with lead carbonate. P. L. Dulong noted 
that a boiling soln. of sodium diborate partially decomposes lead carbonate. 

The basic lead carbonates.—Quite a large number of basic lead carbonates have 
been reported, and some occur as minerals in nature. M. Cszcntncrszwer and co¬ 


workers 15 found that the partial press, of the carbon dioxide for lead carbonate is 

log jo:-(19-816/4-571 T)+l-75 log T+3-2 ; and when lead carbonate is heated 

under 760 mm., the normal carbonate passes to lead trioxypeutacarbonate, 
3Pb0.5PbC0 3 , at 274°; into lead oxycarbonate, PbO.PbC0 3 , at 285°, for which 
the partial press, of the carbon dioxide is logp= — (23*047/4-5712 1 )-F-I , 755 T -J-3-2; 
into lead dioxycarbonate, 2Pb0.PbC0 3 , at 360°, for which the partial press, 
of the carbon dioxide is log — (25-036/4-57IT)+1 -75 log T+3*2; and into 
.. lead monoxide at 4*2°. The compositinn- 

3 I | I [ | temperature diagram is shown in Fig- 120 . 

__ R. Salvadori found that lead dihydroxydi- 

^ -_■-- carbonate, 2PbC0 3 .Pb(()H) 2 , is formed when 

^*0 - j eaf j car b ona te is boiled with water, or when 

«4 lead sulphate or chloride is boiled with an 

£ 20 ZZZZZZZZZ"” aq. soln. of sodium carbonate. This agrees 

Jf* p I 1 m I T i i i i with the assumption that a chemical indi- 

o 20 *0 6o so iOOXPbCOi vidual is formed ; or else this substance i# 
0 %/M the end _ term of a series 0 f solid soln. On 

Fio. 1 20.j-Composition-T^mperature the other hand, A. Isenburg showed that 

Diagram of the Basic Lead Carbonates. made electrolytically, the product 

usually has a variable composition, L. F. Hawley found that the solubilities 
of lead carbonate and hydroxide in water are too small to permit of 
application of water as solvent, but if a soln, of sodium acetate be employed - i3 
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solvent, and the cone, b© kept constant, this soln. can be regarded as solvent, and 
the system treated as one with three components Pb(OH)2“PbC0 3 -soIvent. Working 
at ordinary temp., and plotting the amounts of lead in the soln., expressed in 
milligrams per 100 c.c. of soln., as ordinates, and the molar proportions of lead 
hydroxide and lead carbonate in the solid phase or phases as abscissae, the result 
shown in Fig. 121 was obtained. There are no solid soln., only one definite 
complex is formed, namely, 2PbC0 3 .Pb(0H) 2 . When mixtures of lead oxide and 
carbonate are employed, the amount of oxide 
changed to hydroxide is eq. to half the lead 
carbonate present. It is therefore inferred that 
only three solid phases are possible when mixtures 
of lead oxide and carbonate are treated with water, 
viz. PbO, Pb 3 (0H) 2 (C0 3 ), and PbC0 3 . 

Lead dihydroxy dicarbonate is represented by 
the commercial product white-lead, which is pro¬ 
bably a mixture of this compound with more or 
less lead hydroxide and carbonate. Indeed, 

E. E us ton, for reasons stated below, regards this 
product as an adsorption compound of these two 
components, the basic lead carbonate occurring as 
a coating on native lead at Langban, Wennland, 

Sweden; and along with leadhillite and susannite at Lcadhills, Scotland. 
P. P. Philipenko found it at Ridderovsky, Altai Alts., Siberia ; and L. J. Spencer 
and E. D. Mountain, on the Mendip Hills, Somersetshire. Analyses reported by 
AI. F. Heddle, P. I\ Philipenko, L. Bourgeois, and L. J. Spencer and E. D. Mountain 
are in agreement with this formula, 2PbC0 3 .Pb(0H) 3 . The mineral was called 
hydrocerussite by A. E. Nordenskjold, and plumbonacrite, by M. F. Heddle. 
A. Lacroix reported it in the* lead slags at Laurion, Greece, and also in cavities 
in galena at Wanlockhead, Scotland. J. S. S. Brame, and F. Soutlicrdcn found 
products of the same composition resulting from the corrosion of lead roofing. 

0. Hoehstetter said that this salt is obtained when carbon dioxide is passed 
into a soln. of basic lead acetate —vide infra , white-lead. L. Bourgeois employed 
a boiling soln. of the basic acetate and obtained crystals of hydrocerussite. 
A. Altmann boiled a soln. of 02iV-lead acetate so as to evaporate the free acetic 
acid ; dry carbon dioxide was passed through the soln.. which was then filtered 
rapidly, washed, and dried at 100°. R. Salvadori, and M. Pleissner boiled normal 
lead carbonate with water* for a long time and obtained this basic carbonate. The 
latter also obtained it by wanning 4 grms. of the normal salt with 4 drops of a 
30 per cent, soln., and the former, by boiling the normal carbonate with a soln. of 
sodium sulphate or chloride. M. Pleissner also obtained it by treating a soln. of 
lead hydroxide with carbon dioxide ; by the action of oxygenated water on lead in 
the presence of air ; and by shaking mixtures of freshly precipitated lead hydroxide 
and carbonate. L. Bourgeois obtained crystals of hydrocerussite by treating lead 
carbonate with a soln. of ammonium nitrate ; and also by treating a boiling soln. 
of a mol of lead acetate with one and a half mols of litharge and, when cold, adding a 
mol of urea. The filtered liquid, when heated for some hours at 130°, furnishes 
nacreous spangles of hydrocerussite. C. Hoehstetter, and II. Rose obtained this 
basic salt by adding sodium carbonate to a soln. of a lead salt; D. Stromholm 
recommended a soln. of sodium carbonate with 0-15 eq. C0 2 per litre. C. A. Stevens 
said that with strongly alkaline soln, no basic carbonate is precipitated by sodium 
carbonate. L. Bourgeois obtained crystals of hydrocerussite by the action of 
carbon dioxide on & dil. soln. of sodium pluinbite. If Salvadori obtained the basic 
salt by boiling lead sulphate or chloride with a 0-lA T -soln. of sodium carbonate. 

Auerbach showed that the complex salt NaPb 2 ( 0 H)(C 0 3 )2 may be formed, and 
jmally normal lead carbonate. L. Falk, and J. F, Saclier employed variations of 
tnis process, E. Dittler said that this basic carbonate is formed by the weathering 



Fig. 121.—Equilibrium in tlio 
System PbO-PbCO a ~H a O at 
Ordinary Temperatures. 
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of galena in air, and that the crystals are formed by boiling lead molybdate with 
soln. of sodium carbonate, and by allowing a soln. of lead molybdate, 2Pb0.6Mo0 a , 
in one of sodium carbonate to stand in air. 

A. E. Nordenskjold, and H. Sjogren said that hydrocerussite furnishes white or 
colourless hexagonal plates, which, according to A. Lacroix, and E. Bertrand, are 
uniaxial. G.Flink said that the crystals belong to the hexagonal system, and have the 
axial ratios a: c— 1:1-4187. L. J. Spencer and E. D. Mountain gave a : c=l: 0-61, 
and showed that the symmetry is rather rhombohedral than hexagonal. The 
(OOOl)-cleavage is perfect, the birefringence is feeble and negative. L. J. Spencer 
and E. D. Mountain could not develop satisfactory corrosion-figures. E. S. Larsen 
gave for the refractive indices of the artificial crystals m=2*Q9, and 6=1-94. In 
some cases the precipitated salt is an amorphous white powder. L. J. Spencer 
and E. D. Mountain gave for the sp. gr. 6-80 at 25°/4°. L. Bourgeois gave 6-14 
for the sp. gr. of the artificial crystals, and he showed that when heated to 400°, 
these pass into lead monoxide tinted a rose colour, and preserve the crystalline 
form of hydrocerussite. L. J. Spencer and E. D. Mountain said that all the water 
is lost from the mineral at 250°, and all the carbon dioxide on ignition. 
A. L. Marshall and B. Bruzs gave for the heat of formation (Pb0,PbC0 3 )=CKM 
Cals., and for the heat of soln. in nitric acid, 50 per cent, by vol., 8’54 Cals. 
According to M. Pleissner, the solubility at 18° is less than 0*05 mgrm. of the salt per 
litre; and F. Auerbach and H. Pick gave for the solubility product at the same temp., 
[0ir]2[C0 3 ' , HPb”P=3-5xia- 46 . L. Falk found that hydrogen sulphide acts 
very little on the crystals suspended in water or in alcohol because they are pro¬ 
tected by a thin superficial layer of lead sulphide ; the amorphous salt is decomposed 
in a short time. Hydrocerussite was found by L, J. Spencer and E. I). Mountain 
to change to ccrussite, and pseudomorphs of cerussite after hydrocerussite were 
found. L. Bourgeois said that hydrocerussite is soluble in nitric and acetic acid. 
For F. Auerbach and H. Pick’s observations on the behaviour of basic lead carbonate 
towards Boln. of alkali carbonates and hydrocarbonates, vide infra , complex lead 
carbonates. T. Tbunberg found that when basic lead carbonate is boiled with a 
soln. of hydrogen dioxide in the presence of boric acid, some formaldehyde is pro¬ 
duced. The reaction was studied by F. Weigert. 

M. F. HeddlB’apiwn&onocn/e was represented ns having the composition 4 PbO.CO 3 .H 2 O, 
or 2PbO.Pb(OH) 2 .PbCOg ; but A. E. Nordenskjftld showed that it was probably hydro* 
cerussite. According to M. Delavilio, A. C. Becquerel, P. Yorke, and J\ A. von BonsilorfV, 
hydrated lead dihydroxy carbonate , Pb(OH) 2 .PbCO s , or 2Pb0.00 2 .H f 0, is formed when 
lead immersed in water is exposed for a long time in open air. A. Vogel, J. N, Gamin 1, 
M. Versepuy, and C. Stalmann allowed lead to stand immersed in water made alkaline 
with potassium hydroxide or carbonate for a long time exposed to air, and obtained a 
basic carbonate. E. Euston believed this compound to be formed when carbon dioxide 
is allowed to act slowly on the basic acetate 2PbO.Pb(C a H s O a ) e . C. A. Klein said that this 
basic carbonate is probably the dihydroxydicarbonate. D. StrOmholm obtained a white 
powder which he regarded as 7PbOACO t .2H a O t or Pb0.2Pb(0H) 2 .4PbC0 a , by digesting 
freshly precipitated lead hydroxide with a 0 OSJV-soln. 0 / sodium carbonate. L. Falk 
claimed to have made the basic carbonate 6 PbOACO t .H t O, by shaking normal lead carbons 10 
with a soln. of the basic acetate 2Pb0. Pb(C 2 H,0 2 )., ; and I). btrdmholm, 6Pb0.dC0 2 .2H >0, 
or 2Pb(OH) 2 .3PbCO„ by the action of sodium oarbobate on a soln. of sodium carbonate 
J. F. Socher, L. Falk, M. Kerstmann, and H. Tomarm claimed to have made the basio 
carbonate BPb0.5C0 a .2FI t 0, or Pb0.2Pb(0H) 2 .5PbC0|, by digesting a mixture of lotid 
carbonate and oxide with a cold soln. of lead acetate; etc. fi. J. Mulder obtained a 
Dutch white-lead with the composition 7PbO.HOO r H a O j F. Clowes obtained a substance 
with the composition 4PbO,3CO a .H t O by the action of distilled water on lead; H. R° m -' 
from soln. of sodium carbonate anft lead nitrate at 200°. G. J. Mulder obtained a Hut'” 
white-lead with the composition brbOAOO t .H t O, and H. Bose said that it is formed by 
the action of sola of lead nitrate and Bodium carbonate at 150°. J. A. Phillips obtained 
white-lead of the composition QPb0.5C0 a ,H a O, and K. Feist prepared it by washing witu 
water the product obtained by triturating a mixture of lead acetate and sodium carbonate. 
R. Krzixan reported the basic carbonate, 7PbOACO a ,2H a O, or Pb(OH) r 6PbCO # .H*0, t° 
occur in some limestones ; and H. Rose obtained it by the action of cold soln. of equimolar 
parts of lead nitrate and sodium carbonate. J. A. Phillips claimed to have moao 
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&Ph0.7C0 t .nH 9 0 by the action of boiling soln. of sodium carbonate with a large excess of 
lead nitrate soul There is nothing other than the analyses to justify the view that these 
products are chemical individuals. 
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(1), 18. 127, 1839 ; (1), IB. 70, 1840 ; J. A. Phillips, Journ. Chem. Soc., 4. 165, 1852 ; F. Clowes, 
Proc, Chem. Soc., 18. 46, 1902; F. Bosshardt, Jahrb. Phil. Univ. Bern, 4. 63, 1924; 
A. L. Marshall and B, Bruzs, Journ. Phys. Chem. r 20. 1184, 1925; H. Sjogren, Qeol. For. Fork. 
Stockholm, 48. 44, 1926. 


§ 32. White-Lead 

The manufacture of white-lead from metallic lead involves oxidation, hydration, 
and carbonation. In the most common method of manufacturing white-lead, the 
carbonation is made possible by the intermediate formation of an acetate or basic 
acetate* The Venetian process, clearly described by V. Vernutti 1 in 1678, is an 
elaboration of the methods practised about the beginning of the present era, and 
the process, as conducted in England, and in Holland, was described about a century 
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later by G. Jars, J. H. G. von Justi, J. A. C. de Chaptal, J. H. M. von Poppe, 
8. F. Hermbstat, K. P. Funke, and J. F. Demachy. This modification is commonly 
called the Dutch process, or the stack process. It is possible to obtain a product 
of a similar composition by other processes more economical in time and labour; 
but the working properties of white-lead as a pigment depend on many factors 
other than composition —e g. fineness and uniformity of grain, covering ot hiding 

power, etc. The pigment made by the 
stack process is held in greater esteem 
than when made by other processes, 
although in some cases it is almost 
impossible to distinguish stack white- 
lead from, say, chamber white-lead. 

In some stuck processes, corrugated st raps 
of lead, Fig. 122, are laid over rows of pots, 
containing acetic acid and water and 
resting on spent oak-bark. The straps of 
lead are covered with boards resting 
on beams and wooden blocks. Another 
layer of spent, oak-bark is laid on tho 
boards, this is followed by layers of pots, 
straps of lead, and boards as before. This 
is repeated until the chamber is tilled. Tho 
stack is left for about 3 months when it is 
taken down. The white, opaque, corroded 
lead preserves tho form of the original Btraps, but is much more bulky. Fig. 123 gives 
the appearance of a stack partly taken down. Trays of corroded lead are immersed in 
a stream of water, and passed between corrugated rollers to separate most of the l ’ bine- 
load ” which has escaped corrosion from the white-lead. The white-lead is then crushed 



FlO. 122. —Diagrammatic Arrangements in 
the Stack Process. 



Fio. 123.—Photograph of Stack Chamber 
partly taken Down. 


between rollers ; and after churning in water 
containing a little sodium carbonate to pre¬ 
cipitate the lead present as soluble lead 
acetate, and lovigation. a white slurry is 
obtained. The white-lead gradually settles, 
and much of the water is syphoned off. The 
remaining k ‘pulp” is gradually dried in 
shallow dishes or in other ways. A chamber 
12 ft. X 20 ft. in area holds, say, 12 sets— 
totalling about 12,000 parts, 36 tons of lend, 
and 2400 gallons of dil. acetic acid. From 
40 to 80 per cent, of the lead is corroded. 
According to C. A. Klein, the world’B output 
of white-load is about 250,000 tons, and of 
this about 180,000 tons is made by the stack 
process; 45,000 tons by the chamber pro¬ 
cess ; and 50,000 tons by other processes. 

C. Hochstetter showed that if lead is 
exposed to the vap. of acetic acid in air 
free from carbon dioxide, lead acetate 
alone is formed; this is taken to show 
that the carbon dioxide of white-lead is 
not derived from the decomposition of 
the acetic acid, and it must be obtained 
from some other source. If lead moist¬ 
ened with acetic acid be exposed for 24 
hrs. to carbon dioxide free from air, 
between 30° and 40°, no change occurs, 
but if air be admitted, the metal becomes 
coated with white-lead in 6 hrs. -1 lna 
shows that the oxygen of the air is 
’ de pre- 
of lead 


necessary for the oxidation of the lead. 

viously by E. Reichardt. White-lead is formed when various basic 
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are treated with carbon dioxide, and since the ratio PbCO g : PbO or Pb(OH) 2 in 
white-lead varies with the mode and conditions under which it is produced, 
it follows that the composition of the white lead is independent of the degree 
of basicity of the salt employed. It is therefore inferred that during the for¬ 
mation of white-lead in the stack process (i) lead is oxidized by atm. oxygen 
in the presence of water, forming lead hydroxide ; (ii) this product is converted 
into normal lead acetate by the acetic acid, and the normal salt is converted 
into the basic acetate by the dissolution of more lead hydroxide; and (iii) the 
basic acetate reacts with carbon dioxide, forming basic lead carbonate, and 
regenerates the normal lead acetate which acts as a solvent for more lead 
hydroxide. The acetic acid thus plays the part of a catalytic agent in a cycle of 
reactions involving the production of a soln. of lead hydroxide, the conversion of 
the hydroxide into basic acetate, and its precipitation as white-lead by carbon 
dioxide. The reaction can be symbolized in various ways dependent on what 
com position be postulated for the basic acetate. C. Hochstetter assumed 
31 Pb(C s H 3 0 2 ) 2 .2Ph(0H) 2 } + 4C0 2 - 2{ 2PbC0 3 .Pb(0H) 2 } +3Pb(C 2 H a 0 2 ) 2 +4H 2 0. 
Wince the solvent action of a soln. of lead acetate on lead hydroxide increases 
to a maximum as the cone, of the soln. decreases, it is highly probable 
that many other basic acetates are concerned in the process, or else the 
function of the lead acetate is merely that of a solvent, so that the essential 
process is the direct conversion of lead hydroxide into the basic carbonate : 
;)Pb( 0 H) 2 + 2 C() 2 -“ 2 PbC 03 .Pb( 0 H) 2 -f- 2 H 2 0 . J. Pelouze showed that formic 
acid cannot be employed in place of acetic acid because it does not form a basic 
formate which can be decomposed by carbon dioxide. He also showed that when 
a lead plate is suspended within a vessel filled with oxygen and carbon dioxide, 
and having a layer of acetic acid at the bottom, the production of white-lead is 
accompanied by the disappearance of an equivalent quantity of carbon dioxide 
and oxygen, while the acetic acid “ suffers scarcely any diminution.” The unwashed 
white-lead contained some normal acetate—C. Hochstetter said 2-12 per cent. 
Of course there is a complicated by-play of reactions ; there is a steady flow of 
hydroxide into the reacting system ; the basic acetates and carbonates are open to 
attack by acetic acid ; there is a reaction between normal lead acetate and carbonate 
and carbon dioxide, forming in each case normal lead carbonate. If the oxidizing 
reactions predominate, then the carbon 


dioxide content of the product is low. 
As soon as the lead has been all con¬ 
verted into basic carbonate, the supply 
of lead hydroxide ceases, and normal 
lead carbonate begins to accumulate 
in the system. The corrosion product, 
as lifted from the stack, Fig. 124, is 
heterogeneous; and in the grinding 
and washing, soluble lead acetate and 
free acetic acid are removed, along with 
adventitious impurities like tan-bark, 
etc. The soluble acetate is converted 
into carbonate by the addition of sodium 
carbonate, and, at the same time, any 
lead hydroxide also present is carbon¬ 
ated. Some blue-lead is oxidized and 


Fig. 124.—Arrangement of Lead for corroBion 
in the Chamber Process. 



carbonated. The process has been discussed by Gr. Lunge, J. G. Gentele, 
t. Bosshardt, J. A. Smythc, etc.; and numerous modifications of the details of the 
process have been patented. 

In the original Dutch process, and Venetian process, horse-dung was employed 
as the sotpee of heat and carbon dioxide; and wet hay has also been employed. 
L. Fishwick in 1781 proposed to employ “used tanner’s bark,” and T. Grace 
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“ spent grapes,” or " spent hops.” The use of tan-bark has been generally approved 
because there is less risk of decolorizing the white-lead by hydrogen sulphide, but 
the fermentation or the bacterial process of decay is slower, and the conversion of 
the blue-lead to white-lead is slower. The temp, may rise as high as 80° during the 
fermentation, but 50°-60° is about the average. Although the stack process is 
essentially the same as that which has been in operation for hundreds of years, the 
manufacturer has by numberless trials and failures found the conditions which 
enable him to ensure successful results—subject of course to the general perversity 
of inanimate objects. In order to obtain more control of tbe operations—tempera¬ 
ture, proportions of air, moisture, carbon dioxide, and acetic acid vapour—the so- 
called chamber process is employed. Here the stable litter or tan-bark as a source 
of heat and carbon dioxide is eliminated. The product, as a pigment, can be made 
to rival that obtained by the stack process. This mode of manufacturing while- 
lead is sometimes called the German process , or the Klangenfurth process, having 
been extensively employed in Carinthia since the eighteenth century for the 
corrosion of the virgin lead of Bleiberg. This process has been discussed by 
T. Richardson, 2 and many others. These plates or straps of lead are suspended 
in brick chambers as illustrated in Fig. 124. The mixture of gases--air, carbon 
dioxide, water vap., and acetic acid vap.—in the desired proportions is brought 
into the chambers through pipes in the floor. Openings in the top and sides of the 
chamber enable the ventilation and the admission of air to be regulated. A 
chamber temp, of 55°-70° is obtained by the hot gases supplemented by the heat 

of the chemical action. The time 
occupied for the corrosion is from 
42 to 60 days The appearance of a 
chamber ready for “ stripping ” is 
illustrated by Fig. 125. The product 
is treated as indicated in connec¬ 
tion with stack lead. According to 
J. A. Smythe, normal stack white- 
lead is usually rather more carbon¬ 
ated than the chamber product sinc e 
the ratio PbC0 3 : Fb(0H) 2 in the 
former ease is from 2 22 to 2-72, and 
in the latter case from 1-88 to 2-50. 

Numerous modifications have 
been described and patented. Tin- 
object is usually to increase the speed 
of the reactions by the comminu¬ 
tion of tbe metal, as suggested by 
J. B. J. D. Boussingault. 3 Thus, 
the Union Lead and Oil Co. pro¬ 
posed to use fibrous lead in place of 
the lead strips, but without success. 
In the bo -called L. Carters process, 
described by 3. S. Staudt, and 
C. D. Holley, lead is sprayed by 
blowing a jet of steam against molten 
lead; and directed into revolving 
wooden drums. A mixture of acetic; 
acid and water is then sprayed into 
the drums, and the product carbonated. The treatment is frequently repeated 
during 12 days. The plant at Chicago, Ill., is said to have an annual capacity 
of 20,000 tons, and that at Omaha, Neb., 10,000 tons. E. Bailey and co-workers 
volatilized the lead between carbon electrodes, and treated the vap. with t e 
necessary gases. 
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In the stack and chamber processes, the basic acetates of lead are exposed to 
the action of carbon dioxide, the acetate or acetic acid serving as a catalytic 
agent. There is a series of patents in which it is proposed to make white-lead by 
the action of moist air and carbon dioxide or soln. of alkali carbonates on lead 
vapour, molten lead, spongy lead, etc. 4 Lead monoxide is not easily hydrated, 
and J. Pelouze 5 showed that the direct carbonization of lead monoxide is difficult, 
although in the presence of a soln. of lead acetate, it is readily hydrated and 
carbonated ; or, as R. W. E. Maclvor showed, in the presence of ammonium acetate. 
On the other hand, the so-called lead suboxide is readily oxidized, hydrated, or 
carbonated. In the so-called mild process , or the If. U . Rowley's process for making 
white-lead, metallic lead, air, water, and carbon dioxide are the only substances 
required. In the processes of J. Welch and J. Evans, of 1814, and of 8. Gardner, 
of 1840, lead was oxidized in rotating barrels so arranged that the metal was 
.subjected to continual attrition, and afterwards carbonated. W. H. Rowley 
extended the principle and atomized the lead with superheated steam so as to form 
oxides, suboxides, or basic hydroxides as a sludge. This is floated into wooden 
cylinders and carbonated. C. D. Holley said that the composition of the finished 
product approximates 3 PbO. 2 COo.H 2 O, i.e. Pb(0H) 2 -2PbC0 3 . Only one-third 
of the total hydration, which the lead undergoes in its conversion to white-lead, is 
accomplished during the hydration stage ; the remainder occurs during carbonation 
when there is a considerable increase in the bulk of the material. In the so-called 
(l. Bischof'S process , carried on in a more or less modified form by the Brimsdown 
Lead Co,, finely ground litharge is partly reduced by water-gas at 250°-300° so as 
to produce the so-called suboxide. The suboxide is agitated in water while exposed 
to air. This converts it into hydrated oxide which is then carbonated for about 
24 hrs. so as to produce white-lead. The addition of a little lead acetate to the part 
of hydrated oxide is said to facilitate the carbonation. 

P. BroruiBr e obtained a basic sulphate by the action of soda-lye on precipitated load 
sulphate at 70°, and converted this into white-lead by digestion with a soln. of sodium 
carbonate. Several modifications have been patented. The Earl of Dundonahl 7 exposed a 
moist mixture of lead oxide and alkali chloride to the air, and obtained basic lead carbonate. 
The original observation is due to C. W. Scheele. J. 0. Dale and E. Milner passed carbon 
dioxide into the mixture until the mixture was neutral. The sodium carbonate which 
was formed reacted with the basic chloride to produce white-lead. H. Hof carbonated the 
mixture of basic chlorides of lead and magnesium obtained by dissolving lead oxide in an 
aq. soln. of magnesium chloride. Several variations of these processes have been proposed. 
In another series of processes, 8 mixtures of normal lead carbonate and lead hydroxide) 
or oxide are treated with carbon dioxide, maybe with a little lead acetate as catalytic 
agent. R. Palmer, and I. Baggs treated basic lead acetate with sodium carbonate or hydro¬ 
carbonate, and dried, the washed product. 

Precipitation processes .—In another series of reactions, basic lead acetate— 
prepared from lead splashes or litharge—is treated with carbon dioxide. For 
instance, the process of L. J. Thenard, 9 designed in 1801, was employed in a works 
at Clichy, and hence is sometimes called the French process. A soln. of basic 
lead acetate was made by digesting a soln. of the normal acetate, or pyroligneous 
spirit with litharge; the liquid was treated with carbon dioxide until it was neutral 
or only faintly acid; the liquor now containing normal lead acetate was again 
treated with litharge, etc., and the precipitate was washed and dried. The 
process was patented in England by W. Gossage and E. W. Benson in 1836, but 
given up about 1880 owing to the difficulty of preventing the formation of an 
undue amount of normal lead carbonate. C. Hochatettei found that when carbon 
dioxide is passed through five separate portions of basic lead acetate soln. 
until the liquids are neutral, each of the five precipitates has the composition 

2PbC0 3 .Pb(0H) 2 . 

w r" ^°dificafcion of the French process was suggested by F. H. Sharpe. The so-called 
P * "TaWicflow'tf protean, described by C. D. Holley, is a modification of that proposed by 

w. Dahl j there, the lead is 11 feathered ’’ by running the molten metal into water. The 
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spongy lead thus formed is put in tubs or tanks with dil, acetic acid, and converted into 
the basic acetate by a current of air and steam. The mixture is then treated with carbon 
dioxide, and the white-lead so produced ib washed and dried. Some of these processes 
occupy only a few days, and the products are referred to as quick process white-lead*. 
Instead of treating the soln. of basic acetate with carbon dioxide, H. J. B. Condy, R. Houck, 
J. H. Hoad and Z. de Ferranti, Z. Feska, T. R. Sowell, E. Waller, and C. White ami 
J. W. Patterson used ammonium or alkali carbonates as precipitating agents ; J. Liiwe, 
lead carbonate. R. Matthews and co-workers, J. 0. Handy, and J. Fr&lich recommended 
precipitating the basic lead carbonates in the presence of colloids—-gelatin, gum, etc. 
In another set of processes, various soln. of lead salts are treated with carbon dioxide, 
alkali or ammonium carbonates, magnesia or magnesium carbonate, etc. 0. Eycken* 
used soln. of lead nitrite ; P. Brown and B. Young, C- Button and H. G. Dyar, C. Delafield, 
J. Hemming, E. Lamp© and L. Preuss, V. P. Lagrange, G. Lunge and C. H. M. Lytc% 
H. L. Pattinson, 0. J. Steinhart and J. L. F. Vogel, and H. Wilcox, soln. of lead nitrate; 
W. Gossage, H. L. Pattinson, and G. Robinson, soln. of lead chloride ; E. R. Blundstone, 
F. J. Corbett, H. Franzen, and J. S. MacArthur, soln. of lead tartrate ; and S. 0. Cowper 
Coles, and P. Spence, soln. of alkali plumbitoa 

Electrolytic processes. —Several proposals have been made to electrolyze acid 
soln., or salt soln. with anodes of lead or a lead compound; and convert the soluble 
lead salt or lead hydroxide so produced into white-lead either in the cell itself, 
or outside. Electrolytic processes have been discussed by C. F. Carrier, 10 L. Falk, 
W. Hartmann, R. G. Bowman, P. Beck, D. M. Kyte, E. H. C. Monckton, T. Oku no, 

M. Nicolaieff; as electrolyte, C. A. Stevens used dil. nitric , hydrochloric , sulphuric, 
acetic , oxalic, tartaric , or citric acid ; T. D. Bottome, A, B. Browne, E. D. Chaplin, 
S. 0. Cowper-Coles, M. Manent, M. Nicolaieff, R. S. Owens, A. M. Soderlund, 
J. B. Tibbits, H. Weyer, R. P. Williams, and H. C. Woltereck, soln. of ammonium 
or alkali nitrates ; W. Borchers, C. F. Carrier, E. D. Chaplin, B. Huick, A. Isenburg, 
C. Luckow, J. Meyrueis, J. Oettli, R. S. Owens, A. J. Riban, E. Ronco, 0. C. and 
H. H. Strecker, H. C. Woltereck, and A. Zucker, soln. of sodium chloride; 

E. P- Chaplin, soln. of sodium chlorate; J. W. Richards and C. W. Roepper, and 
C. F, Carrier, soln. of sodium sulphite ; T. D. Bottome, soln. of sodium thiosulphate; 

F. W, Morris and co-workers, soln. of alkali formates; and C. F. Carrier, Z. de 
Ferranti and J. H. Noad, E. A. Sperry, and C. P. Townsend, soln. of sodium acetate. 
W. G. France and D. McBurney studied the effect of gelatin on the electrodeposition 
of basic lead carbonate. G. Bredig and F. Haber suggested bubbling carbon 
dioxide and air through a soln. of sodium carbonate in which colloidal lead lms 
been dispersed by an electrical discharge with platinum anode and lead cathode. 
They claimed that the product is good but the consumption of electrical energy 
is high. 

The composition ol white-lead. —In the twelfth-century Latin version of 
Geber’s De investigation# magisterii , it is said that white-lead is not changed when 
dissolved in acetic acid and evaporated, but is purified only. This shows that 
Geber regarded white-lead as a compound of lead and acetic acid. A similar 
assumption was made in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by A. Libavius, 11 

N. Lemeiy, and P. J. Macquer, but in 1774, T. Bergman showed that it contains a 

carbonate— calx plumbi aerala —because, when treated with an acid, it effervesces, 
giving off carbon dioxide. Analyses made between 1828 and 1874 by C. Hoch- 
stetter, C. Link, G. Bischof, A. Bette, G. J. Mulder, G. C. Wittstein, C. H. Tf 0,0 * 
J. A. Phillips, F. Hofmann, etc., led to the view that white-lead is a basic carbonate, 
symbolized in the ideal case Pb(OH) 2 .2PbC0 3> or 3Pb0 2C0 a .H 2 0. This view u 
favoured by the known tendency of lead to form basic salts. If the action of tlifj 
carbon dioxide in the precipitation of white-lead be long continued, the norma 
carbonate is formed, so that white-lead may be mixed with more or less n°n« a 
carbonate. The composition of different varieties of white-lead on the mar 'e 
varies, and C. A. Klein said that the carbon dioxide then generally has botwee 
11:8 and 12*5 per cent., but specimens are found with much lower and mg 
proportions of that gas. C. D. Holley quotes a specification in which the P 
xniasible variation in composition is PbCO a , 67-80 per cent., and Pb(0H)2» * 

per cent. G. W. Wigner and R. H. Harland regarded white-lead as a mix 
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of load hydroxide and lead carbonate in the molar proportion 1: 3. Analyses 
have been reported by C. F. Carrier, P. Beck, E. Euston, J. F. Sacher, P. Ham- 
berger, R. K. Meade, C. von Weise, W. A. Davis and C. A. Klein, etc. White-lead 
is therefore a mixture of one or more basic carbonates with lead carbonate, and 
more or less lead hydroxide or hydrated lead oxide and water ; and, as shown by 
E. Lenoble, and J. F. Sacher, in many cases, its composition approximates to 
2PbC0 3 .Pb(0H) 2 . Certain impurities may be present. Some may be deliberately 
added. Chalk, for instance, has been used for fraudulent adulteration. On this 
account, the anonymous Basil Valentine recommended chemists to make their 
own white-lead. E. Norgate also warned artists against adulterated white-lead; 
and near the middle of the eighteenth century, G. Jars said that white-lead con¬ 
taining chalk was called ceruse, and that the pure white-lead was called blanc de 
plomb . P. Hamberger reported a sample of white-lead with 22-8 per cent, of 
chalk. G. J. Mulder found traces of lead sulphate and chloride ; C. Hochstetter, 
and E. Euston found a little lead acetate ; and G. C. Witt3tein, silica, ferric oxide, 
and load sulphate. F. Weil and F. Jean showed that if free lead oxide be present, 
the product mixed with oil of cloves becomes yellow in 24 hrs. Sometimes the 
cream-colour of white-lead is masked by the addition of a little blue pigment. 
Mixtures of white-lead with barium sulphate, 12 silica, zinc oxide, whiting, magnesia, 
soapstone, china clay, or gypsum, furnish the so-called composite white-lead . 13 

The properties of white-lead. —White-lead is normally considered to be a white, 
non-crystalline powder. According to 0. Hochstetter, 14 white-lead is a dense, 
earthy mass which when diffused through water and examined under the micro¬ 
scope, consists of non-crystalline, transparent, round or oval globules having an 
average diameter of 0000025 cm. and rarely attaining 0-00010 cm. The particles 
obtained with the quicker processes are usually larger and more transparent than 
those furnished by the stack process. W. Stein, R. S. Owens, and J. L. Breton 
made some observations on this subject. From data quoted by C. D. Holley, the 
extreme sizes of the particles of stack process white-lead are 0-00005 cm. 
and 0-00065 cm.—average, 0-000175 cm.; and for quick process white-lead 
0-00005 cm. and 0-00045 cm.—average, 0*0003 cm. According to W. G. France 
and D. McBurney, the average size of basic lead carbonate particles, electrolytically 
precipitated at 20° is reduced to approximately oue-third by the presence of 
0*013 per cent, of gelatin. The decrease after the first addition is not so large, 
being approximately proportional to the cone, of the gelatin added. The particles 
are of more uniform size‘when gelatin is present. The grain-size depends on the 
method of preparation and grinding. The granules of white-leads made by the 
quick processes are more uniform in size than those made by the stack process. 
This, according to G. W. Thompson, enables the particles of white-lead made by 
the stack process to be more closely packed, and to contain the smallest volume 
of voids. According to C, D. Holley, it is rare to find crystalline carbonate in 
white-lead which has less carbon dioxide than the theoretical amount required 
for 2PbC0 3 .Pb(OH) 2 . According to L. Bourgeois, however, under high magnifica¬ 
tion, white-lead made by the stack process contains numerous crystals, too small 
to measure crystaUographically; but that precipitated by sodium carbonate from 
a Boln. of lead acetate consists of small prisms or double pyramids; and that 
obtained by the French process, consists for the most part of hexagonal plates of 
the basic carbonate, 3Pb0.CO 2 .H 2 0, and the remainder of strongly doubly 
refracting needles of normal carbonate. He Baid that white-lead consists of a 
fixture of ceiussite and hydrocerussite. L. Falk said that the white-lead pre¬ 
pared by the hot chamber process is a mixture of crystalline and amorphous 
3Pb0.2C02.H 2 0; and that obtained by the cold chamber process is mostly 
amorphous ; J. F. Sacher said that both kinds are amorphous. According to 
E. Euston, the hardness of the “ porcelain-like ” crusts which form on the crusts 
of white-lead, as it comes from the corroding chamber, is due to the cementing 
effect of the colloidal basic acetate present during the formation of the crust. 
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According to C. D. Holley, an experienced painter can detect the difference between 
aged and unaged white-leads both in the dry state and in oil. The cause of the 
ageing is not known. G. Hauser found the sp. gr. of white-lead to vary with the 
mode of preparation from 64 to 6*5 ; H. A. Gardner gave 6*81. 

L. Meister said that in darkness, white-lead may acquire a yellow tinge which 
disappears on exposure to light. J. A. Phillips found that white-lead made by 
the stack process is stable at 105°, all its water is expelled at 155°, and the carbon 
dioxide begins to come off at 183°; W. A. Davis and C. A. Klein observed no 
effect at 110°, decomposition began at 120°, but it required a temp, of 212° to 
drive off the water. The carbon dioxide began to come off at 171°. K. Friedrich 
said that basic lead carbonate begins decomposing at 430° and that the maximum 
thermal effect is at 460°. At higher temp, red-lead is formed J. L. Breton 

said that white-lead paint is inferior to the zinc oxide paints in resisting heat, and 
sudden variations of temp. When used as a paint, in exposed places, white-lead 
has a tendency to become granular; the disease is called chalking or flouring. 
The cause of the phenomenon has not been established. C. D. Holley said that 
it may be produced by the presence of fatty acids in the oils ; over-heating during 
the grinding of the white-lead ; and the presence of an abnormal quantity of lead 
acetate—in the white-lead. C. P. van Hoeck studied the hygroscopicity of white- 
lead. R. Salvadori said that ordinary basic lead carbonate is fully as stable as 
the normal carbonate, if not more so ; and that the latter is readily converted 
into the former by boiling with water, or by heating it under water for several 
hours. 

J. L. Breton said that white-lead paint resists the action of certain acids better 
than zinc, oxide paints, but this is not the case with hydrofluoric acid. According 
to W. Thomason, the solubility of white-lead in 015-0-25 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid is proportional to the cone., and in food s tuffs inversely proportional to the 
cone, of the proteins. E. Euston found that a soln. of ammonium chloride removes 
the lead hydroxide from white-lead. As indicated above, H. Hof reported that 
white-lead is completely dissolved in the cold without decomposition by a soln. 
of magnesium chloride of sp. gr. 1*16, forming 2PbC0 3 .PbCl 2 ; with a boiling soln., 
lead chloride is produced. J. L. Breton said that white-lead paints resist attack 
by strong oxidizing agents, like sodium hypochlorite, less readily than do the 
zinc oxide paints. White-lead is discoloured by hydrogen sulphide owiug to the 
formation of dark brown lead sulphide. J. L. Breton said that white-lead paint 
resists attack by hydrogen sulphide less readily than zinc oxide paints. E. Tauber 
said that the darkening of the white-lead paint vanishes on exposure to light. 
When white-lead suspended in water is treated with hydrogen sulphide, J. F. Saeher 
said that only the lead hydroxide is attacked because no carbon dioxide is given 
off. At ordinary temp., the attack is incomplete, forming lead hydroxysulpbo- 
carbonate, Pb(OH) 2 .PbS.4PbCO aj but at 90° the attack is complete. E. Beckmann 
and P. Waentig found that in liquid hydrogen sulphide, white-lead is immediabiJy 
blackened. F. W. 0. de Coninck said that five hours’ boiling with a soln. of 
sodium or potassium nitrate does not decompose white-lead. J. L. Breton found 
that white-lead paint resists penetration by efflorescences of saltpetre better than 
does zinc oxide paint. 

According to J. F. Sachcr, carbon dioxide in the presence of water gradually trans¬ 
forms white-lead into the normal carbonate; and, according to F. Auerbach and 
H. Pick, with alkali carbonate, there is a balanced reaction: 3PbC0 3 +K2^^^ 
+ 2 H 2 0 #Pb 3 ( 0 H) 2 (C 03 ) 2 + 2 KHC 0 3 . E. Euston found that when various samph s 
of white-lead or lead carbonate are stirred or agitated with a soln. of basic lead 
acetate at room temp, lead hydroxide is invariably drawn from the soln., and there 
is a gain in weight; at the same time, the carbon dioxide content was found to 
fall from 12 0 to 16-3 per ceut. as low as 10-1 to 10*3 in extreme cases. The extent 
of the action depends on the basicity of the lead acetate soln., on the time, and on 
the relative proportion of the solid and soln. The reaction is completed 'only when 



an excess of the basic acetate soln. is present. With a sample containing both 
normal and basic lead carbonate, the equilibrium can be disturbed in either 
direction by the addition of more basic lead acetate soln. or of normal lead acetate 
soln. According to J. L. Breton, alcohol, benzene, toluene, or carbon disulphide 
does not act on white-lead paint, but ether docs react therewith. E. Euston 
found that the lead hydroxide is not dissolved from white-lead by a soln. of sugar. 
J. L. Breton stated that freshly applied white-lead paint gives an emanation 
containing lead which can be detected by the tetramethyl diaminodiphenyl- 
methane test; and, added M. Herman, the exhalation only occurs during the first 
two days. R. S. Owens showed that specimens of white-lead with small granules 
take up less oil than specimens with larger granules, and the colour is better. 
L. Meister said that linseed oil unites intimately with white-lead, and the lead 
hydroxide neutralizes the free fatty acids. There has been some discussion as to 
whether hydrolysis or saponification occurs with normal white-lead. If free lead 
hydroxide were present the saponification would occur. G. J. Mulder, and M. von 
Pettenkofer showed that no saponification occurs with dry white-lead, but slow 
oxidation of the oil occurs. J. B. Hannay and A. E. Leighton questioned if 
saponification occurs when white-lead is ground with linseed oil, giving rise to 
peculiar working properties which other pigments do not have. They showed 
t hat a very small trace of lead oleate in the oil will cause serious blackening under 
the influence of a small proportion of hydrogen sulphide in the air, and under con¬ 
ditions where good white-lead would hold its colour. Hence saponification would be 
deleterious. They concluded that no such reaction occurs between the lead and 
the oil, and that dry white-lead produces a slow oxidation of the oil. J. B. Hannay 
and A. E. Leighton’s conclusion with lead oleate, however, does not necessarily 
apply to lead linoleate. W. A. Davis and C. A. Klein showed that lead soaps are 
really produced when white-lead is mixed with linseed oil, and that some of them 
are soluble, others insoluble, in ether. The reaction is ascribed to the free fatty 
acids present in the oil; if these were absent, the cvidenco is against saponification. 
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E. Sarasin also heated lead carbonate and sulphurio acid in a sealed tube at 200°- 
240°, and obtained crystals of this compound. The mineral lamrkite was formerly 
considered to be a sulphatocarbonatc, but it was afterwards shown to be lead 
oxysulphate (q. i\). Leadhillite occurs in crystals which are commonly tabular, 
or in short prisms—R. Kochlin found crystals from Ljubija, Bosnia, almost octa¬ 
hedral. The crystals are transparent, white with a yellow, green, or grey tinge. 
The monoclinic crystals were found by H. Laspeyres to have the axial ratios 
a : b : c=l*74764 : 1: 2-21545, and j3=89° 47' 38". The crystals are often twinned 
on the (llO)-plane, like aragonite. A. des Cloizeaux found that the optic axial 
angle diminishes with rise of temp., and finally, a section becomes uniaxial and 
negative; thus, for red-light, 22?=20° 32' at 15°; 20° 28' at 21-5°; 6° 46' at 
47° ; and zero at 121°. For blue-light, 2E~ 22° 22' at 15°; in a second case, 
2E^20° 54' at 12°, and 0° at 146-5°; and in a third case, 2E=23° 1:6' at 12- ; 
10° 22' at 47° ; and 8° 26' at 175-8°. C. Hintze found the mineral to be uniaxial 
at 125°; and O. Miigge at. 300° when the previous twin lamellae had completely 
disappeared. E. Bertrand found for yellow-light, 2/i 1 ~72° at ordinary temp., ami 
66° at 250°; L. J. Spencer gave 2E=72|° at ordinary temp., and 70-J° at 97'. 
The cleavage ((X)l) is perfect, and (100) in traces. The optical character is negative. 
The crystals were also examined by C. Pal ache and co-workers, A. F. Rogers, and 
W. M. Foote. The sp. gr. of maxite given by C. Hintze is 6-54.7 at 18 * 9 °; and 
by H. Laspeyres, 6-874 at 1!)°. For leadhillite, II. Laspeyres gave 6-874 at 17 ; 
E. Bertrand, 6-60; and L. V. Pirsson and H. L. Wells, 6-54. The hardness is 


2J. H. Steinmetz found that there is a transformation at 115°, when the mono- 
clinic crystals become rhombic. The change is attended by a considerable expan¬ 
sion. C. Hintze found that there is no loss in weight; at 100°, but about 0-1 per mil. 
is lost at 200° ; and with 1-20 hrs.’ heating, 0-45-1-74 per cent. 

According to A. Ditto, 6 the salt potassium teicarbonatodiplumbite, KoPb^CO d ,, 
is formed when carbon dioxide is passed into a soln. containing potassium iodide, 
and an excess of potassium hydrocarbonate in contact with hydrated lead dioxide; 
it is also formed, as a yellowish-white powder, by the action of potassium hydro- 
carbonate on potassium iodocarbonatoplumbite. 0. Immerwahr measured Iho 
electrical properties of the soln. A. Ditte obtained potassium tetraiodocarbonato- 
plumbite, K 2 C0g.K 2 PbI 4 .3H 2 0, in white needles, by the action of carbon dioxide 
on hydrated lead dioxide suspended in a large excess of a Boln. of potassium iodide; 
and by the action of a mixed soln. of potassium iodide and hydrocarbonate on 
hydrated lead dioxide. When the salt is heated, it loses its water and becomes 
yellow. When heated in its own mother-liquor, carbon dioxide is evolved; and 
potassium tricarbonatoplumbite is formed. It is decomposed by water ; wiih dil. 
acids, carbon dioxide, lead iodide, etc., are formed. When the salt is fused anil 


cooled, potassium oxydiiodocarbonatoplumbite, K 2 C0 3 .Pb 2 0I 2 , is formed. J ^ 
dihydrate was produced by the action of a soln. of potassium iodide on hydrated had 
dioxide and exposing the product to air for a few days, or treating it with a little 
carbon dioxide, oi potassium carbonate or hydrocarbonate. The white or pale 
yellow needles give off water when heated ; and carbon dioxide when treated with 
acids. A. Ditte also obtained potassium dioxytet rain dotricarbona to tetrapl uni bite, 
3 KrjCO 3 . 2 Pb 2 OI 2 . 2 H 2 O, by using more carbon dioxide or potassium hydrocarbons* 0 
than is used for the preceding salt. The yellow crystals lose water when h° ut °d. 
A. Ditte also made sodijm tetraiodocarbonatoplumbite, Na 2 C0 3 . Na 2 PbI 4 dlh0, 
in a manner analogous to that employed for the potassium salt. Likewise also lor 
sodium oxydiiodocarbonatoplumbite, Na 2 C 03 .Pb 2 0 I 2 . 2 H 2 0 , and sodium dioxy- 


tetraiodotricarbonatotetxaplumbite, 3fla2C0 a .2Pb 2 0l2,2H 2 0. 

E. Auerbach and H. Pick studied the conditions of stability of lead carbons 0 
in the presence of soln. of potassium or sodium carbonate at 18° and 37°. ^ j ‘ L ’ 
results with potassium carbonate show that the reaction is 3PbC0 3 +K 2 C0‘ t 
^2PbCO a .Pb(OH) 2 +2KHCO ai with soln. of all the cone, tried, Fig. 126. ^ 

sodium carbonate, however, when the cone, of the soln, exceeds one-tenth norma, 
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complex salt, sodium load dihydioxytetracarbonate, 3PbC0 3 .Pb(0H) 2 NaC0 3 , or 
NaPb 2 (QH)(C0 3 ) 2 , is formed as a greenish-yellow powder—Fig. 127. Water 
decomposes it into basic carbonate and sodium carbonate. 



Eq.per cent., <, CO, 


F.i u. 12 (j.—Equil ibrium be tween Solutions 
of Potassium Carbonate and Load 
(Carbon ate, 



Eq.per cent., % C0 t 

Fig. 127.—Equilibrium between. Solutions 
of Sodium Carbonate and Load 
Carbonate, 


E. Euston obtained an adsorption product approximating 3BaC0 3 .2Pb(OH) 2 . 
II. Yuter prepared isomorphous mixtures of lead and barium carbonates. 
C. If. Warren obtained an isomorphous mixture of cmissitc with 448 per cent, of 
strontium carbonate from the Terrible Mine, Colorado. E. Euston also obtained an 
adsorption product approximating 2CaC0 3 .Pb(0H) 2 . The so-called plumbocakihi 
is an isomorphous mixture of lead and calcium carbonates, i.e. of cerussite and 
calcite. The mineral was mentioned by A. Breithaupt, 0 P. A. Dufronoy, T. Bottger, 
A. des Cloizcaux, A. Lacroix, N. Collie, C. von Hauer, J. F. W. Johnston, C. F. Ram- 
melsberg, J. S. Thomson, H, Hoofer, etc. N. Collie, and J. S. Thomson also 
described plumboaragonite from Lead hills, Scotland, containing 1-3 per cent, of 
lead carbonate ; and F. P. Dunnington, one from Wythe Co., Virginia, with 7-29 per 
cent, of lead carbonate. A. Breithaupt, W. Haidinger, M. Websky, and II. Traube 
culled the combination tarnowitzile or tarnovkite from Tarnowitz, Silesia. 
E. Euston obtained an adsorption product with zinc carbonate approximating 
Zn 2 (0H) 2 CO 3 .3Pb(OH) 2 . C. M. Kerst-en reported a mineral from Iglesias, Sar¬ 
dinia, which he called iglesiasite , which, according to C. F. Hummels berg, is an isomor- 
phous mixturo containing 7-02 per cent, of zinc carbonate, and the remainder 
cerussite. H. Traube, and F. von Kobell have also described specimens. W. F. Pet¬ 
ard 7 described a mineral from Dundas, Tasmania, which he called dundasilc. Ho 
first assumed that it was a carbonatophosphate, but it was later shown to approxi¬ 
mate 2Al(0II)jj.Pb(HC0 3 ) 2 . G. P. Prior found a sample near Trefriw, Wales. 
It- forms white tufts or aggregates of radiating needles of sp. gr. 3*25, and hardness 
3*25. The extinction is parallel and positive. G. T. Prior said that its physical 
properties resemble those of dawsonite, Al(0H) 2 (NaC0 3 ). 
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§ 34. Lead Nitrates 

A. Libavius, in hie Alchemia (Francofurti, 1595), described the preparation of 
«crystals of plumbous nitrate, or lead nitrate, Pb(N0 3 ) 2 , or, as ho called it, cm 
plumbi dulcis , by cooling a soln. of comminuted lead in nitric acid. The netiorj 
of nitric acid on lead has been previously discussed, The reaction is accompany 
by the evolution of nitrous fumes which W. Shapleigh proposed to utilize by recon¬ 
verting them into nitric acid by blowing air through the liquid while dissolving 
the lead. The crystallization of soln. of the oxide, hydroxide, or carbonate in i- 
nitric acid, and of lead chloride in nitric acid or nitrates, furnishes the anhydro 
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Balt. The dissolution of red-lead is much facilitated by the addition of a small 
proportion of hydrogen dioxide. J. 8. Stas 1 recommended the preparation of lead 
nitrate by the use of most cone, acid capable of dissolving the purified metal; the 
action is slow, but the acid dissolves only a trace of lead nitrate, so that the salt, 
as it is formed, is precipitated as a crystalline powder. The object is to get the salt 
in a state where desiccation is easy, owing to the ease with which lead nitrate is 
decomposed when heated. If the salt is deposited by the evaporation of a soln. 
of the nitrate, the desiccation is much more difficult than when prepared by the 
cone, acid as just described. The temp, should be kept below 155°. The salt is 
best dried in a current of air, at 140V155 0 , until its weight is constant—this requires 
8 12 hrs. There is even then “ a legitimate doubt as to the possibility of abso¬ 
lutely drying large masses of salt when they cannot be raised to a high temp, with¬ 
out decomposition.” A. Gutbier and J. Lohmann said that lead nitrate cannot be 
completely dried without decomposition. According to A. Knop, the slow evapora¬ 
tion of a cold soln. furnishes transparent crystals, but the crystals deposited by 
cooling hot soln., or by evaporating hot soln., are opaque ; but C. von Hauer, and 
J. W. Ketgers said that neutral aq. soln. always give opaque crystals, and the slow 
cooling of hot cone, soln., containing free nitric acid, yields large water-clear 
crystals. P. Gaubert added that small, transparent octohedra are precipitated when 
alcohol, or nitric acid is added to the aq. soln., while the slow evaporation of the 
soln. gives cubic crystals. Observations on this subject were also made by J. Morel. 
L. Wolff said that the clear crystals may include as much as 0-3 per cent, of 
water ; the opaque crystals include a little less. The salt obtained from aq. soln. 
was found by W. K. Lewis to be slightly basic owing to the Blight hydrolysis of 
the salt. The preparation of load nitrate of a very high degree of purity was dis¬ 
cussed by K. Fajaris and co-workers, and by G. P. Baxter and F. L. Grover. 
W. Mills obtained lead nitrate by treating lead fluosilicate with a soln. of 
sodium nitrate, and filtering off the sodium fluosilicate. E. Bonjean observed 
the formation of lead nitrate in leaden tubes used for conveying ozonized air for 
sterilization purposes. 

When lead dioxide is treated with nitric acid, A. Chwala and II. Colie believe 
that 'plumbic nitrate, Pb(NO s ) 4j or lead tetranitrale , is first formed, but is rapidly 
decomposed by water. 

The physical properties of lead nitrate. —The crystals of lead nitrate are 
alleged to be dimorphous—since the salt crystallizes in the cubic and monoclinic 
systems. The latter statement is by no means well-founded. When prepared 
by rapid evaporation, or the cooling of hot soln., L. Wolff 2 found that the crystals 
belong to the cubic system; from dil. soln., the crystals are tetrahedra and pen¬ 
tagonal dodecahedra. A. Scacchi obtained the latter form by crystallization from 
soln. containing sodium nitrate; J. Morel, nitric acid ; and L. Wolff, zinc nitrate. 
L. Wolff also obtained good crystals by the diffusion of aq. soln. of lead nitrate in 
alcohol, or nitric acid. P. Gaubert said that cubes are produced instead of octa- 
hedra by crystallization from a sat. soln. of methylene blue. The various habits 
of the crystals obtained with different soln. were also studied by W. G. Hankel, 

Giebe and A. Scheibe, P. Gaubert, J. Morel, W. Haidinger, and R. WackernageL 
The crystals are isomorphous with those of barium nitrate. Cubic crystals which 
act on polarized light were obtained by J. Morel by the Blow evaporation at —4° to 
18° of soln. containing free nitric acid, or feebly acid soln, containing about one per 
cent, of ammonium, potassium, or sodium nitrate, ferric, cupric, or lead sulphate, 
or the isomorphous barium or strontium nitrate. J. Morel found that the cooling of 
Koln. containing fuming nitric acid, between 0° and 40° furnished monoclinic prisms 
with the axial ratios a : 6 : c^O-7858 :1: 2*7185, £=70° 22'; these crystals are 
geometrically isomorphous with those of potassium chlorate. The corrosion figures 
of the cubic crystals were studied by L, Wolff. P. Gaubert studied the adsorption of 
methylene blue by the growing crystals. T. V. Barker obtained no overgrowths 

lead nitrate on the cubic crystals of zinc blende or fluorspar. According to 
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S. Nishikawa and K. Hudinuki, and L. Vegard, the X-radiOgr&zns of the nitrates of 
lead and the alkaline earth metals show that four chemical molecules are associated 
with each unit cube. The lead atoms form a face-centred lattice with eight cubes 
which have each three oxygen atoms and one nitrogen atom. The length of the 
aides of the unit cube for lead nitrate is 7*84 xl0“ 8 cm. 

A. Breithaupt 3 gave 4*769 for the specific gravity of Bolid lead nitrate; J. H. Has- 
senfratz, 4-068; C. J. B. Karsten, 4-3998 ; L. Playfair and J. P. Joule, 4*472 at 
3*9°; S. Holker, 4-41 at 15-5°; H. J. Buignet, 4-235 ; H. G. P. Schrdder, 4*423- 
4-509 ; E. Filhol, 4*581; J. Behr, 4*545 ; J. W. Rctgers, 4-531 at 24°; M. le Blanc 
and P. Rohland, 4 520 at 20°/20°; H. Topsfie and C. Christiansen, 4-521; and 
P. Niggli, 4-545 for the sp. gr. 7 and 72-9 for the eq. vol. P. Gaubcrt gave 4-40 
for sp. gr. of the opaque crystals, and 4-45 for that of the transparent 
crystals. L. Vegard calculated values for the mol. vol. from the radiographic data, 
F. A. Heglein studied this subject. G. T, Gerlach gave 4-40 for the sp. gr. of 
aq. soln. at 17-5°: 

Pb(NO,) a . 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 permit. 

Sp.gr. . 1-044 1*092 M44 1*200 1*263 1*333 1*409 

H. Schiff, working at the same temp., gave for soln. containing 2, 4, and 6 per cent, 
of lead nitrate, the respective sp. gr. 1-016, 1*033, and 1*050. Observations were 
made by J. Wagner, J. H. Long, P. Kremera, K. Bindel, J. Thomsen, F. Kold- 
rausch, I, Traube, etc. H. Euler said that the sp. gr. of a soln. sat. at 17° is 1*105, 
and E. F. Antlion, 1-372 for a soln. sat. at 8°. K. Fajans and M. Lcinbert- gave 
1-444499 ± 0-000013 at 25-45°/4* for the sp. gT. of a soln. of ordinary lead nitrate 
sat. at 25*45° ; 1*443587 ± 0-CKXX)16 for the sp. gr. of a sat. soln. of nitrate made from 
carnotite-lead, and 1-443586 ± 0-000015 for that of a soln. of nitrate made from 
pitchblende-lead. K. Bindel obtained the following results : 


Pb{NO,) a . 

, 

, 

. 8*4 

37 9 

42 3 

47*8 per rent. 

Sp. gr. (18°) . 

. 

. 

. 1*0771 

1-4854 

1*6045 

1-6663 

Contraction . 

. 


. 1*0072 

1*0498 

1-0796 

1-0501 

Mol. vol. 

» 

. 

. 3650 

586 

487 

415 


R. Broom found that when a soln. containing 48-3 parts of salt in 100 parts of water 
is mixed with an equal vol. of water, there is a 0*228 per cent, contraction, 
M. L. Jesersky said that the thermal change during the dissolution of the salt repre¬ 
sents a rise of temp, smaller than corresponds with the coefl. of contraction. 
II. Gilbault gave 0-29 for the mol. contraction at 20° ; 1.1. Saslawsky gave 0-70 for 
the ratio of the mol, vol. to the sum of the at, vols. of the constituent elements. 
J. N. Rakshit studied the contraction which occurs when lead nitrate is dissolved 
in water, and in alcohol. A. Heydweiller studied the changes in the sp. gr. and 
ionization with the dilution of the soln, J. A. Gro&hans compared the sp. gr. of 
soln. of lead nitrate with those of other salts. A. Taficl studied the effect of load 
nitrate on the temp, of maximum density of water. 

C. A. Valson 4 found the capiUary rise in a tube of 0-5 mm. diameter to be 54-1 
units for a soln. of sp. gr. 1-133 at 15°. H. Scntis gave 76*20 dynes per cm. for th p 
surface tension of a 27*30 per cent. soln. of lead nitrate, at 12*8°, when that of water 
at 6° is 76-09—0*15400; the corresponding cohesion constant, a 2 , is 11*98 per sq. uun. 
J. Wagner found the viscosity of a N-soln. to be 1*1010 (water unity); that, of a 
0*5i\ 7 -soln., 1*0418; of a 0*252V-soln., 1*0174 ; and of a 0*125tf-soln., 1-0066 at 2o • 
If x denotes the number of gram-eq. of salt per litre, the viscosity—1*089 /I - 
J. B. R. Scheffer found the diffusion coeff, in days for a soln. of a mol of lead nitra 
in 136 mols of water to be 0-66; and in 514 mols of water, 0*71. J. C. (*■ ® 
Marignac, and J. J. Coleman made some observations on this subject. The com¬ 
pressibility of the aq. soln. was measured by H. Gilbault, and P. W. ® nc ^ rn ^ 
observed no evidence of a transition point when lead nitrate crystals are comprise 
from 1 to 12,000 krgrns. per sq. cm., at 20° or 200°. 
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S. de Lannoy 8 represented the thermal expansion of soln. of lead nitrate by the 
expression u=vo(l+«0+W z )> where the values of the constants a and b vary with 
the cone, and temp, of the soln. 


Pur cent, 

Pb(N0 3 )f 

40 "-70* 

ft 

a 

0°-4fJ B 

4 . 

0*0^903 

0-0 s 349 

0-0,200 

0-0*515 

10 . 

0-0,141 

0-0*328 

0-0,103 

0-0*410 

15 . 

00,175 

0-0,310 

00,127 

0-0*130 

20 . 

0-0,2438 

00,267 

00 a 2438 

0-0*267 


J. Morel said that when heated to 110°, the monoclinic form suffers no loss in 
weight, and, according to J. S. Stas, the ordinary salt docs not decompose if dried 
in air at 200°, but acid vapours are given off at a higher temp. By extrapolation 
from the f.p. of ammonium trinitr&toplumbite, B. Bogitsch estimated the melting 
point of lead nitrate to be 450°-470° ; the decomposition of the salt prevents a 
comparison with fact. E. Maumene said that the salt can be melted without 
decomposition only under alkali nitrates; and 0. Lehmann found that the m.p. 
is lowered when the salt is in contact with other nitrates. A. Colson found lead 
nitrate to be less stable than silver nitrate. H. Hess said that the salt decomposes 
in vacuo at 283°; and if heated in a silver crucible until a metallic film appears, and 
the cold mass boiled with water, the filtered liquid deposits the basic nitrate, 
Pb(0H') 2 .Pb(N0 3 ) Sl while lead nitrate remains in soln. According to L. Baekeland, 
decomposition begins at 205°, it is very slow between 205° and 223°, and vigorous 
at 357". In vacuo, between 205° and 223°, nitrous gases are. given off copiously. 
The reaction Pb(N0 3 ) 2 ^PbO+2N0 2 +0 is reversible. The dissociation pressure 
p mm., in vacuo, is as follows : 

223 * 230 " 2 ". 0 “ 274 ° 297 * 448 * 

G-2 G O 11-8 32 G 78-4 1180 

An excess of oxygen or nitrogen peroxide lowers the dissociation press. Basic lead 
nitrate which has been heated in open vessels at 357° for 10 days show’s the same 
dissociation press., so that it is probable that the first products of the, dissociation 
are, the basic nitrate, Pb0.2Pb(N0 3 ) 2 , together with oxygen, and nitrogen peroxide. 
If the products of the dissociation at 357° are removed from time to time, the dis¬ 
sociation press, falls from 514 to 260 mm., apparently owing to the decomposition of 
Pb 0 . 2 Pb(N 03) 2 to 2Pb0.Pb(N0 3 ) 2 ; and at a red-heat, this is converted into lead 
monoxide. L. R. Morgan showed that if p denotes the partial press, of the oxygen, 
]* 2 , that of nitrogen peroxide, the mass-action law A;—i 8 valid; at 357°, the 
constant k —0*062. 

The freezing point of aq. soln. was measured by L. C. de Coppet., 8 F. M. Raoult, 
M. le Blanc and A. A. Noyes, A. A. Noyes and K. G. Falk, M. Randall and 
A. P. Vansclow, F. Riidnrff, F. Guthrie, C. L. von Ende, A. Ponsot, K. Drucker, etc. 
According to H. Hausrath, if C denotes the. number of grams of lead nitrate in 
100 grms. of water ; C\ the number of millimols of the nitrate per litre ; J, the 
lowering of the f>p. of water ; and w, J. H. van’t HofTs constant (1,15, 10): 


0-01198 

0-03985 

0-09285 

0-1844 

0-5749 

0-362 

1-204 

2-805 

6-570 

17-37 

0-00199 

0-00638 

0-01449 

0-02770 

0-815 

2-98 

2-87 

2-79 

2-68 

2-54 


M. Randall and A. P. Vanselow calculated the activity coeff. from the f.p. 
data. J. H. Walton and A. Brann attributed the lowering of the velocity of 
the crystallization of ice from under-cooled soln. to the formation of hydrates 
of lead nitrate in, soln. P. Kremens 7 found that the boiling point of a sat. aq. 
soln. of lead nitrate is 103-6° in an enamellcd-iron vessel, and 104-1° in a glass 
vessel. T. Griffiths said that a soln. containing 140 parts of the salt in 100 
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parts of water boils at 102*2°. G. T. Gerlach gave for soln. containing in 100 
grms. of water: 

Pb(NQj), ... 11 26 44 66 87 111 137 grm* 

Boiling point . . 100-5° 1010° 101-6° 102 0° 102-5° 103*0° 103 6° 

A. Smits measured the raising of the b.p., b; and the mol. raising of the b.p., 
By for sols, with to mol of the salt in 1000 gnns. of water, and found for J. H. van’t 
Hoff’s constant n, 1.15,10: 


10 . 

. 0-0474 

0-0B69 

0*4174 

0-B793 

b . 

. 0-070° 

0-0900° 

0-41B 9 

0B24" 

B . 

. 14-76 

10-35 

10*01 

9*37 

W » * 

. 2*84 

1*99 

1*93 

1*80 


F. M. Raoult, and G. Tammann measured the lowering of the vapour pressure of 
aq. soln. of lead nitrate, and the latter gave 12*3 mm. for the lowering of the vap. 
press., A f with soln. containing 0-5 gnu. of salt in 100 grins, of water ; 23*5 mm. 
with 1 grm.; 45*0 mm. with 2 grms.; and 63-0 mm. with 3 grms. 

H. Kopp 8 found the specific heat of the crystals dried at 100° to be 0110 between 
16° and 48°; and the corresponding molecular heat is 36*4. J. Moser said that the 
aq. soln. of lead nitrate is cooled by dilution ; and J. H. Pollok said that when 
a soln., sat. at 9°, is diluted with an equal vol. of water, the temp, falls —0*3, h'\ 
J. Thomsen said that the heat of dilution of a soln. of a mol of lead nitrate in 40 mols 
of water at 18°, by 60 mols of water, is —1*23 Cals. ; by 160 mols of water, — Kl8 
Cals. ; and by 360 mols of water, —2-50 Cals. He also gave —7*61 Cals, for the 
heat of solution of a mol of lead nitrate in 400 mols of water. M. Berthelot gave 
—8*22 Cals, with a mol of the Balt dissolved in 930-1860 mols of water. K. Jaueh 
gave 0*9621 for the sp. ht. at 18° of 0*5.4f-soln. ; 0*9179 for that of M- soln.; 0*8359 
for that of 2M-soln.; 0*8045 for 3lf-soln.; and 0*7566 for 4M-soln. N. dc Kolos- 
sowsky made some observations on this subject. K. Jauch also gave for the heats 
of dilution and Boln., and for the sp. ht. and the mol. ht. of soln. of different cone.: 


Pb(NO a ) t per cent. 

8-4 

37*9 

42-3 

47*8 

Heat of solution 

-7104 

-4504 

— 4246 

—408C onla. 

Heat of dilution 

-7104 

-2600 

-2858 

—3018 cal«. 

Specific heat . 

0-019 

0*046 

0*003 

0-509 

Molecular heat. 

3012 

662 

471 

393 


J. C. G. de Marignac gave for the sp. ht. of soln. with 50, 100, and 200 eq. of the salt 
respectively 0*7507, 0-8510, and 0-9162 between 21° and 26°, and 0*7500, 0*8507, 
and 0*9173 between 18° and 51° ; and —0-25 Cal. for the heat of dilution of an eq. 
of the salt in 2 litres of water, diluted with 2 litres of water at 16°. J. Thomsen 
gave for the heat of formation from its elements, 105*5 Cals.; M. Berthelot, 105*6 
Cals.; P. Gunther, 108*1 Cals.; and A. Colson, 105*4 Cals. J. Thomsen gave 
(Pb,0 2 ,N 2 0 4 )=a09*51 Cals.; and M. Berthelot, (PbO,N 2 O 6 )=^40*2 Cals. The 
latter also gave (PbO,2HNOa,Aq.)=15*4 Cals.; and J. Thomsen, 17*7 Cals, without 
and 25*38 Cals, with precipitation; M. Berthelot gave 19*7 Cals, for the solid salt. 

H. Topsoe and C. Christiansen 9 measured the index of refraction and for (Might 
obtained 1*7730 ; for D-light, 1*7820 ; and for F-light, 1*8065 ; M. le Blanc and 
H. Rohland gave 1-7820 for Na-light at 20°, and the corresponding equivalent 
refraction in soln. 28*57—A. Heydweiller gave 15*72. F. Fouqu£, and J. H. Glad¬ 
stone and W. Hibbert made observations on this subject. T. W. Richards and 
W. C. Schumb gave 1*7815 for the index of refraction with Na-light; and J. Brhr, 
1*7733 for Li-light, 1*7843 for Na-light, and 1*7933 for Ti-light. II. Marbach, G.Wulff, 
and F. Klocke studied the optical anomaly, or the abnormal birefringence of kad 
nitrate. P. Barbier and L. Roux found the dispersion of soln. increases with the 
cone.; and the mean sp. dispersion, 0*351, is about the same as that of other salts- 
C.Sohafer and M. Schubert found the reflecting power shows maxima in the ultra-red 
at 7*5 /a, 12-6/a, and 15/a ; and T. Liebisch and H. Rubens found a maximum at 
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in the ultra-red reflection spectrum. G. Schafer, and W. N. Hartley made observa* 
lions on the ultra-violet absorption spectrum of soln. of lead nitrate; and W. N. Hart¬ 
ley, on the absorption Spectrum of soln. of different cone. T. E. Aur6n measured 
the absorption coeff. of the salt for X-rays. H. Greinacher made the unexplained 
observation that its temp, in a Dewar’s flask remains one or more hundredths of 
a degree below the temp, of its surroundings. 

Numerous observations have been made on the electrical conductivity of aq. 
soln. of lead nitrate; for instance, by S. J. Bates, 10 E. Bouty, W. Conrad, J. H. Long, 
K. Jauch, G. Jager, H. C. JoneB and C. A, Jacobson, R. Salvadori, W. D. Harkins 
and F. L. Hunt, A. Heydweiller, F. Kohlrausch and E, Griineisen, H. Fernau, 
E. Frauke, A. Rosenheim and V. J. Meyer, A. A. Noyes and co-workers, and 
K. G. Falk. According to E. J. Shaeffer and H. C. Jones, the molecular electrical 
conductivity, /z, and the percentage degree ol ionization, a, at 35° and 65° are : 


2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

612 

1024 

2048 

111-5 

170-2 

196-6 

220-4 

261-0 

291-0 

300-0 

309*6 

36-0 

54-9 

63-5 

71*2 

84-3 

03-9 

96-9 

100-0 

176-9 

267-8 

309*4 

347-8 

410-2 

456*0 

477-7 

491-8 

35-8 

54-5 

02-9 

70-7 

83-4 

02-5 

07*2 

100-0 


K. Jauch found the eq. conductivity at infinite dilution to be 122-7. A. Thiel and 

L. Stoll questioned if a 05 M-bo 1 ii. is 80 per cent, ionized, as stated by R, Abegg. 
For eono. soln., A. Ferguson and I. Vogel gave for the eq. conductivity, 
A123'41 — 1G1'50(7°‘ 4D2 , where C denotes the concentration. The temp, 
coefl. has been measured by H. C. Jones and co-workers and by F. Kohlrausch. 
The ionization constant was found by C. Kullgren to be 40xl0 -8 at 100°. 
K. Beck and P. Stegmiiller showed that the ionization occurs in two stages, 
Fb(N0 3 ) 2 ^PbN0 3 +N0 3 f ^Pb‘ +2N0 3 '. The ionization was investigated by 
C. L. von Eiidc, A. A. Noyes and K. G. Falk, W. D. Harkins and F. L. Hunt, 
W. K. Lewis, K. Fajans and M. Lembert, K. Drucker, H. C. Jones and C. A. Jacob¬ 
son, W. Conrad, and H. Fernau. The tendency of the ions to form complexes 
is, according to S. Labendzinsky, and R. Abegg, very great. F. Kohlrausch and 
E. Griineisen investigated the mobility of the ions. The transport number given 
by A. A. Noyes and K. G. Falk for Pb" at 25° is 0-487 in 0-liV-soln., and 0-03 in 
A r -aoln, M. Randall and A. P. Vanselow measured the activity coeff. of lead 
nitrate. J. Walker and E. Aston, and J. H. Long calculated the hydrolysis from the 
electrical conductivity ; and C. Kullgren gave : 


Pb(N0 -)» 

Hydrolysis 


'2 B 32 128 gram-eq. per litre 

0-082 0*141 0-253 0-482 

0-103 0*220 0-400 0-742 


C. Immerwahr found that the electrode potential between lead and a AT-soln. 
of the nitrate is 0*443 volt; and W. K. Lewis gave for OOlN-soln., 0*469 volt; 
0 05iV-soln., 0-455 volt; 0*252V-soln., 0*445 volt; 0-4iV-soln., 0*443 volt; and 
V-soln., 0*439 volt. H. Jahn, J. Moser, and J. Miesler studied this subject. 
A. C. Gumming measured the e.m.f. of cells: lead | lead nitrate solu. | soln. of the 
nitrate of ammonium, potassium, or sodium | and the calomel electrode. S. Lus- 
sana found that the current in a concentration cell goes from the more dil. to the 
more cone. soln.; and that the e.m.f. increases more rapidly than corresponds with 
proportionality. The polarization phenomena have been previously discussed. 
a . iruann studied the electrolysis of mixed soln. of lead and barium nitrates. 
A. Giinther-Schulze studied the electrolysis of soln. of lead nitrate by using the 
vapour above the soln. as cathode, and as anode, a lead wire. W. G. Hankel 11 
® udied the pyroelectricity of the crystals; and M. von Laue, and E. Glebe and 
the piezoelectricity. W. Schmidt gave 16 for A=75 cma. for the 
metric constant of lead nitrate. A, Heydweiller calculated values for this 
constant. L. Ebert studied the dielectric polarization of lead salta. 
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The chemical properties of lead nitrate.— According to W. Ipatjeff ami 
W. Werchowsby, 12 hydrogen under a press, of 150-219 atm. and at 209° during 
48 hrs., precipitated a basic nitrate, but no metal, from aq. soln. of lead nitrato. 
H« Rose reported that the salt is stable in air, and dissolves in Water with a 
marked cooling effect. J. Obermiller measured the hygroscopieity of lead nitrate. 
A. Mailfert found that lead nitrate is slowly converted by ozone into the dioxide. 
A number of isolated observations on the solubility of lead nitrate in water have 
been made by E. Mitscherlich, C. J. B. Karsten, II. Kopp, T. Griffiths, G. C. Witt- 
stein, C. von Hauer, A. Michel and L. Rrafft, W. K. Lewis, A. C. Cummiug. 
W. D. Treadwell, C. Cheneveau, G. J. Mulder, H. Euler, T. W. Richards anil 
W. C. Schumb, A. Ditto, M. lc Blanc and A. A. Noyes, F. Mylius, and P. Kremers. 
The following results, expressed in S grms. of lead nitrate per 100 grins, of water, 
are averaged mainly from those of G. J. Mulder, and P. Kremers: 

0° 10* 20* 25° SO* 40* .50* 60* 80* 100* 

S . . 37-6 46-3 544 58-5 63*6 72*2 81-8 92-5 111-3 132-y 

According to K. Fajans and co-workers, the solubility of lead nitrate from car- 
notite-lead is the same as that from ordinary lead. J. Morel added that mono- 
dim c lead nitrate is sparingly soluble in hot water, but more soluble in water 
acidified with nitric acid. According to W. D. Harkins, purified lead nitrate, 
recrystallized from water containing a slight amount of nitric acid, was heated in 
100° for 6 hrs., and at 130° for 12 hrs. in a current of dry air. The soln. of the salt 

in water was acidic to rosolic acid, and alkaline to litmus. II. W. Fischer said that 

when heated in a sealed tube to 200°, aq. soln. of lead nitrate furnish crystals of 
basic nitrate; J. H. Weibel also examined the effect of temp, and press, on tbe 
hydrolysis of aq. soln. of lead nitrate. For the hydrolysis of lead nitrate, and also 
the basic nitrates, vide supra. A. Geuthcr found that sodium hydroxide furnishes 
a basic nitrate, lead hydroxide, or lead oxide, according to the cone, of the s«»ln, 
V. Zotier studied the catalytic effect of the nitrate on hydrogen dioxide. 

J. W. Thomas 13 said that solid lead nitrate takes up moist hydrogen chloride 
rapidly with the copious evolution of red fumes. J, J. Berzelius observed that 
when other salts of lead arc precipitated from a soln. of an excess of lead nitrate, 
there is a tendency for the lead nitrate to be absorbed by the precipitate. 
II. Moissan found fluorine does not act on lead nitrate in the cold, but at a dull 
red beat, lead fluoride is slowly produced. F. Fischer and K. Thiele could not 
prepare a lead fluonitrate. There is a possibility that a lead chloronitralv is present 
in mixed soln. of lead chloride and nitrate— vide lead chloride. P. Fcdotroll 
studied the reversible reaction with cuprous iodide and iodine, Pb(NO ; ^--M’ul 
+I^PbI 2 -l'Cu(N0 3 )2. Lead nitrate detonates slightly when triturated wil-h 
sulphur. J. Thomsen gave 11*43 Cals, for the decomposition of a mol of bud 
nitrate in aq. soln. by hydrogen sulphide* According to E. Schtirmann, stannous 
and bismuth sulphides are not attacked by soln. of lead nitrate; while zinc, thallous, 
cobalt, and nickel sulphides arc transformed into nitrates and lead sulphide; arsenic 
trisulphide is transformed when heated with a sola, of lead nitrate under press, m a 
sealed tube. J. Lemberg found that calcium sulphate, CaSO^H^Q, acquires a t rust 
of lead sulphate when immersed in a cold cone. soln. of lead nitrate ; and copp^ 
hydroxy sulphate —brochantifce—from lead sulphate when treated with a soln o 
copper nitrate almost sat. with nitric acid. According to K. Elba, persulphuri 
acid gives a white precipitate with neutral or almost neutral soln. of lead nitra A 
which rapidly forms brown lead dioxide. 

E. C. Franklin and C. A. Kraus found lead nitrate to be readily solulnu 13 
liquid ammonia, and F. M, G. Johnson and N. T. M. Wilsmore measured the c ^ 
trode potential of lead against a soln. of lead nitrate in liquid ammonia, an 
R. Bossuet and L. Hackspill found that lead phosphide is precipitated from a st ^ 
of lead nitrate in liquid ammonia by a soln. of rubidium phosphide in the »a 
solvent. K. Friedrichs said lead nitrate is readily soluble in liquid ammo » 
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and the soln, separates into two liquid phases at 45°. II. P. Cady studied the 
electrical conductivity, etc., of the soln. D. 8tromholm, and N. Athanasescustudied 
the formation of basic nitrates by the action of aq. ammonia on soln. of lead nitrate, 
C. A. Lobry da Bruyn found lead nitrate is soluble in hydrazine, and sparingly 
soluble in hydrazine hydrate. T. W. B. Welsh and II. J. Broderson showed that 
anhydrous hydrazine dissolves 0-52 grin, of lead nitrate per c.c., but the soln. decom¬ 
poses. The soln. is an electrical conductor. E. Divers said that nitric oxide has 
no action on lead nitrate. H. Braconnot found that nitric acid precipitates lead 
nitrate from a cone. aq. soln., and the crystallization of the salt from nitric acid 
soln. has been recommended by A. Ditte, and others for its purification. J. Morel 
found that soln. of the monoclinic variety in nitric acid furnishes octahedral crystals. 
A. Ditte said that the cone, acid dissolves only a trace of lead nitrate in the cold, 
while the boiling, cone, acid dissolves 0-7 grm, per litre. According to A. C. Gum¬ 
ming, the solubility of lead nitrate in nitric acid of different cone., at 25°, is: 

HNO a . . . 202.V- 4-64 A’- 8-77ZV- 14-35 A’- 

rb(NO a ) a . . 178 61 0 13 0 0-530 grm. per litre 

He added that it is very unlikely that a complex hydronitratoplunibous acid is 
formed. For the solubility of lead nitrate in soln. of ammonium, potassium, 
sodium, copper, silver, barium, and strontium nitrates ; or the mutual action of 
the fused salts, vide infra , the complex salts. F. Peters found that when treated 
with potassium nitrite, it forms a complex potassium lead nitritonitrate, and basic 
lead nitritonitrates. W. C. Williams found that phosphoryl chloride reacts with 
lead nitrate with the copious evolution of red fumes. 

The older chemists knew that lead nitrate detonates with brilliant sparks when 
projected on red-hot carbon ; and that the inflammability of tinder, blotting- 
paper, etc. v is greatly increased when they have been soaked in a soln. of this salt, 
arid dried. W. D. Bancroft and H. B. Wciser 14 found that a flame fed with lead 
nitrate, deposits a metallic mirror on a cold surface. According to II. Arctowsky, 
lead nitrate is insoluble in cold and very slightly soluble in hot carbon disulphide. 
C. A. Lobry de Bruyn found that 100 grms. of absolute methyl alcohol dissolve 
1‘37 grins, of lead nitrate at 20 5°; and absolute ethyl alcohol, 004 grm. Accord¬ 
ing to A. Gerardin, 100 grins, of ethyl alcohol of sp. gr. 0-9282, dissolve at 4°, 
4 , 9(i grins, of lead nitrate ; and 5-82 grins, at 8° ; 8-77 grins, at 22°; 12-8 grins, at 
40°; and 14-9 grms. at 50°. W. H. Krug and K. P. McElroy, and A. Naumann 
said that lead nitrate is very sparingly soluble in dried acetone. A. Naumann 
* ou,1 d lead nitrate to bo insoluble in methyl acetate, and in ethyl acetate; 
H - Bolder said that lorm&mide furnishes a complex precipitate with solid lead nitrate 
at ordinary temp., but at 200°, in vacuo, lead rapidly separates; F. L. Shinn, 
insoluble in dried ethylamine ; H. Mandal, insoluble in anilin e ; and A. Naumann, 
insoluble in benzonitrile. B. Lacliowicz, said that compounds are probably 
formed with the amines of the fatty acids, aniline, toluidine, pyridine, quinoline. 
Piperidine, and mono- and diethylamine. If an aq. soln. of lead nitrate be mixed 
with an equal vol. of alcohol, and then treated with aniline or o-toluidine, basic 
ead nitrate is deposited. The soln. of lead nitrate in pyridine was investigated 
>y A. Werner, J. H. Walton and R. C. Judd, A. W. Speransky and E. G. Goldberg, 
t Lincoln, and J. H. MathewB and A. J. Johnson. R, Miiller found that 100 
f ;* c ' of Pyrifi* 1 © dissolved 4-39 grms. of lead nitrate at 0°, and 5-46 grms. at 25°. 
>. Lachowicz said that with the Chlorides o! the organic acids, the anhydrides 
mi lead chloride are produced. According to A. Smolka, a complex salt is formed 
when a mixed soln. of lead nitrate and mannite ia boiled. J. H. Long studied the 
inversion of cane-sugar by a soln. of lead nitrate. M. Lilienfeld studied the action 
o lead nitrate on plants ; and H. Bechhold on bacteria. C. W. Correns studied 
e adsorption of lead from dil. soln. of the nitrate by sand, china-clay, and chalk, 
i L- Kahlenberg and W. J. Trautmann 16 studied the reduction of lead nitrate 
en heated with powdered Silicon. J. L. Proust in 1802, and J. C. Bromeis in 
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184D showed that the action of lead in soln. of load nitrate is very complex. Accord¬ 
ing to J. B. Senderens, a strip of lead, one side of which is polished and the other 
roughly crystalline, decomposes lead nitrate much more quickly than a strip 
polished entirely, the characteristic yellow colour of the nitrosonitrate appearing 
almost at once, whilst metallic lead and subsequently basic lead nitrate are pre¬ 
cipitated. Since acetic acid is not capable of reduction under these conditions, 
the action does not take place in a soln. of lead acetate. K. Peters also observed 
that a complex series of basic nitrates and basic nitritonitrates are formed. 
J. B. Senderens found that tin has no action on a soln. of lead nitrate ; and like¬ 
wise also with antimony, and bismuth. The precipitation by zinc was noted in the 
eighteenth century by T. Bergman, in his De pr&cipitatis meicdlicis. J. B. Senderens 
found that when a dil. or cone. soln. of lead nitrate is treated with zinc, lead is 
deposited, and zinc nitrate and hydroxide, and ammonia and ammonium 
nitrate are formed; the lead reacts with the soln. as indicated above; similar 
results were obtained with cadmium. Dil. soln. of lead nitrate, protected from air, 
do not act on aluminium, and cone. soln. only feebly, because a basic lead nitrite- 
nitrate is deposited as a protective film on the aluminium. N. W. Fisher said 
that iron has but a slight action on soln. of lead nitrate, but J. B. Senderens could 
find no evidence of the separation of lead from dil. or cone., cold or hot, acid or 
neutral soln. of lead nitrate. J. B. Senderens observed no action by nickel on 
neutral soln. protected from air at 10°-16° ; and with cobalt under similar condi¬ 
tions, the soln. becomes pink, and there is deposited a black film of lead which 
gradually forms a basic nitritonitratc. A. Ogata and T. Kai'nn studied the action 
of sodium hydroxide soln. on lead nitrate and found that when the latter is in 
large excess, a dil. soln. of the alkali-lye gives a white precipitate : PtyXOyfe 
+Na0H=Pb(0H)(N0 3 )+NaN0 3 ; if enough alkali be now added to make, the 
filtrate alkaline, the reaction 3Pb(0H)N0 3 + 2NaOH~(I > bO) 2 Pb(OH)N0 3 +2XaN0 a 
+2H 2 0 takes place. A considerable time is required for the completion of the 
reaction. If a large proportion of alkaMye is added to the lead nitrate soln., 
Pb(N0 3 ) 2 +4NaOH=Pb(ONa) 2 +2NaN0 3 +2H 2 0. W. Spring and M. Lucion found 
that when barium dioxide is triturated with lead nitrate, lead oxide, oxygen, and 
barium nitrate are produced. A. Mail he obtained a basic lead nitrate by treating 
a soln. of lead nitrate with copper hydroxide. 

Complex salts with lead nitrate. —According to B. Bogitch, 16 molten ammonium 
nitrate slowly dissolves lead nitrate. There is a eutectic with 33 per cent, lead 
nitrate, at about 131", Fig. 128. There was no evidence 
^ccoypos/tw 0 f the formation of ammonium nilratoplumbito with 
ST T mixtures containing up to 55 per cent, of lead uitravo. 

*”"7 C. J. B. Karstcn found that a sat. aq. soln. of one of tlm 

CH component salts dissolves some of the other; and 

*t 4 (f f3J eZ A. Kanitz, that the viscosity of mixed solu. of the 

/iQ o 1 ~ r ^ i—T component nitrates was greater than that deduced from 

o to zo so 40 60 60 the mixture rule. 0. Pulvermachcr discussed the.se 

Per cent. Pb(NO s ) t experiments. A. C. Gumming measured the electrode 

Fia. 128 . — Freezing-point potential of mixed soln. of the two nitrates. E. Maeng 
Curve of Lead and Am- found a mixture of equal weights of sodium a'y 1 
monium Nitrates. nitrates fused at 282° when the calculated value is o* > 

on the assumption that the m.p. of lead nitrate is ■ 
F. Guthrie gave 268° for the eutectic temp, obtained with mixtures c(jnillUlJl ^ 
42*84 per cent, of lead nitrate. C. J. B. Karsten found that 100 parts of v' a 
at 18*75° dissolved 87*3 parts of lead nitrate and 34*1 parts of sodium m m “ 
W. W. J. Nicol found that sodium nitrate lowers the solubility of lead 111 . (l,1 . i | )r)Ci 
water; and F. Isaac obtained the results indicated in Table XII, where th c 
are expressed in grams of Balt per 100 grrns. of sat. soln. He also 
soln. in the metastabie and labile states—1. 9, 6. M. le Blanc and A. A. 
found that the f.p. of the soln. agree with the assumption that a sodium w 


0 fO 20 30 40 50 60 

Percent. Pb(NO s ) t 
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Table XII-—-Mutual Solubilities op Lead and Sodittm Nitrates. 


Load nitrato aa solid phase. Sodium nitrate as aolid phase. 


Temp, of saturation. 

NaNO a . 

Pb(NO,) s . 

Temp, of saturation. 

XaISC> 3 . 

WN0 3 ) a . 

32° . 

34*43 

10-60 

21° 

40*07 

13*02 

35-5* 

34*15 

20-33 

31° 

43*18 

12-88 

44° . 

33-35 

22-19 

41° 

45 11 

12-94 

5 5 3 ■ 

32*80 

23*93 

51° 

47*28 

12*50 

65° . 

32-19 

24-89 

04° 

49*92 

11-56 


ylumbite is formed. The observations of S. 0 lass tone and 11. N. Saunders on 
the lowering of the solubility ; of A. 0. Cumming, and W. K. Lewis on electrode 
potentials of lead in the mixed soln.; and of A. Kanitz on the viscosities of 
mixed solo., also agree with the assumption that a complex salt is formed. 
On the other hand, S. Gladstone and H. N. Saunders' study of the ternary system : 
NaN () 3 rb(NO a )o HjjO at 0 ; , 25°, 50°, and 100°, summarized in Fig. 120, shows 



Fig. 120.— 1 The Ternary System : NftN0 3 “-PbfN0 3 ) ? -H 2 0. 
Fm. 130.—The Ternary System: KNO a -Pb(NO a ) a -H 3 d. 

Fig. 131.—The Ternary System : 11 a(N 0 3 ) 2 Pb(NO a ) 2 H 2 O. 


that no complex salt is formed under these conditions. F. Guthrie gave for the 
temp, of the beginning of the freezing of molten mixtures of lead and potassium 
nitrates: 

Vb(NO a ) # () 10 20 30 40 40-80 50 00 70 per pent. 

Fp. . 320° 300° 285° 208° 240° 207* 210° 238° (335°) 

Above 320° the decomposition interferes with the results. The eutectic temp, is there¬ 
fore 207°. C. J. B. Kars ten found that 100 parts of water at 18*75° dissolve 84-1 
parts of lead nitrate and 29*9 parts of potassium nitrate; F. Rttdorff, that 100 parts 
of water at 21*2° dissolve 119*6 parts of lead nitrate and 67*1 parts of potassium 
nitrate; and M. le Blanc and A. A. Noyes, 100 parts of water at 20 u dissolve 
95-,19 parts of lead nitrate and 61*05 parts of potassium nitrate. W. W. J. Nicol 
found that the solubility of lead nitrate is increased by the addition of potassium 
nitrate ; and the solubility results of A. Fock, and the above-mentioned observa¬ 
tions, are considered to be in harmony with the assumption that a potassium nitrato- 
plumbite is formed. This conclusion is in agreement with the measurements of the 
electrode potentials by R. Abegg, S. Labendzinsky, W. K. Lewis, and A. C. Cumming 
working with the mixed soln. of the two salts ; of A, Kanitz on the viscosity of 
fused mixtures; and of S. Glasstone and H. N. Saunders on the raising of the 
solubility of lead nitrate in water by potassium nitrate. On the other hand, 
t orf^ oue ttn d H. N. Saunders’ study of the ternary system : KN0a-Pb(NO 3 ) 2 -H 2 O 
^ * 50°, and 100°, summarized in Fig. 130, shows that no complex salt is 

T^ r p\ 0< \ un< * er , t ^ lese conditions. For complex potassium tetranitratoplumbite, 
V- b(N0 3 ) 4 , wfo infra . E. Mauinene found the fusibility of a mixture of equal 
VOL. vn. 3 
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weights of lead, sodium, and potassium nitrates to be 259°, and he found that lead 
nitrate raised the transformation temp, of potassium nitrate. H. L. Wells and 
H. P. Beardsley inferred the existence of ccesium nitratoplumbite in soln. because of 
the high mutual solubilities of the component salts. They were not able to obtain 
the salt in crystals owing to its high solubility. 

P. Fedotedff measured the solubility of aq. soln. of copper and lead nitrates at 
20°, and, expressing cone, in grains of salt per 100 grins. of water, found : 

CufNOj), 0 7*7 15 04 24 03 37*06 60*32 83-11 100*29 127-70 

Pb(NO a ) a . . 55-11 39-34 27-80 19*06 13*03 8*19 5*37 3*63 2*33 

when the solid phase in contact with the soln. was a mixture of Pb(NO :j ) 2 and 
Cu(N 0 3 ) 2 .6H 2 0. There is here, no evidence of a copper nilratoplumbilc. 
A. Colson said that molten silver nitrate, at 250°, dissolves about 20 per 
cent, whereby heat is absorbed. The 25 per cent. soln. decomposes in vacuo at 
350°, and under ordinary press, at 3S0°-385°. According to C. Sturenberg, if a 
boiling cone. soln. of lead and silver nitrates be cooled in vacuo, hexagonal crystals 
of silver nitratoplumbite, Pb(N0 3 ) 2 .2AgN0 3 , are formed. According to C. von 
Hauer, W. Herz, H. Ambronn and M. le Blanc, and A. Fock, strontium and lead 
nitrates furnish isomorphous mixed crystals ; but no strontium nitratoplumbite has 
been formed. A. Fock obtained the results indicated in Table XIII with soln. of 

Table XIII. —Mutual Solubilities of Lead and Strontium Nitrates. 


Grams per 100 c.c. 

Molar per cent. In solid pliase. 

I>b(NO a ) r 

Sr(N0 5 ) t . 

PliO'Oj)*. 

SffNO,),. 

46 3 

0 

100 

0 

50-47 

4*56 

99*05 

0*05 

53*92 

8 14 

98*11 

1*89 

45-34 

17 81 

97*02 

2 98 

44*48 

18-74 

96*06 

3*94 

25*23 

35*54 

83*84 

16*16 

19-13 

71-04 

32*88 

67*12 

0 


0 

100 


the mixed nitrates at 25°, G. Tamrnann found the salt decomposes too readily 
to form mixed crystals of the fused nitrates. According to E, Maumene, mixtures 
of lead and barium nitrates can be fused without decomposition if in the presence 
of fused sodium and potassium nitrates. The solubility of lead nitrate in water 
was found by F. W. Blister to be depressed by barium nitrate. H. Euler, W. Herz, 
G. Bodlander, and A. Fock have made observations on the mutual solubilities of 
the two salts. No barium nitratoplumbite has been isolated, but mixed crystals 
have been obtained and investigated by B. Brauns, C. von Hauer, P, Ganbert, 
J. W. Retgers, G. Tamrnann, H. Ambronn and M. le Blanc, and F. W. Buster. 
The velocity of cooling eat. soln. was found by D. Stromholm and T. Svedberg to 
influence the composition of the mixed crystals. 8. Glasstone and E. J. Bifig 8 
studied the ternary system: Ba(N0 3 ) 2 -pb(N0 3 ) 2 -H 2 0 at 25° and 100°, and the 
results are summarized in Fig. 131. The double salt could not be isolated, hut in 
the quaternary system : KNbg~Ba(N 03 ) 2 *-Pb(N 03 ) 2 ~K 2 0 , when the complex salt 
2KN0 3 .Ba(N0 8 ) 2 is formed, there is also produced potassium tetranitratoplurnbite, 
2KN0 3 .Pb(N0 3 ) 2 , which forms mixed crystals with the complex barium 
G. Tamrnann and W, Brings said that the anomalous double refraction of mixe 
crystals of lead and barium nitrates is not connected with the heats of soln. because 
the latter are not altered at 340°, but the optical anomaly disappears at 340°, ftU 
does not reappear on cooling. 
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The basic lead nitrates. —The hydrolysiB of lead nitrate in aq. soln. has been 
previously discussed. As is so often the case in reviewing the older reports on this 
and cognate subjects, a relatively large number of the alleged compounds are 
probably not chemical individuals but are mixtures whose chemical analyses have 
been represented by chemical formulae. They are usually obtained by the action of 
alkali or ammonium or other hydroxides on a Boln. of lead nitrate. For example, 
M. Pleissner 17 reported a white, caseous basic nitrate with 84*4 per cent, of lead 
to be precipitated from a cold soln. of lead nitrate ; with a hot soln., the orange- 
red precipitate has 89*5 per cent, of lead. R. Weinland and F. Paul said that 
potassium ferricyanide gives a complex salt with different basic lead nitrates. 
F. Hcrles discussed the use of the basic lead nitrate for clarifying sugar-soln. in 
the refinery. 

J. J. Berzelius treated a soln. of lead nitrato and ammonia, and digested 
the washed precipitate for 12 hrs. with the precipitant, while D. Stromholm 
left the precipitate to stand in contact with the mother-liquid. The analysis 
corresponded with lead pentoxydmitrate, 6 PbO.N 2 O 5 .H 2 O, or 5Pb0.Pb(N0 3 ) 2 H 2 0, 
or 4Pb0.Pb(0H) 2 .Pb(N0 3 ) 2 . A. Ogata and T. Kai’un represented the constitu¬ 
tion NOjj.Pb.O.Pb.O.Pb.OH ; and F. Meissner regarded it as a salt of orthonitric 
acid, N(OH) 6i namely: 

Pb<JJ>N<£>Pb 

O.Pb.OH 

D. Stromholm said that intermediate stages in the hydrolysis are represented by 
2 PbO.NoO 5 .H 2 O, and lOPbO. 3 N 2 O 5 .H 2 O. Modifications of the process were 
described by A, Geuthcr, J. Lowe, and N. Athanasescu. A. Ditte employed 
potassium hydroxide as precipitant; and M. Pleissner, barium hydroxide. D. Strcim- 
liolni treated a soln. of lead acetate with sodium hydroxide free f rom carbon dioxide ; 
and also excluded this gas from the water used for washing, and from the air in 
contact with the hydroxide. The product was shaken with 0-05iV-ammonium 
nitrate, and washed as before. The washed precipitate was dried first on porous 
tiles, and then over sulphuric acid and soda-lime. A. Ogata and T. Kai’un recom¬ 
mended treating the lead nitrate soln. with just enough alkali hydroxide to make 
the filtrate alkaline towards phenolphtbalein. The white powder has an astringent 
taste. According to N. Athanasescu, and D. Stromholm, the grains are micro¬ 
crystalline. J. J. Berzelius, and N. Athanasescu said that the salt is insoluble in 
and not decomposed by water ; it is readily soluble in acids; and, according to 
A. Geuther, when shaken with a soln, of sodium hydroxide (1: 10 or 1 : 20 ), it forms 
yellow lead oxide, whereas the dehydrated Balt gives yellow lead oxide under 
similar conditions. J, J. Berzelius said that when moderately heated, it gives off 
water and assumes a yellow colour, but becomes white on cooling. A. Geuther 
said that it becomes anhydrous lead pentaxydimtrate, 5Pb0.Pb(N0 3 ) 2 , at 170° 
(N. Athanasescu said 180°), and loses a little nitrogen oxide at 200 °. When ignited, 
it furnishes lead oxide. F. C. Calvert reported Jeod telroxydinilrate, 5Pb0.N 2 0 5 , or 
4 PbO.Pb(NO B ) 2 , to be fanned by the action of aq. ammonia on a soln. of lead 
nitrate ; but this has not been confirmed. 

A. Smolka reported lead oxyhexahydroxydimtrate, 3Pb(OH) 2 .Pb(N0 3 ) 2 , or 
4 PbO.N 2 O 5 .wH 2 O, to be formed when mannitol lead nitrate, Pb(N0 3 ) 2 .C 6 H 8 0 6l 
is boiled with an excess of water for 4 days. N. Athanasescu made it as a 
white crystalline powder by digesting 50 grms. of powdered lead nitrate and 200 
c -c. of aq. ammonia in a flask for 2 weeks, shaking daily. The solid product was 
washed with cold water and dried. It is insoluble in and not affected by water. 
It begins to give off water at 200°, and to give off nitrous fumes at about 300°, 
H.'T. S. Britton found a critical point in the electrometric titration of lead nitrate 
soln, with sodium hydroxide, corresponding with Pb(N0 3 ) 2 .3Pb(0H)2.wH 2 0. The 
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salt 10Pb0.3N 2 0 6 .4(or 5)H 2 0, or 3Pb0.4Pb(0H) 2 .3Pb(N0 3 ) 2f lead trioxyocto- 
hydrozyhexanitrate, was prepared by T. Morawsky by adding ammonia eq, to 
two-thirds the N 2 0 5 of a hot soln. of load nitrate; the precipitate was washed, 
reorystallized three times, and dried at 100 °. He also made it by digesting lead 
glyceronitrate with much water. D. Strdmholm obtained it by the action of much 
ammonia on a soln. of lead nitrate ; and J. Lowe, by treating lead dioxydiacotate 
with a soln. of potassium nitrate, and recrystallizing the product from its aq. aoln. 
A. J. Wakcman and H. L. Wells say that lead hydroxynitrate is formed under these 
conditions. Some other basic nitrates give this Balt when recrystallized from water — 
e.ff. 3 PbO.N 2 O 5 .H 2 O. A. J. Wakeman and H. L. Wells said that the salt furnishes 
flat, tabular, triclinic crystals with an extinction angle of 35°. It suffers no change 
when digested with boiling water or recrystallized from its aq. soln. T. Morawsky 
said that the salt is dehydrated at 170°. J. H. K as tie suggested that the compound 
lOPbO. 3 N 2 O 5 . 5 H 2 O can be regarded as an acid salt, Pb 10 H 10 N 0 O 30 , of the complex 
acid (H 5 N0 5 ) fl . A. Vogel reported that when lead acetate is treated with potas¬ 
sium nitrate in dih soln. a crystalline precipitate— lead trioxydinitrate, 
Pb0.Pb(0H)o.Pb(N0 3 ) 2f or 3Pb0.N 2 0 5 .H 2 0— is formed ; with cone, soln., the 
precipitate is glutinous. J. Lowe also obtained it by the action of potassium 
nitrate on lead dioxydiacetate. The salt was also prepared by A. Smolku. J. Lowe 
said that the white prismatic crystals are soluble in an excess of acetic acid, and that 
alcohol precipitates the crystals from the aq. soln. The soln. is rendered turbid 
by carbon dioxide. The crystals lose their water at 150'MG0°, or, according to 
A. Smolka, at 115°, forming lead dioxydinitrate, 2Pb0.Pb(N0 3 ) 2 . The anhydrous 
Balt was obtained by L. Baekeland by heating lead nitrate to 357" under 
reduced press, for 10 days ; at a red heat, it forms lead monoxide. J. J. Berzelius 
reported a higher hydrate, 3 PbO.N 2 O 5 . 3 iLO, lead oxyhexahydroxytetranitrate, 
Pb0.3Pb(0H) 2 .2Pb(N0 3 L> he formed by precipitating a soln. of lead nitrate 
with a slight excess of ammonia, digesting the mixture in a closed vessel, dropping 
in a little more lead nitrate soln., again digesting, and repeating the treatment until 
too small an excess of ammonia is present to be detected by its odour, and only 
recognizable by the fumes it gives with hydrochloric acid. The washed precipitate 
is dried out of contact with air. When wanned it becomes yellow, but the white, 
colour is restored on cooling ; if heated to a higher temp., lemon-yellow lead oxide* 
is formed. J. J. Berzelius said that the salt is slightly soluble in water, but not if 
various salts are present which do not decompose the basic nitrate. 

Many observers have described the preparation of lead hydroxynitrate, 
Pb(0H)N0 3 , or 2 PbO.N 2 O 5 .H 2 O. J. J. Berzelius, and M. E. Cbevreul supposed 
it to be free from water ; but J. F. Persoz, J. Pelouze, and J. Lowe demonstrated 
that it is hydrated. N. von Lorenz, and F. Peters obtained this salt by the action 
of lead on warm water; and N. Athanasescu, by heating a cone. soln. of lead 
nitrate (1 : 1) in a sealed tube at 310“-320° for 4-5 lira., washing the product with 
the smallest possible quantity of water, and drying. J. J. Berzelius obtained it 
by treating a hot soln. of lead nitrate with insufficient ammonia to precipitate the 
whole of the lead hydroxide and cooling the filtrate—D. Strdmholm recommended 
half the theoretical proportion of ammonia; and A. Ogata and T. Kai’un recom¬ 
mended adding enough alkali hydroxide to furnish a filtrate which is just alkaline 
to phenolphthalein. Modifications of the process were used by T. Morawsky, 
N. Athnnascscu, and A. Ditte. E. Borsbach, and B. Lachowicz used quinoline 111 
place of ammonia; B. Lachowicz, aniline, toluidines, methylaniline, dimetliy j 
aniline, and xylidine. M. E. Chevreul boiled equimolar parts of lead oxide an 
nitrate with water, and allowed the hot filtered soln. to crystallize—N. Athanasi:sca 
said that half an hour’s boiling is sufficient. T. Morawsky added 15 grms. of 
oxide to a boiling soln. of 20 grms. of lead nitrate, 20 grms. of glycerol, and 200 c.c. 
of water. The hot filtered soln. was cooled for crystallization. J. Pelouze us 
white-lead in place of lead oxide, and found that an excess is no disadvan ^ 
since the hydroxynitrate cannot decompose white-lead. J. P. Persoz boiled 
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lead nitrate sola, with zinc oxide; H. Klinger, cadmium oxide or hydroxide; 
and A. Mailhe, copper hydroxide. J. Lowe treated a cold aq. soln. of lead nitrate 
with a slight excess of basic lead acetate ; and also digested a soln. of potassium 
nitrate with a slight excess of basic lead acetate—the slow cooling of the soln. 
gives prismatic crystals, and if lead nitrate is also present, tabular crystals. J. Ville 
obtained it by the action of ammonium nitrate on lead oxide. F. Peters treated 
a boiling soln. of 50 grins, of lead nitrate in 500 c.c. of water with 100 c.c. of 
a soln. of potassium nitrate (1 c.c.=0 , 0574 grm, N 2 05); the white precipitate 
first formed disappears on boiling the mixture. On evaporating the soln. to 
about 100 c.c. and cooling, white crystals arc formed. These are pressed 
between bibulous paper, and dried in air. E. Guignet made some observations 
on this subject; so also have A. Ogata and T. Kai’un— vide supra , action of alkali- 
lye on lead nitrate. 

J. J. Berzelius said that as the hot aq. soln. cools, the salt separates in white 
crystals which have different habits—needles, scales, prisms—dependent on the 
mode of preparation. N. von Lorenz Baid that they belong to the rhombic system. 
A. J. Wftkeman and H. L. Wells said the crystals are either monoclinic or triclinic 
with a strong double Tefraotion. J. ,T. Berzelius Baid that the salt has a sweet, 
slightly astringent taste, and when ignited furnishes red-lead or lead monoxide 
according to the temp, employed. J. Pelouzc said that when heated for a long 
time at 100°, the crystals lose a perceptible amount of water; and they Blowly 
become anhydrous at 160°-190° ; at 200°, the Balt becomes coloured and giveB 
off fumes. B. Lachowicz observed no loss of weight at 100°; J. Lowe said that 
the crystals become anhydrous at 150°-155° in vacuo. N. Athanascscu said 
that the water is all given off at 250°, and decomposition occurs above 300°. 
T. Morawsky said that the salt fuses before decomposition is complete. J. Thomsen 
gave for the heat of formation (Pb0,HN0 3 )=2425 Cals.; (Pb,II,0 2 ,N0 2 ) 
— 119T6 Cals.; and (Pb0,HN03,Aq.)“= 16-77 Cals. J. J. Berzelius, and 
J. Pelouze said that the salt is sparingly soluble in cold water, and much more 
soluble in boiling water. J. J. Pohl found that at 19-2°, 100 grnis. of water dis¬ 
solve 19*4 grins, of the salt. N. Athanascscu found that the powdered salt reacts 
distinctly alkaline towards litmus when moistened with water; when allowed to 
stand in contact with water for a long time, lead hydroxide is formed. The salt 
is easily soluble in acids. A. Geuther said that when digested with a soln. of 
sodium hydroxide (1:10 or 1:20) in slight excess, yellow crystals of lead oxide 
are formed with intermediate formation of 6Pb0.N 2 0 5 .H 2 0. M. E. Chevreul 
said that carbon dioxide reacts with half the contained lead. 

According to J. B. Senderens, when a strip of lead is placed in a soln. 
of lead nitrate, tetritahydrated lead hydroxynitrate, 2Pb0.N 2 0 5 .2£II 2 0, or 
Pb(0H)N0 a .JH 2 0, is formed. It crystallizes from a soln. in hot water in mono- 
clinic needles. It loses one-third its contained water at 100°, and the remainder 
at 190° ; decomposition begins at 200°. The salt is stable in air. 100 grms. of 
boiling water dissolve 6*7 grms. of salt most of which separates out on cooling. 

L. Baekeland obtained lead oxytetramtrate, 3Pb0,2N 2 0 6 , or Pb 3 0(N0 3 ) 4 , 
or Pb0.2Pb(N0a)2, by beating lead nitrate for 10 days in an open vessel at 
•197°; and L. R. Morgan, by the dissociation of lead nitrate in the presence 
of much oxygen. It is more stable than lead nitrate ; its dissociation press. 
18 2G0 mm. when that of lead nitrate is 514 mm. G. Stadeler 18 mixed cone, 
soln. of lead and mercurous nitrates and obtained white octahedral or cubio 
crystals of the basic salt, 2Pb0.2Hg 2 0.3N 2 0 5 , lead mercurous oxyhexanitrate, 
Pb0.Pb(N9 8 ) 2 .Hg4N0 3 . 

Lead uitrosonitrates, or nitritonitrates. —As indicated above, when a soln. of 
lead nitrate is boiled with lead, a number of basic Balts are formed; and part of 
the lead nitrate is reduced to the nitrite. The salts are considered to be basio 
uitrosonitrates or nitritonitrates ; but the evidence as to their individuality is 
by no means satisfactory. According to J. J. Berzelius,*® if a soln. of the basic 
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salt, Pb 2 (0H) 2 (NO 2 )(NO a ).nH 2 0, be treated with enough sulphuric acid to pre¬ 
cipitate half the lead as sulphate; or, according to M. E. Chevrcul, if 
carbon dioxide be passed through the soln. so long as lead carbonate is pre¬ 
cipitated, the filtrate, on evaporation in vacuo, furnishes lemon-yellow octahedra 
which were regarded as lead hexanitritodimtrate, 3 Pb(N 0 2 ) 2 .Pb(N 0 3 ) 2 . 4 H 2 0 , or 
Pb 2 (N0 2 ) 3 (N0 a ).2H 2 0. C. F. Gcrhardt, A. Gomfes, and J. Nicklfcs regarded this 
product as the normal nitritonitrate; but E. M. Peligot and A. Chilesotti con¬ 
sidered it to be a mixture of lead nitrite and nitrate. 

The oldest of the basic nitritonitrates was obtained by J. L. Proust in 1812, who 
considered it to be lead subnitrate, whilst J. J. Berzelius called it lead subnitrite. 
The actual composition, according to the analyses of J. J. Berzelius, E. M. Peligot, 
and J. C. Bromeis corresponds with lead tetrahydroxydinitritodinitrate, 
2Pb(0H) 2 .Pb(N0 2 ) 2 .Pb(N0 3 ) ? , or Pb 2 (0H) 2 (N0 2 )(N0 3 ). A. Chilesotti regarded 
this as a chemical individual. J. J. Berzelius heated an aq. soln. of 100 grins, 
of lead nitrate and 78 grins, of lead-foil for some hours at 70°--75 o . The liquid 
acquired a yellow colour, and, on cooling, deposited yellow scales of this Balt. The 
action begins between 50°-55°, but is quicker between 70°-75 o ; J. C. Bromeis 
found that above 80°, a portion of the salt is decomposed, and nitric oxide is 
evolved. At the beginning of the reaction some basic lead nitrate is deposited. 
E. M. PcSligot used a similar process, and added that if from the presence of too 
much lead, or boiling the liquid for too long a time, the crystals are contaminated 
with orange scales of 7 PbO.N 2 O 3 .N 2 O 5 . 3 H 2 O, the required salt can be extracted 
with hot water and the soln. allowed to crystallize. According to J. J. Berzelius, 
the above mixture yields only the yellow Balt when the lead is all dissolved, and no 
red or orange salt is formed. J. B. Senderens obtained a soln. of this salt by the 
action of lead on soln. of copper or silver nitrates. 

N. von Lorenz reported the hydrate 2Fb(OH) a .Pb(NO a ) 2 .Pb(NO a ) !i .IiJ 1 2 0 to he 
formed in lemon-yellow, six-sided plates by crystallization from water at 70°-80°— -if ft 
higher temp, is used, lead hydroxide may be formed; and F. Peters, the hydride 
2Pb(OH) t .X , b(NO a ) z .Pb(NO a ) 2 .2H 2 0, in pale yellow rhombic plates, by the action cl a 
soln. of 50 grms. of lead nitrate in 1J litres of water on 27*4-3*13 grrns. of lead, mid also 
by adding a boiling soln. of 150 c.c. of potassium nitrate (1 c.c. =0*0574 giro. N 2 0 ; ,J io « 
soln. of 37- 6-56-2 6 grms. of lead nitrate in half a litre of wafer. J. Fritzs oho found that- 
if the vapours evolved when fuming nitric acid is heated are passed into water with JinHy 
divided lead oxide in suspension, the oxide becomes white, and then dissolves, forming ft 
yellow liquid. The evaporation of the liquid furnishes silky scales of a load nitrite or 
basic nitritonitrate, and some lead nitrate. 

J. J, Berzelius described the crystals of lead tetrahydroxydinitritodinitratc as 
yellow shining laminae, or long flat needles which, according to J. F. W. HcrsclieJ, 
exhibit two axes of double refraction. J. C. Bromeis described the crystals as 
rectangular prisms, with rhombic pyramids. J. J. Berzelius said that the moist 
salt reddens blue litmus. M. E. Ghcvreul found the taste to be slightly sweat 
and astringent. E. M. Peligot observed no evolution of water below 100 °, but 
M. E. Chevrcul reported that some acid is lost at 100 3 , and the Balt at a higher 
temp, becomes pasty, and darker in colour. J. J. Berzelius added that at a still 
higher temp., before fusion occurs, water and acid vapours are evolved 
M. E. Chevrcul said that 100 parts of water dissolve 1-25 parts of salt at 
(J. C. Bromeis said 1*18 parts at ordinary temp.), and 9*4 parts of salt at the boiling 
point. The yellow aq. soln. is rendered turbid by carbon dioxide. J. C. Bromeis 
found that the salt is not decomposed by long boiling with water, but it is decom¬ 
posed if lead be present. J. J. Berzelius, and M. E. Chevreul noted that red funm? 
are evolved when the salt is treated with strong acids ; and E. M, Peligot 
that cold, cone, acetic acid furnishes a yellow Boln. without decomposition provn ' 
the acid be added slowly to avoid a rise of temp. 100 parts of the salt in • ac '° 10 
acid soln. dissolve 44 parts of lead dioxide, forming lead nitrate and aceta^ 
A- Chilesotti pointed out that the soln. in 4 mols of acetic acid contains 2 mois 0 
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lead acetate, and a mol each of lead nitrite and nitrate. Baryta-water forma 
barium nitrite and nitrate ; and, according to C. F. Gerhardt, silver nitrate gives 
a precipitate of silver nitrite. 

The following twenty-six basic nitritonitrates have been reported, but probably a large 
proportion are mixtures. Commencing with the moat basic, J. C. Bromeis boiled, a soln. 
of lead tetrahydroxydinitrito dinit rate with lead, and E. M. PSligot, with lead oxide, 
and obtained yellow, rhombic prisma with the composition, TPb0.N i 0 3 .N l 0 (i .3H i 0 : 

E. M. P61igot obtained the same salt by the action of a soln. of lead nitrate on 
lead. J. C. Bromeis reported 14Pb0.3A 2 O 3 .jV a 0 B .G2/ : ,0 to be formed in orange-red 
crystals in the same manner os the 7 : 1 : 1 ; 3 salt. He also obtained rhombic prisms of 
\iPbO.N iOx. 3AT a O B .(jf/ 2 0 by the action of a soln. of lead nitrate on an excess of lead. 

F. Peters obtained orange plates of 10 Pb()2N J) 3 . N 2 0 H 2 0 by the action of a boiling 
soln. of 50 grms. of load nitrate in 14 lit,ms of water on 54'7 grms. of lead for hrs.; and 
of a soln. of 25 grms. of lead nitrate in 500 c.c. of water on 23-4 grms. of load for 7^ hrs. 
lie also obtained 1 (UPbO.SN 2 0 3 .2N 2 0 in orange needles by boiling for 6£ hrs., 
50 grms. of lead nitrate, 2 litres of water, and 62*5 grms. of lead; orange-colour ml. rhombic 
scales of QPbO.N t O$.2H t Q, by boiling for 4 bis. a mixture of 50 grms. of lead nitrate, 
14 litres of water, and 40*9 grms. of lead ; or 25 grms. of lead nitrate, 500 c.c. of water, 
and 19-5 grms. of lead ; dark yellow plates of 9PbO.N i O i .2N x O b AU./), by boiling for 7 hrs. 
fi mixture of 2.5 grms. of lead nitrate, 15 3 grms. of potassium (or sodium) nitrate, 14 litres 
of water, and 31'3 grins, of load ; yellow crystals of 23PbO.QN 2 0 3 .3N*0 s . 12/2 .,0,by boil¬ 
ing for 74 hrs. a mixture of 25 grmH. of lead nitrate, 500 c.c. of water, 50 c.c. of a soln. of 
potassium nitrite (1 c.c. = 00574 grra. N a 0 3 ), and lead so that Pb(N0 3 ), ; KNO a : Pb 
“2:2:3; orange-yellow crystals lO2 J &0.3A r 2 0 3 .A T 2 0 B ,162i 2 0, by boiling for 4-£ hrs. 
50 grins, of lead nitrate, 2 litres of water, and 39-1 grms. of lead; and yellow plates of 
2OPbQ,OA r .,0 3 .3A , 2 0 6 .17/2 2 0, by boiling for 0 hrs. a Boln. of 25 grms. of lead nitrate, 500 
c.c. of water, 50 c.c. of a aoin. of potassium nitrite (1 c.c. =0'0574 grm. N 2 0 3 ), and 15'6 
grms. of lead. H. von Lorenz reported 12 PbO.5N 2 0 3 .N 2 0 B 622 2 0 to ba formed by 
heating a soln. of 50 grms. of load nitrate and 54-7 grms. of lead ; and F. Peters, yellow 
rhombic prisms of 122 , 50.5Ar a 0 3 .A T ,0 B . 1O2/..0, by boiling for 30 minutes a soln. of 
25 grma. of lead nitrate, 500 c.c. of water, 15*0 grms. of lead with so much potassium 
nitrite to give the ratio Pb(N0 3 ) z : KN0 2 : Pb = l : 3 : 1. N. von Lorenz prepared 
yellow, rhombic plates of 1OP60.4JV 2 0 3 .jV 2 0 5 .5/7 2 0, by boiling an aq. soln. of lead 
nitrate with an equal weight of lead ; anil F. Peters, by crystallization from the 
mother - liquid from 10Pb0.2N 2 0 3 .N 2 0 B .4H 2 0. F. Peters reported citron - yellow 
prisms of 8P5O.3Af 2 0 v A 2 0|.422 a O, by crystallization from the mother-liquid of 
fWbO.NnOfl.NaO^HjjO ; N. von Lorenz obtained SPbO.2N z O 2 .N x 0 t 4§// z 0, in yellow 
plates, from a soln. containing 50 grms. of lead nitrate and 4iH) grms. of lead ; and 
F. 1‘cters, 8PbO,3N«0 y f\H 2 0 in yellow rhombic prisms, by boiling for 5 hrs. a soln. 
of 25 grms. lead nitrate, 500 c.c. water, with lead and potassium nitrite so that the ratio; 
Pb(NO n ) 2 ; KN0 2 : Pb is nearly 1:2:1. V. Peters obtained orange-yellow scales of 
f)/^0.2A’ 2 0 s .Ar a Q 3 .32/ 2 O from‘the mother-liquid of 10Pb0.3N 2 0 3 .N 2 '0 5 .16H 2 0 ; and 
-N. von Loronz, yellow six-sided plates of 6P&0.2Af 8 O a .A r a 0 fi .5/2 2 O, from a soln. 
of 50 gnns. of lead nitrate and 42 grms. of lead ; and by using a mol of lead nitrate 
and 1J gram-atoins of load he obtained 16/ 1 60.3A T 2 0 3 .5A r 2 0 5 .1022,0. J. (J. Bromeis 
bo obtained \0PbO.3N x O b .2N 2 Q b .lH 2 O by the process employed for lead totraliydroxydi- 
nitritodinitrate, blit at a higher temp. F. Peters reported rhombic plates of 
142 ) b0-4Af 2 0 a .32V 2 0 8 .l22/ 3 0 to b* 5 formed by boiling for 45 minutes a soln. of 25 grma. 
lead nitrate, 500 c.c. water; 150 c.c. of a soln. of potassium nitrite (1 c.c. =0 0574 grm. 
N 2 0 3 ). N. von Lorenz obtained 26/m7A a 0 3 .6A a 0 B .21ii 2 0 by heating to 60°-100* 
for 7 hrs. a soln. of 60 grms. of load nitrate and 31'27 grms. of lead. F. Peters obtained 
Hulphur-yellow rhombic plates of 1OP60.2A' s 0 a .3Af 2 O B . 92/ 2 0 by heating for 2J hrs. a soln. 
of 50 grms. of lead nitrate in 1J litres of water and 23'5 grms. of lead ; and sulpliur-yollow 
rhombic plates of 16P60.32^ a 0 a .5A 7 2 0 B . 1422 a 0, by boiling for 6£ hrs. a soln. of 50 grms. of 
lead nitrate in 1J litres of water with 19*6 grms. of lead ; N. von Lorenz obtained sulphur- 
vellow rhombic plates of 6PbO.N t O b .2N x O b .3iH 2 O f by the action of a soln. of 50 grms. of 
load nitrate and 31*27 grms. of lead at 60 D -100° ; and F. Peters, GPb0.N z O r 2N 2 O\.5H x O f 
in pale yellow plates by the action of 50 grms. of lead nitrate, 1} litres water, and 15*6 
grms, of lead at 66°-70' > , and cooling to 35*. 

Metallic lead was found by A. N. Meldrum to be more readily attacked by a 
nnxed soln. of lead and potassium nitrates than it is by a soln. of lead nitrate 
alone. The reaction between potassium nitrite and lead acetate, nitrate, chloride, 
bromide, or iodide results in the production of complex compounds which, in addi¬ 
tion to potassium, lead, nitrosyl, and water, may contain one or more eq. of the 
negative ion originally associated with the lead. The products vary in colour 
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from yellow to orange, and as a rule contain potassium and lead in the at. ratio 
3 : 2. S. D. Hayes passed nitric oxide and air into a soln. of lead nitrate contain¬ 
ing an excess of potassium hydroxide, and obtained potassium lead dinitritodi- 
nitrate, 2KN0 3 .Pb(N0 2 )2-H 2 0; in yellow prisms. A. N. Meldrum’s analysis 
corresponds more nearly with K^PbfN^^l^.HaO, t.e. 2KN0 2 .Pb(N02)(N0 3 ).H 2 0. 
The salt becomes anhydrous at 100°. The salt is not changed by boiling water ; 
it gives red fumes with acids, and lead sulphate and potassium cobaltinitritc when 
treated with cobalt, sulphate. J. Lang reported potassium lead octonitritotetra- 
nitrate, K c Pb 3 (N0 2 )B(N0 3 ) 4 .3H20, from a soln. of lead nitrate and not too great 
an excess of potassium nitrite. The orange-yellow prisms are less soluble than 
potassium lead tetranitrite ; with an excess of potassium nitrite, potassium lead 
tetranitrite and potassium nitrate are formed, and with potassium carbonate, 
potassium nitrate is produced. 
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§ 35. Lead Phosphates 


V. A. Kroll 1 determined the cooling curves of fused mixtures of lead and 
phosphoric oxides. The lag was found to be considerable, and the undercooling 
in the case of compounds and eutectics was 
very marked. The mixtures with a high pro¬ 
portion of phosphorus pentoxide are glassy, and 
freezing points could not be determined by thermal 
methods. Crystallization begins near the temp, 
at which the pyrophosphate first appears, and 
from this point onwards, the curve shows five 
distinct maxima corresponding respectively with 
the pyrophosphate, 2 PbO.P 2 C> 5 ; the an ortho 
phosphate, or diphosphate, 5Pb0.2P 2 0 6 ; the 
normal or orthophosphate, 3Pb0.P 2 0 5 ; lead 
wyorthophosphate, 4Pb0.P 2 0 6 ; and the lead 
l^rttoxyorthophosphate, 8 Pb 0 ,P 2 05 . The temp, in 
Jdg. 192 aTe expressed in terms of the pyrometer 
readings. To scale the diagram, the m.p. of lead 
monoxide can be taken as 877°, and that of the 



FiO. 132.—Fusion Curves oF 
Mixtures of Lead Oxide and 
Phosphorus Pentoxide. 


normal phosphate, Pba(P0 4 ) 2j as 1015 °—vide Fig. 132. Many of the mixtures 
were found to expand after solidification, showing the other compounds are 
probably being formed at the lower temp. By measuring the temp, at which 
threads of the glasses are ruptured by a definite weight, A. V. Kroll found 
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evidence that the phosphates Pb0.3P 2 0 5 and 2Pb0.3P 2 0 5 are capable of 
existence. 

J. J. Berzelius, and H. Alders and A. Stabler obtained normal plumbous ortho - 
phosphate , or lead orthophosphate, Pb 3 (P0 4 ) 2 , by digesting lead hydrophosphate 
with aq, ammonia; and by treating a soln. of lead acetate with sodium hydro¬ 
phosphate ; W, Heintz used a similar process ; and E. Mitscherlich, and H. Alders 
and A. Stabler worked with boiling soln. C. F. Gerhardt used a soln, of lead 
nitrate. The precipitate is washed by hot water and suction, but dried over 
sulphuric acid in vacuo, W. Heintz, and C. F. Gerhardt showed that if a soln, of 
lead chloride be employed, the precipitate is always contaminated with chloride. 
D. Stromholm digested lead hydroxide with an excess of OOSiV-Na^HPO* and 
obtained the normal phosphate. K. Haushofer found that when kept in a molten 
state for a long time, pyromorphite breaks down into lead orthophosphate and 
chloride. A. Stahler and W. Bcharfenberg discussed the precipitation of lead as 
orthophosphate as an analytical process. J. H. Fischer Baid that if an excess of 
lead acetate be added to an acetic acid soln. of sodium hydrophosphate, the air- 
dried product is tri- or tetrahydraied lead orthophosphate. 

The white powder is amorphous. H. Alders and A. Stahler observed no signs 
of crystals under the microscope. If fused, and slowly cooled, F. Zambonini 
found the mass consisted of hexagonal prisms which were uniaxial without showing 
optical anomalies. The optical character is negative, the birefringence is strong ; 
the indices of refraction for the D-, and F-rays are respectively 1*9549, 
1-9702, and 1-9994, and £=1-9232, 1-9364, and 1-9618. The dispersion for w is 
stronger than for e. H. V. Regnault gave 0-0798 for the sp. lit., and 64*7 for the 
mol. ht. F. Zambonini gave 1015° for the m.p., and 1014° for the f.p.; M. Amadori 
found 1006° for the m.p. of a sample contaminated with a slight trace of lead 
oxide. F. Zambonini observed no transition point at 782°, although M. Amadori 
claimed that such a point does occur. S. Motylewsky said the drop-weight of 
molten lead orthophosphate at the m.p. is 275 units when that of water at (f is 
100 units. E. Backlin studied the F-seriea of the X-ray spectrum. According 
to W. Bottger, water at 19*95° dissolves 0-00135 grm. of lead orthophosphate per 
litre ; the soln. has the sp. conductivity 0-0 4 14, and about 98 per cent, is ionized. 
C. Immerwahr studied the potential of salts with a soln. of lead phosphate in alkali 
phosphate. 

A. Mailfert found lead phosphate is slowly converted by ozone into the dioxide. 
R. M. Caven and A. Hill said that cold water does not hydrolyze the salt, but hot 
water attacks it very slowly. V. Zotier studied the catalytic action of the phos¬ 
phate on hydrogen dioxide. G. Campani found that an excess of potassium iodide 
converts it into lead iodide or potassium lead tetraiodide. The lead orthophos¬ 
phate is soluble in aq. ammonia, and more freely in potash-lye. The salt dissolves 
in nitric acid. H. Alders and A. St&hler said that it is precipitated therefrom by 
ammonia unchanged. E. Duvillier found that cone, nitric acid liberates ortho- 
phosphoric acid ; and dil. nitric acid converts it into the hydrophosphatn. 
R. M. Caven and A. Hill found that lead phosphate is not soluble in a soln. of hw 
nitrate. A soln. of phosphoric acid—0*0469 per cent. H 3 PO 4 —begins to convert 
the orthophosphate into the hydrophosphate. A. Bertrand noted that 100 grins- 
of 38*94 per cent, acetic acid dissolve 0-128 grm. of lead orthophosphate. H. Manila 
said that the salt is very sparingly soluble in aniline ; A. Naumann, insoluble m 
methyl and ethyl acetates. 

L. Ouvrard obtained acicular crystals of potassium lead orthophosphate, 
KPbP0 4f from soln. of lead oxide in molten potassium hydrophosphate or 
phosphate. He also prepared prismatic crystals of sodium lead orthophospha > 
NaPbP 0 4 , in a similar manner. The crystals are readily soluble in dil* ucic * 
J. A. Hedvall and co-workers found that lead orthophosphate begins to react wi 
barium oxide at 335°, with strontium oxide at 453°, and with calcium 
624°. T. H. Lee and L. F. de Moraes obtained an impure barium 1®*® 0rls 
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phosphate, (Pb,Baj 3 (P0 4 ) 2 .8H 2 0, as a yellowish-white mineral of Bp. gr. 3*0-3*3, 
It was called ferrazite —after J. B. de A. Ferraz. G. Saring obtained the complex 
Ctt3(P0 4 )2(Ca0) 2 (K 2 0)2.Pb0 2 . Mixed crystals of lead and cerous orthophosphates 
were discussed by F. Zambonini, and G. Carobbi. 

F. M. Lyte and co-workers mentioned the formation of basic lead phosphate 
by the action of a soln. of a phosphate on basic lead sulphate, or basic lead chloride. 
A. V. Kioll obtained evidence of the formation of 8Pb0.P 2 0 5 , or 5Pb0.Pb 3 (P0 4 ) 2 , 
lead pentoxyorthophosphate, and of 4Pb0.P 2 0 5 , or Pb0.Pb 9 (P0 4 ) 2 , lead oxyortho- 
phosphate, on the f.p. curve, Fig. 128. The last-named salt was obtained by 
G. F. Gerhardt, by calcining lead dinitratortkopkosphate Pb(N0 3 ) 2 .Pba(P0 4 ) 2 . 
There was no sign of D. Stromholm’s 3Pb0.Pb 3 (P0 4 ) 2 , or 6Pb0.P 2 0 6 , lead trioxy - 
orthophosphate, on the f.p. curve, D. Stromholm obtained this product by the 
action of 0*05A T -Na 2 HP0 4 on freshly precipitated lead hydroxide. The oxy- and 
pentoxy-orthophosphates were also obtained by M. Amadori in his Btudy of the 
f.p. curves of the system Pb0-Pb 3 (P0 4 ) 2 , summarized in Fig. 132. 

K, Busz found an emerald-green basic lead copper phosphate as a mineral 
occurring in tabular crystals in Tsumeb, Otavi, South Africa; and he called it 
tsumebite ; immediately afterwards V. Rosicky described a similar mineral 
from Frejka, and called it preslite —after J. S. Presl. K. Busz described it as 
monoclinic, but V. Rosicky showed that it is rhombic with the axial ratios a:h : c 
- 0-977 :1 :0-879. Twinning is common. The sp. gr, is 6-09-0-13, and the hardness, 
3-5. It is readily soluble in hydrochloric acid. K. Busz represented the composi¬ 
tion as a copper lead oxyphosphate, 5(Pb,Cu)0.P 2 0 5 .8H 2 0, with Pb : Cu=2:1; 
it may be Pb 3 f (Cu,Pb)(OH) 2 }9P0 4 .6Ho0, or an isomorphous mixture of 
Pb 3 1 Pb(0H) 2 } 2 (P0 4 ) 2 .6H 2 0 and Cu 3 {Cu(0H) 2 } 2 (P0 4 ) 2 .6H 2 0. 

J. Demeste, and J. B. L. Romd de l’lslc referred to a plorrib rouge en stalactites 
ou en globules ; G. de Laumont, to sel acide phosphorique martial and to plombegomme. 
A similar term was used by F. S. Beudant, and J. J. Berzelius. C. TJ. Shepard 
called it plumbogammite ; A. Breithaupt, Gummispath ; J. D. Dana, plumbo - 
resinate; and R. J. Hiiuy, plomb hydroalumineux. The mineral occurs at Huelgoet, 
Brittany ; Nussiere, Dept. Rhone; Rougkten Gill, Cumberland; Mine la Motte, 
Missouri ; and Canton Mine, Georgia. The mineral usually looks like drops of 
gum, or coatings of gum, and at times like chalcedony or allophane. Unlike 
pyromorphite or sphalerite the globules are not fibrous. The hitchcockite of 
C. U. Shepard is a related mineral occurring in botryoidal crusts, and thin coatings, 
sometimes concentric in structure. Analyses of plumbogummite by J. J. Berzelius 
made it a hydrated lead aluminate, but A. Damour showed that the phosphoric 
acid was probably precipitated with and reported with the alumina. J. Smithson 
also regarded it as a native lead aluminate. Analyses by A. DamouT, and 
E. G. J, Hartley showed that it is probably a hydrated lead aluminophosphate, 
2 PbO. 3 Al 2 O 3 . 2 P 2 O 5 . 7 H 2 O; and, according to G. T. Prior, it is one member of the 
trigonal family of minerals : 


a: c 

HamUnite . . 2Sr0.3Al 1 O s .2P„0 B .7H*0 .... 1 : 1-1363 

Svanbergito 2 SrO. 3 AhO 3 .PaO 8 . 2 SO 3 .OHsO . . . 1 : i-2003 

Hi ns da li to 2 Fb 0 . 3 Al 3 O 3 .Pa 0 6 . 2 S 03 .GH a 0 . . . 1:1-2607 

Corlcite . 2Pb0.3Fo 2 0 3 .P 2 O fi .2S0 8 .6H 2 0 . . . 1 : M842 

Boudantite 2 Pb 0 . 3 Fe 30 a .Afl 4 0 B . 2 S 03 . 6 H 2 0 . . . 1: 1*1842 

Florencito Co a 0 5 .3Al a O a .2P a 0 6 .6H 2 0 .... I : 1-J58S 


Btudied by G. Wymiboff, A. Cossa, etc. Hitchcockite was analyzed by F. A. Genth, 
and E. G. J. Hartley. The latter represented it by 5Pb0.9Al 2 0 3 .4P 2 06.2C0 2 .24H 2 0 f 
or 2PbC0 3 .Pb a (P0 4 )2.6{AlP0 4 .2Al(0H)a.H 2 0(. According to E. Bertrand, the 
mineral is uniaxial, and belongs to the hexagonal system. The Bp. gr. is 4*014-4*88. 
A. Breithaupt probably erred in giving 6*42. E. Hussak’s lead phosphatc-fava, 
from Diamantina, is a kind of plumbog ummi te with the composition 2(Pb,Ca)0 
^PfiOs.3A1 2 0 3 .10Ho0. The hardness is between 4 and 5. The mineral is soluble in 
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nitric acid. E. 8. Larsen and W. T. Schaller described a mineral from Hinsdale Co., 
Colorado, which he called hinsdalite. Its idealised composition corresponds with 
2 Pb 0 . 3 Al 2 0 3 ,P 2 05 . 2 S 0 3 . 6 H 2 0 . The crystals are colourless but for a greenish 
tinge. The cube,-like rhombohcdra or six-sided plates are trigonal with the axial 
ratio a : c= 1:1-12677. The optical character is negative. The indices of refraction 
are cl~~ 1*670, 1-671, and y=l-689. The crystals are zoned and exhibit optical 

anomalies, for a uniaxial centre may be surrounded by sectors with the optic 
axial angle 2E=32V The hardness is 4-5, the sp. gr. 3*65. The rosier&site of 
A. Lacroix was found in greenish-yellow, yellow, or light brown stalactites, in an 
abandoned copper mine at Rosieres, Tarn. An analysis by P, Berthicr corresponds 
with that of a hydrated lead copper aluminophosphate. Its sp. gr. is 2-2; the 
refractive index about 1*5 ; and it is inactive to polarized light. It is soluble 
in nitric and hydrochloric acids. 

L. T, Fairhall studied the ternary system, Pb 0 -P 2 05 -H 2 0 , at 25°, and his 
results are summarized in Fig. 133. The area ACE represents a region where no 
solid phase is present. B represents lead hydro phosphate. The area ABC 
represents a solid phase in contact with various soln. The amount of lead oxide 
in soln. is a maximum at C , and this represents a univariant system where two 
solid phases are present: AC, lead hydrophosphate ; CE , lead dihydrophosphate. 
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Fig. 133.—Equilibrium Conditions In the Fig. 134.—Fusion Curves of Mixtures of 
Ternary System : Pb0-P 1 0 l --H 2 0 > at 25°. Lead Oxicle and Orthophosphate. 


These two curves therefore represent the solubilities of the respective phosphates 
in soln. of phosphoric acid. For equilibrium, normal lead phosphate cannot exist 
in the presence of even a small amount of phosphoric acid. The product of the 
reaction between sodium hydrophosphate and a lead salt at room temp, is normal 
lead phosphate. This slowly forms lead hydrophosphate which is the equilibrium 
product. W. Heintz reported lead hydrophosphate, PbHP0 4 , to be formed by 
adding an aq. soln. of phosphoric acid to a boiling soln. of lead nitrate. A modi¬ 
fication of the process was used by H. Alders and A. Stabler. J. J. Berzelius 
mixed sodium hydrophosphate with a hot aq. soln. of lead chloride; and E. MU- 
scherlich said that the former should be added drop by drop to the lead salt so that 
the latter may always be in excess, or else the normal orthophosphate will also be 
precipitated. W. Heintz, and C. F. Gerhardt said that the precipitate obtained 
wjien the lead chloride is used is always contaminated with chloride. A. de Schultes 
recommended warming on a water-bath, for 7 days, a soln, of 15 grms. of km 
nitrate and 10 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*2 in l£ litres of water, mixed with a 
soln. of 16 grms. of sodium hydrophosphate in 2 litres of water. H, Alders am 
A. Stabler treated at room temp, sodium hydrophosphate with an excess o 11 
feebly acid soln. of lead acetate. H, Debray obtained needle-like crystals °1 
salt by the action of water on lead pyrophosphate in a scaled tube at ^ * 
According to H. Alders and A, Stahler, the salt forms rhombic plates and 
A. de Schulten said that the crystals belong to the monoclinic Bystem, aIH;i 1 
the axial ratios a : b : c=07096 :1: 0*8715, and 0=97° 40V The sp. gr- 
at 15°. When the salt is heated, it loses water, forming the pyrophosp 
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W. Heintz said that the salt can he melted before the blow-pipe, and when fused 
on charcoal, H. Rose said that it is not reduced to the metal, J. N. von Fuchs 
said that the solidification of the fused salt is attended by vivid incandescence. 
V, Ipatieff found that hydrogen reduces it to phosphite, phosphorus and lead oxide. 
When mixed with carbon and heated to a high temp., lead is formed and phos¬ 
phorus volatilized, P. H. Bayrac found it to be insoluble in water and in acetio 
acid. F. Weppen said that it is more soluble in a soln. of ammonium acetate at 
18 , 8°-25 <> than it is in water. The salt is soluble in nitric acid, and in a soln. of 
potassium or sodium hydroxide. E. Becquerel said that it is less soluble in a sat. 
soln. of sodium chloride than lead sulphate; and R. H. Brett found that it is 
soluble in a cold soln. of ammonium chloride and is completely precipitated there¬ 
from by an excess of ammonia. H. Alders and A, Stahler found that ammonia 
precipitates the normal phosphate from the nitric acid soln. of the hydrophosphate. 
J, Spiller found that the salt is soluble in a soln. of sodium citrate. H. Alders 
and A. Stahler said that lead hydrophosphatc can be recrystallized from dil. phos¬ 
phoric acid—below 15 per cent, soln. If the cone, of the phosphoric acid is over 
70 per cent., the dihydrophosphate is formed. The Bolubility in phosphoric 
acid is: 

H a rO« 1 G 10 20 50 65 70 75 85 DO per cent. 

1'bO . 73 19 73-49 73 14 73-23 72*18 72 16 58-51 55-71 65-87 55-97 „ 

The compound can be regarded as lead deuterotetraphosphate, being derived 
from OTthotetraphosphoric acid, H u P 4 0 17 , or (HO) 4 P.O.P(OH)3.0.P(OH) 3 O.P(OH)4, 
by the loss of two mols of water so as to furnish deuterotetraphosphoric acid, 
^irjF 4 0 15l or 

(HO),=P<J>P(OH),.O.P(OH) J <^>te(OH) 3 

—vide the polypkosphoric acids. L. T. Fairhall and C. P. Shaw found that lead 
hydrophosphate is soluble in water to the extent of 0 0129 grin, per litre, at 25° ; 
its solubility in lactic acid Boln. is always less than that of the lead phosphate. 
The amount of lead adsorbed from lead chloride soln. by bony material increases 
with the time of contact and with the value of the soln.; with decalcified bone 
and kelp-charcoal true adsorption takes place, but with crushed and with ignited 
hone, there is a displacement of calcium which is not eq. to the amount of lead 
adsorbed. The chloride ion is unaffected. 

J. J. Berzelius prepared impure lead dihydrophosphate, Pb(H 2 P0 4 ) 2 , by dis¬ 
solving lead orthophosphate' or hydrophosphate in phosphoric acid, and evaporating 
for crystallization. Lead dissolves slowly in aq. phosphoric acid when exposed to 
air and the soln. furnishes this salt on crystallization. H. Alders and A. Stahler 
said that this salt is best obtained by heating either of the other phosphates with 
90 per cent, phosphoric acid. The salt crystallizes from cone, phosphoric acid in 
slender needles which, after washing with ether, are stable in air. When heated 
to dull redness, water is given off and lead metaphosphate is formed. The salt is 
decomposed by water. It also passes into one of the other salts if in contact with 
dil. phosphoric acid, say, below 70 per cent. cone. The salt is soluble in soln. of 
potassium or sodium hydroxide; when digested with aq. ammonia, the normal 
salt is formed. It is readily soluble in dil. nitric acid, and it is decomposed by 
cone, nitric acid with the separation, according to E. Duvillier, of lead nitrate. 

. -Elders and A. Stahler said that ammonia precipitates the normal salt from a 
nitric acid soln. of the dihydrophosphate. The salt is converted into lead sulphide 
by hydrogen sulphide and alkali sulphides. Hot cone, hydrochloric acid dissolves 
it completely, and lead chlorophosphate is precipitated as the soln. cools. The 
salt is insoluble in 50 per cent, aoetic acid. 

■ * ' K*oll 2 reported what ho called lead anorthophosphate, 5Pb0.2P a 0 6 , 
intermediate between lead orthophosphate and pyrophosphate, PbjjPjjOT.Pb^POJj, 
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to be formed when lead oxide and phosphoric oxide are fused together. The 
region of stability is indicated in Fig. 132. J. J. Berzelius, and P. Bcrthier found 
that if lead hydrophosphate be calcined, lead pyrophosphate, Pb 2 P 2 07 , is formed; 
and, according to F. Stromcyer, A. Schwarzenberg, F. W. Winckler, and C. N. Paid, 
if a soln. of a lead salt be treated with normal sodium pyrophosphate, a precipitate 
is formed when lead dissolves in an excess of the reagent. The washed precipitate 
is dried by press., etc. C. F. Gerhardt added that the precipitate which is formed 
by mixing an alkali pyrophosphate with an excess of lead nitrate is lead pyro¬ 
phosphate, but if the alkali pyrophosphate be in excess, the precipitate is redis- 
solved on the application of heat, and it contains a variable proportion of alkali. 
J. Muller obtained the pyrophosphate by stirring insoluble sodium or potassium 
metaphosphate with a cone. soln. of lead nitrate for 5 days at 50 D -60°. L. Ouvrard 
dissolved lead oxide in molten potassium or sodium metaphosphate at a bright 
red heat, and extracted the cold mass with boiling water. If the temp, of fusion 
is not high enough, a complex sodium phosphate is produced ; alkali pyrophosphate 
under similar conditions gives an alkali lead phosphate. The rhombic prisms of 
this salt are isomorphous with the barium and strontium salts. The sp. gr. is 
5*8 at 20 °, H. V. Regnault found the sp. ht. to be 0*0821, and the mol, lit. 48-3. 
T. Carnelley gave 799°-815° for the m.p., but remarked that there is a change to 
the metaphosphate on heating. L. Ouvrard said that lead pyrophosphate is 
easily soluble in dil. acids ; A. Schwarzenberg, soluble in nitric acid and potash-lye, 
insoluble in aq. ammonia, acetic acid, and sulphurous acid; F. Stromeyer, soluble 
in a soln. of sodium pyrophosphate, and a boiling soln. of sodium bydrophospluitc 
decomposes it into lead phosphate and sodium pyrophosphate. When heated with 
water in a sealed tube at 280 D “300°, A. Reynoso found that it decomposes into 
normal lead orthophosphate, and an acid salt which in turn decomposes into the 
normal phosphate and phosphoric acid. A. Naumann found lead pyrophosphate 
to be insoluble in acetone. J, A. Hedvall and J. Heuberger observed that lead 
pyrophosphate begins to react with barium oxide at 364°, with strontium oxide 
at 461°, and with calcium oxide at about 528°. 

C. N. Pahl prepared lead dihydroxytripyrophosphate, Pb(OH) 2 .3Pb 2 P 2 0 7 .H 2 0, 
by the addition of sodium pyrophosphate to a soln. of lead acetate, and drying at 
100°. The salt is easily fused, and the cold mass is crystalline. N. Menschut-kin 
prepared lead acelylpyrophosphate, PbgKCg^OJPgOy^. C. N. Pahl mixed soln. 
of sodium pyrophosphate with a mixed soln. of lead and ammonium nitrates, but* 
did not obtain a definite ammonium lead pyrophosphate. He added lead nitrate 
to a soln. of sodium pyrophosphate and a potassium salt, and found microscopic 
needles of a complex potassium lead heptapyrophosphate, K 0 Pb 11 (P 2 O 7 ) 7 . 8 H^ 0 l 
were precipitated. The crystals were washed, pressed, and dried at 100 °. The 
salt becomes anhydrous when ignited. When the salt is boiled with water, another 
salt is formed, namely, K 2 Pb 13 (P z 07 ) 7 . 3 H 20 . This, when calcined, is dehydrated. 
A. Rosenheim obtained potassium lead pyrophosphate, K 2 [PbP 2 0 7 ]. 5 H 2 0 . 
C. F. Gerhardt reported that if lead pyrophosphate be boiled with an excess of 
sodium pyrophosphate in aq. soln., the resulting sodium lead pyrophosphate has 
the composition Na 2 PbP 2 0 7 . A. Rosenheim also obtained this salt. G. Tammann 
also obtained it in columnar crystals by melting an equimolar part of lead nitrate 
and ammonium sodium hydrophosphate. The salt is readily dissolved by hot 
hydrochloric and nitric acids. C. N. Pahl mixed soln. of sodium pyrophosphate 
and lead nitrate or acetate and allowed the mixture to stand for some hours. I he 
washed precipitate, consisting of microscopic needles, was dried at 100 °. R® 
position corresponded with sodium lead pent&pyrophosphate, Na fl Pb 7 (P 297 )& ^R 2 | 
When calcined, the salt becomes anhydrous, If boiled for some time with a soln. 
of ammonium nitrate, four-sided plates of the composition Na 2 Pb 1 3 (P 207 ) 7 - 2 R 2 ' 
are formed, and this salt becomes anhydrous when calcined. . 

J. Persoz 3 said that when a soln. of lead nitrate is mixed with metaphosphor^ 
acid, and then with ammonia, a precipitate is produced which is insoluble m a 
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excess of ammonia. A. Micliaelis said that a lead metaphosphate is formed by the 
action of phosphorous chloride on lead oxide, F. Warschauer added that when 
lead oxide is dissolved in fused orthophosphoric acid below 400°, the tetrametaphos- 
phate is formed, and above that temp., the hexametaphosphate. A. Glatzel said 
that lead dimetaphosphate, Pb(P0 3 ) 2) is not formed by strongly heating lead 
acetate and phosphoric acid, but T. Fleitmann prepared it by mixing a very dil. 
soln. of sodium dimetaphosphate with an excess of iead nitrate. The crystals are 
contaminated with a little lead nitrate. If ammonium dimetaphosphate is employed 
as precipitant, the precipitate is amorphous. The salt readily fuses without 
bubbling, and congeals to a transparent glass. T. Carnellcy gave 800° for the 
m.p. of lead dirnctaphosphate—a result which seems much too high. S. Motylewsky 
said that the drop-weight, at the m.p,, is 256 units when that of water at 0° is 100. 
A. Glatzel found that dil. soln. of sodium dimetaphosphate gives a crystalline 
precipitate with lead acetate. The composition corresponds with the hemitri - 
hydrate , Pb(P0 3 ) z .lJH 2 0. The salt is dehydrated at 150°, and melts at 350°, 
furnishing, when cooled slowly, the tetrametaphosphate. The salt is almost in¬ 
soluble in water, and is readily decomposed by boiling sulphuric acid. A. Glatzel 
obtained only lead dimetaphosphate from a mixture of equimolar parts of lead 
climetaphosphatc and ammonium chloride ; but T. Fleitmann obtained crystals of 
ammonium lead dimetaphosphate, (NH 4 ) 2 Pb(P0 3 ) 4 , from a mixed soln. of lead and 
ammonium dimetaphosphates. There was no loss in weight at 150°, but at a 
higher temp., ammonia was given off. The salt is sparingly soluble in water; 
and acids attack it with difficulty. A. Glatzel could not prepare potassium 
lead dimetaphosphale from mixed soln. of lead dirnctaphosphate and potassium 
chloride. 

T. Fleitmann and W. Henncbcrg made a cone. soln. of sodium triinetaphos- 
phatc with an eq. quantity of lead nitrate ; the filtered liquid, on standing, furnishes 
oblique prismatic crystals of lead trimetaphosphate, Pb 3 {(P 03 ) 3 } 2 . 3 H 2 0 . G. von 
Knorre, and C. G. Lindbom employed modifications of this process. T. Fleitmann 
and W. Henneberg found that the water is expelled with intumescence when the 
salt is heated ; and C. G. Lindbom added that at a higher temp, the salt fuses to 
a colourless glass which is insoluble in water, and freely soluble in nitric acid. 
Lead trimetaphosphate is the least soluble of all the trimetaphospliates. M. Stange 
reported a basic salt, lead dioxytrimetaphosphate, 2 Pb 0 .Pb 3 {(P 0 3 ) 3 } 2 , obtained 
as a caseous precipitate when sodium triphosphate, Na 5 P 3 O 10l is added to an 
excess of lead nitrate or acetate. The precipitate is contaminated with soda, and 
rapidly changes into lead pyrophosphate. 

T. Fleitmann prepared lead tetrametaphosphate, Pb 2 (P0 3 ) 4 , by fusing a mixture 
of lead oxide and orthophosphoric acid—according to F. Warschauer, the temp, 
should not exceed 400°. A. Glatzel, and F. Warschauer employed modifications of 
this process. The product consists of columnar or acicular crystals, which melt 
when heated and, on cooling, yield a glassy mass. The precipitate was stated by 
T. Fleitmann, and A. Glatzel to be insoluble in water, and by F. Warschauer to be 
nachweisbar loslich. When boiled with acids it decomposes more easily than the 
other tetrametaphosphates— e.g. those of barium, aluminium, and copper. Alkali 
hydrosulphides decompose it in the cold. The salt is decomposed by molten 
sodium chromate. A. Glatzel reported an octohydrate to bo formed when a soln. of 
sodium tetrametaphosphate is treated with an excess of lead acetate. The white 
crystals become anhydrous when heated, and melt at a red heat. The cold mass is 
partly crystalline. The octohydrate is soluble in dil. acids, and is easily decomposed 
hy hot, cone, sulphuric acid. A. V. Kroll prepared a basic salt, lead oxytetrameta- 
phosphate, PbO.Pb 2 (PQ s ) 4 , hy passing the strongly heated vapour of phosphorus 
pent-oxide mixed with a little oxygen, over lead contained in a combustion tube. 
The paolten mass solidified to a mass partly crystals, partly glass. F. Schwarz added 
B odium triphosphate in slight excess to a soln. of lead nitrate, and heated 
tie hydrated product in a platinum crucible. M. Stange could not prepare it b j 
VOL. VII. 3 T 
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this process. H. LUdert said that boiling water converts the crystalline salt into 
lead pyrophosphate. 

F. Warschauer found that lead hexametaphosphate, Pb 3 (P0 3 ) 6 , is formed when a 
mixture of lead oxide and phosphoric acid is heated above 400° to a clear liquid, and 
gradually cooled. The mass of radiating crystals so obtained is decomposed by a 
soln. of sodium sulphide. H. Liidert obtained a hydrate by mixing slowly, with 
constant stirring, a soln. of lead nitrate and sodium hexametaphosphate. The 
flocculent mass was washed with cold water, and dried at 60°. The white amorphous 
powder melts, forming a colourless glass. It is almost insoluble in water; soluble 
in acids; and when treated with hydrogen sulphide, liberates metaphosphoric 
acid. 

A. V. Kroll called the lead phosphates containing higher proportions of phosphoric 
oxide, lead ultraphosphates —vide polyphosphoric acids. They can ako be called 
lead phosphatophosphates. When heated, they form glasses, whose f.p. cannot be 
investigated in the usual manner. He therefore prepared threads of the glassy 
phosphate by dipping a platinum needle into the molten mixture and drawing it 
into threads. Threads of constant sectional diameter were selected by drawing them 
through dies. The threads were loaded with a definite weight, and heated until 
rupture occurred. The curve showing the composition and temp, of rupture has 
distinct breaks corresponding with the two ultraphosphates— lead hexaphosphate, 
Pb0.3P 2 0 5 , and lead hennhexaphosphate, 2Pb0.3P 2 0 5 . The metaphosphate 
caused no discontinuity, while the phosphate bPbO.SI^Os gave a distinct break ; 
and there is also a discontinuity on the curve corresponding with lead hexaphospat-c, 
4Pb0.3P 2 0 & . The tendency to devitrify corresponded with the mechanical proper¬ 
ties. Devitrification occurred with these glasses at a temp, much below the m.p. 
A. V. Kroll therefore suggested that glasses aie not undercooled liquids, but colloidal 
solids, i.e . a soln. of one amorphous solid in another, for which he proposed the 
term cryosol. 

M. Stange 4 reported what is possibly a odium lead triphosphate, Na 4 Pb 6 P a O a 7 .1 OIL 0, 
to bo formed when a soln. of sodium triphosphate is poured into one of acid-free had 
nitrate. 


Mixed salts. —M. Amadori 5 examined the f.p. curves of mixtures of lead ortho¬ 
phosphate and fluoride, and the results are summarized in Fig. 135. There is a 

eutectic at 698° and 5 molar per cent, of phos¬ 
phate ; and a maximum at 1098° and 75 molar 
per cent, of phosphate corresponding with lead 
fluotriorthophosphate, or fiuopyromorphite, Pbl'V 
3Pb3(P0 4 ) 2 , a compound analogous with apatite. 
There is a eutectic at 1004° with 95 molar per 
cent, of lead phosphate. There is a transforma¬ 
tion point at 782° in lead orthophosphate, and one 
with fluotriorthophosphate at 696°, and probably 
also a third transition. The a-forms of the ortho¬ 
phosphate and the fluophospliate are completely 
miscible; and an extensive solubility in the 
solid state between the fluoride and the a-fluotri- 
orthophosphate. There is probably also complete 
miscibility between /3-orthophosphate and 0-fluotn- 
orthophosphate, and the latter compound and 
the fluoride probably also form a series of mixed 
crystals. The y-fluotriorthophosphate is probably not miscible, or miscible only 
to a very limited extent with /3-orthophosphate. and is not miscible with the fluoride. 
F. Fischer and K. Thiele were unable to prepare either the fluophosphate, or t 
bydrofluophosphoric acid in the wet way. J. G. Wallerius 6 described a grvn 
blyspat, or minera plumbi viridis, and C. F. Schulze, a Gntnbleierz which was shown y 
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Fig. 136. —Freezing-point Curve 
of Mixtures of Lead Ortho¬ 
phosphate and Fluoride. 
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M. H. Klaproth to contain phosphoric acid. J. F. L. Hausmann called it polychrom, 
and also pyromorphite —from irvp, fire ; and fiopfrrj, form—in allusion to the 
crystalline form a molten globule assumes on cooling. A. Breithaupt alluded 
to a calcareous form as polysphcerite, and to a brown variety from Mies, Bohemia, 
as miesite. 6. Barruel called an impure variety from Nussiere, Beaujeu, nussierite ; 
and C. U, Shepard, a milk-white or pink variety from Cherokee Co., Georgia, 
cherokinc. Analyses by P. Berthier, 7 C. M. Kersten, G. Barruel, F. Sandberger, 

L. E. Bivot, E. Jannettaz and L. Michel, M. Amadori, A. Hilger, C. Hidegh, 

M. F. Heddle, N. Collie, J, Eyermann, T. Haege, F. Wohler, C. F. Ram- 
inelsberg, C. Baerwald, etc., show that the composition of the idealized 
mineral is PbCl 2 .3Pb 3 (P0 4 )2. A. Werner represented it by the formula 
[Pb[(PbP0 3 .0)2pb} 3 ]Cl2. Many pyromorphites contain much lime, and it is 
thought that part of the lead chloride is replaceable by calcium chloride, or lead 
phosphate by calcium phosphate. C. W. C. Fuchs, A. F. Bogers, F. Sandberger, 
E. Jannettaz and L. Michel, H. Ungemach, G. Barruel, T. Petersen, 0. Bowles, 
and F. Gonnard also showed that some calcareous pyromorphites can be regarded 
as mixtures of apatite and pyromorphite. The replacement of lead phosphate by 
lead arsenate or mimetite in arsenious pyromorphites has been considered by 

E. Bertrand, H. Struve, C. F. Rammelsberg, F. Wohler, E. Jannettaz andL. Michel, 

F. Sandberger, T. Petersen, 0. Bowles, G. Barruel, and H. Ungemach. The analyses 
by C. Baerwald were taken to represent mixtures of (Pb,Ca) 2 Al 2 O 0 , Pb 3 (P0 4 )2, and 
(Pb,Zn) 3 (V0 4 ) 2 in the proportion 1:2: 4*2. A. F. Rogers regarded a sample of 
pyromorphite as having the chlorine partly replaced by the carbonate radicle. 
According to J. Dannc, the pyromorphite of Issy-l’Evecpie contains radium in 
variable quantity ; B. B. Boltwood found no uranium in pyromorphite. M. Bam¬ 
berger and C. Weissenberger found 9-66 xlO' 2 to 1*30x10'° grm. of radium per 
gram of pyromorphite from Johanngeorgenstadt, and 8*20 xl0~ 5 to 9*88 Xl0~ 5 
grin, of thorium; they also found 3-04 Xl0“ 13 to 8*44x10 13 grm. of radium 
and 1 -32 X 10~ r > to 4-78 XlO ~ 5 grm. of thorium per gram of pyromorphite 
from Eins. 


W. Heintz 8 obtained anhydrous lead chi or otri orthophosphate by heating 
hydrated lead chlorotriorthophosphate, PbCl 2 .3Pb3(P0 4 ) 2 .H2^» which he obtained 
bv pouring an excess of sodium hydrophosphate soln. into a boiling soln. of lead 
chloride, boiling the mixture for some time, and washing with boiling water. When 
this compound is ignited, lead chloride and water are volatilized. The hydrate was 
said to be insoluble in water ; and easily soluble 


in dil. nitric acid. Cone, pitric acid transforms 
it into sparingly soluble lead nitratophosphate. 
M. Ainadoii’s observations on the f.p. of mix¬ 
tures of lead chloride and lead orthophosphate 
are summarized in Fig. 136. Only one compound 
is formed, namely, lead chlorotriorthophosphate. 
The two eutectics are at 480° with 4*44 molar 
per cent, of phosphate, and 996° with 95*75 
molar per cent, of phosphate. The anhydrous 
salt was prepared by N. S. Manross by fusing 
lead chloride and normal sodium phosphate ; 
H. St. C. Deville and H. Caron fused a mixture 
nf lead phosphate, lead chloride, and sodium 
chloride. L. Michel omitted the sodium chloride. 
E. Weinschenk heated a mixture of lead chloride, 



Fia. 136.—Fusion Curves of Mix¬ 
tures of Lend Chloride and 
Orthophosphate. 


ammonium hyclrophosphate, and an excess of ammonium chloride for several 
hours in a sealed tube at 150V180 0 . L. Ouvrard melted a mixture of lead oxide, 


sodium pyrophosphate, and an excess of sodium chloride. J. H. Debray heated 
ft mixture of lead chloride, lead pyrophosphate, and water in a sealed tube at 
^0°. A mixture of lead chloride soln, and calcium hydrophoBphate furnished 
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a mixture of pyromorphite and apatite. The synthesis of pyiomorphite was also 
discussed by G. Lechartier, A. Ditto, A. Daubr^e, A. de Schulten, G. Forchhammer, 

F. Briegleb, F. K. Cameron and W, J. McCaughev, F. Zambonini, C, C. McDomudi 
and C. M. Smith, W. Eissrier, and M. Araadori. F. Gonnard referred to the 
formation of pyromorphite in Pontgibaud by the action of a soln. of apatite in 
carbonetted water upon galena. G. Bisehof, and E. Dittler pointed out the deri¬ 
vation of pyromorphite from galena with the intermediate formation of cerussitc. 

J. J. Noggerath found crystals of pyromorphite in furnace slags. 

Pyromorphite occurs in prismatic crystals with the (lOlO)-face striated 

vertically; in branching groups of acicular crystals, and in moss-like forms; in 
barrel-shaped crystals ; in globular, reniform, botryoidal, or verruciform groups 
or masses of crystals with an angular surface ; in fibrous or granular masses ; and 
in earthy incrustations. The colour may be green, yellow, various shades of brown, 
greyish-white, and cream colour. 0. Clerc has reported blue and Mark pyro- 
morphites. When pure, the salt is colourless. M. Bamberger and R. Grengg found 
a green pyromorphite was colourless at —190°. P. Grotli showed that many green 
and yellow pyroraorphites contain chromium either mechanically mixed, or in solid 
soln. N. Collie found no chromium in an orange-coloured sample he analyzed, and 
no ferrous iron in a green sample. According to R. Brauns, the crystals are 
hexagonal bipyramids with the axial ratio between a : c—1 : 0*72926 and 1 : 073511; 
W. Haidinger gave 1:0-7362. R. Brauns emphasized the close analogy between 
the crystals of pyromorphite and those of apatite and mimetesite. Thus, the 
axial ratio a:c are I : 0-7330 for apatite, 1:0-72926 for pyromorphite, 1*73544 
for a calcareous pyromorphite, and 1 : 0-7282 for mimetesite. M. Amadori and 
E. Viterbi obtained mixed crystals of pyromorphite with mimetesite, and vana- 
dinite. G. Carobbi and S. Restaino found that cerium, lanthanum, didymmin, 
and samarium can replace the lead iaomorphously in pyromorphite. The crystals 
of pyromorphite were also studied by E. Tacconi, E. V. Shannon, R. J. Jfaiiy 
A. L4vy, C. F. Naumann, W. H. Miller, G. Seligmann, V. Goldschmidt, J. D. Dana, 

G. Cesaro, V. Diirrfeld, A. Breithaupt, 0. Bowles, A. Lacroix, J. Gcrstenddrfer, 

K. Zimanyi, G. Rose, J. Sc halms, G. A. Kenngott, A. Karpinsky, G. R. Tra verso, 
E. Weinschenck, L. Michel, J. H. Debray, N. S. Manross, H. Rose, J. Schalms, 
P. von Jeremejeff, and L. J. Spencer. The corrosion figures were found by H. Baiun- 
hauer to be conformable with the pyramidal heniihodrism of the crystals. The 


(1011) and (1010) cleavages are imperfect. The optical character is negative. 
The twinning was described by C. Klein, and V. Goldschmidt. W. Eissner found 
the change of the crystal angles with temp, between —160° and 650° exhibits certain 
abrupt changes ; an example with the angle (1121): (1211) is illustrated by Fig. M7. 

This is taken to mean that pyromorphite is tlimor- 
pilous, so that jS-pvroinorphite begins to change into 
tt'K Sfes a-pyromorphite as the temp, rises from —160 to 

about—140°. 

, \ N. S. Manross gave 7-008 for the specific gravity 

„_V of artificial pyromorphite ; G. Rose, 7 * 054 - 7-208 for 

1 M ' n that of the mineral ; C. W. C. Fuchs, 7*36 ; H. Btruve, 
6-715, and for a sample mixed with mimetesite, 5 o37 , 
Fio. 137.—The Effect of Tom- for a yellow sample with apatite, 

peraturoontheCrystal Angle and 7-051 for a green one with apatite ana mm 
of Pyromorphite. tesite ; and T. Petersen, 6-4G1 also for a sample, wit i 

both impurities. The hardness is 3’5-4. W. Limner 
found no transition point on the heating curve of natural or artificial pyro 
morphite. M. Amadori gave 1156° for the melting point of pyromorphite 
from lead oxide and for the m.p. of mixtures of fluomorphite with 20 per u * 
of chloropyromorphite, 1108°; with 50 per cent., 1126 r , and with 80 per ctn ■> 
1144°. E. Jannettaz found for the ratio of the thermal conductivity in the dircc u 
of the base to that in the direction of the chief axis. H. L. Bowman gave for 
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indices of refraction respectively for red-, yellow-, and blue-light, e=2-042, 2 * 0494 , 
and 2*0832; and 2*0504,2*0614, and 2-0964. Hence the birefringence for yellow- 
light, (i> —e—0-0120. E. Jannettaz and L. Michel said that the orystals are un iaxial 
unless they consist of groups of small prisms. Observations were also made 
by M. Kirpatic. Samples from various localities were reported by J. Danne, 
P. Gaubert, E. Jannettaz, L. Francesconi and co-workers, M. Bamberger and 
G. Weissenberger, and E. Puxeddu and A. Marini to be radioactive. The lumines¬ 
cence of pyromorphite when exposed to the X-rays, or to the cathode rays has been 
studied by K. Keilhack, and C. Doelter. The latter also investigated the action of 
radium rays, and W. G. Hankel, the pyroelectricity of the crystals. W. Schmidt 
gave 26*0 for the dielectric constant perpendicular to the extraordinary ray, and 
150, parallel thereto; and 47-5 for A=75 cms. A. Coelm and A. Lotz studied 
this subject. 

G. Bischof 11 found that 1000 grms. of water sat. with carbon dioxide dissolve 
0-047 grm. of pyromorphite ; the mineral also freely dissolves in nitric acid, and the 
non-calcareous varieties also dissolve in alkali-lye. H. C. Bolton found citric 
acid feebly attacks pyromorphite when cold. J. Barlot and E. Chauvenet showed 
that pyromorphite is attacked by carbonyl chloride at 350° ; and at 500°, the lead 
is all transformed into chloride. The mineral occurs in nature altered to galena, 
cerussite, calamine, calcite, and limonite. This subject was investigated by 
G. Bischof, J. It. Blura, and G. Sillem. 

W. Hointz 12 reported lead chlorodiorthophosphate, PbCl 2 .2Pb 3 (P0 4 ) 2 , to 
be formed by pouring into a aoln. of lead chloride insufficient sodium hydro¬ 
phosphate floln. for complete precipitation. The product was boiled with water. 
C. F. Gerhardt obtained crystals of lead chlorobishydrophosphate, PbCl 2 .2PbHP0 4 , 
by the process employed by W. Heintz. The crystals arc slowly dehydrated at 100°. 
L. Ouvrard mentioned the formation of a sodium had chlorophosphate by melting 
a mixture of lead oxide and sodium pyrophosphate with an excess of sodium chloride. 
A. Dittc reported lead bromotriorthophosphate, PbBr 2 .3Pb 3 (P0 4 )2, or foomo- 
pyromorphile , by fusing a mixture of 12 parts of lead orthophosphate and 5 parts 
of lead bromide together with a great excess of sodium bromide. The yellowish- 
white crystalline powder consists of hexagonal prisniB or plates, soluble in dil. 
nitric acid, A. Werner regarded it as being constituted like pyromorphite. A. Ditto 
alsomadelsmallgolden yellow prisms of lead iodotriorthophosphate, PbI 2 .3Pb 3 (P0 4 ) 2 , 
by fusing a mixture of two parts of lead orthophosphate and one of lead iodide, 
together with a great excess of sodium iodide. 

According to J. J. Berzelius, 13 when phosphoric acid is poured into an aq. soln. 
of lead nitrate, or a soln. of lead phosphate in nitric acid is evaporated, crystalline 
grains of lead iiitratobisdihydrophosphate, Pb(N0 3 ) 2 .2Pb(H 2 P0 4 )2, are formed. 
F. Dujardin said that a soln. of lead phosphate in warm nitric acid deposits crystals 
of lead nitrate on cooling. The octahedral crystals are elongated into four-sided 
prisms. When the salt is heated, lead orthophosphate is formed. C. F. Gerhardt 
poured a soln, of sodium hydrophosphate into excess of a soln. of lead nitrate and 
obtained lead nitratorthophosphate, Pb(N 0 3 ) 2 .Pb B (P 04 ) 2 . 2 H 2 0 , as a crystalline 
precipitate. The soln. in hot cone, nitric acid deposits monoclinio crystals 
on cooling. When calcined, a white basic phosphate remains. The salt is 
soluble in cold water, and is decomposed by boiling water into lead nitrate and 
orthophosphate. 

The plumbic phosphates. —0. F. Schfinbein 14 noted that when red-lead is 
shaken with cone, phosphoric acid, a strongly oxidizing liquid is obtained which in 
the cold loses oxygen slowly and rapidly if heated. B. Brauner said that when 
lead tetracetate is treated with a phosphate an unstable plumbio phosphate is 
precipitated. F. Fischer electrolyzed dil. phosphoric acid, sp. gr. 1*02, using a 
Bad anode and a current density of 0*05 am pfere per aq. dm. for 24 hrs., and obtained 
a ^Wen-yellow or wine-red soln, from which acids or salt soln. precipitate a lemon- 
yellow or orange-yellow voluminous compound. The precipitate dissolves in 
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^ 110110 acid ; it is hydrolyzed by water, forming hydrated lead dioxide ; with 
gen dioxide, oxygen is evolved, and lead phospnate is formed. Aq. ammonia 
and alkali hydroxides when added to the phosphoric acid Boln. give a precipitate 
which readily decomposes. With hydrochloric acid, chlorine is liberated; with 
potassium iodide, iodine is liberated and lead iodide is formed; and ferrous sul¬ 
phate is converted into ferric sulphate with the precipitation of a plumbous salt. 
All this agrees with the assumption that a plumbic phosphate has been formed. 
K. Elbs and R. Ntibling electrolyzed orthophosphoric acid of sp. gr. 1-75 at 10° 
with an anode compounded of two lead plates and a carbon plate, and a lead cathode 
surrounded by a porous pot. Half the current is arranged to pass through the load 
part of the anode, and the other half through the carbon plate where the current 
densities are respectively 0-007 and 0*04 ampfcre per sq. cm. In the anode com¬ 
partment a brown liquid is formed which deposits most of the lead as a mud. Wliim 
the mild is drained on a porous plate and dried at 70°, its composition corresponds 
closely with plumbic dihydrophosphate, Pb(H 2 P0 4 ) 4 . This salt is fairly stable, 
and its properties agree with F. Fischer’s preparation just indicated. It is sug¬ 
gested that the brown anode liquid contains hydrophosphaloplumbic acid. According 
to A. Hutchinson and W. Pollard, when a 50 per cent. aq. soln. of orthophosphoric 
acid is allowed to act on lead tetraectate, a pale yellow gelatinous mass is formed, 
which readily turns brown when treated with an excess of water, and evolves 
chlorine in contact with hydrochloric acid. Analyses show that an impure plumbic 
bishydrophosphai#, Pb(HP0 4 ) 2 , is formed. G. Baring reported potassium calcium 
phosphatoplumbate, Ca 3 (P0 4 ) s (CaO) 2 (K 2 0) 2 Pb0 2 , analogous with the correspond¬ 
ing pliosphatosilicate. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

INERT OASES 

§ 1. The History of the Inert Gases 

The inert gases represent a family of elements including (1) lielium , (2) neon , 
(3) argon, (4) krypton , (5) xenon , (6) thoron or thorium emanation , (7) m/on or rciilon 
or radium emanation , and (8) aciinon or actinium emanation. The three last- 
named are not well known, and they are considered in connection with thorium, 
radium, and actinium respectively. The nomenclature has been discussed by 
W. Ramsay and J. N. Collie. 1 J. Perrin, C. Schmidt, N. R. Campbell, E. Q. Adams, 
J. A. Gray and W. Ramsay, S. Meyer, etc. F. 0. diesel obtained indications of 
yet another inert gas as an emanation from actinium. 

While investigating the density of nitrogen, Lord Rayleigh 2 compared the 
values obtained with atm. nitrogen, and nitrogen derived from ammonia. The 
former weighed about one-thousandth part more than the gas of chemical origin. 
Actually, the mean value for the relative density of chemical nitrogen was found to 
be 2*2990 and that of atm. nitrogen, 2*3102. 

It w’as shown that chemical nitrogen does not contain a gas specifically lighter 
than nitrogen ; that chemical nitrogen is not partly dissociated into atomic nitrogen ; 
and that atm. nitrogen does not contain mols. consisting of more than two atoms. 
There remained the possibility that atm. nitrogen contains an unknown gas specifi¬ 
cally heavier than nitrogen. Lord Rayleigh and W. Ramsay tested this hypothesis, 
and found that when the nitrogen was removed by heating it in contact with mag¬ 
nesium, the one per cent, residuum contained a new gas which was named argon — 
from the Greek privative and epyov, work, in allusion to the chemical inertness of 
the gas. The first announcement of this discovery was made August 13, 1894. 
Over a century previously, H. Cavendish seems 
to have obscurely anticipated this discovery, 
for lieTaboriously eliminated all the known con¬ 
stituents of atm. air, and obtained a remnant 
which could not be removed. This must have 
been impure argon. H. Cavendish asked if 
there are not many different substances in 
atm. air confounded together under the name 
phlogisticated air (nitrogen). He therefore 
passed electric sparks through a mixture of air Fio.l.— H. Cavendish’s Experiment, 
and oxygen (dephlogisticated air) and absorbed 

the resulting nitrous acid with soap-lees. The illustration, Fig. 1, gives an idea 
of the apparatus employed. The experiment was continued until the addition 
of more oxygen and sparking gave no more products soluble in the soap-lees. 

H. Cavendish said : 

■ Having by these means condensed os much as I could of the phlogisticated air, I let 
up some eoln. of liver of Sulphur to absorb the dephlogisticated air ; after which, only a 
small bubble of air remained unabsorbed, which certainly was not more than iluth of the 
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bulk of the phlogiaticated air let up into the tube ; bo that if there ia any part of the 
phlogisticated air of our atm. which differs from the rest, and cannot be reduced to nitrous 
acid, we may safely conclude that it is not more than yj^ih part of the whole. 

The spectrum of argon was first seen by H. F. Newall, for he observed seventeen 
unfamiliar bright lines which frequently flashed out when an electric discharge 
was passed through tubes containing highly rarefied air. W. Crookes showed that 
these lineB had a place amongst the 200 lines which he mapped in the spectrum 
of argon. 

W. Ramsay and M. W. Travore liquefied argon, and obtained a solid, whose spectrum, 
when gasified, was different from that of argon. They named this substance mciargon. 
J. Dewar questioned the validity of tliis discovery ; and A. Schuster, and later W. Ramsay 
and M. W. Travers, showed that the spectrum was that of a mixture of argon with a hydro- 
carbon derived from the phosphorus UBed in the absorption of the oxygen from the air. 
Boon after the discovery of argon, J. Dewar, 8 and others discussed the possibility that 
argon is not a now element, but rather an allotropic modification of nitrogen—possibly X 3 . 
This hypothesis, however, was soon definitely disproved. 

On August 18, 1868, J. N. Lockyer 4 observed a bright orange-yellow raj’' in 
the spectrum of the sun’s photosphere taken during an eclipse of the son. At first, 
the yellow ray was confounded with the D-line of sodium. P. J. C. Janssen, and 
E. Frankland and J. N. Lockyer established the separate identity of this linei, 
which, forming a trio with the two D-lines of sodium, came to be known as the 
I) 3 -line. At first, J. N. Lockyer regarded the substance emitting the Z) 3 -line a L s a 
form of hydrogen, or as a product of the dissociation of hydrogen ; but A, Secchi. 
and later J. N. Lockyer, showed that the D 3 -linc is not produced by hydrogen, and 
the existence of a new element was postulated to which the name helium was applied 
—from r]A toy, the sun. In 1881, L. Palmieri recognized the D 3 -line in the spectra 
of the gaseous ejecta of Vesuvius. After the discovery of argon, W. Ramsay and 
co-workers recalled an observation of W. F. Hillebrand that uraninite and oleveite 
evolved nitrogen when treated with sulphuric acid, or fused with alkali carbonate. 
In 1895, W. Ramsay extracted some of the supposed nitrogen, and W. Crookes 
found that the spectrum gave the vivid-yellow J& 3 -line as its distinctive feature; 
A. Belopolsky showed that the D 3 -line is double ; and the observations of C. Runge 
and F. Paschen, W. Huggins, G. E. Hale, and H. Deslandres showed that the 
spectrum of terrestrial helium is the same as that furnished by the helium in the 
solar chromosphere. At first, C. Runge and F. Paschen found that the spectrum 
extending from the ultra-red to the ultra-violet furnished three rhythmically 
arranged series of doublets, and many more solitary lines; true helium was 
supposed to give rise to the first doublet; the second was attributed to an 
admixed gas which was provisionally called co-helium. J. N. Lockyer named the 
components helium and asl&rium. E. A, Hill believed that the spectrum of 
helium by W. Crookes indicated the existence of 15 new elements! The 
divided ownership of the spectrum has not been confirmed. W. Ramsay ami 
J. N. Collie, however, by atmolysis, were able to separate helium into two por¬ 
tions with the relative densities 1-874 and 2-133, and refractive index 0-1350 (air 
unity) and 0-1524 respectively. Both fractions gave identical spectra. It *' as 
therefore assumed that atmolysis had separated helium into light and heav> 
mols. of one elemental form of matter. W. Ramsay, and M. W. Travers 
obtained no evidence of the separation of helium into two different elements by 
atmolysis. The later experiments of C. Runge and F. Paschen, and of M. W. Travers, 
showed that the complexity of the spectrum is no proof that the element is h etcr0 
geneous, for oxygen can be made to give similar evidence of complexity. J- 8- 
and W. H. Humphrey also showed that the so-called light and heavy constituen 
of helium give the same spectra. Hence, helium is an elemental gas. . 

W. Ramsay and J. N. Collie tested the homogeneity of argon by atm°y B1 » 
and obtained fractions of gp. gr. 19-93 and 20*01 respectively. This “ lfferc ^ n( j 
was considered to be within the limits of experimental error. W. Ramsay 
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M. W, Travers 6 fractionally distilled liquid argon, and obtained a first fraction 
consisting of a gas which they called neon —from veog, new. It had a characteristic 
spectrum and a relative density 14*67 (0=16). They also obtained a gas with a 
characteristic spectrum, and relative density 22-51 (oxygen 16), which they called 
krypton —from Kpvnrog, hidden; and yet another gas, xenon —from the 

Btranger—with a characteristic spectrum, and relative density 65 (oxygen 16). 

J. J. Thomson, and R. B. Moore, could find no evidence of a gas heavier than xenon 
in atm. air ; while W. Raimsay said that if such a gas be present, air must contain 
less than one vol. in 2,560,000,000 vols. of air. Later, J. J. Thomson reported 
constituents with mol. wts. 163 and 260, but F. W. Aston could not verify the 
existence of new elements to the extent of more than one vol. in 10 15 or 2 X10 16 vols. 
of air. G. D. Liveing and J. Dewar, E. C. C. Baly, and R. Schmidt discussed the 
spectroscopic properties of the higher boiling constituents of air from this point 
of view; and F. W. Aston likewise examined these constituents by positive ray 
analysis. R. Nasini and co-workers, G. D. Liveing and J. Dewar, and J. E. Coates, 
reported unknown spectral lines in the lighter constituents of the atm.* but 
H. E. Watson, and F. Bordas and F. Touplain found no spectroscopic or other 
evidence of the existence of a constituent lighter than helium . C. Borel and 
A, Jaquerod sought for any hitherto unrecognized gas in atm. air, by diffusion 
through quartz, but with negative results. 

W. Ramsay found helium in liquid argon. Hence, crude argon obtained 
by removing the oxygen and nitrogen from atm. air contains five elements— 
helium, neon, argon, krypton, and xenon. There is approximately one vol. of 
helium in 1800 vols. of crude argon. Otherwise expressed, the crude argon has the 
percentage composition: 

Helium. Neon. Argon. Krypton. Xenon. 

0*055 0-16 99 785 0 0005 0‘00006 per cenb. 

The following memoirs, etc., treat the subject in a general manner : Lord Rayleigh, Proc. 
Roy. Inst., 14. 524, 1B95; Collected Scientific Papers, Cambridge, 4. 18S, 1903; 
J. N. Lockyer, Nature, 51. 380, 1B95; 52. 8, 55, 214, 327, 1895 ; 53. 319, 342, 1890; 
W. Ramsay, The Oases of the Atmosphere , London, 1905 ; Ann. Chim. Phys., (7), 13. 
433, 1808; Arch. Sciences Qcnhve, (4), 25. 329, 1908; (4), 26. 237, 1909; Zeit. angew. 
Chem., 21. 1304, 1908 ; Revue SciejUifique, (5), 10. 353, 1908; Die edlcn und die radio• 
akliven Oase, Leipzig, 1908; H. F. Kell as, Joum. Franklin Inst., 153. 410, 1902; 154. 
47, 1902; H. Hap pel, Phys. Zeit., 10. 484, 1909 ; A. Debierno, Joum. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
33. 1388, 1911 ; C. le Roy Parker, ib., 19. 124, 1897 ; M. W. Travers, The Experimental 
Study of Oases, London, 1901 ; M. Mugdan, Argon und Helium, zwei neue gas formige 
Elements, Stuttgart* 1896 ; Lord Rayleigh and W, Ramsay, Argon, a New Constituent of the 
Atmosphere, Washington, T896 ; W. Ramsay and G. Rudorf, Die Edelrjase, Leipzig, 1918 ; 
J. J. van Laar, L'hydroglm el lea gas nobles, Layde, 1923; R. B. Moore, Joum. Franklin 
Inst., 191 . 145, 1921. E. R. Weaver haa compiled a bibliography of the literature on 
helium— Joum . lnd. Eng. Chem., 11 . 682, 1919. 
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§ 2. The Occurrence of the Inert Oases 


Air contains about one per cent, of argon. This small proportion, however, 
represents an enormous total. It follows, therefore, that about 800,000,000 lbs. 
of argon must be supported by each square mile of the surface of the globe. 
The total argon content of the earth’s atm. is prodigious. The seas and oceans must 
also contain a proportionate share, since this gas is appreciably soluble in water. 
T. Bchlosing 1 showed that atm. nitrogen contains an average of 1*182 per cent, of 
argon, and A. Kellas, 1*186 per cent. With the former value, it follows that air 
contains 0*934 per cent, of argon ; and taking a litre of nitrogen to weigh 1*251 1 
grms., and a litre of argon, 1*7809 grms,, a litre of atm. nitrogen should weigh 
1*2573 grms.—Lord Rayleigh found 1*2572 grms. H. Cavendish’s estimate woul.< 
agree with the presence of about 0-83 per cent, of argon in air; Lord Rayleigh an 
W. Ramsay estimated between 0*986 and 1*11 per cent. C. Moureu estimate 
1*29 by weight and 0*9323 by vol. in 100 parts of air. H. Moissan obtame- 
0*9492 per cent, of argon in air over the Atlantic Ocean, and for air of 
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. 0*9335 per cent. 
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. 0*9326 per cent. 
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T\ Schlosing gave for air from the ground in a pine forest at a depth of 020 metre, 
1-170 per cent, of argon; for air from the soil, 0*40 metre deep, 1*155-1169 per 
cent. ; and far air from the soil of a garden, 0-40 metre deep, 1*118 per cent. 
Gr. W. Morey found 2*8 per cent, of argon in commercial liquid air. Estimates of 
the composition of air in the higher regions of the atm. have been made by J. Hahn, 
G. D. Hinrichs, W. J. Humphreys, J. H. Jeans, and A. Wegener —vide air. Results 
by A. Wegener are giveu in Table I —vide atmospheric air. 

A. Voller and R. Walter found the natural gas of Neuengamme contained 0-05 
per cent, of argon. T. Schlosing, and C. Moureu and A. Lepape found 1-3 per 
cent, of argon in some mine gases in Alsace-Lorraine. R. Nasini and co-workers 
found argon in the gases and vapours from the boric acid soffioni, as well as 
in volcanic gases. It. J. Strutt, and H. Grossman proved the presence of argon 
in lavas and pumice-stone. H. Moissan detected 068-0*71 per cent, of argon 
in the gases from the fumaroles of Mt. Felee, Guadeloupe, etc. 

Table I.- -Estimated Percentage Composition op the Atmosphere at Different 

Elevations. 
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Lord Rayleigh and W. Ramsay found the ratio of argon to nitrogen in rain¬ 
water to be greater than it i3 in air. This is due to the greater solubility of the 
argon. L. Troost and L. Ouvrard, and J. Dewar found argon in river-water and 
sea-water. Lord Rayleigh and W. Ramsay found 1-36 per cent, of argon in the 
gases from the spring-water of Bath ; and W. Ramsay obtained 0*964 per cent, of 
inert gases of which 0-7363 per cent, was argon. Numerous other observations on 
the occurrence of argon in the gases from various springs have been made by Lord 
Rayleigh, E. Czako and co-workers, A. Kellas and W. Ramsay, F. Heinrich and co- 
workers, F. Prvtz and T. Thorkelsson, W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers, R. Nasini 
and co-workers, M. Bamberger and A. Landsiedl, C. Bouchard, H. Moissan, 
G. Massol, F. Pesendorfer, P. Ewers, F. Heinrich and G. Prell, C. Moureu and 
co-workers, B. W T alter, F. Diaz de Rada, etc. (vide Table I). C. Moureu found 
argon in the gases of 49 thermal springs—Alsace-Lorraine, Madagascar, Reunion, 
etc. and in 39 cases the argon was accompanied by helium. P. P. Bedson 
and 8. Shaw found it mixed with nitrogen effervescing from rock-salt springs neaT 
Middlesbrough, where it must have been immured for ages. This evidence shows 
that argon formed part of what has been called the “ geological ” atmosphere of 
antediluvian periods. 

H. F. Newall, W. N. Hartley, and 0. Neovius found argon lines in the spectrum 
M w ’ ^ B P 0 °l )runi °I the sun and stars; nor did W. Ramsay and 

• W. Travers observe any signs of argon in the spectra of light from extraterrestrial 
sources. This does not necessarily mean that argon is absent from those regions. 
A mixture of argon with 3-4 per cent, of nitrogen gives only the nitrogen spectrum ; 
e bulk of gas in the tube is not revealed because the electric discharge 
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preferentially selects as its vehicle the insignificant quantity of nitrogen, and 
passes by the argon. W. Ramsay found argon in extraterrestrial minerals, in the 
meteoric iron which fell in Augusta, County, Virginia ; but R. J. Strutt considers 
this statement doubtful. 

W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers, R. Thomas, A. Eggert, and C. Runge and 

F. Paschen found small quantities of argon occluded with helium in some minerals— 
e.g . cleveite, malacone, etc. P. T. Cleve found no argon in cleveite ; R. J. Strutt 
found only helium in Norwegian malacone; while E. S. Kitchen and W. G. Winterson 
found that the gas from 100 grms. of malacone contained 

Carbon dloxids. Hydrogen. Nitrogen. Argon. Helium. 

C.o. . . 33-24 0-57 0-34 2-S2 0-94 

Gnn. . . 0-06530 0 00005 0-00042 0 00504 0-00017 


C. F. Hogley found that the helium from malacone contained one per cent, argon. 
A. von Antropoff found argon in a Brazilian zirconiferous mineral; R. E. Hodgkin- 
son, in minerals of the euxenite and samarskite family ; H. Moissan and H. Dcslandres. 
and G. Tschernik, in some cerium minerals ; A. Gautier, in garnet; R. J. Strutt, 
in quartz, basalt, phonolite, diorite, granite, and garnierite; E. Hochhcim, in 
broggerite ; and J. Schniederjost, in monazite. In the opinion of R. J. Strutt, tbe 
argon associated with the helium occluded in these different minerals is not produced 
by an internal change, as suggested by B. B. Boltwood, but was extracted from the 
atm. by the mineral at the time of its formation. 

A. Kellas and G. W. Macdonald could detect no trace of argon in the nitrogen 
obtained from peas, or from mice ; J. Zalesky, none in the colouring matter of blood ; 
but C. Regnard and T. Schlosing found 0-419 c.c. of argon per litre in the blood 
of a borse ; and T. SchlSsing and J. Richard, 1*18 per cent, of the gas in the air 
bladder of the whale ( physalia ); 1-85 per cent., in the air-bladder of the murrma 
helena; and 1*94 per cent., in the air-bladder of the synapobratwkwt pinnulus. 
The argon in these cases is doubtless derived from the air. A. Kellas showed that 
the proportion of argon to nitrogen in atmospheric air is not altered by the respira¬ 
tion of animals even when the composition has been greatly altered. Argon, like 
free nitrogen, plays no important part in the animal economy, save as a diluent. 

G. Tolomei showed that the argon in the roots of legumes is only mechanically 
absorbed, and not chemically combined. 

H. Kayser 2 first demonstrated the presence of helium in atmospheric air. Ilf 
showed that the spectrum of crude argon contained some helium lines ; and S. Frifco¬ 
lander demonstrated that Borne of the lines at first attributed to argon were really 


due to helium. G. J. Stoney explained the air-less condition of the moon’s atm. 
by assuming that solid globes possess an atm. in virtue of their gravity ; and the 
strength of the gravity determines the composition of the atm. Unless tin? velocity 
of the particles of a gaseous atm. be checked by gravitation, they would fly off into 
space to return no more. Neglecting the impeding effect of air, a particle shot from 
the surface of the earth at the rate of seven miles a second, would finally escape 
The average velocity of a hydrogen mol. is about TO miles a minute ; but the range 
of deviation on either side of this average is very wide. Hence, the critical rate 
seven miles a second would from time to time be attained by individual mols 
which would then pass away from the earth into outer space. Similar remar .'s 
apply to helium mols. which have a velocity related to that of hydrogen as abou - 
seven to ten. The problem has been further discussed by E. Rogowsky, J. It- 
S. R. Cook, E. A. Milne, G. H. Bryan, and J. W. Evans. According to F. W. Aston, 
the rarity of the inert gases in the earth’s atm.,etc.,is not solely due to the tern 
of a gravitating planet to collect heavier molecules in certain circumstances 
to lose lighter ones ; but it is also an effect of their chemical inertness. 1 D ^ 
collisions of bodies resulting in the formation of a solar system, the atoms 
constrained by chemical combination would collide and rebound 
gravitating towards the larger masses— e.g. the sun. As pointed out by H. * e u ' J 
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If the light elements can form stable compounds with other heavier elements, they 
will not so readily escape. 

Lord Rayleigh found argon to be more soluble in water than helium, and therefore 
the dissolved gas has a higher ratio—argon: helium, than the original gas. W. Ramsay 
and co-workers, and E. C. C. Baly Bhowed that the spectral lines obtained by 
H. Kayser, and S. Friedlander were probably due to krypton, not helium. Argon 
must have 25 per cent, of helium before the latter can be bo detected by spectral 
analysis; and, according to 0. W. Richardson and R. C. Ditto, the green not the 
yellow line appears first. The presence of helium in atm. air was proved by 
E. C. C. Baly, F. Bordas and F. Touplain, J. N. Coates, W. Crookes, W. Ramsay and 
M. W. Travers, G. D. Liveing and J. Dewar, J. Dewar, S. Yalentiner and R. Schmidt, 

L. T. de Bort, A. Piutti, H. and E. Erdmann, and H. E. Watson. W. Ramsay found 
one part of helium in 245,300 vols. of air, or 0-0004 per cent, by vol. ; and one part 
of helium in 1,800,000 parts of air, or 0-000056 per cent, by weight. C. Moureu 
estimated 0-00007 per cent, by wt., and 0*0005 per cent, by vol. G. Claude, and 
H. E. Watson also estimated that there is one vol. of helium per 185,000 vols. of 
air— vide Table I, 

A. Volier and B. Walter 3 found about 0-01 to 0-02 per cent, of helium in the 
natural gas at Neuengamme ; and H. Sieveking and L. Lautensehliiger, 0-025 per 
cent. The latter also reported 0-007 per cent, of helium in the natural gas at 
SiehenbUrgen. C. Moureu and A. Lepapc found less than 0-05 per cent, of helium 
in the gas at Licvin, Anzin, Lens, Mons, and Frankenholz ; and 0-0006 to 1-68 per 
cent, in mines, borings, and mineral springs in Alsace-Lorraine. H. P. Cady and 
D. F. McFarland found that the natural-gas bore at Dexter, Kansas, contained a 
trace, up to 1-84 per cent, of helium. G. S. Rogers also found an average of 0-5 
per cent, of helium in the natural gas in the zone extending from Texas through 
Oklahoma, South-East Kansas, South Illinois, up through Ohio into Pennsylvania 
aiul New York. The heliferoua gas is also found in Indiana, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia, but the richest gas is found in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 
J. 0. McLennan and co-workers reported on the helium content of the natural gas 
of Canada and New Zealand. The percentage of helium in the former case ranges 
from 0-017 to 0-052 ; and the latter case from 0-001 to 0-077. It is estimated that 
the natural gas at Calgary, Canada, with about 0*3 vol. per cent, of helium could 
furnish 10 6 c. ft. of that gas per annum. A. G. G. Leonard and A. M. Richard¬ 
son found 0-074 per cent, in the gas from St. Edmundsbury’s well in Lucan. 
Y. Kano and B. Yamaguti found helium in many natural gases of Japan; 
and J. E. G. Harris in natural gas from Hurghoda, Egypt. E. Erdmann found 
helium in the gas from the carnallite deposits of Leopoldshall; E. Czako, in the 
gases from Kissarmas, Pechclbronn, Zeche Gneisenau, Weis, Neuengamme, and 
Elsass; L. Palmieri, R, Nasini and co-workcrs, and R. J. Strutt detected helium 
occluded in the lava of Vesuvius ; and C. Porlczza and G. Norzi, and R. Nasini 
and co-workers in the boric acid soffioni of Larderello. W. Ramsay and 

M. W. Travers found no helium in the lava of Iceland. H. Grossmann detected 
helium in the pumice-stone of Mt. Pel(5e, while R. J. Strutt found pumice-stone free 
from helium. 

Helium is present in air, and is Boluble in water, hence, as might have been 
anticipated, J. Dewar 4 proved that helium is present in rain-, river-, and sea-water. 
Argon and helium occur together in the gases dissolved in many spring-waters. For 
example, H. Kayser, and E. Czako and co-workers, found helium in the waters of 
Wild bad, Schwarzwald ; and II, Sieveking and L. Lautenschliiger found 0-71 per 
cent, of helium in the gases from the Wildbad spring; 0-85 per cent, in the gas from 
Baden-Baden; 0*38 per cent, in the gas from Elsass spring; 0*009 per cent, in 
the spring-water of Baden-Baden. C. Bouchard, W. Ramsay, and M. W. Travers 
h>und helium in the spring-water at Cauterets, Pyrenees; Lord Rayleigh, and 
W. Ramsay, in the Bpring-water at Bath—0-0297 to 0*12 per cent.; Lord Rayleigh, 
at Buxton; F„ Pesendorfer and A* Herrmann, Carlsbad; P. Ewers, Gasteiner 
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THeraaen ; F. Henrich and G. Bugge, Wiesbaden ; F. Prytz and T. Thorkelsson, 
Iceland ; G. Massol, Uriagc, Isfcre ; C. Moureu, and C. Moureu and R. Biquerd, in 
the gases from the waters at Plombieres, Bains-les-Bains, Luxeuil, Maizi&res, 
Btmrbon-Lancy, Aix, and Eaux-Bonnes, in amounts ranging from 0-097 to 5-31 
per cent.; A. Gautier and C. Moureu, 1-6 per cent, in the waters at Lanternier, 
Nancy, and 0*0194 c.c. of helium per litre of the artesian water at Ostend; 
R, Nasini and co-workers, Uliveto ; and C. Moureu and co-workers, in the springs 
at Santenay, Alsace-Lorraine, Madagascar, and Reunion. No relationship has 
been observed between the helium content and the radioactivity of spring-water. 

Helium has been detected in a large number of minerals. The occluded gas 

can be obtained by heating the powdered 
mineral in a hard glass tube, A, Fig. 2, 
with or without cone, sulphuric acid, or 
sodium pyrosiilphate. The tube is fitted 
as shown in the diagram, and exhausted 
by means of an air pump—say Toeplers 
mercury pump. The mineral is heated 
under reduced press., and the gases are 
collected in D, the receiver of the pump 
—vide infra. The gases on their way In 
the pump travel through a flask, B, 
containing sticks of solid potassium hy¬ 
droxide to absorb water and sulphur 
compounds. The gas collected in the 
gas-holder I) can then be analyzed, or 
freed from hydrogen and hydrocarbons 
by passage over hot copper oxide (or 
molten phosphorus) ; from oxygen by 
passage over hot copper; from carbon 
dioxide by soda-lime, or potassium hy¬ 
droxide ; from nitrogen by hot mag¬ 
nesium ; and from moisture by phos¬ 
phorus pentoxide. The residue can be 
examined by the spectroscope for helium, etc. The helium occluded in monazitu 
sand can be readily obtained by this process. The following minerals have been 
examined : 



Fro. 2. 


-Removal of Occluded Gases from 
Minerals. 


ASschynite, 0-0043-0-17 per cent.—W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers,® and R. «7- Strutt; 
broggerite, 0-18 per cent.—W. Ramsay and E. Gleditsch ; ramotite, 0*0002 per cent.- - 
R. J. Strutt, and E. Gleditsch (E. P. Adams found only argon) ; write, 0-0 6 18-0*0,211 per 
cent,—W. Ramsay and co-workers, and R. J. Strutt; cleveile, 0*014-0-146 per cent.-~ 
W. Ramsay, M. W. Travers, R. Thomas, P. Ewers, E. Gleditsch, A. Sioverta and E. lk?rg- 
ner ; columbite , 0-023 percent.—W. Ramsay ; cuprouranite, 0-0018 per cent.—R. J- Strutt ; 
cyrtolite, 0*02 per cent.—R. J. Strutt; euxenile, 0-013 per cent,—R. J. Strutt; ferguftonUt, 
0*19-032 per cent.—W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers, and M. W. Travers ; fluorspar, 0*001 
per cent.— -J. Thomsen; gadohnile, 0-043 per cent.—R. J, Strutt; malaconn —VV. Kamsiy 
and M. W, Travers, and E. S. Kitchen and W. G. Winters on ; microlitc, 0-0009 per cent -■ 
R. J. Strutt; monazite, 0 014-0 043 per cent.—W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers, 

R. J. Strutt; orangeitc, 0 0019 per cent.—R. J. Strutt; pitchblende, 0*0002-0*0048 per cl’u^ 
— W. Ramsay and co-workers, and R. J. Strutt; pyromorphite, 0-0004 per 
R. J. Strutt; samarskilc, 0-005-0*027 per cent.—W. Ramsay and co-workers, R- J- ^ ,u 
and V. Kohlschutter; sipilitc, 0-011 per cent.—R. J. Strutt; thorianite , 0-15-4)1- P_ 
cent.—W. R. Dunstan and G. S. Blake, E. H. Buchner, and R. J. Strutt; zircon*] ci 1 1 
mineral, 0-0016 per cent.—A. von Antropoff. ,j 1( , 

R. J. Strutt found helium in alhite (A. Piutti), antimony-glance, apatite, ar ^[^ 
astrakanite, autunite (W. Marckwald and A. S. Russell, and E. Gleditsch), barytes, ’ ’ 

beryl (R. J. Strutt, and A. Piutti), beryllonite, bomite, cadmium blende, calcito, c ^ rn 
caesiterite, castor (A, Piutti), chromite, chrysoberyl, clausthalite, cmlestine, colun 
corandita, corundum, cryolite (A. J. HaUand), cuprite, diorite, embolite, eudiality, g 
galliferous zinc blende, gamierite, granite, hajmatitc, indilerous zinc blende, » 
iodyrite, kainite, keilhauifce, kieserite, krugite, kunzito (A. Piutti), langbemite, lep 1 
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(A. Riutti), mellephanite, molybdenite, orthite, orthoclase, phenacite, plionolite, plumb o- 
onlurobite (W. Marckwald and A. 8. Russell), polyhalite, quartz, rhodonite, rock-salt 
(R. J. Strutt, and S. Valontiner), ruthorfordite (W. Marckwald and A- S. Russell), scheolite, 
echOnite, smaltite, spodumene, sylvine, tacbyhydrite, tin pyrites, topaz, tourmaline 
(A. Piutti), triphyllen, tuffa, (C. Porlezza and G/Norzi), wolframite, zinc blende, zircon. 

Helium was found by R. J, Strutt in cinnabar, pollux, and vanadinite; by 
R. C. Wells, in brannerite; A. A. C. Swinton found none in the diamond; 
F. Soddy found the gas occluded in some, but not in all, gold nuggets ; he also 
found it to be present in all the samples of platinum he examined, but W. Ramsay 
and co-workers found none in two specimens of that metal. F. Bordas found 
helium in bismuth from Saxony but not in Cornish bismuth; R. J. Strutt de¬ 
tected helium in silver (Broken Hill), iron (Greenland), iron meteorite (Virginia), 
bismuth (Australia), tellurium (Transylvania), and graphite (Cumberland). 
J. J. Thomson found that most substances give off helium when exposed to the 
cathode rays— e.g. lead, iron, nickel oxide; zinc, copper, platinum and mica. 
The relation between the helium content, and the radium or uranium contents 
of minerals has been studied by A. S. Eve, W. Marckwald and A. S. RusBell, 
It. N. McCoy, A. Piutti, E. Rutherford and B. B. Boltwood, A. S. Russell, 
R. J. Strutt, etc., and genetic relations have been established. B. B. Boltwood 
gave Ra/U—3*4 xl0~ 7 ; F. Heimann and W. Marckwald, 3*328 xlO“~ 7 ; and 

E. Gleditsch, and F. Soddy and R. Pirret, 3-15 xl0~ 7 . There are deviations which 
in some cases may be due to the leaching of the radium salts from the mineral by 
water. The ratio He/UgO# lias been examined by R. J. Strutt, and, expressing the 
results in c.c. of helium per gram of uranium oxide, 

SaJiurnklte. Hmmatite. Galena. Quartz. 

Ratio He/U 3 O a . 14 0 17 10 

The low values of the ratio were explained by W. Marckwald and A. S. Russell as a 
result of the escape of the occluded helium ; but the high values for sylvine and 
carnallite were attributed by R. J. Strutt to the radioactivity of the contained 
potassium. 

As indicated in connection with radium and thorium, the helium in minerals 
is produced by radioactive changes, and was not occluded at the time the mineral 
was formed. On the assumptions that a gram of radium produces 0-11 c.c. of 
helium per annum; a gram of uranium oxide, U 3 Oa, produces 9*13 XlO -8 c.c. of 
helium per annum; and a gram of thorium oxide is eq. to 0*203 grin, of uranium 
oxide, attempts to estimate the geological age of some minerals have been made by 
R. J. Strutt, E. Rutherford and B. B. Boltwood, W. Ramsay and F. Soddy, 
H. N. McCoy, J. A. Gray, A. Piutti, F. Gleditsch, F. Soddy and R. Pirret, A. Holmes, 

F. Zambonini, and J. Joly. In illustration, R. J. Strutt gave : 

Sphjfiroalderito Hromatite Hmmatlte Sphimo 

(OUgoceno). (Koceue). (Carbouifernus). (Archaic). 

Age . 84x10® 31X10“ 150x10“ 710x10“ years 

E. Rutherford and B. B. Boltwood estimated 400x10° years for the age of fer- 
gusonite and thorianite. These periods are minimal values because of the unknown 
allowance for the leakage of helium, and R. J. Strutt showed that helium is not 
always present in larger quantity in geologically older minerals than in more recent 
minerals of equal radioactivity. W. A. Tilden expressed the view that the helium 
in these minerals is occluded, and not chemically combined ; and found that when 
the gas was removed from cleveite, some gas could be re-absoTbed ; but W. Ramsay 
and co-workers, and V. Kohlschtitter could not confirm this. A. Piutti, however, 
observed that some salts could absorb helium, and give it off again when heated. 
V. Kohlschtitter and K. Vogdt suggested that the amount of occluded helium is 
related to the water-content of the mineral, but R. J. Strutt showed that this is not 
correct. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers found that heat is developed during the 
VOL. VII. 3 M 
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Thennen; F. Henrich and G. Bugge, Wiesbaden; F. Prytz and T. Thorkelsaon, 
Iceland ; G. Massol, Uriage, Iserc; C. Moureu, and C. Moureu and It. Biqucrd, in 
the gases from the waters at Plombieres, Bains-les-Bains, Luxeuil, Maizifertis, 
Bourbon-Lancy, Aix, and Eaux-Boimes, in amounts ranging from 0 097 to 5*31 
per cent.; A. Gautier and C. Moureu, 1-6 per cent, in the waters at Lanternier, 
Nancy, and 0*0194 c.c. of helium per litre of the artesian water at Ostend • 
R. Nasini and co-workers, Uliveto; and C. Moureu and co-workers, in the springs 
at Santenay, Alsace-Lorraine, Madagascar, and Reunion. No relationship has 
been observed between the helium content and the radioactivity of spring-water. 
Helium has been detected in a large number of minerals. The occluded nas 



Fia. 2.—Removal of Occluded Gases from 
Minerals. 


can be obtained by heating the powdered 
mineral in a bard glass tube, A, Fig. 2, 
with or without cone, sulphuric acid, or 
sodium pyrosulphaf e. The tube is fitted 
as shown in the diagram, and exhausted 
by means of an air pump—say Toe filer's 
mercury pump. The mineral is heated 
under reduced press., and the gases are 
collected in D y the receiver of the pump 
—vide infra . The gases on their way In 
the pump travel through a flask, />, 
containing sticks of solid potassium hy¬ 
droxide to absorb water and sulphur 
compounds. The gas collected in the 
gas-holder D can then be analyzed, or 
freed from hydrogen and hydrocarbons 
by passage over hot copper oxide (or 
molten phosphorus); from oxygen by 
passage over hot copper ; from carbon 
dioxide by soda-lime, or potassium hy¬ 
droxide ; from nitrogen by hot. mag¬ 
nesium ; and from moisture by phos¬ 


phorus pontoxjde. The residue can be 
examined by the spectroscope for helium, etc. The helium occluded in monazilt: 


sand can be readily obtained by this process. The following minerals have been 
examined : 


&8ckynii?, 0‘0043-0*17 per cent.—\V. Ramsay and M, W. Travers, 1 and R. J. Strutt ; 
brdggeriU, 0*18 per cent.—W. Ramsay and E. Gledit«jh ; cumotiit,, 0'0002 per cent. 
R. J. Strutt, and E. Gleditach (E. P. Adams found only argon); cmfe, 0-0*1B-UdV-M per 
cent.—\V. Ramsay and co-workers, and R. J. Strutt; elemilt, 0*014-0* 14fi per cent. 
W. Ramsay, M. W. Travers, R. Thomas, P. Ewers, E. Gleditech, A. Sieverte and E. 
nor; colundntc, 0*023 percent.—W. Ramsay ; cupr our anile, 0*0018 per cent.—R. d. Strult , 
cyrtolile, 0 02 per cent.—R. J. Strutt; cuxmile, 0*013 percent,’—K. J, Strutt; frrguAvmir, 
0*19-0*32 per-cent.—W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers, and M. W. Travers ; ftwnpar, 
per cent.—J. Thomsen ; gmloitnile, 0*043 per cent.—R, J. Strutt; tnahconv —-W. Ramsay 
and M. W. Travers, and E. S. Kitchen and W. G. Winterson ; microlite, 0*0009 per cent.■- 
R, J. Strutt; monazite, 0*014-0*043 per cent.—W. Ramimy and M. W. Travers, ^ an' 
R, J. Strutt; orangeite, 0*0019 per cent.—R. J. Strutt; pticJihUnde* 0*0002-0*0048 l K ' T 1 
—W. Ramsay and co-workers, and R. J. Strutt; pgromorphile, 0*0004 por t ^ ,i 
R. J. Strutt; mmarMle, 0*00$--0*027 per cent,-— W. Ramsay and co-workers, K.J* 1 ' nl ’ 
and V. Kohisch Otter.; stjrilile, 0 011 per cent.—-R, J. Strutt; th&rianite, 0-lo U-i^ I 
cent.—W. R. Purntan and G. S. Blake, E. H. Buchner, and R. J. Strutt; zircon*^ 
mineral, 0*0010 per cent,—A von Antropoff, ( i: (ie 

R. J. Strutt found helium in albiie (A. Piutti), antimony •glance, apatite, argyj ^ , t ' 
aatrakamte, autunite (W. Marckwald and A, S> Russell, and E. ULeditoch), barytes, 
beryl (R. J. Strutt, and A. Piutti J, beryllonite, bomite, cadmium blende, cahnto, ca , 
caaaifcerite, castor (A. Piutti), chromite, eh ry so beryl, clavwthalite, ooelestmo, co v ^ ^ 
oorandite, corundum, cryolite (A. J. Holland), cuprite, diorito, embolite, eudion 
gahiferous zinc blende, gamierite, granite, haematite, indiferous zinc blende, _ 
indy rite, kainite, keilbauite, Irieeerite, krugite, kunzite (A. Piutti), langbemite, i V 
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(A. Piutfci), tneHephMiite, molybdenite, orthite, orthoclaae, phenaclte uhonolit* 
i-olumbite (W. Mwokwuld and A. 8. RusaoH). polyhalite/V^ rfilto '’ £*!2i 
(R. ,I. Strutt, and S. Valentmer), rutherfordito (W. Marckwald and A. 8. RusseU). J$£efi£ 
BchOmte, smaltite, spodumeno, sylvine, tachyLiydrile, tin pyrites to nay imirmni nn 
(A. Piutti), triphyllon, tuff a (C. Porlezza and Q.'Norai), wolframite, ziAc blende, zirc^i 


Helium was found by R. J. St rutt in cinnabar, pollux, and vanadinite * by 
R. C. Wells, in brannente; A. A. C. Swinton found none in the diamond ' 
F. Soddy found the gas occluded in some, but not in all, gold nuggets ; he also’ 
found it to bo present in all the samples of platinum he examined, but W. Ramsay 
and co-workeis found none in two specimens of that metal. F. Bordas found 
helium in bismuth from Saxony but not in Cornish bismuth ; R. J. Strutt de¬ 
tected helium in silver (Broken Hill), iron (Greenland), iron meteorite (Virginia), 
bismuth (Australia), tellurium (Transylvania), and graphite (Cumberland)! 
,f. J. Thomson found that most substances give off helium when exposed to the 
cathode rays— e.g . lead, iron, nickel oxide ; zinc, copper, platinum and mica. 
The relation between the helium content, and the radium or uranium contents 
of minerals has been studied by A, S. Eve, W. Marckwald and A. S. Russell, 
H, N. McCoy, A. Piutti, E. Rutherford and B. B. Boltwood, A. S. Russell! 
K. J. Strutt, etc*, and genetic relations have been established. B. B. Boltwood 
gave Ra/U~3*4 xlG" 7 ; F. Hermann and W. Marckwald, 3*328 xlO~ 7 ; and 
E. Gleriitsch, and F. Soddy and R. Pirrct, 315xlO~ 7 . There arc deviations which 
in some cases may be due to the leaching of the radium salts from the mineral by 
water. The ratio Ho/U g 0 8 has been examined by R. J. Strutt, and, expressing the 
results in c.e. of helium per gram of uranium oxide, 


SftinArskltc. Haematite, Galena. Quartz. 

Ratio He/U a 0 3 - 14 9 17 10 


The low values of the ratio were explained by W. Marckwald and A. S. Russell as a 
result of the escape of the occluded helium ; but the high values for sylvine and 
carnallibe were attributed by R. J, Strutt to the radioactivity of the contained 
potassium. 

As indicated in connection with radium and thorium, the helium in minerals 
is produced by radioactive changes, and was not occluded at the time the mineral 
was formed. On the assumptions that a gram of radium produces (Ml c.c. of 
helium per annum; a gram of uranium oxide, U 3 O s , produces 9-13xlO“ 8 c.c. of 
Indium per annum ; and a gram of thorium oxide is eq. to 0 203 grm. of uranium 
oxide, attempts to estimate the geological age of some minerals have been made by 
R. J. Strutt, E. Rutherford and B. B. Boltwood, W. Ramsay and F. Soddy, 
H. N. McCoy, J. A. Gray, A. Piutti, F. Gleditscb, F. Soddy and R. Pirret, A. Holmes, 
F. Zumbonini, and J. July. In illustration, R. J. Strutt gave : 

flplufcrosiderit© Haomutita HwmatltG . 

(OUgocoMC), (Kocene). (CarboniterouB). (Arena u). 

Age . . . 84X10* 31X10" ISO X10" 710 x10 s years 

E. Rutherford and B. B. Boltwood estimated 400x10* years for the age of fer- 
gusonite and thorianite. These periods arc minimal values because of the unknown 
allowance for the leakage of helium, and R. J. Strutt showed that helium is not 
always present in larger quantity in geologically older minerals than in more recent 
minerals of equal radioactivity. W. A. Tilden expressed the view that the helium 
in these minerals is occluded, and not chemically combined ; and fnundthat when 
the g&s was removed from cleveite, some gas could be re-absorbed ; but VV . Ramsay 
and co-workers, and V. Kohlachtitter could not confirm this. A. Piutti, however, 
observed that some salts could absorb helium, and give it off again when heated. 
V. Kohlachtitter and K. Vogdt suggested that the amount of occluded helium is 
related to the water-content of the mineral, but R. J. Strutt showed that this is no 
correct, W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers found that heat is developed during the 
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evolution of helium from heated fergusonite, etc. This agreed with the assumption 
that the helium is united with the mineral as a helide, a view supported by J. Thom¬ 
sen, and V. Kohlschtitter, M. W. Travers, however, showed that some minerals 
containing no helium suffer an exothermal change when heated, so that the helide 
argument is not valid. The amount of helium given off by the mineral is very 
small, at temp, below 300°. D. 0. Wood found that with monazite the following 
percentage amounts of helium escaped at the temp, named : 

280* 850" 4 SO* 720* 900* 1200° 

Lost of helium . • 0 7 2 1 12-7 68-8 SB-5 98*3 per cent. 

and with thorianite: 

300" 500* 750* 1000* 

Loos of helium • • .0 7 8*5 62-3 100 per cent.. 

F. Bordas obtained somewhat analogous results with thorianite; and A. Si everts 
and E. Rergner, with cleveite. Those results do not agree with the assumption 
that an endotbermal helide is present in the mineral because the decomposition of 
such a compound at any temp, once begun, should continue to the end. R. J. Moss 
suggested that the helium is contained in fine pores because he found about M7 
per cent, of the total helium in pitchblende was given off during the grinding of the 
mineral. M. W, Travers attributed this to the heat developed by friction during 
the grinding. R. J. Strutt showed that helium is given off from powdered monazite 
and thorianite at a rate which far exceeds the rate of production of that gas by 
radioactive change. Thus, with monazite the leakage in c.c. per day per gram 
amounted to 

Time exposed . 0-031 0-50 1*6 2-6 4*6 10-6 33 0 

Leakage . . 0-261 0 0766 0-0171 0-0123 0-0007 0-00438 0-00] 14 

This shows that the accumulation of the gas must be due to the conditions of 
existence of the minerals in nature which are much more favourable to the retention 
of the helium. J. A, Gray found that with thorianite, the leakage of helium began 
when the grain-size is less than (h01 mm. and more helium then escapes the smaller 
the grain-size; when the particles were less than 0003 mm., 28 per cent, of the 
helium was given off. 

W. Ramsay e found 0*00123 per cent, by vol. or 0*00086 per cent, by wt. of neon 
to be present in atm. air ; or one vol. of neon is present in 80,790 vols. of air, or one 
gram in 116,000 grins, of air. C. Mourcu estimated 00012 per cent, by wt.. anil 
00018 per cent, by vol. G. Claude gave 1*5 vols. in 100,000 vols. of air. 

H. E. Watson gave rather a higher value—one part by vol. of neon in 55,OCX) vols. 
of air; G. Gehlhoff also reported on this subject. W* Ramsay, W. Crookes, and 
G. D. Liveing and J. Dewar found neon in the gases from the springs at Bath ; 

C. Mourcu and co-workers in the gases from the French thermal springs, Alsace- 
Lorraine* Madagascar, and Reunion; and R. Nasini and co-workers, in the waters 
of Uliveto. E. Erdmann found neon in the gases from the camallite deposits of 
Leopoldshall. The occurrence of neon in minerals is doubtful. R- J* ^ ru . 
found traces of neon occluded in zircon, cyrtolite, syenite, and pumice from Lipa n 
Island, but the amount was so smaD that it may have been derived from con¬ 
tamination with atm. air. J. Schneiderjost denied H. Schultze’s report * 
neon ia present in the helium derived from monazite. X J. Thomson obtuim 
aeon as well as helium (q.v.) from many substances bombarded by the cathode ray • 

W. Ramsay 7 found that one vol. of krypton is present in 20 , 000,000 volIs. o > 
or one gram of krypton in 7,000,000 grins, of air. C. Mourn estimated 0*- . P 
cent, by wt., and 00001 per cent, by vol.; while E. Rabinowitsoh / a l-1 to 
cent, by vol. C. Moureu and co-workers found krypton in the Vesuvius 

the 
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f vide Table I) ; while C. Moureu and oo-workers found it in the gas . 
thermal springs of Madagascar, and Reunion. W. Blfflwy detected kryp 
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hehum obtained from cleveite; and C, F. Hogley reported but 0*1 c.c. of krypton 
in 140 grm& of fergusonite. According to W. Ramsay, one vol. of xenon occurs in 
170,000,000 vols. of air, or one grain of xenon in 40,000,000 grins, of air; C. Moureu 
estimated 0*00004 per cent, by wt., and 0-0001 per cent, by vol.; and E. Rabino- 
witsch, 0*00001 per cent, per vol. C. Moureu and A. Lepape found xenon in the 
gases from 26 springe; and also in the gas from Vesuvius [vide Table II); while 
C. Moureu and co-workers found it in gas from the thermal springs of Madagascar, 
and Reunion. 


Table II. —Occurrence or Argon, Krypton, and Xenon in the Oases fbom Thermal 

SPRINGS, ETC. 


Origin. 

A IS x 10* 

Kr/A 

XIA 

Aix-los-Bains 




1*245 

1*2 

1-6 

Bftgn^roa-de Bigorre 



1-38 

1*1 

1-6 

Bagn fares* de-Luchon 



1*28-1-42 

1 *1-1*2 

1 *2-1*9 

Bourbon rArchambault . 



0*92 

1*5 

1*6 

Cautoreta 




1 -29-1-40 

1*2-1 *3 

1-2-2-2 

La Bourboule 




1-87 

1*8 

1-9 

Longwy 




1*39 

12 

1*6 

Lux«iiil 




1-32-1*35 

1-4 

1-9 

Nancy . 




1*35 

1*5 

19 

Plorabieros . 




1*34-1*62 

1 2-1*4 

12-1-6 

Saint lionuro 




1-2 

1*3 

1*9 

Vichy . 




1*66-3-37 

1 *4-1*5 

1-2-2-5 

Vesuvius 




— 

11 

10 


8. C. Lind 8 said that the inert gases cannot have been produced or retained 
in the earth’s crust by chemical action. In the case of helium, its origin may be 
either primordial or due to radioactive decomposition. The gas will have been 
migrating slowly to the surface, be swept along at times by other gases, and be 
retained where a bed of shale, capped by clay, forms a favourable geological struc¬ 
ture. It is generally, but not always, found in hydrocarbon gases, but in some 
cases with nitrogen which may possibly have been produced by the action of 
a-particles on nitrogenous organic matter or nitrides; it is almost universally 
associated with some nitrogen. 
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§ 3. The Preparation of the Rare Gases 

Helium is formed, along with hydrogen and oxygen, from an aq. soln. of radium 
bromide— vide 4. 26, 7. The relation between helium and the a-particlcs emitted 
in radioactive changes was discussed by E. Rutherford l and co-workers, P. Ewers, 
j. Dewar, E. Regener, etc. W. Ramsay and F. Soddy found that 50 mgrms. of 
radium bromide in 60 days produced about 30 c.c. of gas consisting of 19*5 c.c. of 
hydrogen, 10*1 c.c. of oxygen—the remainder was air. A trace of helium was 
present, and it was estimated that a gram of radium bromide gives 0*002*2 mgrm. 
of helium per annum. The reaction has been also observed by J. Dewar and 
P. Curie, E. Rutherford, E. Rutherford and H. Geiger, H. Kauffmann, F. Himstixlt 
and G. Meyer, R. Schenok, F. N. Indrikson, W. Crookes, A. Debieme, F. Giesel, 
and J. Danysz and W. Duane. W. Ramsay and F. Soddy, W. Ramsay and 

A. T. Cameron, E. Rutherford and B. B. Boltwood studied the formation of helium 
from radium emanation; K. A. Hofmann and V. Wolfl, and E. Rutherford and 

B. B. Boltwood, from radium-D; K. A. Hofmann* and V. Wolfl, H. Greinacher, 
H. Greinacher and M. Kernbaum, F. Diesel, and E. Rutherford and B. B. Boltwood, 
from radium-F or polonium; A. Debicrne, and F, Diesel, from actinium salts ; 
F. Soddy, from uranium salts; W. Ramsay and F. Soddy, from thorium salts ; 
and B. B. Boltwood, from ionium. 

As previously indicated—4.26,14—W. Ramsay, J. N. Collie and H. S. Patterson, 
and I. Masson reported the conversion of hydrogen into neon by the action of the 
cathode rays; but J. J. Thomson, R. J. 8fcrutt, T. R. Merton, A. C. G. Egerton, 
and A. Piutti and E. Cardoso were unable to verify this. R. W. Riding and 
E. C. C. Baly found that by the bombardment of a hollow anticathode coated with 
the nitride of magnesium or of aluminium and placed in the focus of a concave 
cathode in a tube containing oxygen, the nitrogen atoms are disintegrated, helium, 
hydrogen, and neon being found as products. Previous failures are attributed to 
the strong occlusion of the rare gases in the electrode splash. By heating t 10 
powdered discharge tubes, after 60 hours’ discharge, at 800* in vacuo, a considers) e 
amount of helium was obtained. With a single induction coil giving a 6-inch spar b 
the rare gases were always obtained, only minor variations in their amounts being 
observed when the hammer break was replaced by a mercury break and when^ 
condensed discharge was used. Negative results were obtained when a larger 
was used. R. C. Tolman discussed the thermodynamics of the transmuta ion 
hydrogen into helium. , f a 

The extraction of hdium from minerals. — Helium is conveniently obtaine t ' ^ 

number of minerals—cleveite, monazitc, thorianite, etc. W. J. Hfflebrando ^ 
the gas by boiling the pulverized mineral with sulphuric acid. The yiel 1 ^ t ion 
but the reaction is slow. The air should be removal from Ac apparatus D y 
or by a stream of carbon dioxide. N. A. Langlet, and P. T. Cleve heated a 
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of the mineral with potassium pyrosulphate in a current of carbon dioxide. In this 
process it is difficult to remove all the gas ; the mixture is liable to foam ; and the 
glass tube may crack. Fused alkali hydrosulphate, carbonate, or dichromate may 
be used. The gas is also extracted from the mineral by heating it in vacuo at a 
high temp* D. 0. Wood, H. Wilde, F. Himstedt and G. Meyer, etc., used this 
process— vide Fig. 2. The extraction of helium was also described by A. Eggert, 
P. Ewers, E. Hochheim, N. A. Langlet, W. Ramsay, J. F. Schierloh, K. Schmitt[ 
II. Schultze, J. Stark and co-workers, K. Peters, and R. Thomas. The purification of 
the crude gas has been previously described. The last purification can be effected 
by cooling the gas with liquid hydrogen as recommended by M. W. Travers and 
A. Jaquerod; by treating the gas with red-hot calcium as recommended by 

F. Boddy ; with molten potassium, as recommended by G. Gehlhoff, and K. Mey ; 
with a mixture of magnesium and lime, as recommended by L. Maquenne; or by 
treatment with cocoanut charcoal at the temp, of liquid air, as recommended by 
J. Dewar. The last-named process removes all but neon and hydrogen from the 
helium. Hydrogen is easily removed, and neon does not usually accompany the 
helium extracted from minerals. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers purified helium 
by fractional diffusion ; and A. Jaquerod and F. L. Perrot, by diffusion through a 
heated vessel of quartz glass. 

The extraction of helium from natural gas. —J. Dewar extracted helium, con¬ 
taminated with neon, from the gases emitted by the thermal springs of Bath. 
J. C. McLennan and co-workers, A. H. Graham, J. A. Rafferty and H. E. Thompson, 
R. L. Bottoms, G. A. Burrell, R. J. Lang, P. E. Haynes, M. A. Worobfoff, 
M. Bridel, P. Damm, F. G. Cottrell, J. W. Davis, W. S. Lesniansky, M. Gohlke, 
C. Porlezza, and R. B. Moore have studied the extraction of helium from natural 
gas with the idea of using it in place of hydrogen for dirigibles for war purposes 
since helium has 92 per cent, of the lifting power of hydrogen, and is not inflam¬ 
mable. The gas was firBt liquefied by a modified air-liquefying machine (1. 13, 26) 
and the helium recovered by fractionation of the liquid. The product finally 
purified with charcoal approaches 100 per cent, purity. 

The extraction of helium from air .—W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers extracted 
helium from atm, air. When a large amount of liquid air is allowed to evaporate 
quietly, the residue, after the removal of oxygen and nitrogen, consists of argon 
mixed with a small proportion of krypton and xenon. Argon being the more 
volatile is separated by alternate liquefaction and evaporation; and at the temp, 
of boiling liquid air, kTypton has a marked volatility while xenon has an 
inappreciable vap. press. To obtain the neon and helium from liquid air, the gas— 
mainly nitrogen—escaping from the liquefier is condensed to a liquid and a current 
of air blown through. The first portion of the liquid to evaporate contains most 
of the neon and helium, along with nitrogen, oxygen, and argon. The oxygen 
and nitrogen are removed in the usual way, and the neon and helium separated 
from the argon by fractional distillation. Neon may be freed from helium by a 
few fractionations at the temp, of boiling hydrogen ; neon is liquefied or solidified 
at this temp., while the helium remains gaseous. J. Dew ar took advantage of the 
selective adsorption of wood charcoal to separate rare gases from atm. air. All 
the gases excepting heli um and neon are adsorbed by wood charcoal at the temp, of 
liquid air. E. Edwards and R. T. Elworthy, W. House, T. S. Taylor, G. Gehlhoff, 
H. E. Watson, and A. von Antropoff used this process. In place of charcoal, 

G. P. Baxter and H. W. Starkweather used chabazite which had been dehydrated 
at 550°. M. W. Travers removed argon from helium by taking advantage of the 
fact that the former is alone adsorbed by platinum. 

The extraction of neonfrom air. —As just indicated, W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers 
obtained neon by allowing liquid air to evaporate quietly. G. Claude devised an 
apparatus lor producing considerable quantities of the lighter constituents of atm. 
Air. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers separated the neon from helium by fractiona¬ 
tion fcom tie mixture cooled by liquid hydrogen. H. E. WatBon found that the 
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«nd Associates, Report on Some Sources of Helium in the British Empire, Ottawa, 1920; Trans 
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S 4. The Physical Properties of the Inert Gases 

The five gases—helium, neon, argon, krypton, and xenon-—are colourless, and 
without odour. They are chemically indifferent and are hence called the » - 
poses or the rare gases, or the ruble gates oi the atm. For the vapour 060#*? 
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helium W. Ramsay, J. N. Collie, and M. W. Travers,! found 2-152-2-187 for helium 
from broggerite when that of oxygen is 16 ; and 2-205 for helium from cleveite; 
and W. Ramsay gave 2-181 for helium from broggerite; 2-121-2-122 for helium 
from samarskite j and 2-134—2-147 for helium from fergusonite, W. Ramsay and 

J. N. Collie, and A. Hageubach separated helium of density, Bay 2-315, into fractions 
with the densities 2*032 and 2-576 respectively. The gas was probably contaminated 
with some argon and krypton. N. A. Langlet gave 2-00 for the density of the gas 
from cleveite, but M. W. Travers suggested that the gas was probably contaminated 
with hydrogen since raw helium obtained from that mineral has a higher density. 
W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers gave 1-98 as the best representative value for 
purified helium; K. Olschewsky gave 1-995 ; A. Lonius, 1-979 ; H. K. Onnes, 
1-99-2-04; J, F. Schierloh, 1-9815; R. Schmidt, and W. Schwarze, 2-083; 

K. Schmitt, 1-979 ; H. Schultze, 2-084: P. Tanzler, 1-979 ; and H. E. Watson, 1-995* 
T. S. Taylor gave 1-17850 (oxygen 1-4290). A. Leduc also measured the density 
of neon. H. E. Watson gave for the weight of a normal litre of helium from 
thorianite, 0-1782 grm., hence, helium at 0° and 760 mm., weighs 0-0001782 gnn. 
per c.c.; W, Heuse found 0*0001756 ± 0 00008 grm.; and G. P. Baxter and 
II. W. Starkweather, 0-00017846. The best representative values are: 

Hb No A Kr X Nt 

D g*i • 0-0001782 00009002 0-0017826 0 003709 0006842 0 00995 

F. W. Aston found the vap. density of purified neon to be 10-096 when that of 

oxygen is 16. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers, and G. Rudorf gave for neon at 
792-05° K. and 306-5 mm., 0 01100 grm. per 32-697 c.c.; or, at 292-2° K. and 
313-8 mm., 0-01120 grm. per 32-697 c.c. This makes 0-890 grm. for the weight 

of a normal litre. H, E. Watson obtained 0-9002 grm. for neon of a high 

degree of purity. Hence, neon, at 0° and 760 mm., weighs 0-0009002 grm. 
per c.c. The first vap. density determinations of Lord Rayleigh, and W. Ramsay 
for argon gave 19-086 when that of oxygen is 16 ; later determinations gave 
19-88-19-94. F. Fischer and co-workers gave 19-945; O. Mehliss, 19-96; 
0. Niemeyer, 19-94 ; R. Schmidt, 19-948; H. Schultze, 19-91; W. Schwarze, 
19-948; and P. Tanzler, 19-946. A. Leduc also measured the density of argon. 
W. Ramsay found that while the vap. density of crude argon is 19-94, that of purified 
argon is 19-953 ; W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers gave 19-957 for purified argon; 
A. Lonius, 19-969; and J. F. Schierloh, 19-964. The last value corresponds 
closely with the assumption that crude argon contains 99-785 per cent, of argon, 
0-16 per cent, of neon, And 0-055 per cent, of helium. Theso values agree with 
0-17809 grm. per litre of raw argon, and 0-17826 for purified argon. Hence, at 0° 
and 760 nun., raw argon weighs 0*00017809 grm. per c.c., and purified argon 
0-0001786 grm. per c.c. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers gave 0-003648 grm. per 
c.c. for the weight of krypton at 0 D and 760 mm.; and R. B. Moore, 0-0037085 
grm. Hence, a normal litre of krypton weighs 3-709 grms. W. Ramsay and 
M. W. Travers found that one c.c. of xenon at 0° and 760 mm. weighs 0-00567 
grm.; and R. B. Moore, 0-005842 grm. Hence, a normal litre of xenon weighs 
5*842 grms. 

H. K. Onnes found the specific gravity of liquid helium to be 0-1452 at —271-53° ; 
0-1459 at -270-60°; 0-1393 at —269-74°; 0-1275 at -269-02°; 0-1208 at -268-67°. 
J. Dewar gave 0-17 at —258°. H. K. Onnes, and E. Mathias and co-workers 
found the sp. gr. of liquid and vapour follow the law of rectilinear diameters Buch 
that J(D l +2> fl )=0-0831-0-00342r. E. Mathias and oo-workers found the sp. gr. 
of neon to be 1-23824 and 0-00534 respectively for liquid and sat. vapour, at 
25-170 K.; at 33-09° K., 1*08832 and 0*03831; and at 43-02* K., 0-74866 and 0-23935. 
It is concluded that neon obeys the law of rectilinear diameters having for the 
equation of the line 1*154406-0*007161460, at 0°. K. Olschewsky gave 1-5 
for the sp. gr. of liquid argon; and W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers, 1*212 at —185°. 
E* C. 0. Baly and F. G. Domnin gave for the atomic volume* 28-4; and they also 
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fcwmd 1*4233 for the sp. gr. at -189°; 1*4169 at —188°; 1*4104 at -187°; 1-4039 
at -186° ; 1-3976 at -185°; 1*3910 at -184°; 1*3845 at —183°; or at T° K. 
sp. gr.==l*42333-0*006467(r—84). E. Mathias and co-workers found that neon 
obeys the law of rectilinear diameters between its critical temp., —228*71° 
and its normal b.p., —246*92°. The coeff. of the diameter is —0*0Q71G14 g! 
C. A. Crommelin gave 1*0268 for the sp. gr. of liquid argon at —140*80° ; 0*9339 
at -134-72°; 0*8581 at -129*83°; and 0*7557 at -125*49°. E. H. Mathias 
and co-workers found 

-18315° -176*30“ —161*23“ -15Q*76° -140*20“ -135*51’ -131*54° —1*>517° 

Sp.gr.. 1*37396 1-32482 1-22414 1-13851 1-03456 0-97385 0*91491) 0-77289 

which are higher than those obtained by C. A. Crommelin. The law of rectilinear 
diametcrB for liquid and vapour is l(D t +Df)=0*70956-0*00262350. H. K. Onncs 
and C, A. Crommelin, H. K. Onnes and J. D. A. Boks, C. A. Crommelin, 
E. H. Mathias, W. A, Goldhammer, J. J. van Laar, U. Karpen, and H. von Juptner 
made observations on this subject. C. A. Crommelin found that at the m.p., solid 
argon is specifically heavier than the liquid. J. de Smedfc and W. H. Keesom 
gave 1*68 for the sp. gr. of solid argon at —250°; and F. Simon and 0. vrm 
Simson, 1*62. The best representative values for the sp. gr. of the liquid, l) b 
and the at. vols. are : 

He N® A Kr X M 

. . . 0-1216 — 1-4039 c. 2-4 3 063 c. 5 53 

At. vol. . . 32-9 — 28-4 34-6 42-6 40-4 


H. Happel calculated values for the specific volume from the latent heat of vaporiza¬ 
tion, A, when X=RT-\-ajv h where a is constant, and A —RT 2 (dpld9)/p, and obtained 
for the sp. vol., v/, of the liquid, 0*707 —in agreement with E. C. C. Baly arid 
F. G. Donn&n’s value. H. Happel calculated values for the dpjdO from T=74*988 
+l , 645p+0*0213p 2 —0*0034^; and G. Rudorf used J. H. van der Waals’ vap. 
press, equation log p 0 — log p=f(T c /T— 1), and obtained at —189°, 0*6829, and at 
—183°, 0*6890 when the observed values were respectively 0*7026 and 0*7223 ; lie 
also calculated values from A. Keindorff b equation log (p+19)=6*9788—/(T—J8” 1 , 
where log/=2*5901. C. A. Crommelin also calculated values from W. H. Keesom’s 

equation D 1 =2>{l+O*9758(l-T/r fl )+l*999(l-J/T c )0.a7ft5}. 

W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers found the sp. gr. of liquid krypton to be 2*155 at 
— 127° ; and G. Rudorf calculated 2*155 at the b.p. —121*33° from E. H. Mathias’ 
equation D 9 —\(D g — Dj)/(2— Tj T c ). At the b.p., R. W. Gray obtained 2*47, arid 
for the at. voL 33*6. For liquid xenon at —102°, W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers 
obtained sp. gr. 3*52 ; G. Rudorf calculated 2*68 ; and H„ 8. Patterson and co- 
workers found 

-068° —42*0° -20*25’ -B" 0* 6° 10° 16° 

D/ . . 2-763 2-605 2-297 2-074 1-987 1*879 1*750 1*468 

Dg . . 0-059 0-103 0-23 5 0-363 0-42 1 0-501 0*602 0-844 


The mean densities lie very closely on the straight line —1*205—-0*0030550, 

in accord with the law of rectilinear diameters. J. J. van Laar studied this subject . 
The sp. gr. of the liquid at its b.p., —106-9°, is 3*063, and the at. vol. 42-7. r H> e 
ratios of the sp. gr. of liquid and gas are: 

He Ho A Kr X N fc 

DllDg # , 682-3 — 787*7 c. 646 524*3 c. 

C. del Fresno studied the at. vol. of the inert gases. H. K. Onnes measured the 
vapour pressure, p mm., of liquid helium: 


— 268 * 71 * 

p . . 760 

/ * . 1*581 


— 209 * 03 ° - 26974 ' 

565 197 

1*499 1*339 


— 270 * 60 ° —271 63 * 

51 » 

1-227 1*073 


and when the results are applied to J. H. van der Waals’ vap. press, equation 
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log p t log p=^f(T e /T~ 1), lor T fl =5-25° K., and p c =1718 mm., the values of/are 
not constant. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers found the vap. press, of liquid argon 
to be: 

*-l0f»'7" -190° -1S7&" -185-2* -ISO'S* -136*2° -J17'4° 

p . . . 215 0 485-8 633-4 821-6 10313 20700 40200 

K. Olschewsky obtained rather lower values. W. Ramsay and S. Young compared 
the results with those for benzene, ethyl alcohol, and oxygen. H. Happel applied 
the above data to J. H. van der Waals* vap. press, formula; and to A. Keindorff's 
equation log (p+19)=6-9787958—/(8+T)” 1 , where log /=2-5901094. H. von 
Jiiptner, V. Dolezalek, J. J. van Laar, and H. K. Onnes and C. A. Crommelin also 
studied the observed data. C. A. Crommelin and co-workers measured the isotherms 
for neon between 20° and —217°. F. Bom gave for the vap. press, of argon : 

Solid. Liquid. 

T° K. . 65-49 70-41) 79 06 83-93 ''1)7-31 87-88 9(V35" 

p. . 21-97 69-26 255-0 612-17 746-1 702-3 1020-0 

and he represented the values for the solid b}' log p= —366-871 1 " 1 +1-75 log T 
-0-0028293JT+1-0698 between 65° K and 83-93° K. ; and for the liquid, by 
log p=~339*3T-i+l-75 log T-0*0067372 T +1-0698, between 83-93° K. and 91° K. 
1\ Gr. Oath and H. K. Onnes obtained for liquid neon, \ogp=—1)5-QGlT~ 1 -\-Q m 01118T 
+2*8191 (p in atm.); and E. Mathias and co-workers gave for neon log p 
= -84-3796r^+2-81911+0-1118T. A. C. Egerton discussed this subject. 

W. Nernst gave 0-6 for the chemical constant of helium, and F. Pollitzer, 
0*64 ; F. Born gave 0*79 ± 0*04 for that of argon. F, Simon, E. Brody, O. Stern, 
and M. Planck calculated the chemical constants of the inert gases. O. Sackur 
represented the chemical constants, C, by C=—1-617+1-5 log and also 
C=—2-051+1-5 log Af, where M is the mol. wt. ; A. Eucken gave C=—1-587 
+1*5 log M ; and F. Pollitzer, 0=1*33 log T b — 0-0009BY*, where T b denotes the 
b.p. on the absolute scale of temp. 

E. Mathias and co-workers found the vap. press, of neon can be represented 
by log p=2*81911 —84-37962'~ 1 +0-1118T. J. K. H. Inglia studied the isothermal 
distillation of mixtures of argon and oxygen at 82-09°, and found the results indicated 
in Table III. The vap. press, of solid argon at 82-09 is 411 mm. C. A. Crommelin 
found the vap. press, of liquid argon could be represented by logp=4*85033 


Table III. —Vapour Pressure of Mixtures of Liquid Oxygen and Ahudn. 


Molar per cent, argon. 

Partial pressure mm. 

Liquid. 

Vapour. 

Oxygen. 

Argou. 

0 

0 

■ 

0*0 

3 30 

6*70 


17-0 

5*6 

9-15 


28-5 

10*2 

10*9 

269*8 

37*4 

13*6 



87*5 

92*7 

97*8 

9*0 

411*0 


—634-391T+30769-09r 2 —107646T 3 atm.; and E. Mathias and co-workers gave 
for argon log p^4*8033 -634*391 T" 1 —30769*092^2-- 10764641^ c. A. Croxn- 
melin observed: 

Liquid/ -150*57° -101*23° -1S3*01° -185*00“ -180*30° 

’ ■ \p ■ . . 1041*0 564*53 103*53 79*371 51*565 mm. 



— 139 ' 30 ° 
51*565 


Solid 


-m-3a° 

39*429 


25 101 


-107-02" 

16*348 


- 200 * 04 * 

(6*717) 
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The number in brackets is doubtful. For the triple point, (8p/8T)i=0*08162; 
and (Sp/ST),=008623; so that the vap. press, curve at the m.p. suffers only a 
small change of direction. F. Dolezalek measured the vap. press, of liquid mixtures 
of argon and nitrogen. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers obtained for krypton 

— 188'fl" —184*4* -U>0‘3* -102*1* -751* -72* -Wfl* -225- 

p . . 90 17*4 386-6 11970 28808 30837 37006 41245 

H. Happel applied J. D. van der Waals* vap. press, formula ; and A. Keindorff’s 
formula becomes log (p+12)=7K)384730—/(39+r)"* 1 , where log /=2*7157442. 
At lower temp., W. Ramsay found 

—205" —200* —155* —150' IBS'S* —182*4* 

p . . - . 0-27 0-97 2-8 7*5 9 0 17-4 mm. 

Solid krypton thus exerts an appreciable vap. press. W. Ramsay am] 
ML W. Travers gave for the vap. press, of xenon : 

—IBS'S* — 41’fl" -31-8* -20-4* -15 0* 0V 

p . . 2020 11134 14696 19984 22310 31501 mm. 

and H. Happel applied J, D. van der Waals* vap. press, formula ; and A. Keindorff’s 
formula becomes log (p+12)=7*0385481—/(8+T) -1 , where log /=2*853150I. 
H. von Jilptner also made observations on this subject. W. Ramsay found at 

-205* -200* -155* -190° -IBS'S" -1B2'4° 

p . . . 0-0005 0 007 0 02 0 04 0 11 017 mm. 

and H. 8. Patterson and co-workers gave at —20°, 19056 mm .; at 0°, 31360 mm.; 
and at —16-6°, 44270 mm. 

Isothermal pv-curves were determined by W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers, 2 
L. Holborn and J. Otto, and H. K. Onnes. J. J. van Laar discussed the deviations 
from Boyle’s law for helium, neon, and argon ; and A. Leduc found 0*0 6 85 for the 
coeff. of deviation from Boyle’s law for argon. Values for the constants a, 6, c 
in the equation t pv^=a+hr 1 -\~ctT 2 , were calculated by H. K. Onnes. The results 
for helium, with p expressed in atm., and v in normal vols., are as follow: 


10036-g,, 


42 674 
1*38725 

54-459 

1-39314 

66-500 

1-39920 

a 

1-36607 

& 

0 0,673 

e 

00,16 

20 00* g. 


27-639 

1-08664 

30-303 

1-09028 

63-708 

1-09918 

1-07273 

0-0,534 

00,13 

°* & 


26-632 

1*01392 

38-565 

1-01851 

60-240 

1-02521 

0-99970 

0-0,512 

0-0,12 

-103 57“ g. 


20*680 

0-63135 

29-185 

0*63597 

33-383 

0-03846 

0-62036 

0-0,337 

0-8 7 7 

— 182-76° g. 


13 751 
0*33787 

16-019 

0-33898 

18-189 

0-34025 

0-33060 

0*0,176 

00,4 

-218 58“ g. 


9-564 

0-21132 

10*502 

0-21171 

11-448 

0-21210 

0-20093 

0 0 4 96 

0-0,2 

-252-72“ g^ 


53*948 

0*09120 

00-716 

0-09533 

65-997 

0-09867 


_ 

— 

-268-82“ g^ 


40 012 
0-06150 

53-326 

007063 

50-797 

0-07531 

. .. 

— 

— 


[sotherms for helium at —205° to —258° were obtained by F. M. Penning an 
H. K. Onnes; and F. M. Penning measured isochores for helium over the same te m P* 
range. F. P. Burt obtained the values for jm at (f shown in Table IV. L. Holborn 
»nd J/ Otto gave for helium ^=0*99930+00369543^ at 0°; pv^l'Wf 
+Q^m&7p at 50°; and pv=l*36518+0*0 B 66804p at lOO 0 . They also comply 
i table of values between —183° and 400°. E, EL Amagat calculated values 1° _ 
soeff. dpjdd , and found it to be almost independent of the temp. V- * 
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Tisu IV. —jw-CtmvEs tor Helium and Neon at 0° 


Helium. 

Neon. 

p mm. 

V 0.0. 

Pv 

p mm. 

e o.c. 

pv 

837-63 

67-647 

66580-5 

860-44 

68-502 

58042 

732-17 

77-278 

740-87 

79-547 

58934 

613-09 

02-279 

56567-0 

618-65 

95-250 

58926 

462 >54 

122-320 

533-95 

110-342 

68918 

409-38 

138-217 

66582-5 

397-02 

148-036 

589^7 

269-81 

209-724 

288-69 

204-016 

58B97 

237-84 

237-896 

56585-0 

200-50 

293-762 

68899 

147-16 

384-639 

144-42 

407-848 

6B900 


and M. W. Travers obtained isothermal pu-curves for neon when p is expressed 
in metres of mercury, and v in c.c. per mol. (Table V). G. Rudorf found that the 


Table V.—Isothermal jw-Curves for Neon. 


142° 

2373V 

V 

V 

pv 

V 

V 

pv 

29-870 

690-6 

17638 

33-810 

925-9 

1 

38-370 

458-4 

17688 

41-530 

751-1 


48-876 

350-4 

17504 

67 381 

541-0 

BraiiwMia 

59-980 

204 2 

17643 

64-582 


31190 

71-458 

248-8 

17777 

71-840 

433-2 

31124 


data are too irregular to permit the calculation of the constants for the gas equation. 

F. P. Burt obtained the results shown in Table IV for neon at 0°. L. Holborn 
and J. Otto compiled a table of values for neon between —183° and 400°. 

W. Ramsay, and W. Ramsay and M, W. Travers investigated the isothermal 
jw-curves of argon; and H. Happel calculated for TJP c (dpldT) ei 5’17-5*42; 

G. Rudorf, 4; G. van Rij, 619 ; and C. A. Crommelin, 5-712. H. Happel obtained 
for (dp[dT) 0f 1337-1400 ; and G. van Rij, 1477. H. K. Onnes and C. A. Crommelin 
obtained the following results for the isothermal curves when p is measured in atm., 
and v is expressed in normal vols.: 


20*39° « 

P 

21-783 

27-320 

34-487 

37-248 

49*604 

61-741 

V 

0048783 

0038821 

0*030684 

0-028305 

0-021134 

0-016878 


pv 

1-0627 

1-0606 

1-0582 

1-0543 

1-0483 

1*0420 


p 

20-678 

26070 

31*572 

36-743 

49-871 

62-230 

0 ° 

V 

0-047900 

0-037621 

0-030958 

0-026468 

0-019290 

0-015308 


pv 

0-98560 

0-98077 

0-007740 

0-097250 

0-096201 

0-095261 

-67-72' J 

p 

17-872 

21-488 

25-288 

35-127 

46-209 

62-079 

V 

0042537 

0-034996 

0-029502 

0-020783 

0-015397 

0-011026 

1 

pv 

0-76023 

0-76200 

0-74654 

0-73004 

0*71148 

0-68448 

-102-ei' 

p 

14-864 

19-790 

32-394 

40-976 

51-398 

62-239 

V 

0-039107 

0-028609 

0*016067 

0-011904 

0080296 

0-063286 


pv 

0-58130 

0-56420 

0-52047 

0-48780 

0*44354 

0-393BB 

-149-60- 

p 

11-150 

12-788 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

V 

0034266 

0-028863 

— 

— 

— 

— 


pv 

0-38205 

0-36910 

— 

— 

— 

—- 


The results were used in testing the relation pv—a+b\r 1 +cir2-{-dv~*-{-ev~ 6 -{-fo~* 

H. Happel applied the equationp=Rr/u j l+l-2iri+ ^25(l-2u“i) 2 +0*2869(l*2^i) a 
+■*•) -10x I0®tr* f where R=2-083 x 10* ; and G. Rudorf, pw^RTt^-SO-ier 1 
*~9-886 xl0hr\ where ]?=62*372. L. Holborn and J. Otto compiled a table 
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of values for argon between —185° and 400°. E. H. Amag&t calculated values 
for dp/dB at different temp,; and H. K. Onnes and CL A. Crommelin, valuea for 
T(cPp/dT *) t ; T(dp\dT) v —p ; T(dp/dT) 9 —p; {dp/dT) 9f which did not give constant 
values; and (d 2 p/dT 2 ) V) which was not zero. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers 
obtained the following values for the pu-curves of krypton, p being expressed in 
metres, and v in c.c. per mol : 



1 P 


10-660 

29-359 

37-682 

47-033 

06-420 

77-322 

11'2° 



. 879-2 

562-8 

422-8 

318*8 

214-8 

180-1 


\jn) 


. 17166 

16523 

15034 

15280 

14264 

13924 


| P 


. 38-707 

45-113 

40-448 

54*109 

68-044 

79-108 

237-3° 

r 


. 624-8 

704-5 

644-0 

583-7 

462-5 

402 4 


\pv 


. 31924 

31783 

31680 

31583 

31473 

31830 


H. Happel, and G. van Rij applied the equation p=l-014xl0°Tw' 1 'j l+07fvliri 
+0-625(0 '764o-i)2+0*2869(0-740i;-“i)3+ . . .}-424xl0«t>-2; and G. Rudorf, pv 
=62-372Tv(v—39*79)““ 1 —17-63XlOV" 1 . H. Happel gave TJp c (dp/dT e )^y\l ) 
and 5-42 ; G. van Rij, 6*19; and H. Happel, ( dp/dT) 0 , 1085, and 1030. W. Ramsay 
and M. W. Travers obtained the following values for the pv-curves of xenon— 
p being expressed in metres, and v in c.c. per mol. : 


\P 


J 9-402 

22-851 

20-270 

30-923 

35-125 

40-430 

11-2° ji? 


. 771-0 

G32-0 

525-5 

417-0 

339-4 

234-3 

Ipv 


. 15042 

14456 

13805 

12694 

11917 

9240 

\v 


. 40-681 

48 042 

52-915 

58-927 

00-907 

77-035 

237*3° jv 


. 73G-4 

618-5 

500-4 

947*4 

430-2 

375-8 

1 pv 


. 30114 

29714 

29055 

29313 

29223 

29288 


H. Happel, and G. van Rij applied the equation p==RTv{l-^(KMir l 
-|~O‘625(0*633v“ 1 ) 2 +O'2869(0‘633u" _1 ) 3 +. . .}—307x 10°r“ 2 ; and G. Rudorf, pv 
—■ RTv(v— 51-57)” 1 —312-4u _1 . H. Happel obtained T c /p c (dp/dT) e ~b’ 17 and 
5-40; H. S. Patterson and co-workers, 5 87 ; and G. van Rij, 6-19. IL Happed 
gave (dp/dT) fl =796. The best representative values are: 



A Kr 

6*23 5*48 


X 

6-40 


P. W. Bridgman found for the press., p, in kgrms. per sq. cm.; the vol., v c.c. 
per grm. of helium, at 65° ; and the product pv , where the v represents the vol. 
of helium which under 1 kgrm. press, per c.c. at 0°, occupies 1 c.c. 


V • 

« 

. 3000 

5000 

7000 

9000 

11000 

13000 

15000 

v . 

. 

. 5-54 

4-31 

3*77 

3*44 

3*21 

3-06 

2-94 

P • 

. 

. 2-31 

2-99 

3-66 

4*20 

4-89 

5-52 

6 11 


P. W. Bridgman found for the press., p in kgrms. per flq, cm.; and the change in 
vol. 8v in c.c. per gram of argon at 55° : 

p . . 2000 3000 5000 7000 0000 11000 13000 15000 

Sv . . 0 083 0 000 0 085 0-134 0-167 0*100 0-200 0-224 

J. H. Perry found the inversion temp, in the Joule-Thomson effect occurs at about 
100° K. W, Meissner fonnd that when compressed helium, at 15° K., is allowed 
to expand, the proportion liquefied is 0*19 of the whole. This is greater than is 
computed from the theory of corresponding states, F. P. G. A. J. van Agt and 
H. K. Onnes compared the hydrogen and helium thermometers; and W. House 
studied helium, and neon thermometers. The subject was discussed by H. K. Onnes 
and co-workers, F. Henning, G. K. Burgess, J, Dewar, K. Olschewaky, J. P- Kucnen 
and W. W. Randall, M, W. Travers and co-workers, F. Dorn, F, Cario, etc. 

J, P. Kuenen and W. W. Randall obtained for the pressure OOfifflcdent of argon, 
jB«0*.b03665 ; M. W. Travers and co-workers, 0-00366255, the same as for hydrogen, 
H. JL Onnes gave 0-0036613-0 0036616. J. P. Kuenen and W, W. Randall founu 
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for argon, a=0*003668. L. Holborn and F. Henning found for helium between 0° . 
and 100°, a=0*0036618 ; and L. Holborn and J. Otto gave for helium £==0-003661 
at p=0, and 0-0036516 at p—60 m. ; and the mean coeff. of thermal expansion 
0*0036605, for p—0, and 0-0034552 for p—80 m. press. The constants in J. D. van 
tier Waals’ equation of State were studied by W. Ramsay and G. Rudorf, P. A. Guye 
and L. Friderich, and H. Happel. The results show that when p is expressed in 
atm., v is unity at 0° and 1 atm. press., and I?=l/273-09 : 

He Na A Kt X Nt 

a 0*0 4 6898 — 0*002671 0 004633 0 008149 0 01291 

b 0*001063 — 0 001436 0-001778 0-002277 0*002768 

and when p is expressed in dynes per sq. cm., and v in c.c. per gram : 

He Nft A Kr X Nt 

x 10 • . . 2204 — 833-3 342-2 243*5 B3-16 

b 5-960 — 0-8060 04798 0-3910 0-2209 

F. G. Keyes gave for the equation of state of argon p=2-0578(i;-~l , 278)“ i r 
—995-7(u—0-24.7)” 2 ; but P. W. Bridgman found that the compressibility at 
high press, does not fall off so rapidly as is indicated by this equation. M. F. Carroll 
replaced the constants a and h of J. D. van der Waals’ equation by a —a'(l —0-293a), 
and &=-?/( 1—0-36Da), where for helium, a--“0-209, a'xl0~ 6 =0-0282, and &'=22*80 ; 
for argon, a =0*380, a X10' °—1-074, and V ==29-13 ; and for xenon, a=0*522, 
a X l(J' fi -3'208, and 1/— 40*77. W. J. Walker studied the equation of state of 
helium. F. Zwieky calculated an equation of state for helium and argon from the 
electronic structure. J. E. Jones discussed the equations of state for these gases ; 
and J. J. van Laar, the constants of the equations of state. 

I. Masson and L. G. F. Dolley found that for mixtures of argon and ethylene, 
the total press, is greater than the sum of those of the constituents taken separately; 
while with argon-oxygen mixtures, the deviations from the additive mixture rule 
are less. Analogous deviations occur in the measurement, of the volumes of the 
mixed gases. Assuming that internal pressure or cohesion in a gas of moderate 
density is due partly to the formation of mol. aggregates of varying complexity, it 
is concluded that at the ordinary temp, these complexes are in reversible equili¬ 
brium with their original constituents. Regarded from the point of view of the 
electronic theory of mol. structure, it would appear that mol. cohesion between any 
two ga-ses would be that of the gas or gases of the argon group, the electronic con¬ 
figurations of which the gases simulate. J. V. Dalton calculated the sp. attraction 
coeff. of argon to be 4*963 when that of oxygen is 5-689, and that of hydrogen, 
6-863. The effect of mol. attractions on the pressure of helium, etc., was investigated 
by 0. Maass and D. M. Morrison. 

A. Jaquerod and O. Schcucr found that, like hydrogen and neon, the com¬ 
pressibility of helium, corrected for argon, is positive, and it amounts to +0*0006 ; 
and later they obtained 0*001 when the value for hydrogen is +0-00055. F. P. Burt 
obtained a zero or negative, value. P. A. Guye obtained 0-001009 from the equation 
^=“a+6+ 0 *0 4 623T c /22*412, where a=6-B98x 10“ 5 , 6-106-3X10 and T e 

—5*25°; the corresponding value for hydrogen is 0*000569. F. P. Burt obtained for 
the compressibility of neon between 0 and 1 atm. press. +0*00105 ; and P. A. Guye 
calculated +0*00038. Lord Rayleigh found —0*00076 at 11*2° and -0-00094 at 0°, 
for the compressibility of argon between 0*5 and 1 atm. P. A. Guye gave —0-000841; 
and H. E. Watson, —0-00103. With the formula C p —C r =2Va 2 /£, A. Eucken cal¬ 
culated the compressibility of liquid argon to bo £—2-45xl0“ 4 kgrm. per sq. cm. 
I or krypton gas P. A, Guye obtained —0-00227 and —0-002103; H. E. Watson, 
-0-00228 and —0*00210. For xenon, P. A. Guye obtained -0-005924, and 
H. E. Watson, —0*00690 and —0*00798. The best representative value is —0*00592. 
K. P. G. A, J. van Agt and H. K. Onnes measured the compressibility of helium 
between —259° and —180°. S. F. Pickering compiled some data on this subject. 
W. Bridgman found for the change in vol. of argon, c.c. per gram at 55°, —0*083 
von. vn. 3 n 
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at 2000 kgnns. per sq. cm. press. : zero, 3000; 0-112 at 6000; 0-201 at 12,000; 
and 0-224 at 15,000. The best representative values for the oompresBibilitieB of 
the inert gases are : 

He Ho A El X Nfc 

Compressibility . +0-001 +0 00106 —0*000841 — 0*00219 —0*00692 -0-01816 

Lord Rayleigh 3 measured the viscosity of helium and found 0-96 with air 
unity; H. Schultze obtained tj= 0‘0 8 1969 at 15*3°; 0*0 a 2348 at 99-6°; and 0*0 3 2699 
at 184*6°. J. F. Schierloh gave 0*0 a 1980 at 10*7° ; 0 032337 at 99-8° ; and 0-0 s 2681 

at 183-7°; M. N. States, 0*0 a 19623 at 23° ; and K. Schmitt, 0*0 a 1967 at 17-6° • 

0-0,1587 at -609° ; 0*0gl506 at -78*5° ; and 00*8947 at -193-2°. H. K. Onnes 
and S. Weber found for the viscosity at low temp: 

2l'B° -22*7" -COP 9 -102'5° -183'26° -198*3’ -252*83° -25R B 

qXl0 T . 1994 1788 1564 1302 918-6 813-2 340-8 294*6 

H. Vogel found 0-0 3 1876 for helium at 0-1°; 0*0 8 1496 at —78*4°; 0*0 4 875 at 
—191-4®; and 0-0*348 at —252°. W. J. Walker made Borne observations on 
the viscosity of helium. Lord Rayleigh gave c=72*2 for Sutherland's con¬ 
stant (1. 13, 3); H. Schultze, 80-3; J. F. Schierloh, 78-2; It. A. Millikan, 113; 
H. K. Onnea and S. Weber, 78*2; A. O. Rankine, 70. P. Tiinzler measured the 
viscosity of mixtures of helium and argon; and calculated the results, using 
the formulae of J. Puluj, and M. Thiesen. Y. Ishida gave 1-087 for the ratio of the 
viscosity of helium to that of air ; and 1-212 for argon and air. Observations on 
this subject were made by S. Chapman, and P. Gunther. The viscosity of neon, 
found by A. 0. Rankine, is 1-721 for air unity at 10*1° ; and in absolute units, 
7/=0*0003036, and at 0°, 0-0002981. Sutherland’s constant iB 56. Lord Rayleigh 
obtained 1-21, air unity, for the viscosity of impure argon. H. Schultze gave for 
purified argon, 0-O a I811 at 15°; 0-0 3 2208 at 99-7°; and 0*0 a 257I at 182-9 
P. Tiinzler gave 0-0 3 2202 at 11*9°; 0*0 3 2197 at 12-1°; 0-0 3 2746 at 99-6°; and 
0-0g3231 at 183°. W. Kopsch obtained 0*0 8 2207 at 13-17° ; 0-0*21156 at -0-21°; 
0*0 a 19866 at —20*25°; O-0 a lB535 at -4017°; 0*0 3 16966 at -60-16°; 0-0 3 1574G 
at -78*82°; 0-0 a 13797 at -104-40°; 0-0 3 11061 at -132-30°; and 0-0 4 7350 at 
—183-17°. He also compared the results obtained with M. Knudsen’s formula. 
-S. Chapman and W. Hainswortli, J. F. Schierloh, A. O. Rankine, II. Markowsky, 
J. E. Jones, and K. Schmitt made observations on this subject. For Sutherland’s 
constant for argon, Lord Rayleigh gave 150-2; H. Schultze, 169*9 ; W. Kopsch, 
174*6; A. O. Rankine, 142. The viscosity of krypton, air unity, was found by 
A. O. Rankine to be 1 -361 at 10-6°, and 0-0 3 2405; and at- 0°, 0*0 8 2331; K. Schmitt 
gave -q=0*Q 3 1736 at 0°. A. O. Rankine’s value for Sutherland’s constant is 188 
for krypton, and 252 for xenon. He also gave for the viscosity of xenon, air unity, 
1*234 at 10*9° or t?^ 0*Q 3 2180; and at 0 D , ^^0-0 3 2107 ; while K. Schmitt gave 
0-0 3 2121 at 0°. M. Reinganum, W. J. Fisher, and A. O. Rankine studied the subject 
generally; and II. Sirk, and E. Lohr, the relation between the viscosity cocfl. and 
the index of refraction. The best representative values for the viscosity and at 0 , 
and for Sutherland’s constant C, are: 

He Ne A Kr x 

* . . 0-0,1879 0*0,2981 0-0,2102 0*0,2334 0-0,2107 

O . . 70 56 142 188 252 

F. Schuster gave 860 atm. for the internal pressure of argon, and 1234 atm. f^ 
krypton. M. N. States, and E, Blanckenstein measured the coefficient of slip o 
helium and oxygen. W. Ramsay and J. N. Collie* found that the diffusion or 
helium through pipe-clay proceeds more rapidly than corresponds with Graham a 
law. A similar observation was made by W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers, w l 
also found that at about 950°, platinum, palladium, and iron are impenneab e ' 
helium. A. Jaquerod and F. L. Perrot found that while platinum is.imperjnea 
to helium at 1000°, the gas passes readily through quartz. The diffusion thro y 
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fused quartz is rapid even at 520°, and perceptible at 220°. The gas also diffuses 
through porcelain so that vessels of fused quartz or porcelain are not suitable con¬ 
tainers for helium at an elevated temp.— vide quartz and glass. E. Dom found 
that a vessel of platinum-iridium alloy is impermeable at 1420°. A. Sieverts and 

E. Bergner, H. E. Watson, and A. Jaquerod studied the diffusion of helium through 
quartz and porcelain, 0. W. Richardson and It. C. Ditto found that neon also 
diffuses through quartz glass at 1000°, but not so fast as helium. W. Ramsay and 
J. N. Collie showed that the rate of diffusion of argon through pipe-clay is in accord 
with Graham’s law. D. Taakalotos measured the diffusion of hydrogen mixed with 
argon through palladium at 280 °-^vide infra . Lord Rayleigh found that argon 
diffuses through indiarubber more quickly than nitrogen. J. Dewar found the 
rate of diffusion of argon through rubber 0*01 mm. thick to be 2*56 c.c. per sq. 
cm. per day at 15° and atm, press.; for helium, the rate was 3*5; and for 
nitrogen, 1*38. J. C. McLennan and W. W. Shaver, and R. T. Elworthy and 
V. F. Murray also measured the diffusion of helium through rubber fabrics; and 
J. C. McLennan and W. W. Shaver, through soap films. R. Schmidt investi¬ 
gated the interdiffusion of helium and argon and obtained 0*25405 at 15° for the 
cooff. of diffusion. He also represented the effect of temp, by the expression 
fc--&o{(273-)-0)273} 17B . F. W. Alston, and A. Lomus also made observations on 
this subject. T. L. Ibbs studied the thermal diffusion of hydrogen and argon, 
and helium and argon ; G. A. Elliott and I. Masson, helium and carbon dioxide 
mixtures; G. Jaumann, the separation of hydrogen and helium by a diffusion pro¬ 
cess ; and S. Chapman and W. Hainsworth, the kinetic theory of the diffusion of 
argon and helium. 

F. G. Donnan measured the rate of effusion or the efflux of helium through a 
small hole in a thin-walled partition. The efflux is faster than the speed calculated 
from the density even when a relatively large viscosity factor is introduced. It is 
concluded that the Joule-Thomson effect is negative because it can be shown that 
a gas will effuse more slowly or more rapidly than an ideal gas according as the 
Joule-Thomson effect is negative or positive. F. G. Donnan also measured the 
effusion of argon, and found it is in qualitative but not quantitative agreement with 
Graham’s law. 

The observations on the surface tension of argon by E. C. C. Baly and F. G. Don* ■ 
nan, 5 re-calculated by G. Rudorf, are as follow : 



- 180 ° 

- 188 " 

- 187 " 

- 186 “ 

- 185 ° 

- 184 ° 

- 183 " 

* m 

1345 

1319 

1293 

12-68 

12-42 

1217 

11*91 


12412 

12210 

120 08 

11800 

110-04 

114-02 

112-00 

o® , 

1*926 

190 

1*87 

1-84 

1-81 

1*78 

1*765 


The molecular surface energy is represented by (Mv), and the effect of temp, by 
(AM=2*02(145*44— T ); and J. D. van der Waals’ equation assumes th» form 
=23*20(1—T/Tc) 08102 The values for the specific cohesion, o 2 , are indicated 
above. P. Walden represented the relation between the mol. wt., M f and the Bp. 
cohesion by M =0*435T/a 2 . P. Walden and R. Swinne represented the temp, 
coeff. of the surface energy by d{a(Mv l )}/dd==— {1 *90+0-011 (£\/A)} ; and of the 
mol. cohesion, by d(Ma 2 )/dB=— {0*0027(Ii\/A)+0 , 0103}, where \/A for argon is 
6*32. A. T. van Urk and co-workers found for liquid helium the mol. surface 
tensions: 

-208-80° —2fl0'OO° -260’ 500° -27000* -270 50" -271*00* -272*50" 

M(J • . 0*98 119 1*08 2 19 2-69 3-OB 3*22 

The molecular constants of the rare gases have been discussed in connection 
with the kinetic theory of gases by 0. E. Meyer,® R. Gans, J. H. Jeans, G. Rudorf, 
H. Sirk, W. Hillers, M. Reinganum, W. Sutherland, etc. The mean velocity of 
r< i motion, Vj and the velocity of mean square, 17, of helium calculated by 

G. Rudorf, are respectively -13*06x10* and 12*035XlO* cm. per sec.; the mean 
velocity, by 0. E. Meyer, is 11*02x10*, and by R. Schmidt, 12*077x10* cm. per 
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Bee. ; while, the velocity of mean square, by J. H. Jeans, is 13*11x10* cm. per 
sec, G. Rudorf found for neon 7=5-385x10* and ?7=5-845xl0* cm. per sec.-, 
and for argon, respectively 3*806 XlO 4 and 4-13 XlO 4 cm, per sec. H. Schultzs 
gave for argon, f7==4*148xl0 4 —4*135x10* ; J. H. Jeans, 4*13XlO 4 cm. per sec.; 
and F. Tanzler, 4*13XlO 4 cm. per sec. ; and for the mean velocity, V, 0. E. Meyer 
gave 3*81 XlO 4 cm. per sec.; R. Schmidt, 3*806XlO 4 cm. per sec., 17=2-86XlO* 
cm. per sec., and 7=2-64x10* cm. per sec., and for xenon, respectively 2*28x10* 
and 2-10 x 10 4 cm. per sec. The mean free path, L, of the mols. of helium calculated 
by Lord Rayleigh is 2*40 XlO -5 to 2*6XlO^ 5 cm.; H. Schultze, 2*857XlO"" 5 cm.; 
J. F. Schierloh, 2-85 XlO~ 5 ; and by A. 0. Rankine, 2*421 xl0~ 5 cm. The last- 
named gave for neon, 1-709xlO~ 5 cm. For argon, Lord Rayleigh gave 0*99 x 10 5 
cm.; H, Schultze, 1*002XlO" 5 to 1*012 Xl0~ 5 cm.; P. Tanzler, 1*004x!0“ 5 cm.; 
and J. F. Schierloh, 1*006 xl0~ 5 cm. For krypton, G. Rudorf gave 0*659 xl0“ 5 
cm. and 0*77 Xl0~ 5 cm. ; and for xenon, 0*474 xlO"" 5 cm. and 0-554xlO~ G cm. 
The molecular diameter, 2), of the rare gases calculated by A. O. Rankine, M. Rcin- 
ganum, O. E. Meyer, J. H. Jeans, H. Sirk, J. Robinson, W. H. Westphal, G. Rudorf, 
C. C. Darwin, W. Sutherland, range from 0*4745XlO* 8 to 2-130xl0*~ 8 cm. for 
helium; 0*6440xl0“« to 2-532xlcH for neon; 1*342 Xl0~ 8 to 3-58OxlO“ 0 cm. 
for argon ; 1*561 XlO” 8 to 4-08X 10~ 9 cm. for krypton ; and 1*824XlO” 8 cm, for 
xenon. S. Chapman calculated for argon 2-84XlO -8 cm.; P. W, Bridgman gave 
1*98XlO” 8 to 2*20 XlO -0 cm.; and W. L. Bragg calculated 1*30 A. for the 
diameter of the atoms of neon; 2-05 A., for those of argon; 2*35 A., for those 
of krypton; and 2-70 A., for those of xenon. A. O. Rankine calculated values 
from viscosity determinations. R. G. Lurinoii, H. G. Grimm, W. Schiitz, ami 
H. G. Grimm and H. Wolff made some calculations on this subject. S. Mokru- 
schin calculated for the mol. diameter of argon at the b.p., 1-212 X lO” 8 cm., 
and for helium, 0-122 XlO" 8 cm. M. N. Saha calculated from the ionization 
potential for helium 0-28 Xl0“ 8 cm.; and neon, 0-33 XlO" 8 ; and H. Schmidt 
calculated from the viscosity, helium, 0*795 XlO" 0 cm.; neon, 0-946 X 10~ 8 cm.; 
argon, l*336xl0~ 8 cm.; krypton, l-553xlO~ B cm.; and xenon, 1 ‘794X 10 8 
cm. C. Ramsaucr discussed the collision area of the mols. of the inert gases; 
and W. P. Davey, the packing radii of the atoms of the inert gases. The best 
representative values for the mol. constants may be taken as 




Ho 

Nb 

A 

Er 

X 

M 

Uxio 4 

. 

13-06 

5-182 

4-13 

2-86 

2-28 

1-75 

V x 10 J 


12035 

5-355 

3-806 

2-64 

2-10 

1*61 

L X 10 6 


2-421 

1-700 

0-857 

2-669 

0-474 

— 

D X 10* 

« 

1-89 

2-35 

2-87 

3-19 

3-51 

— 


The at. radii calculated by M. Picrueci are roughly proportional to the numbers 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8. B. Cabrera obtained values about half those computed from the 
kinetic theory when he calculated the values from Bohr’s electronic struct ion, 
and from the magnetic susceptibility. J. E. L. Jones calculated the attractive 
and repulsive forces between the atoms of the inert gases. J. J. van Laar com¬ 
puted values for Avogadro’s number; and V. Kir£ef, values for the int^r- 
molecular attraction of helium, neon, and argon. 

K. Olschewsky, 7 J. Dewar, and M. W. Travers and A. Jaquerod tried without 
success to liquefy helium. No liquefaction occurred, even by suddenly relieving 
the press, at 180 atm. at the temp, of solid hydrogen. H. K. Onnes reported having 
solidified the gas by cooling it in liquid hydrogen, and A. W. Porter according > 
suggested that helium passes directly from the gaseous to the solid state. 1 U/ 
helium employed was probably contaminated with hydrogen, but by using t e 
purified gas cooled to —258°, liquefaction occurred during the free expansion of t ie 
compressed gas. 

According to H. K. Onnes, with a mixture of an ideal geus and an incompressible liq^ 
without vap, press., in which the gas does not dissolve, under the action of gravity , 1 e 
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will gather above the liquid if the press, is sufficiently low, whereas the compressed gas 
will sink in the liquid if the press, is made high enough. With a mixture of one part of 
helium and 6 parts of hydrogen, cooled by liquid hydrogen, at press, up to 49 atm., the 
liquid hydrogen is separated from the supernatant gaseous helium by a distinct hollow 
meniscus ; at 49 atm., the gas, mainly helium, sinks in the liquid just as water goes through 
oil, and remains at the bottom like a large drop. By increasing the compression up to 
60 afcrn., and decreasing the press, to 32 atm., the vol. of the bubble seems to follow the 
change of press, as that of a gas ; at 32 abrn. press., the bubble rises in the liquid. By 
changing the press., the bubble can be made to rise or sink in the liquid at pleasure. 

J, C. McLennan and G. M. Schrum, and W. Meissner described an apparatus 
for the liquefaction of helium. 

J. Dewar estimated the boiling point of helium to be about 5° K., while the 
determinations of H. K. Onnes showed the b.p. is 4*25° K.; W. II. Keesom gave 
— 2GB , 87 a , G. Rudorf estimated the b.p. of neon to be 47° K.-51 Q K., but the basis 
of the estimate—Ramsay and Young’s rule—is not reliable. W. Ramsay and 
M. W. Travers liquefied neon at the temp, of liquid hydrogen, but it is not liquefied 
at —205° and 100 atm. press. M. W. Travers and A. Jaquerod estimated the b.p. 
of neon to be between —244*5° and —239°. W. H. Keesom gave —245*92° for the 
b.p. of neon. The b.p. of argon given by K. Olschewsky was —187° at 740*5 mm. ; 
W. II. Keesom, —185*84°; and W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers gave —185-8°. 
The last-named also gave —101*67° for the b.p. of krypton, and —100*9° for xenon. 
W. Ramsay and M, W. Travers estimated the melting point of helium to be less 
Ilian 1°K. H. Erdmann estimated 1° K., and H. K Onnes, 0-9° K. H. Erdmann 
gave —253° for the m.p. of neon, and H. K. Onnes and 0. A. Crommelin, 
—248*6°. K. Olschewsky gave —1.89*6° for the m.p. of argon, and W. Ramsay 
and M. W. Travers, —157*9°. The latter gave —169° for the m.p. of krypton, 
and —140° for that of xenon. The m.p. and b.p. of argon are only 1*8° apart. 
E. H. Mathias gave 4*99° K. for helium ; 44*74° K. for neon; 150*65° iv. for argon ; 
and, 289*7° K. for xenon. W. H. Keesom gave —267*84° for helium, —228*35° for 
neon and —122*44° for argon. J. Narbut gave for the latent heat of fusion 
L Cals, per gram-atom at the m.p.: 


Helium. 

Ifeon. 

Argon. 

Krypton. 

Xenon. 

Niton. 

<0004 

008 

0-208 

0*33 

0 13 

005 

<- 273*85* 

-249° 

-189° 

— 169° 

-140° 

-71° 


K. Olschewsky said that the crystals of argon are white and transparent; and 
W. Wah'l showed that the crystals are isotropic belonging to the cubic system. The 
crystals grow rapidly, arid usually furnish dendritic forms with many branches. 
F. Simon and C. von Sirnson observed that the X-radiograms of solid argon corre¬ 
spond with a face-centred cubic lattice with the closest spherical packing. At 
—233°, the edge of the cube is 5*42 A., and sp. gr. 1*62 ; .T. de Smedt and 
W.H. Keesom gave 5*4 OA., and sp. gr. 1*63 at 20° K. J. E. Jones calculated 
the interatomic distances and the potential energy in the crystals of argon. 

Estimates of the critical temperature of helium by J. Dewar, M. W. Travers and 
A. Jaquerod, K. Olschewsky, and W. M. Tate varied from 2° K. to 13° K. A direct 
determination by H. K. Onnes gave 5*25°K for the critical temp, of helium. 
E. Mathias and co-workers gave —267*90°. The ratio of the critical temp, to the 
b*P-» T c /Tb= 1*235, has a value lower than is the case with the other inert gases. 
W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers said that the critical temp, of neon must be below 
•“205° and above —250° ; M. W. Travers and A, Jaquerod said that the critical 
temp, lies between —213° and —223°; A. 0. Rankine estimated —211-9° to 
““210*3°; E. Mathias, H. K. Onnes and C. A. Crommelin gave —228*62°; and 
C. Cuthbertson, —227°. Working with neon of a high degree of purity, C. A. Orom- 
nielin found “-228*71°. K. Olschewsky gave —121° for the critical temp, of argon ; 
W. Ramsay and M, W. Travers, —117*4° ; and C. A. Crommelin, —122*44°; 
and E. Mathias and co-workers, —122*35°. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers gave 
“62*5° for the critical temp, of krypton; and 14*75° for that of xenon. 
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H. S. Patterson and co-workers gave 16-6° for the critical temp, of xenon. For 
the triple point, W. H. Keesom gave —248*67°, and 323*5 mm. press, for neon; 
and —189*30° and 515*64 mm. for argon. H. K. Onnes and C, A. Crommelin 
gave for neon —248-6° and 323*5 mm. of mercury; E. Mathias and C. A. Crom- 
melin gave what they thought to be the best representative values for the critical 
constants: 

Helium. Neon. Argon. Krypton. Xenon. 


Critical temp. . 
Critical press. • 
Critical density 

Triple point { 


-20700° -228-71° 

2-26 26-86 

0-066 0-4836 

-272-2° -248-67° 

0-002 32-35 


— 122 44“ 
47-990 
0-63078 
-189-19° 
61-217 


16-6° 

68-218 atm. 

1-164 

-140° 

— atm. 


H. K. Onnes, and W. H. Keesom found 2*26 atm. for the critical pressure of 
helium, and later, 2*75 atm. The ratio T c fp e — 2*32 is lower than for the other 
inert gases. He found the critical press, of neon is about 29 atm. W. H. Keesom 
gave 26-86 atm. K. Olschewsky gave 50*6 atm. for the critical press, of argon; 
W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers, 40.200 mm. or 52 atm.; W, H. Keesom, 47*990 atm.; 
and C. A. Crommelin, 47*996 atm. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers gave 41,215 
mm. or 54*3 atm. for the critical press, of krypton, and 43*500 mm. or 57*2 atm. for 
that of xenon. W. R. Fielding discussed the relations between the critical constants 
of xenon and nitrogen; W. Herz, the critical constants of argon, helium, etc.; 
and H. Carlson, some relation between the m.p. and the b.p. of the inorganic 
halides and hydrides. 

H. K. Onnes found the critical density of helium to be 0-065, while values 
calculated from a number of other formulae are lower. E. Mathias and co-workers 
gave 0*06930. D. Berthelot obtained 0*434 for the critical density of argon; 
H. Happel, 0-432-0-505; G. Rudorf, 0*488 ; P. Walden, 0-525; R. 0. Herzog, 
0*672 ; W. A. Goldhammer, 0-5149 ; C. A. Crommelin and co-workers, 0-509- 
0*53078. E. H. Mathias gave the values for the critical densities indicated in 
Table VI; C. A. Crommelin gave for neon, 0-483 ; A. Predwoditeleff, 0-4835; 
W, H. Keesom, 0*066 for helium, and 0-53078 for argon, and E. C. C. Baly and 
F. G. Donnan, 0-4841-0-5106. P. G. Rudorf calculated 0-775 for the critical density 
of krypton; and W. A. Goldhammer, 0-694-0*927. For the critical density of 
xenon, G. Rudorf gave 1-26 ; H. S. Patterson and co-workcrs, 1*155 ; H. Happel, 
0*889; R. O. Herzog, 1*475 ; P. Walden, 1*147; and W. A. Goldhammer, 
1*142-1-151. Best representative values for the critical constants are given in 
Table VI. J. A. Muller’s values for the degree of polymerization, n, of some of 
these gases in the critical state are included. 


Table VI.— Bomb Physical Constants tor the Inert Gases (°K.). 



Helium. 

Neon. 

Argon. 

Krypton. 

Xenon. 

Niton. 

M.p. 

B.p., Tb 

T c . 

pc (atm.) 

TJTb . 

TelPe ■ 

Tc/Tt . 

£>e 
tt . 

c. 1° 
4-26° 
4-90° 
226 
1*236 

2-32 

1° 

0066 

0-023 

244° 

27-08° 

44-74° 

26-86 

1*052 

1-66 

0*626 

c. 85° 

87*2° 

150-66° 

47-906 

1-726 

3*14 

03-36° 

0*5308 

1*285 

104° 

121*33° 

210-5° 

64-3 
1*736 
3-88 
80*17° 
c. 0-6 

133° 

166*1° 

289*7° 

68*2 

1*740 

4-07 

123*4° 

0*7661 

202° 

211° 

377 5° 

82-3 

1-790 

8-07 

160-8° 

1-368 


The heat conductivity of helium was found by W. Schwarze 8 to be 0*0003 
at 0°, and the temp, coeff. between 0° and 100° to be 0*00318. 6. Chapm* 11 aI * 
Wi Hainsworth studied the kinetic theory of conductivity. Observations we 
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made by M. Smoluchowsky, E. Schreiner, and A. Eucken; the last-named found 
that the conductivity, h t varies with temp, as follows; 

-192*7" -78’4 a 0" 100 # 

k X10 T , . 33*40 x 0-430 8340x0-788 3340 3340x1-193 

K . . 2*184 2-363 2-373 2-280 

hence, the temp, coefl. increases rapidly as the temp, falls. k=K/ 7 jc Vi where Jfc 
denotes the thermal conductivity; c Vi the sp. ht. per gram; K, a constant; and 
7 ), the viscosity. S. Weber found for neon at 105-81°, tj= 0*0 3 1344 ; 0*0 3 1087 at 0°; 
0*0 4 879 at -74*37°; and 0*0 4 499 at -181*43°. J. Wachsmuth, and S. Chapman 
studied the thermal conductivity of mixtures of argon and helium. M. Smolu¬ 
chowsky, and P. Soddy and A. J. Berry investigated the thermal conductivity of 
gases at low press. If Q~i(nfN)C v V t where n denotes the number of mols. in 
1 c.c. of gas at 0*01 mm. press., and 0 °; N, the number of mols. per mol of gas 
at 0° and 760 mm. press. ; C 99 the mol. ht. at constant vol.; and V, the mean 
mol. velocity at 8 °, then, P. Soddy and A. J. Berry obtained for helium, neon, and 
argon at 22°, &Xl0 B =l-99, 1*78, and 1*32 respectively; QxlO 5 , 3-75, 1-68, and 
1*18 respectively; and K/Q, 0-53, 1-06, and 1*12 respectively. E. Schreiner 
also measured the mol. ht. of argon. O. Mehliss obtained for argon at 5*75°, 
&=0‘0 4 3852, and at 0°, 0*0 4 3796 with a temp, coefl. of 0 0026. H. Schwarze gave 
at 0°, 0-0 4 3894 ; and A. Eucken, 

-lB2‘er — 7B'4" o a 100° 

fcxio* . . 388x0-306 388x0-750 388 3SBX1-311 

K . 2-550 2-485 2-400 2-409 

R. Thomas B measured the Bpecific heat of helium at constant press, and found 
c p =1*2504 ± 0-0222. A. Eggert obtained 

—15° to 8° 15° to 50" 15" to 100" 15° to 150° 

c p . 1-26449 1-26485 1-20962 1-26298 

These results are taken to mean that the sp. ht. of helium, between —15° and 
150°, does not change, and that the best representative value is 1-2662 ± 0-0011. 
This result is about 1J per cent, higher than that of R. Thomas. The value calcu¬ 
lated from the sp. ht. ratio c p /c v ^~ is 1-246. If Cp=l-2662, then c t — 0*7681 ; 
and if c P ~ 1*246, c e =0*7477. K. Scheel and W. Heuse gave 0^=1-245 at —180°, 
and 1*260 at 18°; or the mol. ht. C p = 4*97 at —180° and 5-03 at 18°. A. Eucken 
found that the at. lit', of helium containing 9*30 mols per litre at 18° K. is 3-02 ; 
and at 26° K., 2*99; and with the gas having 34-1 mols per litre, 2-95 at 18° K., 
and 3*20 at 30° K. Liquid argon was found to have the mol. sp. ht. £^=10*5, 
and C*=5*54; and for the solid, C p = 7-8, and C„=5*66. P. Richarz calculated 
from W, Ramsay’s value for c p /c Vf the sp. ht. c P of neon is 0-247, and c„=0-149. 
For argon between 20° and 90°, W. Dittenberger obtained c„=0*1212± 0*0019; 
and when corrected by comparison with air, 0^=0*1252. The value calculated 
from the sp. ht. ratio is 0^=0 1 243. M. Pier obtained 0^=0*1252, and c t =0*0746. 
The at, ht. at constant press, was measured by M. Pier, and the results were re¬ 
calculated by N. Bjerrum. E. Mathias and co-workers discussed this subject. 
W. Nernst’s results are as follow: 

0° 100“ 200° 500° 121)0" 2000" 

Ac, . . , 2*98 2-98 2-98 2*98 3-0 3 0 

A. Eucken found that the at. ht. of solid argon is C P ~2 44, and (7„=2*39 at 
17*8° K.; and CL=7*80 and C„=5‘61 at 78*3° K. The value of C p was calculated 
from that of 0 9 from C P —C V =ATC*, where the constant A is 4*5xl0~ 4 . Por 
liquid argon, CL=10*50 at 87*9° K., and 10*62 at 93*9° K.; C c =5*60 at B7*9° K., 
and 5-44 at 92*8° K. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers obtained for krypton, 
c^O-0362, and c-,=0-0603 ; and W. Ramsay obtained for xenon, ^=0*023, and 
<**=0-0384. L. £ Dana and H. K. Onnes gave 0-222 for the Bp. ht. of liquid 
helium at 2-5° K. 
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W. Ramsay’s value for the ratio of the two sp. hts. of helium, y—Cp/fy, was 
too high; but, working with purified helium of vap. density 2*133, W. Ramsay and 
co-workers obtained y=1-652. N. A. Langlet found for helium from cleveite, 
y—1-667 ; U. Behn and H. Geiger, y=l*63 ; and K. Scheel and W. Heuse, 1*668! 
For neon, W. Ramsay obtained y=l*642; and for argon, 1*648. 0. Niemeyer 

found that for argon at 0°, y=l*6671 ; at 12*86, 1*66716 ; and at 99*84°, 1*6673. 
Hence, the value of y between 0° and 100° does not change, and y=1*6628. J. Kapp 
measured the ratio of the sp. hts. of mixtures of argon with nitrogen and with 
carbon dioxide. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers found for krypton y=l-66G; 
and W. Ramsay gave for xenon, y—1*666. The best representative values are 
(when 1*9875 cals.): 



Hb 

Ne 

A 

Kr 

X 

m 

Cp « v 

1*2662 

0*247 

0-1252 

0*0603 

0-0384 

0*0225 

c v . 

0*7681 

0*149 

0*0746 

0*0362 

0-023 

00] 35 

r 

1-63 

1*642 

1*667 

1*689 

1*666 

1*667 

(Cp — C v )It 

1*9875 

1*989 

1*989 

2*016 

2*056 

2*129 


According to A. Eucken, 10 the heat of fusion of argon is 267*9 cals, per mol. 
The heat of vaporization, A, of helium calculated from W. Ncrust’s equation is 
A=6*37 Cals., and A/A=25*42 Cals. 0. Sackur gave for neon at absolute zero, 
223 Cals, per mol. For the latent heat, L f of vaporization of neon, E. Mathias 
and co-workers gave L^i3^22(T e -T)-blUMUT c -T) 2 +0’0m203(7 1 e -T)^ 
Cals, per gram. For argon, A. Eucken gave 1501 cals, per mol; W. Nenist, 
A=38*95 Cals, per gram ; G. Rudorf, A=42*8-44-4 Cals.; 0. A. Crommelin, 69*4 
Cals, at -“185*5°; D. L. Hammiek, .38-7 cals.; H. Happel, A=38*l~38*8 Cals.; 
and E. Mathias and co-workers, 38*10 Cals, per grain, or L 2 4 ]■5924 6(T c - - T) 
—0-448963(T e —T) 2 4-0-0026163(7 T c —T) 3 Cals, per gram. For krypton, G. Rudorf 
gave A=25*5-27*7 Cals.; and for xenon, 22*19 -25*36 Cala. R. de Forcrand gave 
for the latent heats of vaporization : 

He Ne A Kr X Kt 

A . . 6-13 — 37*86 27*04 24*62 19*11 

L <0*004 0-08 0-268 0*33 0*43 0-66 

The last line shows J. Narbut’s values of the latent heat of fusion: L Cals, per 
gram-atom at the m.p. A. Henglein calculated values for krypton, and xenon; 
and F. S. Mortimer calculated for helium. L. I. Dana and H. K. Ormes obtained 
a maximum of 6 cals, at about 3*5° K. in the curve of the variation of the latent 
heat of vaporization of liquid helium with temp. The entropy of the inert 
gases was studied by K. Bennewitz and F. Simon, G. N. Lewis and co-workers 
calculated for 25° and one atm. press., the at. entropies : He, 29*83 ; Ne, 34*66; 
A, 36*70; Kr, 38*88 ; Xe, 40-23 ; and Nt, 41*81. 

Lord Rayleigh 11 found a sample of helium from clevite had a refractive 
index of 0*146 (air unity) with white light; W. Ramsay and J. N. Collie 
obtained 0*135 with a purified sample; and W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers, 
0*1238 for a sample of a high degree of purity. The last-named obtained 
for D-light a refractive index ^=0*0000361. W. Burton, and C. Cuthbcrtson 
and co-workers obtained values about 3 per cent, lower. W. Burton gave 
^=0*0 4 3510 for light of wave-length A=486 1/x^; ja= 0-0 4 3500 for A=587-G/u/x; and 
0*0 4 3506 for A=656*3 p+i. W. Burton represented his results by the formula 
/x-l= 0 * 0 4 3478 (l+ 2 * 2 xl 0 "HA- 2 ) j while C. Cuthberteon and E. P. Metcalfe gave 
0-0 4 347(l +2*4 x 10“‘ 1X A 2), and M. Cuthbertson gave fi- 1=2*42476x1027/(34991*7 
X10 27 —n 2 ), where n=F/A, v denoting the velocity of light. C. Herrmann gave 
|i=0*0 4 353 for A=453; and 0*0 4 3405 for A=643*8/i/i. J. Koch obtained for 
ultra-violet light, /x=0*0 4 36254 for A=237*9 p f i ; <M) 4 35598 for A=334*2^x; 
0*0 4 35138 for A=4I0*9^u.. C. Herrmann, and H. Erfle studied the dispersion o 
helium. K. F. Herzfeld and K, L. Wolff studied various dispersion formulae for 
the inert gaseB. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers measured the index of refraction 
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of mixtures of helium and hydrogen, and the results were about 3 per cent, higher 
than corresponded with the mixture rule; a similar result was obtained with a 
mixture of hydrogen and carbon dioxide. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers found 
that the index of refraction for neon with white light was 0-2345 (air unity), or 
^= 0 - 04685 . C. and M. Cuthbertson gave for 0° and 760 mm. : 

A . . 470-9 508-6 520-9 540-0 576-9 579-0 643-8 670-8^ 

9(u _, ly io„ Neon . 134-62 134-40 134-42 134-32 134-21 134-21 134-03 — 

' Krypton 863-61 860-68 859-55 855-4B 855-29 855-22 851-60 850-60 

Xenon . 142-57 141-85 141-58 141-09 140-58 140-55 139-78 139-46 

They represented the results by l==0-0 4 666(l+2-38xl0‘~ 11 A“ 2 ) or by p-l 
=2*5936 Xl0 27 /(389 I6 X10 27 — n 2 ), when n—Vj. A, V denoting the velocity of light. 
Lord Rayleigh gave for argon, with white light, 0-961 when air is unity ; and for 
/Flight, /^--0*0 3 2828. W. Burton represented his results by ^--1—0-0002792(1 + 
5*6 xlO" u A~ 2 ), and 0. and M. Cuthbertson, \i— 1=9*124 Xl0 27 /(16335xl0 27 —n 2 ), 
where n=F/A as indicated above. F. Ahrbcrg gave 0*0002851 for A=435*9 |li/x ; 
0-0002802 for A=576-95 ; C. and M. Cuthbertson, /a= 0*0002838 for A==479-9jUfi; 
and ^=0*0002808 for A—643*8 fifi ; and W. Burton, ^=0*0002860 for A—486-l^t; 
and /x—0-0002829 for A=65G’3 /l t/x. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers studied binary 
mixtures of argon with air, oxygen, and nitrogen; and for krypton, with white 
light, they gave 0*450 (air unity), or fx=0*000423. C. and M. Cuthbcrtsoivs results 
are indicated above, and they represented their results by fi —1 --0-0004189(1 + 
697 X 10” n A” 2 ), and by /x-1=6-3446 X 10 27 /(] 2767-9 xlO^-n 2 ), where n has 
the value indicated above. W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers gave 1-364 for the 
refractive index of xenon in white light, air unity ; or p, =0-000292. The results 
0 # C. and M. Cuthbertson are indicated above, and they employed the formula 
/x—1—0-0006823(1+10*14 xlO~ n A“ 2 ), or ji-1 =6-1209 Xl0 27 /(8977*S7 27 -n 2 ), 
where n has the value indicated above; and for krypton ju—1+10-945 
X 10*7(13039 X10 27 —n 2 ), or 1+12*47 x 10 27 /(9140 x 10 27 -n 2 ). J. A. Wasastjerna 
calculated values for the atomic refraction equivalents of the inert gases and 
obtained for neon, 1-01; for argon, 4*23; for krypton, 6-42 ; and for xenon, 10-56. 
J. E. Calthrop made estimates of the refractivity and the size of the atoms. 
M. Czerny and G. Hettner studied the radiometer phenomena in argon and 
helium; Lord Rayleigh, and J. Cabannes, the scattering of light by argon and 
helium; W. H. McCurdy and A. Bramley, the effect; of the glow discharge on the 
refractive index ; and C. P. Smyth discussed the relation between the refractivity 
and the mol, structure. W. H. Keesom and J. de Sinedt studied the diffraction 
of X-rays iu liquid argon; and J. Cabannes and A. Lepape, the scattering of 
light by argon. The indices of refraction, and the atomic refraction, C. and 
M. Cuthbertson calculated, are: 

He Xo A Kr X 

H . . . 0-0 4 3465 0-0|66 6 3 0-0 3 2 7 7 2 9 0-0 3 41860 0-0,6B180 

At. refraction . 0-519 0-995 4-13 6-22 10 1 

The Spark spectra of the inert gases, with the exception of helium, are very 
rich in lines. Those of helium, neon, and niton are only slightly changed by the 
introduction of a Leyden jar into the circuit, those of argon, krypton, and xenon 
give different coloured spectra with and without the condenser. The general 



Fig. 3.—Line Spectrum of Helium. 


colour with helium is greenish-white; with neon, orange-red; and with niton, 
bluish-green. Argon, krypton, and xenon without the Leyden jar are respectively 
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red, greenish-lilac, and dark violet; and with the condensed discharge! respectively 
blue, blue, and sky-blue. The blue spectra of argon, krypton, and xenon are 
mixtures of three spark spectra of successive orders. The line spectra of helium, 
neon, argon (red and blue), krypton, and xenon are shown in Figs. 3*7. 

The spectrum of helium in sun and stars was discussed by H. Faye, 12 G, Rayet, 
J. N. Lockyer, E. Frankland and J. N. Lockyer, A. Secchi, H. L. d’Arrest, A. Cornu, 
H. A. Rowland, W. Huggins, G. E. Hale, C. A. Young, A. de Forest Palmer, R. Ricco, 
etc. The different spectra of helium are relatively simple and complete ; and the 
series arrangements are clear and definite, although the allocation of the sequence 
types is not yet definitely settled. Four spectral systems have been observed 
with helium: (i) The ordinary spectrum ; (ii) a spectrum corresponding with the 
enhanced type requiring a highly condensed discharge, and generally referred to 
ionized helium; (iii) a spectrum far in the ultra-violet; and (iv) a spectrum of the 
band type. The spectrum of helium has been examined by W. Ramsay and 
J. N. Collie, C. B. Bazzoni and J. T. Lay, J. F. Mohler and L. E. Jewell, W. Heusc, 
J. H. van Vleck, H. C. Offerhaus, A. L. Hughes and P. Lowe, Lord Rayleigh, 
P. Kunze, W. Ritz, C. V. Raman, J. Schniederjost, A. Hagenbach and H. Komvn, 
E. Gehrcke and 0. von Baeyer, H. M. Hansen and S. Werner, etc.; the ultra-red 
spectrum, by F. Paschen ; the intensity relations of the arc spectrum lines with 
voltage, by C. B. Bazzoni and J. T. Lay ; and the spectrum excited by electronic 
bombardment, by A. Udden and J. C. Jacobsen ; the effect of the inert gases on the 
spectrum of nitrogen, by W. Steubing and M. Toussaint; the effect of press., by 
L. W. Taylor, and R. T. Dufford and L. Thompson. The ordinary Bpark spectrum 
of helium was first measured by W. Crookes, and he gave for the yellow line, 
A=5874*5A, and P. T. Cleve gave A=5875-9A. The helium lines were accurately 
measured by C. Runge and F. Paschen between 7281 and 2644A, and by P. W. Merrill. 
The ultra-red spectrum was measured by F. Paschen. It was found by C. Runge 
and F. Paschen that all the lines could be arranged in two systems, one consisting 
of series of single lines, and the other of doublets with the weaker constituent on 
the red-side—usually the stronger constituent is on the blue-side. At first it was 
assumed that the two complete series systems represented two different elements. 
The one producing the doublet system was called helium, and the other producing 
the singlet system, parhelium . In connection with his work on stellar spectra, 
J. N. Lockyer called the latter aslenum. The doublet and singlet systems are 
sometimes distinguished as He-I and He-II respectively. R. W. Merrill gave for 
the singlet series A=27175-17-109723*2(m+0-862157-0-010908m- 1 ) 2 ; and for 
the doublet system, A=29223-88-109723*2(m+0-996982+(HX)1698m- 1 ) z . All the 
observed lines are included either in the main series of singlets or doublets, 
or accounted for as combinations. This subject was discussed by A. Fowler, 
J. B. Forster, W. E. Curtis, W, M. Hicks, A. Kratzer, Y. Takahashi, and 


L. S. Omstein and H. C. Burger. 

The two separate systems of spectral series produced by helium are said to 
belong to two forms of helium— viz. normal helium and parhelium. J. Hanck and 
F. Reich© said that the electronic orbits of the former are co-planar, and in the 
case of parhelium, they are supposed to be inclined at an angle as described by 
A. Lande. Parhelium is the less stable form and the ordinary ionizing potentm 
is really that of parhelium. F. M. Kannenstine found that helium has an abnorma 
post-arc conductivity which persists for 0*007 second after the extinction of the arc, 
and the phenomenon was attributed to the formation of the so-called metafltaD e 
'helium. The valency electron of an atom in such a state is supposed to move 
in an orbit whose energy is greater than that of the normal orbit. This energy 
cannot escape from the atom without the co-operation of some external » 
most likely another atom, and a process involving two atoms is much less P roba ' 
other things being equal, than one involving a single atom. The phenomenon 
studied by J. Franck and F. Reiche, T. B. Dorgelo, J. 8. Forster, H. Nyqu » 
T. T&k&mine and H. Kokubu, A. Unsold, A. J. Dempster, and M. Marshall. 
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estimated that the life of metastable helium is of the order lO^ 2 to 10 ® seconds, 
C. Eckart said that the phenomenon is not due to metastable helium at all but is 
produced by positive ions and their accompanying electrons. For the supposed 
isotope of helium— isohelium , i ride 4. 26,14. 

W. H. Pickering observed in the spectrum of the staT f-Puppis a set of lines which 
were ascribed to hydrogen; J. E. Rydberg made a study of these lines, and showed 
that the lines could be represented by n=iV{2“ 2 —(m+0-5)"" 2 }; and A. Fowler 
showed that the whole of the lines formed two series, one of which corresponded 
with W. H. Pickering’s set. According to N. Bohr’s theory of atomic structure, 
helium should exhibit a set of lines analogous to those of hydrogen, but involving 
the constant 4 N in place of N [cf. 4. 27, 3). When the theory was modified with 
in place of N, where m denotes the mass of the electron, and M 
that of the nucleus, the series corresponded with those under observation. The 
work of A. Fowler, E. J. Evans, J. Staik, H. Eau, and J. S. Plaskett 
showed that W. H. Pickering’s lines were probably due to the helium series 
v—4 X109723*22(4~ 2 —ra --2 ); and A . Fowler represented another series corresponding 
with v=4x 109723*23(3“ 2 —m -2 ). These lines were further discussed by T. Lyman, 
II. A. Kramers and co-workers, and W. M. Hicks. N. Bohr’s theory was later 
modified to allow for the increased effective inertia due to the moving field of the 
electron, and applied by A. Sommerfeld to the structure of these lines. The series 
spectrum of helium was discussed by L. S. Ornstein and H. C. Burger, R. A. Millikan 
and I. S. Bowen, M. Deslandres, R. Brunotti, S. Werner, E. 0. Hulburt, L. B. Ham, 
L. Silberstein, N. Bohr, W. M. Hicks, S. Goudsmit and G. E. Uhlenbeck, 
R. S. Mulliken, F. Hund, F. Paschen, W. H. McCurdy, H. Bell, A. Land6 f 
J. J. Hopfield and S. W. Leifson, C. V. Raman and A. S. Ganesan, A. Kratzer, 
and A. E, Ruark and co-workers. J. C. Slater emphasized the relations between 
the spectra of helium, hydrogen, the alkali metals, and the alkaline earth metals. 
F. Skaupy said that the spectrum of helium has a greater resemblance to the 
spectra of the alkali metals than to any other spectrum, and this is attributed to 
the presence of a negative helium ion. L. Janicki and E. Lau studied the effect of 
metallic surfaces oil the spectrum of helium. The enhanced lines of the helium 
spectrum produced in strong electric fields were studied by T. R. Merton, W. Tschu- 
lanowBky, J. 9. Foster, J. Stark, G. Lieberb, and F. Paschen. The system of lines 
produced by the action of strong discharges on helium are assumed to be produced 
by the ionized gas He+. The lines observed by T. Lyman far in the ultra-violet 
are represented by v=4xl0D723-22(2~ 2 —m“ 2 ), where m denotes 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
W. Grotrian, R. A. Millikan and I. S. Bowen, II. Fricke and T. Lyman, J. J. Hop- 
field and S. W. Liefson, J. C. McLennan and P. A. Petrie, H. B. Dorgelo and 
J. H. Arbink, T. Lyman, and L. Silberstein and A. C. Davies discussed the ultra¬ 
violet spectrum of helium. K. T. Compton and co-workers found that the ordinary 
and the parhelium lines are excited whenever the arc strikes, but the line A=4686 
was never observed below 55 volts and was stronger above 80 volts. C, Dejardin 
found the band spectrum cannot be observed unless the press, exceeds 3 mm.; and 
the minimum voltage for its excitation is approximately 20-4 volts. At 3 mm. 
press., the lines 4686, 13203, and 2733 appear strongly at 80 volts, and they can be 
Been at 51 volts when the press, is 4-8 mm.; but they do not appear at 10 
presB., presumably because the number of electrons which can acquire the 
minimum velocity required for double ionization at the higher press, is too small. 
F. J, von Wisniewsky computed the energy levels of the Bpectral lines of helium 
and neon. C. Bazzoni and J. T. Lay measured the voltages necessary to 
stimulate the different spectral lines of helium— vide infra, ionizing potentials. 

A band spectrum of helium was observed about the same time by A. Fowler, 
A. W. Curtis, and E. Goldstein. The spectrum is said to include some conspicuous 
bknds with single heads, others with double heads, and a number of complex 
regions in which no heads stc recognizable at sight., The double-headed bands follow 
closely the series law, corresponding lines in each band being represented with 
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rough accuracy by ordinary series formula. W. M. Hicks added that it may be 
suspected that the supposed bands are only apparent and that the observed lines 
are analogous to the very large number of satellites which are conspicuous in the 
blue spectra of the inert gases from argon onwards; and that they may be 
representatives of the triplet series. The band spectrum was studied by 
T. R. Merton and J. G. Pilley, and W. E. Curtis. W. E. Curtis and R. G. Long, 
W. A. McNair and W. H. McCurdy, and D. Burger examined the doublet bands of 
helium. 

T. R. Merton and J. W. Nicholson, and C. B. Bazzoni and J. T. Lay, discusser! 
the relative intensities of the spectral lines of helium; L. W. Taylor, and 
T. Takamine, the effect of press.; and B. Curry, the effect of current intensity. 
A. Udden and J. C, Jacobsen studied the excitation of the spectrum by electronic 
bombardment. A. A. Michelson, G. Berndt, A. Gray and co-workers, J. E. Purvis, 
H. Nagaoka, N. A. Kent and K. M. Frye, F. Paschen and E. Back, W. E. Curtis 
and W. Jones, P. Tartakowsky, H. P. Waran, A. Lande, and W. Lohmann 
investigated the Zeeman effect with helium lines; and H, Nyquist, U. Yoshida, 
A. Sommerfeld, J. S. Foster, and T. Takamine and N. Kokubu, the effect of an 
electric field, or the Stark effect. The broadening of the spectral lines analogous to 
the Doppler effect was examined by D. Fabry and H. Buisson, G. F. Hull, H. Rau, 
H. C. Urey, J. Stark and co-workers, E. Dorn, H. G-erdien and R. Holm, and 
H. M. Hansen and J. C. Jacobson. According to R. W. Lawson, a high frequency 
discharge has very little influence on the spectrum of helium. J. Stark, W. Tsrhu- 
lanowsky, J. S. Foster, and E. Bottcher and F. Fuczek studied the influence of 
an electric field on the spectrum; R. Seeliger and F. Ponmicring, the emission of 
light from the cathodic dark space; F. W. Aston and T. Kikuclii, the striations 
in the discharge tube; R. C. Johnson, the effect of aTgon and helium on the 
spectrum of hydrogen, etc.; K. W. Meissner, the effect of neon on the spectrum of 
helium; D. A. Keys, and M. S. Home, the effect of hydrogen and of nitrogen on 
the spectrum of helium ; and J. C. McLennan and co-workers, the effects of helium 
on the spectra of various elements; J. Stark and G. von Wendt, and W. Wein, 
the spectrum of the positive rays; and F. J. von Wisniewsky, the K-series of the 
helium X-ray spectrum. H. B. Lemon found that helium plays only a secondary 
role in the spectra of comets’ tails. J. C. McLennan obtained the auroral green 
line, 5577-35 ± 0-15A, in the spectrum of air mixed with an excesB of helium —vide 
nitrogen. 

W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers 13 found a yellow line A-5849-6 to be charac¬ 
teristic of neon. The values of A for the corresponding lines of sodium, helium, 
neon, and krypton are : 


Nft He 

6896 16 5876-209 

6890 19 6B75-870 


No Kr 

G852-G5 £871-12 


The spectrum of neon is marked by the sharpness and homogeneity of its lines. 
There is a large number of lines in the red region, and a number of strong individual 
monochromatic lines. The lines were measured by G. D. Liveing and J. Dewar, 
E. C. C. Baly, H. E. Watson, L. St. C. Broughall, A. Pcrard, H. Buisson and 



Fio. 4.—Line Spectrum of Neon. 


C. Jausseran, L. and E. Block and G. D4jardin, W. II. J. Childs, T. Lyman and 
F. A. Sanders, I. G. Priest, W. F. Meggers, G. S. Monk, K. Burns, W. H. J. Childs, 
K. Burns and P. W. Merrill, G. Wentzel, K. W. Meissner, F. Hand, P. Jordan, and 
F. Paschen* The more important lines of neon are shown in Fig. 4. K, W. Meissner 
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examined the ultra-red spectrum of neon, and also the absorption spectrum ; and 
T. Lyman and F. A. Saunders, and II. B. Dorgelo and J. II. Arbink, the ultra¬ 
violet spectrum. H. E. Watson found that many of the strong lines of neon 
could be arranged in quadruplets or triplets. Fifteen such groups were found. 
R. Rossi found two doublet series. The great achievement with this element, 
added W. M. Hicks, is the allocation of the whole of the 840 measured lines, with the 
exception of about 50, to definite scries. These have been discussed by A. Fowler, 
W. M. Hicks, F. Paschen, K. W. Meissner, H. Deslandres, S. Goudsmit, A. Sommer- 
feld, J. S. Foster, L. B. Ham, W. Grotrian, A. Land£ and co-workers, G. Wentzcl, 
etc, T. R. Merton found a second spectrum of neon is developed under the con¬ 
densed discharge. M. R. and R. C. Johnson studied the variations in the intensities 
of the spectral lines of neon. The Zeeman effect was examined by W. Lohmann, 
E. Back, H. P. Waran, J. E. Purvis, H. Nagaoka, II. Nagaoka and T. Takamine; 
and the Stark effect, by IT. Nyquisfc. The broadening of the spectral lines analogous 
to the Doppler effect was examined by C. Fabry and H. Buisson, and E. Dorn. 
K. W, Meissner studied the effect of helium on the spectrum of neon; F. W. Aston 
and T. Kikuchi, the striations in the discharge tube; IT. B. Dorgelo, the distri¬ 
bution of energy over tlic lines in the series spectra; F. Holweck, the K-serics in 
the X-ray spectrum; and G. Hertz and J. C. S. de Visser the excitation of spectral 
lines by electronic impact. L. Vegard and co-workers studied the spectrum of the 
light produced when mixtures of nitrogen and neon are bombarded with high 
velocity cathode rays of the temp, of liquid helium; and W. II. B. Cameron, the 
effect of neon on the spectra of carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen. 

In their memoir on the discovery of argon, Lord Rayleigh and W. Ramsay 14 
reported some measurements of the spectral lines. They regarded the red lines 
with A- -7050-4 and 6965-5 as being characteristic. The spectrum of argon was 
examined by H. F. Newall, W. N. Hartley, M. Berth el ot, E. Dorn and II. Erdmann, 
H. Kayser, J. Trowbridge and T. W. Richards, J. R. Rydberg, G. Stead, A. Laden- 
burg and C. Kriigcl, A. Hagenbach and H. lvonen, E. Warburg, J. E. Lilicnfeld, 
A. S. King, F. Fischer and G. Iliovici, W. W. Shaver, K. W. Meissner, and 

G. Dejardin and co-workers. W. Crookes showed that argon furnishes two spectra : 
the one rich in red lines—called the red spectrum —is obtained without a condenser; 
and the other rich in blue and ultra-violet lines—called the blue spectrum —is 
obtained with a condenser. Many of the strong lines in the red spectrum appear in 
the blue spectrum with diminished intensity, or appear to be replaced by a number 
of weak lines in the immediate vicinity. W. Crookes measured 80 lines in the red 
spectrum and 119 lines in the blue. Twenty-six lines were common to both 
spectra. Other observations were made by J. M. Eder and E. Valenta, H. Kayser, 

H. Deslandres, P. Lowe and D. C. Rose, S. Friedlander, E. Paulson, A. Ladenburg 
and C, Kriigcl, C. Runge, W. F. Meggers, C. Runge and F. Paschen, F. Paschen, 
R. Nasini and co-workers, E. 0. C. Baly, W. Stahl, J. Frummel, E. Gchrcke and 
O. von Baeyer, P. Lowe and D. C. Ro 3 e, K. W. Meissner, A. E. Ruark and 
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Fid. 5.—Red and Blue Line Spectra of Argon. 

R. L. Chenault, and W. W. Shaver. The more important lines respectively in the 
red v and blue spectra of argon are shown in Fig. 5. Many of the lines in the red 
spectrum were arranged by J. R. Rydberg, K. A. Nissen, and E. Paulson in 
quadruplets, some of which were incomplete; but neither F. R. Rydberg nor 
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H. Kayser, and C. Range could trace typical series spectra. W. M. Hicks mys 
that the spectrum shows definite systems of triplets, but the analysis is yet 
incomplete. E. Paulson, and K. A. Nissen also found some groups of lines in the 
blue spectrum. G. Bemdt, A. A. Michelson, W. Lohmann, A. Dufour, J. J. Hopfield 
and G. H. Dieke, and 0. Ltittig investigated the Zeeman effect with argon. The 
effect of an electric field, and the Doppler effect were examined by E. Dorn, 
W. Steubing, K. Friedersdorff, and E. Bottcher and F. Tuczek; the ultra-red 
spectrum, by R. Nasini, W. Meissner and co-workers, C. Runge, T. Lyman, 
T. Lyman and F. A. Saunders, F. A. Saunders, and J, J. Hopfield and S. W. Leif- 
son; the X-ray spectrum, by L. A. Turner; D. Coster and J. H. van der Tuuk, 
the K-seriea in the X-ray spectrum; the spectrum of the electrodeless discharge, 
by H. Donaldson; the cathode spectrum, by P. G. Nutting; E. Bottcher and 
F. Tuczek, and T. Takamine and N. Kokubu, the effect of an electric field, or the 
Stark effect, and the effect of current density and capacity, by C. Sheard. The 
spectrum of the high frequency discharge was examined by R. W. Lawson; J. M. Eder 
and E. Valenta found in addition to the blue and red spectra of argon, a white, 
spectrum obtained by the application of a very large condenser. Under press, of 
2-10 mm. the third spectrum is distinguished by the fact that many of the lines 
peculiar to the blue argon spectrum appear more distinct, and others weaker, and 
that entirely fresh lines become visible. The red spectrum of argon disappears 
completely in low press, tubes, but appears again partially when the press, is 
increased. At 20 mm. press, many of the lines completely coincide with those of 
the red and blue spectra, but whole groups of lines show a displacement towards 
the red end of the spectrum, although the connection between these and corre¬ 
sponding lines of the blue spectrum is apparent. P. Zeeman and H. W. J. Dijk 
compared the spectra of ionized argon and potassium; and T. L. de Bruin and 
P. Zeeman found the relation is closer with the blue argon spectrum than with the 
red one. R. C. Johnson and co-workers, and A. G. Worthing and R. Rudy 
examined the effect of nitrogen on the spectrum of argon. 

W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers, 15 the discoverers of krypton, made approxi¬ 
mate measurements of 14 spectral lines, Other measurements were made by 
E. C. C. Baly, G. D. Liveing and J. Dewar, C. Runge, R. Schmidt, A. Ladenburg 
and C. Kriigel, W. Ramsay, W. F. Meggers, L. and E. Block and G. Dejardin, 
J. N. Collie, 0. Otsuka, and P. W. Merrill. The more important lines in the 
spectrum of krypton are shown in Fig. 6. Some describe the ordinary spark 
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Fig. 6 . —The Line Spectrum of Krypton. 
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spectrum, without the Leyden-jar condenser, as greenish, others as lilac or lilac- 
grey. The condensed discharge is blue. E. Paulson, and P. W. Merrill found a 
number of pairs of lineB in the condensed discharge, but definite series have no 
been established; W. M. Hicks found a number of triplets in the comp ex 
spectrum of krypton. W. Lohmann examined the Zeeman effect with krypton- 
The broadening of the spectral lines analogous to the Doppler effect was examine* ■ 
by C. Fabry and H. Buisson; and the X-ray spectrum by M. do Broglie au 
A. Lepape. . lfl 

Measurements of the spectrum of xenon were made by E. C. C. 

W. F. Meggers, P. W. Merrill, L. and E. Block and G. Dejardin, C. Runge, J. N. o ^ 
and G. D. Liveing and J. Dewar. The more important lines in the spectru 
xenon are shown in Fig. 7. Like argon, and krypton, xenon furnishes two spec • 
The one/ without a Leyden jar in the circuit, is blue, and relatively po° r m n 
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an! the otter, with a Leyden jar in circuit, is gTeenish or greenish-violet, and rich 
in lines. E. Paulson, and W. M. Hicks found some triplets in these lines ; but no 
typical series have yet been recognized. L. A. Sommer has, however, arranged 
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Fio. 7.—The Line Spectrum of Xenon, 

148 lines in pairs and groups. W. Lokmann examined the Zeeman effect with 
xenon ; B. B Ray, A. Lepape and A. Dauvillier, and M. de Broglie and A. Lepape, 
the X-ray spectrum. 

K. Fredenhagen 17 examined the effect of helium on the light absorption of 
sodium vapour ; R. W. Wood and J. Franck, the effect of helium on the resonance 
spectrum of iodine, and on the resulting fluorescence spectrum ; R. W. Wood bIbo 
examined the effect of neon, argon, krypton, and xenon on the resonance spectrum 
of iodine. W. Ramsay and F. Sorldy found that the inert gases are not radio¬ 
active. P. G. Nutting, N. Schoorl, K. von Auwers, 0. C. Paterson, E. Liebentkal, 

F. W. Aston, A. Boltzmaun and A. Basch, R. A. Brockbank and L. E. Ryall, 
A. Palme, and E. Karrer and A. Poritsky showed that the yellowish-white light 
emitted by helium in a discharge tube is well suited for photometric work. He 
studied variations in the luminosity of the gas with current, potential gradient, 
gas density, frequency of alternation of current, orientations of tube and diameter 
of capillary. J. Taylor and W. Stephenson, J. 0. McLennan and G. M. Shram, 
P. G. Nutting and 0. Tugman examined the luminosity of tubes containing argon, 
helium, and hydrogen. L. Vegard found solid argon to be luminous when bom¬ 
barded by cathode rays below 237-5°. S. 0. Pearson and H. S. G. Anson found 
that the resistance of the neon tube increases as the current decreases. There is a 
critical voltage below which the lamp does not glow. No current passes when the 
lamp is not glowing. If the voltage is just above its critical value the lamp will 
glow even though only a fraction of a microampere is passing. The intensity of 
the glow decreases with the current. H. E. Watson found that the current pass* 
ing through the lamp is intermittent when the anode is in the dark space, and the 
current density is low. J. W. Ryde, and B. N. Ghose. showed that the whole of the 
light from these tubes comes from the negative glow, the electrodes being so 
close together that the positive column is absent. He also studied the variation 
in the resistance of the tube with current; and the relation between the intensity 
of the lamp with current. A. L. Foley examined the effect of the exposure of the 
five inert gases to ultra-violet light and to X-rays, on the spectra ; M. N. Saha, 
the temp, radiation of helium, etc.; H. E. Watson, the physiological effect of the 
light from the helium tube. The inert gases have been advantageously employed 
in the filling of bulbs, etc., for illuminating and other purposes. This, Baid 

F. Schroter, 18 is because of their high luminosity during the passage of an electric 
current, their high electrical conductivity, and their small heat conductivity in 
comparison with other gases. This subject has been discussed by 0. von Auwers, 

G. Claude, W. R. Cooper and P. C. Hewitt, H. Danzer, F. Dorn, J. Elstcr and 

H. Geitel, H. Greinacher, A. Gunther-Schulze, T. Hamburger, P, Hardegen, 

H, Harting, K. Hellmuth, L. K. Hirshberg, G. Holst and E. Oosterhuis, J. C. McLen¬ 
nan, R. B. Moore, J. Nienhold, P. G. Nutting, U. A. Oschwald and A. G. Tarrant, 
J. Pintech, M. Pirini and A. R. Meyer, W. Ramsay and G. Rudorf, I. Rosenthal, 
0. Schaffer, N. Schoorl, B. E. Shackelford, F, Skaupy, H. C. Snook, E. Urbain, 
0, Seal and W. Feige, H E. Watson, L. Zehnder, . . , . 

H. Dember 19 examined the relation between the photochemical effect and the 
cathode fall of potential with an alkali electrode in various gases. The cathode 
fall was larger in helium than in hydrogen, or in argon. J. Elster and H, Geitel 
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constructed u photoelectric cell with potassium and helium or argon; and 
J, Rosenthal, a rubidium-helium cell. K. Bergwitz, and P. P, Koch also made a 
study of these cells. V. L. Chrisler examined the photoelectric effect with a number 
of metals—Al, Sb, Bi, Cd, Fe, Pb, Ni, Pt, Ag, Sn, Zn—in helium and found it to 
be much less than in hydrogen. He inferred that if the metals were quite free 
from hydrogen no effect would occur in an atm. of helium. J. S. Townsend and 
S. P. McCallum studied photoelectric currents in helium; and U. A. Oschwald 
and A. G. Farrow, in neon. P. Auger obtained evidence of the emission of photo- 
electrons by means of the photographic cloud method, with a beam of X-rays in 
argon, krypton, and xenon. F. L. Holder studied the photoionization of neon and 
argon. 

J. N. Collie and W. Ramsay 2 ** measured the distance through which electric 
sparks from an induction coil strike in helium and argon. The distance with 
argon is greater than with air, oxygen, or hydrogen ; while with helium the spark 
can pass very large distances. Thus : 

0 2 Air H* A He 

Sparking distances , . 23 0 33 0 39 0 45 0 250-300 mm. 

Change to ribbon . . .81 73-74 42 -43 — 1270 mm. 

The press, at which the spark discharge changes to a ribbon discharge is 
also indicated. Helium, unlike other gases, exhibits the phenomena of a vacuum 
tube discharge at ordinary atm. press. R. J. Strutt found the minimum sparking 
potential in helium to be about 230 volts., and noticed that for a definite spark 
length, the press, in helium is about five times greater than in air. The presence 
of impurities in the gas lias a great influence on the results. J. S. Townsend and 
H. E. Hurst found a relation between the conductivity and sparking potential, with 
the gap between the electrodes. Measurements were also made by H. E. Watson. 
E. W. B. Gill and F. B. Pidduck tested the relation, and measured the minimum 
voltage required to produce a spark in argon or helium, and the conductivity at 
various press. Argon is more readily ionized than air by both positive and negative 
ions. Helium is much more readily ionized than hydrogen. It was found that after 
the passage of one spark a higher potential was required to pass another immediately 
afterwards ; the passage of a spark in the reverse direction facilitated recovery. 

E. R. Stockle measured the sparking potential of argon under reduced press. 

F. Ritter found that the ratio of the sparking potentials of helium and air diminishes 
as the sparking distance and press, increase. The curves obtained by plotting 
sparking potential against sparking distance are concave to the horizontal axes 
for all gases excepting helium when the curve is a straight line. 8. P. McCallum 
and C. M. Focken studied the current-voltage relation with neon ; J. S. Townsend 
and 8. P. McCallum, with helium ; and E> Rudy, the transition to the arc stage 
in discharges through argon. F. Boddy and T. I). Mackenzie found that non-con¬ 
ductance equivalent to that represented by an inch gap in air at atm. press, was 
attained at the following press.: 

He A No H a N a €G * 

Press, in mm. . . 0-35 0*04 0 07 0 03-0-04 0 035 0 02 

Mercury vapour resembles helium in the high press, at which it ceases to be con¬ 
ducting. The difference between helium and other gases is one of degree on) > 
the monatomic gases being inert chemically and electrically. . 

• K. T. Compton and co-workerB found the arcing voltage of helium under varioin 
conditions of gas press, and voltage. The arc could he made to strike a * '/ 
minimum voltage of 20 volts, but the arc could be maintained under favours ^ 
conditions at 8 volts with a gas press, of 5 mm. and a current of about one ain F ‘ 
F. M. Kanncnstine, andF. A. Thees examined the effect with an alternating curr 
E. Warburg, T. E. Foulke and co-workers, A. Moskvin, and J. P. Ewers /{infill* 
gated the discharge in helium and argon ; K. Przibram, the brush in 1 *! oSC1 0 
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discharge; T. E. Foulke, the exponential rise of discharge currents in neon ; 
F. M. Penning, and H. Geffoken, the intermittent discharge in neon; B. Davis, and 
J, Wachsmuth and B. Winawer, the electrodeless discharge in helium, neon, and 
argon ; H, FiBchor, the colour of the Tesla discharge in argon ; K. T. Compton and 
C. Eckart, the diffusion of electrons in the non-oscillatory arc; It. J. Strutt, 
R. Bar and co-workers, W. Heuse, R. Defregger, K. Mey, H. Dember, P. G. Nutting 
and 0, Tugman, and G. Claude the normal cathode fall in helium; R. J. Strutt, 
and K. Rottgardt, that in argon ; and A. Gunthcr-Schulze in neon; H. E. Watson 
and G. R. Paranjpe, and A. Gunthcr-Schulze, the cathode fall in helium, argon, 
neon, krypton, and xenon; R. Bar and co-workers, and W. H. McCurdy and 
P. Dalton, the low-voltage luminous discharge in helium; G. Gehlhoff, the effect 
of ultra-violet light on the cathode fall in argon ; G. Holst and E. Oosterhuis, the 
low-voltage arc in argon and neon ; R. Whiddington, fatigue effect at the cathode 
of a discharge tube ; E. Bouty, the dielectric cohesion of helium, neon, argon, and 
J. N. Collie, and II. K. Onnes, that of neon ; L. Zehnder, and E. Dom, the 
detection of electric waves by the helium tube ; G. Gehlhoff, the effect of helium 
on the discharge in alkali vapour ; J. Stark and J. Giesel, the luminosity produced 
by the a-rays of polonium ; E. Gehrcke and 0. Reickenheim, V. Konigsberger 
and J. Kutschewsky, and J. J. Thomson, the positive rays in helium and argon; 
A. Perot, F. W. Aston and T. Kikuchi, and T. Kikuchi, the motion of luminous 
striatidns in the discharge tube with helium ; G. Gehlhoff, and G. Gehrcke and 
P. Seeliger, the luminosity in the discharge tube ; R. J. Pierrot, and A. Riittcnauer, 
press, differences in the positive columns ; G. W. C. Kaye, the spluttering of 
aluminium electrodes in helium; 0. Reickenheim, the anomalous anode fall in 
helium; W. de Groot, the anode temp, of the tungsten arc in neon and argon; 
J. Franck and G. Hertz, the collision of electrons and helium atoms; W. Clarkson, 
the flashing of argon-nitrogen discharge tubes ; and F. W. Aston and H. E. Watson, 
the relation between the current, voltage, gas press., and length of dark space with 
helium, neon, argon, krypton, and xenon. C. A. Skinner found that however care¬ 
fully helium was purified, the hydrogen lines persistently appeared in the spectrum 
of the cathode glow with helium, and argon. There was, simultaneously, a con¬ 
tinuous increase in the gas press, with time of discharge. The hydrogen came 
from the cathode, and the quantity of hydrogen evolved by a fresh cathode obeys 
Faraday’s law for, electrolytes, and a fresh anode absorbs hydrogen according to 
the same law. F. Fischer and G. Hioviei studied the arc and spark discharge 
in liquid argon using cadmium electrodes ; G. Holst and E. Oosterhuis, the con¬ 
duction of electricity in neon. Cadmium nitride was formed from traces of 
nitrogen in the argon, and the argon was absorbed by the nitride. E. 0. Hulbert 
examined the potential required to set up luminosity in argon, etc.; A. Duvallier, 
the intensity of the radiations from helium, neon, and aTgon when a discharge 
is passed through the gases; A. J. Dempster, the energy from a radiating 
atom of helium; and K. W. Meissner, and P. Jordan, the absorption of 
light by neon excited by the passage of an electric current. R. G. Lunnon 
observed no change in the viscosity of argon while being subjected to an electric 
discharge. 

The ionization of helium by a-rays and the effect of the canal rays were discussed 
by E. P. Metcalfe,21 T. 8. Taylor, F. Paschen, R. W. Gurney, H. Gerdien and R. Holm, 
C. F. Hull, H. Rau, J. Stark, P. M. S. Blacket, P. Auger and F. Perrin, E, P. Adams, 
J. Franck and R. Pohl, and J. J. Thomson ; the ionization of helium by the 
absorption of slow electrons, by J. F. Lehmann and T. H. Osgood; II. F. Meyer, 
and W. P. Jesse, the ionization of helium, neon, and argon by slow electrons; 
ionization by collision in argon, by E. W. B. Gill and F, B. Pidduck; the tracks 
of the a-particles in helium, by D. M. Bose and S. K. Ghosh; the range of the 
a-particles in the rare gases, by L. F. Bates, and R. W. Gurney ; ionization of 
helium by collision, by J. S, Townsend; and ionization by electrons, by J. Franck, 
H. A. Barton, G. A. Anslow. K. T. Compton and C. C. van Voorhis, I. Langmuir 
?oju vu. 3 o 
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and H. A, Jones ; T. L. R. Ayres discussed the ionization of argon by collision ; 
and F, Horton, the effect of impurities on the velocity of the ionization of 
helium* V. L. Chrisler concluded from observations on the absorption of helium 
in discharge tube that the negative helium ions exist; F. Skaupy, from spectro¬ 
scopic observations. L. Hamburger inferred that the negative ion may contain 
a number of atoms. The ionization press, in helium, neon, and argon was 
measured by R. T. Beatty, J. Franck, and G. Hertz; the absorption of a rays, 
by N. Bohr; the scattering of a-rays, by E, Rutherford and J. M. Nuttall; the 
range of the a-particles in the five inert gases, by L. B. Loeb and E. Condon, 
R. H. Fowler, G. H. Henderson, S, Rqsseland, and L. F. Bates; the production 
of S-rays by a-particles, by J. Chadwick and K, G. Em el pus ; and the J0-rays 
associated with scattered X-rayB in argon, by J. M. Nuttall and E. J. Williams. 
The secondary cathodic radiation in helium was examined by W. Kossel; the ab¬ 
sorption coeff. for electrons in helium, and argon, by A. Becker, R. B. Brode, and 
J. Robinson; the mobilities of the positive ions in helium, by H. B. Wahlin; 
the diffusion in neon, by T. E. Foulke and W. H. McCurdy; and in argon, by 
H, A. Erickson; the velocity of cathode rays in helium, and argon, by P. Lenard; the 
effect of helium and neon on cathode and anode rays, by R. Rudy ; the influence 
of press, on the passage of X-rays, by C. L. and F. A. Lindemann ; and ionization 
by photoelectrons, by J. T. Tykociner and J. Kunz. According to P. Auger, 
when X-rays are passed into pure argon only secondary j8-rays are produced, but, 
if the argon is diluted with hydrogen, tertiary jB-rays of a few millimetres range are 
also formed. In krypton diluted with hydrogen, the tertiary rays have a range 
comparable with that of the secondary rays, and there are traces of quaternary 
jB-rays. The tertiary rays start from the same origin as the secondary and are 
distinguished from the latter in that they arB not affected by changes in the tension 
of the exciting X-rays. 

According to F. Horton and A. C. Davies, radiation occurs when elections 
impressed by a velocity of about 20*5 volts—resonance potential—collide with 
helium atoms, but this is not accompanied by any ionization of the gas. The 
ionization occurs—ionization potential—when the velocity is raised to 25-7 volts. 
The positive ions from a glowing filament do not ionize helium when they 
collide with helium atoms up to 200 volts, but they liberate electrons from a 
negatively charged platinum surface when they bombard it with velocities greater 
than 20 volts. J. Franck and P. Knipping gave 20'5 ±0*25 volts and 25-3 ± 0-25 
volts respectively for the resonance and ionization potentials of helium. W. dc 
Groot studied the resonance of neon. According to W. M. Hicks, for helium the 
preliminary potential required to raise one electron to the radiating state is 208 
volts; and to raise the second electron to this state after the ejection of the first, 
45-7 volts. The true radiation potentials are therefore 1-14 and 7-4 volts, and the 
observed radiating potentials are 21*9 and 73*9 volts ; while the true ionizing 
potentials are 4-75 and 13-5 volts, and the observed volumes are 25*6 and 80 volts. 
W. H. McCurdy studied the resonance potential of helium. For neon, its radiating 
potentials are 11*8 and 17-8 volts; and the ionizing potentials 16-7, 20 0, and 22-8 
volts; for argon, the radiating and ionizing potentials are respectively ll’B an £ 
15-1 volts. W. P. Jesse said the maximum ionization occurs at 140 volts with 
helium; 220 voltB with neon ; and 100 volts with argon. The ionizing potentials 
of argon, etc., were investigated by J. C. McLennan, F, Horton and co workers, 

E. G. Dymond, G. D6jardin, F, Holweck, G. Hertz, A. L, Hughes and A. A. Dixon, 
A. L. Hughes and E. Klein, K. T. Compton and co-workers, H. D. Smyth and 
H. A. Barton, H. A. Barton, L. A. Turner, C. G. Found, H. C. Rentschler, G* Stead 
and B. S. Gossling, C. A. Mackay, J. Franck and P. Knipping, F. S. Goucher, 

F. L. Mohler, L. 8, Palmer, F. Strewe, E. R. Stoekle, R. Seeliger and E. Schramm, 
C. B. Bazzoni, and J. Franck; the critical electron velocities, by F, Holweck, an 
F. Horton and A. C. Davies ; the ionizing potential of helium was discusse 
by A. C. Davies, L. Silberstein, F. M. Kannenstine, E. G. Dymond, G. Glookler, 
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G. DSjardin; that of neon by G. Hertz F. L. Mohler, F. Holweek, and G. K. Rol- 
lefeon; that of krypton by G. Dejardin; and G. Glockler found 10 volts for 
niton. G, Hertz and co-workers gave ; 

He He A Kr X 

19-77 16-6 11-5 9*9 8-3 

20*55 18 5 13-0 10-5 9-9 

— — 13-9 11-5 11-0 

— — — 12-1 — 

24-5 21 5 16-4 13-3 11*5 

The motion of electrons in helium and the other inert gases was discussed 
by F. Horton, H. Compton, L. St. C. Broughall, H. A. Erikson, L. B. Loeb, 

H. B. Wahlin, H. R. Hasse, H. Sponer, R. Minkowsky and H. Sponer, V. A. Bailey, 
J. C. McLennan and E. Evans, and J. S. Townsend and V. A. Bailey; and 
G. P. Thomson, the free path of protons in helium. C. G. Found and S. Bushman 
investigated the relation between the ionization current and the number of electrons 
per molecule of neon and helium ; and W. W. Merrymon, the effect of press, on 
the residual ionization of helium. The active cross-sections of mols. of the inert 
gases for the absorption of slow electrons were shown by C. Ramsauer to exhibit 
a maximum with increasing electron velocity which for neon, argon, krypton, 
and xenon is 13, 82, 98, 141 sq. cm. per c.c. at 0° and 1 mm. press, respec¬ 
tively. The active cross-sections for electrons of 1 volt, press, were for hydro¬ 
gen 1260 XKT* 18 cm., and for argon and helium respectively 75xI0~ 18 and 
550 xlO" -18 . A. J. Dempster, C. Ramsauer, and R. B. Brode estimated the 
mean free path of electrons in argon, and helium. The energetic relations in 
collisions between electrons and gas molecules show that, in general, the process 
is essentially non-mechanical. The slow electrons in rare gases possess free-paths 
longer than would be anticipated from the kinetic theory. I. Langmuir, 
E. G. Dymond, and W. Elsasser studied the angles of scattering after collision. 
II. F. Mayer, F. M. Kannenstine, and A. J. Dempster discussed the life of 
metastable, partially ionized helium— vide supra. L. St. C. Broughall calculated 
the frequency of the electrons in the neon atom; and W. Kossel found the lumi¬ 
nosity of the discharge depends on electronic movements. S. P. McCallum and 
C. M. Focken measured the rate of increase of current due to ionization when 
the electrons are produced by a heated filament, and by ultra-violet light; and 
they compared the effects of ionization by collision with that due to radiation. 
J. J. Thomson examined -the radiation produced by the passage of cathode and 
anode rays through argon. 

T. Alty 22 studied the cataphoresis of bubbles of helium in water. E. Hochheim 
found the dielectric constant of helium at 15° and 735 mm. to be 1-000068 ; and at 0° 
and 760 mm., 1-000074. C. and M. Cuthbertson gave 1-0000693 ; and M. Wolfke 
and H. K. Onnes, 1*048 for liquid helium at —268-8° and 765 mm. G. L. Adden- 
brooke studied the relation between the dielectric constant and the optical pro¬ 
perties of helium—liquid and gas. E. Lelirer observed no change in the dielectric 
constant of argon with variations of press.; and B. B. Weatherby and A. Wolf 
no change with helium in a magnetic field. G. Jung discussed the orientation of 
the molecules in the five inert gases considered as dielectrics. P. Tanzler found 
helium to be feebly diamagnetic, and gave —0-00175 xlO -3 for the magnetic 
susceptibility; A. P. Wills and L. G. Hector gave — 0-80 xl0“ 10 for the voL 
susceptibility of helium; L. G. Heotor gave — 0*780 xlO” 10 for helium; 
2*77xlO-*o for neon; and —7-52X10-™ for argon at 20° and 760 mm. T. Son6 
gave —6-86 X10-® foT the sp. susceptibility of argon at 20°, and 0*0104 x 10~® for 
the vol. susceptibility. L. Crow gave —31*5 X10 -8 and —32-8x10 10 for the 
respective mass and vol. susceptibilities of krypton at 20° and 760 mm.; and 
respectively —38*2x10“* and —16-2 XlO’ 10 fox xenon. G. Joos and W. Pauli 
studied the atomic structure to account for the diamagnetism of the rare gases. 


Resonance potentials . 
Ionizing potentials • 
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§ 5. The Chemical Properties ol the Inert Gases 

The term inert gases is applied to this family of elements because of their 
chemical indifference towards other elements. The small density of helium and its 
chemical inactivity— -c.p. its non-inflammability 1 —-make it better suited than hydro¬ 
gen for filling air-ships. The subj ect was discussed by H. Erdmann, J. C. McLennan, 
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# G. 9. Rogers, C. Porlessa, C. Loeser, G. Gallo, W. S. Andrews, eto. The inflam¬ 
mability of mixtures of hydrogen and helium was studied by P. G. Ledig/i and 
J. Satterly and E. F. Burton. A mixture of helium with 15 per oent. of hydrogen 
is non-inflammable and non-explosive. The supplies of helium associated with 
natural gas are a convenient source of helium in Canada, and the United States. 
Other applications of the inert gases have been previously indicated— e.g. in place 
of hydrogen in thermometry; helium with a b.p. of 4-21° K. has been UBed as a 
cryoscopic agent in the study of the properties of matter in the vicinity of absolute 
aero; and neon, etc., have been used in bulbs for electrical discharge to be employed 
for illuminating and other purposes. The use of an artificial atmosphere, with 
inert gases in place of nitrogen, is indicated below. 

W. Ramsay 2 gave 0-0073 for the coeS. of absorption of helium in water at 
18-2°; and 0-0394 for argon at 12°, and 0-0405 at 13-9°. Lord Rayleigh found 
100 c.c. of water dissolve 4-05 c.o. of argon at 13-9°. T. Estreicher deter mine d the 
solubility of helium and argon in water, and obtained the results indicated in 
Table VII, expressed in S, the weight of gas taken up by 100 grins, of solvent 

Table VII.— Tux Solubilities or Helium akd Argon in Water. 
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a press, of 700 mm. which includes the partial press, of the gas plus that of water; 
/J, the absorption coefE. representing the vol. of gas at 0° and 700 mm. absorbed by 
one vol. of the liquid. The data were also examined by C. J. J. Fox, and A. von 
Antropoii. H. P. Cady and co-workers measured the solubility of helium and 
found no minimum on the curve. A, von Antropoii obtained the solubilities of 
neon, krypton, and xenon, and the results are indicated in Table V1IL Excepting 


Tabus VIII, —Solubiutie» or nun Inert Gases in Water. 
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aeon, the solubilities increase with inoroaaiiig at. wt. The data for neon and 
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leas accurate than those of the others. Minima occur at 10° for helium 
0° for aeon, 40° for argon, 35° for krypton, and 40° for xenon. T. Estreicher gave 
26° for the minimum with argon. The solubilities of helium and argon were 
discussed by L. W. Winkler, W, M, Tate, and T. E, Thorpe and J. W. Rodger. 
P, Vdlard considered that an argon hydrate existed with a dissociation press, of 150 
atm. at 0°, and 210 atm, at 8°; R. de Forcrand calculated A.514-5-50H2O for the 
formula at 8°; vap. press., 98*5 atm. at 0°-0*4°, and 210 atm. at 8°; and heat of 
formation, 14*855 Cals. He also reported krypton hydrate , Kr. 5*08H 2 O; vap. press. 
I4’5 atm. at 0°, 23*5 atm. at 4-8°, 38*7 atm. at 10-3°, and 47-5 atm. at 12-5°; heat 
of formation, 14*712 Cals, between 0° and 12°; and the critical point of decomposi¬ 
tion, ^^-lS’O 0 . The dissociation press, of xenon hydrate is 1-15 atm. at 0°. The 
heat of formation from liquid water is 18*266 cals. No neon hydrate was formed at 
260 atm. press, at 0°. The dissociation pressures of the hydrates Kr.5H 2 0, and 
of A,5(or 6)H 2 0, were discussed by G. Tammann and G. J. R. Krige. 

W; Ramsay found that liquid oxygen at —205° dissolves one part of helium in 
80 parts, and a small amount of argon in the oxygen raises the solubility. Neon 
is less soluble than argon in liquid oxygen. He also found that helium is insoluble 
in benzene and in alcohol, M. Rerthelot said that argon is not absorbed by members 
of the fatty series of organic compounds, but with members of the aromatic series, 
absorption varied from 8 per cent, by volume for benzene, and one per cent, for 
aniline. A. von Antropoif measured the solubility of krypton and xenon in pentane, 
and of krypton in acetic acid , and aniline. P. Rcgnard and T. Schlosing found that a 
litre of blood absorbs 25-3 c.c. of argon; G. Gaertner said that nitrogen at high press. 
iB the cause of diving sickness, whilst pure oxygen at press, above 2*5 atm. acts on 
the lungs as a rapid poison. Helium is innocuous and suitable for the dilution 
of the oxygen. The subject was discussed by R. R. Sayers and co-workers. 
J. D. Edwards and S. F. Pickering found that if the permeability of rubber 
to hydrogen be unity, the value for argon is 0*26, and helium 0*65— vide 
supra , diffusion. F. Garelli observed no definite depression of the f.p. when helium 
is dissolved in several organic solvents. 

The occlusion of helium by glass electrical discharge tubes was discussed by 
A. A. C. Swinton, 3 B. Hodgson, N. R. Campbell and J. W. H. Ryde, R. Pohl, and 
F. Soddy and T. D. Mackenzie. J. Pliicker noted that when a discharge tube has 
been running some time, the gas press, becomes progressively lower with the con¬ 
tinuation of the discharge. S. Brodetsky and B. Hodgson favour the view of older 
workers that the phenomenon is due to the absorption of gas by the metal of the 
cathode, but add that the disintegrated part ib the effective absorber. S. E. Hill 
found that the phenomenon occurs even with elecfcrodeless tubes, and hence the 
glass wall of the tube is the absorber. A. A. C. Swinton concluded that the gas is 
driven into the glass by the discharge so that when the glass is subsequently melted, 
the gas collects as small bubbles as previously observed by L. G. Gouy, and by 
P. Villard. The depth of the absorption layer did not exceed 0*015 mm. S. E. Hill, 
and R. S* Willows attribute the effect to chemical action between the glass and 
the gas. W. Ramsay found helium, a trace of neon, and hydrogen in the glass of an 
old X-ray bulb; and A. N. Goldsmith found that high speed molecules of helium 
and hydrogen can penetrate a mica sheet 0*001-0*006 mm. thick under conditions 
where air, argon, or carbon dioxide cannot penetrate. G. Claude noted the 
occlusion of neon by the metal spluttered from the metal cathode of a discharge 
tube* With a mixture of helium and argon, M. W. Travers found that the latter 
is more readily absorbed than the former gas. The absorption of argon by 
nusgnaiuuinj aluminium, or platinum under similar Conditions was discussed by 
L Troost and L. Ouvrard, J. M. Eder and E. Valenta, S. Friedlander, B. Brauner, 
Md V. BLohlschtttter and co-workers. The occlusion of helium, and argon by solid 
and liquid metals—Cu, Au, Ni, Fe, Pd, U, Ta—by A. Sieverts and E. Bergner, 

W, Lawson, and A. Jaquerod and F. L. Perrot, and Lord Rayleigh and 
W. Bamsayfound argon is not absorbed by platinum black; and W. Ramsay and 
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J. N. Collie, and A. F. Benton found that helium is not absorbed by that substance. 
The occlusion of helium by glass, porcelain, or quartz was studied by A. T. Cameron 
and Wt Ramsay, A. Jaquerod and F. L. Perrot, B. Him, and A, Sievcrts and 
E, Bergner— vide glass and quartz glass, A. Lo Surdo found hydrogen, helium, 
and neon are able to pass through hot glass, and G. A. Williams and J. B. Ferguson, 
E. Cardoso, H. M. Elsey, and C. C, van Voorhis, have discussed this subject. 
A, Piutti and E, Boggio-Lera found that at 480°, helium cannot traverse thin 
sheets of mica or thin sections of quartz cut either parallel or perpendicular to the 
optic axes, though it is able to pass through both ordinaxy and silica glasses—these 
glasses are liquids of high viscosity. The occlusion by charcoal has been investigated 
by J. Dewar, and J. F. Homfxay— vide carbon; the occlusion of neon, etc., by 
J. Dewar, W. Ramsay, H. E. Watson, and S. Yalentiner and R. Schmidt; of argon, 
by J. Dewar, and J. F. Homfray. 

It is not certain that any chemical compound of the inert gases has been yet 
prepared. W. Ramsay and J. N. Collie 4 said that if combination occurs, the 
reaction will be endothermal. No method known for the preparation of endothcrmal 
compounds has given any result. It is, therefore, assumed that argon and helium 
cannot form chemical compounds, and that their valency is zero. This view was 
supported by J. Thomsen, and M. Berthelot —vide infra. The chemical affinity 
of the rare gases is not necessarily zero under all conditions, even though they 
appear to be so under ordinary conditions. In discussing the architecture of the 
atom— 4 . 27, 3—it was shown that atoms like the inert gases, supposed to possess 
two or eight external electrons, are particularly stable, and null-valent. Helium 
has two electrons belonging to the external or K-ring or K-shell—Pig. 7, 4 . 27 , 3 — 
and when bombarded by cathode rays one of these might be knocked off. When 
a new electron darts back, it may not get into the K-ring at once, but be leas firmly 
bound in some metastable position farther out. Under these conditions the atom 
of helium might appear to aot like an atom of hydrogen. Thus, J. J. Thomson 
observed particles of mass 5 in the gas which had been in contact with radium 
chloride for 13 yeats ; and P. W. Aston observed particles of mass 5 in his examina¬ 
tion of helium. It was supposed that these particles are molecules of helium 
hydride* HeH, 

Lord Rayleigh and W. Ramsay found that no combination occurs when 
argon is -subject to the electrical discharge in the presence of oxygen, water, 
and dry or moist chlorine. At a red heat sulphur, phosphorus, tellurium, and 
Boditun have no action on the gas; soda-lime, sodium peroxide, molten sodium 
hydroxide or nitrate are without action. Liquid oxidizing agents—bromine- 
water, a mixture of potassium permanganate and hydrochloric acid, and aqua 
regia are without action. Copper, copper oxide, and magnesium at a red heat 
have no action. T. Schlosing said that heated magnesium absorbs argon; but 
R. Nasini and F. Anderlini, and H. von Wartenberg observed no evidence of this 
it 1500°-2000°. T. Schlosing found cupric oxide, porcelain, asbestos, copper, and 
steel have no action on argon. H. Moissan detected no sign of combination between 
argon and titanium, boron, uranium, or lithium; and C. Jlatignon, none with thorium, 
cerium, lanthanum, praseodymium, neodymium, or samarium. W. Ramsay 
thought that carbon and argon could enter into combination, In 1896, M. Berthe¬ 
lot. reported that when argon or helium is submitted to the silent electric discharge 
in the presence of benzene or carbon disulphide, the gas is absorbed, and a solici 
substance is deposited on the walls of the containing vessel. When this solid is 
heated, the gas is given off again. This was taken to prove that helium and argon 
can form chemical compounds. R. J. Strutt showed that the solid product wit 
carbon disulphide is a decomposition product of that compound, and that very 
little helium is absorbed mechanically or chemically. This was confirmed y 
W, Crookes, W, Ramsay and J. N. Collie, H. Deslandres, and E. D° rI1 “ 
H. Erdmann. According to R. J. Strutt, the litfle absorption which 
way be likened to the absorption of helium by the aluminium scattered from 
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cathode ol a vacuum discharge tube observed by F. Soddy and T. D. Mackenzie, 
There is no ground lor assuming that helium is chemically absorbed by carbon 
disulphide under the influence of an electric discharge. Helium is slightly absorbed 
by phosphorus under electric discharge, but in much less quantity than is hydrogen 
or nitrogen. 


W. Ramsay found that helium is not absorbed by heated cupric oxide, or magne¬ 
sium; and no change occurs when a mixture of helium and oxygen is sparked in the 
presence of potassium hydroxide. W. Ramsay and co-workers demonstrated that 
red-hot uranium absorbs no helium, and W. Ramsay and J. N. Collie found that at 
a red-heat sodium, sulphur, selenium, silicon, zinc, cadmium, thallium, tin, lead, 
phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, or cobalt; or a mixture of magnesium dust 
and the oxide of beryllium, boron, yttrium, titanium, thorium, or uranium has no 
action on helium. The silent electric discharge produces no result with a mix ture 
of helium and chlorine. Helium at a red-heat has no action on a mixture of soda- 
lime with nitre or sulphur. Benzene vapour does not react with helium. 

F. Fischer and co-workers tried if sparking between metal cathodes under liquid 
argon would produce a chemical compound, but in no case was such formed. The 
metals tried weTe—Li, Na, K, Rb, Cs, Cu, Ag, Au, Be, Mg, Ca, Sr, Ba, Zn, Cd, Hg, 
B, Al, In, Tl, C, Si, Ti, Zr, Ce, Th, Sn, Pb, V, Cb, Ta, As, Sb, Bi, Cr, Mo, W, U, 
Te, Mn, Fe, Co, Ni, Pd, Ir, and Pt. The spluttering of metal cathodes in the inert 
gases was studied by E. C. C. Baly, W. Crookes, S. Valentiner and R. Schmidt, 
and V. Kolilschlitter and co-workers. The relative degrees of Bpluttering of different 
metals in argon, helium, etc., reported by V. Kohlschiitter and co-workers are as 
follow: 



Al 

Fe 

Cu 

Pt 

Ag 

Au 

Hydrogen 

. 0 

0 

0-23 

0-23 

0-27 

0-5 

Helium 

. 0 

1 

01 

01 

0-4 

0-25 

Nitrogen 

. 0 

0 

0 

0-3 

0-4 

M 

Oxygen 

. 0 

01 

0-35 

1-2 

2-05 

3-3 

Argon 

. 0-15 

0 

0-4 

1-0 

4-1 

9 


The spluttering was considered to be due to a chemical process. The subject was 
also discussed by F. Fischer and co-workers, J. Stark, and B. Walter, without any 
definite conclusion being evident. According to W. T. Cooke, the vapour density 
of zinc in argon being 12 per cent, higher than in nitrogen, it may be concluded 
that zinc and argon have a distinct tendency to form a compound. This tendency 
is found to exist also in the case of cadmium and helium, mercury and argon, 
mercury and helium, selenium and argon (slight), selenium and helium (slight). 
H. von Wartenburg considered that there is no evidence of combination; the 
results with bismuth, lead, and zinc are normal within the limits of experimental 
error. J. J. Manley reported that in presence of an electric glow discharge mercury 
and helium can be made to combine, forming mercury decahelide , HgHe 10 , as a 
stable substance, which decomposes at a bright red-heat. J. J. Manley added that 
the formation of the helide is accompanied by a decrease in the press, of the helium. 
The maximum decrease in press, during any synthesis was never greater than 3*3 per 
cent, of the initial press, of 6 mm. As the synthesis progressed, the refractive 
index ol the mixture became somewhat greater than that ol the helium alone. 
At ordinary temp, the helide possesses stability; but on passing the gas over a 
red-hot platinum spiral it is completely resolved into its components; and as a 
result of the decomposition the helium is restored to its original vol. and press. 
The compound is neither liquefied nor absorbed by charcoal at the temp, of liquid 
air. The helide is most readily formed when the press, of the helium approximates 
6 mm. of mercury. J. J. Manley prepared a second helide, mercury monohdide , 
HgHe. This is a gas of density 1-150 (helium unity). It is gaseous at the temp, 
of liquid air, it is not absorbed by charcoal; and it is decomposed by passage over 
a red-hot platinum spiral. E. H. Boomer examined mixtures of helium with 
mercury, iodine, sulphur, and phosphorus vapours under the influence of electron 
VOL. vu. 3 p 
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k»WdmeBt and in tie n^sence ot surfaces cooled Iw Bqnid aatf. She h&lixan 
disappear? mom quickly than under tm ordinary oawbtsonh k 4 Surcharge tube. 
Solid substances, believed to be compound* of hdima, were obtained wbktb suddenly 
liberate the original amount of helium when wanned to —70° in the cases of mercury 
and sulphur, and —125° in the case of phosphorus, The trap, press, at —185* are 
of the order of 00005 mm. E. H. Boomer also found that when helium is sub¬ 
jected to an intense electronic bombardment (1000 volts, 5 to 10 milliamp.) at low 
press, in the presence of a heated tungsten filament, both helium and tungsten 
disappear and a black deposit is formed. In general, the atomic ratio between the 
loss in weight of the filament and the loss of helium was 1:2, but the proportion 
of tungsten was increased when a large amount of mercury was present in the 
discharge tube. In nitric acid or potassium hydroxide, the black deposit was 
decomposed with the evolution of helium, and the formation of tungstic oxide 
or a clear soln. If the ratio of tungsten to helium which had disappeared was 
greater than 1:2, only the amount of tungsten necessary to form tuni^sten helide. 
WHe 2 , was dissolved from the black deposit in potassium hydroxide, the tungsten 
in excess of this ratio remaining in the metallic state, The rate of disappearance 
of helium was greatest in the press, range 0*1 to 0*45 mm, reaching a value 4 to 
5 c.em. helium at n.p. 6 peT minute. The velocity of the reaction decreased as the 
discharge voltage was decreased, and was markedly affected by the material com¬ 
posing the leads, or by the presence of mercury vapour. A. Gunther-Srhulze 
inferred from his observations on the cathode fall of potential with mixtures of 
oxygen with aTgon and with helium, that reactions do occur though the products 
cannot be isolated. S. C. Lind and D. C. Bardell could get no evidence of the 
combination of mercury and helium bombarded by radium Tays ; but they found 
that helium, neon, and argon act catalytically in accelerating the polymerization 
of acetylene, cyanogen, and hydrogen cyanide, and the synthesis of water. 
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§ 6. The Atomie and Molecular Weights ol the Inert Bases 

The molecular weight of helium obtained by H. E. Watson 1 from the relative 
density is 3-99 ; or, calculated from the limiting density, 3*998. W. Heuse gave 
4*002; Gr. P. Baxter and H. W. Starkweather, 4*000; and J. J. van Laar, 3*9998; 
H. E. Watson found that the mol. wt. of neon is 20-20; and F. W. Aston, 20*19. 
M. C. Neuberger calculated 3*00113 for the at. wt. of iso-helium. The relative 
density of argon likewise furnished H. E, Watson, 39'8B1; J. J. van Laar, 39*95; 
and P. A. Guye, 39*866. H. E. Watson gave 82*955 for the mol. wt. of krypton, 
and R. B. Moore, 130’82 for that of xenon, or 130*71 calculated from the com-* 
presaibility.* From the ratio of the sp. hts, of helium it followB that the atomic 
weight and mol. wt. are probably the same; i.e. the mol. is monatomic. W. Ramsay 
obtained a similar conclusion with respect to neon. Lord Rayleigh and W. Ramsay 
likewise showed the at. wt. of argon is the same as the mol. wt. The experiments 
of W. Ramsay and co-workers, E. A. Hill, W. Crookes, W. N. Hartley, S. Fried- 
lander, E. C. C. Baly, and F. Fischer and V. Frobose show that there is no reason to 
regard argon as anything but a simple element. E. W. Wetherell discussed the at. 
Wb. of argon. W. Ramsay, and W. Ramsay and W. M. Travers found the ratio 
ol thp sp. hts. of krypton agreed with the at. wt. 83 in accord with the observed mol 
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wt. W. Ramsay also found xenon has monatomic molecules with an at. wt. 
lSO'17-130'82. The best representative values are : 

Helium. Neoo. Argon. Krypton. Xenon. 

At. wt. . . . . 4-00 20-2 39-88 82-92 130-2 

The isothermal curves of press, and vol. show no evidence of a polymerization 
of the mols. of the inert gases on passing into the liquid state. E. C. C. Baly and 
F. G. Donnan, and G. Rudorf showed that the mol. wt. of argon deduced from the 
cohesion corresponds with 39*9 ; and S. Chapman obtained values for the viscosity 
and sp. ht. in harmony with the assumption that the inert gases have monatomic 
mols. in both the liquid and gaseous states. J. J. Thomson reported the possible 
existence of xenon and krypton as diatomic mols. because the positive ray analysis 
of the higher boiling constituents of air showed masses with mol. wta. 163 and 260. 
F. W. Aston attributed the results to multiple charged xenon, and mercury 
complexes. 

The positive ray analysis of helium by F. W. Aston showed that it is a simple 
element with no isotopes. J. J. Thomson, and F. W. Aston showed that neon 
possesses two isotopic forms with at. wts. respectively 20 and 22, with a faint possi¬ 
bility of a third isotope of mass 21. F. W. Aston likewise found that argon has two 
isotopic forms of masses 36 and 40 ; krypton, six isotopes of masses 78, 80, 82, 83, 
84, and 86 ; and xenon, seven isotopes of masses 124, 129, 130, 131, 132, 134, and 
136 with two other possibles 126 and 128. E. Rutherford and J. Chadwick obtained 
evidence of atomic disintegration where neon, and argon are bombarded by a-rays; 
but not with helium, krypton, and xenon. E, Briner observed no evidence of any 
transmutation when a mixture of helium and hydrogen is exposed to the electric arc. 

The alleged synthesis of helium or neon by the action of cathode rays on hydrogen 
by W. Ramsay, 2 J. N. Collie and H. S. Patterson, and I. Masson was considered by 
J. J. Thomson to be a mal -inference because of the possible evolution of the gas 
condensed in the occluded state in the electrodes—4. 27, 14. A. Lo Surdo thought 
the foreign gas passed through the heated glass from outside; but E. Cardoso 
showed this explanation will not do. No confirmation of the alleged synthesis 
could be obtained by E. Cardoso, R. J. Strutt, R. T. Merton, A. C. G. Egerton, and 
A. Piutti and E. Cardoso. S. K. Allison and W. D. Harkins found no helium in the 
gases left after the passage of electrical discharges between fine wires in vacuo; 
through hydrogen; or through mercury vapour. G. Kirsch and H. Pettcrsson, 
and L. F. Bates and J. S. Rogers, discussed the formation of helium as a product of 
atomic disintegration— vide 4. 26, 7. 

The nugatory attempts to prepare compounds of the inert gaBes with other 
elements are in harmony with the assumption of L. Errera 8 that these elements 
are null-valent. The possibility of the existence of such elements was indicated by 
J. Thomsen, F. Flawitzky, and G. J. Stoney. G. Woodiwiss suggested, on un¬ 
reliable grounds, that the valency of these elements^ one-half; and A. P. Mathews, 
that the valency has a fractional value. After the discovery of argon, Lord Ray¬ 
leigh and W. Ramsay suggested that argon should be allocated between chlorine 
and potassium in the periodic tables i after the discovery of helium, W. Ramsay 
favoured placing argon and helium between the alkali metals and the halogens; 
and after the discovery of neon, krypton, and xenon, W. Ramsay and M. W. Travers 
proposed arranging the five elements in a special series between the halogens and 
the alkali metals. It was afterwards suggested by B. Brauner, R. Abegg, A. Werner, 
and G. Rudorf that the inert gases be plaoed either as a special group before the 
alkalies, or else in the eight group. The former suggestion has been adopted. This 
subject has been discussed by M. Berthelot, L. de Boisbaudran, H. Wilde, 0. J. R eed , 
W. Sedgwick, W. Crookes, A. Piccini, A. von Antropoii, J. L. Howe, P. J. F. Rang, 
W. W. Andrews, R. Nasini, W. Preyer, R. M. Deeley, J. H. Gladstone, K. Skiaupy, 
and E. A. Hill. Mathematical formula for representing the at. wts, of these 
elements were suggested by A. L. Bernoulli, and J. W. Nicholson. 
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and the occurrence of isotopes is explained on the assumption that the nuclear 
protons in, say, the atoms of neon have 20 or 22 positive charges and respectively 
10 or 12 electrons, leaving in both cases the same number of orbital electrons. 


E. Rutherford thus described the probable structure of the atoms: The nuclei of the 
atoms are supposed to be exceedingly minute, and in them is concentrated almost all the 
mass of the atoms. They carry a positive charge, and arc surrounded at appropriate 
distances (very large in comparison with their own dimensions) by a number of electrons 
sufficient to render the normal atom neutral. This number is the atomic number of the 
element. It is 1 in the case of hydrogen, 2 in the case of helium, and bo on up to uranium, 
which has 92 electrons around its nucleus. The hydropon atom has but one electron, and 
is the simplest; the helium atom lias 2. It is not quite certain how these two electrons 
move, but it is generally believed that they move in crossed orbits. The atomic number 
of lithium is 3, and it has three electrons external to the nucleus. Of these, 2 are arranged 
in tho same way os the 2 of helium, but the third moves in a very much larger orbit. In 
all the elements, save hydrogen, the two innermost electrons are arranged on tho helium 
model, and are known os the K-olectrons. As we pass in order from element to element, 
the atomic number increases, and when wo come to neon there are 10 electrons, of which 
the two innermost are arranged as in helium and the remaining 6 form an outer shell. 
The electrons in this shell belong to what is known as the L-group. The next element 
after neon is sodium, which has 11 electrons, of which 2 belong, as stated, to the K-group 
and 8 to the L-group ; whilst with the eleventh a third or M-shBll, of much greater radiua 
than the L-shell, commences. After sodium comes magnesium, which has two electrons 
in the M-shell, This is followed by aluminium, which has in all 13 of these electrons, of 
which 3 are in tho M-shell. Proceeding in this way up the list of the chemical elements, 
the number in the M-shell increases until it contains 8. The total number is then 18, 
which is the atomic number of the inert gas argon. After argon comes potassium with 
19 electrons, with one of which a new shell known as the N-shell is commenced. In oil 
cases the inert gases mark stepping stones in the list of the chemical elements, and in 
their outermost shell these inert gases always contain eight electrons. These are not, 
in all cases, moving in exactly the same way, but in some sense it is evident that they must 
bo very symmetrically arranged, and they, morB or loss, mark out a space, outside of which 
there is very little stray force. It is owing to this that the atoms of these gases have very 
little attraction, either for each other or for those of other elements. All the elements 
immediately preceding an inert gas have similar properties, and this is also true of those 
immediately following an inert gas. 

W. Kossel, W. Pauli, and E. C. Stoner have suggested other systems ; and the 
subject has been discussed by H. 6. Grimm, J. H. van Vleck, J. H. Jones, 

H. A. Kramers, M. S. Vallarta, H. Deslandres, R. del Kronig, F. J. von Wisniewsky, 

I. Woodward, Y. Takahashi, A. Lande, H. S. Allen, H. 0. Newboult, C. P. Smyth, 
H. Collins, 0. Halpern, I. Langmuir, W. Kossel, M. Born and W. Heisenberg, 
A. Sommerfeld, T. M. Lowry, R. T. Birge, R. Reinicke, E. Brummer, Y. Trkal, 
F. R. Biohowsky and H. C. Urey, J. Kudar, P. Tartakowsky, R. 8. Mulliken, 
K. K, Harrow, and A. 0. Rankine. The electronic orbits of the atoms of the rare 

? ;ases were studied by G. E. Gibson, L. St. C. Groughall, J. H. Jones, R. A. MiUiken, 
5. Rutherford, E. Gehrcke, W. Lenz, A. Smekal, W. D. Harkins, T. W. Nicholson, 
A. C. Crehore, J. Beckenkamp, J. Franck and P. Knipping, J. Franck and F. Reiche, 
F. C. Kemble, K. F. Herzfeld and K. L. Wolf, etc. 

The atomic numbers are: helium, 2 ; neon, 10; argon, IB ; krypton, 36; xenon, 
54; and niton, 86. J. C. Thompson found that at. numbers form a simple arith¬ 
metical series. L. A. Turner found that a linear relation subsists between the at. 
.number and the quantum defect w—x, where n is the quantum number of the 
electronic orbit ; and x, the effective quantum number defined by y=R/z 2 i where 
R is Rydberg’s constant, and y is the value of a spectroscopic term. The life of 
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metastable helium was discussed by A. P. Dempster, and F. M. Kannenstine— 
vide supra ; and the general subject, by L. Briininghaus. G. E. M. Jaunoey and 
A , L, Hughes investigated the radiation which occurs when helium is obtained by 
the disruption of hydrogen. A. S. Eve discussed this subject. 

Owing to the formation of helium as a product of so many radioactive changes 
—4. 26, 7—it has been suggested that helium—as just indicated, a proton with two 
electrons—is a structural unit in the architecture of the atoms. This subject 
has been discussed by A. van den Brock, 5 K. Fajans, E. Gehrcke, W. D. Harkins, 
E. Kohlweiller, W. Kassel, L. Meitner, 8. Miall, M. C. Neuburger, J. W. Nicholson, 

E. Rutherford and co-workers, J. J. Thomson, F. P. Valeras, H. Wilde, and 
H. T. Wolff. Attempts to measure the mass of the helium nucleus were made by 

F. W. Aston,® D. M. Rose and 8. K. Ghosh, A. Einstein, W. D. Harkins 
and E. D. Wilson, M. C. Neuburger, F. Paneth, E. Rutherford and co-workers, 
A. Smekal, A. Sommerfcld, and L. A. Turner; and attempts to measure the 
dimensions of the helium nucleus were made by C. G. Darwin, M. C. Neuburger, 
E. Rutherford, L. Silberstein, and A. Smekal. 
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-hep tailuohaf mate, 171 

-heptafluotitanato, 70 

-heptafluozirconate, 139 

-hep t as ulphatrist annate, 474 

-hexabromostannite, 453-454 

-hexachloroplumbite, 727 

-hexauhlorostannito, 432 

-hexafluohafniate, 171 

-hexafluotitanite, 66 

-hydro dofhioplumbate, 706 

- iodostannato, 463 

-iodostamiite, 460 

-lead dimotaphosphato, 881 

-pyrophosphate, 880 

-moa odist annate (a-), 417 

-nitratoplumbite, 864 

-nitratostannate, 481 

-oxyfiuopertitanate, 68 

-pentabromodiplumbite, 751 

-pentochlorodiplumbite, 726 

■ trihydrate, 726 

• pentafluotitanite, 60 

• poroxypertitanate, 66 

• plumbite, 668 

■ potassium chloroplumbite, 729 

- Btannate (0-), 417 

■ stannyl chloride, 442 

- sulphatopertitanate, 95 

■ sulphatotitanite, 02 

■ sulphostannate, 474 

■ heptahydrated, 474 
- trihydrated, 474 

- sulphostannite, 478 

- tetrabromoplumbite, 751 

-monohydrate, 751 

- tetrabromostannite, 453 

- tetrachlorobromodiplumbite, 751 

- tetrachloroplumbite, 726 

- tetrachlorostannite, 432 

- tetraiodoplumbite, 772 

- dihydrate, 774 

- tetrahydrate, 773 
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Ammonium tetraoctofluostannafce, 423 

— thoilic bromophunbite, 753 

---chlorophimbite, 732 

— thorium carbonate, 249 

— -dodecachloride, 234 

--——• fluoride, 227 

— ——hexachloride, 234 

-—-hexanitrate, 251 

— -—— hexasulphate, 247 

- — hydronitrate, 251 

- pentachloride, 235 

---pentanitrate, 250 

——*-dihydrate, 251 

— -pontahydrate, 250 

- pentasulphate, 246 

-tetrasulphate, 245 

-trisulphate, 245 

--titanate, 60 

-titanium carbonate, 96 

-oxysulphate, 95 

— titanous alum, 92 

— -sulphate, 92 

-titanyl sulphate, 95 

—— tribromoplumbite, 751 

--tribromostannite, 453 

-trichloroplumbite, 726 

-—— trichlorostannite, 432 
-trii o do plum bite, 771 

--trisulphatoplumbate, 823 

--zirconium carbonate, 161 

-octohydroxyhoxasulphate, 159 

--— tetrasulphate, 159 

-zirconyl tetrasulphate, 159 

-(tri) tetrasulphate, 159 

-— trisulpbate, 159 

Aimk, 277 

Anatase, 2, 30 

Ancvlite, 185 

Anderberjite, 100 

Anglesite, 491, 803 

AnnerOdite, 100 

Antifriction metals, 362 

Antimonious lead enneaiodide, 762 

Antimony-glance, 896 

Aonia, 277 

Apatite, 896 

Arseoxene, 491 

Arbor jovis, 298, 339 

-Batumi, 516 

Arfvedsonite, 100 
Argentarium, 630 
Argentine, 298 
Argento-titani am, 20 
Argon, 889 

-atomic disruption, 948 

--weight, 947 

~ electronic structure, 949 

--history, 889 

—hydrate, 943 

--isotopes, 948 

--occurrence, 892 

—preparation, 902 

--- properties, chemical, 941 

— — physical, 906 
Argyritis, 638, 644 
Argyrodite, 254, 275, 896 
Amonite, 2, 60 
Arkansite, % 31 
Arrhenite, 100 

Amnious lead enneaiodide, 762 


Arsenomelan, 491 
Art bronzes, 348 
Aspidelite, 3 
Aaterium, 890 
Astrakanite, 696 
Astrophyllite, 3 
Auer, 218 
Auerbachite, 100 
Auerlite, 100, 185 
Aurum mosaicum, 469 

--musioum, 469 

Autoxidation, 565 
Autuniie, 896 
Azorite, 100 


Babbit metal, 362 
Bnddeleyite, 100, 123 
Barium chlorostannatc, 449 

-- fluoplumbite, 704 

-fluostannate, 423 

-trihydrate, 423 

-fluotitanate, 72 

-hemihydrated, 72 

-fluozirconate, 141 

-hexaiododiplumbite, 777 

-iodoBtamute, 460 

—— isopropylstannonate, 410 

-load orthophosphate, 876 

-oxychloride, 744 

-sulphide, 797 

--mosotrititanato, 54 

-metaplumbate, 698 

-metatitanato, 54 

- motuzirconate, 136 

-nitratopJum bite, 866 

-orth op Jura bate, 699 

-oxyfluopertitanate, 09 

- peroxypertitanAte, 65 

-plumbite, 668 

-silicotitanate, 54 

-- sodium silicotitanate, 54 

-st annate (a-), 419 

--heptahydrate, 419 

-trihydrate, 419 

-sulphatoplumhite, 821 

-sulphatostonnate, 499 

-Bulphometaetannate, 476 

-tetrachloroplumbite, 731 

-tetrachlorostannite, 434 

-tetradecafluozirconate, 141 

—— thorium orthophosphate, 252 
—— titanic sulphate, 94 

--triplum bide, 615 

Barysilite, 491 
Barytes, 896 
Basalt, 896 
Basonomelane, 57 
Base-bullion, 277 
Baumhauerite, 491 
Bayldonite, 491 
Bearing metals, 362 
Beaverite, 622 
Beccarite, 100 
Bedil, 276, 484 
Beegerite, 491 
Bell*metal ore, 283, 470 
Bell metals, 348 
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Benitoite, 3, 54 
Bereeovite, 491 
Beresowite, 401 
Beryl* 896 

Beryllium chlorostannate, 449 
——- tetraiodoplumbite, 77B 
Boryllonite, 890 
Berzelite, 740 
Barzelium, 174, 209 
Beudcuitite, 491* 877 
Bindheimite, 491 

Bismuth hydroxyBulphatostAnnate, 470 

Bismuth oplagionite, 491 

Bigmuthplagionite, 491 

Bjelkite, 491 

Blono de plomb* 847 

Bleiorde, 832 

Bleierze salzsaures, 852 

Bleiglanz, 781 

Bleiglas, 803 

Bleigl&tte, 638 

Bleinifere, 491 

Bleischw&rze, 832 

BleischweifT, 781 

Bleispath* 829 

Blomstrandino, 3 

Blomstrandite, 3 

Bly giants, 781 

Blyspat, 829 

-grfln, 882 

Boleite* 491, 743 
Bomite, 896 
Borotitanates, 3 
Boulangerite, 491 
Bourn onite, 491 
Brackebushite, 491 
Brasses, machine, 347 
Brazilite, 123 
Britannia metal, 332 
BrOggerite, 185, 896 
Bromolaurionite, 754 
Bromoplumbites, 751 
Bromopyromorphito, 885 
Bromostannates, 456 
Bromostaxmitaa, 453 
Bromozirconates, 149 
Brongniardtite, 255, 491 
Bronze, 347 

-complex, 347 

--phosphor, 347 

— siliceux, 356 

-- silicon, 348 

—— zinc, 347 
Brookite, 30 
Bullion base, 503, 504 

-lead, 503, 504 

Butter of tin, 424, 437 


0 

Cadmium and stannous chlorides, 434 
-— blende, 896 
—— chloroplumbite, 731 

-chlorostannate, 449 

-t— decafluoxirconate, 142 
—— flu oat annate, 424 
—-— fluotitanate, 73 
— ~—hexhydrated* 73 
—gold distannide, 384 


Cadmium (di) gold stannido, 384 

-heraiodoplumbito, 778 

-—- octoiluozirconate, 142 

-tetraatannide, 376 

Csleetine, 896 

Ceeeium bromoBtannate, 456 

-chlorobromoplumbite, 753 

-chloroplumbate, 735 

-chlorostannate, 449 

-chlorotitanito, 77 

-fluogermanate, 269 

-fluostannate, 423 

-fluotitanate, 72 

-fluozirconate, 141 

-hexabromoplumbite, 752 

-hexachloroplumbite, 730 

-hexafluoplumbate, 705 

-iodoatannate, 403 

-nitratoplumbite, 866 

-octofluotitanate, 72 

-pentaohlorodiplumbite, 730, 752 

-pentafluozirconate, 140 

—— pentaiodostonnite, 460 

-tetrabrornopium bite, 752 

-tetrochloroplumbite, 730 

-tetradecafluotrizirconate, 141 

-thorium fluoride, 228 

■ hexachloride, 235 

dodecahydrato, 230 
• henahydrate, 235 

- --octohydrate, 255 

-hexanitrate, 251 

-octocliloride, 235 

-trisulphate, 247 

-titanous alum, 93 

-pentachloride, 77 

-tribroraoplumbito, 752 

-trichloroplumbite, 730 

-triohlorostannito, 433 

-triiodoplumbite, 775 

-triiodostannite, 460 

-trisulphatoplumbate, 824 

-zirconium trioxydisulphato, 158 

Calciners, Brunton’s, 287 

-Oxland’a, 287 

Calcite, 896 

Calcium bromostannate, 456 

-chloroplumbate, 736 

-chlorostannate, 449 

-ohlorostannite, 433 

-diboiylst Annate, 419 

-dihydrodcuterototraplumbate, 700 

-dibydrodeuterotriplumbate, 700 

-dihydroproterodiplumbato, 699 

-ferrous mesozirconate, 136 

-fluostannate, 423 

-fluotitanate, 72 

-dihydrated, 72 

-trihydrated, 72 

-fluozirconate, 141 

-hemiplumbide, 614 

-hemistannide, 373 

-hemitriplumbide, 614 

-hexacliloroplumbite, 730 

-hexaiododiplumbite, 777 

-isopropylstannonato, 410 

-lead orthoplumbate, 700 

sulphide, 797 
trioxydiohloride, 743 
- metaplumbate, 698 
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Calcium metaplumbate, dlhydrated, 698 

— -tetrahydrated, 608 

-metatitanate, 62 

——metazirconate, 186 
—— orthodiplumb&te, 700 
tt— orthoplumbate, 699 
—' — tetrahydrated, 699 
—— orthostannate, 419 
—— pentitastannide, 373 
-—- phosphatozirconate, 166 

-plum bide, 614 

—— plumbite, 668 

--polyplumbate, 699 

-potassium phospbatoplumbate, 886 

---phosphatostannate, 483 

--phosphatothorate, 253 

--phoaphatotitanate, 97 

-fiilirotitanate, 54 

-a-atannate, 418 

— -pentahydrate, 419 

-tetrahydrate, 419 

— -trihydrate, 419 

-Btannido, 373 

-aulphatoplumbi te, 821 

-eulphatostann&te, 470 

-buI phometaatannate, 476 

-aulphorthost annate, 476 

—— tetrachloroplumbite, 730 

-titanic sulphate, 94 

-titanium oxysulphide, 91 

—— triplumbide, 614 

-triatannide, 373 

-triterotetraplumbate, 700 

Caledonite, 491, 819 
Calx plumbi aerata, 846 

--dulcis, 856 

Calyptolite, 100 
Canneldite, 275, 283 
Caracolite, 491 
Canninite, 491 
CamallitB, 896 
Carnotite, 806 
Carolinium, 174, 209 
Caryinite, 491 
Caasers yellow, 742 
Cascdterite, 304, 896 

-tantalum, 394 

Cassiteros, 276, 277 
Castor, 896 
Catapleite, 100 
CeSrium, 166 
Cesraaite, 739 
Cerite, 100 

Cerium distannide, 365 
—- hemistazuiide, 385 
—— hemitristannide, 385 

--sulphatostannate, 479 

——- thorium nitrate, 251 

-— sulphate, 247 

Cerous lead orthophosphate, 877 
Ceruse, 820 
Cerussa nativa, 829 
usta. 673 

Ceruseite, 491, 829 
Chaleolamprite, 3, 100 
Gherokine, 883 
Chillagite, 491 
Ohiviatite, 491 
Ghknoplumbates, 734 
Chloroplumbites, 726 


Chlorospath, 740 

Ohlorostannates, 447 

Chlorotitanates, 85 

Chloroxiphite, 743 

Chlorozirconates, 143 

Chrome tin pink, 42 

Chromite, 896 

Chromium Btannate, 421 

Chromous hexalodoplumbite, 778 

Chrysitine, 638 

Chryaitis, 644 

Chryaoberyl, 806 

Chryaolithoa, 98 

Chryalia, 638 

Chubutite, 491 

Chumbe bianco, 797 

Cinnabaria, 073 

Cirite, 896 

€-larus hyalinua, 98 

Clausthalite, 491, 896 

Cleveite, 185, 896 

Cobalt bromostanniite, 456 

-chlorostannafce, 460 

—— ebhylstannonato, 410 

-fluo tit unate, 73 

---hexahydrated, 73 

-hexumminochloroatannite, 434 

-hexamminofluotitanate, 73 

-metatitanaU), 60 

-orthostannate, 420 

-plumbite, 669 

- a-Btannate, 420 

-zirconium, 117 

Coboltoua hex&iod opium bite, 779 
Columbite, 100, 255, 890 
Columbium zirconium, 117 
Condensed oxide, 224 
Copper ammonium duotitanate, 72 

-chloroplumbite, 730 

-clilorostannate, 449 

-distannide, 351 

-- fluoatannate, 423 

-fluotitanate, 72 

--hemiatannide, 351 

-lead aluminosulphate, 822 

-hexahydroxytetrasulphate, 819 

-hydroxychloride, 742 

-hydroxysulphate, 820 

-oxyphosphate, B77 

-tetrahydxoxydichloride, 743 

--tetroxychloride, 742 

-—-totroxydocachloride, 743 

-trioxydichloride, 743 

-monoatannide, 351 

——nitratoplumbite, 866 

- penfcahoxitaetaimide, 351 

—— pentastannide, 351 t „ rl 

-silver lead octoxyhenacosiohlonde, i 

-tetri tastannide, 361 


-triatannide, 351 

-tritaheptastanmde, 351 

—— tritaetannide, 350 


Copper-tin alloys, 347 

_ -al uminium alloys, 301 

--— antimony alloys, 362 

.— --— bismuth alloys, 862 

_———cadmium alloys, 301 

— —— —calcium alloys, 301 

_— --chromium alloys, 3oi 

— .' - — cobalt alloys, 362 
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Copper-tin alloys, iron alloys, 362 
-—— -—- load alloys, 362 

— ---manganese alloys, 362 

-----~~ nickel alloys, 362 

—■—,— -- phosphorus alloys, 365 

—-——-— -sodium alloys, 361 

--—— —— vanadium alloys, 362 

-- —— —^ zinc alloys, 361 

-- zirconate, 136 

-zirconium, 116 

Coran dite, 806 

Corkito, 877 

Corundum, 896 

Cosalite, 491 

Cossyrite, 3 

Cotunnite, 707 

Crateritis, 98 

Crichtonite, 2, 57 

Crispito, 2, 30, 34 

Crocoite, 491 

Cromfordite, 491, 852 

Cryolite, 896 

Cryosol, 882 

Crystolitc, 185 

Cumengite, 742 

Cupreous lead sulphide, 796 

Cupric ammonium astannate, 418 

-metnplumbftto, 698 

-octofluozirconnte, 141 

-plumbite, 668 

-a-stannate, 418 

-tetrahydrato, 41 8 

* -tetradecafluodizirconate, 141 

Cuprite, 896 

Cuprocaasiterito, 283, 417, 476 
Cuprodoscloizite, 491 
Cuprosilicotitamum, 12, 24 
Cuprotitanium, 12, 20, 24 
Cuprouranite, 896 

Cuprous ferrous stannic sulphide, 475 

* -- lead sulphate, 820 

— -- BiilphatocarbDilate, 819 

-plumbite, 668 

-a-stannate, 417 

-stannous chlorides, 433 

— -stannate, 418 

Cuxite, 491 
Cylindrito, 283, 491 
Cyrtolite, 100, 107, 185, 896 


D 

Dauphinite, 30 

Davidite, 2, 30 

Daviesite, 740 

Beohenite, 491 

Belorenzite, 3, 59 

Berbylite, 3 

Beselvizite, 491 

Bewindite, 401 

Biaboleite, 743 

Biabolus metallorum, 279 

Biachylon, 691 

Diamant brut, 98 

Diamonds, Matura, 98 

Biazonium hexaohloroplumbates, 721 

Dicksbergite, 2, 30 

Didymium lead sulphate, 822 


Die-casting alloys, 362 
Digermane, 264 
Diisopropyl etannone, 410 
Biol-diplumbous bromide, 754 
Bioxylite, 818 

Diphosphoryl titanium decachloride, 85 

Diplaaites plumbicus, 6B1 

Diplumbic acid, 685 

Dipropyl stannono, 410 

Disglomeration, 302 

Domingite, 491 

Bonarium, 174 

Dufronoysite, 491 

Dundasite, 855 

Diirfeldite, 491 

DysanaJyte, 3 


E 

Ec.edemite, 491 
Edisonite, 30 
Eisenerz hexaderal, 56 
Eisenrosen, 57 
Ekedemito, 491 
Electrotype, 302 
Elpidito, 100 
Erabolite, 896 
Ernbrithifce, 491 
Enceladite, 54 
Endeolit©, 100 
Endlichite, 491 
Epiboulangerite, 491 
Epistolite, 3 
Erdmannito, 100 
Estano, 276 
Etain, 276 

Ethyl stannic bromide, 455 

-chloride, 440 

---iodide, 4G3 

-stannono, 410 

Eucolite, 100 

-(titanite,), 3 

Eudialite, 896 
Eudialyte, 100 
Emnanite, 31 
Eusynchite, 401 
Euxenerdc, 09 
Euxonia, 99 

Euxenifce, 3, 100, 1B5, 890 
Euxenium, 99 


Fahlun brilliants, 630 
Fava, 124 

Fergusonite, 100, 255, 896 

-tyrite, 185 

Ferrazite, 491, 877 
Ferric fiuotitanate, 73 

-metatitonate, 60 

-orthotitanate, 59 

Ferro-carbo-titanium, II 
Ferroailiootitanium, 12 
Ferrotitanium, 11, 24 
Ferrous bromoatannate, 450 
- calcium mesozirconate, 130 
-ohlorostannate, 450 
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Ferrous fluotitanate, 73 

-hexaiodoplumbite, 779 

—- lead manganese metatitanate, 56 

•-metatitanate, 57 

■—- orthotitanate, 5® 

-—- stannic cuprous sulphide, 475 

■—— uranium yttrium metatitanate, 5D 

Ferryl metatitanate, 60 

Fiedlerite, 737 

Fl&chea d’amour, 34 

Float tin, 394 

Floroncite, 877 

Flores jovis, 395 

-plumbi, 563, 639 

-— stannic, 395 

Flowers of tin, 395 
Flue dust, 503 
Fhiopyromorphite, 882 
Fluorspar, 896 
Fluostannates, 422 
Fluotitanates, 69 
Fluotitanites, 66 
Fluotitanous acid, 66 
Fluozircunates, 137, 133 
Franckeite, 255, 283, 491 
Freioslebenite, 491 
Freyalite, 185 
Fume (lead furnace), 593 
Furnace, blast (lead), SU2 

-Flintshire, 501 

-Jumbo, 502 

-MofTab hearth, 502 

-ore hearth (lead), 502 

— Pilz, 503 

-Rasohette, 502 

-reverberatory, 501 

-Rossie, 502 

-Scotch hearth, 602 

-shaft (lead), 602 


a 

Gadolimbe, 185, 255, 896 
Galena, 491, 780, 781, 890 

-blendosa, 797 

Galenite, 780 
Galenobismuthite, 491 
Galenooeratite, 852 
Galliferous zinc blende, 890 
Ganomalibe, 491 
Garnet, black, 30 

— - schorl-like, 30 
Gamieribe, 896 
Geikielite, 3, 54 
Geocronite, 491 
Germanic fluoride, 2GB 
-iodide, 272 

—— oxide, 265 
——- sulphide, 274 
Germanite, 255, 275 
Germanites, 265 
Germanium, 254 
-—— analytical reactions, 261 
——atomic number, 262 

— " -— Weight, 261 

-bromide, 271 

--carbonates, 275 

— chloride, 269 


Germanium chloroform, 263, 270 

-difluoride, 268 

-diiodide, 272 

—— dioxide, 265 
-h— discovery, 254 

-disulphide, 274 

-colloidal, 274 

—— electronic structure, 262 

-- extraction, 256 

-- fluorides, 268 

-hydrides, 263 

-hydrotrichloride, 270 

-hydroxide, 265 

-iodide, 271 

-isotopes, 202 

-lead silver sulphantimonite, 255 

-monosulphide, 273 

-colloidal, 273 

-nitrates, 276 

-occurrence, 254 

-oxide, 266 

-oxychloride, 271 

-orysulphide, 274 

-phosphate, 275 

-potassium sulphate, 269 

-preparation, 250 

-properties, chemical, 259 

-physical, 257 

-sulphates, 275 

-sulphide, 273 

-tetrabromide, 271 

-tetrachloride, 269 

-tetrafluoride, 26B 

-tetrabydride, 263 

-tetmiodide, 272 

Germanochloroform, 270 
Germanoethane, 264 
Germanoformic acid, 265 
Germanomethane, 263 
Germanopropane, 204 
Gennanous fluoride, 268 

-hydroxide, 265 

-iodide, 272 

-oxide, 265 

-phosphate, 275 

sulphide, 273 
Germany 1 chloride, 271 
Gold cadmium distannide, 384 

-ohloroplumbite, 730 

-dicadmium stannide, 334 

-distannide, 371 

-lead sulphide, 796 

-monostannide, 370 

mosaic, 469 

-muscovite, 469 

—— purple, 418 

——tetrastannide, 371 

-tin alloys, 368 

-zirconium, 116 

Goldglatte, 644 
Granite, 896 
Graphite metal, 362 
Greenovibe, 3 
Grothite, 3 
Griinbleierz, 892 
Guarinito, 3, 100 
Guitermanite, 491 
Gummispath, 877 
Gummite, 491 
Gun metals, 347 
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H 

Haematite, 890 
Hafnia, 166 
——extraction, 167 
Hafnium, 166 
—— atomic weight, 172 
-—- history, 166 

-- iodide, 172 

--occurrence, 166 

—- oxalate, 172 
—— oxychloride, 172 

--properties, 170 

-salicylate, 172 

-- salts, 170 

-sulphate, 172 

——sulphide, 172 

-tetrachloride, 172 

-thorium zirconium orthosilicabe, 167 

Hafnyl chloride, 172 

-dihydrophosphato, 172 

-hydrophosphato, 172 

-metaphosphate, 172 

Hainite, 3, 100 
Hamlinito, 877 
Hancockite, 491 
Haplotypite, 57 
Hard head, 289 
Hauscolite, 797 
Hedyphano, 491 
Helium, 889 

-atomic weight, 947 

-electronic structure, 949 

—— history, 890 

-hydride, 946 

-isotopes, 948 

-metastable, 922 

-- occurrence, 892 

—— preparation, 902 

-properties, chemical, 941 

-physical, 906 

Heteromorphite, 491 
Hexachlorostannites, 429 
Hexahydroxyplumbio acid, 686 
Hinsdalite, 491, 877, B7B • 

Hiortdahlite, 100 
Hitohoockite, 877 
Hoeghomite, 3, 67 
Hokutolite, 821 
Horn lead, 706, 852 
Hiigelite, 491 
Hutchinsonite, 491 
Hyacinth, 98, 100 
Hyaointhus, 98 
Hyalotekite, 491 
Hydrates, ohemical, 129 
-—- colloidal, 129 
Hydrazine fluotitanate, 70 
—totrachloroatannite, "f32 
■ triohloroetannite, 432 
Hydriodotitanic acid, 89 
Hydrobromoplumbic acid, 754 
Hydrobromostannic acid, 456 
Hydrobromotitanio acid, B8 
Hydrooeruasite, 491, 837 
H^drochloroplumbic acid, 720 
Hydroohlorostamiio add, 439, 447 
Hydroohlorotitanic acid, 86 
Hy drootofluoplumbio acid, 704 
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Hydrodisulphatoziroonylio acid, 164, 156 
Hydrofluogermanic acid, 268 
Hydrofluoplumbic add, 704 
Hydrofluoplumbous acid, 703 
Hydrofluostannoua acid, 422 
Hydrofluotitanic acid, 69 
Hydrofluozirconic acid, 138 
Hydrohexachloroplumbic acid, 720 
Hydroilmcnite, 57 
IlydroiodoBtamuc acid, 463 
Hydroiodostonnous acid, 460 
Hydropentachloroplumbic acid, 720 
Hydrophosphatoplumbic acid, 886 
Hydt'oplumbite, 491 
Hydrostonnous acid, 390 
Hydrosulphatopluinbic acid, 823 
Hydrosulphatozirconic acid, 154 
Hydrotetranhloroatannous acid, 429 
Hydro titanite, 3 

HydrotrichloroBfcannous acid, 429 
Hydrotrisulphatometaplumbic acid, 601 
Hydrotrisulphatoplumbic acid, 823 
Hydroxyfluopertitannic acid, 68 
Hystatito, 2 


IglcBiasito, 491, 829, 855 
thorite, 896 

Ilmenibe, 2, 66, 57, 896 

-a-, 59 

-59 

llmenorutile, 2, 30 
Incandescent mantle, 213 
Indiforous zinc blende, 896 
Indium-lead alloyB, 625 
Inert gases, 889 

-occurrence, 892 

-preparation, 902 

-properties, physical, 906 

Iodolaurionite, 767 
Iodostannates, 463 
lodostanniteB, 460 
.Iodotitanates, 89 
lodyrite, 896 
Iron ore, titaniferous, 2 

-zirconium, 117 

Iserin, 66 
Iserine, 2 
Iserite, 30 

-stannic bromide, 455 

-chloride, 446 

Isopropyl (di) stannic chloride, 446 

-stannonic acid, 410 

Ivaarite, 3 


Jacinth, 98 
Jacoby metal, 362 
Jacupirangite, 124 
Jamesonite, 491 
Jargon, 98, 100 

-de Ceylon, 98 

Jargonia, 99 
Jargonium, 99 
Johnsonite, 491 
Johnstonite, 793 
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Johnstrupite, 3, 100 
Jordonite, 491 
Jurinite, 2 

K 

Kainite, 606 
Kalkowskite, 60 
Kampylite, 491 
Karyinite, 491 
Kaeolite, 491 
Kastira, 277 
Keilhauite, 3, 896 
Kentrolite, 491 
Kerasine, 739, 852 
Korstenite, 491 
Khespet, 277 
Kibdelophane, 2, 57 
Kiesorite, 896 
Kilbrickenite, 491 
Kilmacooite, 797 
Knopite, 3, 62 
Kobellite, 491 
Konstrastin, 121 
Krugite, 896 
Krypton, 889 

-atomic weight, 947 

-electronic structure, 949 

-history, 890 

--hydrate, 943 

-isotopes, 948 

-occurrence, 892 

-preparation, 902 

-properties, chemical, 941 

—-physical, 906 

Kuprite, 349 

L 

Lavenite, 100 
Lamp, Nemst’s, 112, 120 
LamprophylUte, 3 
Lanarkite, 491, 818, 854 
Langbeinite, 896 

Lanthanium sulphatostannate, 479 
Lapis plumbaris, 638 

-plumbarius, 781 

Latten ware, 630 
Laurionite, 491, 738 
Lead, 484 

—— acetylpyrophosphate, 8 SO . 

-alcohol, 609 

--allotropic, 620 

-aluminium alloys, 624 

—— aluminophosnhate, 877 

-amalgams, 618 

-amminoxide, 668 

—— ammonium dimetaphosphate, 881 

-—pyrophosphate, 880 

—- analytical reactions, 586 
—an orthophosphate, 879 
—— antimonial, 606 

--antimonious enneaiodide, 702 

—— arsemoufi enneaiodide, 762 
—- ash, 603, 639 

-atomic number, 602 

-——- weight, 600 

-——barium orthophosphate, 876 
—— — oxychloride, 744 


Lead, barium sulphide, 797 

--baryte, peritomoua, 740 

-—- bromide, 746 

-—— properties, chemical, 748 

-physical, 746 

-bromocarbonato, 863 

-broroofluoride, 760 

-bromoiodide, 760 

-bromotriorthophosphate, 885 

-bullion, 603, 604 

-cadmium alloys, 617 

-calcium alloys, 613 

-orthoplumbate, 700 

-sulphide, 797 

-trioxydichloride, 743 

-carbonate, 828 

-basic, 836 

-colloidal, 831 

-preparation, 830 

-properties, chemical, 833 

-physical, 832 

-cerous orthophosphate, 877 

-chemical assay, 605 

-chloride, 706 

--colloidal, 708 

-properties, chemical, 712 

- physical, 708 

-chlorides, 706 

-- chloro bishydrophosphate, 885 

-clilorobromide, 750 

-chlorocarbonate, 852 

-chlorodiorthophospliate, 885 

-chloroiodide, 705 

-dihydrate, 765 

-hemihydrate, 765 

-chloroatannate, 450 

-chlorosulpliate, 817 

-chlorotriorthophosphate, 883 

-hydrated, 883 

-colloidal, 608 

-copper alloys, 609 

-alummophosphate, 878 

-aluminosulphate, 822 

-hexahydrDxytetrasulphate, 819 

--hydroxy chloride, 742 

-liydroxysulphate, 820 

-oxyphosphate, 877 

-red, 516 

- Bilver octoxyhenacosichloride, 743 

-tetrahydroxydichloride, 743 

-tetroxychloride, 742 

---tetroxydecachloride, 743 

-trioxydichloride, 743 

-corneous, 862 

-corrosion, 665 

-electrolytic theory, 665 

-hydrogen dioxide theory, 605 

-cupreous sulphide, 796 

-- cuprous sulphate, 820 

-sulpha! ^carbonate, 819 i 

-deooxytetraioiiide, 768 

-- d©silvered, 6C5 

-desilverization, 606 

-Parkes’s prooess, 606 

-PattinSm’s process, 605 

—— — Rozan’s process, 605 

-deuterotetraphosphate, 879 

-diamminobromide, 749 

-diammino dichloride, 710 

-diamminoio d ide, 716 *' 



Lead diamminotetrachloride, 719 
—-* dibromootofluoride, 760 

-dibrombdiiodide, 709 

-didymium sulphate* 922 

-dihydride, 362 

-dihydroperoxide, 085 

— dihydrophoaphate, 879 
-dihydroxyoarbonate, 838 

— dihydroxydiearbonate, 836 
-— dihydroxy disulphate, 819 

-dihydroxypentabomide, 755 

-dihy droxy sulphate, 819 

-dibydroxysulphatodioarbonate, 862 

—r- dihydroxytetrachbride, 787 

■-dihydroxytripyrophoephate, 880 

-dimetttphogphate, 881 

--hemitrihydrate, 881 

-dioxide, 681 

-colloidal, 683, 686 

-hydrated, 086 

-properties, chemical, 687 

- physical, 683 

-dioxycarbonate, 836 

-dioxy dibromide, 754 

-dihydrated, 764 

-dioxy dichloride, 736 

-dioxydihydroxide, 601 

-dioxy diiodide, 707 

-dioxy dinitrate, 868 

-dioxyhenabromide, 755 

-dioxyheptabromide, 765 

-dioxyiudocliloride, 768 

-dioxypentabromide, 765 

-dioxysulphate, 818 

-dioxytrimetaphosphat e, 881 

-dioxytrisulphate, 818 

-disulphate, 822 

-disulphide, 794, 796 

-- dodeoa-tetrahenioosiohloride, 736 

-dodecabromodiiodide, 760 

-double refined, 506 

-earth, 638 

-electrodeposition, 642 

-electronic structure, 602 

-enneaoxytetraiodide, 707 

-ethyl alcohol, 609 

-extraction, 497, 601 

-air reduction process, 496 

-Brittany process, 602 

-— Corinthian process, 502 

-Cornish process, 502 

-—-dry process, 601 

---flowing furnace process, 502 

--French process, 602 

---- precipitation process, 496 

--reduction prooess, 496 

-* ——Silesian process, 601 

--— wet, B04 

——-ehloridizing $1 *04 

— -— H. E. Fry^BS 

—— ferrous manganese ^741 

-filaments, 507 be, 741 

-films, 608 J41 

——- flowers of, 563 

--fluocblorida, 732 

—— fluoiodide, 765 
—fluonitrate, 862 
U—fluoride, 701 
—— fluo8tannate, 424 

-fiuosulphate, 817 
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Lead fluotitanate, 73 

-trihvdrated, 73 

-fluotriorthophosphate, 882 

——gold alloys, 611 

-sulphide, 708 

-granulated, 606 

-hard, 604, 606 

-chemical, 506 

-hemiamminoiodide, 702 

-hemihenamminobromide, 749 

-hexnibexaphosphate, 882 

-hemimercuride, 619 

-hemioxide, 030 

-hemisulphide, 780 

-hemitriamminodiohloride, 716 

-hemitrimercuride, 619 

-hemitrioxids, 670 

--heptoxydichloride, 742 

-heptoxypentaiodide, 768 

-hexachlorodiiodide, 706 

-hex ahy droxy dinitrate, B07 

-hexahydroxydisulphate, 819 

-hexametaphosphate, 8H2 

-hydrate, 882 

-hexanitritodinitrate, 870 

-hexaphosphate, 8B2 

-hexasulphodichloride, 795 

-hexoxydibromide, 755 

-hexoxydichloride, 742 

-dihydrate, 742 

-hexoxydiiodatohexachloride, 76B 

-liBxoxydiiodide, 767 

-hexoxytetraiodide, 708 

-history, 484 

-horn, 707, 852 

-hydride, 562, 651 

-hydriodide, 764 

-hydronhnsphate, 87B 

-hydroprambite, 602 

-hydrosol, 508 

-hydrosulphate, 812 

-hydroxide, 661 

-oolloidal, 601 

-hydroxybromide, 764 

-hydroxy chloride, 73B 

-hydroxyohiorocarbonate, 852 

-hydroxydioxysulphate, 818 

-hydroxyhydroplumbite, 664 

-hydroxynitrate, 868, 809 

-tetrahydrate, 869 

-hydroxysulphoc arbonate, 848, 862 

--indium alloys, 626 

-iodide, 757 

-colloidal, 758 

-properties, chemical, 760 ■’ 

-physical, 758 

-iodocarbonate, 862 

-iodosulphate, 817 

-iodotriorthn^v, 604©, 886 

-iaobut”’ ouannate, 42. 

- 1 <’<-•' — strontium oxj 

-subbromide, I 

—— sub chloride, 

-subh*" 3 - 

— ol0 

orous oxyhexanitrate, 869 
mercury alloys, 019 

-metallic precipitation, 506 

-metaphosphato, 881 

-metaplumbate, 070 
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IW matatitanate, 56 
**—-methyl alcohol, 609 

- monamminobromide, 760 

-monamminodi chloride, 710 

-m onammin oiodide, 762 

*»-monochloride, 790, 745 

-monohydroxide, 637 

—r monoiodide, 757 
*—— monoxide, 638 

— --— properties, 650 

' — —-—* physical, 044 

—— native, 490 

-nitrate, 856 

-—- — properties, chemical, 882 
-— —— physical, 857 

— nitrates, basio, 867 

-- nitratobisdihydrophosphat e, 885 

-mtratoithophosphate, 885 

-- nitritonitrate, 809 

—— nitroeonitrate, 869 
—— occurrence, 487 

--ochre, 638 

-octamminobromide, 749 

—— oc tammin odiohloride, 716 

— octamminoiodide, 761 
——octofluochloride, 732 
-octofluodiiodide, 765 

--octoxydiiodide, 768 

--oleate, 591 

—- orthophosphate, 878 

-tetrahydrate, 878 

--trihydrate, 870 

- orthoplumbate, 697 

—— oxide, brown, 681 

-oxides, higher, 669 

-oxybromides, 754 

-oxycarbonate, 836 

--oxychlorides, 730 

■—— oxy deoabromide, 755 

-oxy dibromide, 754 

-hemitrihydrate, 754 

— -- monohydrate, 754 

-trihydrate, 754 

--oxy dichloride, 737 

--hemipentahydrate, 738 

-hemitrihydrate, 738 

—— _— monohydrate, 738 
■ oxy dihydroxide, 661, 664 
—- oxy diiodide, 765 
----hemihydrate, 767 

— --monohydrate, 767 

—— oxydisulphate, 819 

--(penfca) oxyenneaohloride, 730 

-oxyfluoride, 703 

— (tetra) oxyheptaohloride, 736 
-oxyhexachlonde, 730 

—- (octo) oxyhexadecachloride, 736 

— oxyhexahydroxytetranitrate, 868 
——— oxyiodide, 766 

-oxyorbbophosphate, 875, 877 

-oxypentaiodide, 766 

-— monohydrate, 768 

— oxysulphate, 818 

— -— hydrated, 819 

— oxy sulphates, 817 

—oxytetraehloride, 737 
'dihydrate, 737 
- monohydrate, 737 
• oxytetrametaphosphate, 8B1 
oxytetranitrate, 869 


Lead parkesizad, 506 

— pattinired, 505 

-pentamminoiodide, 7 61 

-pentasulphide, 794 

-pentitaheptoxide, 670 

— pentitahexoxide, 670 

-pentitoctoxide, 070 

—— pentoxydiohloride, 742 

-— pentahydrate, 742 

—— pentoxydiiodide, 767 

--heptahydrate, 767 

-pentoxydinitrate, B67 

-— hydrate, 867 

-pentoxyorthophosphate, 875, 877 

-peroxide, 681 

-phosphate, B75 

--fava, 877 

-phosphatophosphates, 882 

-phosphqrous enneaiodide, 702 

-physiological action, 588 

x-— plumbite, 662, 069 
-porous, 507 

-potassium dimetaphosphato, 881 

-dinitritodinifcrate, 872 

-heptapyrophosphate, 880 

-octonitritotetranitrate, 872 

-orthophosphate, 876 

-pyrophosphate, B80 

-powdered, 507 

-properties, chemical, 561 

--—physical, 515 

-purification, 004 

---electrolytic, 506 

-purified, 508 

-- pyrolignite, 601 

-pyrophoric, 663 

-pyrophosphate, 880 

-pyroplumbite, 670 

-quadrantosulphide, 780 

-red, 672 

-Besquioxide, 670 

-sesquisulphide, 703 

-silver alloys, 010 

-germanium sulphantimonite, 250 

-sulphide, 706 

—— slag, 602 
-soap, 591 

--Bodium chlorophosphate, 885 

-— dihydroxytefcracarbonate, 855 

-hydroxyohlorosulphate, 730 

-orthophosphate, 876 

-peatapyrophosphate, 880 

--- pyrophosphate, 880 

-sulphide, 796 

-■-triphosphate, 882 

— soft, 505 

-softening, 504 

-spar, 829 

— spongy ®a 7 

-—-ct— eulphac,0 

-=— deooxytetraio- /chloride, 744 

-—delivered, 5( 337 

._desilverizati n '637, 700, 745 

_yomxid), 037 

_- subiodide, 017* 757 

-suboxide, 836 

-subaulphate, 803 

-—subsulphide, 780 

--Bulphate, .803 

--coUohHSOfl 
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Lead sulphate, physical, 805 

—--properties, chemical, 808 

-sulphates, basic, 817 

-sulphatocarbonate, 818 

-- sulphatostannate, 478 

—— aulphatotrioarbonate, 853 
-—- sulphide, 779, 780 

--colloidal, 784 

--— hydrated, 789 

*—-properties, chemical, 788 

--physical, 784 

-reduction of, 407 

-sulphoctoiodide, 794 

—— sulpha rii bromide, 795 

-sulphodichloride, 794 

-sulphodiiodide, 795 

—-— sulphofluoride, 794 

-sulphohalidos, 794 

-flulphometastannate, 479 

-super-refined, 505 

-supersulphuretted, 793 

-tempered, 607 

--totrahromide, 753 

-tetrabromodiiodide, 760 

-tetrachloride, 718 

—_ tatrachlorodiiodide, 765 

-tetrafluoride, 704 

——- tetrahydride, 262 

- tetrahydroxydinitritodinitrute, 870 

-tetraiodide, 764 

-pyridine, 764 

-quinoline, 764 

-tetrametaphosphate, B81 

---octohydrate, 881 

-- tetramminoiodide, 761 

-tetramminotetrachloride, 719 

-tetranitrate, 857 

-tetrasulphodiiodide, 795 

-— tetritantimonide, 579 

-tetritapontoxide, 669 

-tetritasulphide, 780 

-tetroxybromide, 754 

—■— tetroxydichloride, 742 

-dihyrlrato, 742 

-tetroxy dihydroxy dinitrate, 8G7 

-tetroxy dinitrate, 867 

-tetroxy sulphate, 819 

--thallium alloys, 626 

-thallous sulphide, 797 

--tin alloys, 620 

—.-colloidal, 627 

-transmutation to silver, 604 

—— tree, 516 

-triamminobromide. 749 

-tribromoiodide, 766 

—— trichloride, 718 

-- trichlorobromide, 750 

-trihydroxide, 070 

—— trimetaphosphate, 881 

--> trioxydibromide, 755 

—— trioxydiohloride, 741 

---hemihydrate, 741 

--monohydrate, 741 

—— --tetrahydrate, 741 

--- trihydrate, 741 

i——- trioxydiiodide, 767 

---—- diliydrate, 767 

--—— monohydrate, 707 

—— trioxydinitrate, 868 
--trioxyootohydroxyhexanitrate, 808 


Lead trioxy orthophosphate, 877 

-trioxypentacarbonate, 630 

-trioxyeulphate, 818 

---. hydrated, 818 

-trisulphodichloride, 794 

-tritamercuride, 619 

-ultraphosphates, 882 

-- uses, 591 

-valency, 600 

-white-, *ee white-lead 

-wool, 507 

-Work’s, 604 

-zinc alloys, 616 

-sulphide, 797 

-zirconate, 136 

-zirconium, 117 

Loadhillite, 491, 853 
Lederite, 3 
Lehrbachite, 491 
Lengenbachite, 491 
Lopidolite, 896 
Loucosphenite, 3, 54, 100 
Leucoxone, 3 
Lewisite, 3 

Libavius’ fuming spirit, 436 
LiguritB, 3 
Lilli unite, 491 
Linarite, 491, 820 
Linotype metal, 362 
Lipilite, 896 

Liquor argenti vivi sublimati, 430 

-fumens ex stanno, 437 

-plumbi subacetatis, 591 

Litharge, 639 

-- flake, 639 

-- levigated, 639 

—-sublimed, 639 

Lithium brumoatannate, 456 

-cliloroplumbite, 727 

-chlorostannate, 448 

-difcritastannide, 340 

-fluostannate, 423 

-fluotitanate, 70 

fluozirconate, 139 

-hemipentastannide, 348 

-metadizirconate, 136 

—— metaplumhato, 696 

-metazirconate, 135 

-octofluozirconate, 139 

-pentachloro diplum bite, 727 ■ 

-pentaiodoplumbite, 770 

pentahydrate, 770 

-tetrahydrate, 770 

plumbate, 698 

trihydrate, 098 

-stannate, 417 

- Bulphatopertitanate, D5 

-tetraiodoplumbite, 770 

-tetritastannide, 346 

-thorium hexaohloride, 235 

-hydroxytrichloride, 232 

nitrate, 261 
oxychloride, 232 
pentaohloride, 238 
sulphate, 240 
LivBingite, 491 
Loranskite, 100 
Lorenzenite, 3, 100 
Lorettoite, 491, 742 
Lossenite, 491 
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Maokintoshite, 185 
Mtoakaa, 56 
Magisterium plumbi, 706 
Magnesium borotitanato, 54 
—— bromostannate, 456 
—ohlorostannate, 449 
-chloroatazmite, 434 

— fluostannate, 424 

-fluotitanate, 72 

--hexahydrated, 72 

-fluoziroonate, 141 

—— hemiplumbide, 015 

-hexnistannide, 373 

-h exabromoplumbite, 7B3 

-hexaohloroplumbite, 731 

-hexaiodoplumbite, 778 

• hexadecahydrate, 77B 

— znetaplumbate, 700 
—— metatitanate, 54 

-orthotitanate, 54 

-plumbite, 009 

-siliootitanate, 64 

-stannate (a-), 419 

-tetrachloroplumbite, 731 

-thorium hexanitrate, 251 

-titanide, 20 

-zirconate, 130 

-zirconium, 110 

Magnetites titaniferous, 11 

-smelting, 11 

Magnolia, 302 
Malaeone, 100, 167, 890 
Manacoanite, 56 
Manganese bromostannate, 456 

--ohloroplumbite, 731 

--ethylstannonate, 410 

-fluo at annate, 424 

-fluotitanate, 73 

-hexahydrated, 73 

-fluoziroonate, 142 

--- lead ferrous metatitanate, 50 

-metatitanate, 50 

-octofluoziroonate, 142 

-orthotitanate, 66 

--plumbite, 069 

—— stannate (a-), 420 

Manganotitanium, 12, 24 

Manganous hexaiodoplumbite, 779 

Mantle, incandescent, 213 

-—- Welsbach's, 210 

Mararosanite, 491 

Marignacite, 3 

Massicot, 039 

Massioottite, 638 

Matlockite, 401, 736, 737 

Matte lead, 603 

Mauzetite, 3 

Maxit e. 663 

Melanolaldte, 491 

Melfohryaos, 08 

MeUephanite, 890 

MeUoiiite, 729 

Menaeaiiite^ 1, 3 

Menaccanibe, 60, 67 

Menaeoonite, 66 

Menakanite, 66 

Menakeiaens tein. 66 
Meitdipitd, 491, 736, 739, 740 


INDEX 

Meneghinite, 491 

Menxuge, 491 

Mercurio stannate (bO, 419 

-— tetrachloroplumbite, 731 

Mercurous lead oxybexanitrate, 609 

--stannate («-), 419 

Mercury bromoplumbite, 763 

-decahelide, 943 

-ethylstannonate, 410 

-hexargentodistannide, 380 

-iodoplumbite, 778 

-monohelide, 046 

-plumbite, 600 

-thorium octoiodide, 239 

-tetradecaiodide, 238 

-zirconium, 116 

Meeo thorium, 186 

-1, 1B0 

-2, 188 

Metaperowskite, 63 
Metaplumbio acid, 685 
Metargon, 890 
M etas tannic acid, 406 
Metasulphatoplumbio acid, B23 
Metathoric acid, 224 
Metatitanic acid, 40 
Metazirconates, 134 
Metazirconio acid, 120, 134, 148 
Methyl stannic bromide, 405 

-chloride, 446 

-iodide, 463 

-stannonic acid, 410 

Michaelsomite, 100 
Microlite, 896 
Miesite, 863 
Mimetesite, 401 
Mineral yellow, 742 
Minium, 072, 673 

-nativum, 673 

Miriquidite, 491 
Mohsite, 67 
Molengraaffite, 3 
Moltramite, 401 
Molybdsena, 638 
Molybdenite, 697 
Molybditis, 638 
Molybdrena, 780, 781 
Molybdophyllite, 491 
Monazite, 100, 876 

-— sand, 186 

Monogermane, 203 
Monoperstannio acid, 413 
Mosaic gold, 469 
Mosandrite, 13, 100 
Mullanite, 401 
Musoovite gold, 409 


N 

Naak, 277 
Nadorite, 491 
N&geite, 167 
Negite, 100 
Naga, 277 
Nagyagite, 461 
Narsaiwikite, 3 
Nasonite, 491 
Needle tin ore, 394 
Neon, 889 
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Neon, atomic disruption, 048 

-weight, 047 

—— electronic structure, 949 
—— history, 891 

-hydrate, 943 

-isotopes, 048 

■ ' ■ r ■ - occurrence, 893 
--preparation, 902 

— properties, chemical, 941 

--—physical, 906 

Neo-thorium, 209 
Neptunite, 3 

Nernst’s lamp, 112, 120 
Nickel bromoBtannate, 467 

-chlorostannate, 450 

-ethyls tannonate, 410 

-fluostannate, 423 

—— fluotitanate, hexahydrated, 73 

-fluozirconate, 142 

-motatitanate, 60 

-octofluozirconato, 142 

-orthostannate, 420 

-plumbite, 669 

-potassium iluoziroonate, 142 

-stannate (a-), 420 

-zirconium, 117 

Nickclous hexaiodoplumbito, 779 

Nigrine, 2, 30 

Nigrum, 99 

Nipponium, 177 

Niton, 880 

Nitrogen stannic chlorosulphide, 444 

— -hexachlorotetrasulphido, 77 

-oxychloride, 446 

-sulphotetraohloride, 84 

-sulphotrichlorido, 84 

-trioxyohloride, 446 

-trihydrotrinitride, 761 

Nitrosyl (di) titanium hexachloride, 84 

Nivenite, 491 

Noheet metal, 607 

NordenskjOldine, 283, 419 

Norerde, 99 

Noria, 09 

Norium, 99 

Nussierite, 883 


0 

Oceanium, 2 
Ochrolite, 491 
Octahedrite, 2, 30 
CErstedite, 100 
OiBanite, 30 
Oliveiraite, 66, 100 
Opheret, 484 
Orongeite, 896 
Orangite, 176, 185 
Ore bell-metal, 475 
- — potter's, 781 
■—— tinder, 491 
Orthite, 897 

■ . . allanite, 185 

Orthoclase, 397 
Qrthoplumbic acid, 083 
Orthostannic acid, 408 
Orthotitanio acid, 39 
Orthorirconio acid, 128 
Orvillite, 100 


Ostronite, 100 
Ostraniuin, 99 
Oxides, condensed, 224 
Oxychloroiodure do plonab, 768 
Oxyfluoportitanatee, 68 


Palladium 0-stannate, 420 
Palmierite, 491, B21 
Paraoolumbite, 57 
Parahelium, 922 
Parailmenite, 67 
Paralaurionite, 491, 739 
Parastannic dichloride, 443 
Parsonsite, 491 
Patina, 367 

-antiqua, 367 

Pavonado bianco, 797 
Penfieldite, 491, 737 
Pentametastannio acid, 406 
Pentastannyl decahydroxide, 406 
Pcrcylite, 401 

-silver, 742 

Perdistannic acid, 413 
Perofskite, 52 
Perovskite, 52 
Perowskite, 2, 62 
Perstannatea, 412 
Perstannio acid, 404, 412 
Pertitanatea, 50 
Pertitanio acid, 27, 63 

-phosphate, 97 

-potassium sulphate, 66 

Perzirconates, 134 

Petterdite, 740 

Pewter, 630 

PhBnacite, 897 

PhcBnicite, 491 

Phonolite, 897 

Phosgene spar, 862 

Phosgenite, 491, 862 

Phosphonium ohlorotitanato, 85 

Phosphor bronze, 347 

Phosphorio titanium enneachlondc, 85 

Phosphorous lead enneaiodide, 702 

-titanium heptaohloride, 86 

-zirconium oxyheniohloride, 146 

-tridecachloride, 145 

Phosphoryl titanium heptaohloride, 85 

Picroilmenite, 1, 57 

Picrotitanite, 57 

Piotite, 3 

Pilbarite, 491 

Pink chrome-tin, 42 

-salt, 447 

Piombo muriato oornoo, 706 

Pitchblende, 896 

Plagionite, 491 

Platinic perstannate, 413 

——diatannyl stannato (/S-), 420 

-stannic oxide, 393 

-stannate (/S-), 420 

-tristannyl, 303 

Platinum chlorostannate, 460 

-chlorostannite, 434 

Plattnerite, 681 

Plomb carbonate rhornboidal, 853 
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Flomb hydro alumineux, 877 

-spathique, 829 

*-terreuse, 638 

■ — vitriol de, 803 
Plumbago, 780, 711 
Plum bates, 695 
Plumbeine, 782 
Plumbi miners spathacea, 829 
Plumbic acid, 685 

-- —— colloidal, 685 

--- bishydrophosphate, 880 

-dihydro phosphate, 886 

--hexoxydisulphate, 823 

--iodide, 575 

-— monoxysulphate, 623 

-nitrate, 857 

-orthoplumbata, 670 

—— phosphates, 885 
—— plum bite, 676 

-sulphate, 822 

-tetroxysulphato, 823 

Pliimbism, 5B9 
Plumbites, 662, 665 
Plumboarogonite, 855 
Plumbobismuth glance, 491 
Plumbooalcite, 835 
Plumbocolumbite, 491, 897 
Plumbocuprite, 796 
Plumboferrite, 491 
Plumboformio acid, 665 
Plumboiodite, 768 
Plumbojarosite, 491 
PJumbonacrite, 838 
Plumbo-oxichlurofoduro, 768 
Plumboresinate, B77 
Plumbosite, 491 
Plumboat&nnitd, 283, 491 
Plumbostibnite, 491 
Plumbous aoid, 665 

-iodide, 757 

-metaplumbate, 671 

-nitrate, 856 

-orthophosphate, 870 

Plumbum acido aereo mineralisaturn. 829 

-- vitriolioo minseralisatum, 803 

-album, 270, 615 

-candidum, 276, 277, 484 

-comeum, 706 

-nativum, 400 

-nigrum, 276, 277, 484, 515 

-sulphur© et argon to mineral isatum, 781 

-ustum, 782 

Pluainglanz, 254 
Polyohrom, 8B3 
PoJycraee, 4 
Polycrasilites, 09 
Poly halite, 897 
Polymignite, 3, 100 
Polysphffirite, 491, 883 
Polytelite, 401 

Potassium ammonium chloroplumbite, 720 

--bromoiodophambite, 776 

—— bromoiodostannate, 463 
—— bromostannate, 456 
—— caloium phosphatoplumbate, 886 
—«— —— phosphatostannate, 483 

—--phoaphatothorate, 253 

--phospliatotitanate, 97 

—~r- phosph&tozirconate, 165 
--oarbonatostanuite, 4B0 


Potassium ohloroplumbate, 735 
—— ohlorostannate, 448 

-monohydrated, 449 

--ohloroeuiphatostannite, 478 

-chlorozirconate, 145 

-decaiodoplumbite, 774 

-decaiodotriplumbito, 774 

-deuterotriplumbate, 697 

-- - zirconium octohydroxypenta. 

sulphate, 159 

-dibromoduodostannite, 461 

—— dioxytetraiodotricarbonatotetraplum- 
bite, 854 

-diplumbide, BOB 

-distannide, 345 

-disulphatodiplumbite, B20 

-... disulphatoplumbite, 820 

-dodeca titans te, 51 

-enneahydrated, 51 

-fluogermanate, 269 

-fluoplumbite, 704 

-fluost annate, 423 

-a-salt, 423 

-)3-salt, 423 

-fluostannite, 422 

-fluotitanate, 71 

-hydrated, 71 

-fluozircon&te, 140 

-germanium sulphate, 209 

-hemiplumbide, 608 

-hemistannide, 345 

-heptafluo zircons te, 141 

-heptaiodoplumbite, 774 

- hexachlorostannite, 433 

-hexadeoabromoplumbite, 751 

-hexafluohafniate, 171 

-hexahydroxyplatinate, 409 

-hexaiodostannite, 460 

-enneahydrated, 460 

-hexatitanat©, 51 

-hydroctofhioplumbate, 705 

-hydrodiiodotrichloroBtannite, 461 

-hydroplumbate, 066 

-hydrosbannite, 391 

-hydrotriiodotriohloroetannite, 461 

-hyperoxypertitanate, 05 

-iodostonnate, 463 

-isopropylstannonate, 410 

-- lead dunetaphosphate, 881 

-dinitritodinitrate, 872 

—-heptapyrophosphate, 880 

--ootomtritotetranitrate, 872 

-orthophosphate, 870 

--pyrophosphate, 880 

-mesodistannate, 417 

-metaplumbate, 095 

-motatitanate, 50 

---tetrahydrated, 51 

-methyl stannonate, 410 

-monostannide, 346 

—— nickel fluoziroonate, 142 

-nitratoplumbite, 865 

-ootobroznodiplumbite, 752 

-octobromotriplumbite, 761 

-oxydiiodooarbonatoplumbito, 854 

——■-dihydrate, 854 

-oxyfluoperplumbate, 705 

-oxyfluopertit&nate, 69 

-oxyphosphatoatannate, 482 

—— oxyphosphatotitanate, 90 
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Potassium parostannate, 417 

-paratrititanate, 61 

-—- paratrizirconate, 135 
—— pentabromodiplumbite, 761 

-pentachlorodiplumbite, 728 

-- pentafluotitanite, 60 

——pentafluozirconate, 140 

-perdist annate, 413 

-- perm on oat annate, 413 

--pertitanic sulphate, G6 

-perzirconate, 132 

-- plumbide, 008 

-plumbite, 666 

-silioozirconfcte, 134 

- sodium heptasulpliatotetraplumbite, 

821 

-stannate (a-), 414, 43 7 

-pent ahy dr ate, 415 

- tetrahydrate, 415 

-trihydrate, 415 

-stannito, 391 

-aulphatopertitanato, 95 

-sulphatostannate, 479 

-sulphatotitanite, 03 

-Bulphometaataimate, 475 

-sulphorthostannate, 476 

-sulphostannite, 478 

-tetrabromoplmnbito, 752 

-monobydrato, 762 

-tetrabromostannite, 453 

—*— tetrachloroplumbite, 729 

-tetrachlorostannite, 433 

-monohydrate, 433 

-tetraiodocarbonatoplumbite, 854 

-tetrastannide, 345 

--thorium bromide, 238 

-enneachloride, 235 

-enneafluoride, 227 

-henasulphate, 247 

--hexaohloride, 235 

— -hexafluoride, 228 

hexanitrate, 251 

-.-hexasulphate, 247 

---hydroxy chloride, 232 

-(di) orthophosphate, 253 

--orthophosphate, 252 

-pent a carbonate, 249 

-pentachloride, 235 

— -pentafluoride, 228 

-pentanitrate, 251 

-—-phosphate, 253 

-tetrasulphate, 246 

-triliydrodecanitrate, 251 

-trisulphate, 247 

-titanio sulphate, 04 

-- titanium carbonate, 96 

-titanous alum, 03 

-titanyl sulphate, 05 

—— tribromoplumbite, 762 
--- monohydrate, 752 

— - tritahydrate, 752 

-tribromostannite, 453 

—- tricarbonatodiplumbite, 854 
-- triobloroplumbite, 729 

--— tritahydrate, 729 

-trichlorostannite, 432 

'■-triiodoplumbite, 774 

--dihydrate, 774 

——-monohydrate, 774 

-—- triiodoBtannite, 401 


Potassium triphosphatostannate, 482 
—— triphospnatotitanate, 96 

-trisulphatoplumbate, 823 

-- trititanyl pentasulphate, 95 

-zirconate, 135 

-zirconium carbonate, 101 

-di orthophosphate, 164 

-(tetra)-u ct ohy dr oxypentaaul- 

phate, 159 

---tetrasulphate, 169 

-triorthophoaphate, 164 

-—-trioxy disulphate, 168 

--zirconyl dihydropentafluoride, 140 

-(tri) tetrasulphate, 159 

Potter’s ore, 781 
Preslite, 817 

Propyl stannic bromide, 455 

-iodide, 463 

-stannonic acid, 410 

Pseudoboleite, 491, 743 
Pseudobrokite, 2, 69 

-a-, 60 

-jS-, 60 

Psoudocotunnia, 729 
Posudocotunnite, 491, 729 
Pseudomendipite, 491 
Psimythite, 852 '' 

Pufahiite, 477 
Purpurea rubica, 673 
Pyridine lead tetraiodide, 764 
Pyrites, tin, 475 
Pyrubenolite, 491 
Pyrochloro, 3, 100 
Pyromorphito, 8B3, 896 
Pyrophanite, 3, 56 
Pyroplumbic acid, 685 


Q 

Quartz, 897 

Quinoline lead tetraiodide, 764 
Quirogite, 491 


R 

Radioactivity, induced, 194 
Radiothorium, 189 
Radium emanation, 889 
Rafaelite, 491, 739 
Raspite, 491 
Rathite, 49 
Red-lead, 672 

-colloidal, 677 

---properties, chemical, 078 

—— -physical, 077 

Bezbanyite, 491 

Rhodonite, 897 

Bhonite, 3 

Riebeckite, 100 

Rinkite, 3 

Risorite, 3 

Rock-salt, 897 

Roeblingite, 491, 821 

Rosenbuschite, 3, 100 

Rosieresite, 878 

Rubidium bromostannate, 456 
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Rubidium ohl oroplumbete, 735 

— ohloroBtonnato, 449 
——ohlorotitonite, 77 

-—- fluogerinanate, 260 [ 

-fluostannate, 423 

——- fluotitanate, 72 

--fluozirconate, 141 

-heptafluozirconate, 141 

-hoxafluoplurabate, 705 

iodostannate, 463 

-pentabromotriplumbite, 752 

--pentachlorodiplumbitp, 720 

—— pentaiodostaniiite, 460 

-sulphatostannate, 479 

-sulphatotitanite, 93 

--tetrabromoplumbite, 752 

-tetrachloroplumbite, 730 

— -hemihydrate, 730 

-tetraiodoplumbite, 775 

-thorium he xa chloride, 235 

--enneahydrate, 235 

--— hexanitrate, 251 

-- octochloride, 235 

-pentafluoride, 228 

-trisulphate, 247 

-titan oub alum, 95 

-(tffentaohloride, 77 

-sulphate, 92 

-trichloroplumbite, 730 

-triiodoplumbite, 775 

-dihydrate, 775 

-triiodostannite, 400 

-trisulphatoplumbate, B24 

--zirconium trioxydisulphate, 15B 

Rutherfordite, 807 
Rutile, 2, 30 


3 

Sacondios, 98 
Sagenlte, 2, 30, 34 
Samarakite, 100, 185, 255, BOB 
Sandaraca, 672, 673 
Sardinian, 803 
Sartorite, 491 
Saturnism, 589 
Sohapbachite, 491 
Sobeelite, 897 
Schirmerite, 491 
Sohlorlomite, 3 
SohOnite, 897 
Schorl, Hungarian red, 1 

-- rouge, 30 

Schorl indigo blue, 30 
-—— octahedral, 30 
Schwartsembergite, 401, 768 
Schwerbleierz, 681 
Scoria argenti, 638 
■■ 1 plumbi, 638 

Selenium titanium dioxyootoohlorido, 81, 85 
Seligmannite, 491 
Semseyite, 491 
Senaite, 3, 56 

Sexangulites plumbous, 782 
Shot metal, 578 
Silbergldtte, 844 
Bilex oirooniufi, 98 
Silicon bronze, 348 
-tin octofluoride, 422 


Silver chloroplumbite, 730 
——dibrostannate, 449 
—— copper lead ootoxyhenacoaichloiide, 
743 

-ethyl sfcannonate, 410 

-fluostannate, 423 

--fluotitanate, 72 

— germanium lead sulphantimonite, 255 
-lead sulphide, 796 

-metaplumbate, 698 

-nitratoplumbite, 866 

-pentabromoplumbite, 763 

-pentamiruno tetraiodoplumbite, 777 

-percylite, 742 

-plumbi te, 668 

-purple, 418 

-atannate (a ), 418 

- iP-), 410 

-heptabydrate, 418 

-trihydrate, 418 

-sulphatostannate, 479 

-sulphogermanato, 264, 275 

-sulphostannato, 254 

-tetraiodoplumbite, 777 

-tetritaatannide, 369 

-thorium nitrate, 251 

-tin alloys, 368 

-triiodoplumbite, 777 

-tritastannide, 368 

-zirconium, 110 

Sipylite, 100, 185 

Smaltite, S97 

Smelter 'b amoke, 503 

Sodium barium silieotitanate, 54 

-bromostonnate, 456 

-oarbonatostaunite, 480 

-ohloropertitanate, 83 

-chloroplumbite, 727 

-chlorostaxmate, 448 

-ohlorozirconate, 145 

-dichlorodibromoBtannito, 453 

— — dihydrorthoplumbate, 698 

-dihydroxydiohloroatarmate, 418 

-dioxytetraiodotricarbonatotetraplurn 

bite, 854 

-dipentitaplumbide, 600 

-diphoaphatodistannato, 482 

-diphoaphatostannate, 482 

-diplumbide, 607 

-distannide, 346 

-disulphntoplumbite, 621 

fluoplumbite, 703 

-fluostannate, 423 

-fluotitanate, 70 

-fluozirconate, 139 

-* hemipentaplumbide, 607 

-—— hemiplumbide, 600 

-herniatannide, 340 

-hemitriplumbido, 607 

—— hexafluoplumbate, 704 

-hydrofluotitanate, 71 

—— hydrometaplumbate, 697 

-hydroplumbite, 606 

—— hydro atannite, 390 

-iodostannate, 403 

-—iodostannite, 460 
——isopropylgtannonate, 410 
-lead ohforophoephate, 885 
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Sodium lead orthophosphate, 876 
—-*-■ pentamrophosphate, 880 

— —— pyrophoBphate, 880 

-—— sulphide, 798 

---triphosphate, 682 

--mesodititanate, 62 

-mBSotrititanate, 62 

- metaplumbate, 697 

----hexahydrate, 697 

-—--tetrahydrate, 697 

“—-- trihydrate, 696 

-metatitanate, 61 

-- metazirconate, 135 

-monostonnide, 346 

—r- nitratoplumbite, 864, 806 

-orthodip]umbate, 698 

——- orthoplumb ate, 698 

-ortliotitanate, 61. 

—— ■orthozirconate, 135 

— oxydiiodocarbonatoplumbite, 854 

-paratrititanate, 52 

-pentachlorodiplumbite, 727 

-perm on ost anna to, 413 

-peroxyhypertitanate, 65 

-peroxypertitanate, 65 

-perzirconate, 132 

-phosphatopertitanates, 97 

-- plumbide, 607 

-plumbite, 665 

-potassium heptasulphatotetrap] urn- 

bite, 821 

-silicoziroonate, 136 

-stannate (a-), 416 

-decahydrate, 416 

-enneahydrate, 416 

— - — henicosihydrate, 416 

-octohydrate, 416 

-tetrahydrate, 416 

-(/9 ), 417 

-stannite, 391 

-sulphatoperiltanate, 95 

-sulphatoplumbite, 821 

-Bulphometastannate, 475 

-Bulphoplumbite, 706 

--Bulphorthoatannate, 474 

-tetrabromoplumbite, 753 

-tetraiodooarbonatopiumbite, B54 

-tetraiodoplumbite, 776 

— -hexahydrate, 776 

--tetrahydrate, 770 

-tetri tap] urn bide, 600 

-tetritastannide, 345 

-thorium fluoride, 227 

-hexaohloride, 235 

--hydroxytriohloride, 232 

— -metaphosphate, 263 

— -orthophosphate, 262 

——--(di) orthophosphate, 253 

--pentacarbonate, 249 

——- dihydrate, 240 

— tetrahydrate, 240 

— -— pentaohloride, 236 

-pentanitrate, 251 

---pyrophosphate, 263 

— -trisulphate, 246 

———-- dodeoahydrate, 240 

i ----tetrahydrate, 246 

-titaoite, 20 

-titanium phosphate, 06 

— titanous sulphate, 62 


Sodium titanyl sulphate, 06 

-tribromoplumbite, 763 

-tridecafluozireonate, 140 

-triiodoplumbite, 776 

-triphosphatostannate, 483 

-triplumbide, 607 

-tritatitanate, 62 

-tritetritaatannide, 345 

-zirconate, 135 

-zirconium carbonate, 161 

-octaorthophoaphate, J64 

-tetraorthophosphate, 164 

-tetraaulphate, 150 

-triorthophosphate, 164 

-zirconyl (di) hexasulphate, 150 

-tetraaulphate, 159 

Solders, 630 
Solute metal, 362 
Sparable tin, 394 
Spatum plurabi, 820 
Speculum metals, 348 
Sphere, 3, 30, 54 
Spinthore, 3 

Spirit us urgent i vivi sublimati, 436 

-firmans Libavii, 436 

Spodumene, 897 
Spuma argenti, 638 
Stagno, 276 
Stannatea, 414 

-(a-)> 414 

- m, 417 

Stannic acid, 404 

-a-, 405 

- P-, 405 

-(0-) acid colloidal, 408 

-properties, 409 

-acid -colloidal, 411 

-properties, 411 

-bromide, 464 

---ethyl, 455 

-isopropyl, 465 

-methyl, 455 

-propyl, 455 

-tetrahydrated, 455 

-bromoohloridea, 467 

-bromotrichloride, 457 

-bromotriiodide, 464 

-chloride, 0-, 442 

■ dihydrated, 437 
- enneahydrated, 437 

-ethyl, 440 

-isopropyl, 440 

-(di), 446 

-methyl, 446 

-pentahydrated, 437 

properties, chemical, 448 
physical, 467 

--tetrahydrated, 457 

-trihydra ted, 437 

chlorides, 436 
ohlorodisulphohydrate, 443 
ohloropentasulphohydrate, 443 
ohlorotetrasulphohydrate, 443 
chloretriiodide, 464 
diamminobromide, 466 
diamminochloride, 446 
dibromodiohloride, 457 
dibromodiiodide, 464 
di chloride 443 

dichlorodiiodide, 463 
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Stannic dihydroxysulphate, 479 

-dinitrate (£-), 481 

-dinitrorylchloride, 445 

-disulphotetrachl oride, 443 

—— ditritaphoaphinoohloride, 445 
—— ferrous cuprous sulphide, 475 
—— fluoride, 422 
——- hexamminoiodide, 463 
-hydroxide, 406, 408 

— hydroxytribromide, 458 
—— iodide, 462 
-ethyl, 463 

---methyl, 463 

— —— propyl, 463 

--nitrate, 481 

-- nitrogen chlorosulphide, 444 

-— oxychloride, 445 

--trioxychloride, 445 

-nitroxylchloride, 446 

-octamminoiodide, 463 

-oxide, 386, 394 

- colloidal, 395 

■-properties, chemical, 399 

— physical, 396 

-- oxybromide, 465 

-oxychlorides, 440 

-oxydiphosphate, 482 

—— oxyfluoride, 422 

-oxytrisulphide, 471 

-phoBphoxylchloride, 446 

-pyrophosphate, 482 

-flolenoxychloride, 444 

-sulphate, 479 

-— dihydrated, 479 

—— Bulphatoplumbate, 822 

-sulphide, 469 

-colloidal, 470 

-properties, 471 

-Sulphoiodide, 472 

-- tetramminoiodide, 463 

-thorium tetrasulphate, 247 

-titanato, 56 

-triammin oiodide, 463 

-tribromo chloride, 457 

-tribromoiodida, 464 

— -trichloroiodide, 464 

-trioxide, 413 

—— trio xy din it rate, 481 
Stannite, 283, 394, 475 
Stanmtes, 390 
Stannoformic acid, 390 
Staxwones, 410 
Stannosio chloride, 443 

-oxybromide, 453 

--tetrachlorodiiodide, 401 

Stannostannic chloride, 443 
—— oxybromide, 453 
Stannous amino chloride, 430 

— and cadmium chlorides, 434 
—— — zinc chlorides, 434 

—:— bromide, 462 

— -monohydrated, 453 

——- bromoiodide, 461 

—— chloride, 424 
--- dihydrated, 426 

■ monohydrated, 425 

• properties, ebemioal, 427 

• —— physical, 426 

• trihydrated, 426 

• chlorobromide, 463 


Stannous ohloroiodide, 460, 461 
-—— chloroplumbite, 732 
—— ouprous chlorides, 433 

-. Btarmate, 418 

—— diamminobromide, 453 
—— diamminoiodide, 459 

-dihydrazinochloride, 430 

-dihydro phosphate, 482 

—di oxy sulphate, 478 

--Bnneamminobromide, 453 

-enneamminochloride, 430 

-enneamminoiodide, 459 

-hydrochloride, 428 

-hydrophosphate, 482 

-hydrosulphochl oride, 466 

-hydroxide, 386 

-preparation, 389 

-properties, 389 

-iodide, 457 

--alkyl, 459 

-dihydrated, 468 

--monohydratB, 458 

-motaphosphate, 482 

-rnonamminmodide, 459 

-nitrate, 4B0 

-orthophosphate, 481 

-oxide, 386 

-—-preparation, 386 

-properties, chemical, 389 

-physical, 387 

-oxy carbonate, 480 

-oxychloride, 428 

-— oxyiodides, 459 

-oxynitrate, 480 

-oxy sulphate, 478 

-pent&mmmobromide, 453 

-pentamminoiodide, 469 

-pentoxyhexachloride, 428 

-trihydrated, 428 

-pyrophosphate, 482 

-stannate, 386, 392 

-sulphate, 477 

-sulphide, 466 

-_ properties, chemical, 467 

-physical, 466 

-tritahydrated, 466 

-tetradecahydroxytetraohloride, 429 

-totraiodoplumbite, 778 

-tetramminochloride, 430 

-tetramminoiodide, 469 

-tetraphosphate, 481 

-tetroxydiohl oride, 428 

-triamminobromide, 463 

-triammin oiodide, 469 , 

-trioxytetraoh) oride, 428 

-tristannate, 392 

Stannum, 276, 277 

-calciforme, 394 

—— nativum, 283 

Stannyl ammonium chloride, 442 

-chloride, 442 

-heptachloride, 443 

-heptaetannate, 392 

-hexastannato, 392 

——hydroxychloride, 442 

—— icosistannate, 392 

—— (di) platinum a-stannate, 420 

Stasite, 491 

fitokesite, 283 

Stolzite, 491 
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Stream tin, 394 

Strontium bromostomiate, 458 

-shlorost annate, 449 

—— -tetrahydrate, 449 

—- fluostannate, 423 
-—— fluotitanate, 72 

--dihydrated, 72 

-fluoziroonate, 141 

-hexaiododiplumbite, 777 

-iodostannite, 460 

-isopropylstannonate, 410 

-—— lead oxychloride, 744 

-mesotrititanate, 54 

-metazirconate, 136 

-nrbratoplurnbite, 866 

-orthoplumbate, 699 

-plumbite, 668 

-Btannate (a-), 419 

-sulphatostannate, 479 

——sulphometastannate, 476 

-tetra ohloroplumbite, 730 

-tetraohlorostannite, 434 

-thorium orthophosphate, 252 

-titanic sulphate, 94 

-triplumbide, 614 

Striiverite, 2 
Sulphatotitanic acid, 92 
Sulphogermanates, 274 
Sulphometastannic acid, 473 
Sulphorthostannio acid, 473 
Sulphoatannates, 473 
Suroxigenation, 676 
Susannite, 491, 853 
Svanbergite, 877 
Sylvine, 897 


T 

Tachyaphalite, 100 
Tachyhydrite, 897 
Tantalite, 255 
Tantalum casaiterite, 394 

-zirconium, 117 

Tamovicite, B56 
Tarnowitzite, 856 
Teallite, 283, 477, 491 
Term, 270 
Terae plates, 630 
Terra plumbaria oitrina, 638 

-rubia, 638 

Terrar, 121 
Tertiarium, 690 
Tetraohlorostannites, 429 
Tetramethylarsonium iodoStannate, 463 
Tetraplumbic acid, 685 
Thallic ammonium bromoplumbite, 753 

— -ohloroplumbite, 732 

Thallium hemiplumbide, 626 
-lead alloys, 625 

— -thorium carbonate, 249 

---enneasulphate, 247 

-—--— trisulphate, 247 

— ---tetrahydrate, 247 

-—-- trihydrate, 247 

Thallous chlorostannate, 450 

heptadecafluotrizirconate, 142 

-heptafhioziroonate, 142 

-lead sulphide, 797 

—- metaplumb ate, 701 


Thallous pen tachloroplu mbit©, 632 

-pentachlorostannite, 434 

-pentafluozirconate, 142 

-Bulphorthostannate, 476 

-thorium nitrate, 251 

-tribromoplumbifce, 753 

-triohloroplumbite, 732 

• trichlorostannite, 434 

-triiodoplumbite, 778 

—-— zirconium enneasulphate, 168 

-_-pentaaulphato, 160 

--tetrasulphate, 160 

Thioatannates, 473 
Thoria, 220 

--extraction, 178 

-purification, 181 

Thorianite, 100, 176, 1B5, 896 
Thorio acid, 224 
Thorite, 175, 186 
Thorium, 174 

-A, 194 

-active deposit, 194 

— . amalgam, 208 

-amminocliloridos, 233 

-ammonium carbonate, 249 

-—— dodecachloride, 234 

--fluoride, 227 

-hexacliloride, 234 

--hexanitmte, 251 

-hexasulphato, 246 

-hydronitrate, 251 

-pentachloride, 235 

--pontanitrate, 250 

“—-dihydrato, 251 

-— pentahydrato, 250 

-pentasulphate, 246 

-tetrasulphate, 245 

-trisulphate, 245 

-atomic disintegration, 211 

-number, 211 

— -weight, 210 

-B, 104 

-hydride, 106 

—— barium orthophosphate, 252 
-bromide, 236 

— -bromophosphato, 252 

— -C, 196 

-hydride, 106 

-C„ 196 

-caesium fluoride, 22B 

---hexachlorido, 235 

--dodecahydrate, 236 

-henahydrate, 235 

- octohydrate, 235 

-hexanitrate, 251 

-nitrate, 251 

-octochloride, 235 

-trisulphate, 247 

— carbonate, 248 

-cerium sulphate, 247 

-chloride, 228 

-- dodecahydrated, 230 

-octohydrated, 230 

--chloruphosphate, 262 

-colloidal, 204 

— -D, 190 

-dihydropentosulphate, 245 

—— dihydroperoxide, 225 

-dihydro trisulphate, 245 

-dihydxoxydibromide, 238 
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Thorium dihydroxydibromide, henahydrabe, 

sag 

-——- tetrahydrate, 238 

— -dihydroXydiohloride, 232 

—— ———■ ootohydrated, 232 
——-pentahydrated, 232 

— -tetrahydrated, 232 

--diimide, 234 

—— dioxide, 220 

--dipotaeeium orthophosphate, 253 

-disodium orthophosphate, 253 

— dodeoamminochlorido, 234 

-E, 200 

—— emanation, 192, 889 

-fluoride, 227 

-tetrahydrated, 227 

—— hafnium zirconium orthosilioate, 167 

— -hemiheptoxide, 226 

*—— hexamminochloride, 234 

-- history, 174 

-hydride, 207 

-hydrocarbonate, 249 

-hydrouitrate, 260 

-hydrophosphate, 253 

-- hydroxide, 222 

-colloidal, 224 

-hydroxyhydroch 1 orides, 233 

-hydroxytribromide, 237 

-hydroxytrichloride, 232 ! 

— -henahydrated, 252 

-— heptahydrated, 232 

-monohydra ted, 232 

-hydroxy triiodide, 238 

-decahydrate, 238 

-individuality of, 209 

-iodide, 238 

—— isotopes, 211 
-lead, 200 

-lithium hexaehloride, 235 

--—hydroxytrichloride, 232 

-nitrate, 251 

-oxychloride, 232 

-pentachloride, 236 

— -sulphate, 246 

-magnesium hexanitrate, 251 

-mercuric octoiodide, 239 

--tetradecaiodide, 238 

--metacarbonate, 248 

—— metahydroxide, 224 
—— metanitrate, 260 
——- metaoxychloride, 232 

-metaoxysulphate, 244 

-metaphosphate, 263 

-—- metoxida, 223 

— -— hydrochlorides of, 233 

-monohydroperoxide, 226 

—— monoxide, 220 

— — nitrate, 249 

— -— do decahydrate, 249 

-——-hexahydrate, 250 

—r- pentahydrate, 260 

■■—— tetrahydrate, 250 
——occurrence, 174 
■ ■ pctamminoohloride, 234 
- r — - octodecamminochloride, 234 
-—— oxide, 220 
——-colloidal, 224 

— oxycarbonate, 248 

--oxychloride, 231 

—- oxydibroxnide, 237 


Thorium oxyfluoride, 227 
—— oxyheptaaulphate, 244 

-oxynitrate, 260 

-oxysulphate, 244 

-oxysulphide, 240 

-pentatritaoxide, 220 

-peroxide, 220, 226 

—— peroxychloride, 232 

-peroxysuJ phate, 244 

-phosphate, 262 

-potassium bromide, 238 

----enneachloride, 235 

-enneafiuoride, 227 

-henosulphate, 247 

-hexaehloride, 235 

-hexafluoride, 228 

-hexanitrate, 261 

-hexasulphate, 247 

■-hydroxy chloride, 232 

-orthophosphate, 252 

-pentacarbonate, 249 

-pentachloride, 235 

---pentafluoride, 228 

-pent an it rate, 261 

-phosphate, 253 

— -tetrasulphate, 246 

-trihydrodecanitrate, 261 

-trisulphate, 247 

-preparation, 203 

-properties, chemical, 207 

-physical, 205 

-pyrophosphate, 253 

-radioactivity, 184 

-rubidium hexaehloride, 235 

-enneahydrato, 235 

-hexanitrate, 251 

-oc to chloride, 235 

-pentafluoride, 228 

-trisulphate, 247 

-silver nitrate, 261 

-sodium fluoride, 227 

- -hexaehloride, 235 

-hydroxytrichloride, 232 

-metaphosphate, 253 

-orthophosphate, 252 

-— pentachloride, 235 

-pentanitrate* 251 

-pyrophosphate, 253 

-trisuJphate, 246 

--— dodecahydrate, 246 

-tetrahydrate, 246 

-stannic tetrasulphate, 247 

-strontium orthophosphate, 252 

--sulphate, 240 

--dihydrated, 243 

-- enneahydrated, 241 

-hemienneahydrated, 242 

-—-hexahydrated, 242 

-ootohydrated, 242 

■——-tetrahydrated, 243 

-- —— trihydrated, 243 

—— sul phatometaphosphate, 253 

-sulphatostannate, 479 

-sulphide, 239 

——tetrabromide, 236 

— -decahydrate, 237 

-—— dodecahydrate, 237 

— --—heptahydrate, 237 

— -ootohyarate, 287 

-tetrachloride dihydrated* 231 
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thorium tetrachloride enneahydrated, 231 

— -— heptahydrated, 231 

— --tetrahydrated, 231 

—— tetrahydroperoxide, 225 
-tetmlodide, 238 

—— --deoahydr&te, 238 

—— tetramide, 234 

— tetramminochioride, 234 

— tetroxydisulphide, 240 

--thallium carbonate, 249 

----enneosulphate, 247 

—— —— nitrate, 251 

— -trisulphate, 247 

---tetrabydrate, 247 

--—-trihydrate, 247 

— .trialuminide, 208 

-trianuninobromide, 238 

-tridooaoxy carbonate, 243 

—— trioxide, 225 

-trioxycarbonate, 248 

-valency, 209 

-X, 190 

--yttrium metatitannte, 59 

-zinc hexanitrate, 251 

Thorogummite, 185 
Thoron, 192, 889 
Thoryl chloride, 231 

-Bulphide, 240 

Tigererz, 782 
Tin, 276, 277 
—— alloys, 344 

-analyses, 292 

-analytical reactions, 330 

-antimonide, 332 

-arsenide, 331 

-ash, 394 

-atomic number, 340 

-weight, 339 

-barium alloys, 372 

-bismuthirie, 334 

-- black, 287 

-block, 289 

-butter of, 424, 436 

-cadmium alloys, 376 

--calcium alloys, 372 

—— carbonate, 480 
—— chloroform, 437 

-chrome pink, 421 

—— colloidal, 292 

-concentrates, 286 

-copper alloys (see copper-tin) 

-cupnde, 351 

-diantimonide, 334 

-dihydride, 325 

-dioxide, 386, 304 

-diphoflphohecachloride, 445 

——disintegration atoms, 340 
——ditritantiznonide, 333 
——ditritarsenide, 331 
—— electric smelting, 289 

-- electronic structure, 299 

-- extraction, 286, 290 

-- filaments, 292 

-—float, 394 

-flowers of, 394 

-fluorides, 422 

>-- gold alloys, 368 

—— grain, 289 

-grey, 300 

■——hemitriarsenide, 331 


Tin hemitrioxide, 386, 392 

-hexitarsenide, 33 

--hBxoxytetrachloride, 443 

-history, 278 

——hydride, 324 

-hydroxytrichloride, 442 

-indium alloys, 384 

-isotopes, 340 

-lead alloys, 626 

-colloidal, 627 

-liquation, 2BB 

-lode, 286 

-mercury alloys, 377 

-metallic precipitation, 339 

-monoarsenide, 331 

-monoxide, 386 

-— nitrates, 480 

-occurrence, 280 

-ore, 394 

-needle, 394 

-oxychloride, 442 

-oxymuriate, 437 

-peroxide, 386 

-pest, 300 

-phosphates, 481 

-physiological notion, 336 

-plumbite, 669 

-poling, 289 

-preparation, pure, 293 

-properties, chemical, 323 

-physical, 295 

-purification, 286 

-pyrites, 283, 475, 897 

-recovery from scraps, 291 

-reef, 286 

-refined, 289 

-refining, 289 

• electrical, 289 
• sesquioxide, 386, 392 

-hydrated, 392 

- sesquisulphide, 465, 468 
■ hydrated, 468 

- silicon octofluoridB, 422 

-silver alloys, 368 

-slip bands, 297 

-sparable, 3B4 

-stone, 394 

-strain disease, 202 

-stream, 394 

-strontium alloys, 372 

-sulphates, 477 

-sulphochlorides, 472 

-tetrachloride, 436 

-tetratritarsenide, 331 

-tetritoxide, 392 

-tetroxide, 386 

--thallium alloys, 384 

-toad’s eye, 394 

-tossing, 289 

-tree, 298, 338 

-trichloride, 424 

-tritatetroxidc, 386 

-tritetritarsenide, 331 

-uses,. 339 

--wood, 394 

-— -zinc alloys, 374 

--zirconium, 117 

—-alloys, 385 

Tinder ore, 491 
Titanamide, 84 
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Titanate, 54 
Titan&tes, 2, 60 
Titans oxyde, 30 
w———ohromif&re, 31 
Titaneisen, 66 
—— axotome, 67 

--oxyd© octahedral, 66 

Titaneisemstein, 56 
Titanerz, 56 

Titania {see titanium dioxide) 
Titanic acid, 27, 31 

— -«-, 39 

-39 

— -in eta-, 40 

———— ortho-, 39 
-alcogel, 39 

—— barium sulphate, 94 

--bromide, 88 

-- calcium sulphate, 94 

-etharogel, 39 

-glycerogel, 39 

-potassium sulphate, 94 

—salts, 27 

-——strontium Bulphate, 94 
—— sulphatogel, 39 
Titanite, 1, 3, 30 
Titanium, 1 

-a-, 16 

- fl-, 16 

- 7 -, 16 

—— alcoholotetrafluorido, 68 

--alloys, 22 

--amminoohlorides, 83 

-ammonium carbonate, 96 

——.-oxysulphate, 95 

-amorphous, 8 

--analytical reactions, 22 

-argento-, 20 

-- atomic number, 24 

--weight, 23 

bromides, 87 

--bromonitride, 88 

-bromotriohloride, B8 

-calcium oxysulphide, 91 

—— carbonate, 06 

-chlorides, 74 

-- chloronitride, 84 

-chlorophosphate, 96 

-colloidal, 14 

——oupro-, 12, 18, 24 

-Ouprosilioo-, 12 

—— diamminotetrafluoride, 67 
—— dichloride, 74 

— diohloro dibromide, 88 
—— difluoride, 66 

—■— dihydroxide, 28 

-dihydroxydichloride, 83 

——diiodide, 89 

-dinitrosyl hexachloride, 84 

-dioxide, 27, 31 

-r- —•— colloidal, 39 

-—— extraction, 6 

——: — preparation, 32 

*—— —— properties, chemical, 41 

—r—■ dioxyoctocfiloride, 81 
;-r-— dipkosphoryl decaohloride, 85 
— . discovery, 1 
distdphate, 93 
-trihydrated, 93 


Titanium disulphide, 90 
—— disulphohydrate, 81 

-- dititanite, 28 

-electronic structure, 24 

—— fenro-, 11 

-—— ferrocarbo-, 11 

-f errosilico-, 11 

-fluocliloride, 81 

-- fluorides, 66 

-hexammino tetrachloride, 84 

-hydride, 18 

-hydrotrichlorido, 80 

-hydroxy tribromide, 88 

-hydroxytriohloride, 83 

-iodides, 89 

-isotopes, 24 

-— mangano-, 12, 24 

-monosulphate, 91 

-monosulphide, 90 

-monosulphohydrate, 81 

-monoxide, 27 

-nitrate, 96 

-nitrogen hexaohlorotetrasulphide, 77 

-sulphotetrochlorido, 84 

-sulphotrichloride, 84 

-occurrence, 2 

-octamminotctrabromide, 88 

-octamminotetrachloride, 84 

-oxydichloride, 82 

-oxyfluoride, 67 

-orynitrate, 90 

-oxytrisulphate, 93 

-di hydrate, 94 

-monohydrate, 94 

-pentahydrate, 94 

-pentoxide, 64 

— -phosphate, 96 

-phosphinototrachloride, 86 

-phosphite, 96 

-phosphoric ennoachloride, 85 

—— phosphorous heptachloride, 85 

-phosphoryl heptachloride, 86 

-potassium carbonate, 96 

-preparation, 8 

-properties, chemical, 18 

— -physical, 14 

-selenium dioxyoctaohloride, 86 

-sesquichloride, 76 

-sesquioxide, 27, 28 

-sesquisulphate, 91 

-sesquisulphide, 90 

-- sodium phosphate, 90 

-sulphates, 91 

-sulphatotetrachloride, 86 

—-— Bulphides, 90 

-sulphochloride, 81, 90 

-sulpho ctochlo ride, 84 

—— tetrabromide, 88 

-——disulphohydrate, 88 

-sulphohydrate, 88 

-tetrachloride, 78, 84 

--dihydrated, 81 

-pentahydrated, 81 

— -properties, chemical, 80 

-tetrafluoride, 67 

-——dihydrated, 67 

—- tetraiodide, 69 

-tetramide, 84 

-tetramminotetrachloride, 83 
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Titanium tetramminotetrafl uoride, 67 
—— tribromide, 87 
—— trichloride, 76 

— -hexahydrated, 77 

—- trifluoride, 66 

-—- trihydroxide, 29 
—— trihydroxybromido, 88 
—— trihydroxychloride, 82, 83 
—— trihydroxy orthophosphate, 97 

-triiodide, 89 

—— trioxide, 27 

■ hydrated, C3 
* valency, 23 
Titanoantimonites, 3 
Titanochloroform, 80 
Titanoferrite, 2, 67 
Titanomagnotite, 27, 28 
Titanomorphite, 3 
Titanonium salts, 82 
Titano-olivine, 64 
Titanosio oxide, 28 
Titanosiderum, 56 
Titanosilicatos, 3 
Titanosulphuric acid, 02 
Titanous acid, 29 

- ammonium alum, 92 

-sulphate, 92 

bromide, 87 

— cBesium alum, 93 

— ..pentachloride, 77 

— - chloride, 76 

-hydrosulphate, 91 

.- hydroxide, 29 

*-iodide, 89 

-oxide, 28 

- oxychloride, 82 

-potassium sulphate, 93 

-rubidium alum, 93 

— -pentachloridB, 77 

--sulphate, 92 

-sodium sulphate, 92 

— sulphate, 91 

--- titanate, 30 

Titanyl ammonium sulphate, 95 

-chloride, 82 

--dicblorido, 82 

—— dititanite, 30 * 

-metaphosphate, 90 

-(tri) potassium pentasulphate, 95 

-sulphate, 96 

-sodium Bulplxate, 95 

-sulphate, 93 

Toad’s-eya tin, 394 
Topaz, 897 
Tourmaline, 897 
Triohlorogermane, 263 
Trigennane, 264 
Trigonite, 491 
Triphyllen, 897 
Triplumbic acid, 686 
Tritomite, 100 
Tscheffldnite, 3 
T-siloxyd, 26 
Tsumebite, 877 
Tuffft, B97 

Tungsten zirconium, 117 
Turmali, 98 

Turner's yellow, 741, 742 
Type metal, 362, 5B0 


U 

Uddevallite, 67 

Uguentum plumbi acetatis, 591 

-carbonatis, 591 

-iodide, 591 

Uhligite, 100, 137 
Uraninite, 100, 491 

Uranium ferrous yttrium metatitonate, 59 
Uranothurito, 175, 185 


V 

Vanadinite, 491 
Vauquelinite, 491 
Veneris crisis, 34 
Venus’ hair stone, 34 
Verde antiquo, 357 
Veronese yellow, 742 
Verre de plornh, 639 


W 

Warwickite, 3, 54 
Washingtonito, 2, 57 
Wasmium, 174 
Weibullite, 491 
Welsbach’s mantle, 218 
Werkblei, 504 
White-lead, 841 

-composition, 840 

-Dutch process, 842 

-electrolytic process, 840 

-French process, 845 

-G. Bischof’s process, 845 

-German process, 844 

-Klangenfurth process, 844 

-mild process, 845 

-non-poisonous, 818 

— .- precipitation process, 845 

-properties, 847 

— quick process, 846 

-stack process, 842 

-sublimed, 818 

-Venetian process, 841 

-W. H. Rowley’s process, 845 

-W. L. Matheson's process, 846 

Wiikite, 100 
Wilkite, 3 
Wiltshireite, 491 
Wtihlerite, 100 
Wolframite, B97 
Wood-tin, 394 
Wulfenite, 401 


X 

Xanthitane, 3 
Xenon, 889 

—— atomic weight, 947 

-electronic structure, 049 

-history, 890 

— hydrate, 943 

-isotopes, 948 

-occurrence, 892 

—— preparation, 902 

-properties, chemical, 941 

--physical, 900 

Xenotime, 100, 185 
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: Y 

Yellow, CasaaTs, 742 

•-mineral, 742 

-—Turner's, 741, 742 

--Veronese, 742 

Youngite, 797 
Yttrium ferrous uranium metatitanate, 59 
—— sulphatostannate, 479 

-— thorium metatitonate, 59 

Yttrocrasite, 3, 59 
Yttrotitonite, 3 


Z 

Zerk, 98 
Zinc and stannous chlorides, 434 

-- blende, 255, 897 

—— chloroplumbito, 731 

-chlorostannate, 449 

-- ethylstannonate, 410 

-- fluostannate, 424 

-fluotitanate, 73 

-hexahydrated, 73 

-fluozirconate, 141 

-hexeuodoplumbite, 778 

--lead sulphide, 797 

-mesopeotatitanate, 50 

-metaplumbate, 701 

-metatitanate, 65 

- orthodititanate, 55 

-Orthotitanate, 66 

—— paratrititanate, 66 

-plumbite, 869 

—— seaquititanate, 65 

-stannate, (o-), 419 

-tetritaetannide, 874 

-thorium hexanitrate, 251 

—-—titanate, acid, 66 

-titanide, 20 

-ziroonate, 136 

Zinkenite, 491 
Zinn, 276 
Zinngraupen, 894 
Zinnkiea, 476 
Zinnkupferglanz, 475 
Zinnstein, 394 
Ziroon, 98, 100, 897 
Ziroonates, 100, 134 
Zirconerde, 99 
Ziroonia, 124 

■-extraction, 101 

Zirconiferous, 896 
Zirconite, 99 
Zirconium, 98 

-ammonium carbonate, 161 

——-ootohydroxyhaxaaulphate, 159 

————- tetrasulphate, 159 
— — (tri) tetrasulphate* 169 
—amorphous, 110 

--analytical reaction, 118 

atomic number, 117 

--weight, 118 

—— bromides, 149 

-carbonate, 160 

—-■ chlorides, 143 

—-cobalt, 117 

-colloidal, 109 

——eolumbium, 11T 


Zirconium, copper, 116 

-crystalline, 110 

-decahy droxy truulphate, 157 

—— - decahy drated, 156 

-dihydrated, 166 

dichloride, 143 
—— dihydride, V ‘ 

-- dihydrotrisu # 164 

trihydra.—„™64 
dihydrotriaulphide^ 164 

-monohydrated, 164 

-(di) dihydroxytris alpha te, 158 

-pentahydrated, 156 

-dioxide, 124 

-properties, chemical, 128 

-physical, 125 

-electronic structure, 118 

-fluorides, 137 

-gold, 116 

-graphitic, 106, 110 

-hemipentoxido, 123 

-h ep t oxy pen tasulp hide, 165 

-dodecahydrato, 166 

-hexaiodide, 161 

-history, 08 

-hydridB, 114 

-hydrophosphate, 103 

- hydroxide hydrogBl, 131 

-hydroBol, 130 

-hydroxides, 128 

-iodides, 149 

-iron, 117 

-isotopes, 118 

-lead, 117 

-magnesium, 116 

-meroury, 116 

-monoxide, 123 

-nickel, 117 

-nitrate, 161 

-pentahydrated, 182 

-occurrence, 99 

-octoxytetrachloride, 147 

-oxides, 123 

-oxytrisulphate, 166 

-pentoxytrisulphate, 155 

-octohydrated, 166 

-peroxide, 131 * 

-phosphates, 163 

-phosphorus oxyheniohloride, 145 

-tridecachloride, 146 

-potassium carbonate, 181 

-diorthophosphate, 104 

-— (di) octohydroxypentasulphate, 

169 

-— (tetra) octohydroxypentasul- 

hate, 169 

-tetrasulphate, 169 

-triorthophoBphate, 174 

---trioxydisulphate, 168 

-- preparation, 106 

-- properties, chemical, 114 

S 'lyrical, 110 
osphate, 163 
—— sesquioxiae, 123 

-silver, 116 

--sodium carbonate, 161 

—— —-oota-orthophosphate, 164 

—-—- tetraorthophosphate, 104 

-—-tetrasulphate, 169 

-triorthopbosphate, 164 
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Zirconium sulphate, 152 

— -monohydrated, 153 

— — tetrahydrated, 153 
-sulphide, 152 

-—- tantalum, 117 

-tetrabromide, 149 

—- decammino-, 149 
——— tetrammino-, 149 
'-*•— tefcrachlofjHj 143 

-dimmmo-, 145 

-octamraino-, 145 

— -tetrammino-, 145 

-triammino-, 145 

-« tetrafluoride, 137 

-homipentitammino138 

*-trihydrated, 137 

-tetraiodide, 160 

———heptammino-, 151 

-hexammino-, 151 

-octammino-, 151 

— -tetrammino-, 151 

-tetraoxydisulphate, 150 

-octoliydrate, 150 

--thallouB enneasulphate, 160 

-pentaaulphate, 160 

-tetrasulphate, 160 

-thorium hafnium orthosilicate, 167 

— .tin, 117 

-titanate, 60 

-trichloride, 143 

-trihydroxybromide, 150 

-trioxido, 123, 132 

-trioxydibromide, 160 

—-..dodeoahydratBd, 150 

-trioxydichlorido, 147 

-trihydrated, 147 

-trioxysulphate, 156 

-octohydrato, 156 

-tungsten, 117 

-uses, 120 

-valency, 117 

Zirconopyrophyllite, 136 
Zirconyl, 134 

— amm onium tetrasulphate, 159 
-trisulphate, 15,9 

-bromide, 150 

— -hemiheptahydrated, 150 
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Zirconyl bromide, ootohydrated, 150 

-tetrahydrated, 150 

-carbonate, 100 

~— chloride, 140 

—-dihydrated, 140 

--hemiheptahydrated, 140 

-- hexahydrated, 146 

-—-ootohydrated, 146 

--tetrahydrated, 140 

-trihydrated, 140 

-diamminonifcrate, 162 

-dihydrated, 162 

-dihydrofluoride, 133 

-dihydrated, 138 

—■ — dihydrophosphate, 103 

-disulphatozirconate, 137 

-fluoride, 138 

-dihydrated, 138 

-hydroBulphat-e, 154 

-trihydrated, 154 

-hydroxide, 129 

-hydroxyhromide, 150 

-hydroxyiodide, 151 

-hydroxynitrate, 161 

-dihydrated, 101 

-iodide, ootohydrated, 161 

-metaphosphate, 103 

-nitrate, 101 

-dihydrated, 101 

-hemiheptanitrate, 161 

-potassium dihydropentafluoride, 140 

-pyrophosphate, 103 

-(di) sodium hexasulphate, 159 

-sulphate, 156 

-dihydrated, 165 

-monohydrated, 155 

-tetrahydrated, 165 

-— sulphide, 152 

-(tetrahydroxy) zirconato, 130 

-potassium tetrasulphate, 159 

-sodium tetrasulphate, 169 

Zirkelite, 3, 100 
Zirkite, 126 
Zorgite, 491 
Zundererz, 491 
Zurinite, 30 
Zwitter, 394 










